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TO OUR READERS. 


‘« Tx wishing ‘my friends and benefactors’ the compliments of the season, I cannot exclude from 
amongst that class the Editors of the Jowrnal of Horticulture, a paper that is inexpressibly dear to me, 
for from it I have derived profit and pleasure. Therefore permit me to tender to you my mite of thanks 
for the year that is about to pass away; and heartily do I hope, that in the new year which is about to 

4 open, your Journal may be appreciated still more and more by the horticultural world. Wishing hap- 


piness, long life, and prosperity to the Journal of Horticulture and its Kditors, I am—A Youne GarpEener.” 


Such is one of the many greetings we have received; and as they have secured the aid that will 
render the Journal as useful and as trustworthy as in past years, the same hope as is expressed by 


« A Youne GARDENER ”” is entertained confidently by 


THE OLD EDITORS. 
Dec. 30th. 
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ACACIA, LONGIFOLIA, 346; RICEANA, 
386, 452 

Achimenes potting, 475 

Adiantum, amabile culture, 309; far- 
leyense, 265, 872; temperature for, 


Adornments, home, 302 

Advertisements, notes on, 174 

Agave Botterii, 128 

Agaves, Mr. J. T. Peacock’s, 144 

Ageratum Countess of Stair, 161,351; 
at Castle Kennedy, 164 

Agricultural Hall Poultry Show, 8743; 
397 

Alder, 462 

Alexandra Palace, Poultry Show aban- 
doned, 246; Bee Show, 272; Rose 
Show, 25 

Alfreton Hall, 463 

All-flower, 151 

Almonds, 462 

Aloes unhealthy, 220 

Alstromeria planting, 434 

Alterations, 459 3 

Alternantheras, 352; for bedding, 152 

Alyssums and culture, 14 

Amary)lids, culture of Cape, 283 

Amaryllises, early, 311 

American blight,353; and petroleum, 
255, x 

Amsterdam International Horticul- 
tural Show, 96 

Anchusa capensis, 426 


Anemone fulgens, 538; japonica alba, | 


331 

Anerley Nursery, 431 

Animals, our duty to, $18, 873 | 

Annuals, for spring bedding, 89; 
hardy, 430; 
401, 442; notes on, 405 

Anthurium Bakeri, 430 

Ants, destroying, 269 

Aphelandra Roezli, 473 

Aphelexis dying, 104 

Apple, oldest variety, 292 

Apples—Padley’s Pippin, 89; Wor- 
cester Pearmain, 58; insects on, 61, 
220;  Peasgood’s Nonesuch, 128; 
weights of in Nova Scotia, 173; 
early varieties of, 184; useful kinds, 
206, 220; early, 229, 307, 326,366, 878, 
498; Irish Peach, 245; select, 257. 268, 


8545 


for spring flowering, | 


gathering, 268; Greasy Coat, | 


298, $12, 330, 344; list of in Hants, | 
301; at Bonnytown, 307; Domino, | 
381; Redleaf Russet, 351; storing, . 


$71; Cherry, 391; caterpillar in 
branch, 393; useful, 401, 425; old, 


429; kitchen, 476; election of, 483, | 


510, 583; Bramley Seedling, 494; | 


_sprays cankered, 520; Russian 
Transparent, 527 _ 
Aquarium, Westminster, 258; Rose 


Show,7; plants for, 475 
Aralias, 510 
Archer’s Court, 235 
Arctic, cold, 390; hot-water apparatus, 
447 ; temperature effects, 516 
Arrangement of flowers, &c., for de- 
coration, 147 
Artichokes, Globe, 494; planting, 335 
Arundo donax, 127 
Asarums and culture, 46 
Ash, 461; trees, large, 171 
Aspects of Nature—June, 29; July, 
120; August, 188 
Asparagus, bed-making, 520; culture, 
850, 891; forcing, 55S; planting, 895; 
manuring. 335 
Asphalt for Vine border, 872 
Association of plants, birds, and in- 
sects, 255 
, Asters, culture of, 340; perennial, 245 ; 
stopping, 872 
Astrautia inajor and culture, 24 
Auricula, Show, National, 609, 517; 
_. Society, 444, 445 
uricula Society, National, 444, 446 
w=A uricnla, leaves decaying, 99 
ariculas, and their seedling, 2; from 
w— seed, 21; wintering, 400 
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INDEX. 


Autumn, growths, rapid, 265; pruning, 


122 


| Avenues, 441 


Aylesbury Poultry Show, 294 
Azaleas, repotting, 152 


BAMBOO UNHEALTHY, 17 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 308 

Bantam’s legs swollen, 338 

Bantams, Sebright, 250 

Barrow, improved water, 140 

Basket plants unhealthy, 496 2 
ae and West of England Society, 


Battersea Park, 4fS 
Bawtry Poultry Show, 200 


| Bay, the Sweet, 558 


Bean, Canadian Wonder, 235 

Bedale Poultry Show, 560 A 

Bedding plants, autumn propagation 
of, 89; propagating, 150, 291; new 
varieties of, 161; preserving, 219; 
wintering, 245, 87u, 392 P 

Bedding-out plants, 253; to be given, 
810 

Bedding, winter, 424 

Beds, mixed, 80 

Bedeguars, 269 

Beech, 461 ans = 

Bee-keepers’ Association Show, 295 

Bees—systems of management, 19; 
extra room, swarming irregularly, 
nadiring, artificial pollen, driving, 
excess of swarms, 20; Lincoln 
honey season, 41 ; adding to swarms, 
weak hives, cross sticks, artificial 
swarming, feeding, weight of stock, 
42; species, systems of manage- 
ment, 63; searching for queens, ex- 
hibiting honey, taking supers, 64; 
, West of England Show, comb 

. foundations, 84; honey prospects, 
one stock in two hives, honey of 
second swarms, systems of manage- 
ment, nadiring and eking, 85; mov- 
ing to moors,combs melted, Mar- 
riott’s hive, 86; heather for, 107; 
season, marketable honey, modifi- 
cations of management, 109; white 
drones, 110; separating honey from 
wax, honey harvest, frame hives 
and extractor, 133; filling supers, 
&e, with comb, packing comb, ma- 
nagement, hiving a swarm, taking 
honey, wax moth, 184; artificial 
honey supers, to fill an apiary, 
honey recipes. 155; uniting swarms, 
Marriott’s hive, moving to moors, 
combs melted, 156; Stewarton sys- 
tem and Stewarton hive, 177; honey 
recipes, dying. 178; filling supers, 
201; honey exhibition, destruction 
of, honey recipes, 2'2; lessons for 
_cottagers, honey at Crystal Palace, 
224; completion of supers, Stewar- 
ton system, British Bee-keepers’ 
Association, management, ‘ Prac- 
tical Bee-keeping,” 225; honey re- 
eipes, killing drones, 226; feeding- 
up rescued, completing unfinished 
supers, honey gathered or made? 
Dundee Show, 249; Albino, variety 
of, depriving. wintering in glass, 
buying, 250; honey and wax, exhi- 
bition at Crystal Palace, 272; Sea 


Lavender for, 273; and music, Meli-~ 


Jot for, 274; driving, in Beds, old 
combs, empty drone combs, 296; 
eggs, time required for hatching, 
317; wax from old comb, colour- 
ing wax, feeding swarms in autumn, 
Swarmipg without a queen, $18; 
straw v. bar hives, swarming with- 
out a queen, colouring comb, 337; 
“B. & Ws” apiary, working on a 
pine, taking honey, smoking, ex- 
amining hive, 888; do they gather 
or make honey 2? 857; how I obtained 
large returns, 357; if broodless, 358; 


BrrEs—Continued, i 
aretrospect, bar v.straw hives, 375; 
caps on cells, the honey season, 
376; honey-gathering, honey in 
middle ages, 398; moveable v. fixed 
combs, their stores, 417; barley- 
sugar pollen, 418; exchange of 
queens, large apiary, 488; in au- 
tumn, 457; wax, foul brood, bar 
hives, weight of hives, 458; move- 
able versus fixed combs, queens, 479 ; 
Italian v. black, frames v. skeps, 
driving, 480; progress of knowledge, 
501; during past season, 5/2; dead, 
502; where is the honey found ? 502; 
moveable v. fixed combs, 523; Ren- 
frewshire Bee-keeper’s apiary, 524; 
Stewarton hive, 524; hives, 563; 
introducing queens, 563; two sove- 
reigns, 563; another year’s expe- 
rience, 564 

Beet, Chitian. 519 

Begonia Davisii, 242 

Begonias, culture, 475; culture of tu- 
berous-rooted, 96, 801, $84, 872; in 
greenhouse, 269; repotting, 334; 
hardiness, $35 

Belfast Poultry Show, 501 

Belgium Arboricaltural Scciety, 582 

Belts, 441 

Benzoline for destroying scale, 872 

1 oe superbissima culture, 
1 

Bestwood, 327 

Bingley Poultry Show, 221 

Birch, 462 

Bird-cage parasites, 249 

Bird news. 855 

Birds for exhibition, 107 

Birmingham Poultry Show, 487, 476, 
496, 588; Columbarian Show, 561 

Bishopstowe, 98; flower garden, 115 

Blackberries, American, 429, 620; cnl- 
ture, 82, 463 

Blackburn Poultry Show, 107 

Bletia Tankervillix, 412 

Bones, rendering soluble, 78 

Bongardia Rauwolfii, 128 

Borax an insect-destroyer, 195 

Border flowers, 99, 121, 148, 195, 229, 
rw 447, 470, 511; of perenpials, 

Borders, mixed, $24 

Botanical names, 258 

“Botanical Reminiscences in British 
Guiana,” 165 


j Bouquets, 352 


eC UE SLBA baselloides culture, 

Bouvardias, 473 

Box-edging, 352 

Brackley Poultry Show, 271 

Brahmas, 544; feeding, 358 

Bramley Poultry Show, 83, 106 

Brazilian flowers, 264 

Briar, mossy balls on, 269 oy 

Briars, seedling, 420, 546; working 
seedling, 812 

Brighton Horticultural Show, 51 

Brisbane Botanic Garden, 447 

Bristol, Canary Show, 316; Poultry 
Show, 374, 496 

eraton Chrysanthemum Show, 444, 


Brockham Rose Show, 7 
eroniley, Common Gardeners’ Society, 
59 

Broom, cutting down, 269 

Brnosvigia Josephine culture, 269 

Brussels Sprouts, 474 

Buckingham Palace Gardens, 533 

Bulb enlture, £97 

Bulbs for next year, 60 

Bullfinch, feeding, 86; food, 156 

ep er fruticosum and culture, 

Burlingtonia fragrans, 481 

Burton-on-Trent, Flower Show, 194; 
Horticultural Show, 12 

Butomns umb-llatus, 549 

Butterflies, 488 


CABBAGE—CULTURE AND SUPPLY, 88, 
102; Palm, 334; planting, 332; seed 
drilling,14 _ 

Cactus, wintering, 475 

Cage birds, insects in seed for, 201 

Cages, insects in, 418 

Calandrinia umbellata, 115 

Calanthes, 311 

Calceolaria, culture, 291; cnttings, 
870; damping-off, 292 

Calceolarias, wintering, 245 

Californian trees, 266 

Calla culture, 104 

Calliphruria Hartwegiana, 351 

Caltha palustris, 229 

Camellias, blooms, wiring, 476; forc- 
ing, 537; insect on, 17; leaves foul, 
434; propagation and repotting, 
520; repotting, 152; scale on, 854 

Campanula calycanthema hardy, 293 

Campanulas, 143 

Canaries, not breeding, 20; manage- 
ment in olden times, §4, 29; i 

Canary, diseased, 524; eye affected, 
544; head featherless, 110; sore on, 
274; treatment, 523 

Cannas, wintering, 298 

Canouba tree, 432 

Canterbury Bells, 475 

Canterbury Poultry Show, 487, 521 

Cape Town International Show, 285 

Carbolic, dressing for Peas, 475; acid 
for weed-killing, 532, 588 

Cardoon earthing, 244 

Carica papaya, 433 

Carlisle International Exhibition, $10 

Carmarthen Poultry Show, 543 

Carnation and Picotee culture, 87; se- 
lection, 88; showing, 104 

Carnation and Picotee Society, 141 

Carnations, culture, 412; from seed, 
412; management of seedlings, 197; 
propagating Tree, 334; winter- 
flowering, 372 

Carpet bedding, at Cleveland House, 
ae hardy plants for, 380; plants, 

Carpet green plants, 341 

Carrot, culture, 529; worm, 406 

Carter’s root show, 451 

Castle Coch vineyard, 28 

Castle Donington Poultry Show, $3 

Castle Eden Poultry Show, 154 

Castle Kennedy, 163, 122 

Caterpillars, destruction of, 197 

Cauliflower plants, 150 

canoer keeping, 532; retarding, 

Caution, 532 

Cedars poultry-yard, 270 

Cedrus deodara cones, 354, 406 

Celery, fly prevention, 212; imper- 
fect, 418; leaves grub-eaten, 17 
medicinal, 518 

Cestrum aurantiacum flowering, 446 

ChameDuce diacantha, hardiness of, 

4 

Chambers, Sir W., 386 

Charcoa? for flower beds, 475 

Cherries not setting, 434 

Cherry, 462; for wall, 364 

Cheshunt, afternoon at, 91 

Chesterfield Poultry Show, 294 

Chester, in and about, 69 

Chestnut, Horse, 461; Sweet, 462 _ 

Chickens, management, 17; dying 
suddenly, 20 

Children’s Flower Show, 87 

Chilies. culture of, 105 

Chilwell Nurseries, 28 

Chippenham Poultry Show, 478 

Christmas Rose, 494 r 

Chrysanthemums, buds setting, 190; 
eulture, 490; in the greenhouse, 371 
plea for Japanese, 550; specimen 
Pompon, 511; propagation, 538; 
standard, 520; stopping, 219; the 
Temple, 884; at Crystal Palace, 431 

Church decoration, 

Cider, 180 

Cirencester Poultr how, 386, 486 


rete 
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Clay burning, 61 

Cleckheaton Poultry Show, 83 

Clematises, planting, 293: pruning, 
538; select, 537 

Cleveland Poultry Show, 131 

Climbers. for conservatory, 312, 3933 
exposed, 334; for indoors, 530; for 
north wall, 372 

Coceus Camelliz, 39 

Cockscombs, 211; 
large, 266, 811 

Coffee in Ceylon, 212 

Colein dye, 55S 


culture of, 174; 


Coleuses, for exhibition, 223; cold 
endured by, 269 

Close of the year plants, 516 

Comfrey, culture of Prickly, 151 

Commelina tuberosa, 260 

Compost for plants, 372 

Conifers, cutting, 353; removing 


large, 362; in pots, 532; select, 334 
Conservatory, removing, 559 
Cordon fruit trees, 559 
Coreopsis maritima, 5S 
Cosui ouene obtusifolia, var. latifolia, 


oO 

Cotiage gardening, Mr. Gladstone’s 
remarks on, 165 

Cotoneaster frigida, 462 

Cottingham Poultry Show, 222 

Cotyledon teretifolia, 35 

Covent Garden Market, 20, 42, 64, S6, 
110, 134, 156, 17S, 202, 226, 250, 274, 296, 
318,338, 358, 376, 398. 418, 438, 458, 490, 
502, 524, 544, 56£; Christmas market, 


00 

Craigleith Nurseries, 290 

Crategus orientalis, 334 

Creeting poultry-yard, 354 

Crinum, giganteum, fine specimen of, 
172; ornatum, 144 

Crooked breasts, 156 

“Cross and _Self-f-rtilisation in the 
Vegetable Kingdom,” 509 

Crystal Palace Autumn Show, 231, 265, 
280; Poultry Show, 295, 4i4, 484, 453, 
Prizes, 573; evergreen bedding, 473 5 
Rose Show, 8 

Cuckoo, 109; v. caterpillars, 235 

Cucumber house, 474; building, 269 

Cucumbers—in dung bed, 244; bitter, 
151; culture, 516, 535, 537, 550; dis- 
eased, 105 ; fasciated, 236; in frames, 
88; for frames, 520; gummed, 
red spider on, $2; swelling irregu- 
larly, 104; varieties, 472; Masters’s 
Prolific, 494; Osmaston Manor, 113 

Currant standards, 309 

Currants, ' standard, 
seized. 390 

Curtis, W., 239 

Cutbush & Son’s Nurseries, 485 

Cuttings, striking, 288 

Cyclamen culture, 495 

Cyclamens, composi for, 16,130; ma- 
nagement of seedling, 130; roots 
grub-eaten, 269 

Cypress, deciduous, $61 

Cyrtomium faleatum, 105 

Cytisus culture, 104 


889; imported 


Danii, ARtist, 351 

Dahlias, culture, 319; at the Crystal 
Palace, 390; for exhibition, 293; 
flowers single, 412; frosted, 391; 
at of, 334; select, $12; taking up, 

Darlington Bird Show, 522 

Darlington Gardeners’ Institute, 43) 


Dartford Chrysanthemum Associa- } 


tion, 445 - 
Daubenton’s herbarium, 236 
Deciduous flowering shrubs, 547 
Dendrobiums, 475 
Derby Poultry Show, 415 
Device, floral, 219 
Devon and Exeter Autumn Show, 209 
Dielytra spectabilis in pots, 215 
Digging, cost, &c., of deep, 4 
Dinner-table plants in winter, 107 
Dioscorea retusa, culture of, 168 
WES Kaki, 193, 208, 429, 442, 462, 
‘ 
Disqualifications of poultry, 39, 197 
Doncaster Poultry Show, 17 
Dorking Poultry Show, 522 
Dorking, cock diseased, 274; hatched 
by a Pigeon, St 
Dorkings eight-toed, 418 
DAE? Flower Show, 194, 209; about, 
Dracena, flowering, 529: fruticosa, 
ae ; Goldieana, 10: Saposchnikowi, 


Draining, 475 

Drain-pipe choked, 412 

Drighlington Ponliry Show, 63 

Driflie!d Poultry Show, 130 

Dring’s poultry, 15 

Drought, its lessons, 261 

Drumlanrig, 287 z 

Dundee International Exhibition, 194, 
282, 290 

Dunse Poultry Show, 544, 561 

Durham Poultry S how, 176 

Duvalia polita, 128 

Dyeing Mosses, Grasses, e., 50 


Eaton Hatt, 30 
Echeyerias, wintering, 245, 334 


Edging and other hardy plants, 220 

Edgings of succulents, 105 

Egg-eating hens, 376 

Eggs, broken in laying, 20; preserv- 
ing, 42, 437 ; production of, 453 

Ejm 461 

Elms, notes on and varieties, 172 

Encephalartos retentive of life, 79 

Endive and culture, 46 

Epacris propagation, 520 

Ericas, culture of soitwooded, 275 

Eryngium maritimum, 213 : 

Espalier, fruit trees, 431; row dis- 
tance, 372 

Eucalyptus, globulus, £93, 306, 310, 423, 
472, 493, 583; hardiness of at 
Hyéres, 195; polyanthemos, 517 

Eulophia macrostachya, 128 

eupherpa jacquinizeflora, 236; hedge, 

2. 

Evergreens, promoting growth of, 45 

Everlastings, list of, 152 

Exhibition plants, repotting, 38 

Eshibitors’ wrongs, 25, 55 


Fairy RING, DESTROYING, 130} 

Falkoners poultry-yard, 476 

Farnworth Poultry Show, 316 

Feather-eating birds, $6 

Feathered jhelps in gardens, 164, 206, 
920, 285 5 

Ferneries, plants suitable for cover- 
ing surfaces of, 158 

Fernery, 505 

fern, thrips on, 270 

Ferns in Devon, 96,183 

Fever plant, 520 

Ficus repens, hardy, 158 

Fig trees in pois, 333 

Figs, culture, 877; White Ischia, 462; 
in pots, 1038, 452; Negro Largo, 61 

Filberts, 258 


| Ploor of fowl house, 376 


Floral Society, Metropolitan, 424 

Hlorists flowers, special societies for, 
BES 

Flower—beds, raising, 250; gardening, 
217; seeds, sowing, 475; shows and 
the public, 467, 484 

Flowers—hardy autumnal, 3$i; co- 
lours of dried, 286; drying, 16: with 
Ferns, 67; and fruits, exhibition of 
artificial, 532; hardy, culture of, 16) 5 
cutting, 127; in our rooms, 122; pre- 
serving scent,§2; for the sick, 144; 
early spring, 434 

Forcing vegetables, 474 

Forget-me-not planting, 334 

Yorsyth, W., 147 

Fowl’s eye inflamed, 544; toe broken, 
remedy for, 398; wings drooping 
and dying, 318 

Fowls, for winter laying, 250; fortable 
use, 250 r 

Foxglove culture, 8 

Fox taming, 42 

Frame, miniature, 181 

Frames, 559 

Fritillaria recurva, 430 

Fruiterers’ Company, 290, 391 

Fruit wine with honey, 178 

Fruit—culture, glass versus wall, 58; 
prospects, 2; protecting, 65; thin- 
ning, 81; farming, 126; trees, sum- 
mer praning of, 173; for orchard 
planting, 174; watering, 111; store- 
room, 220; trees, autumn pruning, 
930, 254; luxuriant, 245; wooden 
fences for, 256; shows, 265, 370; 
trees for smali gardens, 276, 320; for 
cordons, 292; room arrangement, 
293; gathering, 311; trees, distance 
apart, 354; packing, 366; tree rlant- 
ing, 371, 451; trees, winter-dressing, 
401; flagstone under, 413; tree 
stems, protecting. 451; exhibited 
wrongly named, 452; tree manage- 
ment, 50S; painting, 517; trees 
planting, 495 

Fruits, at the American Centennial, 
144; culture of in Ontario, 167; for 
market, 854; vagaries of, 280 

Fuchsia leaves falling, 220 

Fuchsias, and Geraniums not flower- 
ing, 16; destroying insects on. 197 

“angi, Plain Account of British,” 331 

Fungi on lawn, 89 

Fungus on lawn, 298 


GALLON, 43) 

Galloway Rose Show, 85 

Game cock’s comb, 338 

Gamolepis euryopoides, 123 

Gander, a friendly, 155 

Garden day-book, 531 

Garden, a picturesque, 349; Dr. 
Rogers’s, 187; of hardy flowers, 419, 
44), 505 

Gardeners’ Institute Festival, 532 

Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institu- 
tion, 12 if 

Gardeners’ travelling expenses, 488 

Gardenia florida dying, 520 

Gardening in the old world and the 
new, 185. 

Gas, heating by, 452 

Gates and stiles, 278 

Geranium leaves spotted, 16 

Geraniums—new varieties of, 170; at 
Chilwell, 186; growing, 197; large 
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Grraniuus—Continued. 
plants of, 197; bedding, 219, 403; 

_ Ivy-leayed seedling, 236; wintering, 
245, 412; protecting in beds, 269; 
Mr. Pearson’s, 298, 330; legzy, 312; 
roots grub-eaten, 335; potting v2 
riegated, 853; Mrs. G. Smith, 406; 
wintering, 412; Hybrid Nosegay, 
4:3 ; pots mouldy, 434; not flowering, 
454; seedling, 560 

Gerard’s Catalogue of Plants, $ 

Gesnera exoniensis not fiowering, 538 

Gesneras, 557 

Gladioli, Australian, 228 

Gladiolus, leaves brown, 151; versi- 
color, 352; select, 354 

Gladioluses in conservatory, 517 

Glass, toughenes, 406; ancient tough, 


446 

Glastonbury Thorn, 56 

Glamorgan Poultry Show, 182 

Glazing vinery and border, 434 

Globe Thistle, culture of, 195 

Gloriosa superba, 44, 144; culture, 71 

CESSES Society’s Fruit Show, 

2 

Gloxinias, and culture, 475 

Gluten, 502 

Gnaphalium lanatum, 220 ‘i 

Goat-keeping, 318 

Godetia Lady Albemarle, 208 

Goldfinches, 317; white-marked, 274 

Gooseberry, bush caterpillars, 68; 
standard, 309 : 

Gooseberries. summer pruning, 197 

*‘ Grape Vine,” 259 

Grapes—colouring of, 44; cracking, 
61, 79, $2, 159; spotted, 61; Mrs. 
Pearson, 69; shaded, 82; shrivelling, 
15%; raising of at Chilwel, 169; at 
Keddleston Hall, 172; at Londes- 
borough Lodge, 172; mildewed, 105; 
sulphur on, 105; large, 245; pack- 
ing, 259; diseased, 269; keeping in 
autumn, 283; Golden Champion, 
$30; keeping, 352; setting, 519, not 
setting, 353; decaying, 354; Duke of 
Buccleuch, 370; Venn’s Black Mus- 
cat, 870, 495; mouldy, 372; manage- 
ment, 379; gathering the Cham- 
pagne, 883; influence of stock, 385, 
493; Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat, 475 
in open air, 406; growing, 446; Gros 
Colman, 446; Buckland Sweetwater, 
452; West’s St. Peter’s, 428; in early 
and late vinery, 434; Madresfield 
Court, 485, 558, cracking, 424; seed- 
ling. 494; cracked, 520; Mrs. Pince’s 
Black Muscat, 546: Venn’s varieties, 
553; late-hanging, 557 

Grape growing, amateur, 421 

Grass promoting, 544 

Grasses, books about, 104; to crys- 
tallise, 266; ornamental, 152 

Greenhouse, heating ‘small, 245; 
plants for autemn show, 393; roof, 
16 

Greyvillea robusta, 311 

Grosvenor Park, 69 

Grubs, 393, 476 

Guildford Poultry Show, 548, 561 

Gumming of stone-fruit trees, 536 


HaGGERSTONE EntToxonocicaL So- 
CIETY, 473 & 

Hailstone, losses, 96; relief fund, 120, 
127; injuries by, i84 : 

Halifax Poultry Show, 199 

Hants and Berks Poultry Show, 40 

Hardy flower garden, 526 

Hawick Poultry Show, 436 

Heanor Poultry Show, 176 

Heat, consequences of, 212 

Heath propagation, 520 

Heather culture, 220 

Heating, plant preserver, 496; defec- 
tive, arrangement of apparatus, 538 

Heckfield Place gardens, 194 

Hedgehog a chicken-slayer, $2 

Hedgehogs v. chickens, 130 

Helensburgh, 345 

Henderson, E. G., 406, 452 

Hen’s toe, lumps on, 318 

Hens ceasing laying, 250 

Heptapleurum polybotryum,.35 

Hercules at home, 4 

Hereford Pomona, $90 

Hetton Poultry Show, 200 

Hevea brasiliense at Kew, 194 

Heworth Flower Show, 119; Poultry 
Show, 130 

Hippeaster, 354 

Hogg, presentation to Dr., 390 

Hollies, variegated, 494 

Holly berries, sowing, 293 

Holly-berry failure, 558 

Holyhocks, culture 166, 333; leaves 
diseased, 39, 82, 354, spotted, 269 

Home adornments, 347 - 

Hoole Place, Hoole Hall, 69 

Horticultural Club, 236, 830, 590, 431, 
510; elections, 50 

Horticultural (Royal) Society, 74, 79, 
114, 116, 127, 422, 481, 483, 518; Com- 
mittees, 6, 95, 211, 487; Show, 48; 
meeting of debenture-holders, 9I, 
472; special general meeting, 95; 
Meeting, 148, 3/4, 405; objects ob- 
jects of and position, 164; recon- 
pieachon, 344; Fellows’ privileges, 
55) 


Horton Poultry Show, 151 

Hotbed over flue, 375 
Hondans’ characteristics, 274 

Hail Bird Show, 356 

| Huntingdonshire Poultry Show, 106 | 


- Hyacinths, culture, 297; for exhibi- 


tion, 245; after flowering, 8735 from 
leaves, 518; management, 608; ia 
water, 310 B f 

Hyacinthus candicans, introduction 
of, 197; at Glasnevin, 165 

Hybrids from grafting, 889 

Hyde Park, 448 

Hydromel, 178 


Ick HOUSE, 127 ~ 

Idle saclay oe 154 

Ingram. » Jey SLT mee 

Insects, chapters on, 209; destroying, 
372; composition for killing, 4345 
notes on for gardeners, 96, 408, 443. 


488 aa 
Intermediate house temperature, 475 
Ipswich Poultry Show, 154, 314, 477 
Tris susiana and iperice culture, 105 
Islands, trees for, 392 
Ivies in gardens, 5255 smallleaved, 

538 
-Ivy, for border, 269; for carpeting, 
473; hedges, 90; its uses, 66, 82 
varieties, 67 5 
Txias, 2 plea for, 204; from seed, 269 
Ixoras, temperatures they need, 519 


Jacuson’s NURSERIES, £70 r 
Jasminum sambac flore-pleno, 
5 nado 
udas Tree, 
Judging vegetables, 231, 946, 566, 38S. 
409 


Justicia unhealthy, 220 


5573 


KKALMIA LATIFOLIA AFTER FLOWERING, 


17 
Kales, late planting of, 157 
Kauri Pine timber, 236 y 
Keddleston Hall, Grapes at, 191; 
trees, 331 we 
Kelp as manure, 476 a 
Kensington Gardens, 365 
Keramanthus Kirkii, 493 ze: f 
Kew Gardens, hardy flowers 12, 403 5 
novelties in, 23, 87,152, 510; in 1875, 


38 : 
Kidney Bean, Canadian Wonder, 
180 5 a 
Kidney Beans, for Christmas, 8925 
reserving, 250 - 
Kingston-on-Thames Poultry Show, 


548 
Knight, T. A., 428 
Kniphofia caulescens culture, 23 
Kolrenteria paniculata, 462 


LaBurnum, 463 

Labour required, 559 5 
Laeken Royal conservatory, 212 
Ladder, self-adjusting, 463 

Lane & Sons’ vinery, 79 
Langshans, 560 

Lantanas, culture of, 152, 161 
Lapageria rosea, 475 


Larch, 461 as 

Lasiandra macrantha floribunda, 431 

Laurentia carnosula, 351 ms 

Laurustinuses for indoor decoration 
485 

Lawn patchy, 834 

Laying hens, ornamental, 86 

Lead in vegetables, 212 _ Ree 

Leaves, influence on fruit, color, an 
flavour, 439; gathering, 4025 retain- 
ing autumn tints, 293 

Leeds Poultry Show, 521 

Leek Rose Show, 75 

Leghorn Club, 154 a 

Lemon tree unhealthy, 433, 478 

Lettuce All the Year Round, lit 

Lettuces, culture, $21; running, 4; 
for spring, 244; winters, 40 
winter, 515 c 

Leucothoe Davisiz, 128 

Liatris pyenostachya, 402 


Liberia, flowers in, 888; paniculata 


Liliums in beds, 538 d ‘om 

Lily of the Valley, forcing, 475, 583; 
leaves, 104 _ s 

Lily seed sowing, 572 

Limatodes rosea, 516 

Lime, 17; for slugs, $12; trees leaf 
less, 127 : 

Liming a garden, 293 

Lindley Library, 36 '" 

pone monument commemorating, 

Liparis pendula, 494 

Taped teanare apabyingy4T8 
iquid manure applying, 476 | . 

Lobelias, for early flowering, 245 ~ 
reddish purple, 152 

Longlest vinery, 585 

Lough Inch, 122 
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Lupinus polyphyllua, 80 
Lycaste lasioglossa, 242 
Lychnis, double scarlet, 127 
Lycopersicum cerasiforme, 236 


MADWoORTS AND CULTURE, ]4 * 

Magnolia acuminata, 462 

Maidstone Rose Show, 10 

Maize, watering, 152 

Malmesbury Poultry Show. 176 a 

Mandevilla suaveolens in open air, 473 

Manettia micans and culture, 460 

Mansfield Poultry Show, 416 

Manure, for neglected garden, 197; 
making, $2; applying, 291 

Margate Poultry Show, 544 

Marion Island flora, 51S 

Market gardens and nurscries, old of 
London, 33, 144, 288, 426 

Martyn, Professor Thomas, 76 

Martynia diandra, 866 

Masdevallia, ionocharis, 430; poly- 
Sticta, 851; triaristella, 493 

Mason, Rev. W.., 348 

Meconopsis Wallichi culture, 23 

Medlars, 354 

Melons—cracking, 104; culture, 16, 
of late, $88, 884; failing, 220; flavour- 
legs, 212; in cold frames, 275; im- 
pregnating, 89;  flavourless, 275; 
eaf spotted, 82; merits of, 848; 
ripeniig, 269; in Strawberry pits, 
269; varieties, 22; Little Heath, 279 

Mesembryanthemum wintering, 105 

mi sbembryanthemums, propagating, 


Meéspilus, Snowy, 462 

Metropolitan Floral Society, 400 

Mice eating Crocus bulbs, 452 

Michaelmas-tide, 318 

Middleton Poultry Show, 355 

mtiddletonn-Teesdale Poultry Show, 
7 


Mignonette culture, 68 
Mildew, 400 
Milla Leichtlinii, 35 
Miller, Phillip, 76 
Milnrow Poultry Show, 132 
Miltonia cuneata, 329 
Mimulus culture, 475 
Mirabilis multiflora, 493 
Momordica balsamez, 129 
Monardas and culture, 99 
Monardella macrantba, 495 
Monmouth Poultry Show, 356 
Monopyle racemosa, $5 
Montrose Poultry Show, 500 
Moor or Water Hens, 20 
Morello Cherry soil, 105 
Moricandia sonchifolia, 58, 
Mother as a plant name, 144 
Moulting, iron during, 338 
Mulberry, 462 
Malleins, 447 
Musa ensete, 254 
Muscari xstivale, 493 
Mushroom, beds, 268; culture, 451; 
house, 391 
Mushrooms, large, 290, 870; protect- 
ing from slugs, 431 
Myosotis sowing, 434 


NATIONAL EMBLEMATIC PLANTS, 254 - 

Nectarine, Albert Victor, 430; Pine 
Apple, 96 

Neill prize, 37 


Nertera depressa, culture, 22; for 
rocks and ferneries, 158 

Newbury Poultry Show, 200 

Neweastle-upon-Tyne Horticultural 


Snow, 473 
Newton Stewart, 74 
Nierembergia gracilis, 80 
Nitrate of soda, 269 
Northallerton Poultry Show, 294 
Northampton Pigeon Show, 335 
North aspect, shrubs for, 392 
Notice to leave, 452 
Nottingham, Horticultural Show, 36; 
Poultry Show, 355 
November aspects, 466 


Oax, 461; BLEEDING, 89 

Oaks, varieties of, 171 

October aspects, 387 

Odontoglossum, Hallii, 35; lave, 480 - 

Oldham, Bird Show, 397; Poultry 
Show, 175 

Oleander culture, 292 

Oleanders, pruning, 269 

Oncidium stramineum, 242 

Oncidiums, notes on, 284 

calor, maggots, 82, 96,152; sowing, 


Orange, blossom, 560; tree obituary, 
518; trees in pots, 411 

Orchard, house, routine, 1(3, 183, 519; 
sien oh poate 

» 152; pruning o 

“Orehid Guiture’37 

Orchid, culture, 78, 892; for November 
and December, 520 

Orchids, at Messrs. Veitch’s, 290, 463; 
repotting, 88; winter, 433 

Orchis latifolia varieties, 72 

Osier bed, making, 392 

Oswestry Poultry Show, 131 

Oundle Poultry Show, 41 

Oxalis enneaphylla, 351 


Oxford Poultry Show, 154, 314, 394, 418, 
436 
Oxford Rose Show, 13 


PaINT, STONE-COLOURING, 520 

Pampas Grass crystalled, 388 

Pansies, from seed, 65; dragon’s blood 
for, 82; seedlings for bedding, 130; 
improvement of, 187; for bedding, 
189; wintering seedlings, 293 

Paraffin, care in using, 516; lamp, 
heating by, 269 

Parrakeets, green, 86; 
for, 42 

Parrotia persica, 510 h 

Parrot, management, 132; moulting 
delayed, 226; self-plucked, 86 

Parsley, Fern-leaved, 465 

Paul’s, Mr. G., nursery, 91 


grass seeds 


‘| Pea, sowing, 432; supporters, 587 


Peach—blister, 8, 21, 55, 74; leaves 
falling, 105; and Nectarine trees, 
dying of branches, 174; Royal 
Ascot, 181; Desse Tardive, 196; 
Crawford’s Early, 286,321, 341, 365; 
in greenhouse, 834; tree training, 
892; trees’ pruning neglected, 220; 
insipid, on vinery wall, 245; house, 
a lean-to, 292; house borders, 495; 
tree management, 520; and Necta- 
rine training. 586; stock for, 538__ 

Peaches—Hale’s Early, Early Vic- 
toria, 85; leaves browned, Plum 
stocks, 89; in orchard house, 252; 
ripening, 269; Grosse Mignonne, 
186, 242 

Pearson, Mr. J. R., death of, 168 

Pear, trees diseased, 537; tree un- 
healthy, 496; sprays cankered, 520 

Pears, election of, 553; Jargonel un- 
fruitful, 220; for espaliers, 292; 
pele 834; storing, 871; for walls, 
52 

Peas—Unique, 24; Commander-in- 
Chief, 89; select, 59; preserving 
green, 86; early, 105; protection 
of, 194; Dr, Maclean, 235; this year, 
860 

Pectoplume, $87 

Peewits in gardens, 24, 71 

Pelargonium, Society, 143, 351; Show, 
87; soil, insect in, 61 

Pelargoniums, for conservatory, 1, 
478; Zonal for show, 104; Mr. Can- 
neli’s double, 127; Mr. Bull’s, 127; 
pruning Zonal, 269; repotting, 292; 
grafting, 372; Cape, 487 

Penninghame, 75 

Perches for Cochins, 202 i 

SSA selectlist of, 161; planting 
of, 174 

Petroleum, heating by, 438 

Pescatoria lamellosa, 58 

Petunia cuttings, 130 

Petals falling, 520 : 

Philadelphia Exhibition, 89); Fruit 
Show, 352; fruit at, 127 

Philodendron propagation, 530 : 

plomiss 122; fruticosa propagation, 
104 


Phloxes, management of, 151 

Phylloxera, preventing, 532; vasta- 
trix, 400, 432, 443 

Phytolecca decandra, 884 

Pigeon cote, 478 

Pigeon’s lungs inflamed, 156 

Pigeons, diseases of, 177, 201, 228; 
form, influences on, 295; lungs in- 
flamed, 156; Powdered Owl, Ma- 
homet, and Damascene, 816; Blue 
Rock and Antwerp, 336 

Pine Apples, black-centred, 835; early, 
244; forcing, 871; plants fruitless; 
130; potting, 103 ; management, 245; 
starting, 588; suckers, 150 (866 

Pine, suckers, potting, 60; Umbrella, 

Pines for May, 495; decaying; 496 

Pink, Anne Bullen, 17 _ i 

Pinks, showing, 104; winter-flowering, 
372 

Pinus austriaca from seed, 312 

Piping required for heating. 17 

Pit, constructing forcing, $92 

Plane, 462 

Plantains on lawn, 39 

Plant house, two-storeyed, 369 

Plants, not flowering, 17; of the past, 
882; training, 196 

Plumbago rosea, 518; culture, 581 

Plum, crop, 144; trees barren, 475; 
tree suckers; for espaliers, 292; 
late, 476 

Plums, Frogmore Damson, 493; 
Kirke’s decaying, 61; ripening, 269; 
in Servia, 96; for west wall, 61 

Poingettia, double, 518; pulcherrima 
culture, 527, 582 

Poland fowls, 274 

Polygonum Bistorta, 361 

Pomegranate, pot-culture, 105 

Pomegranates in Battersea Park, 236 

EDmOLCEy among the Woolhopians, 

By 

Poplar in fower border, 412 

Foplars, 462 

Portsmouth Poultry Show, 18, 246; de- 
falcation, 154 

Post-box, Mr. Lovel’s, 194 

Potato, culture, 468; disease, 102, 510; 
118 ; growing trials, 37; Show, Alex- 
andra Palace, 302 
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Potatoes—Porter’s Excelsior, 45; rest- 
ing spores of fungus, 52; maturing, 
61; take up early, 71; sprouting, 
130; super-tubered, 211; Early Rose, 
229, 258; International Show, dis- 
ease in London, 265; American 
Breadfrnit, 266; Irish crop, 277; 
American Rose and Snowflake, 304; 
haulm manure, 312; Walnutleaved 
Kidney, $12: exhibiting, 332; stor- 
ing, 833; after Potatoes, 354; exhi- 
bited, disease, 406; will they wear 
out, 450; diseased, 416; Colorado 
beetle, 446, 518; for exhibition, 520; 
preparing for planting, 528; im- 
ported, 532; Lapstone Kidney, 559 

Potting, 471; various, 243, 24 

“Poultry-keeping for Profit or Exhi- 
bition,” 177 

Poultry—farm paying ? 52; news, 105, 
855 5 nodel house for, 10/ ; keeping, 
413; extensive keeping, 106, 226; 
chickens feathering badly and 
dying. 106; cross-breeding, 106; 
run ia dry season, 152; profitable, 
153; washing, 202; farming, 293, 
414, 415, 453; imported, 226; yards, 
270; young dying, 888; sales, 393, in 
Paris, 41 

Porch, evergreen creeper for, 292 

Preston Pigeon Show, 356 

Primula, culture of double, 104; some 
species, 447; longifolia and culture, 
448 

Primulas, 532; double, 890, from seed, 
409; blind, 412, 434 

Pringlea antiscorbutica, 518 

Protecting plants, 433 

Pruning in winter, 530 

Prunus, 462 z 

Putty, making, 475 

Pyrethrum edgings, leaving, 812 

Pyrethrums from seed, 112, 412 

Pyrola rotundifolia, 191 

Pyrus, 462 


RABBITS, EATING THEIR YOUNG, £56 
management of Lops, 562 

Radishes, soil for, 312 

Railway misdoings. 61 

“Rain and Rivers,” 73 

Rain, Mr. G. J. Symons’s volume on, 8 

Ramogdia pyrenaica and culture, 511 

Ranunculus and culture, 460 

Raspberries, culture, 292, $11; three 
red, 412; weevils on, 16 

Ray, John, 512 

Reading Poultry Show, 416 

Recreation grounds near London, 290 

Red spider, 399 

Regent’s Park, 283 

Reigate Rose Show, 27 

Reminiscences, 551 

Repton, Humphry, 553 ; epitaph, 212 

PRO INS obtusa gracilis aurea, 

2 


Rhexia virginica and culture, 4 

Rhododendron forcing, 354 

Rhododendrons, at Duneevan, 43; 
Geers 484; transplanting large 

Rhubarb forcing, 292 

Richmond Horticultural Show, 5 

Ripon Poultry Show, 40 

Rivers’s Nurseries, 124 

Robson, Mr. J., presentation to, 305 

Rochdale Poultry Show, 198 

Rock garden near Leicester, 310 

Romneya Coulteri, 429 

Roots, descending, 353; storing in 
winter, 227 

Rockery, plants for, 73 

osetia Society, West of Scotland, 


Rose Society, National, 506, 532 
Roses—American opinion, 482; ants 
on, 82; Mr. Baker’s, 4; the best. 62; 
John Bright, 127; late blooming, 
5382; on north border, 429; burying 
in winter, 446; late campaign of, 
186 ; for small collection, 363; select 
crimson, 413; culture of in pots, 179 ; 
Messrs. Curtis & Co.’s, 8; cuttings, 
429; from cuttings, 28, 104; under 
difficulties, 114; election, 86, 55, 188, 
242, 257, 277, 298, 362, 365, 879, 384, 403, 
421, 441; votes in election, 322, 842, 
3416; nurserymen’s yotes, 364, 882; 
flowers small, 886; for foliage, 59; 
large foliage. 145; orange fangus, 61; 
for town gardens, 185; in small gar- 
dens, 447; how not to grow, 881; 
Marie Van Houtte, 227; house for, 
8725 judging, 67; at Kensington, 72: 
late, 422; leaves mottled, 61; at 
Leek, 327; Manetti, 293, 452 ; raising 
Manetti stocks, 334; manuring, 423, 
448, and plantmg, 464; Marechal 
Niel, 235; failing, 16; unhealthy, 
475 ; mildew, 82,152,197; our old, 443 ; 
in exposed places, 251; list of for 
pots, 180; planting, 412, 484; repot- 
ting, 174 ; Réve d’Or, 475 ; Rhododen- 
dron bed for, 269; conference, 509, 
517, 529; of rosarians, 446; seeds and 
cuttings, 245; ninety-nine select, 207 ; 
select H.P., 372; shows, 55; dark 
soil for, 129 ; at Southwell, 182; stan- 
dards, 410 3 Stocks for, 12, 45, 159, 259, 
379; budding, $35; Tea-scented, 265, 
312; cup for Tea, 405; twelve, apy 


vii 
RosEs—Continued. 7 
variety, 276; transplanting, 299; 
twelve, any variety, 2:1; Paul Ver- 
dier, 90; vigorous, ; for cold 


vinery, 320; at Wisbeach, §; year of, 
87; York and Lancaster, 61 
Rockery. plants for, 73 
Rosewood, $31 
Roup, remedy for, 398 


St. Jamres’s PaRE Canat, 558 

Salisburia adiantifolia, 462; 
gation, 104 

Salsafy, forcing, 475, 476 

Saltaire Poultry Show, 106 

Salt brine manure, 235 

Sandown Park Horticultural Show, 26 

Sandy Flower Show, 187 

Sarracenias, winter, 426 

Saul’s Nurseries at Washington, 50 

Sawdust and Mushrooms, 812 

Scale insects, 408, 448 

scaly legs in fowls, 274 

Scarborough Lily after flowering, 220 

Schizostylis coccinea, 478 

Scottish tour notes, 74, 122, 287, 845 

Scutellaria mociniana, 830 

Sea Buckthorn for shrubbery, 831 

Seacoast vegetation, 861 

Seagulls in gardens, 8 

Sea-kale forcing, 82, 353 

Seaside, evergreens, 559; plants, 260 

Seashore trees and shrubs, $2 

Season lesgons—spring, 112, 185, 181, 
230 

Sedum spectabile, 478 

Sempervivum, californicum, winier- 
ing, 293; tabuleforme propagation, 

1 


propa- 


Senecio macroglossus, 510 

September aspects, 286 

Serapias papilionaceo-lingua, 351 

Sewage at Paris, 831 

Shading plant-stove, 82 

Shrubs, for small garden, 372 
ard, 503 ‘i 

Silkies roosting, 358 

Silene pendula compacta hardy, 298 

Skeletonising leaves, 22C 

Sleep of plants 208 

Small fruits, tree form, 192 

Smoky district, shrubs for, 538 

Snails, excluding, 39 

Snaith Poultry Show, 62 

Snakeweeds, 361 

Solanum capsicastrum culture, 412 

Soot water, 293; for Vines, 105 

South London Poultry Show, 500 

Southport Flower Show, 37 

Southwell, Mr. Merryweather’s nur- 
series, 182 

Southwell Poultry Show, 396 

Specimen preserving, 42 

Spinach, culture of, 157 

Spirea japonica, culture, 
pots, 245 

Spirzas, forcing, 402 

Stoke Park pouitry-yard, 415 

“Stove and Greenhouse Ornamental 
leaved Plants,” 236 

Stove, arrangements, 519; climber, 
red-flowered, 872; for greenhouse, 
334; plants, management of, 178 

Stoves, mineral oil, 245 

Strawberries—culture, 12, 102, of 
Alpine, 197, extensive culture, 162; 
Sir J. Paxton, 98, 45, 72, 114, 167; 
to grow Hautbois, 55; mildewed, 60; 
for showing, 82; for light soil, 82; 
Mmanuring, 105; for sandy soil, 245 ; 
manure for, 354; as a field crop, 
870; with Vines, 392; forcing, 392; 
for forcing, 433; in November, 427, 
431,446; Garibaldi, 427, 431, 467, 481, 
494; from seed, 434, 441 

Suburban gardening, 14, 59, 102, 150, 
195, 248, 299, 332, 370, 410, 451, 494, 586 - 

Sudbury House, succulents at, 172 

Sunflower seeds, 274; seed for fowls 
250 

Sutton & Co., 494 

Sutton & Sons’ temperance restaurant, 
351; Root Show, 467 

Swallow-worts, 470 . 

Swanley, flowers and fruit, 138; vege- 
table and fruit culture at, 162 

Swindon Poultry Show, 477 A 

es 82, 54,70; beneficial effects 
ol, 


stand 


861; in 


TABLE DECORATIONS, 51 

Tacsonia buds falling, 129 

Tarring trees, 519 

Tasmania, notes from, 492 a 

anton Deane Horticultural Society, 

42 

Tea imported. 370 

Temple, Sir W., 457 _ 

Tennis ground marking, 17 

Thompson fund, results of, 172 

Thorn decaying, 452 

Thrips, 399 : 

Timber, of the United States, 140 
trees, profitable, 240 

Titlark and feeding, 19 

Tobacco for fumigating, 269 

Todea superba as aroom Fern, 100 

Todmorden Poultry Show, 222 

Tomatoes, culture, 102, 286; and Po- 
tato disease, 305, 327, 845, 366, 870; 
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TomatoEs—Continued. 
stepping, 104, 130; as wasp preven- 
ters, 194 

Tong Poultry Show, 106 

Torquay lanes,3 

“ Tree-lifter,” 100 

Tree planting, 204, 216, 242; absence 
of, 212; ornamental, 148, 170, 192, 
and useful, 266; in Canada, 266; re- 
warded, 558 

Trees, planting of for timber, 160; 
and shrubs, deciduous, 367, 420, 441, 
461; native deciduous. 517 

Boe culture, 381; Uvaria names, 


Tropzolums, bulbs, 334; Lobbianum, 
406 ; speciosum, 115, 304, 340, 3f4, 405; 
speciosum and pentaphyllum cul- 
ture, 293 

Truffle. the White, 98 

Truro Poultry Show, 62 

Tulipa Hageri, 58 

Tulip, culture, 377; Tree sowing, 434; 
Tree, 462 

Tulips for exhibition, 24 

Tunbridge Wells Pottionltaral Show, 
27; Poultry Show, 335 

Turkeys, fattening, 438; heads“swoll- 
en, 292 

TOENID, Red Globe, 405; Silver Ball, 


Turnips for winter and spring use, 157 


Turr#a obiusifolia, 493 
Tweed Vineyard, notes on, 28 


UusTER HoRTIcULTURAL SHOW, 37 


VALLOTA PURPUREA FOR BEDDING, 329 
‘Van Geert’s nursery, 464 


Acacia longifolia ...... 
Alfreton Hall gardens. 
Apples, early - 
Aquarium... 
Asarum europzum 
Astrantia major... 
Banks, Sir Joseph 
Battersea Park .. 
Bestwood House 

Bishopstowe.........+.0--+« 
Buckingham Palace Gardens 
Bupleurum fruticosum .... 
Butomus umbellatus .... 
Caltha palustris .. 
Castle Kennedy 
Chambers, Sir W. 
Chrysanthemum, 
Curtis, W. - 
Comme ina tuk 
Draceoa Goldieana 
Dioscorearetisa .. 
Diospyros kaki ceseserseeee 


| Vegetable Marrow not swelling, 82 


Vegetables, exhibiting, 269; prospec- 
tive scarcity of, 157 

Vegetation early, 518 

Veitch’s fruit prizes, 8 

Veitch’s nurseries, 554 

Veratrums and culture, 410 

Verbenas for cut flowers, 70 

Veronica Blue Gem, 406, 445, 472 

Veronicas, useful, 421 

Victoria Park, 489 

Villa gardening, 14, 59, 102,150, 195, 243, 
29), 332) 370, 410, 45), 494, 536 

Vine border, covering, 475, 520; fun- 
gus, 475 

Vine forcing, 891, 392;*select, 392; 
management of late, 393 


Vinery, air, 1525 air-tight, 360; divid- | 


ing, 82; insects fin, 220; manage- 
ment, 14; plants in, 433 
Vines—leaves brown, 17, 61; pot-cul- 
ture, 38, 173; failing, 89; over-luxu- 
riant, 61, 219; leaves, fungus on, 82; 
torips on, 105; not fruiting, 130; 
planting, i135, 152; leaves decaying, 
131; extension system, 191; over 
hot-water pipes, 197; grafting, 203, 
496; leaves falling, 208; changing, 
220; not growing, 245; in pots in 
open air, 253: border, 259; insects 
on 259; for vinery, 292; charcoal for 
border, 812; cutting down old, 312; 
mildew, 16, 174, 331, 372, 526; border, 
834; in greenhouse, 335, 412, 453 
transplanting old, 835; in pots, 339: 
fruiting young, 372; pests, 39! 
dressing border, 412; pruning, 45 
early foreing, 474; in pots, 475; 
Muscat in stove, 476; pruning, 503 ; 
for late vinery, 520; renewing old, 
533; Muscats on the extension 


VinEs—Continued. _ 
system, 534; training, 549; tempe- 
ratures for, 559 

Vineyard, French, 890 

Viola odorata pendula, 392 

Violas, culture of, 25: list of and 
culture, 174; notes on, 186 

Violets, culture, 359; and Pansies, 349; 
Prince Consort, 352: odorata pen- 
dula, 298; select, 45; unhealthy, 
476 


Virginian Creeper for house wal, 372 


WACHENDORFIA THYRSIFLORA AND 
CULTURE, 70 

Walk draining, 220 

Walks, making, 538 

Wallflowers, stopping, 372 

Walnut, 462 

Walnuts, keeping, 393 

Wardian cases and ferneries, 109 

Warminster Poultry Show, 199 

Wasps’ nests, destroying, 242, 331 

Wasps, banishing, 96; in vineries, 
194 

Watercresses in pots, 431 

Watering, 17; improper prapiice of, 
181; in winter, 482 

Watery soil, 293 

Watford Poultry Show, 522 : 

Weather, 494; in London and Scot- 
lana, 558 

Weeds on walks, 520 

Weeks, doings of dast and present, 
15, 88, 60, SO, 103, 129, 159, 173, 195, 218, 
2, 267, 291, 811, 333, 352 371, 391, 411, | 

2, 451, 474, 494, 518, 536, 558 | 
Weenine! trees, 503 | 
Weigel amabilis Looymansi aurea, 


WOODCUTS. 


Eryngium maritimum 
Espaliers . 
Forsyth, W. 
Gates and stiles .... 
Gooseberry, standard 
Hyde Park............ 
Kensington Gardens 
Knight, T. A. ........ 
Ladder, self-adjusting 
Liatris pyenostachya 


Miltonia cuneata 
Momordica balsamea 
Oncidium crispum flav 
Pearson, J.R. .... 
Phylloxera vastatrix.. 
Potato disease spores 
Poultry house ..,c.cs+0e 


Eaton Hall .........00006 


Ray, John 


Primula longifolia... 
Pyrola rotundifolia 


Regent’s Park . 


Wellingtonia gi 
Wheelbarrows... 
Wimbledon Hous 
Wire strainers... 
Wollaton Hall}. 
Worsley Hall ......s0++0e» 


Wellingtonia gigantea pendula, 422 
Wellington Poultry Show, 271 

West Indian plants, 496 

West of England Rose Show, 56 
West of Scotland Rosariars’ Show, 


West Riding Flower Show, 119 

Weybridge, 385 

Weymouth Poultry Show, 221 

Wheelbarrows, 330 

White poultry exhibitors, 374 

Wigandias, wintering, 292 

Willows, 462 

Wimbledon House, 262, 324 

Wimbledon Horticultural Show, 47; 
Society, 235, 445 

Wimbledon Gardeners’ Society, 143; 
anniversary, \87 

Window, boxes in winter, $27; gar- 
dening, 511; plant Show, 50 

Winter-tlowering plants, 290 

Winter flowers, indoor early, 48L 

Wire, for fruit training, 351; strain. 
ing, 326 

Wireworms, 409; destroying, 229, 559 
in Vine border, 8385 

Witloof, 474 

Witsenia corymbosa, 331 

Wollaton Hall, 189 

Woodlark and feeding, 19 

Woodlice in frame, 13) 

Woodwork, preserving, 261 


| Woolly refuse, 496 


Worsley Hall, 214, 237 
Wych Elm, 219 


XANTHOCERAS SORBIFOLIA PROPAGA- 
TION, 236 


YEAR, RETROSPECT, 555 
Yew hedge decaying, 560 


Repton, Humphrey .. aaccco 3 
Retinospora obtusa gracilis aurea - 555 
Rhexia virginica .........2...++. a 4 
Rose Maréchal Niel dears - 146 
Scale insect ..... - 408 
Temple, Sir W. - « 468 

butiiesece BS. 
Victoria Park . . 490 
Vine training, extension. - 535 
Wachendorfia thyrsifora .. =k) 
Water barrow. 
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PELARGONIUMS FOR CONSERVATORY 
DECORATION ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


HE perfection to which the Pelargonium of 
the common Tom Thumb type has now 
been brought renders this class of plants 
very suitable for indoor decoration. At the 
present time there are some signs of the old 
hardy sweet-scented flowers being substi- 
tuted for the Geranium in many flower beds, 
and with the decadency of Geraniums for 
this purpose there is every appearance of 
their being used for conservatory decoration 
to a much greater extent than hitherto. Plants are not 
very plentiful which are capable of extending their flower- 
ing period over three or four months at the most, and it 
is pretty well known to those who are expected to have 
the conservatory replete with flowers every day of the 
year that it is often a difficult matter to keep up a gay 
appearance. With a quantity of selected and properly- 
managed Pelargoniums, however, every conservatory 
may be easily made a place of great beauty, not only at 
the change of the season, but throughout every day of 
the year. 

Those introducing these Pelargoniums for the first time 
generally begin with young plants in 3-inch pots. This 
is the first size they are put into after they are rooted, 
and strong young plants produce fine trusses of bloom in 
this size for a time. As soon as the plants look as if they 
wanted more space at the roots to develope themselves 
they should be shifted into 6:inch pots. When placed in 
the 3-inch pots about the beginning of March they gene- 
rally require to be shifted into the latter size about the 
latter end of May. The soil now, as at the first potting 
and all other times, should consist of somewhat open 
loam and a little thorough-decayed horse or cow dung. 
A small quantity of drainage carefully placed. at the 
bottom of each pot is very necessary. As there is plenty 
of space to place a good quantity of fresh soil around a 
ball which is shifted out of a 3-inch pot into a 6-inch one 
without reducing the ball it should be transferred into 

the larger size whole. While potting, in every case, 
the soil should be pressed very firmly. When this is 
not done the plants must be watered two or three times 
a-day in hot weather. Some weeks after being placed in 
the 6-inch pots most of the plants will have made sufii- 
cient wood to afford a few cuttings. These should be 
taken off the first, second, or not later than the third, 
week of July. Each cutting should be made in the ordi- 
nary way and placed singly in small thumb-pots amongst 
a mixture of loam, leaf soil, and sand. Until they have 
formed a quantity of roots they must be kept in a cool 
rather moist place in a somewhat confined atmosphere. 
At this time of year they root quickly, and as soon as 

; they begin to grow they should be potted into 3-inch pots 
and set in an open frame, or in the open air altogether if 
a frame is not available. From the time they begin to 


grow in the 3-inch pots until the middle of September 
they should be fully exposed to the sun 
No, 797,.—VoL, XXXI., NEw SERIEs, 


, and never be 


allowed to droop from want of water. Before that time 
many of the plants will show bloom, but every particle 
of this should be removed as it appears. In September 
each plant should be potted into a 6-inch pot. After this 
they should be grown in a frame where they can be pro- 
tected from cold and wet, and all the flowers which are 
produced should be left on the plants after this time. In 
November this batch of plants will supply abundance of 
flowers, and continue to do so throughout the whole winter 
months. Plants treated in this way bloom as freely in 
the winter as spring-rooted plants do in summer. 

The plants in 6-inch pots which supplied these cuttings 
in July will be benefited by being cut-in or pinched again 
in August. Another batch of cuttings should be put in 
then, but instead of placing them in thumb-pots this 
time they should at once be put into 3-inch pots. In this 
size they should remain through the winter until March, 
or whatever time it is convenient to shift them into larger 
pots. As soon as the cuttings are taken off in August 
the plants from which they have been taken should be 
shifted out of the 6-inch into 8-inch or 9-inch pots. With 
this addition to their root room they again start vigor- 
ously into fresh growth and flower freely all winter. In 
spring the July-struck cuttings should be potted out of 
their 6-inch pots into others two or three sizes larger, when 
they will continue blooming throughout the summer. 
Those in the larger-sized pots may be cut down in spring 
and formed into cuttings. The plants are not of such a 
useful size when they become large in a 9-inch pot; 
besides, small, healthy, well-grown plants under a year 
old always produce finer blooms than plants on the de- 
cline. It will thus be understood that to have Pelar- 
goniums in perfection all the year round there should 
always be one batch of plants following on the heels of 
another; and it is a great point to have at least one lot 
of plants always in their prime, and this is easily enough 
obtained by propagating frequently, as above advised, aud 
never allowing the plants to become stunted in their pots 
-| before transferring them to larger pots. 

Throughout the whole of their existence potting and 
watering are the chief of their wants. At no period 
of their growth do they require to be syringed, sponged, 
fumigated, or have any of those endless operations per- 
formed on them which are so necessary to the well- 
being of fancy Pelargoniums, herbaceous Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, and many other plants which might be named 
that only bloom for a brief space and are destroyed. 

An ordinary Pelargonium cutting will often bloom if 
allowed before it is well rooted, and I have seen them 
when potted-on continue to do so for twelve months after- 
wards without intermission. Certain varieties may be 
considered to have much to do with the time and duration 
of their blooming, but this need not be regarded as a 
matter of great importance. I have no experience of any 
other bat the Chilwell strain, and I have no particular 
desire to become acquainted with any other, as many 
of them include all that is required in a Pelargonium : 
colour, size, form are there. ‘lo be brief, I will not go 
further back than those which were sent out for the first 
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time last year, although there are many older than that worth 
mentioning. Scarlet: John Gibbons, very bright and large 
trusses, single blooms often measure more than 2 inches 
across; Rey. I’. Atkinson is the finest scarlet of last year’s 
introduction; it is superb in every way, and it has a good 
companion in this season’s lot in David Thomson. With us 
there is little difference between the flowers, but the leaves 
of the latter are perfectly green, while those of the former 
are deeply zonaled. Pink: Lady Byron, very fine indeed; 
Lucy Bosworth; Lady Sheffield, best of all this class; Mrs. 
Rogers, Sybil Holden, scarlet and crimson, with white eye; 
Mrs. Whiteley, Harl Manvers, Dora Charlton, A. Henderson 
(very dark crimson), Charles Smith, E. Davies, Sir H. S. 
Stanhope, scarlets, in the way of Corgair and Vesuvius, but 
much better; Wordsworth, Havelock, Lord Zetland. Other 
beautiful varieties: Mrs. Mellish, rose; Mrs. Leacroft, red, 
fine white eye; Ellen and Mrs. Jacoby, salmon; Frederick 
William, rosy plum colour, extra fine; Mrs. Lancaster, clear 
bright pink; Louisa Smith, vivid crimson; John Fellows, 
cerise; Mary Pearson, rose; Mrs. Mellish and Evelyn Mellish, 
light rose. Many more good varieties might be named, but 
these are very select. All those which are fine and free summer 
‘bloomers are generally the same in the winter time.—J. Murr. 


FRUIT APPEARANCES AND PROSPECTS. 


Dunine the early part of May, with frost every night, the 
chance of a crop of fruit of any kind looked a very poor one 
indeed. - Matters have considerably improved since then, and 
wo may now fairly expect to retain such fruit aswehave. Pears 
are almost a total failure, and Apples are partially so. Late- 
flowering kinds are generally supposed to be the least liable to 
injury from frost, but they have not escaped this season so 
well as the early-flowering kinds. Irish Peach and Oslin, which 
were flowering in the middle of April, have a good crop on 
them; while Margaret, and others which did not flower till a 
month later when the frost was more severe, have next to 
no fruit. Some trees of various sorts shaded on the east side 
by timber trees from the early sun have also a good crop. 

Plums on the west walls are abundant, especially Early Fa- 
vourite, Cooper’s Large, Mirabelle, Purple Gage, and Green 
Gage; those on the east side have only athincrop. There was 
abundance of bloom everywhere, which appeared to set, but only 
a very small portion of fruit swelled off. Standards do not pay 
for growing here, as, owing to the soil and climate being rather 
ungenial, they get covered with insects, and there is no chance 
to wage war against them as there is with trees on a wall. 
Many of the wall trees, especially Golden Drop Plums, have much 
bare wood. I am in the habit of nailing-in some young wood 
every season to take the place of that which is weak or dis- 
figured ; it sometimes bears a few Plums the year after laying- 
in, and always forms quantities of spurs for fruiting in future 
seasons. Last year, owing, I suppose, to the unfavourable 
weather, many of these spurs formed ouly fruit buds—no wood 
buds at all, and now the frost has taken the fruit the branches 
are bare. ‘ Cooper’s Largo, or La Delicieuse, is a valuable Plum, 
it always bears, and is good for all purposes; it is better than 
Washington in all respects but appearance. Washington with 
me is a shy bearer—a very handsome iruit, but only second- 
rate in quality. : 

My fan-trained Peach wrees are similar to a lady’s fan when 
it has had too much wear and shows rather more framework 
than is desirable, but still there is some fruit on them and no 
blister. They had a wooden coping over them a foot wide, and 
were covered every night with frigi domo from the 9th of 
March to the beginning of June. Another wall with the trees 
trained cordon fashion has an abundant crop of fruit; this, 
however, had the benefit of being sheltered from the sharpest 
frosts in winter, as I did not consider the wood sufficiently 
ripe to bear much frost. None of the trees covered at night 
with frigi domo have a blistered leaf on them, and this in- 
eludes somo maiden trees planted in November. Other maiden 
trees of the same batch, and treated exactly similar, excepting 
that they had no frigi domo over them, though they had the 
same sort of coping-boards, are now quite worthless, every one 
of them being blistered, deformed, and stunted, and some 
actually dead. To succeed with Peach trees at all I find I 
must cover them from their infancy whether they have fruit 
on them or not. Herring nets, tiffany, and euch-like slight 
covering have been tried and found wanting; they will not 
keep out 8° or 10° of frost on two successive nights if the intor- 
vening day happens also to have a low temperature, and on 


“chance of haying a continuous unchecked flow. 


out of place from this damp climate. 


two or three occasions this spring the mercury did not riso 
above 35° any time during the day. A covering like a blanket 


-igs needed to keep out such weather. 


Although I have such abundance of fruit on my cordon trees, 
and the plan proves much more profitable here than fan- 
training, Ido not mean to train any more this way, as many 
of the trees are gumming badly, and plainly show they do not 
like so much restriction. I think the best plan will be one 
which ig more natural than any of the systems in ordinary use 
—viz., to plant maiden trees upright, and fasten the laterals 
on each side to form main branches, making a tree something 
of the shape of a horizontal-trained Pear, excepting that the 
branches instead of being horizontal should have an incline of 
30° or 35°, and the bearing wood instead of being spurred 
should be laid-in on each side of the main branches. 

There is little or no winter pruning necessary to carry out 
this plan. A novice can see easier what there is to do toa 
tree than he can with a fan-trained tree (unless that fan- 
trained tree would keep as perfect as it does on paper, which 
somehow or other it never does), and when the sap all flows 
through one main to branches’ having all the same elevation 
instead of five or seven mains at different angles, to supply 
branches varying in elevation from 0° to 90°, there is a greater 
There is no 
need to cut maiden trees down, as is usually done if the wood 
is ripe, and the laterals generally thought useless are as good 
as any to train-in for a permanency. Those not required 
should be kept pinched-back till midsummer, and then be re- 
moved with the knife, but most of them can with advantage 
be left on and kept pinched-back to shade the stems. 

Light-coloured walls are far preferable to those of a dark 
colour, the changes of temperature being less violent. 

Cherries on walls, including Morellos, are a fair crop. There 
are none on standards and bushes. Currants are a partial 
crop and will not be fine. Gooseberries, Strawberries, and 
Raspberries are very abundant. 

We have had a long period of dry weather, and although 
our heavy soil is quite moist enough 6 inches below the sur- 
face, the surface itself had become dry and was cracking. I 
therefore thought it advisable to slightly mulch all fruit trees 
and some of the vegetables.—Winuiam Taytor. 


AURICULAS. 


I sHovuxp find it difficult to say how much my old love for 
Auriculas has been stimulated and refreshed by the pleasant 
articles which have appeared from time to time in your pages 
from the pens of the Rey. F. D. Horner and Mr. Douglas, and 
I daresay I am not alone in my feelings of gratitude to them 
for their hints and for the amusement they have afforded to 
our leisure moments. Notes on Auriculas would seem almost 
A moist atmosphere 
is a characteristic of Wales. The rainfall is large; the 
amount of cloud and driving rain from the neighbouring 
Atlantic make it appear even larger than the tell-tale pluvi- 
ometer will gauge. My garden is in a valley surrounded with 
trees, and the Rhododendrons thrive to such an extent that 
we are forced to cut them down in places with a ruthless hand 
to prevent their overgrowing our paths and smothering one 
another. Everything is indicative of damp, the enemy of the 
Auricula, yet ‘“‘ where there’s a will there’s a way; and even 
here with cave and attention I have had some blooms which 
have charmed me and my neighbours, while also some pecu- 
liarities have occurred which perhaps other growers may have 
similarly noticed. 

All my plants of Alderman Wisbey, Dickson’s Duke of Wel- 
lington, Campbell’s Robert Burns, Summerseale’s Catharina, 
Smith’s Ann Smith, and Mrs. Smith, besides other sorts of 
which I had but a single representative, never bloomed at all; 
the plants seemed to be perfectly healthy and vigorous, but 
they never showed symptoms of forming a truss. Of all my 
sorts which did bloom none was better than Heap’s Smiling 
Beauty. I had three planis, all of which came out perfectly, 
and I gather from the prizo lists at Manchester that other 
growers found this fine variety to be in form this year. I had 
a Col. Champneys in grand condition with nine large pips, 
which everyone at first sight selected as a gem. Vivid, gay, 
and dashing it certainly was, but place Smiling Beauty along- 
side, and the effect was as though you brought a gas jet to 
bear upon a farthing rushlight, so necessary is the golden 
throat to light up a first-rate Auricula. 7 


My green edges have been very disappointing. One plant 
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of Ashton’s Prince of Wales came out well with a beautifully | 


pure and vivid green edge, but the other plants were crumpled. 
Franklin’s Colonel is a favourite of mine, very pure and very 
lasting in the bloom. Oliver’s Lovely Ann and Trail’s General 
Niel seem fair and easily increased sorts, but Oliver’s Lady 
Ann Wilbraham was too heavy in the body colour. 

The grey edges have done better. Lancashire Hero (one of 
my plants is green-edged), Lightbody’s Inkerman, Cunning- 
ham’s John Waterston, McLean’s Unique, Lightbody’s Richard 
Headly, Fletcher’s Ne Plus Ultra, and Turner’s Ensign, which 
last was very fine, only the petals werd slightly recurved, 
opening beyond the flat. 

Among the whites after Smiling Beauty camo Taylor’s Glory, 
Lee’s Earl Grosvenor, Gairns’ Model, and Clegg’s Crucifix, a 
very bold large flower. 

In the self-edged class I like Lord Lorne as much as any. 
What a flower C. J. Perry would be with only a brighter eye ! 
Topsy, Pizarro, Blackbird, and Mrs. Sturrock came well. 

Slugs have proved formidable enemies. They abound in 
this damp country, and they will march long distances in the 
night and go direct to the heart of the best sorts. The larva 
of Phlogophora meticulosa (Angleshades Moth) and Plusia 
gamma (Gamma Moth) haye robbed me of Smith’s Lycurgus 
and Sykes’ Complete; and some Tortrix, which I am rearing 
to determine the species, has been at work. I have not lost 
my plants, but the larva succeeded in each case in taking 
sufficient from the heart to destroy the chance of bloom for 
the year before I discovered its presence. 

Would the Rey. F. D. Horner or other successful raiser of 
seedlings tell me how they manage their seeding? Is the 
selection of the pollen parent left to chance or insect agency ? 
or is the pollen taken from one to the other by means of a 
camel’s-hair brush, so that by selection of parentage the fail- 
ings of an Auricula may be corrected in its offspring? I have 
tried this plan this year; but I fear that my isolation of the 
mother plant has been incomplete, and that without a bell- 
glass to each plant the more fertilisation of the mother bloom 
with selected pollen may be insufficient.—J. T. D. L. 


IN AND ABOUT THE] TORQUAY LANES.—No. 3. 


No weather could be more suitable for enjoying these shaded 
lanes than that which is now about 90° in the shade, and of 
those lanes none are more shaded or more beautiful than those 
around Berry Pomeroy Castle, where I was the day before 
Iam writing this. 

Beneath the trees there—evidence of a late season—were 
still in bloom a few Wood Anemones, and poignantly did they 
recall to memory the day of boyhood of fifty years since, 
when [ first found that flower in the Langford woods of 
Essex, and had a word-combat as to the origin of its name. 
We had no dispute as to Anemone being derived from tho 
Greek for the wind, anemos, but we could not agree as to the 
why a flower which seeks for shade and shelter in woods 
should be called ‘‘ The Wind Flower.” I believe it was be- 
cause its pappused seeds are borne ‘ over the hills and far 
away,’’ even by the slightest wind. My companion, an old 
parson, who cherished both the Anemone and Ranunculus in 
his vicarage garden, advocated the growth of the dark-coloured 
varieties, and I read in the century-old book of the Dutch 
florist I quoted in my last, ‘‘ the best sorts to gather seeds 

_from are the deep violets, and such as are all red.” 

This has but slight reference to the Beech woods of Berry 
Pomeroy, but it was near a noble specimen of those Beeches 
that I saw the Anemone nemorosa. That noble Beech is 
known there as ‘‘ The Wishing Tree,” and the well-trampled 
surface around it testifies that very many pilgrims have thrice 
passed round it to win what they desire. A noble tree it is, 
some 150 feet high, with a trunk nearly 20 feet in circum- 
ference, and branches covering a circle 100 feet in diameter. It 
is one of very many I haye stood beneath, each associated 
with some bright aspect of our nature, and testifying that “it 
is a happy world after all.’ The Baobab in India, sacred to 
the most influential of Hindoo deities, and only another namo 
for God; the Gospel Oaks of England; the Mother Vines of 
Italy ; the cleft Ash trees through which to pass the diseased 
and the crippled; and the Yew trees of many graveyards, but 
one of the finest here has been taken away, that of Waldon 
Hill Wood. 

I sit within the ruins of Pomeroy Castle, and am saddened 
that it is one of the numerous possessions of the wealthy of 
our land that is not rendered residential. No places within 


those possessions are so worthy of being tenanted as those 
which haye a history. Berry Pomeroy Castle is one of these, 
and one of the Seymour family with a judgment and taste 
deserving commemoration commenced erecting a mansion 
worthy of his dukedom, but his successors unworthily have 
allowed it to be swept away. The Castle was built by a 
Pomerai in the reign of the first William, and remained 
possessed by his descendants for five centuries, and then was 
forfeited to the Protector Somerset, in the possession of whose 
descendants it yet remains. 

There and around here I have heard words quite new to me, 
and which may be jotted down in a cluster. Lippen, a bee 
hive; cockhedge, » Hawthorn hedge; cowslop, the Foxglove ; 
cuckoe, the Harebell; fast, the subsoil; hoop, a bullfinch ; 
skeer, to brush over with a scythe; tang and untang, to tie 
and untie; and wood-quist, a wood pigeon, the cooing of 
which I heard on my way to the neighbouring fine half-ruin 
Compton Castile, to which tradition tells there is a subterranean 
passage. Compton is a castellated mansion, and I call it a 
half-ruin because its centre has been rendered habitable, and 
has a farmer for tenant. Its garden, stone-walled and occupy- 
ing three-fourths of an acro, is stocked with huge old Goose- 
berry trees; tho walls are covered with Apple and Pear trees, 
all very old yet fruitful, and I regretted that the fruit was too 


‘young for identification, and in the borders were rows of 


Raspberries and Wood Strawberries improved by culture, but 
still exhibiting their close relationship to the wild specimens 
which abound on the hedgebanks all around here. The climate 
so well suits the wild Strawberries that they may be found 
flowering in almost every month. The Apple trees are so 
gnarled and look as old as if they were on the walls when the 
cannons of the Cromwellians played against the mansion. 

Returning to Torquay I halted at the Exhibition of the 
Torbay Horticultural Society in Belgrave Park, on a site com- 
manding a marine view unsurpassable. I must restrict my 
notes te the Roses at the Show. The prizes were awarded as 
follows :— 


First prize a silver cup (open), for the largest and best collection of cut 
Roses, not legs than seventy-two distinct varieties.—Curtis, Sandford, & Co. 
Nurserymen only—Forty-eight distinct varieties.—Cup, Curtis, Sandford, and.. 
Co. Amateurs.—Forty-eight distinct varieties, one truss of each.—Cup, Mr, 
Beachey; 2, Rey. J. P. Tomlinson; 3, Mr. Robson. Twenty-four varieties, 
single trusses.—1, Mr. Beachey; 2, Rev. J. P. Tomlinson; 8, Mr. Robson, 
Twelve |varieties, three trusses.—1, Mr. Beachey; 2, Rey. J. P. Tomlinson” 
8, Mr. Robson. Twelve distinct varieties, single trasses,—1, Mr. Beachey 3 
2, Mr. W. Froude; 3, Mr. Spencer-Mead. Twelve best new Roses of 1874 and 
1875, distinct, single trusses (open).—Curtis, Sandford, & Co. Six blooms of 
any Rose of 1875 or 1876.—Curtis, Sandford, & Co. Twelve single trusses. 
of any fine Rose.—l, Curtis, Sandford, & Co.; 2, Mr. Beachey. Large 
pouquet of Roses.—2, Mrs. Hogg. Hand bouquet of Roses.—2, Curtis, 
Sandford, & Co, Amateurs.—For vase or epergne of Roses, with foliage only. 
—1, Mrs. Hogg; 2, Mr. Beachey, Ladies only.—Ornamental basket of Roses, 
with Rose foliage only—Mrs. Hogg. Stand of yellow Roses, twelve blooms 
(open).—Mrs. Hogg. Stand of Tea Roses, twelve blooms.—Curtis, Sandford,. 
and Co. 


The seventy-two trebles, for which the first prize was awarded 
to Messrs. Curtis, Sanford, & Co., comprised the following 
varieties :— 

Hybrid Perpetuals: Alfred Colomb, Annie Wood, Antoine Ducher, Antoine 
Mouton, Alexander Dickson, Arthur Oger, Bessie Johnson, Bernard Verlot, 
Boule de Neige, Camille Bernardin, Capitaine Christy, Centifolia Rosea, Charles 
Lefebvre, Col. de Rougemont, Comtesse de Chabrilland, Countess of Oxford, 
Docteur Andry, Duc de Rohan, Duke of Wellington, Duke of Edinburgh, 
Duchess of Edinburgh, Dupuy-Jamain, Edward Morren, Empereur de Maroc, 
Etienne Levet, Hugéne Appert, Exposition de Brie, Frangois Michelon, 
General Jacqueminot, General Von Moltke, Hippolyte Jamain, John Hopper, 
Jules Margottin, La France, L’Esperance, Lelia, Louisa Wood, Madame 
Emma Combey, Madame Chas. Wood, Madame Hippolyte Jamain, Madame 
Lacharme, Madame Marie Finger, Madame Rothschild, Madame Victor 
Verdier, Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier, Mdlle. Marie Rady, Marie Baumann, 
Marguerite de St. Amand, Marquise de Castellane, Mary Turner, Mons. 
Etienne Dupuy, Mons. Noman, Pierre Notting, President Thiers, Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Princess Beatrice, Princess Louise, Richard Wallace, Rosa 
Bonheur, Sophie Coquerelle, Star of Waltham, Victor Verdier, Xavier Olibo. 
Teas: Cheshunt Hybrid, Comtesse de Nadaillac, Deyoniensis, Gloire de 
Dijon, Madame Maurin, Maréchal Neil, Marie Guillot. Bowrbon: Souvenir 
dela Malmaison. Perpetual Moss: Soupert et Notting. 


Iwas informed that this Show was the largest and most 
successful the Society has held, and I can testify that no better 
specimens of some of the varieties of the Rose could be found 
in England. Cheshunt Hybrid, Francois Michelon, and Maré- 
chal Niel were superlative.—G. 


PEACH BLISTER. 

Your correspondent Mr. Luckhurst says in your last volume, 
page 481, that Peach blister is ‘‘caused by the exposure of the 
expanding foliage [of the Peach]. to the influence of frost or 
cold cutting winds,” and as a decisive proof of this being 
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the cause he instances as follows:—Certain leaves exposed 
to the east wind suffered from blister, whilst other leaves not 
so exposed did not suffer. Mr. Luckhurst then goes on to say, 
“Tt has also been asserted that blister is caused by a fungus 
(Asecomyces deformans). This is undoubtedly a mistake; the 
fungus forms upon the affected part simply because it is a 
fayourable medium for its development.” 

As to the decisive proof of the cold cutting winds causing 
the blister, does Mr. Luckhurst not know that Peach blister 
often occurs with great virulence inside the most carefully 
protected orchard houses? Does the cold east wind sweep un- 
checked through these structures? When Mr. Luckhurst says 
the fact of Ascomyces causing blister is undoubtedly a mistake, 
one is tempted to ask, Who says it is undoubtedly a mistake ? 
Mr. Berkeley, who has made vegetable pathology a study for 
fifty years, says of Ascomyces deformans (‘ Outlines,” page 376) 
that it causes one form of blister, and everyone who knows 
the genus Ascomyces and is acquainted with the habits of the 
different species and how they distort foliage and fruit, will 
agree with Mr. Berkeley. 

No doubt the east wind will shrivel and wither all sorts 
of leaves and prepare them for the attacks of all sorts of 
fungi; but this is quite beside the question. A man may ex- 
pose himself to the east wind and then die of bronchitis, con- 
sumption, inflammation of the lungs, or other diseases, but 
no one but a quack would say that man died of the wind. 
A child may sit by a drain and speedily die of diptheria or 
eneid fever, but although the drain may have predisposed 
the child to the attack, he dies of diptheria or fever, not of 
drain. The truth of these statements is proved by the fact of 
diptheria, fever, and bronchitis infecting healthy subjects who 
have not been exposed to winds and drains. It is known to 
be the same with Peach blister and a large number of other 
fungoid diseases of plants. 

Mr. Luckhurst says, ‘‘Can anyone who asserts that fungus 
is the cause of blister give us any facts in support of a theory 
which strikes me as being mischievous and calculated to mis- 
lead?” As I, in common with many other observers, believe 
one form of Peach blister to be caused by Ascomyces de- 
formans (a form quite distinct from that of tender leaves 
shrivelled by the east wind), I venture to submit the above 
facts for Mr. Luckhurst’s consideration, trusting they may not 
prove mischievous and calculated to mislead.—W. G. SurrH. 

[Blistered Peach leaves with Ascomyces deformans were 
figured by Mr. W. G. Smith on page 31, vol. xxix.] 


HERCULES AT HOME. 


“T am in lovely bloom; do come over and see my Roses, 
but it must be either early in the morning or late at night. 
I stage for Maidstone at 4.30 a.m. (Tuesday).” Such was the 
message I received from Mr. Baker, and busy though I was I 
could not refuse the invitation, so I went by the last train to 
Exeter with the intention of helping him to stage for Maid- 
stone. ‘‘If you are waking call me early; call me early, Mary 
dear,” was my request to the Abigail at the lodgings; but, 
alas! I needed not to be called, for the fear of being too late 
kept me awake all night, and punctually at 4.30 I turned up 
at Heavitree. There I found Hercules on the look-out for his 
gardener, and much astonished to find me instead. However, 
the old man soon appeared, and then we set to work. 

But what a sight met my eyes! I cannot better describe it 
than by saying you looked over a sea of bloom. There were 
four thousand Rose trees in full bloom, spread over 2 space 
which certainly did not exceed a quarter of an acre, and in 
my opinion was much less. Every good Rose in cultivation 
with one exception was in full bloom. That one was, strange 
to say, La France, which with me is always one of the earliest 
to bloom. 

Under the shade of gigantic Elms the boxes were placed, 
and the tubes filled with spring water, and then we began to 
cut for the cup, which before these lines see the light will 
be on the Heavitree sideboard. What a treat it was to stage 
that stand of thirty-six. The difficulty here was not where 
to find a grand bloom of a yariety, but which to take and 
which to leave of blooms that would grace any stand. We 
commenced with Marquise de Castellane, and I do not hesitate 
to say that if we had had to stage twenty-four blooms of that 
variety we could have done it, and yet left numbers of perfect 
blooms. I can, although I took no list, tell you all about the 
best Roses at Maidstone: Xavier Olibo, Annie Laxton, Centi- 
folia Rosea, Marguerite de St. Amand, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
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Duke of Edinburgh and his Duchess, Mdlle. Engénie Verdier, 
Countess of Oxford, Marie Baumann, all in the finest possible 
form, and many others too; in fact, when the boxes were 
closed I only saw two blooms which could in any way be con- 
sidered weak. 

It was a treat also to see the wonderful knowledge displayed 
by Hercules as to the endurance of the various blooms. Edward 
Morren and blooms of the kind were cut more than half ex- 
panded, while Xavier Olibo and others of those rapid openers 
were cut quite in the bud. By seven o’clock all was completed, 
and the boxes carried off to the cellar, there to wait till the 
night mail conveyed them in the cool to Maidstone. A box of 
spare blooms was cut at night. I now predict that the cup 
value £10 will be awarded to R. N. J. Baker, Esq., Heavitree, 
Exeter.—Joun B. M. Camm. 


RHEXIA VIRGINICA. 


Our figure represents a small family of plants said to be 
indigenous to the vast continent of North America. Though 
a small family there is something very interesting about them 
to the lover of choice, hardy, herbaceous plants. Rhexia 


Fig. 1—Rhesia virginica. 


virginica was introduced to our gardens as far back as 1759; 
the plants of this species require care and skill to cultivate 
them successfully. Rhexias are but little known and less 
cultivated, and are seldom met'with. There are only four or 
five kinds enumerated in some of the best works we have, but 
they are a race of plants of great beauty and ought not to 
remain longer in the background. , 
Their requirements can be met by imitating their natiy. 
habitats—sandy bogs. If they are accommodated with sandy 
peat and moisture success may be expected. They make fine 
plants on the moist rockery, and they will also succeed with 
care in a cool peat border, but they must be supplied with 
water when required. It requires time to get them established, 
and except for increase the plants should not be disturbed. 
They are increased by division when growth has commenced 
in spring. I. have not seen or heard of their being increased _ 
by seed. They are summer-blooming plants of great beauty, 
and ought to be much more cultivated than they are at the 
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present. When well grown and caught in condition they 
would prove telling plants for exhibition purposes in col- 
lections of hardy herbaceous plants.—N. 


RICHMOND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW. 


Unver the auspices of a favourable day—neither too hot nor 
too cold—the second annual Exhibition of this Society was 
held in the Old Deer Park on the 29th ult. The Society, which 
embraces the district of Twickenham, Isleworth, Hast Sheen, 
Kew, Ham, and Petersham, is under the immediate patronage 
of H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Teck, H.R.H. the Duc d’Aumale, and H.R.H. the Duke of Teck, 
who is the President of the Society. It has an influential and 
practical Committee, and indefatigable officers in Lieut.-Col. F. 
Burdett, Treasurer, and Mr. Albert Chancellor, Hon. Secretary. 
Although the Society is young it is prosperous, and its Exhibi- 
tions may be numbered as of the best in the vicinity of London. 
The Deer Park is particularly suitable for a horticultural féte, 
the Beeches and Oaks being sufficiently large and numerous to 
afford shade to all visitors without interfering with the enjoy- 
ment of an agreeable promenade. Under these fine trees the 
tents were erected—one 140 feet by 50 feet for plants, and others 
of smaller dimensions for fruit and vegetables, table decorations 
and Roses, and cottagers’ productions. Large as was the space 
under canvas it was not suflicient to accommodate without 
undue crowding the many competing collections, and conse- 
quently the arrangements. were not so favourable for judging 
and for inspection as they otherwise would have been. It can 
never fail to add to the interest of a show if the collections in 
given classes are placed conveniently near to each other, and 
this, where space is sufficient and taste is exercised, is not an- 
tagonistic to artistic arrangement; but when a first-prize group 
is on one side of a tent, and the second-prize lot on the other, 
visitors simply become bewildered in fruitless searches for the 
different exhibits for purposes of comparison, and obstruction of 
the promenades is the inevitable consequence. 

The Show in question was a crowded Show—crowéded with 
excellent productions, and crowded with a select company of 
appreciative visitors. The centre of the large tent was devoted 
to specimen plants arranged on baize-covered stages, the sides 
being devoted to groups of plants arranged for effect on the 
grass, These groups were semicircular, each occupying about 
100 square feet, and were placed at wide intervals apart, the 
interspaces being occupied by Ferns, Orchids, &c. The tent had 
thus a rich and pleasing effect. For the collections mentioned 
prizes of £5, £4, £3, and £2 were offered, and they were awarded 
to Mr. Kinghorn, Sheen Nursery, Richmond; Messrs. Jackson 
and Sons, Kingston-on-Thames; Mr. Bowell, gardener to Sir 
Aenry Parker, Richmond; and F. Wigan, Esq., Clare Lawn, 
East Sheen, in the order named, an extra prize being awarded 
to Mr. Bates, gardener to W. H. Punchard, Esq., Poulett Lodge, 
Twickenham. The whole of these collections were composed 
of a judicious mixture of fins-foliage and flowering plants, their 
arrangement generally being of’a free and informal character. 
Prizes of this nature cannot fail to give an impetus to the taste- 
ful arrangements of plants, and we were glad to see the com- 
petition so good and the collections so meritorious. Mr. King- 
hhorn’s group was edged with Lycopodiums; and Messrs. Jackson 
had a charming fringe of Agrostis nebulosa raised from seed 
sown this spring. 

SrovyE anD GREENHOUSE PLants.—In the class for nine plants 
Messrs. Jackson & Sons had the first place with plants as fresh 
as if shown in May. Noticeable were Kalosanthes coccinea 


superba 4 feet in diameter, Aphelexes, and Dracophyllum gracile” 


of still larger dimensions, Allamanda grandiflora exceedingly 
bright, a splendid Erica obbata, and a fine Pheenocoma. These 

- were not one-sided plants, but were as perfectly furnished as 
they were healthy and well bloomed. Mr. Child, gardener to 
Mrs. Torr, Garbrand Hall, was placed second for a good collec- 
tion; Mr. Ellis, gardener to J. Galsworthy, Esq., Coombe Leigh, 
Kingston Hill, being third for plants still better, but not sufii- 
ciently distinct to entitle them to a higher position; they were, 
however, undeniably well grown. For six plants Mr. Atrill, gar- 
dener to C. J. Freake, Esq., Bank Grove, Ham, had the first 
place with an excellent collection of freely trained plants; Mr. 
Orafter, gardener to the Rev. W. Finch, Woodlands, Kingston 
Hill, being second for a somewhat irregular collection, yet con- 
taining some good specimens. 

For nine fine-foliage plants Mr. Legg, gardener to S. Ralli, 
Esq., Cleveland House, Clapham Park, was first with the same 
fine plants which won him the premier place at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society’s Show at South Kensington. These plants 
bear the impress of superior culture, being in exuberant health, 
rich colour, and, for the size of their pots, they are very large. 
The Crotons Weismanii, variegatum, and Johannis, and Alocasia 
macrorhiza variegata (the finest plant, perhaps, ever exhibited), 
were in magnificent order; and the Palms Geonoma pumila and 
Stevensonia grandifolia exceedingly fine. Mr. Child had the 
second place with highly coloured Crotons, a very fine Pandanus 


Veitchii, large Maranta zebrina, Palms, &c., a most creditable 
group; Mr. Kinghorn having the third place with Palms, Phor- 
mium tenax variegatum, Yucca aloifolia variegata, Ananassa 
sativa variegata, &c. For six fine-foliaged plants Mr. Bates, 
gardener to W. H. Punchard, Esq., was placed first, Mr. Atrill 
second, and Mr. Crafter third. Mr. Bowell, gardener to Sir H. 
Parker, and Mr. Morrell, gardener to J. S. Rutter, Esq., Cam- 
bridge Park, Twickenham, staged collections worthy ot recogni- 
tion. In this class,in which the competition was great, size 
counted far more than quality and effect; all, however, cannot 
have prizes if all stage good collections. 

In the classes for Pelargoniums Mr. James, gardener to W. F. 
Watson, Esq., Redlees, Isleworth, was a long away ahead with 
both show and fancy varieties. The plants were 2 to 2} feet in 
diameter, not flat, but semi-globular, more effective than cart- 
wheel specimens, and in such modern varieties as Sultan, 
Zephyr, Pompey, Superb, and Example, all superior; his fancy 
varieties comprising Hast Lynne, Mirella, Madame Sainton 
Dolby, Lucy, and The Shah. Mr. Wells, Selwyn Court Gardens, 
Richmond, was second with show, and Mr. Morrell with fancy 
varieties. In the class for zonals Mr. Crafter was first and Mr. 
Morrell second for healthy and well-bloomed plants; and for 
tricolors and bicolors Mr. Tipping, 9, Sheendale Villas, Rich- 
mond, had the premier prizes for well-coloured medium-sized 
specimens. Caladiums were remarkably fine, Mr. Morrell win- 
ning with robust well-coloured plants 3 to 4 feet in diameter ; 
Mr. James being second with plants almost equally fine; and 
Mr. Peel, gardener to Lady John Chichester, Cambridge House, 
Twickenham, third, also for good examples of culture. The 
Caladiums were the finest plants that have this year been ex- 
hibited, and Mr. Morrell has now secured the first prize with 
them for fourteen years consecutively. Begonias were fairly 
well exhibited, the awards going to F. Wigan, Esq., Mr. Atrill, 
and Mr. Wells respectively for highly creditable collections. 
Fachsias were well represented, the plants being healthy, well 
flowered, and not too closely trained. Mr. Crafter was placed 
first, Mr. James second, and Mr. Wagstaffe third. These collec- 
tions made a very attractive display, and were greatly admired 
by visitors. 

Ferns.—These were remarkably good and very numerous. 
For six plants, exotic, Mr. Smith, gardener to A. Cooper, Esq., 
Park Road, Twickenham, was first with Davallia Mooreana 5 feet 
in diameter, Adiantum gracillimum 2 feet through, very good; 
A. farleyense, Gymnogramma ochracea, and G. peruviana argy- 
rophylla and Lomaria gibba. Mr. Atrill was second, and Mr. 
Morrell third, both of whom staged excellent collections. In the 
class for eight plants F. Wigan, Esq., was first with a very fine 
Cyathea medullaris, a Dicksonia, two Alsophilas, and four 
Adiantums. Had not these plants been good as well as large 
they would not have overweighed the second-prize group 
(Messrs. Rollisson’s), which contained beautiful Filmy Ferns, 
while many considered Mr. Child’s third-prize collection quite 
equal to the others. It contained a Cyathea and Dicksonia, both 
very good, and a highly superior specimen of Lomaria gibba. 
James Wigan, Esq., exhibited an admirable collection of Adi- 
antums. Hardy Ferns were rather small but very good, Mr. 
James being placed first, Mr. Crafter second, and Mr. Morrell 
third. Athyrium Filix-femina plumosum in Mr. James’s collec- 
tion was particularly elegant, 

Orcaips.—These were not numerous, but some good if small 
plants were exhibited. The first place for eight plants was se- 
cured by Messrs. Rollisson & Sons, their collection including 
Oncidium crispum grandiflorum, very fine ; Cypripedium Stonei, 
Saccolabiums guttatum and Schroéderi, Dendrobium Devoni- 
anum, Epidendrum vitellinum majus, and Odontoglossum Alex- 
andre, all good. Messrs. Jackson & Sons were second with 
larger plants, including Lelia Brysiana, with sepals and petals 
of snowy whiteness; L. purpurata, Saccolabiums retusum and 
premorsum, and Aérides Lobbii and odoratum majus, very 
large. Mr. Bates, gardener to W. H. Punchard, Esq., had the 
third place; an extra being awarded to Mr. Child, Saccolabium 
guttatum in his group being exceedingly fine. Messrs. Rollisson 
exhibited Cypripedium spectabile in superior condition, also 
C. niveum and the remarkably spotted Mormodes pardinum. 

In the miscellaneous collection of plants Messrs. Veitch staged 
a choice group, also a collection of Roses in pots, very dwarf, 
very good, and greatly admired; Mr. Dean, Haling, an extensive 
and attractive collection of succulents and bedding plants; Mr. 
Chancellor, very superior Musk; Messrs. Osborne & Sons, Ful- 
ham, a large and effective group of decorative plants; Mr. W. 
Steel, Richmond, standard Hollies, highly ornamental ; Mr. 
Chambers, Westlake Nursery, Isleworth, dwarf flowering Be- 
gonias, which surrounded with Isolepis gracilis had a good effect ; 
and Mr. Goddard, gardener to H. Little, Esq., seedling bedding 
Geranium Rosa Little, very brilliant and floriferous, which has 
received a first-class certificate at South Kensington. As speci- 
men plants Mr. Bowell exhibited a good plant of Pelargonium 
Unique; and Mr. Linser, gardener to J. Bali, Esq., West Hay, 
East Sheen, a specimen of the same type—a pyramid 5 feet 
high, and 6 feet in diameter at the base. .Mr. Kinghorn ex- 
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bibited a new Fern, Adiantum hirsutum, highly distinct and 
elegant. 

DINNER-TABLE DEcoRaTIONS.—These were not numerous nor 
very superior. They were placed also on incongruous and 
rudely-constructed tables. In Class 62, open to all, Miss King- 
horn had the first place with a charmingly arranged table, the 
fruit being excellent, and the decorations of flowers and Ferns 
exceedingly chaste; Mr. Brown, Marshgate, Richmond, having 
the second place with a neatly arranged table of fruit, Ferns, 
and Grasses. In Class 63, for ladies of the district, Miss EH. 
Mackinnon, Ham Common, was placed first; Mrs. Askew, 
Ellerker House, Richmond, second; and Mrs. Mackinnon third, 
with elaborately arranged tables. For single decoration Miss 
Rose Little, Cambridge Park, Twickenham; Miss J. Warde, 
8, South Terrace, Richmond ; and Mrs. Hunter, Isleworth, were 
placed in the order named. Miss Little’s decoration—a glassy 
pool with Water Lilies, and a miniature bank fringed with 
flowers—was very ornamental. Bouquets were not good, nor 
* button-holes ” superior. 

In this tent a basket of hardy flowers exhibited by Lady 
Parker was highly ornamental, and it is to be regretted that 
there was not a better response for the prizes offered by Lady 
Parker for flowers of this nature; the example sent was very 
charming. Hanging baskets were also exhibited in the same 
tent, but some of them were “made-up affairs,” and none 
superior. The prizes went to Mr. Atrill, Mr. Wells, and Mr. 
Morrell. 

Rosrs.—Of these many boxes were exhibited, Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Cheshunt, securing the chief prizes for thirty-six and 
twenty-four blooms in the open class; Messrs. Dobson & Sons 
being second. Madame Lacharme in Messrs. Pauls’ stand was in 
excellent form. Mr. Laing exhibited good boxes, not for com- 
petition. In the amateurs’ classes for twenty-four blooms Mr. 
Moorman, gardener to the Misses Christy, had the first place for 
an admirable stand, followed by Mr. James, Redlees; and J. S. 
Virtue, Esq., Oatlands Park. Mr. James also secured the 
special prizes offered by C. Turner White, Esq., and H. G. 
Bohn, Esq. Other successful exhibitors were J. Wigan, Esq., 
Rev. W. Finch, Mr. Holford, Mr. Yates, D. Roberts, Esq., R. 
H. Hunter, Esq., &c. For eighteen bunches of cut flowers Mr. 
James, Messrs. Dobson & Sons, and Mr. Kinghorn staged good 
coliections, and were awarded the prizes in the order of their 
names. 


Fruit,—There was a good show of fruit, but it was generally 
not of a high quality. Pines were small but ripe. W.H. Pun- 
chard, Esq., was first for three fruits, also for one fruit. Mr. 
Brown, gardener to H.R.H. the Duc d’Aumale, having a third 
prize. Grapes were rather extensively exhibited, but with the 
exception of about three dishes they were brown and not Black 
Hamburghs. For a single bunch of black Grapes F. Wigan, 
Esq., was first; Mr. Sallows, gardener to J. J. Flack, Hsq., 
second; and Mr. Bates, gardener to W. H. Punchard, Hsq., 
third; but none of them were superior. For three bunches of 
black Grapes Mr. Bowell was first with very good Black Ham- 
burghs; Mr. Bates being second with unripe Madresfield Courts; 
and Mr. James third with small bunches, but the best finished 
Hamburghs in the Exhibition. For Muscats, Mr. Bates was 
first with fine, well-filled, and finished bunches; Mr. Fry, gar- 
dener to Col. Beresford, being second; and F. Wigan, Esq., 
third. For a collection of six dishes, Mr. Cornhill, gardener to 
J.S. Virtue, Esq., was first with a Pine, Grapes, Apples, Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Strawberries, all good; Mr. Kent, gardener to 
C. W. Curtis, Esq., Coombe End, Kingston, being second. For 
Melons (green-flesh), Mr. Pithers, Munster House, Fulham, was 
first with an excellent and handsome fruit of A. F. Barron,-the 
best Melon in the Exhibition; J. Wigan, Esq. being second 
with Heckfield Hybrid; and F. Wigan, Esq., third. Scarlet- 
flesh—first, F. Wigan, Esq., with Cox’s Golden Gem; second, 
Mr. Brown, Orleans House, with Little Heath; and third, Mr. 
Wagstafie with a seedling. Mr. Turner, George Street, Rich- 
mond, exhibited four fruits of Little Heath weighing 17 lbs. 9 ozs. 
In Strawberries (two dishes), Mr. James was first with President 
and Sir J. Paxton; Mr. Croker, gardener to G. Whitby, Esq., 
second with Sir J. Paxton and Sir C. Napier; and Mr. Fry 
third with Vicomtesse Héricart de Thury and Keens’ Seedling. 
For single dishes the prizes went to Mr. Croker, Mr. James, and 
Mr. Bond. ‘The Strawberries were good and well coloured. 
For Peaches, Mr. Lake, gardener to Mrs. Boycott, Cambridge 
Park, Twickenham, was first with Royal George, very fine; Mr, 
Atrill being second, and Mr. F. Wigan third. For Nectarines, 
Mr. Lake was first with Violette Hitive, excellent; Mr. Baker, 
gardener to W. Budd, Esq., second with Pine Apple; and Mr. 
Wells third. For Plums, Mr. Baker was first with Kirke’s ; and 
Miss Headley second with Transparent Gage. Cucumbers were 
of fair quality, Mr. Beadle, gardener to EH. A. Woodroffe, Esq., 
winning with White Spine, Mr. Morrell being second with 
Tender and True, and Mr. Wells third with Monro’s Duke of 
Edinburgh. 


VrGErTarLes.—These were not of high quality. For a collec- 


second, his collection including good Celery; and Mr. Atrill 
third. Messrs. James Carter & Co. offered a silver cup value 
five guineas for eighteen dishes, for which there was very good 
competition; Mr. Bond, gardener to -Mrs. Beckford, Oxford 
House, Ham, winning, his collection including Mushrooms and 
Celery, otherwise it was no better, if as good, as some of the 
other collections. 

Potatoes were generally small, Cabbages and Cauliflowers 
large, Peas scarce, and Turnips and Carrots anything but good. 
Some of the vegetables staged by the cottagers were fully as 
good as those exhibited by gardeners. For cottagers many 


special prizes were given, and a good display of garden products _ 


were staged. Altogether the Exhibition must be pronounced & 
very successful one, and visitors were exceedingly numerous. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


JULY 5TH. 


Fruit Comnurrrer.—Henry Webb, Esq., in the chair. A very 
fine dish of Tomatoes, called Jackson’s Tomato, was sent by Mr. 
R. Gilbert of The Gardens, Burghley. They were large, almost 
quite smooth without furrows, and of a fine deep red. It re- 
ceived a cultural commendation. Mr. Wright, gardener, the 
Manor House, Lower Stoughton, sent a dish of a seedling Pea 
which very much resembled Dickson’s Favourite. As the Com- 
mittee decline to give an opinion upon Peas except in a state of 
growth these were passed. Colonel Trevor Clark sent fruit of 
the Doyenné d’Eté Pear perfectly ripe. Mr. Charles Turner of 
Slough sent a fruit of the White Turkey Cucumber, an old 
variety now almost out of cultivation in this country, but well 
known as one of the best in flavour, and with a fine aroma. 
Philip Crowley, Esq., of Waddon House, Croydon, sent a fine 
specimen of Shaddock, to which a cultural commendation was 
awarded. Mr. Gilbert, The Gardens, Burghley, sent several 
seedling Melons. One, called The First Lord, was raised from 
the African Melon of Sir S. Baker crossed with Victory of Bath, 
but it was not considered to possess any merit. The second was 
a red-fleshed variety, which was also inferior in flavour. The 
third, Hughes’ Golden Nugget, was better than the preceding, 
but still inferior. The true African was very deficient of flavour. 
Hero of Bath, a red-fleshed variety, was the best of the collec- 
tion. Prince’s Favourite, another red-flesh, was also inferior. 
Mr. Oxford, The Hall, Kenilworth, sent a Melon raised by cross- 
ing Hero of Bath with Horticultural Prize, but it-was inferior 
in flavour. 

A seedling Strawberry called Pioneer was sent by Thomas 
Laxton, Esq., of Stamford—a handsome cone-shaped Strawberry 
with a firm flesh, a briskly flavoured fruit with a decided Haut- 
bois aroma. The skin is dark red, and the seeds are small and 
prominent. It was awarded a first-class certificate. 

A collection of thirty-seven varieties of Strawberries came 
from the garden at Chiswick. Mr. Batters, gardener to Mrs. 
Willis Fleming, sent a dish each of Winter Greening and Nor- 
folk Beefing Apples. 


Fuorat Commrrre.—R. B. Postans, Esq., in the chair. A 
pair of very fine plants of Spirwa palmata were exhibited by 
Mr. Strahan, gardener to P. Crowley, Esq., Waddon House, 
Croydon. These plants were 5 feet high and through, and each 
contained thirty heads of beautiful pink flowers, and the foliage 
was perfect, overhanging the sides of the pots. A cultural cer- 
tificate was worthily awarded for these fine specimens. 

R. B. Foster, Esq., Clewer Manor, Windsor, exhibited seven 


varieties of show Pelargoniums, and first-class certificates were ~ 


awarded to Lord of the Isles, a bold highly-coloured flower with 
large truss and fine foliage, a splendid variety; to Sappho, a 
dwarf variety of close habit, the lower petals being salmon pink, 
the upper petals violet cerise, with very dark blotch and white 
centre, very attractive ; and to Toby, a flower of good substance, 
smooth, and of the most intensely crimson scarlet to be found in 
Pelargoniums. : 

A botanical certificate was awarded to Mr. Green, Botanical 
Nursery, Holmesdale Road, Reigate, for Eryngium pumilum, 
a hardy Thistle-like plant with violet-tinted bracts and spiny 
florets—an interesting plant. 

A first-class certificate was awarded to Thomas Laxton, Hsq., 
Stamford, for double white Pelargonium Mrs. Trevor Clarke, 
This is not a dirty pink semi-double variety, but is really doublé 
and really white. It appears to be a free bloomer, and the trusses 
are large; the leaves possess great substance and are faintly 
zoned. This plant is thoroughly distinct, appears to possess 
intrinsic merit, and is an important acquisition to double Pe- 
largoniums: it can hardly fail to become very popular. , 

A cultural commendation was awarded to Mr. R. Veitch, 
Exeter, for a pan of the brilliant-berried plant, Nertera depressa, 
a remarkably fine specimen; the small coral-like berries being 
packed tier upon tier. This charming alpine plant is worthy of 
extended cultivation. It is very nearly or quite hardy. 

Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Chelsea, exhibited Ferns Osmunda 


tion of ten kinds Mr. Fry, Sheen House, was first; Mr. Bond ' palustris and Niphobolus lingua cristata, a very fine Gloxinia, 
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a new Lelia, and Ismene amancaés var. integra with yellow 
Narcissus or rather enlarged Pancratium-like flowers, the pre- 
vailing colour being bright yellow. It is a very gay plant re- 
quiring greenhouse treatment. 

Mr. T. Laxton exhibited several new Roses; and Mr. Turner 
exhibited a close dark crimson Rose. These varieties require 
further time to prove their character. 


WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM ROSE SHOW. 
JuLY 5TH AND 6TH. 


Fortunate in time of fixture must be written of this Show, 
for it was timed when Roses generally were in fullest beauty. 
The collectious were very superior, many, perhaps the majority, 
of the blooms being in the perfection of splendour. The com- 
petition was also good, and the Show was large as well as excel- 
lent, notwithstanding that several exhibitors who had entered 
failed to fulfil their engagements, a practice which unfortunately 
would appear to be growing into a system. We cannot do more 
than record the winners in several of the classes, the varieties 
being the same as those reported as successful at other shows 
held earlier in the week, only here they were, as a whole, finer 
than any which have been previously submitted to the public 
during the present season, not even excepting the admirable 
display that was staged at Oxford. The collections were 
arranged round the sides of the large hall, the table decorations 
being in the eastern vestibule. 

In Class 1, for seventy-two Roses distinct (nurserymen), five 
competitors, Mr. Cant, Colchester; Messrs. Cranston & Mayos, 
Hereford; Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt; and Mr. Keynes, 
Salisbury, were placed in the order named with really grand 
collections; Messrs. Cranston’s being the smallest blooms, and 
Messrs. Pauls’ the largest. 

In Class 2, for forty-eight trebles, six collections, Messrs. Paul 
and Son being first, Mr. Keynes second with rather small 
but beautifully fresh blooms; Mr. Turner, Slough, third, and 
Mr. Oant fourth. This class was most difficult to judge. Mr. 
Keynes’s were much the smallest and Messrs. Pauls’ the largest 
blooms. 

In the class for twenty-four trebles Mr. Turner was first with 
a grand end most perfect collection, Messrs. Paul & Son, Ches- 
hunt, being second, Mr. Keynes third, and Mr. Cant fourth ; 
and in Class 4, for twenty-four single trusses, five competitors, 
Mr. Turner was first, Mr. Cant second, Mr. Keynes third, and 
Messrs. Cranston & Mayos fourth, all staging in admirable 
form. 

In the amateurs’ class for forty-eight single trusses Mr. Baker, 
Heavitree, was first with a formidable collection of undoubted 
merit ; Mr. Nicholl, gardener to T. H. Powell, Hsq., Drinkstone 
Park, Bury St. Edmunds, being second, and Mr. Hollingworth, 
Maidstone, third. 

In Class 10, for twelve Tea-scented or Noisette Roses (nursery- 
men), four competed, the awards going in the following order to 
Messrs. J. Mitchell & Sons, Piltdown Narseries, Uckfield; 
Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt; and Mr. J. Keynes, Salisbury. 
The blooms were larger, but not equal in quality and freshness 
to those in the following class. Hor twelve Teas (amateurs), 
seven competitors, the Rev. J. B. M. Camm, Monkton Wylde, 
Charmouth, being first with a splendid stand containing Marie 
Van Houtte in a style we have never seen equalled; Madame 
Bravy, Souvenir d’Elise, Triomphe de Rennes, Devoniensis, 
Catherine Mermet, Céline Forestier, Souvenir d’un Ami, Com- 
tesse de Nadaillac, Moiré, Caroline Kuster, and Souvenir de 
Paul Neron. T. Jowitt, Esq., The Old Weir, Hereford, was 
second with blooms of almost equal excellence, and J. Holling- 
worth, Esq., Turkey Mills, Maidstone, third. 

For twelve Roses, single blooms (open), five competed. Mr. 
~ Cant was placed first for a marvellously fine collection; Mr. G. 
Cooling, Bath, being second ; and Mr. R.N. G. Baker, Heavitree, 
Devon, third. 

In the class for twenty-four Roses in 8-inch pots (open), Messrs. 
Paul & Son were first, and Mr. Turner second, for dwarf plants, 
having from five to ten blooms on each. 

For twelve trusses of Alfred Colomb Messrs. Paul & Son were 
placed first, they being the only exhibitors. For twelve trusses 
of Duke of Edinburgh Mr. Cant was first with immense blooms ; 
and Messrs. Paul & Sons, Cheshunt, second. For twelve 
trusses of Baroness de Rothschild ten fine collections were 
staged. Mr. R. N. G. Baker being first with really magnificent 
blooms; J Sargent, Esq., Reigate, being second. For twelve 
trusses of La France there were five competitors, Mr. Burley, 
The Nurseries, Brentwood, winning with perfectly formed 
blooms ; Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, having the second place. 
For twelve trusses of Maréchal Niel, Mr. Cant was first with 
rather poor blooms. For twelve trusses of Marie Baumann Mr. 
Turner was first, and Messrs. Paul & Son second, for splendid 
collections. For twelve trusses of Devoniensis Mr. Cant was 
the only exhibitor, staging blooms 4 to 5 inchesin diameter, and 
securing the first prize. \ 

In the amateurs’ class for twenty-four single trusses the com 


petition was great, and the quality of the collections very good. 
‘The first prize was awarded to Mr. Sargent, Reigate; second to 
Mr. T. Gravely, Cowfield, Sussex; third Mr. Gould, Mortimer, 
Berks ; and fourth Mr. Camm. 

In the class for twelve single trusses, nine collections, Mr. 
Benstead, Rockston, Maidstone, being first with a splendid box; 
the Rev. A. Cheales, Brockham Vicarage, Reigate, second (ad- 
mirable); Mr. Ridout, gardener to W. L. Brown, Hsq., Reigate, 
third; and J. H. Pemberton, Hsq., and O. O. Hanbury, Esq., 
equal fourth. All very good. 

In the class for twelve Roses of 1874, 1875, or 1876 (open), Mr. 
Turner was first with Villaret de Joyeuse, Miss Hassard, Sir G. 
Wolseley, Antoine Mouton, Royal Standard, Oxonian, Perle 
des Jardins, William Gayter, Mrs. Baker, Countess Serenyi, 
J.S. Mill, and Rev. J.B. M. Camm. Messrs. Paul & Son were 
second, Duke of Connaught and Duchess of Edinburgh being 
particularly fine. Mr. Keynes third, and Mr. Cant fourth. In 
Class 9, for six trusses of any Rose of 1874, 1875, or 1876, seven 
competitors. First prize Mr. Cant for Prince Arthur, a Rose of 
the type of Général Jacqueminot, having great smoothness of 
petal extraordinary rich in colour, and sweet—a fine variety. 

lr. Turner was second, and submitted in one box Royal Stan- 
dard, Miss Hassard, J, S. Mill, and Rev. J. B. M. Camm, four 
Roses which should be added to all lists not containing them. 
Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, being third for Emily Laxton, 
perfect blooms and beautiful. For a ‘“ vase” of Roses, first Mr. 
Einoper, Bath; three others being disqualified for exhibiting in 
glasses. 

In the plant classes there was scarcely any competition. 
Fairly good Fuchsias were staged, and the prizes were awarded 
to Mr. Wiston, gardener to R. D. Martineau, Esq., Clapham 
Park; Mr. Lambert, gardener to H. W. Segelcke, Esq., Herne 
Hill, Dulwich; and Mr. Watson, gardener to H. Bryant, Hsq., 
Glencairn, Surbiton, in the order named. In the class for twelve 
Liliums (open) Mr. Turner, Slough, was the only exhibitor, 
staging L. auratum with magnificent blooms, L. pardalinum, 
L. Brownii, and L. Humboldtii, and secured the first prize. 

Mr. Hooper, Bath, had a second prize for twelve Carnations ; 
he also exhibited Pansies. 

A fitst-class certificate was awarded to Mr. R. Dean, Rane- 
lagh Road, Ealing, for double Stock ‘‘ Mauve Queen,” a splendid 
variety, which should be largely grown. Mr. Osman, Metropo- 
litan District Schools, Sutton, was highly commended for Seville 
Longpod Beans. 

DINNER-TABLE Decorations.—For a table laid for fourteen 
persons, and arranged so as to show the best means of utilising 
fruit and flowers in its adornment, prizes of £25, £20, £15, and 
£10 were offered and were awarded to Mr. C. Burley, The 
Nursery, Brentwood; Mr. J. Cypher, The Nursery, Queen’s 
Road, Cheltenham; Mr. Harris, Clarendon Park, Salisbury ; 
and Mr. Soder, gardener to O. O. Hanbury, Esq., Weald 
Hall, in the order named. Highly commended, Messrs. Dick 
Radelyffe & Co. These decorations will be more fully alluded 
to on a future occasion. 


BROCKHAM ROSE SHOW. 
Juxy Ist, 


BrockuHam is a Surrey village on the banks of the Mole, and 
gives its name to a kind of peripatetic Rose Association, holding 
meetings by invitation in the grounds of various members of the 
Association at Brockham, Holmwood, and Mickleham alter- 
nately. The Society this year pitched their tent at North Holm- 
wood, where they were most hospitably received by the Ladies 
Mary and Ann Legge. ‘The principal prizetakers were as 
follows :— 

Class 1.—Champion prize, given by Sir Trevor Lawrence, 
Bart., M.P. Best box of twelve Roses in the Show. Prize, an 
ornamental object value £2, B.Pawle, Hsq. Class 2.—Any kind. 
Group 1, twenty-four varieties; one bloom or truss of each. 
Three prizes.—1, Rev. A. Cheales ; 2, Mrs. Mortimer; 3, F. Wollas- 
ton. Group 2, twelve varieties; one bloom or truss of each. 
Two prizes.—1, J. O. Pawle, Esq.; 2, H. Horne, Esq. Group 3, 
six varieties; one bloom or truss of each. Class 3.—All of the 
same variety. Group 1, twelve Roses ; one bloom or truss of each. 
Two prizes.—1, Mrs. Mortimer ; 2, Capt. Lang. Class 4.—Triplets 
of any kind. Group 1, eight varieties; three blooms or trusses 
of each. Two prizes.—l, Rev. A. Cheales; 2, Mrs. Mortimer. 
Group 2, four varieties ; three blooms or trusses of each. Two 
prizes.—l, E. Horne, Esq.; 2, Capt. Lang. Class 5.—Teas and 
Noisettes. Group 1, twelve varieties; one bloom or truss of 
each. Two prizes.—l, Rev. A. Cheales; 2, J. D. Pawle, Esq. 
Class 8.—Bouquets and devices. 1. One device for table decora- 
tion, consisting of Roses combined with Ferns or other foliage. 
Two prizes.—l, Mrs. Chaldecott; 2, Mrs. T. B. Nichols. 2. One 
device for table decoration of any flowers combined with any 
foliage. Two prizes.—l, Miss Chaldecott; 2, Mrs. Benecke. 
8. One hand bouquet of Roses combined with Ferns or other 
foliage. Two prizes.—1, Miss S. Cheales; 2, Miss Wilson. 
4, Button hole bouquet; one Rose or Rosebud combined with 
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foliage or other flowers, in groups of not less than three. Three 
prizes.—l, Mrs. T. B. Nichols; 2, Miss Wilson; 3, Miss A. 
Benecke. 

In this Association and the sister one at Reigate a practice 
prevails of giving prizes for the best Rose in the Show. This 
creates considerable interest, and has an educating tendency. 
Camille de Rohan has several times obtained this honour, also 
Annie Wood and Marie Baumann. On this occasion Louis Van 
Houtte was distinguished. Amongst Teas Madame Bravy has 
come oftenest to the front, and next Maréchal Niel, Gloire de 
Dijon, and Madame Margottin. This year the winner was 
Souvenir d’un Ami. 

Judges.—W. W. Saunders, Esq., F.R.S.; Rev. A. B. Alex- 
ander, and Mr. George Paul. 


ROSES AT WISBECH SHOW. 

Tue third annual Exhibition of Roses, &c., was held in Col- 
ville House grounds (lent by Mr. John Baker) on Thursday last. 
The grounds were in excellent condition. Like other early 
Rose exhibitions the blooms at Wisbech showed very plainly 
the effects of the May frosts. As a rule the flowers were not up 
to the mark in colour or quality. 

Reynolds Hole was well exhibited in several stands. Madame 
Lacharme, Général Jacqueminot, Maréchal Niel, Francois 
Michelon, Marguerite de St. Amand, Baron Adolphe de Roth- 
eouild, and Dupuy-Jamain, were the best blooms in the winning 
stands. 

Mr. W. Farren of Cambridge was the most successful exhibtor, 
securing the three silver cups in the open classes. The amateurs’ 
classes were well contested; but the blooms were wanting in 
quality andsize. A basket of twelve blooms of Madame Lacharme 
exhibited by Mr. Prince of Oxford were simply superb. 

Bouquets were well shown and in good taste, also table de- 
corations were very fair; only it is a pity the exhibitors will 
crowd so many flowers in. However choice the flowers may 
be, the stands look so much better with few flowers arranged 
with taste. Appended is a list of the awards :— 

Open classes.—F orty-eight varieties of Roses, one truss of each 
distinct kind.—1, silver cup value £10, Mr. W. Farren, Cam- 
bridge ; 2, Mr. J. House, Peterborough; 3, Mr. G. Prince, Ox- 
ford. Twenty-four varieties of Roses, one truss of each distinct 
kind.—1, silver cup value £5, Mr. W. Farren; 2, Col. Read, Elm ; 
3, Mr. J. L. Curtis, Chatteris. Twelve varieties of Roses, three 
blooms of each, distinct.—1, silver cup, Mr. L. Farren, Cam- 
bridge; 2, Mr. G. W. Piper, Uckfield ; 3, Miss Penrice, Norwich. 
Twelve Roses of any variety.—l, Mr. G. Prince; 2, Mr. W. 
Farren; 3, Mr. J. L. Cartis. Best specimen bloom of any Rose. 
—1, Mr. E. Bagge, Islington Hall, Lynn; 2, Mr. J. L. Curtis ; 
3, Miss Penrice. 

Amateurs (including nurserymen within a circuit of ten miles 
of Wisbech).—Twenty-four varieties of Roses, one truss of each, 
distinct.—1, Mr. J. S. Curtis ; 2, Hon. and Rev. F. J. O. Spencer, 
Sutton; 3, A. H. Ward, Esq., Elm. Twelve varieties of Roses, 
one truss of each distinct kind.—1, Mr. J. L. Curtis; 2, Hon. 
and Rey. F. J. O. Spencer; 3, Mr. J. Burton, Peterborough.—H. 


A PLEA FOR FOXGLOVE CULTURE. 


Amonest the many fine biennials that bloom at the present 
time, there are possibly none to surpass the Foxglove for its 
noble appearance. Planted in groups in the shrubbery, among 
Tuins, on extensive rockwork, surrounded by trees, or near 
the flowing spring or the standing pool, it always gives a 
charm to them, and grows equally well in sunshine or in 
shade, in moisture or in drought; whilst its hardiness, long- 
flowering period, and its various colours ought to commend it 
to all lovers of hardy flowering plants. 

It is a native plant and found growing wild in abundance 
in some places. Fine as these are they are not to be com- 
pared with some of the beautiful varieties in cultivation, es- 
pecially Ivery’s varieties, some of these being so beautifully 
spotted as to compare with the choicest Gloxinias, the colours 
varying from the purest white to purple, with several inter- 
mediate shades of rose, rose-pink, &c. 

It is one of the easiest of plants to cultivate, being increased 
by seed, which should be sown at once to insure good plants 
for next year. Seed should be sown in the open ground and 
covered slightly, the seedlings to be afterwards transplanted 
where they are to remain for flowering.—J. B. L. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


WE are requested to call attention to an error in the 
schedule of the Royal Horticultural Society at page 19, where 
it is stated among Messrs. Sutton’s prizes that in the collection 
of Cucumbers and Melons there is to be a single specimen of 


the former and a brace of the latter. It ought to read—a 
brace of the former and a single specimen of the latter. 


—— We have to remind our readers that Messrs. VEITCH 
AND Sons’ FRUIT PRIZES Will be awarded at the great Exhibi- 
bition of the Royal Horticultural Society, which is to be held 
on the 19th. No doubt these will form a great attraction, as 
they have always been one of the leading features of the July 
shows. The vegetable prizes offered by Messrs. James Carter 
and Co. will be competed for at the same exhibition. 


—— Some important Exursrtions are pending. The Alex- 
andra Palace Rose Show on the 7th may be expected to be a 
great success, seeing that it is timed when Roses generally are 
at their best. Sandown Park, a new Show, falls on the same 
day. Nottingham on the 6th (this day), is always a great show. 
Ipswich, Frome, and Newark Shows are held on the same day, 
and Reigate (Roses) on the 8th. Only a continuance of 
‘* flower-show weather” is necessary to render these events as 
successful and enjoyable as their promoters can desire. 


— WE have been favoured by having 2 copy sent to us of 
@ reprint of JonN Gerarp’s ‘‘ CATALOGUE oF Prants,” cultivated 
in his garden in Holborn in the sixteenth century. The re- 
print is “‘ privately printed,” and beautiful in the typography 
and paper. A life of Gerard by the Editor, Mr. B. D. Jackson, 
is prefixed, which includes, with some additions, the life of 
Gerard which we took great pains to gather together and pub- 
lish in this Journal in vol. xxviii., page 145. Our biography 
is accompanied by a portrait of Gerard. 


— Tue Crry Firower Suow will be held in Finsbury Circus 
on Tuesday the 11th inst. The prizes will be distributed by 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Teck at 2 p.a. 


— WE recommend to all serEoRovocists Mr. G. J. Symons’s 
volume ‘‘ On the Distribution of Rain over the British Isles 
during 1875.”’ It contains a mass of information besides the 
record of observations made at eighteen hundred stations. 


—— Sracuius.—Having had one of these birds in our gar- 
den for about five years, I can, from experience, state that they 
are most valuable exterminators of those garden pests slugs, 
&e. Iwould strongly recommend any of your readers to pro- 
cure one.—Pax (in English Mechanic). 


CRYSTAL PALACE ROSE SHOW. 


JUNE 30TH. 

Rost shows have become so popular and Rose-showing has 
been brought to such a high state of excellence, the shows 
which have been held during past years have been so superior 
and have merited such unmixed admiration, that a show, and 
especially at the Crystal Palace, is invariably looked forward to 
with great expectations. It was so last year, and the anticipations 
were more than realised by the result; and it was so this year, 
but the result was unfortunately of a different character. The 
Show was a postponed Exhibition, yet a premature one, for 
many of the greatest growers were unable to stage blooms worthy 
of themselves and of the varieties which they exhibited. The 
Exhibition was not so large as last year’s grand display, and 
its average quality was below that of the last gathering in the 
same place. Need we say that the chilling ungenial spring has 
set at nought the highest cultural skill and the best of manage- 
ment in producing the Rose in full perfection ? 

At this tournament Cant was the conqueror,and set up fine 
yet not faultless boxes. Paul & Son were nof in their old 
(Cheshunt) form. The Slough Roses were not such blooms as 
the past has produced, and as we are sanguine the future will 
equal. The Oxford contingent was scarcely a Princely one; and 
even Salisbury has not been sufficiently salubrious to enable 
Mr. Keynes to do so well as he has done before. “ y 

Let us now look a little more minutely, commencing with the 
nurserymen’s class for seventy-two varieties, single blooms, 
The winners were placed in the following order—Mr. Cant, 
Colchester; Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt; and Messrs. Oran- 
ston & Mayos, Hereford; Mr. Prince, Oxford, receiving an extra 
prize. The Colchester Roses were as a rule massive in petal, 
pure, glossy, and fine, and the foliage was good. Amongst the 
light colours Madame Lacharme was very good, Madame Bravy 
excellent, as also was Souvenir d’Elise. Of high merit also were 
Devoniensis, Duc de Montpensier, Miss Hassard, La France, 
Malle. Marie Cointet, Souvenir d’un Ami, Madame Hippolyte 
Jamain, Madame la Baronne de Rothschild, and La Boule d’Or. 
Of darker shades the most noticeable were La Ville de Lyon, 
Mons. Noman, La Duchesse de Morny, Madame Fillion, Hippo- 
lyte Jamain, Marguerite de St. Amand, Mdlle. Marie Finger, 
Abel Grand, Nardy Fréres, and Princess Beatrice. The best of 
the dark Roses were Ferdinand de Lesseps, Fisher Holmes,” 
Dupuy-Jamain, very fine; Mdlle. Marie Rady, splendid; Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Baron de Bonstettin, Auguste Nieumann 
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Thomas Mills, Beauty of Waltham, Reynolds Hole, and Expo- 
sition de Brie. In the Cheshunt collection rich colours prepon- 
derated. Very fine were Exposition de Brie, Marie Baumann, 
Etienne Levet, Duke of Connaught, Mrs. G. Paul, Madame 
Nachury, Xavier Olibo, Senateur Vaisse, and Maurice Bernardin. 
Of light colours Madame Lacharme, Miss N. Grain, Madame 
Vidot, Duchess of Edinburgh, La France, and Madame la 
Baronne de Rothschild were very fine; and of rose colours the 
best were Madame Alice Dureau, Elie Morel, The Shah, Rev. 
J. B. M. Camm, Mons. Noman, Edouard Morren, Madame 
Therése Levet, and Marquise de Castellane. Fine as many of 
these blooms were, it was plain that they had not opened kindly, 
and they spoke as clearly as injured Roses could speak—* bad 
weather.” Messrs. Cranston & Mayos had in superior form 
Madame Vidot, Mdlle. Marie Cointet, Madame Lacharme, 
Centifolia Rosea, and a lovely Homére. The most noticeable 
in Mr. Prince’s collection being the Teas—Madame Opoix, Alba 
Roser, Marcellin Rhoda, Jean Ducher, Madame Margot'in, and 
a perfect Madame Lacharme. There were seven entries. 

In the class for forty-eight trebles Mr. Cant, Messrs. Paul and 
Son, and Mr. C. Turner, Slough, were placed as named. Mr. 
Cant’s blooms were all-powerful by their size, quality, and ex- 
celJence. Dupuy-Jamain was here in splendid form, and very 
fine were Madame Lacharme, Thomas Mills, Prince Arthur, 
Maréchal Niel, Louis Van Houtte, Etienne Levet, and Madamo 
Willermoz. Messrs. Paul & Son had as their best Annie Laxton, 
Henri Ledechaux, Miss Ingram, Mons. Noman very fine, Lonis 
Van Houtte, and Rev. J. B. M. Camm; the most noticeable of 
Mr. Turner’s being Lord Napier, Beauty of Waltham, Mons. 
Been: Marquise de Mortemart, and J. S. Mill. Vive com- 
peted. 

In the class for twenty-four trebles there were nine com- 
petitors, Mr. Cant was again first with a formidable collec- 
tion; Mr. Turner being second, his stands containing many 
remarkably fine flowers; Messrs. Paul & Son having the third 
place, an extra prize being awarded to Mr. Prince. The varie- 
ties being much the same as those above enumerated. Tor 
twenty-four singles eight competed, the awards going in the 
following order to Messrs. Cranston & Mayos, Mr. Turner, and 
Mr. Cant. 

In Class 5, for twelve Tea-scented and Noisette Roses Messrs. 
Paul & Son, Cheshunt, were first with splendid examples of 
Souvenir d’un Ami, Perle des Jardins, Cheshunt Hybrid, Jean 
Ducher, Marie Van Houtte, Devoniensis, Homére, Perle de 
Lyon, and Rubens. Mr. R.T. Veitch, Exeter, was second; and 
Messrs. Davison & Co., Hereford, third. Mr. Prince and Mr. 
Cant staged admirable collections. 

We now come to the amateurs’ classes. For forty-eight varie- 
ties, single trusses, nine competed, the premier prize going to 
Mr. Rushmore, gardener to Sir C. R. Rowley, Bart., Tendring 
Park, Colchester ; Mr. Nicholl, gardener to T. C. Powell, Esq., 
Drinkstone Park, Bury St. Edmunds, was second ; Mr. R. N. G. 
Baker, Heavitree ; and Mr. Davis, Salisbury, being placed equal 
thirds. In the first-prize collection Julie Touvais was never 
staged in finer condition. Pitard was also very fine; and good 
were Elie Morel, Emilie Hausburgh, Baronne de Rothschild, 
and Dr. Andry, the rest being small. Mr. Powell’s were of more 
level excellence, and but for their being a trifle too much ex- 
panded must have had the first place, which many thought they 
merited. Souvenir d’Elise was splendid, and almost equally fine 
were Marquise de Mortemart, Hugine Vavin, Edouard Morren, 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, Dupuy-Jamain, [Exposition de 
Brie, and Maréchal Niel. 

In the class for thirty-six varieties, single blooms, seventeen 


competed. Mr. Baker was first, Mr. Nicholl second, and Mr. 


Rushmore third; an extra prize going to Mr. J. L. Curtis, 
Chatteris. Mr. Baker’s blooms were rather small, but splendidly 

- fresh, bright, and beautiful, and with perfect foliage. Mons. 
Noman, Madame C. Crapelet, Camille Bernardin, Auguste 
Rigotard, very fine; Xavier Olibo, Catherine Mermet, Caroline 
Kuster, Edouard Morren, and Marie Baumann were the most 
remarkable in this collection. - For twenty-four trebles Mr. 
Baker was again first with a grand collection, the blooms 
being full, massive and clear, but not large. Marie Baumann, 
Baronne de Rothschild, Marquise de Castellane, Camille Ber- 
nardin, Mdjle. Marie Rady, Louise Van Houtte, Marguerite de 
St. Amand, extra fine; Ferdinand de Lesseps, and Madame 
Victor Verdier were just as these fine varieties should be. Mr. 
Davis, Salisbury, was placed second, and Mr. J. Hollingworth, 
Maidstone, third. In the class for twelve trebles Mr. Baker was 
again first; Mr. Henry Atkinson, Brentwood, second; Mr. J. 
Ridout, gardener to S. Brown, Hsq., Reigate, third, an extra 
prize being awarded to Mr. J. H. Cavell, Bardwell Villa, Walton 
Manor, Oxford. The amateurs’ Roses, excepting, perhaps, Mr. 
Baker’s, were much below the standard of the nurserymen’s 
collections. 

In the open classes the competitors were not very numerous. 
For twelve Roses of 1874 and 1875 Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, 
were first, with as the best Mons. E. Y. Teas, a most promising 
Rose of high quality; Marchioness of Exeter, a light Edouard 
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Morren, and very good; Miss Hassard, somewhat similar to but 
batter than the preceding Rose; Rev. J.B. M. Camm, Sir Garnet: 
Wolsley, Star of Waltham, and Comte Serenyi. Mr. Turner, 
Slough, was second, his best being Oxonian, massive and fine; 
Miss Hassard, very superior; Isaak Wilkinson, a very close dark 
flower ; Hippolyte Jamain, and Dean of Windsor, a promising 
variety. Mr. Keynes, Salisbury, was placed third, bis best 
blooms being Miss Hassard, Wilson Saunders, and Mons. HE. Y. 
Teas. For six trusses of any Rose of 1875 or 1876 Messrs. Paul 
and Son, Cheshunt, were first with Rev. J.B. M. Camm; Mr. 
Turner being second with Miss Hassard, and Mr. Cant third with 
Antoine Mouton, a faded Paul Néron. For twelve blooms of 
Duke of Edinburgh Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, Mr. Cant 
and Mr. Cavell were the successful exhibitors. For twelve of 
Maréchal Niel Mr. Davison, Whitecross Nursery, Hereford, was 
first, Mr. Cant second, and Mr. Webb, Calcot, third. Mr. Davison 
exhibited a small velvet Rose, La Rosiére, which was greatly 
admired by the lady visitors. Jor twelve blooms any variety, 
Mr. J. L. Curtis, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, was first with Marie 
Baumann; Messrs. Panl & Son were second with Etienne Levet, 
Mr. Turner being third with Miss Hassard, extra prizes being 
awarded to Sir C. R. Rowley for Madame Lacharme, and a prize 
to Mr. Laxton for Annie Lexton. Tor a collection of yellow 
Roseg Messrs. Paul & Son, Mr. Prince, and Mr. Webb were 
awarded the prizes. Mr. Corp, Oxford, had an extra prize for a 
collection of Tea Roses, and Mr. Laing exhibited the old but 
charming miniature Rose de Meaux. 


Full Roses, such as Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefebvre, Duchesse 
de Caylus, &c., were sparsely exhibited; while flowers of the 
Dr. Andry, Exposition de Brie, Auguste Rigotard, and Dupuy- 
Jamain type were staged freely. Mr. Baker’s Auguste Rigotard 
was perhaps the finest Rose in the Exhibition. Mdlle. Marie 
Cointet, which caused such a sensation last year, was seen in 
several stands, butin none really superior. Madame Lacharme 
has improved in character, and is more than holding her last 
year’s position. Rev. J.B. Camm is more firmly than ever 
established as a constant, if rather emall, and extremely sweet 
Rose—a Rose to be had and enjoyed by all. Miss Hassard, Ox- 
onian, Htienne Levet, and Cheshunt Hybrid were in splendid 
form. Marchioness of Exeter, R. Marnock, and Duke of Con- 
naught were all well exhibited by Messrs. Paul & Son. Amongst 
the finest and most promising of the newer Roses were Monsieur 
i. Y. Teas, and Mr. Turner’s new dark Rose Mrs. Baker, which 
received a first-class certificate. Messrs. Paul & Son, The Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, also had cert ticates for seedling Roses 
Emily Laxton and Marchioness of Exeter; and Mr. J. Laing, 
Stanstead Nurseries, Forest Hill, for Fuchsia Laing’s Hybrid, 
a distinct cross between F. fulgens and one of the ordinary 
greenhouse varieties. 

The Table Decorations, always a great feature at this Show, 
occupied the centre of the transept; there were eighteen tables 
in competition for three sets of prizes. The tables were 12 feet 
by 6 feet, and were not allowed to be “cut or mutilated.” The 
great fanlt with many of the tables was their being overdone 
with decorations. One exhibitor made a mistake in placing 
very large fronds of Lastrea Filix-mas as an edging to the base of 
his stands ; they nearly covered the tablecloth. There was also 
considerable sameness about the whole of them, the large white 
Water Lily and Cornflowers being invariably present. In nearly 
all the classes the competitors who obtained awards stood very 
near each other ; and the Judges, Miss Hassard (now Mrs. Tyrrel), 
and Mr. Harrison Weir, spared no pains to arrive at a correct 
decision, their office being by no means an enviable one. In 
the open class the first prize fell to Mrs. W. Seale, London 
Road, Sevenoaks. If any fault could be found with this table it 
was that the centre stand had too much colour from some very 
large flowers of Dipladenia Brearleyana being placed init. The 
other flowers were Water Lilies, small yellow Dendrobium 
flowers, and Rhodanthe, with Adiantum farleyense. The main 
flowers in the side stands were Kalosanthes and Water Lilies. 
Wild Grasses were mixed with them. Nearly all the stands 
were of the same pattern, being a slender glass stem rising from 
the centre of a flat dish, at the top of the stem a smaller dish, 
and from the centre of this a trumpet-shaped vase. Mrs. 
Seale had twelve small glasses with button-hole bouquets of 
small Rosebuds and Forget-me-nots, and two small glass baskets 
with white Roses. Mr. C. Burley, nurseryman, Brentwood, 
was second. The base of his stands were fringed with hardy 
Ferns, Lastrea and Athyrium. The centre stand was filled with 
Roses, Rhodanthe, and purple Iris. The small glasses had each 
double Rosebuds. ‘The side pieces were plants of Cocos Wed- 
deliana with a base of Roses and purple Iris. Mr. T. Butcher, 
South Norwood, was third. The vases here were triplets, and 
the whole was very nicely arranged, but there was too much 
of it. 

The next class was for amateurs, and Mr. Soder, gardener to 
Osgood Hanbury, Esq., Weald Hall, Brentwood, was first, and 
this stand was perhaps as well arranged as any in the Show. 
The centre piece was a fine Cocos Weddeliana, the base being 
filled-in with Amaryllis, white Water Lilies, Anthurium, fancy 
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Pelargoniums, Ixias, and pink Geraniums; the tops of the side 
stands were filled with Cornflowers, Rhodanthe, and Orchids ; 
the base, Epidendrum vitellinum, Cape Pelargoniums, Water 
Lilies and double rose Geraniums. The small glasses had single 
Rosebuds, and four glass baskets completed the arrangement. 
These were filled with single pips of Marie Lemoine double Pelar- 
gonium, with a base of Maidenhair Ferns. Mrs. Burley, Brent- 
wood, was second. Her centre stand was nicely balanced with 
Roses, Water Lilies, &e. The sides were Palms, with similar 
vases to the centre. Small dishes were very neat, filled with 
Maidenhair Fern and pale blue Delphiniums. The Rosebuds 
in the small glasses had the leaves cut off and Fern fronds put 
in instead—a barbarous practice, as a Rose looks best with its 
own leaves. Mr. F. Lambert, gardener to H. W. Segelcke, 
Esq., Herne Hill, Dulwich, was third. His three centres were 
Palms (Cocos). He had small glasses and four baskets. 

In class C, for ladies only, Mrs. Burley was first, and her 
arrangement was very neat, except that the base of the centre 
piece was a little too glaring with three very large red Cactus 
flowers. These were alternated with Eucharis, interspersed 
amongst them being Pancratium, Iris, and Anthurium. Aga- 
panthus umbellatus was worked into the base of the side stands. 
Mrs. Seale was second, and we thought that her teble was 
lighter and more elegant than that of the first-prize. The three 
stands were of equal size; and the flowers, which were Water 
Lilies, blue Delphiniums, rose and white Rhodanthes. with wild 
Grasses, Ferns, and Lycopods, were tastefully arranged. The 
third prize went to Miss Edith Blair, 22, Mornington Crescent, 
Regent’s Park. This arrangement was certainly the neatest 
and simplest in the Exhibition, and was well worthy of a higher 
position. The base of the centre stand was filled with a most de- 
licate-tinted Iris, crimson Kalosanthes, and Stephanotis; the top 
being small Begonia flowers, Stephanotis, and a pale-flowered 
Kalosanthes, Rhodanthes, and very fine Grasses ; the side pieces 
were two very handsome Cocos Weddeliana, and the base 
simply blue Delphinium and Maidenhair. Four small dishes 
each contained a Maidenhair Fern edged with leaves of a Tri- 
color Pelargonium. 

In the Miscellaneous class Mr. John Laing, Stanstead Park, 
Forest Hill, sent two of his new Bronze and Gold Zonal Pelar- 
goniums, One of them the best yet raised, named John Jenner 
Weir, is a most beautifal plant; the leaf is almost circular, with 
a narrow edge of greenish yellow enclosing a broad band of 
chocolate red, with yellow centre. Mrs. Horniman is also a 
fine sort, with circular leaves and medium band of chocolate 
red. The same exhibitor sent about thirty-six sorts of Del- 
phiniums, amongst them was a very fine seedling. The colour 
is a rich deep blue with very dark centre. All the shades of 
blue were represented from the palest blue to deep purple-blue. 
He had also a dozen flowers of the old striped Rose, York and 
Lancaster. Mr. Parker of Tooting sent cut flowers of the English 
Tris (I. xiphioides), many of them being strikingly beautiful. The 
best were Harlequin, Mercurius, Pelius, Prince of Wales, Bell 
Brunette, Madame Charme, Heroine, Francois Fayel, and Duke 
of Portland. He had alsosome cut flowers of herbaceous Pzxonies 
(P. sinensis), also herbaceous and other hardy plants for which 
he is so famous. 

Bouquets were very good, but not different to those of former 

ears. For the best wedding bouquet (open), the prizes went to 

rs. L. M. Chater, 40, Denmark Hill, Camberwell, and Mr. 
Charles Hepburn, Crystal Palace. For the best opera bouquet 
(open), to Mr. Charles Hepburn and Mrs. L. M. Chater. For 
button-hole bouquets (open), to Mr. Charles Hepburn and Mr. 
W. Wood, High Street, Sydenham. d 


MAIDSTONE ROSE SHOW. 


Tus Exhibition was held in the Corn Exchange on June 28th 
under the auspices of the Maidstone Rose Club; and there was 
not a box of indifferent blooms in the Show. Most of our 
principal Rose-growers exhibited. These included Messrs. Paul 
of the Cheshant Nurseries, Mr. Charles Turner of Slough, 
Mr. B. Cant of Colchester, and Mitchell of Uckfield. While 
among amateurs who came from a distance were Mr. R. G. Baker, 
Heavitree, Devon; Mr. Thomas Jowitt of Hereford; Mr. Quennell 
of Brentwood, Essex; and Mr. Harrington of Romford, besides 
several others. 

In Class 6, for forty-eight varieties, three trusses of each, 
Messrs. Paul & Son were a good first, Mr. B. Cant second, and 
Mr. C. Turner third. In the first-prize lot among those most 
conspicuous were grand blooms of Marquise de Oastéllane, 
Horace Vernet, Baronne de Rothschild, Madame Lacharme, very 
fine; Duchess of Edinburgh, Princess Beatrice, Devoniensis, 
and Mons. Noman; while the other competitors in this class 
had, besides similar sorts, La France, Marguerite de St. Amand, 
and Capitaine Christy in excellent condition. In Class 8, for 
twelve varieties of Tea and Noisettes, Mr. Mitchell of Uckfield 
took the first prize, a cup value £5, given by Thomas Holling- 
worth, Haq. Mr. Mitcheli had splendid examples of Maréchal 
Niel, Narcisse, Gloire de Dijon, Duc de Margottin, Madame 


Margottin, and Souvenir de Paul Neron. In the class for 
amateurs (open), thirty-six varieties, one truss of each, Mr. J. G. 
Baker of Heavitree, Devon, with his blooms stood a long way 
first, he winning the £10 10s. and cup presented by John Holling- 
worth, Esq.; Mr. Jowitt of Hereford was second, and Mr. Har- 
rington of Romford third ; while for twenty-four varieties (open 
to amateurs only) J.C. Quennell, Esq., of Brentwood, Essex, took 
the cup presented by Edwin Amies, Esq., and the first prize. 
He had in high finish Madame de St. Amand, Maréchal Niel, 
Devoniensis, Abel Grand, Madame Bonnaire, La France, Dr. 
Andry, Charles Lefebvre,Therése Levet, Victor Verdier, and 
others before mentioned. Their brightness was very striking 
in comparison to the others. Mr.C. Turner exhibited two boxes 
of his splendid Rose Miss Hassard. This is a conspicuous flower 
of good shape and substance, and ought to have been placed in 
a better position than on the floor of the room. He likewise 
exhibited some splendid blooms of Rev. J. B. Camm and 
Oxonian. In Class 6 Mr. Turner’s three blooms of Madame 
Lacharme were very superior and very much admired. Local 
exhibitors, both belonging to the Club as well as the Maidstone 
Horticultural Society, came in rather numerous, and brought 
some excellent and well-finished blooms. Many were fresh ex- 
hibitors, showing that Rose-growing about the neighbourhood 
is on the increase. This is mainly due to the Honorary Secre- 
taries of both Societies—H. Bensted, Esq., and Herbert Monck- 
ton, Esq.—who combine in their efforts to make the Rose Show 
at Maidstone a success both practically as well as financially ; 
and this year it was no disappointment in either sense, for it 
was pronounced by competent judges, such as Messrs. Paul and 
Turner, to be in all ways a grand exhibition for the season. 
The stands and devices were very well and gracefully arranged. 
The first-prize stand came from Mrs. J. B. Green, and consisted 
of a great variety of Roses of all sections, mostly just opening 
their buds. There were Fern fronds of both silver and gold, 
Maidenhair, and common Grasses and Woodbine. Miss Kate 
Lawrence was a good second, and the Rev. H. Biron third, with 
much the same style of arrangement. 

The following is a list of the prizes :— 

Class 1.—Any kinds of Roses. Group 1, eighteen varieties, 
one truss of each.—l and cup, T. F. B. Atkins, Esq., Halstead ; 
2, H. Bensted, lisq., Maidstone; 3, H. F. Warde, Esq., Tutsham, 
West Farleigh. Group 2, twelve varieties.—1, Rev. H. B. Biron, 
Biddenden ; 2, J. Weld, Esq., Marden; 3, R. W. Tootell, Esq,, 
Thurnham. Group 3, six varieties.—1, J. Smythe, Esq., Maid- 
stone; 2, Mrs. J. B. Green, Tovil. Class 2.—Tea-scented and 
Noisette. Group 1, twelve varieties, one truss of each.—No 
entries. Group 2, six varieties —1, J. Weld, Esq.; equal 2, Mrs. 
J. B. Green and L. A. Killick, Esq., Langley. Class 3.—Any 
kinds. Group 1, twelve varieties, three trusses of each.—No 
entries. Group 2, six varieties.—Rev. H. B. Biron. Class 4.— 
All of same variety, six trusses.—1, R. W. Tootell, Esq.; 2, L. A. 
Killick, Esq. Class 5—Device consisting of Roses combined 
with Ferns or other foliage—l, Mrs. J. B. Green ; 2, Miss K. 
Lawrence; 3, Rev. H. B. Biron; 4, L. A. Killick, Esq. Button- 
hole Bouquet.—l, Mrs. J. B. Green; 2, R. W. Tootell, Esq. ; 
3, Rev. H. B. Biron. 

Open to all England. Class 6.—Forty-eight varieties, three 
trusses each.—1, Paul & Son, Cheshunt; 2, Mr. B. Cant, Col- 
chester; 3, Mr. C. Turner, Slough. Class 7.—Thirty-six va- 
rieties, one truss of each. No competition. Class 8.—Twelve 
varieties, Tea-scented and Noisette, one truss of each.—1, Messrs. 
Mitchell, Uckfield ; 2, Paul & Son; 3, Mr. B. Cant. Amateurs 
only. Class 9.—Thirty-six varieties, one truss of each_—Cup 
and 1, R. G. Baker, Esq., Heavitree, Devon ; 2, T. Jowitt, Esq., 
Hereford; 3, W. W. Harringion, Esq., Romford; 4, Mr. P, 
Bennett, gardener to W. W. Burrell, Esq. Class 10.—Twenty- 
four varieties, one truss of each.—Cup and 1, J. OC. Quennell, 
Esq., Brentwood, Essex; 2, J. Sargant, Esq., Reigate; 8, Rev. 
A. Cheales, Brockham; 4, J. Wakeley, Esq., Rainham. Class 11, 
—Twelve Tea-scented and Noisette, one truss of each.—l, J. 
Hollingworth, Esq., Maidstone; 2, R. G. Baker, Esq.; 3, T. 
Jowitt, Esq. 

Open to Members of the Maidstone Horticultural Society.— 
Class 12.— Twenty-four varieties, one truss of each.—l, J. 
Hollingworth, Esq.; 2, Mr. W. Wilson, Ashford; 3, Mr. J. 
Wakeley. Class 13.—Twelve varieties.—1, L. A. Killick, Esq. ; 
2, Misses Jones, Hayle Place; 3, W. Mercer, Esq., Hunton. 
Class 14.—T welve varieties, Tea-scented and Noisette, one truss 
of each.—1, J. Hollingworth, Esq.; 2, Misses Jones. 

The cups were presented By Sir J. Lubbock, Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, Major Ross, John Hollingworth, Esq., and Mr. Kdwin 
Amies; and a silver cup value £5 was given by Thomas Holling- 
worth, Esq., for the best box of twelve Tea-scented and Noisette 
Roses in the Show. 


_ DRACANA GOLDIEANA. 
Mz. Azpey in a recent number of the Journal of Horticul- 
ture has written very fully on the increase of cultivation of 
Dracenas. In that communication he adyerted to the extreme 
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usefalness of these plants—of those species and varieties in | in view the celebrated English seedlings which startled the 
ordinary cultivation, shadowing that there were others of | horticultural world by their variety and beauty. 

recent introduction surpassing in many respects the old kinds Admitting the value of many of these, it nevertheless can- 
in character and beauty of colouring. He had then probably | not be questioned that no English-raised Dracmna, nor any 
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Fig. 2.—DRAOZNA GOLDIEANA. 


Dracena introduced from abroad, is comparable for distinct- ; honours in England, and as a Dracena that it received the 
ness of character and striking and remarkable leaf-colouration | gold medal for the best new representative of the genus at the 
to Dracwna Goldieana. So thoroughly distinct is this plant | late Great Centennial International Exhibition at Brussels. 
that it has been regarded by many as belonging to another | At that great gathering of the world’s floral treasures no other 
genus. Itis as a Dracena, however, that it has received high | new plant attracted more admiration.. No mere description 
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can convey an adequate idea of D.Goldieana to those who have 
not had an opportunity of seeing the plant. 

It is not only not like any other known species or variety, 
but is altogether unlike them. In the recognised type the 
leaves of Dracwnas are more or less lanceolate, and are erect 
or drooping; but of this especies the leaves are cordate, 6 or 
7 inches long by 5 to 6 inches broad in the widest part, and 
are nearly horizontal. Hitherto, alzo, the colouring in the 
foliage of Dracwnas has been srranged longitudinally, but in 
this plant it is transverse. It is difficult to say which of its 
two colours preponderate, the zebra-like markings of silvery 
grey occupying as much space as the olive green. 

The accompanying figure, drawn on a reduced scale by per- 
mission of Mr. Bull from one of his plants, gives a correct 
representation. 

As an exhibition plant in a collection of Dracwnas this 
species is very conspicuous, while as a decorative plant it can- 
not fail to command attention by its stateliness of habit and 
Py the conspicuous yet chaste markings of its glossy marbled 
‘oliage. 

The history of the plant is remarkable. It was discovered 
by Mr. Goldie in Africa, and sent by him to the Botanic Gar- 
dens at Glasgow. On its being proved there a description of 
it was written by the Curator, Mr. Bullen; and on this de- 
scription and in relying on the judgment and character of the 
Curator, Mr. Bull without seeing the plant purchased it. It 
is not yet in commerce. 


ROSE STOCKS. 


Tus experience of Mr. Peach, page 341, as to the comparative 
merits of Briar and Manetti stocks may be quite what he 
describes it; but it must not be supposed that the Briar is 
everywhere an inferior stock, or tender. 

I followed a gentleman tenant of mine here (Cheshire 8.) 
who had budded largely on the Briar, and then (ten years ago) 
purchased his stock of Roses. I have many of them still, and 
they must be at least thirteen years old. Most of them are in 
great vigour, and promising to continue so. The difficulty with 
some is to keep them in reasonable bounds. A Gloire de Dijon 
is now covering a considerable space of wall, and a picture of 
health and beauty; and another, which has been left uncut 
(except taking out old wood), is equally large and flourishing. 
As to the hardiness of the Briar, do not Mr. Peach’s facts of 
the winter in Northamptonshire of 1860 prove too much? If 
‘large Oak trees which had stood ‘ the battle and the breeze’ 
two or three hundred years” were killed by that frost, it must 
have been a singularly exceptional case. 

The Dog Rose grows here naturally very fine; I never saw 
it anywhere finer. I have many Roses on the Manetti. They 
neither do as well generally as Roses on the Briar, and I find 
the stock shoots from the Manetti so like many of the Roses as 
to be difficult to distinguish. 

Attracted by Mr. Prince’s (Oxford) catalogue of Roses on 
the seedling Briar, I last winter obtained and planted some 
twenty of them. All nearly are now in fine healthy growth, 
and with a promise of bloom that would not disgrace Roses 
which had been in position two years. I observe Mr. Peach 
says the seedling Briar as a stock is not open to the same ob- 
jection as the ‘‘hedgerow or mop-headed” stocks. With 
what he says about those I quite agree, and as to their unsight- 
liness, except the flowers. Mr. Prince’s method of raising 
stocks promises I think, a great advance in Rose culture, and I 
shall not be surprised, with all deference to Mr. Peach, if the 
seedling Briar does not put his pet Manetti’s ‘‘ nose out.” 

I observe on reading the Journal of Horticulture that a 
diversity of opinion and experience is not confined to growing 
Roses, and may teach us to be thankful that we have so much 
choice, that what will not succeed in one situation and soil 
will in another. Indeed it would be scarcely possible to find 
the place where something will not really flourish, and that is 
the thing when found out to cultivate. Some of our most 
beautiful plants badly grown are little better than weeds, and 
so the converse of common things.—Y. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Last year I planted runners of about nine varieties of Straw- 
berries, eelected from the “election” lists in your Journal. 
With one exception the greater proportion of plants of each 
variety have flowered, and are setting their fruit. 
tion is Sir Joseph Paxton, of which not a single plant has 
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flowered, although in growth and appearance they seem to have 
done the best. I conclude they have run to leaf. But what 
makes it the more remarkable that this kind should alone hava 
failed is, that the half of the plants have received rather different 
treatment to the other half. One row (about fifteen plants) 
was removed (owing to being in the way of some alterations) in 
November, and the other row remained where first planted in 
the beginning of August. Ireceived the runners from a friend, 
and know that they were taken from fruiting plants. 

I shall not layer from these plants, but as the perusal of 
your Journel has caused me to estimate this variety as one of 
the very best I shall let my present plants remain another year, 
and I write to ask whether I should submit them to any special 
treatment, such as cutting off the leaves. My soil is a light- 
coloured virgin loam (Bracken and Foxgloves preceded the 
Strawberries), and the ground was well trenched and manure 
for planting, but no manure has been applied since. I shall be 
glad to have the opinions of practical correspondents on this 
matter.—J. T. 


BURTON-ON-TRENT SHOW. 


Tuts Show, held on the 28th inst., was the finest the Society 
ever had; from fifteen to twenty thousand people were on the 
ground, all of whom seemed to thoroughly appreciate the beau- 
tiful plants and fruit that was collected together. 

Mr. Cypher of Cheltenham was first for the twelve stove and 
greenhouse plants, the most noticeable being Anthurium Scher- 
zerianum, forty-six spathes, a beautiful plant; Gleichenia rupes- 
tris, 5 feet through; Stephanotis floribunda, very superior; 
Croton Weismannii, 6 feet by 5 feet; Dracophyllum gracile, 
very good; Allamanda Hendersonii and A grandiflora, &c. Mr. 
Pilgrim, Cheltenham, was second ; Pheenocoma prolifera, Croton 

ictum, Dipladenia Brearleyana, Bougainvillea glabra, Croton 

ongiflorum, Dracophyllum gracile, &c., being inadmirable condi- 
tion. Mr. Tudgy, Worcester, being third ; Dipladenia amabilis, 
Anthurium Scherzerianum, with over forty spathes ; Cocos Wed- 
deliana, a Bougainvillea, and Allamanda grandiflora being the 
best plants in his collection. The other exhibits do not cail for 
especial mention, being mainly contributed from the neighbour- 
ing gentlemen’s seats; but certainly without them the Show 
would have lost most of its interest, as the plants were admir- 
able specimens of culture. The Rangemore collection is always 
a special feature of this Show—in fact is a show in itself. 

Grapes were sadly in want of colour, but very fine in bunch 
and berry. Peaches and Nectarines were very fine, the winning 
half-dozen Peaches weighing 4 lbs. The Pines were very good, 
the winning Queen weighing 5 lbs. The Cherries and Straw- 
berries were not good. Vegetables were not quite so good as in 
other years, yet many collections deserved much praise.—J. 


GARDENERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue anniversary dinner of the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution was held at the Albion Tavern, Aldersgate Street, 
on the evening of Friday last. The chair was occupied by Dr. 
Hogg, Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, who was 
supported on the right by Lord Alfred S. Churchill, Rev. C. P. 
Peach, Mr. Robert Wrench the Treasurer, Mr. Frank Fuller, 
Mr. Richard Smith, Mr. T. I. Rivers, Mr. J. Bolton, Wc.; and 
on the left by Mr. G. F. Wilson, I'.R.S., Dr. Masters, F.R.S., 
Professor Bentley, Mr. Marnock, Mr. William Paul, Mr. EH. J. 
Beale, Mr. Charles Lee, &c.; and among the rest of the company 
were Rev. Canon Hole, Mr. T. Moore, Mr. B. S. Williams, Mr. 
Charles Turner, Mr. Weeks, Mr. Deal, Mr. James Gray, Mr. 
Weston, Mr. H. J. Adams, Mr. A. C. Wheeler, and a large 
gathering of horticulturists to the number of a hundred or more. 

This was one of the finest—some say the finest—meeting the 
Institution has ever had. The room, which is far superior for 
the purpose to that at the London Tavern where the dinners 
have been held for many years, was splendidly decorated, Mr. 
B.S. Williams, Messrs. J. & C. Lee, Messrs. Veitch & Sons, and 
Mr. Charles Turner having contributed most liberally and grg- 
tuitously handsome specimen plants of Palms, Cycads, ‘Tree 
Ferns, Dracenas, Caladiums, and other fine-foliaged plants 
interspersed with other plants in bloom, and which were not 
lumped together in a mass as formerly, but distributed all over 
the room wherever they could be introduced with the greatest 
effect. The table was richly furnished with the ample resources 
of the establishment, which were greatly helped by several 
elaborate plateaux and groups of fruit and flowers presented for 
the occasion by Mr. Buck and Mr. Dickson, the two great florists 
and bouquetists of Covent Garden. Nothing could exceed in 
beauty and richness of quality the group sent by Mr. Buck, 
which graced the head of the table in front of the Chairman ; 
and the general effect of the whole was such as to call forth the 
admiration of everyone who was present, Even the toastmaster 
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was prompted to remark in sotto voce, “I have been to many 
dinners, sir, but I have seen nothing like this in the City of 
London this year.” 


On rising to propose the health of Her Majesty the Queen the 
Chairman was received with an outburst of applause which was 
long, and often repeated. After the loyal toasts, Lord Alfred 
S. Churchill having in an excellent speech replied for the 
army, the Rev. C. P. Peach proposed “The President and the 
Vice-Presidents of the Institution,” which was responded to by 
Mr. G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., one of the Vice-Presidents. 

The Chairman then introduced what is called the toast of the 
evening, “‘ Prosperity to the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Insti- 
tution.” He said, In proposing this toast I have to introduce 
to your notice the claims and merits of an Iastitution which is 
not one of those whose history has long been associated with 
that of this ancient city. Its origin is of more recent date, and 
does not extend beyond the time of living memory. It was on 
January 17th, 1839, that a few earnest men, of whom few are 
now alive, met at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand 
to inaugurate a Gardeners’ Benevolent Society. Mr. Buchanan 
of Camberwell was in the chair, and they resolved to carry out 
the object they had in view. On the 29th of the same month a 
second meeting was held at Wright’s Hotelin the Strand, the 
Duke of Cambridge having become President. The only mem- 
bers of the original Committee now living are Mr. Chandler 
formerly of Vauxhall, Mr. W. Gregory formerly of Cirencester, 
Mr. Lane of Berkhampstead, Mr. Marnock, a name honoured in 
horticulture, and whom we have the pleasure of seeing with us 
this evening [great cheering], and Mr. Protheroe of Leyton- 
stone 3 80 that out of the twenty-four members of the original 
Committee there are only five who are now alive. 

The progress of the Institution was slow at first. Dissensions 
crept in, and charges of mismanagement were made against the 
Seoretary, who was replaced in 1843 by Mr. Cutler, who has 
remained Secretary ever since, and under whose good manage- 
ment coupled with that of the Committees the Institution has 
arrived at its present state of usefulness. 

With your permission I will take a retrospect of the workirg 
of the Institution by way of reviewing our progress, to see what 
condition we were in in 1842 and compare it with the present. 
It is well that we should do this occasionally, that we may know 
whether we are advancing or retrograding. In 1842 we started 
with a balance in hand of £106 9s. 10d., and our income from all 
sources was £2042, of which £187 12s. was from subscriptions. 
We had then £400 invested in consols, and that year £200 more 
was added ; and as the report states, ‘‘ these gratifying prospects 
induce them to recommend that two pensioners be elected ac- 
cording to the rules of the Institution.” Let us now turn to 
our present balance sheet of 1876. We start this year with a 
balance in hand of £441 9s. 8d., and our income from all sources 
is £1634 2s. 3d., of which £693 is from subscriptions. We have 
£10,750 invested in 3 per cent. consols, a balance at the bankers’ 
and in hand of £430 12s., and seventy-four aged pensioners on 
our list who are receiving sums of £16 and £12 a-year. Now we 
have doubtless made great progress since 1842, but has it been 
a8 great as if ought to have been? I think not; and my reason 
for saying so is that when I look at the printed list of subscribers 
there are numerous names of employers and employed which 
arise in my mind whom I do not find there, and who ought to 
be there. Itis to the employers that we must chiefly look to 
aid the Institution on behalf of the gardener, and I trust that 
Some scheme will be devised of reaching them more effectually 
than we have hitherto done. But there are many gardeners 
who can contribute also and who do not. I have heard some 
even rail against the Institution, while others scoffed at it; but 
we have seen some of those who when in their prosperity were 
loudest in their attacks upon it come, both they and their 
‘widows, to be recipients of its charity, and thereby have coals 
of fire heaped on their heads. There are few so poor as that 
they cannot spare a guinea a-year at least for such a purpose. 


Ishall conclude my appeal to you with an anecdote which 
happened to myself. A few years ago I sent a letter broadcast 
over the land soliciting subscriptions to the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution, and I am proud to say the result was 
far beyond my expectation. ‘Twelve months ago a person called 
at the office of the Journal of Horticulture in Fleet Street, and 
Sending in his name requested to see me. I was very much 
engaged, as I usually am, and could not see him, but requested 
that if he had anything important to communicate he could 
send me anote. He did not send me a note, but called several 
times afterwards while I was absent, still keeping his secret 
to himself. One day he called while I was there, and his name 
Was again announced. ‘Do you know what he wants?” said 
I to the attendant. “No, sir; he says he wants to see your- 
self, and he has some money for you.” ‘Then show him up,” 
said I [laughter]. My visitor was a grey-headed venerable 
old man of gentle nature and somewhat agitated in his manner. 
After I had given him a chair he began, “Two years ago you 
wrote me a letter asking me to subscribe to the Gardeners’ 
Benevolent. -At that time I was in great trouble, and I was very 


‘sorry I could not send you anything. My wife had been an 
invalid for years, and she was then at her worst; the doctors 
had given her up, and they said nothing would do her any good 
but her native air. She longed to go there, and wished to be 
buried in the churchyard of her native place. I took her down 
to Langholm in Scotland ; that is where she was born, and after 
a fortnight she died. It was a great expense and sore trouble 
to me; but you know, sir, I did my duty to her and fulfilled her 
last request. Then I thought of your letter and began to save, 
and now I bring you £10 for the Gardeners’ Benevolent.” Gen- 
tlemen, does not that touch your heart-strings and make them 
vibrate? If so great an effort can be made by one so humble, 
what may not you and we all do for the poor gardener if we but 
try? The Chairman sat down amidst great applause. 

The next toast, ‘the Health of the Chairman,” was proposed 
in aclever and humorous speech by Rey. Canon Hole. ‘‘The 
Treasurer and Trustees’? was proposed by Dr. Masters, and 
responded to by Mr. Robert Wrenchthe Treasurer. ‘ The Royal 
Horticultaral and Botanical Societies of London” was proposed 
by Mr. W. Paul, and replied to by Lord Alfred S. Churchill and 
Professor Bentley. ‘‘ The Seed and Nursery Trades, and thanks 
to them for their services to the Institution,” was proposed by 
Mr. Frank Fuller and responded to by Mr. B. S. Williams. 

On the health of the Secretary being proposed by the Chair- 
man Mr. Cutler returned thanks, and announced that the sub- 
scriptions of the evening amounted to upwards of £500. 

The music, which was under the direction of Mr. W. Ganz, 
assisted by Miss Annie Sinclair, Madame Marie Belval, Mr. 
Trelawny Cobham, and Mr. Maybrick, was executed in a very 
masterly style, and elicited repeated rounds of applause, 


OXFORD ROSE SHOW. 


Mucx might be written about Oxford—of the beauty of its 
architecture, its trees, and its gardens, but our remarks must be 
limited to the grand display of Roses under the Lindens in the 
grounds of Trinity College. The Show was a postponed Show, 
and the only day that could be found for a second fixture was 
Monday-the 3rd.inst. Monday was felt to be an unfavourable 
day, especially for distant exhibitors, but the time for staging 
the blooms was prolonged until one o’clock, and this enabled an 
exhibition to be made—even the finest exhibition that up to 
its date had this year been held in England. Of course when 
there was such a race against time the trains must be late, 
yet by extraordinary efforts all collections were staged in time 
for judging. The Show was arranged as if by magic, and it 
was with great reluctance that some exhibitors ceased the 
work of trimming and touching-up their blooms when judging 
commenced. 

The Show was not only intrinsically good, but it was decidedly 
novel, and unquestionably one of the most delightfully enjoyable 
Exhibitions that has been held at any time or place. The col- 
lections were not arranged under a plastered roof, not even 
under a roof of canvas, but under a living roof of Limes. This 
Lime avenue is remarkable for its regular formation and the 
density of its arch of green. The trees are growing 5 yards 
apart in two rows about 20 feet asunder. The trees have been 
roughly pruned at 20 feet from the ground, and their branches 
arch over and sweep the grass. Underneath the main branches 
are bare of foliage, and arch over almost with the regularity of 
the ribs of a cathedral’s nave. The light beneath is subdued, 
and the most powerful sun could not penetrate the thick canopy 
of foliage. On the day of the Show the sun was not bright, and 
the bower, 120 yards long, was fully too dark to show the dark 
Roses to the best advantage; but it was deliciously cool and 
roomy, and no exhibition under canvas could have been so com- 
pletely enjoyable and satisfactory. 

In the open class for seventy-two varieties, single blooms, 
Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, had the first place, followed by 
Mr. Prince, Oxford, and Mr. Turner, Slough, in the order named. 
Messrs. Paul & Son’s Roses were very massive. Edouard Morren, 
Marquise de Castellane, Herry Ledechaux were in fine con- 
dition. Duke of Edinburgh, Louis Van Houtte, Mons. Noman, 
Eugénie Verdier, Nardy Fréres, Marquise de Gobat, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, La France, Mdlle. Marie Rady, Beauty of Waltham, 
Etienne Levet, Emily Laxton, Annie Laxton were all in the 
old Cheshunt form, and what thatis many know—some too well. 
Amongst the light flowers Madame Lacharme was very beau- 
tiful; there were also good blooms of Marquise de Mortemart 
and Alba Rosea. Mr. Prince’s was a fresh and beautiful col- 
lection, the blooms not large but justin their best state. Dr. 
André and Souvenir de Mons. Boll were very splendid; and 
Marie Baumann, Madame Lacharme, Charles Lefebvre, Duchess 
of Edinburgh, Madame Fillion, Camille Bernardin, Felix Genero, 
Maréchal Niel, Homére, and Triomphe de Luxembourg were all 
in superior form. It was not size but quality and freshness 
that found favour with the Judges. Equal in these respects 
were Mr. Turner’s blooms, and they were also larger. This was 
a splendid collection, in which the following were noticeable— 
Mrs. Baker, Oxonian, Miss Hassard, Sir G. Wolseley, Royal 
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Standard, J. S. Mill, Annie Laxton (gem of the stand), Star of 
Waltham, Horace Vernet, a grand bloom; Louisa Wood, excel- 
lent ; Louis Van Houtte, Etienne Levet, Abel Grand, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, Villaret de Joyeuse, Madame Charles Wood, Mons. 
Noman, Pitard, Baroness de Rothschild, La Fontaine, Alba 
Rosea, Edouard Morren, Marquise de Gobat, Madame Vidot, 
and Maréchal Niel. Mr. Farren, Cambridge, also exhibited; 
his collection including a seedling, Alice Farren, a soft General 
Jacqueminot, of beautiful form, smooth petal, and altogether 
good, and another seedling of the Horace Vernet type but deeper. 
Messrs. Cranston & Mayos, and Messrs. Davison & Whitten, 
Hereford, also staged admirable collections in this class. 

In the class for forty-eight trebles Mr. Prince was first, Mr. 
Turner second, and Messrs. Davison & Whitten third. Mr. 
Prince had some magnificent blooms, such as Htienne Dupuy 
and Edward Morren, and charming triplets of Gloire de Sante- 
nay, Madame Opoix, Souvenir d’Elise Vardon, Madame Bravy, 
Mdlle. Marie Cointet, and JeanDucher. ‘‘ The Teas pulled him 
through” was the general remark; but of more uniform excel- 
lence was the Slough collection, which was weakened only by 
Capitaine Christy and Souvenir de la Malmaison, which were too 
much expanded; Royal Standard, Mdlle. Thérése Levet, Mons. 
Noman, J. S. Mill, Pitard, Madame Liabaud, very pure; Miss 
Hassard, splendid; Ed. Morren, Rev. J.B. M. Camm, Louisa 
Wood, Oxonian, Francois Michelon, Etienne Levet, Maréchal 
Niel, Beauty of Waltham, and Marquise de Castellane were as 
near perfection as these fine Roses can be. In Davison and 
Whitten’s collection Bessie Johnson was quite lovely, as also 
were Marguerite de St. Amand and Mdlle. Marie Finger; 
Madame Lacharme was also very good, but the blooms were 
generally small. : 


For forty-eight varieties (singles) Mr. Turner, Mr. Prince, and 
Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, were placed in the order named. 
In Mr. Turner’s boxes Baroness de Rothschild, Francois Miche- 
jon, and Louis Van Houtte were wonderful blooms; and very 
fine were Etienne Levet, Xavier Olibo, and Miss Hassard, but 
all were good saving Gloire de Dijon. Mr. Prince’s were 
smaller, but very compact and remarkably fresh, of the same 
varieties as previously enumerated; Messrs. Pauls’ being very 
large, some even too large, yet many very perfect, especially 
Etienne Levet, Madame Laurent, Dr. Andry, Annie Laxton, 
Centifolia Rosea, &c.; the foliage was also very exuberant. 


In the class for twenty-four varieties, singles, Mr. Cooling, ! 


Bath, had the premier position for a remarkably good collec- 
tion. For sixteen triplets Mr. Arkwright, Hampton Court, Leo- 
minster, had the first place. He had Maréchal Niel in grand 
form; Catherine Mermet, exceedingly lovely ; Madame La- 
charme, Fisher Holmes, Charles Lefebvre, and Souvenir d’un 
Ami, all in admirable condition. Mr. Cooling was placed second, 
also with very fine blooms. 

For twelve blooms of Marie Baumann Mr. Turner, Slough, 
won with one of the finest collections ever staged; second 
Mr. Farren, smaller. For twelve Maréchal Niel, first Mr. Ark- 


wright, Leominster, for a magnificent dozen ; second Mr. Prince. | 


For twelve Baroness Rothschild, equal first Mr. Prince and Mr. 
Farren for noble stands. For twelve La France, first Mr. Cavell 
with wonderful blooms; second Mr. Prince. The exhibits in 
this class were remarkable for their great excellence. 

For Teas Mr. Jowitt, Mr. Prince, and Mr. Cavell were placed 
as named. The best blooms were Perle de Lyon, Madame C. 
Kuster, Homére, Belle Lyonnaise, Madame Margottin, Marie 
Van Houtte, Reine du Portugal, Adrien Christophle, Narcisse, 
Madame Charles, Madame Opoix, Jean Ducher, Souvenir de 
Paul Neron, Bouquet d’Or, Rubens, La Boule d’Or, Comte de 
Paris, Madame St. Joseph, and Anna Olivier. : 

Amateurs.—In the class for forty-eight varieties, single blooms, 
there was great competition, and many blooms of high character 
were exhibited. Mr. T. H. Gould, The Vicarage, Mortimer, 
secured the first prize. The collection included grand examples 
of Francois Michelon and Edouard Morren. Amongst lights 
Alba Rosea, Mons. Van Houtte, America, and Perle de Lyon were 
all excellent. The second prize went to Mr. J. H. Arkwright 
with a collection almost equally good, and containing the finest 
Maréchal Niel we have ever seen exhibited. Mr. Thomas Start, 
gardener to Rev. C. Evans, Solihull Rectory, near Birmingham, 
was third, also with a most admirable collection, Madame La- 
charme, Belle Lyonnaise, Marie Van Houtte, and Lord Macaulay 
being in the perfection of loveliness. 


For thirty-six varieties, single blooms, Mr. Jowitt, The Old 
Weir, Hereford, was first with a beautiful collection of perfect 
blooms, not large, but “in” to the hour. C. Rouillard, Annie 
Wood, Charles Lefebvre, Le Havre, Mdlle. Marie Rady, Mons. 
Noman, Xavier Olibo, Francois Michelon, La France were all 
in the highest possible state of excellence; Mr. J. E. Cavell, 
Bardwell Villa, Walton Manor, Oxford, being second for a re- 
markably good collection. Mr. Scott, Warminster, Wilts (Mr. 
Goodfellow, gardener), having the third place for highly credit- 
able blooms. For twenty-four varieties Rev. C. Hvans won 
with a really admirable collection ; Emilie Hausburgh, Madame 
George Schwartz, and Annie Laxton were highly superior; and 


or eighteen varieties Mr. Bradley, Oxford, was first with capital 
ooms, — 

In the classes for members of the Society there was spirited 
competition, and the quality of the blooms was highly compli- 
mentary to the several exhibitors. For thirty-six varieties the 
prizes were secured by Mr. W. J. Emberlin, Mr. J. Bloxham, 
and Mr. W. Freeman, in the order named; for twenty-four 
varieties the awards went to Mr. Charles Patey, Mr, Arthur 
Evans, Mr. Charles Taylor, and Mr. J. P. Bradley; for eighteen 
varieties Mr. D. Chapman and Mr. Charles Davies won with 
very good boxes; and for twelve varieties the successful com- 
petitors were Mr. J. G. Bartlett, Mr. C. R. Ridley, Mr. John 
Allin, and Mr. W. Cauldwell. 

In the remaining classes excellent blooms were staged, notably 
those of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Calcutt, which would have done 
credit to any professional exhibitor. 

Bouquets of Roses were numerous, but too formally arranged, 
and the Judges appeared to have awarded the prizes to those 
who ped packed the blooms together the closest, but chacon a 
son gout. 

Both in quality and extent this must be rsgarded as one of 
the most successful exhibitions of the year, and the company 
was exceedingly numerous and appreciative. The judging was 
expeditiously done. Mr. Ridley’s plan of having the names of 
the exhibitors printed on large cards, and pasting across each 
the words “first prize,” “second prize,” and ‘third prize,” is 
a system not easy to improve. To Mr. Ridley’s (the Hon. Secre- 
tary) efforts—his zeal, ability, and industry—the Society owes 
a large measure of its success. Need it be said that the officials 
of a Show so well managed were attentive and courteous to all? 


- OUR BORDER FLOWERS—MADWORTS. 


= Some of them are closely allied to shrubs, and are frequently 
described as half-shrubby. Generally speaking the perennial 
species are evergreen. We cannot say of the Madworts as we 
have to say of many of our old border flowers, that they are 
neglected; far from that, for in many places they are much cared 
for, and reward the cultivator with a display of their beautiful 
flowers. What would our spring gardens be without them? 
What would our herbaceous borders or our rockeries be with- 
out those charming occupants during spring and early summer, 
and often in the autumn and winter furnishing us with stray 
blooms ? 

I know of no hardy plants that are more effective than the 
Alyssums. ‘To see.well-established plants of Alyssum saxatile 
compactum, 2 sheet of bloom with its intense orange hue, can- 
not easily be forgotten. Others of this charming group are also 
effective, but the above, in my estimation, carries off the palm. 
The variegated form is a useful summer bedding plant. Alys- 
sum spinosa is a fine addition to our border flowers; it may 
be turned to good account for all purposes, but especially so 
in a choice selection of rock plants. Alyssum olympicum, 
A. montanum, and others of the family are very ornamental 
plants. 

They may be raised from seed, but are much better from 
cuttings, as the seedlings are inconstant. Sometimes they 
may be increased by division, but I find them answer best from 
cuttings in the early autumn when they have partly matured 
their growth; they may be cut across at a joint or taken with 
a heel pared smooth and inserted in moist sandy soil, with 
good drainage, either under hand-glasses or in cold frames in 
a shaded situation. When rooted they are best potted and 
plunged in sand or ashes till required for planting. They will 
bear a good deal of rough usage, often lasting for years, but 
are all the better for being often renewed, as old plants become 
unsightly, having an untidy appearance.—VERITAS. 


NOTES on VILLA ann SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


Tur Amateurs’ Vinery.—Now that late Grapes are approach- 
ing the stoning stige they ought to have the fullest attention 
paid to them, for a little extra care given now has a very markea 
influence on the crop. 

I have lately inspected three or four of these small vineries, 
and where the crops were fairly good; but the shoots and foliage 
have been let alone till they have all becomes matted together. 
Now, it is difficult to advise in a case of this nature. If the 
shoots had been disbudded in their earlier stages of growth, and 
those left to support the crop had been regularly stopped as 
previously advised, the bunches and berries would have been 
larger and the foliage more healthy and better developed. IfI 
advised regular training-up of these neglected growths now I _ 
should expect: shanking to take place and almost a stoppage of 
growth, and the berries would most likely be of a foxy colour 
when ripe instead of possessing the blackness and fine bloom 
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characteristic of a good Grape with fine flavour. I like to regu- 
late the growth of Vines, so that when or just before they com- 
mence colouring the shoots may grow and be kept growing all 
through the colouring process. 

In the case of the Vines referred to I would advise that they 
receive a very gradual thinning of the lateral shoots, and when 
that is done, say at two or three times, then the points of the 
leading shoots may be pinched-out. This will stop rapid growth, 
yet it will secure ample foliage for the perfection of the crop. 
Vines neglected in this way are subject to mildew through the 
condensed moisture settling continually on the leaves and 
berries. 

I am an advocate for allowing Vines to become dry once in 
every twenty-four hours ; after that, when they receive moisture, 
they can absorb it for the purposes of growth instead of its 
inducing a stagnant atmosphere from which something injurious 
is sure to arise. Let there be a circulation of air night and 
day in these small places, and if the house is placed in a hot 
sunny position water must be thrown on the floor and over the 
stages of the house three or four times in the day. 

Fires may be dispensed with unless the atmosphere outside 
is dull and very close, when a little fire heat sufficient to put 
the inside air in circulation will be necessary. While the 
berries are stoning they seldom swell much, but as soon as that 
is over the last swelling before that of colouring takes place, and 
if the Vines are in a healthy state through that swelling the 
colouring process may be expected to progress satisfactorily. 

Outdoor Vines are now in bloom, and as their season is short 
and the weather uncontrollable there must be no neglect now. 
Let all the bunches have full exposure to the sun, so as to in- 
duce them as much as possible to come into bloom all at once. 
In the case of an individual bunch it often happens that if one 
part of the bunch blooms and sets its fruit before the other part 
that bunch is irregular, many of the berries not swelling into a 
8ize worth having, so that there are two crops in different stages, 
one of which is fit to use and the other is not. 

Early thinning is a great advantage, and it should be done 
well—I mean that the most promising berries must be left, and 
all of about one size, and they may be expected to do well.— 
Tuomas REcoRD. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Ovr ground is still dusty dry. Rain has fallen south, north, 
and west of us, and within little more than a mile, but we have 
not had enough to lay the dust. Allusion was made in the 
“Doings” at page 495 to the advantages of deep trenching, and 
the rainfall on June 15th was stated as 6.5 inches, it should be 
0.65 inches, or the 65-100 part of aninch. The crops are coming 
in far too quickly; spring and autumn-sown Cauliflowers are 
nearly together, and the first and second sowing of Peas are the 
same. The new variety, Dr. Hogg, is bearing an abundant crop 
of its large curved pods. William I. is slightly before Alpha, 
and has the advantage of it for show, the pods being larger and 
of a much darker green. Alpha being a wrinkled Marrow is 
more esteemed in the kitchen. All the pods are gathered as 
soon as they are ready, as if they are left on till they are too old 
they exhaust the plant and prevent fresh young pods from fill- 
ing out. We have not yet watered the Peas, but those who find 
it necessary to do so should not pour the water down upon the 
stalks, but should draw shallow drills on each side of the rows 
about 5 or 6 inches from the plants; these should be filled twice 
with water, and the ground may be hoed over, mulching it with 
litter if possible. ‘Ihe new Seville Longpod Bean is bearing 
an erormous crop of large handsome pods. It is now ready for 
gathering, and is earlier than the Windsor; it seems to be the 
best sort for exhibition purposes. As the early crops are cleared 
off the ground is immediately trenched for other crops. The 
quarter of early Peas is devoted to Strawberries. They will be 
planted out this year about the middle of July. A good crop to 
succeed the exhausted Strawberry plants is Broccoli, and as the 
beds were well trenched and richly manured about twelve 
months ago the Broccoli may be let into the hard soil with a 
crowbar after the ground has been cleared from weeds. We have 
placed stout long sticks to the Scarlet Runners, as we depend 
on them to supply us with gatherings until the frost comes, and 
it is astonishing for how long a period they will continue to bear 
in rich deep soil when the rows are well supplied with water. 
it is not absolutely necessary to place sticks to this crop. The 
farmers who grow for the London market do not stick them ; 
they pinch the leading points out, and the plants naturally form 
a ridge about 2 feet in height. We are planting out in trenches 
the main crop of Celery. In dry seasons this crop is frequently 
injured through becoming too dry. From the time the plants 
appear above ground until they are ready to dig out of the 
trenches for use they ought not to suffer from drought in any way. 
The Celery maggot is doing considerable injury to the leaves. 
By a little patience the pest may be destroyed by crushing it 


between the finger and thumb. A full crop of Savoys should 
now be planted in good soil. Crops of Coleworts and early 
Cabbages should be planted on all vacant ground as soon as it 
is cleared of Potatoes, or indeed any crops. There are but few 
gardens where the ground can be allowed to lie vacant; it must 
produce at least two crops in one season if cleared by the end of 
this month. Broccoli should be planted in different situations, 
and we advise all who have the opportunity to try a plantation 
under the shelter of a north wall. Broccoli suffers more from 
alternate sunshine and frost than if itis exposed to frost and the 
sun is not allowed to shine upon it. 

Carrots sown now come in very useful in October and No- 
vember. Artichokes are now ready for use, and as soon as the 
heads are cut the stalks should be cut off as close to the ground 
as possible. We have also made the last sowing of Dwarf 
Kidney Beans. As this sowing is intended to last until the frost 
cuts down the plants, the sowing is made in a sheltered 
position. Under a wall facing west is very good, as here the 
crop is sheltered from the east winds and the sun does not act 
upon the plants very early in the day. The crop should be 
gathered as soon asit is ready, for the plants are soon exhausted 
if the pods are allowed to hang too long. The plants will some- 
times produce gatherings well into October. It is necessary to 
water the drills well before sowing. 

This is also a good time to make a sowing of Turnips for 
autumn use. The plants come in with us in September and 
onwards. A later sowing continues the supply until they run 
to seed in spring. Small salading must be regularly sown in a 
shady position. A north wall is best for this. 


PINES. 

In ordinary seasons tho earliest Queens would be nearly over 
by this time ; so far only two or three fruits have been cut in our 
house, but the suckers are very strong, and will be potted when 
the plants are ready to ke removed from the bed. It is no use 
potting them sooner, as the bed will not be ready for them until 
the succession plants are removed from the bed intended for the 
suckers. Most likely the suckers will not be potted for a month, 
and they are not expected to bear fruit until 1878. Fire heat 
has beer dispensed with in all the houses, as the weather is 
very mild at present. The succession plants are rather back- 
ward, but the house is not sufficiently heated, and it has not 
been possible to hurry them on. We are careful to see that 
none of the plants suffer for want of water at the roots, as over- 
dryness is very apt to throw Pine plants prematurely into fruit. 
There are a few Cayennes and Charlotte Rothschilds throwing 
up fruit which will ripen in autumn and winter. These plants 
are aided by a little guano dropped in the water at every alter- 
nate watering. 

ORCHARD HOUSE. 

Except one tree of Early Rivers Peach, which has the fruit 
stoned and taking the second swelling, all the other trees have 
the fruit passing through the stoning period. All the trees are 
in pots, and they require very large supplies of water at least 
twice daily. The pots have also been mulched with decayed 
manure and turfy loam in equal proportions. The material is 
pressed down upon the surface quite firmly with the fingers. 
We syringe the trees at 64.m. and about 5 P.u. daily. All tho 
Strawberry pots have now been cleared out of the house. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. é 

Show Pelargoniums are getting past their best, but they still 
make a tolerably good show. Zonal Pelargoniums ought now 
to be at their best, and the many different shades of colour 
—white, pink, salmon, scarlet, crimson, &c., can be arranged so 
that a fine effect is produced from this class of plants alone. 
Primulas, Cinerarias, and Calceolarias require to be kept clean, 
and the plants suffer if exposed directly to bright sunshine. A 
house with a north aspect suits them best, but if this is not to 
be obtained the plants must be shaded when the sun strikes 
directly upon them. Cyclamens are at rest at present, and the 
plants have just as much water as keeps the foliage from flagging. 
Hyacinth and Tulip bulbs are quite ripe, and have been turned 
out of the pots. These roots are always potted, and they flower 
tolerably well the second year. About three Hyacinths and six 
Tulip roots are placed in a 6-inch pot. Tying and training 
Chrysanthemums. All the specimen plants are now in their 
flowering pots, and the shoots have been pinched for the last 
time, at least the late-flowering sorts. Aphis has been very 
troublesome, and as it is difficult to dip the growths in the usual 
solution the points have been dusted with snuff. We syringo 
frequently in hot dry weather. : 

Specimen hardwooded plants are better for being placed out 
of doors at this season, but the sun must not be allowed to act 
upon the sides of the pots, else the roots may be destroyed. A 
slate or board may be placed against the pots to prevent this. 
All plants subject to be attacked by red spider or thrips should 
be freely syringed. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

The Dutch hoe has been kept at work amongst the bedded-out 
plants, and so far nothing seems as yet to have suffered from the 
drought except the old yellow shrubby Calceolaria rugosa. This 
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variety is the most hardy sort we have and flowers very freely. 
It would be very beneficial to the plants if we could give them 
all a good watering, and then mulch the surface of the ground 
with decayed manure. Asters also suffer from the attacks of 
insect pests. The beds have been well watered and mulched, 
and if this does not start the plants into healthy growth they 
will be syringed daily with soot water. This causes the foliage 
to become of a darker green, and soot is obnoxious to most 
insects. Pinks arein splendid bloom. The plants never were 
more healthy or the flowers better laced than they are this 
season. Hach plant has about a dozen well-shaped flowers on it 
at one time. Carnations and Picotees are also coming freely 
into flower, and it seems as if there would also be a good show 
of them. Auriculas are very quiet behind a north wall. The 
plants are carefully watered, they are kept clear from green fly 
by brushing it off; there are always a few withered leaves at this 
season which are picked off, and the weeds are not allowed to 
remain in the pots. 

Herbaceous borders require frequent attention at this season, 
else the stronger-growing subjects quite destroy the more 
dwarf and tender species. Hach plant ought to have its allotted 
space, and must not be allowed to grow beyondit. Many persons 
complain that certain tender alpine plants do not succeed with 
them. How can they unless they have space to grow? The 
reason is not always the unsuitable soil and situation, but 
simply that the weaker plants are smothered with their robust 
neighbours.—J. Dovewas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


William Clark, The Nurseries, Wallington, Surrey.—Cata- 
logue of New and Choice Greenhouse and Hardy Plants. 

Ant. Roozen & Son, Overveen, near Haarlem, Holland.— 
Catalogue of Bulbs, Aquatics, Terrestrial Orchids, Gesneri- 
aceous Plants, dc. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SECRETARIES Will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


IpswicH.—July 6th, and September 17th. 
Road, Ipswich. 

FRomeE (Roses). July 6th. Mr. A. R. Baily, Hon. Sec. 

NeEwakRk (Roses). July 6th. Mr. F. R. Dobney, Sec. 

Norrimneuam. July 6thto 10th. Mr. A. Kirk, Municipal Offices, Sec. 

Sanpown Park. July7th and 8th. Mr. Wills, Royal Exotic Nursery, Onslow 
Crescent, South Kensington, Sec. 

ALEXANDRA PaLace. Roses, July 7th and 8th. 

WELLINGBOROUGH. July 7thand Sth. Mr. W. B. Parke; Hon. Sec: 

REIGATE (Roses). Jnly 8th. Mr. J. Payne, Treasurer. 


Sec., Mr. W. B. Jeffries, Henley 


Eauinc, ACTON, AND HANWELL. July 11th (at Fordhook). Mr. R. Dean, 
Ealing, Sec. 
ENFIELD. July 12th. Mr. J. T. Rofe, Bloomfield Nursery, Sec. 


HELENSBURGH (Roses). July 12th and18th. Mr. J. Mitchell, Sec. 

WIMBLEDON. July 12thand18th. Mr. P. Appleby, 5, Linden Cottages, Hon. Sec. 

Hieueate. July 13th. Mr. W. M. Biirck, 6, North Road, Highgate, Sec. 

West oF ENGLAND (HEREFORD). Roses. July 18th. Rey. C. H. Bulmer, 
Credenhill, Sec. 

Cuirron, Bristow (Roses, &c.). Jaly 13th. Mr. J. T. Jackson, Sec. 

LEEK (Roses). July 18th. Mr. S. Cartwright, Sheep Market, Leek, Stafford- 

. shire, Hon. Sec. 

Kanmarnock. Roses, July 18th and 19th. General Exhibition, September 
14th. Mr. M. Smith, 11, King Street, Sec. 

TonpRipGE. July 19th. Mr. W. Blair, Hon. Sec. 

Roya HorvticutturaL Society, SourH KENSINGTON. 
(Roses, &c.). November 8th (Fruit). 

THORNTON HEATH. July 2lst and 22nd, and September 1st and 2nd. Mr. 

jie eines; 10, St. John’s Villas, Bensham Manor Road, Thornton Heath, 

on. Sec. 

TEWKESBURY. July 25th. Mr. P. Mooreand Mr. H. J. Cochrane, Hon. Secs. 

WreExHAM. July 25th. Mr. J. B. Shirley, Hon. Sec. 

Hontinepon. July 26th. Mr. J. Dilley, Market Place, Sec. 

HEADINGLEY. July 26th and 27th. Mr. T. Atkinson, Burleywood, Head- 
ingley, Leeds, Sec. 

ABERDEEN (Royal Horticultural Society). July 26th, 27th, and 28th. Mr, 
Archibald J. Rennie, 123}, Union Street. 

BricHouse. July 29th. Messrs. C. Jessop & E. Rawnsley, Hon. Secs. 

SaLrarre. July 29th. Mr. G. A. White, Hon. Sec. 

Krispy (Flowers). August 1st. Mr. C. E. Bracebridge, Sec. 

HeEworrtH (Horticultural). August 2nd. Mr. R. H. Feltoe, Hon. Sec. 

RaAWTENSTALL (ROSENDALE). August4th and 5th. Mr. M. J. Lonsdale, Sec. 

SOUrRAMEZON: August 5th and 7th. Mr. C. 8. Fuidge, 39, York Street, 

eC. 

Binepon. August 7th. Mr. G. C. Mann, Sec. 

Taunton DEANE. August 10th. Mr. F. H. Woodforde, M.D., and Mr. 
Clement Smith, Hon. Secs. 

Fingy. Augustllth. Mr. Walter Fisher, Hon. Sec. 

Orney. August 12th. Mr. Alfred Suttle, Hon. Sec. 

Cuay Cross. August 15th. Mr. J. Stallard, Clay Cross, noar Chesterfield, Sec. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE. August 15th and 16th. Mr. W. B. Frampton, Sec. 

Preston. August 16th and 17th. Mr. W. Troughton, Hon. Sec. 

SHrewspury. August 16th and17th. Adnitt & Naunton, Hon. Secs. 

Norton, NEAR STOCKTON-ON-TEES. August 18th. Mr. C. Turner, Sec. 

MIRFIELD HorTICULTURAL. August19th. Mr. George Senior and Mr. John 
Rushforth, Hon. Sees. 

CaLNE (Wilts). August 22nd. Mr. H. Blackford, Sec. 

Newesury. August 22nd. Mr. H. Seymour, Hon. Sec. 

CHEPstow. August 23rd. Mr, R. Thorn, Hon. Sec. 

SEaTon Burn. August 26th. Mr. R. Richardson and Mr. W. Eliott, Secs. 


July 19th and 20th 
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CARSHALTON, WALLINGTON, AND BEDDINGTON. August 24th. Mr. J. 
Baines, Leicester House, Carshalton, and Mr. W. Clark, the Nurseries, 
Wallington, Hon. Secs. 

IsLE oF THANET (MarGATE). August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, 8, Marine 
Terrace, Margate, Sec. 

Montrose. September Ist and 2nd. Mr. Alex. Burnett, 2, High Street, Sec: 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** All correspondence should be directed either to ‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘The Publisher.’”’ Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


Books (I. F.).—'‘ The Elements of Botany,’ by Thomas Moore, published 
by Longman, will suit a young lady “anxious to begin the study of botany.” 
(Glenore) Any bookseller in the town near you can obtain the book you 
need. 


Compost FOR CycLAMENS (J. T.).—Three parts fibrous loam, one part leaf 
soil or well-decayed manure, one part sandy peat, and a part of silver sand, 
well mixed and broken-up fine but not sifted, will be suitable. Drain 
efficiently. 


Forming RooFr FoR GREENHOUSE (E. M. P.).—We know nothing of the 
house you allude to, but if we understand your sketches aright the supports 
for the glass in the present case are lengthwise of the house, glazed without 
putty, and that you wish to convert it into an ordinary roofed house glazed 
with putty. You will require rafters, and these need not be more than 
2 inches thick and 44 deep, rebated half an inch wide and three-quarters of 
an inch deep for the glass, and between each of those you will require sash- 
bars 2} deep and 1} inch thick, rebated the same as the rafters. These may 
be morticed and tenoned into the ridge the depth of rebate below the ridge, 
and a piece of wood half an inch wide and three-quarters of an inch deep 
placed on the ridge between the rafters and sash to form the rebate for the 
glass. The rafters may be secured to the plates at bottom, and a fillet let in 
between the rafters and sashbars, bringing up the front level with the rebates, 
which should also project and form a nosing. You ought to have an opening 
for ventilation 18 inches wide the whole length of the house. Doing the 
work yourself if ought not to cost more than half of the sum you name. 


WEEVILS ON RASPBERRIES (A Subscriber).—The insect you have sent is 
Rhynchites alliariz#, which in some seasons attacks fruit-bearing trees of all 
sorts. It is very different from what is familiarly known as the Raspberry 
beetle, Byturus tomentosus. Evidently the visits to the young shoots are 
for the purpose of depositing eggs, and the only way by which it can be kept 
under is by the plan often pursued successfully with other weevils—spreading 
sheets under the Raspberries at night and gently shaking them. Also all 
twigs should be at once removed which appear to have been touched. The 
bark of the Vine sometimes affords a shelter to small companies of these 
weevils, and should be looked to wherever the species shows itself. 


Vines MILDEWED (A. B. P.).—Apply flowers of sulphur to all the parts 
affected—leaves, shoots, and bunches, admitting air more freely, repeating 
the sulphuring if necessary. Dress the border with guano, making the sur- 
face quite yellow, and wash-in with water at a temperature of 85° to 90°. The 
mildew has probably arisen from a too moist and close atmosphere. 


Composts For Prants (R. 4. C.).—The “ Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary” 
gives the compost required for every description of plant. It may be had 
through any bookseller. If you only require a work treating of greenhouse 
plants, our ‘Greenhouse Manual” would suit you. It may be had from our 
office for 10d. 


Meton Cunrure (4 Young Gardener).—You may grow the Melon in a 
light part of the '‘ moderately cool vinery,” giving the plant or plants 13-inch 
pots, well drained, and using a compost of strong or yellow loam, firming 
well, keeping the neck or collar of the plants rather high in the centre of the 
pot, and leaving a couple of inches space for watering and top-dressings of 
manure after the fruit is swelling. Had you a frame on a hotbed of dung we 
should put out the plants, one in the centre of each light, with 10-inch depth 
of soil for the plants to grow in. 


Marécnat Nret Rose not Turivine (A Subscriber).—The plant has not 
grown from the soil being so wet as to hinder the formation of roots. It is 
likely to do better in a bed of fresh soil, and will not be injured by the 
removal, only shade until established. We do not, however, advise this or 
any Rose to be grown in a house employed for Cucumbers. It will not long 
remain healthy, the atmosphere being too warm, close, and moist. Give it a 
chance in acool airy house planted in a border of good material—turfy loam 
rather stiff, with a fourth of manure. 


PLANT AND STRAWBERRY (S. B.).—The box was smashed. We can only 
say the plant is a Pentstemon. 


GeRANIuM LEAVES SpotreD (A. Bland).—The air of the house is too 
moist. More ventilation will check the present spots, and prevent more 
appearing. s 

FuoHSIAS AND GERANIUMS NoT Frowerine (G. H. H.).—Haying only 
top light is the probable cause, and if so your only remedy is to place the 
plants on shelves close to the glass. 

Dryinc GRASSES AND FLowers (K. and J. B. A.).—Take some fine white 
sand (that called silver sand is the best), wash it repeatedly until all dirt is 
removed and the water remains clear. Next dry it thoroughly, and fill a 
vase, a stone flower-pot, or a glass half full of the sand; in this stick fresh- 
gathered flowers in their natural position, and afterwards cover them gently 
with the sand, taking care not to damage the petals. Now place the vessel 
in the sun or in a room where a constant fire is kept, and let it remain until 
the flowers are pérfectly dry. Then remove the sand carefully, and clean the 
leaves with a feather brush. You must gather your flowers for this purpose 
when they are dry—that is, after the dew has evaporated. The process succeeds 
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best with single flowers, but the difficulty attending such double ones as 
Pinks, Carnations, &c., may be obviated by splitting the cup on each side, 
and when the flower is quite dry the incision made to adhere by means of 
gam-water; orthe cap may be pricked around with a pin to let out the mois- 
ture, White flowers lose their natural colour by this process, but it may be 
restored by exposing them to a moderate vapour of brimstone; but crimson 
or scarlet flowers should ba placed in a vapour of the solution of tin in spirits 
of nitre. The green leaves and stems are renovated by the vapour produced 
from a solution of steel filings in oil of vitriol. When dried the scent of each 
particular flower may be artificially renewed by dropping into the middle of 
it some of its essential oil; thus oil of Cloves will scent the Pink, oil of Roses 
the Rose, oil of Jasmine the Jasmine, &c. 
Waite Pinx (F. J., Dublin),—There is one called Anne Bullen or Boleyn. 


BampBoo Unneatruy (A. DL. M.).—We find on inquiry that there are this 
year many instances similar to the one you have noticed. An experienced 
correspondent states that as the plants become old they are apt to die off 
after the manner of old roots of Pampas Grass. He advises that all the 
small shoots of the Bamboo be cut away, leaving the few strong canes which 
may show some signs of life for another year’s trial, subsequently transferring 
the plant to a fresh site and soil, when it may regain its usual healthy state. 


Hand Provcu.—‘G, M.’” wishes to know if it answers in a kitchen 
garden. 

Marginc Lawn Tennis Grounp (Young Ponica).—Tho only plan we 
know is to mix whiting to the consistency of whitewash with water and 
apply with a brush, drawing a line about 2 inches wide. It does not injare 
the grass, and is not obliterated by mowing, but becomes fainter each time, 
requiring renewal occasionally, and after heavy rain, which washes away the 
chalk mark. In mowing we take no account of the chalk line, simply taking 
up the poles and pegs with the net, readjusting them after mowing. 

KALMIA LATIFOLIA AFTER FLOWERING (Wimbledon Target).—The plant 
should be placed outdoors in a sheltered situation, the pot plunged in ashes 
and duly supplied with water. Having flowered massively this season it is 
very unlikely it will not do so another year. 

Preinc ReQuireD For Heatine Conservatory (7. P. R.).—To heat 
2430 cubic feet of air to a temperature of 45° to 50° in winter you will require 
200 feet superficial of heated surface, or 266 feet of 3-inch piping. We have 
made allowance for your house being in an exposed situation. 

PLants Not FLrowEeRinG (Mark Manchester).—Not knowing where they 
are, nor what they are, nor how you treat them, we can give no certain ad- 
y.ce. Want of sufficient light is the probable cause of the deficiency. 

Vine Leaves Brown (4. B. C., Doncaster).—If you water the roots 
abundantly you will prevent the leaves becoming brown. 

CeLERY LEAVES GRUB-EATEN (Biceps).—The grubs are the larve of a 
saw-fly, Tephritis onopordinis. A drawing and description are in the first 
volume of this Journal. There is no remedy but picking off the blotched 
leaves and burning them before the grubs escape. 

WATERING (F.J.).—The quantity of water to be applied in dry weather 
must be regulated by the soiland crop. No arbitrary rule can be laid down. 
Guano water is best applied in a clear state. 

Lime (H. J. B.)~-The common lime used by bricklayers is that applied. 
Mixed with the top 2 inches of the soil and sprinkled over the surface it will 
exterminate the slugs. Repeat the application if necessary; fresh caustic 
lime must be employed. 

Fonat (J. 4.).—One of the forms of Agaricus campestris, and doubtless 
good for food. (J. M.).—The Vine leaves are covered with the black smut, 
which is known under the name of Fumago, and consists of Cladosporium 
herbarum and other moulds. There must be something wrong in the 
mapagement of your house, or the leaves could not be in such a state. 

InsEcts oN CamELurA (S. C. Oakes).—The white matter on the Camellia 
leaves is the exudation from the bodies of the females of a rare species of 
scale insect, Coccus Camellim.—I. 0. W. . 

Name oF Fruir (James Radford).—Alfriston. 

Names or Pranrs (J, H.).—Lilium p»mponium, a native of the Pyrenees. 
It is noticed in Parkinson’s “ Paradisus” under the name of Martagon pom- 
ponianum. (W. D. H.).—The Gum Cistus, Cistus ladaniferus. A native of 
Spain, and cultivated by Tradescant in his garden at Lambeth more than 
two centuries since. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


MANAGEMENT OF CHICKENS.—No. 2. 


_Aut the while the present hot weather lasts the chickens 
cannot have too much shade, and their food cannot be too fresh 
and sweet. Shade is important for all breeds. Cochins, and 
Dorkings, and Hamburghs are all the better for shade. With 
white varieties to keep them white it is essential. Those who 
only have bare and enclosed runs will keep them cool and fresh 
by watering them every two or three nights. It is quite sur- 
prising to find how the chickens are benefited by that practice. 

We again urge that the yards should now be thinned, and all 
the inferior specimens removed to make room for the others. 

Cochins with scanty leg-feathering, or Cochins with heavy 
hocks and inside leg-feathering, can never be of much use. 
Hamburghs with white legs, Houdans and Dorkings with bad 
claws, single-combed and clean-legged Silkies, and all birds with 
such serious imperfections can never be up to the mark, and 
should be at once done away with. We are quite positive that 
many, too many, inferior and perfectly useless birds are annu- 
ally allowed to live, and then perhaps sold for 3s. or 4s. each, 
and in their turn used by inexperienced purchasers as breeding 
stock, and hence come the swarms of perfect rubbish which we 
find advertised in cheap advertisements. These birds will, we 
fear, in time half ruin the fancy; and we often think the selling 
classes are in another way equally as unprofitable and damaging, 


for to every good bird sold in a sale class we should think woe 
may safely reckon there are ten bad ones. Weed-out, we say 
then, now the wasters—roast them, boil them, pie them, only 
get rid of them, and we dare say—we feel certain—the remainder 
will be doubly as valuable as if all had been allowed to live. 

It is important now, too, to see to the roosting places of the 
chickens, for many will soon be changing their feathers, and 
overcrowding or bad housing may spoil the new plumage. 
Those which are allowed still to sleep in their coops—and we 
fully approve of the. plan—should be carefully watched, for often 
a dozen or two will try and crowd into a coop which can only 
hold half the number. We like our chickens to sleep in these 
coops, when there is no fear of dogs or foxes disturbing them, as 
long as possible, for by moving these small tenements every 
day to a fresh place the ground is well manured, and the 
chickens are always in clean feather. Of course, only those 
who have a field or some such run can do this; but those who 
have the ordinary fixed houses merely for the chickens to roost 
in must keep such very clean, for just at this time many birds 
in one building, especially where any matter is allowed to re- 
main and decompose, will fill the place with injurious and bad 
air. Boards under the perches which can be scraped every 
morning some use, but we like ourselves nothing so well as a 
bed of clean dust and sand, for it is so easily raked over with a 
finely-toothed rake, and the dust acts as a powerful deodoriser 
and removes every particle of smell. Some mix lime dust with 
this sand or road grit, but we do not approve of this where the 
birds can have access to the houses in the daytime, for they will 
often dust in it, and we are sure the lime injures the feathers 
and spoils some of the bloom and gloss. 

Many who have a small plot of garden for flowers or vege- 
tables, and also go in for chickens in quite an amateur way, are 
afraid of letting their brood loose in the garden, for a lettuce bed 
or young turnips or beetroots would soon cease to exist under 
the mothers’ claws and the chickens’ mouths. We should re- 
commend them to have a few yards of galvanised wire and bend 
it loosely round the rhubarb bed, or when the strawberries are 
over round the plants there, or the artichokes and seakale, for 
they will now do no harm there; and we have seen a young 
brood of three or four weeks old thrive ina surprising manner 
when so wired-in, for they obtain shade, and the loose straws 
and refuse which are generally found on such beds afford a 
capital opportunity for scratching, and plenty of woodlice and 
flies and insects are being repeatedly turned up. 

All will probably have by now cockerels' and pullets large 
enough to separate. If only two runs can be spared for this 
purpose let the birds be changed in them frequently. The 
cockerels can have one run for a fortnight, and then the pullets 
can go there and the cockerels come to the “‘ ladies’ enclosure.” 
The greater distance these runs are apart the better. We do 
not care for them being side by side and only divided by wire 
fencing. When, however, this cannot be remedied, let there be 
close hurdles or wattle fencing for about 3 feet high, such as we 
described in the ‘‘ Basse-Cour” of Mr. T. C. Burnell of Michel- 
dever, for we do not desire the birds seeing each other through 
the wire. 

The larger birds will not now want feeding so frequently. 
Birds four and five months old can well do now with three 
meals a-day, and three-months-old birds well with four. We 
again recommend at this period of their growth an abundance 
of vegetable food and not too much water. Bone dust some 
use very much, and we were much surprised to hear this last 
week from one or two celebrated fanciers how extensively they 
use it. We have never tried it ourselves, and yet we have sent 
to the exhibition pen a goodly number of winning chickens ; 
but those who do care to try it, or who are in the habit of doing 
80, must see they get a useful sample, for we have seen some 
sent out which was simply perfect rubbish, and which would do 
about as much good as sawdust. Bones from the house, or, 
where the establishment is not large enough to supply any 
quantity, from the butcher, smashed-up and crushed on a 
wooden block by a heavy hammer, would prove of value we cau 
well imagine; and that is the sort of bone-food, ased, of course, 
in moderation and with judgment, which we should recommend 
and feel inclined to use ourselves.—W. 


DONCASTER POULTRY SHOW. 


Tse annual Show of the Doncaster Agricultural Society was 
held on June 28th, 29th, and 30th in Netherhall Park. The 
three days is sadly against the entries. The list of prizes needs 
revising, no Variety class being provided, while two classes are 
given for Dorkings. r 

Game headed the list, and a cup being given the quality was 
very good. In single cocks first was a grand coloured Brown 
Red, but rather excited, and evidently not used to the show 
pen; second a tall likely bird, but a little overshown ; third a 
fair bird. Black Reds were mostly out of condition. First a 
grand moulded bird, with a fair hen; second a good-coloured 
cock, but a little high in tail. Duckwings not as good. The 
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first cock was very good, but the hen dark in eyes; second and 
third better hens, but cocks odd-eyed. Brown Reds very good, 
first and cup going toa perfect pair in fine order. Any other 
variety were all Piles. First the best cock we have ever seen; 
the hen was pale in leg, but these left no chance for any other. 
Second a fair pen; but third bad—old-fashioned with blotched 
legs and feet, but the only penavailable. Silver-Grey Dorkings 
very good, as also Dark ; the second largest, but cock lop-combed 
The cup for the Hamburghs and larger varieties was given to 
Spanish, these being uncommonly good. In Cochins Bufis 
were first, Whites second, and Partridge third. Brahmas, 
Light, no third was given, but the two winners were fair pens. 
Dark very good. Hamburghs, Silver-spangles were good in 
most cases; the second-prize pen better in some respects than 
the third, but cock a little tilted in comb. Others very good, 
especially the first Silver-pencils. Bantams, Red, a large class. 
First-and-cup a grand pen of Black Reds; second Brown Reds, 
very good in colour; third old Black Reds, but the hen faded. 
In the Variety class was one very good pair of Piles; second of 
that colour were stylish; third Duckwings, a littlefaded. Créve- 
Ceurs and chickens @ failure. In Ducks only the variety of any 
note, and some of the money previously withheld was awarded 
extra here. Turkeys were a grand class. 

Pigeons were very badly provided for, and were shown in 
pairs, though the winners in each class were such as would come 
to the surface in more severe competition. 

POULTRY.—Game.—Cock.—1, H. E. Martin, 2,Holmes & Destner. 8,C.W. 
Brierley. Black-breasted Reds.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, H.C. & W. J. Mason. 
8,J.Mason. Brown and otker Reds, except Black-breasted.—Cup and 8, C. W. 
Brierley. 2, Sales & Bentley. Duckwings and other Greys and Blues.—1, H.C. 
and W.J. Mason. 2, Holmes & Destner. 3,J.A.&H.H. Staveley. Any other 
variety.—1, H.C. & W.J. Mason. 2,J. F. Walker. 8,R. Walker. Dorkinas. 
—Silver-Grey—1, J. Walker. 2and38,W. Roe. Any variety.—l, W. Arkwright. 
2, J. Walker. 8, W. Roe. Spanisa.—Cup, H. Beldon. 2, J. Powell. 3, W. 
Rowbottom. Coonrs.—l, J. Walter. 2,H. Beldon. 3,A. Bamford. BraHMas. 
—Light.—1, J. F. Smith. 2,H.Beldon. Dark.—land 3, T.F.Ansdell. 2,J.F. 
Smith. HawsurGHs.—Silver-spangled.—1 and 3, H. Beldon. 2, Holmes and 
Destner. Silver-pencilled.—1,2,and3,H.Beldon. Golden-spangled.—l, Holmes 
and Destner, 2and3,H.Beldon. Ponanps.—l and 2, H.Beldon. Banrams.— 
Black-breasted and other Reds——Cup and 2, W. F. Entwisle. 3, A. S. Sugden. 
Game, any variety.—1, Bellingham & Gill. 2, W. F. Entwisle. 8, R. Newbitt. 
Any Varrety.—Chickens.—1, J. C. & H. Elwis. Guinea Fowts.—l, F. Clater. 
2, E. Snell. 8, W. H. Garforth. Turkeys.—l, W.H. Garforth. 2, J. Walker. 
3, G. Mangles. whe, B. H. Brooksbank. Ducxs.—Azylesbury.—l. J. Walker. 
2, W. Stonehouse. Rouen.—l, J. Walker. 2, W. H. Garforth. Ducks.—Any 
other variety.—1 and 2, A. & W.H. Silvester. Extra 1,J. Walker. GEESE.— 
1, W. H. Garforth. 2,J. Walker. 8, J. White. Spnuine Crass.—1, J. F. Walton. 
2,P. Powell. 8, R. Newbitt. 

PIGEONS.—Carrirs.—l, J. Walker. 2, J. E. Crofts. Jacoprns.—l, J. E. 
Crofts. 2, J. Walker. ANTWERPS.—l and 2, W. F. Entwisle. ANY OTHER 
Varrety.—l, J. E. Crofts. 2, J. Walker, A. & W.H. Silvester. 3,J. G. Knowles. 
A. & W.H. Silvester. vke, J. E. Crofts. FAanraris.—l and vie, J. F. Loversidge, 
2, H. Yardley. SELLING CiAss.—l and 2, J. E. Crofts. 


JupGze.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey. 


PORTSMOUTH POULTRY AND PIGEON SHOW. 
Part 2. 


Havine looked through the 417 pens of poultry I next come 
to the 240 pens of Pigeons. The order in which they are placed 
in the catalogue is new, but hardly to be approved, for instead 
of the high-class varieties being put first—viz., Carriers, Pouters, 
and Tumblers, we have wattled birds of all descriptions, the 
rule of nose being the guide, then Tumblers, 2nd last of all—ah ! 
name it not in Scotland—come Ponters. This is really too bad, 
for Pouters ought to be first of all rather than last of all. 

Carriers.—Fulton and Maynard carried almost all before them 
in all colours save in Blues of 1876. An odd-looking mottled 
bird of Mr. Ord’s won in Carriers any other colour. Dragoons, 
far too much honoured by being placed next to the Carriers 
(depend upon it the Committee were all long-nosed men!), 
showed some good birds in all classes, but the Judge was very 
Sparing of his highly commendeds and very highly commendeds. 
The White class was particularly strong, and I was glad to see 
it, for a White Dragoon is one of the most elegant of Pigeons, 
and the two winning White hens were singularly elegant birds. 
In the Any other colour a good Red cock first, but the second 
not sound in colour as to tail, that great difficulty. Among the 
hens of this class a good Yellow of Mr. Baker’s first, and Red, 
sound in tail, second. Of the Dragoons of 1876 a good Silver 
second, and a highly commended Chequer. In a Show of 240 
Pigeons there were over fifty Dragoons. Truly this is a popular 
class in England, showing, I think, that elegance and a naturally- 
bred and good flying Pigeon has great attractions; for the Dra- 
goon is the naturally-bred Carrier, and I expect in very old days 
our best heavier Dragoons would have been called Carries. 

Tumblers few, but very good. Cocks, a capital Kite of Mr. 
renee second. Hens, a Red Mottle second; a good Almond 

st. 

Passing by Barbs and Fantails as deserving, I come to the 
Jacobins. First, a Red of Mr. Baker’s, with the sides of the 
chain quite closing in whatever position the bird stood, and the 
hood neat and cap-like; second a Black, also Mr. Baker’s, very 
good, with great length of chain; third Yellow and good in 
colour. Nos. 588 and 589 Red, good in colour. All the prize 
birds were somewhat large, and if they are to have length of 
feather in chain, &c., they must be large. 


Pouters were not strong in numbers. Baker and Fulton won 
in cocks. In hens the same owners, and Mrs. Ladd third with 
an _elegant-shaped, but not large-enough cropped bird. 

_ In Any other variety, cocks, a grand Black Trumpeter first ; 
in hens Mr. Baker won all, his White Owl being the best. 

There was in a permanent building on the ground used, as 
Timagine, fora Drill Hall in inclement weather, a capital col- 
lection of English Cage Birds, and as we may well imagine at 
Portsmouth, a splendid lot of foreign birds. The Canaries 
almost smelt of pepper, and Goldsmith’s line now bears a mean- 
ing and a signification he never intended— 


** Who peppers the highest is surest to please.” 


Ecstatic spinsters and dowagers hovered in delight round the 
cages whether of English or foreign birds, according to their 
fancy, be that fancy turned to sprightly Norwich, neat Lizard, 
or high-shouldered Belgians, in the catalogue spelled Belgiums ; 
indeed, it was the worst-spelt catalogue I ever had in my hand, 
names of owners spelled incorrectly, and owners’ names given to 
their dogs. Dun spelled “Dunn,” Dragoon “ Dragon,” Coppy 
printed “Poppy,” &c. The printer’s reader is clearly no fancier. 

With a parting look at all sorts of foreign birds I go next to 
the Rabbits. First come the strictly fancy animals, the Lops, 
the best contrasting colours in the front—viz., the Black-and- 
white. Dear pretty ‘‘ Bunnies,” you carry my mind back to 
days when I kept you—days when my pockets were distended 
with marbles and tops. Now men and women delight in Rabbits 
—yea, as I see, soldiers and ladies. The excellency of the Lops 
must be apparent, by the fact that a buck (Mrs. Dresing’s), with 
ears 22} inches by 53, got only a very highly commended. 
Getting away from Lops come the foreign varieties, one a huge 
giant weighing 16} lbs.; then the small, neat, clean Dutch, and 
quaker-like Silver-Greys, Belgian Hare, and Himalayas, which 
look as if they had been indulging largely in taking black snuff. 

In the same tent with the Rabbits are the Cats, thirty-three 
pens, naturally enough nearly all owned by ladies. No Tor- 
toiseshell Tom was there, and not more than one female of that 
colour worthy of the name. Tabbies were better, among them 
aterrible cat and her three kittens, all of whom were double- 
jointed and had a hundred claws. Oh, dreadful kittens! If the 
little boy in Punch exclaimed with a rueful face of an ordinary 
kitten after some scratching experiences, “‘ Mamma, has tittens 
pins in their toes?” what would he have said of you, you 
dreadful kittens? Of other and more proper kittens there was & 
nice entry, among them a Blue Tabby (869), and a Silver Tabby 
(865), which pleased me greatly. There was, too, another rather 
dreadful kitten having twenty-six claws—i.e., eight more than 
it ought to have, and some long-haired Cats always thin from 
their life-long labour of keeping their long hairs clean, for Puss 
in health will always be clean at whatever cost of trouble and 
saliva. 

Next to the Cats come Guinea Pigs. Well, and why not? 
they please the boys and girls, and with a prize will be doubly 
pleasing. Guinea Pigs have got up in the world, and now, like 
St. Bernard Dogs, boast of two varieties, the rough and the 
smooth, the former called Abyssinian. They are in colour like 
the English, rich tortoiseshell, and the growth of their hair is 
very curious, for not only is it rough, but it grows in a series of 
rosettes, not very unlike the rose in a Jacobin Pigeon or a 
“feather” in the coat of a horse. The little animals seem to 
carry targets on their sides to be shot at, with a prize for who- 
ever hits the bull’s-eye. These little Abyssinians are quaint- 
looking rather than pretty. 

Across to another and larger tent containing the Dogs. Al- 
though the attendance, especially at the early part of the day, 
was very small, yet such is an Englishman’s love for a dog that 
everyone, I think, found his way into this tent. There were a 
little over two hundred animals exhibited, and the strength of 
the Exhibition was in the Newfoundlands, which were indeed 
well worth seeing. Next to them in excellence were the Blen- 
heim Spaniels. The Fox Terriers seem to me to be growing 
more and more Beagle-like; and some dogs entered as White 
English Terriers were simply Bull Terriers. The Wire-haired 
Terriers were numerous, and No. 1000 was no doubt the real 
thing; a great Pigeon fancier, strange to say, was his owner 
(Mr. Maynard), and another great Pigeon exhibitor took first in 
Black and Tan Terriers (Mr. Fulton). Know a Pigeon know a 
dog, it seems. 

Specially to be spoken of was the life-saving contest. A dummy 
sailor was made which at a distance a man even might mistake 
for another man. This dummy was thrown from a boat moored 
200 yards from shore, the competing dogs were on land, and 
each in turn let loose when the dummy was thrown overboard. 
I made the acquaintance of the hero ot the first day—viz., 
“ Monarch,” a black Newfoundland of noble presence, who 
swam direct to the dummy, seized it, and at once brought it to 
the shore; this done in about a minute and a half. This beau- 
tiful dog is owned by Mr. T. Loader Browne of Chard. He was 
second at Birmingham when about a year old. He measures 
21 inches round the head in front of his eyes. On the second 
day a Retriever, I believe, was first and a Newfoundland second. 
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This life-saving contest strikes mo as a most meritorious 
scheme, and deserves strong support. At Portsmouth are 
thousands of arms made on purpose by man to destroy man’s 
life ; and at Portsmouth the wiser dog showed his power and 
desire of saving man’s life. Surely such a contest on alarge scale 
might be carried on at various seaports and towns. Brighton 
abounds with dogs, people, and money, why not have such a 
contest there? inking is too hot for summer, while the very 
sight of the dogs in the water is cooling, to say nothing of the 
grand purpose for which the contest takes place. Train Pigeons 
by all means to carry our letters, if a day of terrible need should 
come, but train dogs also to save our lives. The instinct is in the 
noble animals, it only wants cultivating.— WILTSHIRE REcTOR. 


TITLARK OR WOODLARK. 


In answer to “T.H. Y.” the Titlark, which is 5} inches in 
length, is the smallest of the Lark tribes, being half an inch 
shorter than the Woodlark, which more resembles the Skylark 
in figure and appearance although less in size. Tho Titlark has 
two bright bars upon the wings, the throat is pale and not 
speckled, and above each eye there is a bright stripe. The beak 
is very pointed, the upper mandible being dark brown, and the 
lower one whitish; the nails of the back toes are crooked, and 
the tail narrow and rather forked. The Woodlark’s beak is 
black above and brown beneath, merging into flesh colour to- 
wards the tip of it. The head feathers, which are longish, give 
a broad appearance to the bird’s head, and somewhat resemble 
a crest when the bird is under excitement. Around the head 
from eye to eye appears a whitish-grey mark, and the feathers 
about the cheeks, throat, neck, and breast are whitish-yellow 
with black-brown spots. The coverts of the wings dark brown, 
with a pale reddish-brown margin. At the joint of the wing, 
the shoulder, and the four first coverts there is 2 white spot. 
Tail feathers broad, black-brown, the first and second with a 
reddish-white conical spot, and a white tip; the two middle 
feathers entirely greyish-brown. 

Titlarks so change their places of resort that to gain a know- 
ledge of the various kinds of food they pick up would puzzle 
a Philadelphia lawyer. Their places of resort are woods that 
abut upon arable land, with gardens and meadows adjacent 
thereto; places, also, where timber has been felled and rooted 
up. In or about the beginning of autumn they visit fields 
planted with cabbage and other vegetables; somewhat later on 
they resort to eat fields. As we cannot, therefore, name “ all 
the things” they eat, we will state a few—for instance, gnats, 
grasshoppers, flies, caterpillars, small butterflies, and when in 
confinement, German paste, crushed hempseed, and unflavoured 
curds, It is better to frequently vary their food, for they are 
somewhat delicately constituted, and if in confinement they are 
not at once supplied with a nutritious diet, such as mealworms 
and ants’ eggs, they will quickly show signs of declining health. 
When they are first taken it is somewhat difficult to treat and 
accustom them to food. If anything will tempt them it will be 
mealworms and ants’ eggs. Do not give Canary seed to your 
Titlarks. We cannot help here recording the fact that at an 
exhibition at Birmingham some two or three years back, the 
only food a Thrush had in its food-trough was Canary seed! and 
we could not help fancying that the Thrush appeared much 
puzzled whilst surveying the strange food supplied to him.— 
GuorcEe J, BaRNnesBy. 


SYSTEMS OF MANAGEMENT.—No. 4. 


Arter adverting to swarming, nadiring, and eking, we now 
come to supering. 

Supering is a mode of enlargement well understood by all 
classes of apiarians, and when successfully done gives satisfac- 
tion, for both the bee-farmer and the amateur feel enriched by 
the possession of some woll-filled supers. It is an ancient 
practice, and was partially adopted long before my day. What 
i mean by partial adoption is this, that those who used supers 
tried other ways of enlarging hives, and wisely so, for supering 
in many cases does not answer at all. All hives that admit of 
enlargement by supers only are faulty and imperfect. 

1, Supering on the non-swarming principle consists in placing 
Supers on hives as soon as they are full of bees, and when the 
supers are filled they are taken off and empty supers are put on 
in their places. This system is open to many objections, two of 
which may be noted here—namely, the uncertainty of success 
and the risk of losing swarms. 

2, Supering on the swarming principleis resorted to in a great 
variety of ways. Sometimes small supers are obtained from 
hives before swarming—that is to say, a8 soon as the supers are 
full they are taken off, and the hives are swarmed at once arti- 
ficially. The swarms are put into 16-inch hives, which in fino 
weather they fill in about three weeks or a month, when they 
should be supered. The mother hives, too, may be ready to fill 
supers by the end of three weeks from the time of swarming if no 


would let them. 


second swarms be takenfrom them. On both mother and swarm 
hives supering may be continued till the end of the season with- 
out much risk of losing swarms. We have obtained 30 lbs. of 
super honey from swarms put into 18-inch hives, which hives 
hold and yield more honey than the 16-inch hives. In 1863 
Mr. George Fox had two supers above 100 lbs. each from two 
non-swarmers, and one super of 90 lbs. from a swarm hived late 
in June. Hives on which supers have been filled are too full of 
honey for stocks, and yield, according to size, from 25 lbs. to 
50 lbs. of run honey. We take, and advise others to take, the 
honey from heavy hives. If stocks be wanted, the bees from 
these hives could be driven into empty hives and fed with sugar 
syrup. Both honey and better stocks are thus obtained. 

In all cases of supering, pieces of guide comb (white drone 
comb) should be used to entice the bees to enter and commence 
working at once. These pieces of guide comb should be cemented 
to the crowns of the supers, and small wooden ladders about as 
thick as a child’s finger should be fixed between the crowns of 
the hives and crowns of the supers to enable the bees to ascend 
and begin at the top. 

It should be borne in mind by all apiarians that bees like to 
Swarm every year, and in hot seasons first swarms are prone to 
send off virgin swarms ; it is therefore desirable to prevent hives 
with supers on them from becoming too full of bees, In the 
Bpring and early summer months bees multiply rapidly, and 
may cluster at their doors before supers on their hives are quite 
full. We never like to see bees clustering and wasting their 
time on the outsides of their hives. By raising the hives 2 or 
3 inches by ekes, clustering is prevented and more work is done 
inside. When the season is nearly over and supers nearly filled 
it may be desirable to avoid eking, that the bees may well fill 
and finish their supers. 


Last autumn something was said in this Journal about the 
American practice of supering with small boxes. Boxes con- 
taining 4 or 5 lbs. only of comb are there more readily sold than 
larger boxes; and the Rev. Mr. Blyth suggested two years ago 
the desirability of offering prizes for the greatest weight of 
super honey from a hive under any system of management. 
I then resolved to try what could be done this year in filling 
supers from a stock hive and its swarms. I marked my largest 
and best hive for this experiment, but, unfortunately, the queen 
of this hive died in autumn or winter, and the whole affair came 
to grief. This season, too, has been unusually unfavourable for 
bees. Till the 17th of June bees have been unable to find food 
enough for themselves here. On the 18th day of this month 
the wind veered round to the south (from the north), and the 
bees began to work in earnest. I weighed two of my hives or 
Monday morning the 19th, and again on Tuesday night the 20th. 
One hive gained 14 Ibs. and the other 13 lbs. in the two days. 
To-day the wind has been high, and a thunderstorm has stopped 
outdoor work. In this contemplated experiment or effort to 
fill a number of small boxes with honeycomb my plan is to 
follow the usual mode of management till the end of the season. 
For the sake of clearness let us take a strong stock to begin with. 
The first swarm from it would be put into a 20-inch hive con- 
taining about 5000 cubic inches of space; and the second swarm 
or cast would be put into an 18-inch hive containing upwards of 
3500 cubic inches of space. At the end of three weeks from the 
time of first swarming the bees would be turned out of the old 
stock into another 18-inch hive. Thus we should have two or 
three large swarms at work in large hives, and the parent hive 
with its honey put aside till autumn. Swarms in large hives 
capable of producing from 100 lbs. to 150 lbs. each would work 
in a satisfactory manner as long as weather and store-room 
‘How, then, could you get supers?” That is 
the question and point we are coming to. In such swarm hives 
we find at the end of every honey season large stores of honey, 
and the great bulk of it stored in pure virgin comb. In taking 
the honey from our hives in the autumn we put the discoloured 
combs in earthenware or milk pan for running, and the pure 
virgin honeycomb is placed on dishes and in clean empty hives. 
Sometimes we have cut the discoloured combs from the centres 
of the hives and sold the virgin comb in them in its natural 
state ; but our usual mode is to empty every honey hive and put 
aside the virgin honeycomb for sale at Is. 6d. per lb., never less 
than 1s. 8d. per lb., and we can sell it thus as readily and at as 
high a price as in supers, but in supers it is more easily carried 
and looks better. 

Now let us come to the projected experiment or supering 
process. The bees, of course, are driven from the honey hives 
into empty hives, and all the white pure combs, both fall and 
empty, go to fill small boxes. The boxes with holes in their 
bottoms would be filled as well as human hands could fill them 
with the combs as they are taken from their hives, leaving room 
enough between the combs for the bees to work, for the combs 
thus placed would require refixing, repairing, and some cells re- 
filling by workmen more clever than bee-masters. Supers thugs 
filled and retouched and completed are both seemly and saleable. 
“But why use combs that are empty or partially filled in this 
artificial process?” Because it is desirable to use up every bit 
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of white comb and fill as many supers as possible, and because 
the bees make a better finish with combs unsealed than they do 
with sealed combs. ‘‘ But how can they fill and finish after the 
honey season is over?” As soon as all the combs are partially 
fixed in boxes their lids should be nailed or screwed on, and 
then placed on the tops of the empty hives containing the 
swarms. By giving the honey of the discoloured combs to the 
bees they would soon commence carrying it all into the supers. 
Thus all the honey gathered into the large hives may be trans- 
ferred to either large or small supers. ‘All this is very arti- 
ficial, and might disqualify for competition.” It is artificial, 
but we are in search of a system that will give the greatest 
results in super honey for market or home use, and experience 
has taught that more honeycomb may be obtained from large 
hives managed on the swarming principle without the complica- 


tion of supers than from smaller hives supered throughout the 
season. 


Like the Rev. Mr. Blyth we are on our way for the largest 
amount of pure honeycomb, and if any of our readers who have 
hitherto been living in the land of hope will condescend to 
join us in our march they will be conducted across the frontiers 
into a land of success.—A. PETTIGREW. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


CHICKENS Dyina SupDENLY (EZ. L. P.).—Have your chickens the run of 
the lawn, or only the space enclosed by the coop? If only the latter they 
will die as they get older, and they have neither room nor food enough. If 
they have been kept in let them out; the hen need not go with them, and 
they will do no damage. There is nothing wrong in your feeding if we 
except the rice. As they were probably all together, lightning ii it killed any 
would have killed all. We believe if they have their liberty there will be no 
return of the mortality. 


Eees BrRokEN my Layrne (Marks, Manchester).—As they are shell-less it 
-is evident that the egg organs are disordered. The hens are overfed. Give 
them less food both in quantity and quality. Let them have bricklayer’s 
rubbish, and give each a dessert-spoonfal of castor oil. 


CaNAaRIEs FAILING To BREED (Inquirer, New Ross).—Ift your Canaries 
have been properly matched we see no reason why they should not have bred 
before this. There has been some defect in the mode of treatment to a 
certainty. There is little chance of the birds breeding this season, although 
you can further exercise your patience by keeping the pairs separated in the 
breeding compartments until the end of this month. If the birds have not 
moulted out of their proper season (the autumn) they should have bred; but 
if they have been kept in an artificial temperature, occasionally casting or 
throwing off odd feathers, they have not been in condition to breed. In the 
absence of further knowledge as to your general treatment of the birds we 
cannot assist you as to how to proceed in the future, although we should 
have been pleased to have given you assistance. 


Moor HENs, OTHERWISE WATER Hens (EH. B. M.).—Young Water Hens 
leave the nest to follow their mother soon after they are hatched, and no 
doubt they feed upon the same kinds of food as their parents, which con- 


sists of worms, insects, portions of aquatic plants, mollusks, and the smallest 
of fishes, 


Extra Htve Room (——).—No doubt bees will frequently work down- 
wards through a hole such as you describe, but we have never found it 
answer. We prefer the open eke, or better still the use of supers, where free 
access through wide and extensive openings is afforded to the bees of a stock. 
Our friend “B. & W.” wrote something on this subject not very long ago in 
this Journel. We refer you to his article. 


BEEs SwARMING IRREGULARLY (Jane M.).—lIrregularities in swarming 
such as you describe are not uncommon with bees. You have treated the 
two second swarms which issued the same day quite right. We should have 
done exactly as you hayedone. Probably the queen of the one which returned 
was imperfect, or else too quick in her movements for the bees to fiad where 


she TE eee We ourselves once picked up a queen which the bees had failed 
to find. 


Navirine (Amateur).—If both honey and stocks be wanted from early 
Swarms, hives or nadirs may be placed beneath them as soon as their hives 
are filled with combs. The bees readily build combs in the bottom hives and 
carry most of the honey into the upper ones. The same thing may be done 
with stocks that have not become ripe for swarming before the end of June or 
thereabouts. When the topmost hives are removed for honey their bees are 
driven into the nadirs. As bees like to swarm, and instinctively prepare for 
swarming by building drone combs before swarming, it has been found that 
they very often build too much drone combs in nadirs, especially those that 
have not swarmed, and therefore eking and supering are preferable in most 
Cases to nadiring. In all cases of nadiring the bees should be made to out 
and in by one door in the bottom hive. 


ARTIFICIAL POLLEN (J. F.).— We have never tried this pollen, bat it 
Seems to meet with decided favour at the hands of many abie bee-keepers 
who haye tried it. We do not quite understand your question. Do you 
wish to give each hive a separate dole of this pollen? If you wish to 
supply it en masse you cannot do better than others do. Take a common 
straw skep, fill it with fine shavings, and the pollen mixed withit; and pat 
all under an open dry shed, close at hand. Try Brown & Polson, and report 
your experience. 

Drivinc BEEs (Wm. Talbot).—You will do well to turn the bees out of 
your old hive and put them into a larger one, and the sooner you do it the 
better; indeed, it should have been done on the 20th of June before the 
young queen in the hive began to lay. You will probably find brood in the 
combs, which will be lost, but this cannot be prevented 1f you drive the bees 
now into a larger hive. Drive the bees first into a small hive, and then 
shake them into the larger one. If you haye not a small hive to fit, roll 
some haybands or towelling cloths round the mouth of the old hive, so that 
the larger hive may rest on them and not elip over the sides of the old one. 
All that you want is a little more courage. In cases like yours we have taken 
our coat off and tied it round the mouths of hives to make them fit in arti- 
ficial swarming. 
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Excess oF Swarms (Thomas Meattlin).—The Isle of Wight is a good 
Place for bees. From a very heavy hive you had a natural swarm on the 
18th of May and an artificial one on the 26th of June. You have puta 
super on the old one to prevent it from swarming again, and you intend to 
super the first swarm by the end of this month. You should not have 
attempted to take a second on the 23rd and 26th of Jane. On the 23rd the 
Swarms went back to the parent hive because the queen was left behind, and 
on the 26th you took the queen with the swarm and thus made the old hive 
queenless, and if the young queen which you took with the swarm has not 
begun to lay the old hive is queenless still. Bat probably she had begun to 
lay before her removal, and the bees may be now rearing another. It would 
have been better to have turned ont all the bees from old one at the time and 
taken the honey; thus you would have obtained two good swarms and hive 
fullof honey. Bear in mind that a second swarm can be taken at one time 
only—namely, when there are more than one queen in the hive, or, in other 
words, at the piping season. You will not get a super filled on the old hive 
this year, so you may remove it and put it on the first swarm. Examine the 
combs of the old hive at once to see if they contain any brood, and if the 
cells are empty your better plan will be to drive all the bees out and unite 


them to the second swarm. Beginners run great risks in attempting to take 
second swarms artificially; not so with first swarms, 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN SquaRE, LoNDON. 
Lat. 51° 82’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 9AM. In THE Day. 

1876. |4%_ | Hygrome- | $3 |S=4|Shade Tem-| Radiation | 3 
June A223 ter. 38 (ac8| perature. |Temperature.| & 

anal (Paolo peaa|| false ain Oa 
Jnly. |S S94| Dry.| Wet.} AS |B Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 

hes.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 28 riety 63.8 | 61.0 N. | 65.1 | 93.2 | 56.8 | 1242 | 562 | — 
Th. 29 | 29979 | 643 58.3 N. | 66.0 | 73.1 | 54.1 | 1212 | 62.3 | — 
Fri. 20 | 29.966 | 6)-2 | 549 | N.W. | 64-5 | 72.8 | 49.8 | 122.9 | 46.6 | 0.010 
Sat. 1 | “9952 | 67-5 | 622 | S.W. | 65.0 | 72.5 | 58.4 | 100.2 | 574 | — 
Sun. 2} 30.006; | 66.9 | 62.2 | S.W. | 63.5 | 80.i | 58.6 | 1842 | 561 | — 
Mo. 8 | 30108 | 68-0 | 60.4 | N.W- | 64.6 | 78.5 | 60.4 | 1234 | 59.4 | — 
Ta. 4 | 30.068 | 67-7 | 616 | S.W. | 65.3 | 74.9 | 57.7 | 107.8 | 56.4 | — 
Means.) 80.027: | 65.5 | 62.1 64.9 | 76.4 | 56.5 | 119.1 | 549 | 0.010 
REMARKS. 


5 p.u., when it 


= i d till 9 4.x, then very fine till 
28th.—Thick fog all night an : y 52am 


became dull and cloudy; thunder at 6.10 and 6.35, 
during the remainder of theday. 4 
29th.—Very fine all day, but looking storm-like in the evening, 
cooler than it was yesterday. : b 
80th.—Fine, but at times rather cloudy and cool; slight rain between 9PM. 
and midnight. Si : 
July 1st.—Dull and cloudy all the forenoon, but very fine evening and night. 
2nd.—Rather close and warm all day, though there was but little sun. 
8rd.—Dull morning; very storm-like about noon, but fine afternoon and very 
fine evening and night. 4 
4th.—Dull all day, at times particularly ro, but the evening rather more 
bright. i 
Memperscds very nearly the same as last week, only a few drops of rain, 
but much cloud. Sun very powerful on Sunday the 2nd.—G. J. Symons. 


and very much 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Juty 5. 


Ovrpoor fruit is now putting in a good appearance; in fact, the Straw- 
berries grown near home are now at their height, and are being followed by a 
large supply out of Kent and Essex. Cherries bid fair to be light crops, 
while Raspberries show want of rain. Hothouse fruit is quite equal to the 


demand owing to the moderate amount of business now doing. Prices 
generally lower. 
FRUIT. 
8.d. s.d. s.d. 5s. d. 
veceeesse-4Bieve 1 6to5 O | Mulberries.... 0 Otod 0 
GS isos 1 6 4 0| Nectarines . 6 0 21 0 
Cherries.. ails. 2h & 6 a 4 
Chestnuts bushel 0 v O 0 6 De 
. ¢sieve 0 0 0 U uv 0 
dos 20) 0200 00.00 
dozen 9 0 15 0 -.-. 1b. 2 0 6 0 
lb. uv O O 0} Plums...... agsieve 0 0 U 0 
Cobs....+6 . lb. 0 0 O 0} Quinces bushel 0 0 a c 
Gooseberries...... quart 0 8 0 9/| Raspberries =n 0 3 cae 
Grapes, hothouse.... aR . 3 a a Stra wpe a Foret 
2 a areose 
Teens a Mach 2 0 8 0 ditto:.s...006 #1000 0 00 
VEGETABLES. 
g..d. 8. d. mae 8 Co, oe 
Arti ozen 4 Oto6 0/| Leeks............ bunch 0 
chokes oe 1 6 6 O| Mushrooms...... pottl 10 2 4 
bundle 0 Uv O O| Mustard& Cress punonet 0 2 0 0 
100 G 6 1 6| Onions... . bushel 2 0 6 0 
dozen 16 8 0 pickling -... quart 0 0 00 
bundle 0 9 1 6/ Parsley.... doz.bunches 2 0 4 0° 
sieve 0 0 O 0| Parsnips. 000600 
dozen 1 0 2 OQ| Peas..... 09 16 
bunch 0 4 U 8/ Potatoes.. 26 80 
e100 16 20 Kidoey. ee 
.dozen 10 4 0 NOW. ...-seeceeeee 0 0 vJU 
‘i"pundle 1 6 2» 0| Radishes.. doz.bunches 1 0 1 6 
doz. bunches 2 0 4 0/| Rhubarb........ bunde 08 UY 9 
each 0 4 1 0| Salsafy..... . bunde 09 10 
. dozen 1 0 2 O| Scorzonera. bundle 10 00 
.. bunch 0 8 O O| Seakale., basket 0 0 Ov 
Garlic . lb. 0 6 © O}| Shallots.............5 Ib 0 8 O 6 
Herbs......se-ee. bunch 0 8 0 0| Spinach.. bushel 1 6 2 6 
Horseradish... 4 0 O 0| Tomatoes.... -.dozen 1 6 3 0 
Lettuce....--.-..-. dozen 0 6 1 0) Turnips............ bunch 0 4 u & 
French Cabbage .... 0 0 0 0| Vegetable Marrows...,.. 0 2 0 3 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 

Day | Day Average Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’g| Clock | Day 
ot of JULY 13—19, 1876. Temperature near : A 8! bef t 
Month| Week. STAG Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. Age. ‘Sao wens 

me Day. |Night..Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| hb. m.| h, m.| Days,| m. 28. 
13 | TH | Hereford, Clifton, and Highgate Shows. 76.1 | 51.4 | 63.7 40] 8 10|10 45})11 20 22 5 29 | 194 
l4 | F Queckett (Microscopical) Club at 8 P..t. 74.5 |50.5 | 625 | 4 2] 8 10] 10 57] 0238 ¢ 5 86 | 195 
15 8 | 76.6 50.7 | 63.7 4 3 8 9]11 144) 2 1 24 5 42 | 196 
16 | Sun | 5 Sonpay arrer TRINITY. | 76.0 | 50.1 | 6830 | 4 4] 8 8/11 87| 8 29] 25 5 47 | 197 
17 M | 748 | 51.8 | 62.8 4°95 8 .% | morn. | 4 58 26 5 53 | 198 
18 | Tu | Leek and Kilmarnock Rose Shows. 74.7 | 50.2 | 62.5 49 GINS eon) (Oe t2ey (6 tOr 27 5 57 | 199 
19 | W Royal Horticultural Society’s Second Summer Show. 738.2 | 49.9 | 61.1 ASH S40 ee Soo het, 227, 28 6 2] 200 
| 
sf om observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 74.9°; and its night temperature 


AURICULAS. 


BSE 

ats Le N no account should your correspondent 

g \ “J.T. D. L.” put his trust in chance-saved 
©») 


Taz) seed for raising florist Auriculas. In the | 
" : Ze, first place, the quality would be dismally | 
BES obscure in comparison with that which may 

TS € be obtained from known and chosen parent- 


age on both sides. Hventhe quantity would 
be uncertain and small. The Auricula is 
flowered in a quiet though free air. Bees 
about it are an abomination, and every in- 
sect trespasser is prosecuted with the utmost rigour, so 
that the agencies of wind and winged insects in fertilisa- 
tion are withheld from choice Auricula blooms. Seed is 
therefore best and most abundantly obtained from studied 
crossing, and the florist is very thankful for the rich 
opportunities he has in plants so secured from intrusion. 

The pleasures of raising seedlings are manifold. The 
crowning one, of course, is the final result; but the 
choice of parentage, the careful fertilisation itself, the 
watching of the swelling pods, the harvest of the seed, 
and the diverse growth of the young plants, are all 
matters of deep interest. The more completely each 
florist makes these operations the work of his own judg- 
ment, hand, and eye, the more thoroughly will he under- 
stand and value and enjoy the result. Herein, indeed, is 
one’s own experience the sweetest. Herein do even dis- 
appointments “pay,” for whatever you miss, you fail not 
in great variety and beauty. 

In saving Auricula seed it is important to begin with 
the flower when young enough. ‘The stigma is not fit 
for impregnation until it is viscid or slightly gummy. 
By this natural provision the light pollen grains are 
enabled to adhere to it. It soon, however, loses this dew 
of its youth—soon, indeed, after the pollen of the anthers 
is past its abundance. Before these anthers can burst 
I remove them from a flower I wish to fertilise, and this 
will be before it is well open. I watch the stigma, and 
when it becomes fit I apply a well-dusted young anther 
from a bloom of the variety I wish to cross with. I have 
discarded the use of camel-hair pencils; for pollen isa 
very subtle substance, and in spite of care there is a 
possibility of mixture by brush-work, whereas nothing is 
So pure as a virgin anther. When the stigma is covered 
with pollen it may be expected that the parentage of the 
seed is tolerably safe, since the stigma has been pre- 
occupied, and its powers pass away when its work is done. 
T use a pair of very delicate nippers, fine enough to lay 
hold of a single anther and to pass down the throat of 
the flower to the low-lying pinhead or stigma within. 

Tt is no matter-of-course that crossing properly per- 
formed is effective. The plants may refuse to bear seed, 
something untoward occurring leading to a failure or 
poor crop. Auricula seed is a breakdown with me 
this year, although I took pains in every way. Spring 
was a most vexatious and hurtful time, and no florist 
could read any poetry about it with patience and with- 
out feeling it all mere works of fiction, untrue to nature. 

No, 798.—VoL, XXXI., NEW SERIEs, = 


| If your correspondent has no other green edges than 
| those he has named his disappointment among them is 
| attributable to his apparent lack of the best varieties, which 
are so difficult to meet with. Prince of Wales is the 
best he mention‘, and it is often awkwardly crumpled. 
When he can cbtain Freedom, Champion, Col. Taylor, 
Prince of Greens, and Anna his eyes will be gladdened 
with beauties that do not often disappoint. As to Lan- 
caster Hero coming green-edged, he should rejoice when 
it does so, and he will grow accustomed to see it bloom 
in that choice character from a truss that is formed be- 
fore the spring growth; but the variety is normally a 
grey edge, and one of our most dashing ones. 

I should say he might fairly hope to succeed with 
the Auricula in rural Wales. Some growers would very 
gladly exchange their difficulties for his, and take a pure 
though rainy climate in return for their dingy, dewless, 
poisoned town atmosphere. The Auricula rejoices in 
fresh upland air and clear breezes from the moors. But 
the damp that is fatal to it is not the moisture of a 
plentiful rainfall, from which it can be protected; ‘‘ the 
enemy” is the unnatural dampness and stagnation of 
ill-ventilated frames, and the sour marshiness of an ill- 
drained soil—F. D. Horner, Kirkby Malzeard, Ripon. 


PEACH BLISTER. 


WueEn the expanding foliage of the Peach is exposed to 
the influence of frost or cold cutting winds it becomes 
blistered—not shrivelled—pretty much in proportion to 
the cold or exposure to which it is subjected ; the affected 
part changing from its normal colour to a pale green hue, 
thickens and swells, becoming larger with the growth of 
the leaf, the outer surface often becoming very rugged 
and irregular, and upon this a delicate mould or fungus 
makes its appearance in due course, but not till the 
blister has been established for some time. This is what 
close observation extending over many years has’ taught 
me. Let those who say that fungus is the cause of this 
blister explain the process, and prove to demonstration if 
they can how and why it does so, and in doing so let me 
ask them to keep to Peach blister alone and not wander 
off to other forms of disease ; in a word, let them give us 
facts and not fancies. 

Mr. Smith evidently confounds blister with curl caused 
by the attacks of aphides upon the under surface of Peach 
leaves causing a contraction of the tissue : hence the curl. 
IT am aware that this curl affects other trees in precisely 
the same manner and from the same cause; but let us 
confine ourselves to the Peach leaves. If an argument is 
sound it needs no foreign support. Curl is often present 
in the foliage of Peach trees growing under glass, but 
blister is never found in a well-managed house. Mark! 
I say “well-managed” advisedly, because a little mis- 
management of the ventilators during the prevalence of 
a cold wind induces blister to appear even with “ great 
virulence.” Many examples might be quoted, but one 
will suffice. I was once asked to examine a rather bad 
case of blister under glass, and found that all along the 
house immediately under the ventilators the foliage was 

No. 1450.—Vot, LYI,, OLD SERIES. 
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much blistered. Traces of the scathing power of the cold 
air were visible in other parts of the house, but nowhere was 
there so much affected foliage as in the direct line of the venti- 
lators; thus showing plainly the source of the mischief and its 
remedy. 

Mr. Smith alludes to a form of Peach blister quite distinct 
from that arising from cold. When and where does this 
occur? Upon what form of Peach tree, and under what cir- 
cumstances of climate or cultivation? I have cultivated the 


Peach successfully under a variety of circumstances and not a, 


ies difficulties, and so far I have met with but one form of 
ister. 

To own, as Mr. Smith does, that ‘‘ the east wind will shrivel 
and wither all sorts of leaves and prepare them for the attacks 
of all sorts of fungi,’ and then to add, “ but this is quite be- 
side the question,” is to show that he has failed to grasp its 
meaning or to appreciate its full significance. 

The questions asked in the first paper on this subject were 
simply, ‘“‘ What is Peach blister ?”’ and ‘‘ What is its cause?” 
In replying to these questions I showed that the foliage of 
trees exposed to cold winds became blistered, while that of the 
trees sheltered from the cold remained perfectly healthy ; my 
aim being to enforce the importance of such shelter, and thus 
avoid the recurrence of a scourge of such deadly virulence. 
That is the question, besides which the matter of the fungi 
assumes quite secondary importance. Mr. Smith believes that 
fungi is the prime cause of Peach blister and not its result. 
He is entitled to entertain that opinion, but I consider it is in 
opposition to the plain teaching of facts.—Epw. Luczuurst. 


ABOUT MELONS. 


Ir is always a time of anxiety both to amateurs and pro- 
fessionals when Melons are setting. The fruit though appa- 
rently setting does not swell but turns yellow, and unless care 
be taken to have all the fruit upon a plant set together, the 
first set fruit takes the lead and appropriates all the support 
of the plant to itself, the others not swelling but turning 
yellow, though they may for several days remain green but 
stationary. 

Ican account for the non-setting, it being invariably asso- 
ciated with a defective root-action—want of warmth and 
moisture in the soil, with a too close, moist, and not unfre- 
quently cold atmosphere; but for the uncertain and irregular 
swelling of the fruit I have more difficulty in ascertaining the 
cause. In some of the older types, as the Cantaloupe in 
searlet-flesh, and the Mussulpatum in green-flesh Melons, I 
have noticed an occasional fruit not starting with the first set, 
yet swelling off freely. I have often thought if a free-setting 
kind, when the first crop was half swelled, had another crop 
of two or three fruit per plant, that the value of Melons would, 
especially to those with but a two or three-light frame, be con- 
siderably enhanced. A good succession would be had without 
the means of resorting to a second bed. 

Ihave noted all kinds with a tendency to give successional 
fruit. Ido not mean one crop to ripen and then succeeded by 
another setting after the first were ripe; but with the first 
fruit swelled fifteen to twenty days, other fruits followed— 
perpetual bearers in fact, so far as annuals can be such. Little 
Heath gave some hope from an occasional fruit of this de- 
scription, but though its flavour was fair it was not likely to 
command favour with those having heat. Read’s Scarlet Flesh 
gave proof of its free setting and continuity of bearing, but 
the secondary fruit were so small as not to be of much worth. 
Victory of Bath exhibited a disposition of this kind, also 
Beechwood in the oval form, which is a very free setter, and 
does not net much. There is another form of Beechwood 
perfectly spherical and beautifully netted, which is not a good 
setter, being very impatient of moisture, the plant being much 
given to damp at the collar. This is not a good second-crop 
sort nor a successional bearer, but being a great favourite I 
still think it unsurpassed in green-fleshed Melons when it can 
be kept in character, it being apt to degenerate or revert to the 
oval form, which is not good in any respect. Oulton Park 
(Wills) also gave evidence of intermediate bearing, but the 
secondary fruit, as with Read’s, were so small as to be unde- 
serving attention. ; 

Now, seeing the intermediate fruit of Read’s were small, I 
crossed Beechwood therewith ; but though I have a plant less 
susceptible of damp, the fruit setting very freely, swelling 
splendidly to a good size, round as a ball, without a trace of 
rib, and netted all over without a core, seeds embedded in the 


flesh, pale rose colour, yet not a sign is given of perpetual 
bearing. 

Golden Gem x Read’s has given a smaller fruit than either 
of those with a white flesh, the fruit ripening off golden as in 
Golden Gem, and being well netted. It may, however, be 
grown to a size of 2 to 3 lbs., with three to four fruits upon a 
plant; but I have it this year with eight, three of which are 
intermediate fruit. The point sought is, therefore, to a certain 
extent gained, also an increased hardiness of plant, which ig 
one of the greatest desiderata in Melons. Victory of Bath, as 
before stated, exhibits a tendency to perpetual bearing, and 
the result of a cross between it and Beechwood has given us 
Eastnor Castle, which possesses the vigour of Beechwood and 
its deeply-lobed foliage. It has also the same tendency as 
the last-named to damp at the collar. The fruit is oval and 
slightly netted, but excellent in flavour. Now, this is one of 
the freest-growing and setting of all Melons, and a certain (so 
far as two seasons’ experience of it verify) and continuous 
bearer. I have only two plants (for I do not grow named sorts 
except a few plants for impregnating), dependance being placed 
upon crossbreds, and of these two plants have respectively 
five and four fruit of the first swelling, and four and three of 
the second, respectively. The secondary fruit will apparently 
swell to a size superior to the first crop. The secondary fruit 
are twelve to thirty days later than the first crop—thus a bed 
planted at the clcse of March or early April will have the 
fruit set in about six weeks, and the fruit ripe about the end 
of June or early July, and the last of the secondary fruit will 
not be ripe until early August. It may not be a fixity of 
character, but it appears to be so, and in that case it will be 
highly valuable to those who do not care to have the fruit all 
ripe together, but are desirous of a continuity of bearing—the 
fruit ripening at intervals. 

Varieties of Melons are being extended annually, the main 
object apparently being to impart flavour to bulk without 
taking into consideration other advantages, particularly that 
of hardiness. Could the flavour of our best heat-requiring 
kinds be implanted in a plant that would succeed in a cold 
frame it would be a boon to many who canuot command heat, 
as well as advantageous to those who can.—G. ABBEY. 


NERTERA DEPRESSA. 


As information is sought on the cultivation of this remark- 
able and exceedingly ornamental plant, I may briefly detail my 
experience. I have grown it now for four years, and each year 
I find that the less I shelter it the better it flourishes. If it 
is not entirely hardy it is very nearly so, and certainly all the 
shelter that is needed to protect it in winter is the glass of a 
cold frame. 

I at first failed with this plant, as many have failed, by 
placing it in a temperature too high for its nature, when it 
grew spindly and eventually dwindled away. I was afraid also 
of watering it overhead lest it should ‘‘ damp-off,” but expe- 
rience has taught me that the plant is not nearly so delicate 
as its looks imply. I now permit it to have frost and snow in 
moderation and rain without reserve, and I am rewarded with 
healthy plants laden with brilliant orange-scarlet berries. I 
am indebted to the ‘‘ Botanical Magazine’’ for suggestions as 
as to the right mode of culture, having found it there stated 
to be ‘‘a native of the bleak cold antarctic mountains, and 
found also on the mountains of New Zealand, and on the 
Andes from Cape Horn to New Grenada.” ; 

It does not grow more than 2 inches high, and produces its 
Red Currant-like fruits to the number of more than a hundred on 
a few square inches of surface. For rockwork it is a charming 
plant, and for the front row in a light and cool greenhouse it 
is a gem ever to be admired. Its culture is of the simplest, 
and it is a plant which almost all who own a garden may grow 
successfully. It is not at all dainty as to soil; but a compost 
in which it grows with great freedom is equal parts of loam, 
peat, and bruised charcoal. The great point is to afford it 
plenty of water—in fact, with good drainage too much. water 
cannot be given to established plants. : 

There can be no better place in which to grow it than a very 
light cold frame, the pots to be plunged in ashes. This is 
very important, for if not plunged the soil will become dry at 
some time or other, and the plants will then inevitably lose 
vigour. The lights should be removed from the frame during 
fine nights, so that the plants can receive the benefit of the 
dew, and also during the day when heavy showers are not 
prevalent—not that the rain will do serious injury, but by 
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splashing the soil over the plants they are rendered somewhat 
unsightly. 

I read last year in the Journal that this plant was employed 
by Mr. Legg of Clapham for purposes of carpet bedding, it 
being associated with Sedum glaucum. I considered that a 
valuable hint, for I cannot conceive a combination more chaste 
yet more brilliant, and I shall report progress of the growth of 
these two lovely hardy plants for garden decoration by-and-by. 

At present my plants of Nertera are just showing their 
insignificant pink flowers in profusion, and I am sanguine 
that a rich crop of fruit will follow. These plants were 
wintered in a cold frame, the glass having had no covering, 
and since March they have been plunged in ashes in the open 
border, receiving no protection whatever. Other plants grown 
under glass are about perfecting their berries, and I cannot 
imagine any low-growing plants more conspicuously beautiful. 

Plants are readily increased by division, keeping the plants 
regularly and continually moist; also from seed, sowing as 
soon as ripein a damp shaded frame, never permitting the soil 
to approach a state of dryness. 

The three prime essentials in the cultivation of this plant 
are coolness, light, and water. With a bed of ashes in which 
to plunge the pots, and a hand-light or frame to afford shelter 
in severe weather, anyone may grow Nertera depressa if he 
will but water it freely.—W. B. J. 


NOVELTIES IN THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


Meconorsis WALLIcHI, on account of its high reputation as a 
beautiful plant and from its long absence from cultivation, is 
of the greatest interest just now on the rockwork. In our 
issue of June 11th, 1874, we gave an account with a figure, 
and to which we must now call attention. It is there said to 
be “remarkable as being one of the very few plants, if not 
the only one of the order, with blue flowers. It was discovered 
in the Sikkim Himalaya by Dr. J. D. Hooker, who sent seeds 
to the Royal Gardens, which produced flowering plants in 
June, 1852.” This plant is about 24 feet high, and the leaves 
and stem have a very yellow appearance, from which one 
would almost feel sure of a yellow flower ; indeed, until the last 
few days it was supposed to be M. nepalensis, a tall species 
with yellow flowers that has also been in bloom. It cannot be 
said that this is anything like the celestial blue represented ; 
the colour is, in fact, slightly inclined to purple, and not at all 
bright. This is possibly a very poor representative in point of 
colour, and we shall hope that such is the case until evidence 
is given by other specimens. 

Tis cultivation has been considered difficult, though that does 
not seem really to be the case. Seeds sown in a cold frame 
have come up well—far better than others with slight heat. 
The young plants have had no inclination to die during winter, 
either in pots under glass or planted out on the rockwork. It 
Seems much the best to plant out as soon as the plants have 
become established after the first potting-off, and it might 
even be better to prick-out in the final position from the 
seed pot. A full supply of moisture both at roots and top is 
evidently essential, and this is perhaps the secret of success. 
Arather shady position will be found the best. It is more 
than likely that the above-mentioned plant will produce good 
seeds, so that many who are interested will again be able to 
possess this handsome blue Poppywort. 

Cucumis sativus var. sikkimensis, a curious and interesting 
form of Cucumber, is fruiting in the Economic house. The 
most striking peculiarity is the network which covers the 
entire fruit much as in the Melon, and which renders it quite 
characteristic. It is commonly grown in all parts of the Sik- 
kim and the Nepal Himalaya, where it is eaten both raw and 
cooked by the natives of all ages. It was found by Dr. Hooker 
in Sikkim in 1848, who brought drawings and specimens to 
England, and until then it had never been noticed either horti- 
culturally or botanically. M. Naudin, who has made aspecial 
study of the Cucurbitacez, said when describing it that it was 
the most remarkable variety of the common Cucumber known 
to him. It is sometimes about 5 inches through, while only 
1} foot long. This, it may be mentioned, was the supposed 
hybrid between the Cucumber and the Melon, but the distinct 
species to which they belong have never yet been crossed. It 
was figured and described in the “‘ Botanical Magazine” for 
January of this year, from specimens grown in the tropical 
economic house last summer. 

Calochortus citrinus is flowering in the Orchid-house porch, 
where also have been several other species, as well as in one of 
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the herbaceous beds. This, which is the most recently figured, 
must be an excuse for calling attention to the decorative value 
of the genus, which includes also Cyclobothra as a sub-genus. 
Some are as brightly coloured as many of the very fugacious 
Trids, but have the advantage of lasting several days. It has 
recently been mentioned in a contemporary that they last a 
long time in water. They appear of easy cultivation, though 
likely to do best where, being planted in the open ground, they 
can have the protection of glass during very wet weather when 
at rest. 

Theropogon pallidus is a newly introduced plant, figured in 
the ‘‘ Botanical Magazine” last year. Ithas Lily-of-the-Valley- 
like flowers, with a pinkish tinge and a slight scent of some- 
thing like cinnamon. The leaves are very narrow, with much 
the aspect of Ophiopogon. It is a native of the Himalaya 
Mountains, where it is a common plant. 

Kniphofia caulescens has been flowering in the herbaceous 
ground, and in the opinion of one authority is the finest of 
all. It is still very rare, from the fact that it will not divide 
like the other species. After attaining its arborescent habit 
the leaves and flower spikes lose 2 very considerable amount 
of vigour. If the development of its characteristic stem is 
thought most important, then the loss of handsome flowers 
and foliage must be borne. To produce the most ornamental 
effect it is necessary to keep the head low down, so as to be ag 
near to the roots as possible, for the purpose of being well fed. 
It may safely be said that, like most of the Aloes, the top may 
be cut off and rooted without trouble. A safer method of pro- 
cedure is to produce the roots before amputation, either by 
tying a bundle of damp moss round the stem, or by any other 
method that may suggest itself as best under the circumstances. 
A great advantage in taking off the top is that the old stump 
will give a stock of young plants. 


NOTES ON THE TWEED VINEYARD. 


Many of your readers will know that the principal crops of 
Grapes at this place are growing in five span-roofed houses, 
200 feet long and 24 feet wide each. The crops in these this 
season are much superior to what they have been in previous 
years. All the Vines are now bearing to the extreme top of the 
rafters. The thinning, which employs half a score of men for 
twelve weeks every season, is just finished. The first thinned 
Grapes are nearly fullyswelled. Of courseit is quite out of the 
question to give a calculation of the number of the bunches, 
but the weight of many may be guessed pretty accurately. 
Lady Downe’s, of which there are nearly two housefuls, are a 
magnificent crop. Few of the bunches can finish under 1lb., 
and scores of them will approach 3 lbs. This is very fair for 
this variety. Alicantes are heavier in the bunch, and just 
about as abundant. Next to those two Gros Colman is perhaps 
grown most extensively amongst lates at present, and right 
well if looks; but Barbarossa will very soon be more plentiful 
than any other late variety excepting Lady Downe’s. 

At first the south house of the chief block of vineries was 
wholly planted with Muscats. They succeeded very well, but 
it was found that they did not pay quite so well as Vines which 
produced black fruit. In the latter end of 1874 a young cane 
of the Barbarossa was inarched on to every Muscat stem. 
Last year the top part of the stock was cut away, and the 
growths which the Barbarossas made were of a first-class 
description ; so strong indeed was the young wood that at 
pruning time from 6 to 8 feet of it was left to iruit this season. 
On many of these lengths there are now half a dozen bunches, 
and excellent clusters they are both in form and size. They 
will average from 4 lbs. to 7 lbs., and not a cane has missed a 
crop. The splendid crop they are carrying is not more worthy 
of note than the young wood they have made this season. 
That between the top of last year’s wood and the top of the 
rafter on many of them is so thick that it can scarcely be 
spanned with the hand. There is another thing connected 
with these Vines worth mentioning—every top has the support 
of two roots. The young canes of Barbarossa, instead of being 
left in the pots when inarched, as is done in most cases, were 
turned out of the pots and planted about a foot from the 
Muscat root; the top is cut off the latter, and both stems join 
one another about 3 feet from the ground. 

Amongst new Grapes Pearson’s Golden Queen is promising 
well; Waltham Cross, a late white, has been tried every season 
since it was sent out, and it has as often completely failed. 
Mr. Douglas must be extremely unfortunate with the Duke of 
Buccleuch (see page 493). On scores of rods of it here this 
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season it has produced one and two bunches on every shoot. 
The crop of it now is one of the finest sights about the place, 
and the young wood is not far behind that of the Barbarossa. 
None of the hundreds of bunches will be much under 2 lbs., 
and the most of them will run between this and 3} 1bs., and 
the bunches and berries are as finely developed as any person 
need wish to see. 

Pine-growing is all but given up. One of tho Pine stoves 
200 feet long is planted as a vinery. Muscats and the Duke 
of Bueeleuch are the principal sorts. Another Pine stove 
200 feet long is filled with young Vines in pots. Fruiting 
canes of the Duke and many other sorts were in fine condi- 
tion here, as they were without exception in four or five other 
large houses, which are entirely devoted to growing young 
Vines. Excepting for early fruiting all the strongest Vines 
are grown into fruiting rods in one season, and judging from 
their size now they will be first-rate canes by the end of the 
season. Preparations are being made for erecting another 
vinery. It is to be alean-to 250 feet long and 16 feet wide. 
Lady Downe’s will form the principal stock here. 

Plants are not largely grown; the only class of note being 
Orchids, and a more healthy or better grown collection is im- 
possible to conceive. One splendid plant of Lelia purpurata 
had one fine spike of seven blooms of immense size and very 
rich in colour. All the Orchids here are grown in a much 
lower temperature than is generally the case, 40° at night 
throughout the winter being about the average, and right weil 
the plants thrive with this. The finest plant of Anthurium 
Scherzerianum I have ever seen is here. It fills 2 16-inch pot. 
The leaves are about 4 inches across, and the scarlet spathes 
are very large and bright in colour. 

This is not intended as a fall report of all that may be seen 
here of interest; but there is another thing which I must not 
forget to mention, and that is a new Viola which was raised 
here two years ago, and named Sir Walter Scott. It is very 
dwarf and compact in the habit of its growth. The flowers 
are of the most intense purple, and from 24 to 3 inches in 
diameter. They are produced in dense masses, which are very 
effective. I had an opportunity of comparing it with others 
where all the best Violas are grown by the thousand, and every 
one of them were yery much inferior to it.—A Mupnanp 
Countins READER. 


UNIQUE PEA. 


Tue desirability of a first dish of Peas is shown by the 
eagerness of the grower and the zest of the consumer. There 
is, of course, some difference of opinion as to the fitness of a 
first dish of Peas for gathering; also in having a heavy or 
light soil in equal climatic conditions to deal with in the pro- 
duction of early Peas. I remember well having a hard struggle 
to gather a first dish from a heavy clay by the time that Peas 
were had from the open fields in sandy soil, I having walls for 
shelter, and could if needed protect the crop. At that time 
there was no really good early dwarf Pea. The most that 
could be done was to sow on turves or in pots and plant out 
after the Peas had made so much headway as not to be longer 
continued in frames. Tom Thumb, and subsequently Little 
Gem, marked a new era in Peas, admirably adapted as they 
were from their dwarf growth and productiveness for warm 
situations, as the fronts of south walls, where the taller kinds 
could not be accommodated without injury to the fruit trees 
against the wall, and for frame culture and forcing. It is not 
now a matter of difficulty to command a dish of Peas at an 
early and late season. They force as readily as Kidney Beans, 
but require alower temperature and moreair. Where Potatoes 
and Strawberries succeed Peas may be forced successfully. 

For forcing or for growing in cold frames (I find a span- 
roofed frame best for Peas and Kidney Beans to come in a 
month before those in the open ground), and for sowing 
a foot from the south wall, I consider Unique to be the 
best of the dwarf Peas. It is slightly more prolific than 
Little Gem, the pods are mostly produced in pairs, eight to 
ten on a stem, the pods slightly curved and pointed similar to 
Blue Scimitar, the peas, six to eight, being of a fine green 
colour. It is moderately robust in habit, attaining to a height 
of 18 inches. I sowed Unique this year on January 29th 1 foot 
from a wall with a south-west aspect, and had the first dish, 
a full even-sized crop, on the 28th of June. It is about 6 to 
8 inches less in height than Blue Peter, and the crop ripens off 
very nearly together—a great point in a forcing Pea or one 
grown in a warm situation. 


For the purposes named and for small gardens it is very 
desirable, alike for its earliness and good quality. I may say 
that William I. and First and Best, sown February 21st 3 feet 
from a south wall, are only just now (July 5rd) fit to gather. 


ASTRANTIA MAJOR. 


Tuts was introduced from southern Hurope many years ago, 
but is by no means a common plant. It belongs to a small 
but interesting genus, requiring no particular treatment in 
cultivation. Any ordinary garden soil will meet the require- 
ments of these plants. They are the better if they are re- 
plenished now and again with a little good sandy loam until 
established, and then they will remain a long time without 
removal. When they have attained to a large size they may 


Fig. 3.—Astrantia major. 


be taken up, divided, and replanted, or reduced according to 
the operator’s views. Being natives of mountainous districts 
they must not be allowed to suffer from too much moisture. 
They are quite at home in our borders and out-of-the-way 
places in wilderness scenery and partially shaded walks, where, 
if they can have light and air, they continue in bloom for a 
length of time. 

Astrantia caucasica is of dwarf habit, and is a handsome - 
plant on the shady part of the rockery. A. pauciflora is like- 
wise of dwarf habit; it has pretty white flowers. It is, perhaps, 
the least known of the family, and is an acquisition to all 
collections. A. carniolica and maxima are taller and stronger- 
growing kinds. All are pretty, and deserve more extensive , 
cultivation than they are at present receiving. A. major 
is an effective border plant, growing 2 feet or more in height ; 
it commences flowering in June, continuing in beauty for a 
considerable time.—N. 


FEATHERED HELPS IN GARDENS. 


I HAVE great pleasure in noting attention being drawn to the 
utility of peewits in gardens. We have been in the habit of 
securing some ef the young birds for a number of seasons in 
May or June, and were formerly in the habit of pinioning them, 
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in which way we kept them for a number of seasons, but in 
times of hard weather —snow and continued frost — they 
perished from sheer starvation. These were “ hard lines,” it 
being clear that we were guilty of their death, for had we taken 
measures only to stay their flight by clipping the feathers of 
one wing we might in severe weather have so cut the other as 
to permit of the birds escaping to find some food. In another 
way we were convinced of the cruelty of pinioning. A bird of 
this kind would escape by an open or unguarded door. A 
peewit escaping is certain to make clear off, and with its wing 
pinioned it has no chance of finding fresh pasture, or if it does 
its fate is sealed. It hurts the bird to pinion it; thus eruelty 
commences with its captivity and often is the precursor of its 
death. Just a last word—Place water for the birds to drink. 
—A.G. 


ALEXANDRA PALACE ROSE SHOW. 


JULY 7TH AND 8TH. 


Bors for the high quality of the collections and the excellent 
effect they produced this Exhibition must take very high rank. 
It was the last of the metropolitan Rose shows, as it was un- 
doubtedly the best. The Exhibition was held in the concert 
room, which is vastly superior to the large hall for such a pur- 
pose, the subdued light of the concert room showing the blooms 
to great advantage. The collections were arranged on four 
tables running the length of the room, the centres of which were 
occupied with Palms, Ferns, and Aroids, affording a pleasant 
relief to the formal and-massive lines of Roses. Although many 
who had entered failed to stage their collections, yet the tables 
were very nearly filled, and the thousands of superior blooms 
afforded a rich feast of beauty to rosarians and the Rose-admir- 
ing public. The total length occupied by the boxes was about 
1000 feet. The room was cool—agreeable to the visitors, and 
favourable for preserving the freshness of the blooms. 

In the class for seventy-two varieties (nurserymen), the Judges 
after a long and careful examination awarded the first honours 
to Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt. The blooms were full, com- 
pact and superior, and perfect in colourand freshness. Duchesse 
de Caylus, Duke of Wellington, Madame Lacharme, Felix 
Genero, Madame Clemence Joigneaux, Dupuy-Jamain, Marie 
Baumann, Richard Wallace, Victor Verdier, Madame Victor 
Verdier, Reynolds Hole, Annie Wood, and Paul Verdier were in 
Superb condition. This is the finest collection of Roses that 
Messrs. Paul have this year exhibited; they have staged larger 
blooms, but never blooms of such uniform high quality. Mr. 
Cant, Colchester, was second with a very fine collection, most 
of the blooms being perfect, but a few were fully too much ex- 
panded. Most lovely was La Boule d’Or; and splendid were 
Emilie Hausburg, Horace Vernet, Fisher Holmes, Ville de 
Lyon, Prince Arthur, Charles Lefebvre, Madame Willermoz, 
Monsieur Noman, Black Prince, and Francois Michelon. Messrs. 
Cranston & Mayos were placed third. Bessie Johnson, Annie 
Laxton, Charles Rouillard, Sir G. Wolseley, Duchesse de Caylus, 
and Etienne Levet were very splendid; and Jean Cherpin, Fisher 
Holmes, and Reynolds Hole were a trio of dark Roses not easy 
to be superseded. Ferdinand de Lesseps and Madame Charles 
Wood were also exceedingly fine. Mr. Prince, Oxford, had the 
fourth prize. Le Havre, Devienne Lamy, Francois Courtin, 
Gloire de Santenay, and Henry Ledechaux were very superior ; 
and the Teas, Madame Guillot, Narcisse, Marcellin Rhoda, 
Madame Jules Margottin, and Catherine Mermet were ex- 
tremely effective. An extra prize was awarded to Mr. Keynes, 
Salisbury, for an admirable collection, the blooms being per- 
fectly fresh and bright, but somewhat irregular as to size. The 
best bloom in the stand was Madame Marie Finger. The Teas, 
Souvenir de Paul Neron, Catherine Mermet, Madame Mar- 
gottin, Souvenir d’Elise, Caroline Kuster, Madame Willermoz, 
and Jean Ducher were in superb condition. The Judges had 
@ difficult task to perform in making their awards, and he would 
be a bold man to question the correctness of the decision of Mr. 
William Paul, Mr. Baker, and Mr. S. Hibberd. It is only such 
Judges who can deal satisfactorily with large collections so 
nearly alike in point of merit. 

The next class, for forty-eight trebles, required also close and 
long examination before judgment could be delivered. The 
collections were exceedingly fine, the blooms equalling in quality 
those in the preceding class. Mr. Cant was declared the victor. 
In this collection Thomas Mills was simply grand; and splendid 
were Ferdinand de Lesseps, Etienne Levet, Marie Rady, Charles 
Lefebvre, Marie Baumann, Comtesse d’Oxford, Louis Van Houtte, 
Francois Michelon, Marguerite de St. Amand, Dupuy-Jamain, 
Baronne de Rothschild, and Devoniensis. Messrs. Paul & Son 
were placed second for a fresh and splendid collection. Louis 
Van Houtte, Monsieur Noman, Etienne Levet, Comtesse d’Ox- 
ford, Xavier Olibo, Annie Laxton, Senatear Vaisse, Exposition 
de Brie, Madame Thérése Levet, Madame Vidot, Reynolds Hole, 
Mdile. E. Verdier, M. de St. Amand, Mad. Lacharme, and Maréchal 
Niel were perhaps as near perfection as these fine Roses have 
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been produced. Mr. Turner had the third place. Le Havre was 
here again in grand form, and almost equally splendid were Louis 
Van Houtte, Auguste Rigotard, Dean of Windsor, Royal Stan- 
dard, Francois Lovat, Madame George Schwartz, Villaret de 
Joyeuse, Triomphe de Caen, Xavier Olibo, Lelia, Beauty of 
Waltham, Charles Rouillard, Marie Baumann, Etienne Levet, 
Fisher Holmes, and Alfred Colomb. Messrs. Cranston & Mayos 
were placed fourth for a collection containing many blooms of 
great merit, notably Annie Laxton, Marquise de Castellane, 
Madame Vidot, Mons. Noman, Princess Beatrice, Duchesse de 
Caylus, Fisher Holmes, La France, Madame George Schwartz, 
Madame Furtado, Lonis Van Houtte, Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
and Madame Marie Finger; an extra prize being awarded to 
Mr. Keynes. In this collection Mdlle. Marie Cointet was per- 
fectly charming, and Fisher Holmes was grandly conspicuous ; 
Camille Bernardin, Senateur Vaisse, Duchesse de Morny, Dr. 
Andry, Monsieur E. Y. Teas most beautiful, Francois Michelon, 
Edouard Morren, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Capt. Lamure, Etienne 
Levet, Madame Charles Wood, and Madame Marie Finger were 
all in full perfection. 


In the class for twenty-four trebles six grand collections were 
staged, the prizes going to Mr. Turner, Messrs. Paul & Son, Mr. 
Keynes, Mr. Prince, and Mr. Cant in the order named. Htienne 
Levet, Francois Lovat, Le Havre, splendid; Madame Hazard, 
Marquise de Gibot, and Senateur Vaisse in the Slough collection 
were unsurpassable. The prize collections in this class con- 
tained the finest blooms to be found in the Exhibition. 

For twenty-four single trusses the collections of Mr. Cant 
(first) and Mr. Turner (seconG) were nearly equal in point of 
meris, and far in advance of the others. Mr. Turner staged one 
of the finest blooms of Madame Vidot ever seen. Devienne 
Lamy, Alfred Colomb, Francois Michelon, Charles Rouillard, 
Duchesse de Morny, Marie Rady, Madame Charles Wood, Alba 
Rosea, and Devoniensis also showed to great advantage. The 
remaining prizes went to Mr. Keynes and Mr. House, Hastgate 
Nurseries, Peterborough. 

For twelve Tea-scented or Noisette Roses Mr. Prince, Oxford, 
was first; Mr. Corp, Oxford, second; and Messrs. Paul & Son, 
Cheshunf, third. The best blooms in this class were Adam, 
Alba Roses, Belle Lyonnaise, Comtesse Nadaillac, Madame 
Willermoz, Marie Van Houtte, Marcellin Rhoda, Madame Opoix, 
Moiré, and Souvenir de Paul Neron. 

We now come to the amateurs’ classes, and find great competi- 
tion and many highly superiorcollections. For forty-eight single 
blooms Mr. W. Nichol, gardener to T. H. Powell, Hsq., Drink- 
stone Park, Bury St. Edmunds, was placed first with a collection 
of undeniable merit, and containing many blooms equal to the 
best in the Exhibition, notably Madame E. Verdier, Madame 
Lacharme, Mons. Noman, Marie Rady, Etienne Levet, LeopoldlI., 
and Annie Wood; second honours going to Sir C. R. Rowley, 
Bart., Tendring Hall, Colchester (Mr. Rushmore, gardener) ; 
Mr. Ingle, gardener to Mrs. Round, Birch Hall, Colchester, being 
third with very creditable collection; and Rev. J. B. M. Camm, 
Monkton Wylde, Charmouth, fourth, Prince Arthur (dark) and 
Madame Trifle (white) being the best blooms, many of the others 
being fully too much expanded. 

For thirty-six varieties, single trusses, the first prize went to 
T. H. Powell, Esq., for a really splendid collection. Maréchal 
Niel and Baroness Rothschild were very perfect, and nearly 
all the others good; the second place being occupied by Mrs. 
Round; third, Sir C. R. Rowley; and fourth, Rev. J. B. M. 
Camm. The first-prize collection reflected the greatest credit 
on the grower, the blooms being of “‘ professional” quality. 

For twenty-four Roses there were twelve competitors, first 
honours being awarded to Mr. Henry Atkinson, Brentwood, 
Essex, for an excellent collection; Mr. Smallbones, Chatteris, 
being second; Mr. Cavell, Oxford, third, the blooms being 
smoother and better than the Chatteris Roses; and Mr. Quen- 
nell, Brentwood, Essex, fourth. 

In the class for twelve Roses there was great competition, 
twenty-two collections being staged—the finest lot of amateurs’ 
“‘twelves”’? we have ever seen exhibited. The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Smellbones for Louis Van Houtte, Baroness de 
Rothschild, Maurice Bernardin, Edouard Morren, Comtesse de 
Chabrillant, Alfred Colomb, Felix Genero, Camille Bernardin, 
Madame Rivers, Oliver Delhomme, Senateur Vaisse, and Fran- 
cois Michelon; Rev. Alan Cheales, Brockham Vicarage, Reigate, 
being placed second, Charles Lefebvre and Leopold I. being very 
superior; Mr. Jowitt, Hereford, being third for smaller yet ex- 
cellent blooms ; and Mr. H. Atkinson fourth. 


For twelve Tea-scented and Noisette Roses (amateurs) the first 
prize went to Mr. Ingle, gardener to Mrs. Round, and second to 
Mr. Camm, the first-prize collection only having three perfect 
blooms, while the second-prize box had at least half a dozen of 
superior quality. As arule the standard of quality of the Tea 
Roses was not equal to that of the Hybrid Perpetuals. 

Tn the open classes some very fine new Roses were exhibited. 
For twelve Roses of 1874, 1875, or 1876, Mr. Turner, Slough, 
was first with Villaret de Joyeux, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Miss 
Hassard, Isaac Wilkinson, Beauty of Slough, a splendid Rose and 
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sweet; Hippolyte-Jamain, Sir Salar Jung, very dark and very | the Rose Show at the Alexandra Palace. Neither is the month 


full; Royal Standard, Madame Liebhart, Jean Ducher, Rev. 
J.B. M.Camm, and Alexander Mackenzie. The last-named is 
after the style of Pitard, maroon suffused with violet. Hvery 
Rose here named was in splendid form, Isaac Wilkinson being 
perhaps the premier bloom in the entire Exhibition. Messrs. 
Paul & Son, Cheshunt, were second; The Shah, Sultan of 
Zanzibar, Duke of Connaught, Duchess of Edinburgh, Perle des 
Jardins, and Mons. EH. Y. Teas being remarkably fine, especially 
the Rose last named, a variety likely to prove of sterling worth. 
The remaining prizes went to Mr. Keynes and Mr. Cant. 

For six trusses of any Rose of 1874, 1875, or 1876, Mr. Corp, 
Oxford, was first with Hippolyte Jamain; Messrs. Cranston 
and Mayos being second with Sir Garnet Wolseley ; Mr. Prince 
third with Mdlle. Marie Cointet ; and Messrs. Paul & Son fourth 
with Duke of Connaught. 

For eighteen English-raised Roses in commerce Messrs. Paul 
and Son were placed first with, as the best, St. George, Bessie 
Johnson, Cheshunt Hybrid, Queen Victoria, Duke of Connaught, 
Peach Blossom, Beauty of Waltham, Princess Beatrice, Lord 
Macaulay, Devoniensis, Empress of India, Princess Mary of 
Cambridge, Dr. Hooker, Reynolds Hole, Annie Laxton, and 
Duchess of Edinburgh. Mr. Turner being second with a col- 
lection little, if anything, inferior, comprising Mrs. Baker, Royal 
Standard, Sir G. Wolseley, Black Prince, Princess Beatrice, Peach 
Blossom, J. S. Mill, Miss Poole, Star of Waltham, Miss Hassard, 
Reynolds Hole, Devoniensis, Marquis of Salisbury, John Hopper, 
Princess of Wales, Annie Laxton, Bessie Johnson, and Rev. 
J.B,M.Camm. Mr. Cant had the third prize. 

For twelve Roses, distinct, Mr. Corp, Mr. Turner, and Mr. 
Tranter were placed in the order named. For twelve blooms 
of Edouard Morren Mr. House, Peterborough, was first for grand 
blooms; Messrs. Paul & Son being second. Mr. Cant was first 
for Princess Beatrice, and Mr. House second. For Madame 
Lacharme Mr. Cavell, Oxford, was first with the most perfect 
and lovely blooms which have perhaps ever been staged at any 
exhibition; Messrs. Paul & Son having the second place also 
with fine blooms. For twelve Maxéchal Niel Mr. Cant had the 
first place with moderate blooms. For twelve Alfred Colomb 
Mr. Turner was first, and Messrs. Paul & Son second. Tor 
twelve La France first Mr. Cavell with magnificent blooms; 
second Sir C. R. Rowley. For twelve Marie Baumann first Mr. 
Turner, second Messrs. Paul & Son for admirable boxes; Mr. 
Turner’s blooms having the best form, Messrs. Pauls’ the best 
colour. For twelve Princess Beatrice first Mr. Cant, second 
Mr. House. 

Roses in pots were not superior, Messrs. Paul & Son being 
the successful exhibitors. Neither were the vases of cut blooms 
of noteworthy merit; the prizes for these went to Mr. Rumsey, 
and Mr. Gardiner, gardener to Lady Garnier. 

Mr. Rumsey, Joyning’s Nursery, Waltham Cross, exhibited 
new Lobelias: L. compacta Blue Perfection, L. compacta cosles- 
tina, and L. compacta purpurea, good and effective varieties ; 
and Messrs. Dick Radclyffe & Co. tastefully arranged Fern 
cases. 

As an exhibition of Roses this must be considered as one of 
the best and most effectively arranged that has ever been held 
in or near London. <A quicker mode of placing the awards and 
the names of the winners is desirable. In this particular the 
Alexandra system is the slowest of all. 


SANDOWN PARK FLOWER AND FRUIT SHOW. 


Sanpown Park is one of the most popular places of public 
resort, patronised by a large and influential class of society. 
Being situated at a convenient distancefrom the metropolis, and 
in a district remarkable for its salubrity and landscape beauty, 
it is a most enjoyable rendezvous apart from the many attrac- 
tions which are provided for the enjoyment of its subscribers. 

From the brow of the hill looking eastward the view is superb. 
To the right may be seen the glittering Palace of Sydenham, 
to the left the majestic towers of Windsor Castle, and in the 
foreground the severely massive and venerable palace of Hamp- 
ton Court. The district, too, is richly wooded, so much so as 
almost to hide from view the Thames which meanders along 
the valley. The Park itself is also ornamental, the wood which 
crowns its highest point being fringed with beds of flowers. 
These beds are furnished, and the dressed enclosure is kept in 
excelent order by Mr. William Langstone, Milburne Nursery, 
Esher. 

For the first time since the establishment of the Club horti- 
culture has lent its charms to Sandown. The ‘gentle craft” 
was wisely considered to possess appropriate attractions for the 
“centler sex,” and an Exhibition was improvised under the 
superintendence of Mr. Wills of decorative fame. A compre- 
hensive schedule was framed, and prizes amounting to nearly 
£400 were offered, and the days fixed for the display were the 
7th and 8th inst. In this year of exhibitions it was no easy 
matter to find days for the show without clashing with other 
shows, and hence the fixture was unavoidably synchronous with 


of July the best time for a horticultural exhibition ; the plants 
have then lost their glossy freshness, and the fruit is scarcely in 
its season of plenitude; but Roses are ‘‘in,”’ and Roses were at 
Sandown, also plants and fruit. Considerirg, therefore, the 
season of the year, and also its being a first—an experimental— 
show, the result was very satisfactory and encouraging, and will 
probably lead to larger and more complete exhibitions in future 
years. 

The products were arranged in three marquees, having com- 
munication with a lengthy corridor, and the tents and corridor 
were crowded with the competing collections; indeed, too 
crowded, and for ‘‘ effect” too much divided. Had the whole 
been arranged in one large enclosure the Exhibition would have 
been much more imposing, but what was impossible this year 
may be accomplished on another occasion. On the second, the 
principal, day of the Show very heavy showers fell, which had 
a deterring effect on visitors, and the hoped-for arrival of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales did not take place. 

A formal report of the Show is not called for. It was much 
like other shows in constitution and arrangement. In the 
nurserymen’s class for nine fine-foliaged plants Messrs. Jackson 
and Sons, Kingston; Mr. B. S. Williams, Holloway; and Mr. 
Ley, Croydon, were the successful exhibitors, staging very good 
collections. _In the amateurs’ class Mr. Bones, Oatlands Park, 
had the best specimens. Croton interruptum, a perfect plant, 
was 6 feet high, and the same in diameter at the base. He also 
staged other excellent specimens. Mr. King, gardener to R. 
Few, Esq., Wolsey Grange, Esher, was also successful. The 
same exhibitors, with Mr. Cornhill, gardener to J. S. Virtue, 
Esq., and Mr. Crafter, gardener to Rev. W. Finch, Kingston 
Hill, were successful with stove and greenhouse plants and 
Heaths. 

In the Orchid classes the prizes went to Messrs. Rollisson and 
Sons, Tooting, and Messrs. Jackson & Sons. Messrs. Rollisson 
and Sons were first with Dracenas, and Mr. Ley with Palms. 
For exotic Ferns, which were very good, Mr. B. 8. Williams, 
Mr. Cornhill, and Mr. Hinnell, gardener to S. Davis, Esq., 
Surbiton, were the successful exhibitors; and for hardy Ferns 
Messrs. Jackson and Mr. James, gardener to W. F. Watson, Esq., 
Redlees. Mr. Baxindine, Guildford, exhibited good Lycopo- 
diums, and remarkably fine Caladiums came from Mr. Foster, 
gardener to J. F. Lightfoot, Esq., Glenhurst, Ewell, and Mr. 
King. To both these collections first prizes were worthily 
awarded. Mr. Williams was the only exhibitor of Agaves, 
staging A. Kerchovei, A. esiforme, A. americana, A. Taylorii, 
A. applanata, and A. Regeli latifolia, a small but healthy and 
distinctly ornamental group. 

Show and fancy Pelargoniums were extensively exhibited by 
Mr. Turner, Slough, and successful also were Mr. James and 
Mr. Croxford, gardener to Miss Duunage, Surbiton. Amongst. 
the newer show varieties from Mr. Turner, Lord of the Isles, 
Sappho, Prince Rupert, Toby, Despot, and Inflexible were 
highly superior. Zonal Pelargoniums quite 5 feet in diameter 
came from Mr. King; and very good variegated specimens from 
Mr. Morgan, Oak Lawn, Weybridge, and Mr. Tucker, gardener 
to A. Saunders, Esq., Woodbridge Park, Guildford. Collections 
of bedding plants, which were very effective and ornamental, 
came from Mr. Dean, Ealing, and Mr. Turner. Mr. Dean’s had 
been grown in pans, and hence were awarded the first prize, 
Mr. Turner’s having been recently potted from the open ground. 
Both collections were very good. Miscellaneous collections 
of plants were exhibited by Mr. B. S. Williams, Mr. Dean, 
Messrs. Rollisson & Sons, Mr. Bond, &c., and extra prizes were 
awarded. 

Roses were very good. Mr. Turner was the principal winner 
amongst nurserymen, followed by Messrs. Vigo & Son, Guild- 
ford, and Mr. Fletcher, Ottershaw, Chertsey; and amongst 
amateurs the prizes went to Mr. James, Redlees; Mr. Crafter, 
gardener to Rev. W. Finch, Woodlands, Kingston Hill; Mr. 
Moorman, gardener to the Misses Christy; and Mr. Ellis, gar- 
dener to J. Galsworthy, Esq., Coombe Leigh, Kingston. Mr. 
Turner exhibited a beautiful stand of Carnations, and also col- 
lections of Verbenas, which were greatly admired. 


Frvit.—Twenty Pine Apples were staged. Black Grapes 
were good, white Grapes poor. Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, 
and Strawberries were well represented. For three Pines Mr. 
Bond was placed first for capital Queens, which had been grown, 
throughout the season without fire heat. and without artificial 
bottom heat. Mr. Ward, Longford Castle, was second with 
Providence, and Mr. Childs, gardener to J. Gray, Hsq., third. 
For a single Pine, any variety, Mr. Hepper, gardener to C. O. 
Ledward, Esq., was first with a capital Ripley Queen; Mr. Bond 
second, and Mr. Child third. 

For baskets of black Grapes the prizes went in the following 
order—to Mr. Hinnell, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Taylor, gardener to 
Miss Taylor, Weybridge, each staging well-finished frnit. For 
a single dish of black Grapes the first prize was awarded to Mr. ~ 
Edwards, Liphook; second to Mr. Hinnell, and third to Mr. 
Bridgeman, Marlow. For white Grapes Mr. Fillery, gardener 
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to Sir’D. Sassoon; Mr. Edwards, gardener to W. B. Tristram, 
Esq. ; and Mr. Kemp, were placed in the order named. 
—.Peaches were very good; Mr. Sage, Ashridge Park, winning 
with highly coloured Violette Hatives, followed by Mr. Strong, 
Woburn Park, Weybridge, and Mr. Kemp, gardener to R. Curtis, 
Hsq., Kingston. In Nectarines Mr. Sage, Mr. Howard, gardener 
to J. Lovibond, Esq., Farnborough, and Mr. Kemp had the 
prizes; and for Cherries Mr. Strong, Mr. Sage, and Mr. Foster. 
Mr. Sage exhibited splendid Figs, and Mr. Lovibond remarkable 
fasciated Strawberries. 

For a collection of twelve dishes of fruit in six distinct kinds 
Mr. R. Strong, gardener to W. J. Alt, Esq., Woburn Park, had 
the first place with Pines, Grapes, Peaches, Melons, Strawberries, 
and Raspberries; Mr. Kemp being second, and Mr. Cornhill 
third, each staging good collections. 

Vegetables were very well exhibited. The best dish of Beans 
was Seville Longpod, and the best dish of Peas Commander-in- 
chief. For a collection of vegetables the prizes went to Mr. 
King, Wolsey Grange, Mr. Cornhill, and Mr. Croxford in the 
order named. The best brace of Cucumbers came from Mr. 
Langstone, who exhibited a new variety—Empress of India, a 
handsome very dark fruit having an intense bloom. 

The Exhibition was well managed, the best attention being 
paid to plants and visitors by Mr. Dean. 


THE REIGATE ROSE SHOW. 


Tue Reigate Association for the cultivation of Roses held its 
tenth annual meeting in the grounds of A. J. Waterlow, Esq. 
Tt had been postponed from the 24th ult. because of the lateness 
of the season, and an excellent Show justified that generally 
undesirable proceeding. Under the fostering care of its two 
presidents—Mr. Wilson Saunders, F.R.S., of world-wide floral 
fame, and now Mr. Baker—the Reigate Association has been 
gradually educating its members into an advanced stage of Rose- 
growing, so that, as has been lately seen in the great London 
contests, its members can encounter with success the first 
amateursin England. At present this Association keeps all its 
good things for itself, unlike its once foster child the Maidstone 
Association, which collecting the trade and amateurs from all 
parts of the kingdom, has gained the glory of having this year 
the best show of the season. 

Reigate has no strangers’ prizes; the chief interest of her 
Show centres in three challenge cnps—the ladies’ cup for the 
best twelve Roses, to which is annexed the onerous task of 
Winning it at three consecutive shows; the cup for the best 
twenty-four, and that for twelve Teas, which latter will be 
taken whenever they have been won three times by the same 
individual. Mr. Sargant having won the twenty-four cup twice, 
and being fresh from the scenes of his victories at the West- 
minster Aquarium, great interest and expectation were excited 
by his competition, But the glories of the day were with the 
house of Waterlow; in every class its Roses were unap- 
proached. Two cups were assigned to them, the third, or ladies’ 
cup, being won for the second time by Captain Christy. The 
members are to be congratulated on the excellence of the Show. 
The twenty-fours were pronounced by the Judges of a high 
excellence, and such as would have held their own in any com- 
petition. The bouquets and devices were also many in number 
and much to be admired. 

The Judges were Mr. George Paul of Cheshunt, Mr. Francis 
of Hereford, and Mr. Mitchell of Uckfield. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS FLOWER SHOW. 
JULY 7TH. 


- Few places can present greater attractions for visitors from 
London than Tunbridge Wells with its numerous villas and 
pleasant drives, and there is scarcely any district near London 
where so much attention is paid to the villa gardens, with their 
lawns and evergreens and shady walks; but an additional at- 
traction was held out on Friday the 7th, when the annual Show 
of the Tunbridge Wells Horticultural Society was held in the 
great Hall and grounds immediately contiguous. The Show has 
now gone on and prospered till it is second to few country shows, 
and it is particularly noted for the amount of support that it 
receives from local gardeners and amateurs ; indeed few societies 
¢an muster so many good competitors within a limited area. 

We entered first into the Hall arranged with six sets of tables, 
two of which were devoted to Roses, two to table decorations, 
bouquets, &c., and two to fruite. p 

We will begin our observations, as in duty bound at this time 
of the year, to the queen of flowers. Two classes, one of forty- 
eight trebles and another of twenty-four trebles, were devoted to 
the nurserymen. In Class 1 (forty-eight trebles) Mr. Mitchell, 
Piltdown Nurseries, was first. Amongst his were some very 
fine examples of Marie Rady, Marie Baumann, always beautiful 
for form ; Henri Ledechaux, fuller and larger than it is usually 
exhibited ; Joséphine Malton, Baroness Rothschild, exhibited in 


great perfection inmany stands; Madame C. Joigneaux, Monsieur 
Noman, &c. There was also a promising seedling of the type 
of Senateur Vaisse, and a sport from Clemence Joigneaux, 
almost the colour of Capitaine Christy. The second prize fell to 
Messrs. Bunyard & Son of Ashford—a good collection, well set 
up, but not so large or fine as Messrs. Mitchell’s. Amongst others 
they had very good Maréchal Niel, Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier, 
Fisher Holmes, Baroness Rothschild, and Madame Willermoz. 
Mr. Piper of Uckfield was third with smaller compact blooms, 
amongst which were good specimens of Jean Rosencrantz, Jean 
Cherpin, and Miss Ingram. There were four other collections. 

In twenty-four trebles there was a very close competition for 
the first prize between Mr. Piper and Mr. Knight, and Mr. Bun- 
yard was a very good third. We need not particularise Roses in 
these stands, except to name two very beautiful blooms of Louis 
Van Houtte in Mr. Knight’s stand. Miss Ingram, La Fontaine, 
Comte de Paris, and Madame M. Rady were also well exhibited 
in Mr. Piper’s stand. There were four classes for amateurs and 
gentlemen’s gardeners, and rarely have we seen closer or better 
competition than in Class 17 for twenty-fours and 18 for twelves. 

In Class 17 there were seventeen entries, and three extra 
prizes were awarded besides the first four which were allotted. 

. A. Gibson exhibited a very fine collection, which would 
have done credit to any show both for colour, size, and quality. 
Amongst others a most perfect Dupuy-Jamain, very good La 
France, Marie Rady, Maréchal Vaillant, and Duke of Edinburgh. 
The second, third, and fourth were but little inferior. In the 
second were very good specimens of Etienne Levet, Dupuy- 
Jamain, and Baroness Rothschild. 

Class 18 had twenty-three competitors, and here again the 
competition was very close; but the twelve shown by Mr. H. 
Bensted were most uniformly good, indeed we have rarely seen 
a better twelve: amongst them M. Lacharme, a bloom which 
would have rejoiced the heart of “D.” of Deal; Maréchal Niel, 
very good; Charles Lefebvre, the bestin the room of its kind; 
Reynolds Hole, with more petal and substance, and more nearly 
approaching his or her synonym (by the way, the genus Rosa 
is feminine ; how about those Roses, as Reynolds Hole, Charles 
Turner, Rev. J. B. Camm, Rev. H. H. Dombrain, &c. ?); Alfred 
Colomb, Xavier Olibo, and Camille Bernardin. The worst Rose 
in the lot was Capitaine Christy, and if we mistake not it will 
not long enjoy high honours as an exhibition Rose. It is apt to 
open flat and to discolour. Mr. Ridout, who had the second 
prize for twelve singles, had some very good specimens oi 
Camille Bernardin, Reynolds Hole, Exposition de Brie, unusu- 
ally good; Marie Baumann, and Pierre Notting. 

Class 19, twelve Teas and Noisettes, had nine entries, and 
there was a much better and closer competition for them than 
usual ; but somehow or other, beautiful and sweet as Teas and 
Noisettes are, they never make a really good show when set up 
together, and yet unless exceptionably good they very often let 
down a stand of Hybrid Perpetuals. The best Teas exhibited 
were Souvenir d’un Ami, Maréchal Niel, Souvenir d’Hlise, 
Cheshunt Hybrid—but query, is not this a cross between a Tea 
and Bourbon with butlittle Teascent? Thereis some confusion 
between Teas, Noisettes, and Bourbons. For instance, some 
call Maréchal Niel a Tea, whereas it is a Tea-scented Noisette; 
and Gloire de Dijon a Tea when it is more than four parts 
Bourbon. Gloire de Bordeaux again, Madame Levet, Louise de 
Savoie are much nearer Bourbons than Teas. 

Class 20, a level class, twelve single blooms, not less than four 
had some good Roses; but we think it would be better to make 
it six or eight singles, separate varieties, or at once four trebles, 
as it is rather confusing some with four, some five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, &c., varieties. 

So much for the Roses, which does not leave us much space 
for the other exhibits. There were very good collections of 
table decorations, though with the exception of two, one of 
Poppies, white Dog Daisies, and dark purple-leaved Beech; and 
another a single vase with yellow (inothera and purple-leaved 
Beech, evidently by the same exhibitor, there was nothing new or 
different from what we generally see exhibited ; still the first 
prize both for three pieces for table decoration and for one piece, 
and the second prizes were good. We could almost wish we 
could get rid of the stereotyped Grasses, blue Cornflowers, &c. 

There was a very large entry for vases of wild flowers, and as 
a rule exceedingly good. We could have wished the one with 
white Water Lilies had been noticed by the Judges. We 
counted forty-seven entries for pairs of button-hole bouquets, 
but the quantity was greater than the quality. 

We must not stop to particularise the Fruit, but the com- 
petition for Grapes was good, and also for Melons, and there 
were some very fine Peaches and Strawberries, Sir J. Paxton as 
usual to the fore. 

There were three tents for the plants. Mr. Ward, gardener 
to F. Wilkins, Esq., Leyton, was facile princeps in stove 
and greenhouse plants, and unless we are mistaken in every- 
thing he exhibited, his eight stove and greenhouse comprised 
three very good EHricas, Stephanotis, Bougainvillea glabra, 
very evenly bloomed; Clerodendron Balfourii as usual very 
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good; Anthurium Scherzerianum, and Ixora javanica var. flori- 
banda. He was the only exhibitor for six stove and green- 
house plants, and also for the Ericas, but they would not have 
been excelled easily. We must also notice a single specimen 
of Anthurium Scherzerianum variety Wardii, with six of the 
finest spikes we have ever yet seen, the spathes from 6 to 7 
inches long and 4 wide. 

In the same tent were very good Caladiums and foliaged Be- 
gonias, very fine Selaginellas, the first six being grown in a pyra- 
midal shape, and far more effective than the usual flat pans so 
often exhibited. The zonal Geraniums were not particularly 
good. The first-prize plants were large and the blooms fine, and 
the plants not too much tied out. The Fuchsias as a rule were 
good, and also the Ferns, especially the first and second-prize 
collections. 

In another tent were staged zonal Tricolors and Bicolors, 
fancy and large Pelargoniums, and Coleuses. There were four 
very good collections of six Coleuses, the first-prize having avery 
fine Duchess of Edinburgh and good specimens of Beauty of 
Widmore, Roi Leopold, Her Majesty, Princess Royal, and Princess 
Beatrice. The Pelargoniums do not call for much comment, 
though in the second-prize group were some very fair seedlings. 
The Tricolors and Bicolors were both badly coloured, and the 
fancy Pelargoniums only moderate. In this tent were two mis- 
cellaneous collections attractively arranged. 

In a third tent were the cottagers’ exhibits, and which, espe- 
cially for fruit and vegetables, were most creditable to the dis- 
trict. One dish of Sir Joseph Paxton Strawberries were scarcely 
equalled, certainly not surpassed among the amateurs; and the 
Kidney and round Potatoes were very good and fine for this late 
season—iar more fit for exhibition than we should have expected. 
The Cabbages, perhaps, were somewhat large, but what would 
have disqualified them if shown by a professional gardener is 
certainly a fault on the right side in cottage-garden collections. 

Our remarks have run to a great length, but we may conclude 
that with a fine day, 2 good show, and a goodly muster of the 
ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood, we have all the 
elements of a successful exhibition, which this one we are now 
chronicling decidedly was. 


ROSES FROM CUTTINGS. 


As there seems to be some uncertainty as to which of the 
Perpetual Hybrid Roses may successfully be propagated by 
cuttings for outdoor growth, I subjoin the names of some in 
my possession, in the hope that an expert will tell us which of 
them it is undesirable to attempt to propagate in the above 
way. Itake it for granted that all Teas, Bourbons, Chinas, 
and hybrids of these may be used. 

Alfred Colomb, Antoine Ducher, Annie Wood, *Baronne 
Prevost, *Boule de Neige, Charles Lefebvre, Charles Turner, 
*Dr. Andry, Due de Rohan, *Duke of Edinburgh, *Edouard 
Morren, *Hlie Morel, Ferdinand de Lesseps, *Général Jacque- 
minot, *John Hopper, La France, Ville de St. Denis, Le Rhone, 
Louis Van Houtte, *Madame Lacharme, *Madame Victor Ver- 
dier, Madame W. Paul, Mdlle. Bonnaire, Mdlle. Eugénie Ver- 
dier, Marie Rady, *Marguerite de St. Amand, *Marquise de 
Castellane, *Mons. Woolfield, *Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Senateur Vaisse, Star of Waltham, Abel Grand, Marie Bau- 
mann.—A. J. 

[Nearly all the varieties named in your list will strike from 
cuttings ; those marked with an asterisk (~) we know will do 
so most readily. Auy Roses will strike root by the simple pro- 
cess of layering or tongueing the shoots. Forty years ago our 
Roses were all propagated in this way, and now, perhaps, for 
amateurs the most certain way for procuring Roses on their 
own roots is to obtain in November bushy plants of any Per- 
petual on the Manetti or other rootstocks, tongue or pare-up 
a little strip of bark about an inch long with an eye in it near 
the base of each shoot, then plant the tree in a trench as for 
Celery and earth-up over the tongued parts. You can take 
the parent plants up in the following autumn, when each 
tongued part will have a growth of roots. Split these off and 
replant. | 


CASTLE COCH VINEYARD. 


Hayine had a look through the experimental vineyard at 
Castle Coch, I think a note of the present appearance of the 
Vines may be acceptable to the readers of the Journal. 

The growth of the Vines is clean and extremely healthy: 
not a single leaf is to be seen affected by the cold month of 
May which we experienced in this county, which is saying a 
good deal for the naturally fine situation of the spot selected. 

The majority of the canes are to the top of the stakes, and 
some (July 5th) are being stopped at a foot above it. 
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whole (nearly three thousand) I could not detect any failures ; 
and from the present forward appearance of the canes there is 
good prospect of their ripening well, on which certainly suc- 
cess depends. The damp winters experienced along this side 
of the British Channel being quite a secondary consideration, 
the natural drainage being perfect and the loam unexception- 
able to the full depth moved—viz., 3 feet. 

Of course there is the contingency of wet autumns preyent- 
ing the ripening of Grapes; but all interested in horticultural 
experiments will wish the trial success.—R. C. 


EXHIBITORS’ WRONGS. 


We think some recent proceedings are specially worthy of 
notice, to show the difficulties exhibitors labour under, and we 
hope some standard rules may be suggested for the guidance 
of judges and for rendering schedules more explicit. At the 
Aquarium several pretty epergnes were disqualified because 
they were not ‘‘ vases.’’ Turning to Johnson’s Dictionary, 
we find ‘‘ Vase, a vessel generally for ornament.’? Would this 
not apply to an epergne, or did the Judge expect a garden 
ornament, and in revenge awarded the first prize to a flower 
pot as coming nearer the views of a vase? 2nd, A table de- 
coration was disqualified, but highly commended, because it 
would be more appropriate for a larger table; yet they over- 
look the fact the schedule specifies a table completely laid in 
every particular for fourteen persons, and they allot a space 
scarcely large enough for ten atmost. At the Botanic Society 
a table which proved so attractive visitors had difficulty in 
getting near to it, and which was purchased by a visitor, was 
disqualified on some grounds, although prizes were awarded 
to tables, or rather decorations, which if on a table fully 
equipped would have been even more crowded than the fully 
appointed and disqualified table. 

Another cause of complaint is withholding prizes because 
there is but one entry. If this is fair, would it not be reason- 
able to expect the Secretary, who knows at least three days 
beforehand, to inform the intending exhibitor and save him 
the expense? To say the least, it is hardly likely to stimulate 
the trade to contribute to the shows, and insure the great 
success they require to keep the Societies in funds.—Dick 
RaDchyFFE & Co. 


MR. JOHN PEARSON’S NURSERIES, CHILWELL. 


I wap long been desirous of visiting Mr. Pearson, having 
read many years ago of his orchard houses being famous for 
producing large crops of Peaches and Nectarines on the bush 
or pyramid system. But orchard-house culture is not the 
special feature at these nurseries now; the trees are grown tc 
sell as well as to produce fruit, and very clean and healthy the 
trees are, although a large number of specimens have been 
disposed of this and last season. Mr. Pearson’s fruit trees 
are always kept under glass, and no doubt this is the best way 
in cold wet districts; but we find in the neighbourhood of 
London that it is not essential to the health of the trees to 
keep them in the house all the winter. We have a large num- 
ber of fruiting trees at Loxford, and all of them have been 
turned out of doors in the winter for the last ten years, and 
when they are taken-in from the plunging material in January 
or February, it is found that the roots are in an active state, 
growing quite freely. . 

The soil at Chilwell seems well adapted for the culture of 
these trees. I noticed the “‘ maidens” that had been potted- 
up to produce fruiting trees for next year were very strong, 
and they were making splendid growths. These two-year-old 
trees will sometimes produce very fine fruit. I potted a 
‘“maiden’’ Pine Apple Nectarine in a 10-inch pot once, and 
pinched-in the growths twice during the season, and the year 
following I gathered from that two-year-old tree six Nectarines 
which gained a first prize at one of the London exhibitions, 
and they were very much admired. The tree of course was 
carefully tended, but all first-prize fruit must be well cared 
for, whether it is grown on large or small trees ; and such trees 
as are grown at Chilwell will surely produce fruit next season. 

There is one thing greatly in Mr. Pearson’s favour, and that 
is the quality of the glass houses. There are a dozen or more 
large span-roofs, and as many of a smaller size adapted for 
Pelargoniums; and they are built to last, not tumble-down 
sheds that would not last a decade, but they are such as would 
stand for fifty years, and the workmanship is a credit to any 
There are also some improvements in their con- 
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struction worthy of being universally adopted. One of these 
is in the system of glazing. The glass, instead of being cutin a 
straight line, is rounded like a cheese-cutter or the blade of a 
turfing iron; this causes the rain to run down at the middle 
of the glass panes, and quite prevents the water from soaking 
down between the glass and sashbars. The under sides of the 
bars are also constructed with a runnel from the top to the 
bottom of the house, and all condensed water is carried down 
this runnel to the wall-plate, so that there is no drip either 
from condensation or rain. The top ventilator is moved by 
machinery, which is worked by a wheel and axle outside the 
houses. A man can move the whole top ventilation of a house 
100 feet long with apparent ease, and the apparatus when 
opened to its fullest extent prevents any rain from reaching 
the plants underneath. The ventilation and glazing adopted 
by Mr. Pearson is as perfect as any that I have ever seen. 

There are some very good Grapes of the old-established 
sorts grown, but the houses are not specially intended for 
Vines, as many other plants are grown in them for the greater 
part of the year. In a lean-to house are the famous seedling 
Vines which Mr. Pearson has raised by crossing with the 
American varieties. Here are the original canes of Mrs. 
Pearson, Golden Queen, and the Chilwell Alicante. If I re- 
member rightly Mr. Pearson received a prize, given through 
the Royal Horticultural Society, for Golden Queen, as the best 
new fruit of that year. It is one of the richest-flavoured white 
or golden-coloured Grapes that has yet been raised; the bunches 
are large and shouldered, and the berries large. Mrs. Pearson 
is a distinct-flayoured white Grape which I have not yet tasted, 
but it is said to be superior even to Golden Queen. LDesides 
the above there were raised, previous to this, Dr. Hogg and 
Ferdinand de Lesseps. The first-named is the best Frontignan, 
round-berried white Grape; the bunches and berries are much 
larger than the old White Frontignan, or Chasselas Musqué. 
Ferdinand de Lesseps was raised by crossing the Strawberry 
Grape by some of our English varieties. It is Strawberry- 
scented, and a delicious-flavoured golden-coloured Grape. 

The pot Vines were in excellent health, including a large 
quantity of Golden Queen and Mrs. Pearson. The Black 
Muscat of Alexandria (Muscat Hamburgh), is worked upon the 
Frankenthal or ‘Hamburgh stock; but I think if Mr. Pearson 
has opportunity he should try it upon the Muscat of Alex- 
andria. Mr. Pearson had something to show by way of ex- 
periment in one of his houses of young Vines. One particularly 
healthy Vine making most vigorous growth was pointed out as 
one that had fifty-three wireworms in the soil. This was done 
to prove that this pest does not injure the roots of Vines; and 
most conclusively has it done so, for the plant was turned out 
of the pot a few days after my visit, and the greater number of 
the wireworms were alive and well; but they had not grown fat 
on the Vine roots. Many gardeners in Britain will be glad of 
this conclusive experiment, and will not spend their time in 
hunting for a few wireworms that may be in the turf used to 
make their Vine borders. The Vine borders at Loxford Hall 
were made almost entirely of turf that contains quantities of 
wireworm, but they were not picked out, and the Vines have 
flourished from the day they were planted until now, pro- 
ducing annually many first-prize Grapes and healthy clean 
foliage. On the other hand, the wireworm is an intolerable 
pest to the Carnations, and many fine plants are destroyed by 
it annually, although all the soil is picked over two or three 
times before using it. 

One of the greatest attractions at Chilwell at present are 
the seedling Zonal Pelargoniums. There are many hundreds 
flowering this year for the first time, and hundreds more that 
have been marked and are now being rapidly propagated to be 
sent out. One of the best, and it has been out some years, is 
Corsair. I have not yet seen it planted-out in beds, but it 
would certainly be a good bedder from what I have seen of it 
in a mass. I noted Mrs. Walter as being a very fine variety 
with golden tricoloured leaves; the light crimson zone and 
yellow margin was very striking. Lady Sheffield is a plain- 
leaved sort with bright roge-coloured flowers. H.S. Stanhope, 
very dark crimson ; Mrs. Walter, crimson; and Livingston, 
deep rich scarlet ; Colonel Seely is a very bright scarlet. All 
the above are distinct, the habits of the plants good, and the 
trusses large and held-up on stout stalks. Many of what Mr. 
Pearson thinks his best flowers were not out at the time of my 
visit. Some other good varieties have been recently noticed 
by Mr. Muir. 

There is also a very large span-roofed conservatory which 
contains a fine lot of healthy plants, the most useful amongst 


them being the Azaleas, of which there is a superior collection. 
I made a few notes of some of the best and most useful for 
decorative purposes. Charmer is a very good sort, with large 
well-shaped rosy purple flowers. Eclatante has deep crimson 
flowers shaded with dense purplish crimson. Mdlle. Marie 
Lefebvre, fine white. Mdlle. Marie Van Houtte, white with 
rose stripes, is a fine sort. Comtesse de Beaufort, pale rose, 
upper part of the petal crimson. Mdlle. Leonie Van Houtte, 
very pure white with rose marking. Duc de Nassau, a good 
old sort with rosy purple flowers. 

A large number of early-flowering Pelargoniums of the large- 
flowered or show section are grown for cut flowers early in the 
year, and well adapted they are for this purpose. Bridal 
Bouquet is one that should be grown everywhere ; the plants 
were covered with a profusion of pure white flowers with a 
delicate rose blotch on the upper petals. Digby Grand is also 
a fine free-flowering variety; the flowers are fringed pure 
white, with a dark blotch on the upper petals. Like the rest 
of the productions at Chilwell, all the plants in this house are 
clean and well cultivated. 

I ought not to omit noticing two immense Rose bushes 
which were growing in the orchard house. One is Lamarque, 
and under glass the flowers were white, though they may be 
described as pale straw when grown out of doors; they were 
produced in great abundance and of fine quality. The other 
was a grand plant of Maréchal Niel, which produces annually 
between two thousand and three thousand flowers. These two 
are the best Noisette Roses, and should be grown wherever 
space can be had under glass. They should be planted out. 

Mr. Pearson has a well-kept lawn adjoining his house, on 
which there are some handsome coniferous trees, Pinus macro- 
carpa and Cupressus Lawsoniana being large and very perfect ; 
and here the new bedding Pelargoniums are tested in small 
beds cut out of the turf before they are recommended to the 
public. _ 

I cannot conclude this short notice without giving a meed 
of praise to a younger son of Mr. Pearson, who has had a con- 
siderable part of the management during his father’s illness, 
and who seems quite as great an enthusiast as Mr. Pearson 
both in plant and fruit culture, and I must also thank him for 
the great pains he took to show me everything in the con- 
struction of the houses and the culture of the plants and fruit 
trees.—J. Dovatas. 


ASPECTS OF NATURE.—JUNE. 


‘The mead is our study, and Nature our book.’ 

WHATEVER may have been the character of the weather 
during the earlier months of the year, June generally brings 
us a time of full summer, a season when we may take extended 
rambles in the country and still enjoy ‘‘ the long sunny lapse 
of a summer day’s light,” for our return when wandering in 
woods and lanes, rambles on moor or in meadow, will give us 
the largest bouquet of wild flowers that it is possible to gather 
during any time of the year; indeed, so many lovely blossoms 
are around us, that the great difficulty is to know which to 
choose for emblems of Flora’s garland for the month; but as 
the Rose has been chosen queen of the parterre so will we 
make her first among wild flowers of June. The Briar is in 
the resplendence of her beauty, and hangs her pliant blossom- 
decked sprays over every hedge, or twines around the Oak sap- 
ling in the copse, and in companionship with the Honeysuckle 
or Eglantine hangs graceful festoons of foliage and flowers 
across many an unfrequented path. To the uninitiated all 
wild Roses are alike; but those who have gathered them with 
affection and sought them in different habitats have learnt to 
distinguish several varieties, from the deep rich petals of the 
darkest, down through all the shades of pink to pure white. 
Nor are the foliage and growth of all similar, for beyond those 
which have lighter or darker green leaves, more robust or more 
pliant stems and branches, the beautiful sand Rose is distinct 
in all its features, growing as it does on low sandy hills, ex- 
posed to the bleak winds which blow from the ocean. Its 
natural growth is that which best befits a plant that has to 
bear the beating of many storms. The finest specimen is in- 
deed but a low shrub thickly set with branches rising almost 
from the base, the leaves being of a deep rich brown, much 
serrated and very small, the beautiful pure white flowers being 
strongly scented. Everystem is clothed with fine but number- 
less spines, as thick as those on a Moss Rose, and it is these, 
doubtless, which protect the hearts of the plant from being 
choked up during its early growth by the thick clouds of sand 
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which every wind blows over it. On one particular part of the 
Cheshire coast, between the mouth of the Dee and that of the 
Mersey, close to the rocks so well known as the Red Noses, 
the sand hills which skirt the shore are, or were a few years 
since, covered with these fragrant Rose bushes, and where a 
little soil had mixed with the sand the wild Thyme and the 
close-growing Miller’s Thumb made a carpet of purple and 
gold beneath them. On the opposite shore of the Mersey a 
low, level, and somewhat marshy plain stretches for miles 
along the coast, and here, just protected from wind and wave 
by the continuous heaps of sand which accumulate about the 
Arundo or Bent Grass, so plentifully growing in the neighbour- 
hood, are rich stores of wild flowers too numerous to name. 
Among them the wild Mint is so abundant that its scent is in- 
haled with every breeze, and every footstep crushes out 2 
richer fragrance. Here also grows the beautiful Grass of Par- 
nassus with its solitary ivory cup, so exquisitely veined, so 
purely white. 

Beautiful as are the woods at this season, they are excelled 
in floral splendour by the banks of streams and the edges of 
marshy meadows. Such spots are gorgeous with bloom, and 
set with an enamel where all shades of colour blend or con- 
trast to form a harmonious whole. Great patches of Forget- 
me-not still clothe the river’s brink and stretch their lovely 
blossoms towards the stream; while growing beside them in 
many places, and pushing its tender green shoots clothed with 
bright yellow flowers, is the Moneywort, the Creeping Jenny 
of the London markets. Both plants love moisture, and grow 
to perfection on moist banks beneath the shadow and protec- 
tion of bramble and thorn. Notonly the sides of the streams, 
but the water itself is rich with beauty, for 


“The Lilies have spread their bells 
O’er all the pools in the forest dells.” 


And not only there, for the ponds and streams of open meadows 
and park have gathered to their bosoms the broad floating 
leaves and brilliant cups of the Lotus and yellow Water Lily. 
The elegant tall reeds and numerous aquatic plants are now 
coming to perfection, and fringe the streams with graceful 
foliage, Narcissus-like admiring their own reflections in the 
limpid water. Along the hedges of low-lying lands, by river 
or streamside especially, the beautiful wild Guelder Rose is 
now in full bloom; and though the flower is not so large 
nor double as that of the garden variety, it is quite as inter- 
esting with its outer crown of cruciform florets around the 
lesser florets that form the centre. 

Tho forest trees are now all arrayed in the fnlness of their 
foliage, realising Spencer’s description— 

“ Then came jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock colour’d greene, 
That was unlyned all to be more light ; 
And on his head a girland well beseene 
He wore.” 

June is the month above all others of sweet scents, when 
the air is loaded not only with the rich perfume of new-mown 
hay, but the delicate odours of Honeysuckle are wafted on the 
breeze, and the Beans now in full blossom exhale the perfume 
of honey so strongly that it is but natural to find their myriad 
blossoms being rifled of their nectar by the ever-busy bee. The 
Bean fields in flower inspired one of the happiest chapters in 
Alphonse Karr’s ‘‘ Voyage Autour de Mon Jardin.” 

At the beginning of the month the Grasses in the meadows 
bend their heads to each passing breeze, reflecting in waves of 
light or shade every gleam of sun and every flying cloud. 

After extreme heat how delightful is the change to rain, 
when the parched earth sends forth her rich moist smell, as 
though diffusing a natural incense in gratitude for timely 
showers! The advent of rain in summer is thus exquisitely 
described by Thomson :— 

‘Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm, that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 
Or rustling turn the many-twinkling leaves 
Of Aspen tall. 

At last 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields, 
And softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture fall 
Tn large effusion o’er the freshen’d world.” 


But it is not alone that the hedgerows and meadows are 
gay with flowers—that the graceful wild Bryony and beauti- 
ful Belladonna appear about the hedges, that fields are ena- 
melled with Flora’s wildlings of every hue. Insect life is this 
month in its strength and beauty. Glow-worms show their 


tiny lamps in the damp moss, and may at eventide be sup- 
posed to light 
“ Those fairy elves 

Whose midnight revels by a forest side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees— 

Or dreams he sees; while overhead the moon 

Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 

Wheels her pale course.” 


The field crickets also chirp their evensong during the month 
of June, when the hum of busy human life is stilled, and 
‘the toilworn cotter fra his labour goes”’ to rest awhile and 
enjoy the cool shades of evening at his cottage door. As the 
season advances and the insects increase in numbers, as the 
beetles of all the bright and varied tints of the rainbow may 
be seen gemming the ground at eventide, or resting during the 
heat of the day under the leaves on some sunny bank, or 
hiding in the petals of a Rose; as the chirrupings and drowsy 
hummings of the insect tribes increase, the songs of the birds 
are hushed; and as the month declines the lonely whistle of 
the stone curlew is heard at night, and during the day the 
occasional pipings of the goldfinch, yellowhammer, and golden- 
crested wren. 
“The groves, the fields, the meadows now no more 

With melody resound. ’Tis silence all, 

Asif the lovely songsters, overwhelmed 

By bounteous Nature’s plenty, lay entranc’d 


In drowsy lethargy.” 
—T.8. J. 


EATON HALL, 

THE SEAT OF HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WESTMINSTER. 

Unuike Chatsworth or Trentham, Eaton Hall owes but little 
to the beauty of its situation or the grandeur of its surround- 
ings. The princely seat of the Dukes of Devonshire stands 
so grandly amidst its wooded hills; and the hardly less beau- 
tiful seat of the Dukes of Sutherland by the side of the shining 
Trent is so exquisitely rich and lovely, that the magnificence 
of the residence seems to be lost in the beauty of the setting. 
Few places could compare with them in these respects, and 
most certainly not Haton. It is true indeed that there are 
lovely views to be obtained from it, as when standing on the 
front terrace the eye rests on the old ruins of Beeston Castle, 
which all travellers by the London and North-Western line 
must remember; or from the back of the house a distant 
view of the Welsh- hills is obtained; while ever and anon 
the glistening of the Dee appears through the foliage like 
a silver thread, adding, as water ever does, so much charm. 
But withal Eaton is inferior in natural beauty, I think, to 
the other two: or is it that one has seen the others first and 
the charm of their beauty has made one fastidious? It may 
be so. 

The Hall itself is undergoing a complete transformation, the 
taste of the present owner not being satisfied with the florid 
Gothic of Edward III.’s times. Indeed it has been altered 
and rebuilt several times. A brick mansion from the design 
of Sir John Vanburgh stood upon the present site; this was 
taken down in 1803, and a magnificent building from designs 
by Porden, combining Gothic with some details of the Tudor 
architecture, was erected on its site. This is now giving way 
to what will be when completed a magnificent specimen of the 
Renaissance style, one of all others best suited for elaboration 
of detail and for general convenience and comfort. At present 
scaffolding and an army of masons and sculptors have pos- 
session of the building, but amidst their confusion some idea 
of the future beauty of the building may be obtained; and 
when one recollects that in the course of some years the esti- 
mated income of the dukedom of Westminster will be a million 
of money, it will be readily understood that nothing will stand 
in the way of its being made worthy of the noble name of 
Grosvenor. 


But neither my tastes nor the interests of the Journal draw 


me much towards architecture. I have to tell of its gardening 
and surroundings ; and it will be readily conceived that under 
the care of Mr. Selwood, a favourite pupil of Mr. Stevens of 
Trentham, there is little lacking here, where a liberal and 
generous-hearted employer is ever ready to second the efforts 
of all who serve him. Hence in whatever department of 
the garden one looked there was evidence of care and skill. 
Instead of entering into minute descriptions of the houses, 
their position and contents, I shall rather indicate those points 
which most struck me as noteworthy—for in all these large 
places there must of necessity be similarity in many respects, 
the points of difference being really the points of interest— 
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leaving aside the size of the houses, their number and situation, 
as matters which may readily be imagined. 

The soil of the garden and the park generally is red sand- 
stone, and is found to answer well for Figs, Peaches, Roses, 
and Melons, and of this there was abundant evidence as we 


went through. There is one remarkable Fig pit, which was | 


planted thirty years ago, and which produces an enormous 
quantity of Figs every year. The plants never grow above 
3 or 4 inches annually, but nothing could be better than their 
appearance, and it struck one as a most convenient way of 
growing this luscious fruit, the excellence of which we are 
beginning to appreciate. The pit is a plain one, such as is 
used for Melons and Cucumbers, although of course consider- 
ably sunk. The trees are planted closely in it, so that one 
sees only a dense mass of foliage. Melons were grown as well 


which Mr. Selwood speaks highly, and another (as is usual in 
these large places) a favourite one originated in the place, and 
a sight more suggestive of good culture and favourable con- 
ditions than the Melon house it would be impossible to see. 
This is the first place that I have visited where I have seen 
the effects of that wretched insect the Phylloxere. Two whole 
houses of fine vines had been sacrificed, for Mr. Selwood is of 
opinion that no milder measure than that of stamping it out 
will suffice. He believes it to have originated with some vines 
brought in, and now that he has planted the houses afresh he 
has been most careful to guard against its introduction. The 
vines have been taken out of the pots, the roots well washed, 
and then laid out separately to dry, and no soil but that which 
is obtained fresh from the park is used. By these precautions 
he hoped to avoid its introduction again; and the vigour of 


as Cucumbers in houses, and the crop of the former was some- | the plants and their rapidity of growth bore witness to the 


thing remarkable; the variety grown being Colston Basset, of 


| fact that the treatment had not interfered with them. With 


Fig. 4.—HaroN HALL. 


regard to Strawberries one has to live and learn, and to see 
how utterly useless it is to write up or cry down any Straw- 
berry from one’s own experience. Here the only variety which 
is found really to answer either for pot culture or out of doors 
is Sir Harry, a variety that a great many Strawberry growers 
have discarded. I both saw it and tasted it; and although it 
lacked the fine flavour of Dr. Hogg and others of the British 
Queen section, yet the fruit was both large and well flavoured. 
Therefore all who say only this or that variety is worth culti- 
vating should simply add, in their experience. I found the 
Peaches in great vigour. Harly Magdalen is much liked, being 
ten days earlier than Royal George. 

One of the most characteristic features of the gardens here 
is @ noble glass corridor of 400 feet in length, from whence 
houses open containing various stove and greenhouse plants. 
It reminds me of one I think I saw some years ago at Denbies. 
This corridor is planted with Roses, climbing plants of various 
kinds, and filled from time to time with plants from the green- 
houses. Amongst the Roses which were doing well here was 
Eugéne Desgaches, a variety very little grown, and Cheshunt 
Hybrid, vf which Mr. Selwood spoke in very high terms— 
almost as highly as does my friend Mr. Camm in last week’s 
Journal. It is to me a matter of great satisfaction that this 
Rose is increasing in favour, for I have always maintained 
that it would be a favourite; and yet how it was sneered upon 


by some when it was first exhibited by Mr. George Paul! The 
exterior of the corridor is planted with the various new varie- 
ties of Clematis. 

The stoves contained some fine specimens of Orchids, and 
were really shining with fine masses of Begonia nitida, whose 
snowy whiteness makes it a most desirable plant for winter 
bouquets; here it is in great request. Amongst Orchids Den- 
drobium filiforme and Dendrobium Bensonia were very fine. It 
may give some idea of the extent to which flowers are used in 
such an establishment to hear that three thousand Euphorbia 
jacquinisfiora and Poinsettia pulcherrima are used, and other 
flowering plants in similar proportions. Some time ago an 
engraving was given in a contemporary of the Hucharis house 
when in full flower, and a wonderful sight it must have been. 
Now the large plants have been broken up, but very great 
numbers are still grown. i 

In the greenhouses and conservatories for winter-flowering 
plants there is always a large quantity of rare and beautiful 
plants in bloom. In one the whole roof was covered with 
Allamanda cathartica ; while Ferns, Scutellaria, Heterocarpus, 
and other plants at the time of our visit made it gay. The 
Ferns were many of them grown in pans, which were sunk in 
the beds and thus hidden from view; in another Camellias 
and Azaleas were flourishing. The former had been trans- 
planted three or four years ago, and were in wonderfully fine 
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health. In another Tea Roses ranged at will, and the house 
was filled with very fine plants. Maréchal Niel had been very 
grand, but Mr. Selwood found, as a good many have done, that 
it either blooms itself out, or else that it is a short-lived Rose. 
I have seen so many this year of what one must write that 
their glory is departed, that I fear it will require constant 
renewal, and its claim to be regarded as a good out-of-doors 
Rose is become weaker every year. Among the unusual things 
grown in another house was Musa Cavendishii, which is grown 
in considerable quantities for the sake of its fruit for dessert. 

Leaving the garden and its varied contents, of which one 
can give no more than a mere outline, we were brought by Mr. 
Selwood to the Tea House as it is called, a most perfect gem, 
situated in the shrubberies ; the interior has the walls covered 
with encaustic tiles from designs by Marks, the R.A. One 
scene, illustrating Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of Man, was most 
spirited and has been greatly admired, as it well deserves to 
be, while horticulture finds its place in some representatives 
of real and fancied flowers, displaying great spirit in drawing 
and much originality in colouring. Attached to it is a small 
kitchen with range, where the young ladies of the family pre- 
pare the meal when they use the Tea House. It is certainly 
one of the most charming pieces of thorougk artistic work that 
I have seen for a long time. Coming back through the 
shrubberies we came on to the front of the house. Here all is 
also in a state of transition. There are a series of terraces 
(some five or six in number) reaching down to the river Dee, and 
these are being altered under Mr. Selwood’s superintendence. 
They had been laid out in some of Nesfield’s abominations, 
but now for American and other plants; and when completed, 
in the able hands of Mr. Selwood, they will doubtless form a 
fitting accompaniment to the grand mansion now being 
erected. In a portion of the grounds near the house there is a 
Gothic temple, built for the reception of a Roman altar found 
near Chester, bearing the inscription that it had been erected 
by the twentieth legion to the fountains and rivers. Leaving 
the house and descending to the banks of the river we come on 
a fine iron bridge erected over it, and near it is a small lodge, 
which has been erected by the noble proprietor for the benefit of 
picnic parties, who can be here supplied with all the requisites 
for their al fresco enjoyments, and noteworthy for having a re- 
markably fine specimen of Ceanothus growing over it. 

The engraving illustrates the Hall as it was until very 
recently. The Grosvenor Gate by which the demesne is entered 
close to the city of Chester, a copy of St. Augustine’s Ally Gate 
at Canterbury, through which I have passed many a time as a 
boy when it was used as_a skittle ground, but now happily 
turned to nobler and better uses as a missionary college, and 
the river house above spoken of. In a few years the visitor 
will have much to say of Haton Hall, for after the completion 
of the house there is little doubt that the garden will experi- 
ence the same outlay, and willbe made worthy of the noble 
mansion to which it is attached. I have to express my thanks 
to Mr. Selwood for the kindness with which he showed us 
his treasures, and to the kind friend who accompanied me, and 
to whose good offices I owe the enjoyment of a very delighful 
day.—D., Deal. 


SYRINGING.—No. 3. 


Iv is not practicable to give any generally applicable direc- 
tions for the distribution of water by the engine or syringe to 
the foliage of plants, but a few hints in reference to the matter 
may not be unprofitable. 

In the case of vineries, and especially in regard to Vines 
which are forced early, it is usual to sprinkle the Vines several 
times a-day until the eyes break, and with Peach trees in 
houses a similar practice is resorted to. This practice may 
assist the eyes to throw off their scales by the softening influ- 
ence of the water, but that it can or does exert any influence 
on the flow of the sap, on which the swelling and bursting of 
the buds depend as well as the growth of the resulting shoots, 
is extremely doubtful. Heat is the prime instigator of activity ; 
for with cold, though we have water in the soil to its full power 
of retention, and moisture in the atmosphere to the point of 
saturation, growth does not take place. And that actual wet- 
ting of the rods and spurs of Vines, the branches, shoots, and 
buds of Peaches, facilitates growth—a more even swelling of 
the eyes or buds—is extremely uncertain. In fact I have tried 
both practices—i.e., syringing overhead and omitting it, but 
affording moisture to the roots and atmosphere, and am bound 
to say that the results have been invariably in favour of the 
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practice of non-syringing. It may make a difference when the 
border and atmosphere has during the resting period been 
kept dry as dust. Sprinklings may in such cages be necessary 
to enable the shoots and branches to absorb moisture, and 
the hardened scales or envelopes of the buds and eyes to be 
softened so as to admit of their free expansion; but with the 
soilin a proper state of moisture, which Nature amply pro- 
vides for, the necessity for repairing any errors of the resting 
period does not arise, and beyond a few light sprinklings over- 
head I do not consider any benefit accrues from syringing 
after the buds or eyes commence swelling. I had this year a 
vinery and Peach house which were not sprinkled at all, or the 
evaporating troughs filled with water, until the blossom of the 
Peaches was showing colour and the eyes of the Vines had 
broken, and the result is that I shall avoid the drowning 
practice of starting these subjects in future. In the case of 
both Vines and Peaches atmospheric moisture is required for 
growth, but only in the case of artificially heated structures 
does the necessity arise for sprinklings at an early stage. Cool 
houses when the borders are in a proper state will give out 
sufficient moisture to maintain a suitable atmosphere for 
Peaches until the blossom is set, and for Vines until they are 
broken, but when leaves are formed we must keep up a moist 
atmosphere by sprinkling two or three times a-day—morning, 
noon, and afternoon, wetting every available surface, and in 
the case of Peaches syringing morning and evening, but not 
applying water to the foliage at noon, though the house is to 
be damped. Even in damping considerable judgment needs 
to be exercised. If the surfaces are moist there is no use in 
wetting, but if at all dry they should be moistened, and in the 
case of syringing the leaves ought to be dry before they are 
again made wet. When artificial heat is employed the evapo- 
rating troughs ought never to be empty of water. Artificially 
heated structures require considerably more moisture than 
those-dependant upon solar heat, except in hot weather, when 
the difference will not be material. 

There is a difference in opinion as to whether any variation 
ought tc be made in the moisture at the time of flowering of 
the Vines and Peaches. Ido not perceive why any deviation 
should be made. Nature makes none. It certainly is not 
advisable to syringe Vines, for Nature would never have pro- 
tected them with leaves above had the inflorescence required 
wetting ; but as to Peaches the blossom is disposed so as to 
receive descending dew and rain, and yet under glass and even 
outdoors Ihave seldom noticed a case of non-setting from a 
too-dry atmosphere, the border being in a proper state of 
moisture. Atmospheric moisture is unquestionably necessary 
to the maintenance in health of the blossom of the Peach and 
flower of the Vine, an overdry atmosphere causing the drying- 
up of the stamens and early fall of the petals. In the case of 
Vines overdryness causes the hood (corolla) to be retained too 
long; the stamens from their weakness not throwing, the 
anthers being mostly sterile or too feeble to cast the hood, and 
united with a pale sickly smal] ovary and corresponding stigma. 
Set such blossom and fruit may, but in the case of a Peach it 
will not swell, and in the case of a Vine the berry will be 
stoneless. I am not going to the extent of advocating syring- 
ing, though that is better than a parching atmosphere, but I 
do submit that the best set is had in Peaches with a congenial 
well-aired atmosphere, and with Vines # moist atmosphere is 
necessary. 

I have known instances of both Peach and Vine pollen being 
as it were bound up by a dry atmosphere which upon the 
application of moisture has caused its liberation. Syringing 
in the case of a high temperature and dry atmosphere would 
ensure the liberation of the pollen, whilst the current of air 
produced by the passage of the water would tend to distribute 
the pollen. Still, when a due regard is had to the maintenance 
of a congenial atmosphere the necessity of syringing in the 
flowering period does not arise, and, as I accept the term, syring- 
ing is likely to be more hurtful than conducive of fertility. 

Of the necessity of a congenial atmosphere, but at the same 
time free from accumulation of moisture, we have abundant 
testimony in the Melon. Let the roots be dry and cold and 
the air parched, and the sterility of the plants will be as marked 
as in a close moist atmosphere. Due moisture for the roots and 
atmosphere, with free ventilation—the flowers well nourished 
and the pollen well aired—we need not apprehend any difficulty 
in the setting of fruit, for in a wet season we may have exube- 
rant growth without a corresponding yield of seed, but in a 
comparatively dry season we have moderate growth yielding 
seed abundantly. 
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Cultivators amateur and professional know well the advan- 
tage of a moist atmosphere for the maintenance of flowers in 
beauty, for when the atmosphere is dry the evaporation is 
excessive and the petals soon drop; hence the shading of 
plants in flower, which lessens evaporation and secures moist- 
ness in the atmosphere without resorting to sprinklings, which 
are destructive of the beauty of flowers. An overmoist atmo- 
sphere is equally disastrous to flowers as syringing overhead, 
the flowers of most plants in a close moist atmosphere spotting 
and not unfrequently decaying. Hverybody knows that flowers 
are damaged by rain and impaired by bright sun, hence 
syringing is avoided; shade is given, making up for any lack 
of moisture by more liberal waterings at the roots. Of course 
this does not apply to the ripening of seed, a flower expected 
to seed requiring light, air, and moderate moisture. 

The growth of foliage and fruit demands moisture, and it is 
a mistake to leave off the sprinklings which have been recom- 
mended when the fruit commences ripening. The ripening of 
fruit cannot be satisfactorily accomplished without moisture, 
and any danger of injury therefrom may be avoided by freer 
air-giving. In cool houses less moisture will of course be re- 
quired than when much artificial heat is used, but in all in- 
stances moderate atmospheric moisture is essential to well- 
swelled juicy fruit. Exception must be had to fruit such as 
the Melon, which does not during ripening increase in size. 
If the moisture be too great the flavour will be insipid, the fruit 
not unfrequently cracking. 

Moisture must in the case of Peaches be continued after the 
fruiting. The wood for future bearing requires to be matured 
and the buds to be fed. After the fruit is gathered I again 
resort to syringing, and do not leave it off until the leaves 
show that their office is drawing toaclose. Peach trees devoid 
of moisture after the fruit is ripe will become infested with 
red spider, and the flower buds will certainly drop in the spring. 

Plants making fresh growth require a moist atmosphere ; 
indeed, at most seasons of the year moisture is necessary, 
though considerably less is needed when the plants are at rest. 
As a rule stoves require from February to October damping 
and sprinkling three times a-day—morning, noon, and when 
the house is closed or shortly afterwards. Syringing overhead 


I do not consifler advisable at noon; the main point to be | 


attended to is to afford moisture available for evaporation. 
Greenhouses will not require any damping during winter, and 
in summer from April to September damping may be practised 
in the evening or afternoon from 5 to6P.m. Plants liable to 
insects or in a growing state may be syringed overhead twice 
a-day—morning and evening, especially the latter; but the 
ventilation should be good, or the sun falling powerfully upon 
the leaves whilst wet will cause them to spot. Pelargoniums 
are so liable to spot, that unless: thoroughly ventilated water 
should not be given overhead, and is best omitted at least after 
March, avoiding condensation by ventilation atnight. Houses 
in which a high temperature is maintained, as Cucumber and 
Melon houses, require considerably more moisture than those 
kept at a lessened temperature, and those in which the tem- 
perature is maintained by hot-water pipes will need fully three 
times as much moisture as those in which heat is maintained 
by fermenting materials. 

As the correct supply of moisture is one of the most im- 
portant elements required for successful culture, I have come 
to a few deductions which may be of service. They are as 
follows :—The leayes of all plants ought to be dry by the time 
the sun’s rays are powerful. If the leaves are wet from the 
condensation of moisture during the night, air should be early 
admitted so as to prevent the water from being so highly 
heated as to scald the leaves, or shade should be given. The 
principal moisture should be at night, and the foliage of all 
plants (except the Filmy Ferns, &c.) should be dry for the 
most part of the day. There is greater need of moisture over- 
head when growth is being made than when it is mature, but 
moderate moisture only ought to be given when the foliage or 
growths are tender. It is usual toinsist upon the water which 
is employed for syringing being of the temperature of the 
house. This is only important when the growths are tender. 
Peaches, Strawberries, and Roses have hard-textured leaves, 
and are prone to attacks of red spider. These after the leaves 
are full-sized may with impunity be syringed with water 20° 
less than the temperature of the atmosphere. I have noted 
the beneficial effects of syringing trees against walls, especially 
Peaches and Roses, with water in some instances ag much ag 
30° below the temperature of the air. Are we not to attribute 
the cleansing of the foliage of plants to the lower temperature 


of the rain to that of the atmosphere? All moisture—dew 
and rain, is at a lower temperature in summer than the mean 
of the atmosphere.—G. ApBry. 


THE SIR J. PAXTON STRAWBERRY. 


“J. J.’s”’ experience of Sir J. Paxton is identical with mine. 
In March, 1875, we took a garden (Ryde, Isle of Wight) desti- 
tute of Strawberries, and immediately obtained from a famous 
nurseryman two hundred strong plants in pots of Sir J. Paxton, 
hoping to obtain little fruit from them that year. The plants 
grew most vigorously, but not half flowered, and those that did 
hardly produced any fruit. A friend advised the destruction 
of all the non-flowering plants, but they looked so strong and 
healthy we thought we would give them a further trial. In 
August we moved about half, thinking they were too closely 
planted, and at the same time put in young plants of all the 
best kinds of Strawberries—Sir C. Napier, Dr. Hogg, Margaret, 
Constante, President, Mr. Radclyffe, &c. These young plants 
are now bearing quantities of the finest fruit. It is impossible 
to say which kind succeeds best, all are sogood. Sir J. Paxton 
(though double their size and growing side by side with them) 
is a complete failure. Half the plants again did not flower at 
all, and have been thrown away. ‘The remainder flowered 
feebly, but have produced little fruit, and that very small. 
Yet the plants are of great size, with splendid large leaves 
and strong runners. We are now removing Sir J. Paxton 
entirely. Our soil is light but good.—W. 


“J.T.” (see page 12) must mow down the leaves of Sir 
J. Paxton, and give the plants neither water nor manure, and 
next year they will bear. Some years ago Trollope’s Victoria 
served me the same. The plants were all leaves, as high as Rape. 
I treated them as above and succeeded.—W. F’. Rapoyrre. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


In @ very few weeks the Royal Horticultural Society will have 
to be reconstituted. Those who have the charge of this work 
might, I think, take some useful hints from the Volunteer 
Rifle Association, which goes on and prospers. The higher and 
richer classes naturally take the lead, but the association and 
rifle corps movement embrace all classes, the qualification 
being the taking an interest in the object. The subscription 
is one guinea. I believe that if those interested in horticulture 
and the improvement of flowers, fruit, and vegetables would 
now all pull together, would join the amended Society them- 
selves and canvass their friends in their districts, we should 
soon have a strong representative society. 

The leading nurserymen have influence. If they will send 
out with their catalogues and invoices, and back-up a short 
statement showing how much good work the Society does at 
its Committee meetings and by its experiments at Chiswick, 
and pointing out that its work is essentially distinct from that 
of all local societies however influential, and ending with a 
strong appeal to all lovers of their gardeng to lend a helping 
hand at once; and if the powerful gardening press will circu- 
late slips with their papers, I believe that such a list of suitable 
Fellows would come in as would very soon put the Society 
firmly on its legs. It would, of course, be necessary to prove 
that the liability of Fellows is absolutely limited to the amount 
of their guinea subscription. As in the case of the Rifle 
Association we should be associated with the local societies, 
and perhaps have one great annual field day, to which repre- 
sentatives would come from all parts of the country.— 
Grorce F, Wiuson. 


THE OLD MARKET GARDENS ayn NURSERIES 
OF LONDON.—No. 10. 


In referring to the nursery of the Messrs. Loddige I should 
have noted that a publication took its name from that establish- 
ment, entitled ‘‘ Loddige’s Botanical Cabinet,” which was in 
course of publication between the years 1817 and 1834, extend- 
ing to the respectable length of thirty-four volumes. The 
firm was also remarkable for its dexterity in packing plants so 
as to enable them to keep their vitality during a long sea voy- 
age, by suspending their natural growth till they reached the 
climate for which they were intended. This plan seems to 
have occasioned some wonderment forty or fifty years ago, and 
was frequently tried successfully with Camellias and allied 
plants. These were placed in layers and well packed with an 
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abundance of sphagnum, which was trodden or pressed down 
as tight as possible. Surrounded thus by a bad conductor of 
heat, and one which is very reluctant to part withits moisture, 
the plants had no injury during the transit to our Antipodes, 
which in these times can be, by the help of steam, managed 
so much more speedily than in the days of our esteemed 
grandfathers. 

Crossing the Thames, however, to complete my account of 
Lambeth and its vicinity, I must observe that really the resi- 
dents in what is sometimes called the ‘‘ Court Suburb” have 
no reason to plume themselves upon the name of Kensington, 
since a despised Surrey suburb can boast of the same name 
with only the difference of a letter. ‘‘ Kensington” and 
“« Kennington,” as I now consider, are merely modifications of 
the “King’s Town,” taking rise in a period when the word 
“town”? was occasionally applied to a solitary abode, suppos- 
ing it was occupied by a person of importance. The historian 
of Lambeth I know speaks of Chenintume, a king who, it is 
conjectured, gave the place its appellation, but the proofs are 
slight indeed—quite as much so as those which would associate 
Prince’s Road with the Black Prince, who did once live at 
Kennington as it is thought. More probable is it, I should 
say, that Prince’s Road had its name from Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, of the Georgian era, a well-known frequenter of 
Vauxhall in its palmy days. Kennington, then, the ‘‘ town” 
or “ place’’ of the king, formerly had a palace, at which some 
of our earlier monarchs resided, until the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; however, we have nothing definite about it. Then 
we find it in the possession of Sir Noel Caron, ambassador 
from the Netherlands, who, having a grant of the manor, 
built himself a mansion called Caron, or Caroone House, dying 
in 1624. And there is a curious account of this estate drawn 
out by the Commissioners who surveyed the manor by the 
order of the Commonwealth, which proves Sir Noel had had a 
fancy for fruit cultivation. The chronicle mentions ‘‘ sundry 
small gardens, also one great garden adjoining to the south 
and west sides of the said mansion, planted with trees and 
gardener’s fruit, with one other garden on the north side of 
the mansion planted also with young trees, and wherein stands 
one pump.” This north garden, I presume, extended towards 
the river as far as the present Wandsworth Road, perhaps 
across it, and I regard a little grassy enclosure with interest 
on which grow some good old trees, and which overlooks Ken- 
nington Oval, for I believe it to be a relic of the garden of Sir 
Noel Caron. Subsequently we read of a transfer of the manor 
by Chancellor Clarendon to Sir J. Whicheott, when gardens 
and orchards are again mentioned. There was in addition an 


extensive deer park, which comprehended Kennington Oval | 


and Common, stretching west towards Claylands, where it was 
bounded by a stream called the Efira. It might be supposed, 
from the fact that many coins were dug up in the nursery 
grounds of Messrs. Chandler & Buckingham in the Wands- 
worth Road not far from Vauxhall Bridge, that this land be- 
longed to the Caron estate. 

Few horticulturists know anything of this Mr. Chandler, 
though he deserves some little repute as the illustrator of a 
work on the Camellia, published in 1831. The air of Vaux- 
hall has not, I fear, improved during these recent years, but 
at the time Mr. Chandler was devoting his attention to Ca- 
mellia culture the plants would thrive in the open air; he 
enumerates eight sorts that flowered freely against a north- 
west wall. This nurseryman produced many varieties from 
seed. One of these, Chandleri (also versicolor in the ‘‘ Bo- 
tanical Register’), being reputed of great excellence. This 
Was 0 izinated in 1819 by Mr. C. from the seeds of C. ane- 
moniflora or ‘‘ Waratah,” crossed with other varieties; and 
in the same year he produced from the seeds C. Althex- 
flora and C. concinna; and Loudon notes as a curious cir- 
cumstance that about 1822 Mr. Chandler raised C. Aitoni 
and four more yarieties from the seed in one capsule of 
C. pomponia. 

Very near this nursery garden was the orchard belonging 
to a Mr. Phillips, who for his success in fruit culture received 
two gold medals from the Society of Arts. And, indeed, 
in the early part of this century fruit trees were numer- 
ous all along the road to Wandsworth; the yield in ordinary 
Seasons was quite up to the average or above it, though the 
gardeners, professional or amateur, did not pursue quite the 
game methods that were common in the Middlesex orchards, 
where the practice of manuring was carried almost to excess. 
One of the “ oldest inhabitants”? of Kennington, and quite a 
local celebrity, was a nurseryman of the name of Michelson. 


He had antiquarian tastes, too, so that visitors to the place 
could obtain much information from him about its history, 
especially as he reached the age of one hundred, or very nearly, 
though our anti-centenarian philosophers would doubt this, 
as they have other instances where the venerable age rested 
chiefly on the testimony of the individual himself. Mr. 
Michelson does not figure in our annals of gardening as a cal- 
tivator of rarities or a producer of varieties, though he plodded 
on for a good many years at his pursuit, and modern Kenning- 
ton knows him not or his nursery ground as such, for o’er its 
surface flies the ball of the cricketer, and the air oft resounds 
with the shout of applause at the skill displayed by bowler or 
batsman. In point of fact, when Kennington Oval was first 
reclaimed from its wilderness condition (for it was once much 
in the same state as the common adjacent, which once served 
south Londoners as an assembling ground) in the reign of 
George III. it was formed into a nursery garden, which an his- 
torian of the past declares was “ peculiarly delightful.” There 
were then but few houses in the vicinity, and Harleyford Road 
leading to the Oval was quite rural in aspect. On the decease 
of Mr. Michelson, or soon after, somewhere about 1830, the 
Oval was cleared of its plants and turfed, to be henceforth 
devoted to very different uses, and one by one the nurseries of 
that neighbourhood have disappeared to meet the increasing 
demand for building ground. 

It may be recollected by the reader that I have made slight 
allusion to the history of Vauxhall Gardens. Recent investi- 
gations lead me to think that the garden mentioned by some 
authors as the Old Spring Garden at Vauxhall, or Fox or 
Faukes Hall, was distinct from the gardens we read of in 
the time of Queen Anne and the Georges. If we take the 
earliest account we have of the Old Spring Garden it gives 
us quite a different idea of the place from that we obtain in 
the ‘‘ Spectator,” where Addison descants upon groves, shady 
walks, carolling birds, and the like, evidently painting Vaux- 
hall from the life, though he gives us ideal personages. Min- 
cing, describing the Spring Gardens he saw in the reign of 
Charles II., states that it had grass and sand walks which 
divided squares of 20 yards each, which were enclosed with 
hedges of Gooseberries, and within were grown Roses, Beans, 
Asparagus, &c. This was manifestly a nursery garden on a 
moderate scale, with, we will suppose, seats here and there 
for visitors, while the more modern Vauxhall was chiefly 
shrubberies. This nursery garden then of 1663, which, if we 
were to guess at its position, was somewhere near the Thames 
—/(it may be, as one author gays, just opposite the New Spring 
Gardens)—had some singularities. It had walks laid down with 
grass as well as ‘‘sand,” the latter we will hope was what 
modern folks call ‘‘ gravel ;? and the mode of growing flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables all in the same bed was original, if not 
according to the plans of the present race of gardeners. Long 
before the New Spring Garden the Vauxhall which was extant 
when Victoria came to the throne had yielded to the force of 
time. The Old Spring Garden had been seized by the builders, 
and now we cannot discover its locality, though it is thought 
that it faced the gardens which made Vauxhall still more 
famous. ‘* Spring Garden,” as it would appear, was a phrase 
formerly applied in a loose manner to a number of suburban 
resorts where persons went out for recreation or to obtain fruit. 
Was it because in many of these gardens they had springs or 
fountains to impart a sensation of coolness agreeable to the 
visitors and also to afford a ready means of watering the plants 
and shrubs? or was it because the proprietors of these gar- 
dens, by the introduction of a variety of plants and flowers, 
endeavoured to present to the eye a spring aspect all through 
the summer season ? 

Not far from Kennington is a place which has passed through 
odd vicissitudes, and to which a passing comment must be given. 
The Surrey Zoological Gardens, Walworth, originally covering 
about 15 acres, were taken by some gentlemen more hopeful 
than practical, in the hope that by their means they might be 
able to develope a liking for botanical pursuits in the minds of 
holiday-making Londoners. It was in the early part of the 
reign of William IV. that the establishment was opened as a 
‘botanical garden.” It was stored with a variety of exotics, 
and arrangements were also made for the delivery of lectures, 
al fresco I suppose. But the scheme did not answer, and 50 
Mr. Cross removed his menagerie to Surrey from Exeter Mews 
and other animals were added until a very fair zoological col- 
lection was brought together, though it could not rival the 
display in Regent’s-Park, At the time the Horticultural So 
ciety was passing through an unpleasant crisis, and Fellows 
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came forward with various propositions for making South 
Kensington more attractive, it is a wonder that no one pro- 
posed the introduction of a collection of animals ‘all alive, oh!” 
IT have no doubt some leopards, bears, camels, and monkeys 
would have caused a rush to the gardens, for one hears fre- 
quent complaints about the distance of the Regent’s Park from 
west-end resorts. Surrey Gardens, however, despite its ani- 
mals and its monster panoramas of Hecla and Vesuvius, had 
to succumb to the changes time brings about. It was closed, 
the contents sold, and after an interval we find it the tem- 
porary abiding place of St. Thomas’s Hospital. Then again 
it became a place of popular resort, with modifications to suit 
the latest tastes of the age.—C. 


PORTRAITS or PLANTS, FLOWERS, anp FRUITS. | 


Monorytz racemosa. Nat. ord., Gesneraceew. Linn., Te- 
trandria Monogynia.—Native of New Grenada. A stout plant 
with a raceme of white flowers.—(Bot. Mayg., t. 6233.) 

Draczna SaposcHNnikowl. Nat. ord., Liliacee. Linn., Hex- 
andria Monogynia.—* This is a species of tall, tree-like habit, 
of which the native country is unknown. It has been long in 
the Kew collection, but did not flower till the spring of 1875. 
The plant was described and named by Dr. Regel in 1871 
from specimens which flowered in the garden of the Russian 
gentleman after whom it is named, who procured it from Herr 
Wagener of Riga. It has close allies both in Tropical Asia and 
Tropical Africa. It is remarkable for its very dense rosettes 
of rigid, sword-shaped leaves, and for its very small flowers, 
which, although the panicle is ample and diffuse, are less than 
those of any other known species.’’—(Ibid., t. 6234.) 

CoTyLEDON TERETIFoLIA. Nat. ord., Crassulacee. Linn., 
Decandria Pentagynia.—Flowers yellow. ‘‘In South Africa 


this genus is chiefly confined to the south-western corner of | 


the continent, most of the species occurring in the Cape Town 
district. To this C. teretifolia is rather an exception, it being 
found as far to the east as the province of Graaf Reinet and 
Somerset, where it forms an undershrub on the hills. 
specimens have been received at Kew from Mr. Wilson Saunders 
in 1873, and from the late Mr. D. Hanbury, which flower in 
the month of July.” —(Ivid., t. 6235.) 
Minna Leicutuim. Nat. ord., Liliace. 
Monogynia.—Flowers white. ‘It is a native of the Chilian 
Andes, and was imported to Europe by our indefatigable cor- 
respondent Max Leichtlin, Esq., who presented a living plant 


and seeds to the Kew collection, where it flowered at the latter | 
end of January, 1874. It is quite hardy, and the flowers are 


slightly fragrant.’’—(Ibid., t. 6236.) 
Oponroctossum Hani. Nat. ord., Orchidacee. Linn., 
Gynandria Monandria.—Flowers yellow banded with brown. 


‘© Tt is a native of the Temperate Cordilleras of Peru and New | 


Grenada, where it attains an elevation of 8000 feet. It was 
flowered by Messrs. Backhouse of York in March, 1866.”— 
(Ibid, t. 6237.) 

HEPTaPLEURUM PoLYBoTRYUM. Wat. ord., Araliacer. Linn., 
Pentandria Monogynia.—Flowers green. ‘'A native of the 
mountain forests of Java, where it attains the elevation of 
4300 feet, and whence specimens from various collectors are pre- 
served in the Kew herbarium. It has been long in cultivation 
at Kew, having been received in 1860 from the late Dr. Miquel, 
at that time Professor of Botany, and in charge of the Botanic 
Gardens of Utrecht. It flowers in the winter months, and is 
probably common in continental gardens, as it appears in 
Linden’s catalogue under the name of Paratropia Teysman- 
niana, the provisional name under which it was received at 
Kew from Dr. Miquel.”’—(Ibid., t. 6238.) 

PracHes.— Hale’s Early is undoubtedly the best early 
Peach in cultivation, ripening on the open wall some days 
before the Early York or Acton Scot. The fruit is also of 
larger size and finer in quality than any other early Peach. 
It may be described as of medium size, roundish, with a deep 
suture on the side. The skin is of a dark crimson colour on 
the exposed side, with a thick coating of down, shading off to a 
greenish yellow streaked with red; when grown under glass 
the colours are much brighter and clearer. The flesh is of a 
dull greenish yellow, very tender, melting, juicy, and richly 
flavoured, and parts freely from the stone. The flowers are 
large, and the leaves have round glands. This fine Peach 
comes to us from America. It has been now for several years 
in cultivation in this country, so that its high merits are 
becoming pretty well known. It is especially recommended 
by Mr. Pearson and others. In constitution it is as free and 
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| Bending some of his grand Roses, which acted rather as what 


vigorous as the Bellegarde, and, like that variety, a certain 
cropper. arly Victoria is another fine early Peach, a day or 
so earlier than the Early York. It is exceedingly well adapted 
for cultivation under glass. For wall culture it is somewhat 
tender. The fruit is rather below medium size, roundish ; 
skin very thin, bright red on the exposed side, pale greenish 
white with small red streaks in the shade. The flesh is 
yellowish white, very juicy, tender, and melting, with a rich 
flavour. The flowers are large; leaves without glands. This 
fine Peach was one of the first of the seedlings raised by Mr. 
Rivers from the Harly York, and was named in honour of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria.” —(Flor. and Pom., 3 s. ix., 157.) 


THE GALLOWAY ROSE SHOW. 


NEWTON STEWART, N.B. 


Ir was certainly a somewhat startling request when I received 
an invitation to come down to Wigtonshire to judge at a Rose 
Show, and it was odd to find myself after the lapse of nearly 
half a century once more in this part of Scotland ; for as a very 
small boy I had been sent for some months to a school at 


| Stranraer, and a most Dotheboys Hall sort of place it was. 


Happily I forget the name of my Squeers, and so cannot visit 
him with my denunciations; but bad food, uncleanliness, and 
plenty of caning were, I well remember, the principal features 
of the “Academy,” and when these were represented my stay 
was not prolonged. And now to find myself once more near the 
place! Indeed when I went to Castle Kennedy, within two or 
three miles of it, was a strange thing. When I told some friend 
that I was going to judge at a Rose Show at Newton Stewart, 
I was met with the exclamation, ‘‘What! In that out-of-the- 
way place!” Yes, truly; and let me say that this apparently 
Quixotic enterprise has been originated, planned, and carried 


| out by the indefatigable exertions of the Rev. W. G. Mackenzie, 


the clergyman of All Saints, and in a manner which reflects the 
utmost credit on his energy and pluck. 

The Exhibition was held in a large and convenient public 
room in Newton Stewart, and was remarkable for one character- 
istic—it is the only one as far as I know, and certainly the only 
one at which I have been present, where exhibitoys from the 
three kingdoms have met together in the fray. Mr. Cant came 
from Colchester, Mr. Dixon from Newtonards in Ireland, and 
Messrs. Robertson & Galloway from Helensburgh, ‘besides, of 
course, several local nurserymen. Mr. Cant swept the board, 


the Yankees call ‘‘eye-openers’”’ to some of the local gardeners, 
who, after scanning his boxes for some time, at last came to the 
wise conclusion that ‘‘they Roses must have all been grown 
under glass.” But certainly they had never seen a southern 
Rose show, and so could not account for the size and beauty 
of his productions. I can imagine how some of them would 
stare to be landed at the Crystal Palace or the Alexandra 
and see the rows of boxes filled with the productions of our 
southern Rose-growers. And let me say that very excellent 
blooms were sent by both Mr. Dixon and Messrs. Robertson and 
Galloway, while some of those from the gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood were fresh and beautifal. The terribly cold and severe 
season had told against them; and Mr. Mackenzie, who lives in 
a place where all the winds of heaven have free play and Holus 
holds his court, was not able to senda bloom. The enthusiasm 
which an exhibition stirs up was well seen here. It will hardly 
be believed, but it is none the less true, that as much money 
was taken at the doors with this small town of two thousand 
people as at Maidstone with its eighteen or twenty thousand, 
and this without any adjunct of band, fireworks, cats or dogs, 
cocks and hens, &c., which in so many places seem to be required 
to make a Rose show pay. Nor was this enthusiasm the less 
seen in a visit I paid to the garden of an excellent draper in the 
town, where all sorts of contrivances for forwarding or retarding 
the blooms were adopted; an enthusiasm which I am glad to 
say met its reward in enabling Mr. M‘Morran to carry off the 
first prize in his class. 

I subjoin a prize list, which will be of interest to some even 
in the south, as showing of what stuff our northern friends are 
made. I have again to speak of the utmost kindness and courtesy 
with which I have been received; and it will be to me ever & 
pleasure that my trip here has enabled me to make the acquaint- 
ance of the indefatigable pastor of All Saints; and the hospi- 
tality and kindness with which I have been received will go far 
to obliterate the unpleasant taste in my mouth which the recol- 
lections of my boyish days at Stranraer have left behind.— 
D., Deal. % fe iy eee 

Class 1 (nurserymen).—Forty-eight H.P. Roses. 1,B.R. Canta 
Colchester. 3, J. Service, Maxwelltown. Class 2 (nurserymen). 
—Highteen Tea-scented and Noisette Roses, distinct varieties. 
1, Robertson & Galloway, Glasgow. Class 3 (open).—For best 
six varieties in pots. 1, J. Hannah, gardener, Monreith. 2, J. 
Fairgrieve, gardener, Castlewigg. 3, J. Tweedie, gardener. 
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Greenlaw, Castle Douglas. Class 4 (open).—Thirty-six Roses, 
including six Teas and Noisettes. 1, B. R. Cant, Colchester. 
2, A. Dickson & Sons, Newtonards. 3, T. Smith, Stranreer. 
Class 5 (open).—For the best stand of the following twelve fra- 
grant Roses :—La France, Devoniensis, Maréchal Niel, Charles 
Lefebvre, Louis Van Houtte, Gloire de Dijon, Alfred Colomb, 
Marie Baumann, Bessie Johnson, Abel Grand, Senateur Vaisse, 
Camille Bernardin. 1,B.R.Cant. 2, Dickson & Sons. Class6 
(open).—Twelve best Roses of 1873, 1874, 1875. 1, B. R. Cant. 
2, Dickson & Sons. 

Class 8 (open to gentlemen’s gardeners in Galloway only). 
—Twenty-four H.P. Roses. 1, A. Kirk, Ernespie. 2, J. Fair- 
grieve, Castlewige. 3, J. Norval, Galloway House, Garliestown. 
Twelve Hybrid Perpetuals. 1, A. Kirk, Ernespie. 2, G. 
M‘Meeking, Logan, Stranraer. 3, T. Duff, Kenmure Castle. 
For twelve Tea-scented and Noisette Roses. 1, G. M‘Meeking. 
2,3. Fairgrieve. 3, W. Muir, Corbie, and A. M‘Morran, Glasser- 
ton, equal. Class 9 (open to Galloway amateurs only).—For 
twelve best Roses of any description. 1, D. Thomson, Castle 
Douglas. 2, T. M‘Morran, Newton Stewart. 3, H. HE. Maxwell, 
The Airlour, Portwilliam. (Open to Wigtownshire, Minnigaff, | 
and Kirkmabreck amateurs only.)—TwelveH.P. 1,T.M‘Morran. | 
2, Mrs. Colvin Stewart, Newton Stewart. 

Class 11—Centre piece, decorated for a dinner-table with 
Roses, Ferns, and ornamental Grasses. Section A. For ladies. | 
1, Mrs. G. Vans Agnew, Newton Stewart. 2, Miss A. M‘Morran, 
Newton Stewart. 3, Mrs. Kennedy, Greenlaw, Castle Douglas. 
Section B.—For gardeners. 1,T. Duff. 2, J. Bryden, Dunragit. 


NOTTINGHAM HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 


Tuts Exhibition opened on the 6th and closed on the 10th inst., 
and has proved in every respect a great success. Much has | 
been said lately in these pages about having more than one or 
two-day shows. i 
to have the last day as interesting as the first. The cut Roses 
which were staged on Thursday morning were mostly decayed 
by Friday night, and the large tent in which they were shown 
was completely filled with fresh exhibits on Saturday morning. 
Fruit—especially Figs, Strawberries and Peaches—were some- | 
what decayed on Monday, but Grapes, Pines, and such like were 
as fresh as on the first day. As to plants, with the exception of 
a few Todeas and tender Ferns, not one of them appeared to | 
have suffered the least injury. | 

Locally the Exhibition is spoken ofas ‘‘ The Rose Show,” but 
it was an excellent display of all kinds of horticultural produc- | 
tions. There has been nothing like it in the neighbourhood | 
since the Royal Horticultural Society’s Exhibition in 1871. The | 
exhibits filled seven spec‘ous tents, and everything was arranged | 
and carried out in first-class order under the care of Mr. Kirk, | 
the able and courteous Secretary. | 

Roses.—The display was an excellent one, every class being | 
keenly contested. For seventy-two distinct blooms Mr. Cant. 


of Colchester was first with splendid blooms, among which | 
Alfred Colomb, Baroness de Rothschild, Duke of Edinburgh, 

Horace Vernet, Louis Van Houtte, Victor Verdier, Prince Arthur, 

and Felix Genero were very conspicuous. Messrs. Cranston 

and Mayos, Hereford, were second with a fine group, including | 
some extra fine blooms of Reynolds Hole, Madame Furtado, 
Fisher Holmes, and Monsieur Noman. Messrs. Davidson & Co., 
Hereford, were third; and Mr. Henry Frettingham, Beeston, 
fourth. Messrs. Davidson & Co. were first for forty-eight sorts ; 
and Mr. House, Peterborough, secured the same position for 
thirty-six, with Mr. Merryweather, Southwell, second. The 
two latter gentlemen held the same position for twenty-four 
blooms. In the amateurs’ class for forty-eight blooms the Rev. 
Canon Hole, Caunton Manor, was very far in advance of all 
others. His stands were prominent throughout the tent for the 
large size and great substance of the blooms. As we heard a 
famous Rose-growing nurseryman say, they bore the real 
Caunton stamp. The Rey. EH. N. Pochin was second; and in 
the class for twenty-four this arrangement was revised. For 
eighteen Roses the Rev. Canon Hole was again first with ; 
magnificent blooms, amongst which we noted Madame Lacharme, 
Baroness Rothschild, Marie Baumann, Capt. Christy, Maréchal 
Vaillant, Etienne Levet, and Reynolds Hole. The latter Rose 
was shown in the finest possible condition by many competitors. 
Mr. William Harrison, Nottingham, had the best bloom amongst 
amateurs with Dr. André. 

For the best twelve Roses of any variety Mr. Merryweather 
was first with splendid flowers of Etienne Levet; Mr. Curtis, 
Chatteris, being second with Baroness de Rothschild. For Tea 
or Noisette Roses the Rey. Canon Hole was first with some fine 
Maréchal Niels, Madame Berard, Céline Forestier and Devoni- 
ensis. Mr. Laxton, Stamford, exhibited the new English-raised 
seedling Rose Dr. Hogg, a splendid crimson variety of great 
promise. As usual, local exhibitors appeared in great force, and 
a highly creditable display they made. 

Plants occupied a number of large tents. Many splendid 
Specimens were shown. Tor ten flowering and ten foliage 


plants in the open class Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, & Co., Exeter, 
were first, and finer plants were never seen about Nottingham. 
Mr. Cypher, Cheltenham, was second with excellent plants; 
and Mr. Dixon, Beverley, was third with a groupin which there 
were many specimens of great merit. 

In the class for sixteen foliage and flowering plants Mr. 
Pilgrim of Cheltenham was first; Mr. Tudgey, Henwick Grange, 
Worcester, second; and Mr. Meadows, gardener to C. J. Coz, 
Esq., Basford, Notts, third. In each of these groups some 
capital specimens were shown. 

For a collection of new and rare plants Mr. B. S. Williams 
secured the first place, Mr. Dixon second, and Mr. Cypher third. 
Many very choice plants were shown in each collection, Mr. 
Williams especially having such rare and beautiful subjects as 
Bertolonia Yan Houttei, Croton majesticum, Sarracenia Wil- 
liamsii, &c. 

In the collect*_« of plants grouped for effect Mr. B.S. Williams 
was again first with a splendid group, Mr. Cypher being se- 
cond, and Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, & Co. third. Several local 
exhibitors staged highly creditable collections; notably Mr. 
Thacker, Notts, whose group, although small, was arranged in 
splendid style. 

Orchids were well shown by Mr. B. S. Williams in the nur- 


| serymen’s class; and Mr. Mitchell, gardener to Dr. Ainsworth, 


Senchspier; had some admirable specimens in the amateurs’ 
class. 

For dinner-table decoration plants Mr. Kerr, gardener to G. C. 
Hill, Esq., was first with well-grown plants. Fuchsias, Cala- 
diums, Achimenes, and many single stove and greenhouse plants 
were shown in fine condition. The Ferns from E. J. Lowe, 


| Esq., Highfield House, Notts, would have furnished an ordinary 


show in themselves. Many new and rare, as well as splendid, 
specimens of old varieties came from this gentleman. 
Dinner tables were very attractively arranged, Mrs. Cypher 


APRNG Lon ehadWamplseproviniontwastmndal| being first, Miss Bridget second, and Mrs. James Cypher third. 


The latter was quite equal to the first, and much more elegant 


| and superior to the second. 


The Fruit prizes were rather weak; Mr. Gilbert, Burghley, 
was first for a collection of eight sorts with some fine Muscat 
of Alexandria and Black Hamburgh Grapes, splendid Pines, 
Melons, Figs, Peaches, Strawberries, and Cherries; Mr. Banner- 
man was second. For two Pine Apples Mr. Tudgey was first, 
Mr. Miles second, and Mr. Gilbert third. None of these fruits 
were very superior. In single Pines Mr. Gilbert put in a better 
appearance. : 

Mr. Bannerman was first for three bunches of Grapes with 
Black Hamburgh, Madresfield Court, and Muscat of Alexandria. 
Mr. Edmonds, gardener to his Grace the Duke of St. Alban’s, 
Bestwood Park, Notts, was second with well-finished bunches 
of Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, and Canon Hall 
Muscat. For two bunches of Grapes Mr. Bannerman was again 


| first with Foster’s Seedling; Mr. Booth, Osmaston Manor, being 


second with very good Muscat of Alexandria. Mr. Gilbert was 


| both first and second for Melons with Hero of Bath and Victory 


of Bath, both first-rate green-fleshed varieties. In the scarlet- 
fieshed section Mr. Bannerman was first with Read’s Hybrid, 
Mr. Gilbert being second with Prince’s Favourite, and Mr. Swan- 
wick third with Monro’s Little Heath. Peaches, Strawberries, 
and other small fruits were shown in large quantities and first- 
rate order. 

Vegetables were rather scarce, but excellent in quality. Mr. 
Miles, Wycombe Abbey, Bucks, was first for the collection, Mr. 
Arkell was second, ard Mr. Smith, Cheltenham, third. Pota- 
toes, Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and other vegetables were all well 
shown; and there was a very attractive display of Mr. Laxton’s 
new Peas. For these Mr. Miles was first with William I. Dr. 
Hogg, Fillbasket, Supplanter, and The Shah. 


THE ROSE ELECTION. 


Tue time has arrived for testing again the merits of the 
different varieties of our national flower, and with the consent 
of our Editors I propose to hold the annual poll, and to call in 
the voting papers about the end of August. This year is the 
general election. 

The first question is, Name the fifty best Roses of any 
variety, and underline or mark the best twenty of these. The 
other question that I propose to ask is, Name what you con-* 
sider the best stock for Roses. Replies to one or both of 
these questions are requested by any interested in the subject. 
—JosepH Hinxton, Warminster. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Tue forthcoming SHow oF THE Royran HonticuttuRst So- 
cieTy on the 19th and 20th inst. at South Kensington, and 
which is also the last horticultural show of the London season, 
promises to be one of more than usualinterest to horticulturists. 
In addition to the prizes offered by the Society for Roses, 
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plants, &c., many of the leading nurserymen are going to ex- 
hibit large groups of miscellaneous plants for the decoration 
of the tents; and great interest is attached to the annual show 
of Pelargoniums by the Pelargonium Society, which is to be 
held in conjunction. Fruit—in competition for the liberal 
prizes offered by Messrs. Veitch & Sons—will as usual make an 
excellent display ; and the show of vegetables—in competition 
for Messrs. Carter & Co.’s, Sutton & Sons’, Hurst & Sons’, and 
W. Manro’s prizes—promises to be of unusual magnitude. 
The Council has wisely, as we think, reduced the price of 
admission from 7s. 6d. to half-a-crown, and 1s. on the second 
day. 

pe Tue Lrypiey Lrerary does not belong to the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. It was purchased with part of the surplus 
of the proceeds of the International Horticultural Exhibition 
and Botanical Congress held in London in 1866, and is vested 
in the hands of trustees, who will be grateful for any donation. 
By permission of the Royal Horticultural Society the library is 
deposited in its rooms. 


Tue Prenarconium Socrery’s SHow will be held on 
the 19th and 20th inst. at South Kensington in conjunction 
with that of the Royal Horticultural Society. The collection 
of zonal Pelargoniums grown at the Chiswick Gardens on 
behalf of this Society includes many new varieties con- 
tributed by the leading continental raisers; and being well 
worthy of inspection it is proposed to hold a meating for 
that purpose at Chiswick, on a day to be fixed at the annual 
meeting. 5 

—— A FLowER sHow among the children of the schools 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, Grosyenor Schools, and 
St. Mark’s and Hanover Schools, was held on the 10th inst., 
by permission of the Duke of Westminster, in the gardens of 
Grosvenor House. The flowers were such as are ordinarily 
chosen for window culture, and the display, though rather 
small, wasvery good. The prizes, consisting of gifts of money, 
were distributed by the Duchess of Westminster in presence 
of a large gathering of ladies and gentlemen, among whom 
were Lady Beatrice Grosvenor, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir Henry and Lady Rawlinson, the Harl of Powis, 
Lady Somerset, &c. At the close of the distribution the Earl 
of Shaftesbury expressed his strong sense of the good, both 
physical and moral, which arose from a true taste for flowers 
and their cultivation, as being calculated to foster mental 
refinement and habits of gentle care and attention, and could 
scarcely fail to inspire a truer and more reverential awe of and 
gratitude to the Great Unseen Power that watched over all. 
Mr. Gladstone remarked that the excellent taste which they 
were now being called upon to foster was a pre-eminently 
English taste; and he thought he might safely say that as 
regarded the art and science of gardening, the English nation 
could well take the prize from the rest of the world; that 
wherever a garden was laid out—not in accordance with arti- 
ficial rules and mechanical symmetry—but in such a manner 
as to please the eye and the sense of the picturesque, such a 
garden was invariably termed ‘‘ an English garden ;” and con- 
cluded by urging on architects and builders of cottages and 
other dwellings for the industrial poor, never to keep out of 
sent the importance of the provision of facilities for flori- 
culture. 


— Some pots of RoopantHe Mancuesiare extremely pretty 
in the conservatory at Kew. Some other annuals are also used 
with good effect, and among the best are Schizanthus retusus 
and S. pinnatus. Some Fuchsias trained to the rafters show 
to great advantage. It has been remarked that Fuchsias should 
be seen from underneath, and from that point of view they are 
certainly very effective. One of the best climbers in this house 
is Lonicera sempervirens, of which the flowers surpass any 
other Honeysuckle we remember, and quite equal Gesneras in 
brilliancy. 

—— Tue annual Snow or THE Unster Horricunruran So- 
crery was held on the 6th inst. in Belmont Demesne, the use 
of which was granted by Sir Thomas M‘Clure, Bart. The day 
was extremely fine, and in every sense suited for the holding 
of a flower show. The exhibits were arranged on stands in 
three spacious canvas tents. We are informed that never were 
there heard at any previous show so many expressions of ad- 
miration on the part of visitors, nor, in the opinion of the 
Judges, did they recollect any previous display so excellent in 
every respect. 


—— Tus has been truly ‘THe Year oF Roses.” Their 
culture seems to extend more and more over all classes and 


places. The Duchess of Westminster, Viscountess Holmesdale, 
Lady Londesborough, Lady Sutton, and Mrs. E. H. Scott were 
among the JupcEs who awarded the prizes at the Royal West- 
minster Aquarium; and a Rose show was held at the Corn 
Exchange in Mark Lane on the 5th, the proceeds being 
appropriated to the benefit of the Corn Exchange Benevolent 
Society. The Show was well patronised and very successful, 
as many of the Roses exhibited might bear comparison with 
prizetakers in first-class shows held in other parts of the 
metropolis. 


— THE FLOWER sHow at the Winter Gardens, Southport, 
was very successful, and great praise is due to Mr. Campbell, 
their Curator, to whom the arrangement of the whole was 
wisely entrusted by the Directors, and who has proved himself 
well worthy of their confidence. People little imagine that it 
is the result of many months of labour, patience, care, and 
perseverance. That Mr. Campbell has shown himself equal 
ie the sSeganlon, working all the while single-handed, is well 

eclared. 


— Tue Council of the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society having resolyed to award the Nem Prize every second 
year in place of every third year as formerly, they have 
awarded the same for the period from 15th of May, 1874, to 
15th of May, 1876, to Isaac Anderson- Henry, Esq., of Woodend, 
for eminence in botany and horticulture. 


Our report of the magnificent display of Limivum 
AURATUM in the garden of J. McInrosu, Esq., at DUNEEVAN last 
year will be remembered. This year the display, we are glad 
to learn, is likely to be equally fine. Many of the plants are 
growing exuberantly, the stem of one being already 10 feet in 
height and not yet showing flower buds. A very few of the 
Lilies were disfigured by the cutting winds of spring, but the 
majority of them escaped injury. These Liliums are planted 
in the borders and are not protected, and their vigour and 


| beauty it is almost impossible to describe. 


POTATO-GROWING EXPERIMENTS. 


A GENTLEMAN in the neighbourhood of Arbroath, who has 
been for some years experimenting with seedling Potatoes, 
gives the result as follows :— 

‘* My first seeds from the plum were sown in a cosy corner 
of the garden. They braired in the first week in May, were 
thinned out and transplanted early in June, and were taken 
up early in August; those which did not possess merit being 
destroyed, and those which gave good promise being preserved. 
In this first year I was comparatively successful, some of the 
tubers being 4 ozs. in weight, though were only of the size of 
Filberts—some early, some late; some red, some white, some 
streaked ; some round, some oval, some like kidneys, &c. Not 
one speck of disease was seen either on the haulm or on the 
young Potatoes, and the only misfortune they met with was 
that a perambulating peacock took a fancy to parade in that 
particular corner, imagining that the proper display of his 
feathers was of more consequence than the raising of Potatoes 
for the million. 

‘‘In the following season I chose a plot of ground that was 
not likely to be suitable for the peacock, but the high winds 
broke the stems, and I had no tubers. The third season I 
transplanted my seedlings to an inside border, but they were 
destroyed in a similar manner. This season I have a few 
excellent plants. My present stock of seedlings are all from 
the prodace of the plums sowed four years ago. - My experience 
is that the ground should be in a sheltered situation, of a free 
nature, manured in the autumn, forked over in the spring, the 
seed sown in April in rows 18 inches apart, the weakest plants 
thrown away, and the others thinned out to 9 inches apart, 
while spare plants may be transplanted without loss during 
suitable weather. Guard against crows, caty, trespassers, and 
high winds. Ihave now one more acre planted with the pro- 
duce of my first sowing, and up this date I have given all the 
varieties an equal chance. 

“T have found those which were most promising to be least 
profitable. One very beautiful variety has entirely failed ; 
another was decimated by the disease, but with that single 
exception the whole have been disease-proof. One variety is 
very similar to the Champion, one to the Fluke, one to the 
Victoria, one to the Regent, one to the American, one to the 
Ashleaf. A variety of Kidney is uncommonly prolific. The 
habits of growth vary exceedingly, some being 2 speedy growth, 
low stature, and early maturity; others start slowly, grow 
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strongly, and take a much longer time to mature. On the 
whole, there are several superior varieties for garden and 
field.”"—(Montrose Review.) 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

AppLE, Pear, Plum, and other trees as standards, pyramids, 
and bushes, require to be looked over at this time to shorten or 
remove any superfluous young wood. We have frequently 
advocated the early removal of any wood that is not required. 
Even trees that are under the care of good cultivators very often 
become too much crowded with wood from frequent pinchings. 
A free use of the pruning-knife is requisite to thin-out both old 
and young growths, as the fruit cannot be of good quality where 
it is shaded from tho sun. In training young fruit trees the 
habit of each kind must be taken into account. Some varieties 
of Apples, Pears, and Plums will make three times as much 
wood as others, and when there is a large quantity of young 
growths they ought not to be shortened so close back as on trees 
where the quantity is not so large. The object of pinching a 
young shoof in June and July is to cause it to throw-out two 
or three more growths, so that the tree may be well furnished 
throughout. 

If water is laid on in the garden and it can be applied through 
a hose and spreader to the trees at this season, they will be greatly 
benefited by it. In villa gardens near dusty roads the leaves of 
the trees become choked with dust, and a daily washing overhoad 
during a thirsty period will keep the trees in excellent health. 
If the trees have a thorough washing, and the ground under- 
neath is mulched with manure, enough water will run on to the 
ground to keep the roots sufficiently moist. Attention must be 
given to all wall trees, as they are now making rapid growths. 
All shoots intended to be saved should be nailed into the wall 
at once. If Pear trees trained on the horizontal system have 
not yet filled the wall space allotted to them, the leading 
growths should be stopped so that a second pair of lateral 
growths may be formed. Sometimes three pairs may be obtained, 
but it is not desirable to stop the leader twice in a season. 

We are busy amongst the Strawberries, gathering the fruit 
and layering all the runners that may be required. Black 
Prince and Keens’ Seedling are already rooted and will pre- 
sently be severed from the parent plants ; but even for late crops 
it is best to layer the runners early in the season. The best 
crops of fruit are obtained when the roots are matted so firmly 
round the sides of the fruiting-pot by the end of autumn that 
the plant may be turned out of the pot and be tossed about like 
a cricket-ball without breaking. 

We have been looking over the Apple trees and find a few 
fruits eaten by the Apple-boring maggot; it is best to gather all 
such at once and have them destroyed. Tarwigs are also 
troublesome at this season ; they will eat ripe fruits on the walls, 
and it is best to trap them by placing bean stalks against the 
walls, into which they crawl at night and may be blown-out in 
the morning. 

VINERIES. 

The early houses from which the fruit has been cut require 
but little attention at this time. The Vines have been thoroughly 
syringed to rid the foliage of red spider, applying the water with 
some force to the wood and glasswork to cleanse it from dirt 
and to dislodge spiders and other insects. The ventilators are 
left open night and day. 

Late vineries still demand a little attention in stopping the 
growing shoots and tying the lateral growths into their places. 
Tf the laterals are neglected and allowed to ramble about, the 
Vines look untidy and the permanent growths are injured 
through becoming too crowded with leaves. As the weather is 
very warm and the nights are also warm it is well to admita 
little air at nights: even if the temperature should fall for a few 
hours below the usual minimum it willdono harm. As there 
is no heat in the hot-water pipes atmospheric moisture is 
supplied by evaporation from the paths, borders, and walls of 
the house. 

Vines in pots intended to fruit next year should now be ripen- 
ing their growths. Ifthe Vines have not yet been repotted into 
their fruiting pots, no time should be lost m potting them. We 
never plunge the Vines in bottom heat at this season. It is not 
necessary to do so, as some suppose, as growths and roots formed 
under such circumstances are not so good as those formed when 
the pot has been placed on an open stage over hot-water pipes. 
The best potting material is good turfy yellow loam not too 
heavy ; but we prefer it more of a clayey than of a sandy nature. 
Three inches,of the top spit only should be used, and the turf 
be torn to pieces by the hands. Crushed bones in the propor- 
tion of a 9-inch potful to each barrowload of loam, and one part 
of decayed manure to six, form an excellent compost. Twelve 
or thirteen-inch pots are large enough for the strongest canes, 
and the potting material must be rammed in quite firmly. The 
best variety for pot culture is certainly the Black Hamburgh 
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or Frankenthal; and the best white Grape is Foster’s White 
Seedling. Buckland Sweetwater when well grown is the best, 
but it is not so constant; the fruit, when it is not freely exposed 
to the sun, being rather watery, and the berries wanting in 
plumpness. 

CUCUMBER AND MELON FRAMES. 

A couple of Cucumber lights 6 feet by 8 will produce Cucum- 
bers enough for a large family if the plants are managed so that 
a few fruits are always coming on. For instance, a brace may 
be ready to cut, two more may be half grown, two more may be 
two or three days later, and a few may be in flower. One plant 
is sufficient for a light 6 feet by 4. The growths must be thinned- 
out weekly, and those that remain be stopped a joint or two 
beyond the fruit. Some rich dressing should be applied to the 
surface once in two or three weeks, and each plant will require 
about four gallons of tepid water sprinkled over the foliage daily 
when the frames are shut up at4p.m. A little air ought to be 
admitted at six in the morning, increasing the ventilation as the 
sun raises the temperature of the frame. 

Melons require very similar treatment, but omitting the sur- 
face-dressing. Melon plants grown in frames and trained over 
the surface of the bed are liable to damp or rot-off at the collar 
of the plant, and many persons, thinking to prevent this, starve 
the plants for water; no greater mistake can be made, as plants 
insufficiently watered are more liable to decay at the collar than 
those that have been well supplied. When the fruit is ripening 
water must be withheld. 


PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

Where a number of large specimen plants are grown for ex- 
hibition purposes there is now plenty of work repotting or 
training the growths. The exhibitors seem more inclined to 
grow greenhouse than stove plants now for exhibition purposes. 
The plants do not suffer by removal like stove plants, and as @ 
rule they last longer; and this is a great advantage where there 
are a number of exhibitions in succession. Still there are few 
greenhouse plants, if any, that can stand against well-grown 
examples of Stephanotis floribunda, Ixora coccinea superba, and 
Dipladenia Brearleyana or D. insignis. Potting large specimen 
plants requires to be done with great care. A space of 1} inch 
or 2inches clear should be allowed between the ball and sides of 
the pot. The drainage should be placed carefully in the bottom, 
and the potting material must not be allowed to mix with the 
drainage, which it would do if it was put in without first placing 
some fibry peat or loam, according to the nature of the plant 
intended to be potted. Ixoras should be potted in turfy peat 
only, Bougainvilleas in turfy loam; Clerodendrons, Medinillas, 
Allamandas, &c., require turfy loam in various proportions added 
to the peat. All of them that require to be potted must be done 
at once, so that the plants may be well established before the 
winter. Even when repotting is done with the greatest care the 
plants do receive a check to their growth, and itis better to do 
the work in cloudy calm weather, as wind is quite as injurious 
to the plants as sunshine. The house where the plants are 
placed should be kept rather close and moist for a week or more 
until the plants are established. Watering must also be care- 
fully performed ; either too much or too little will be injurious, 
and it is of the greatest importance to have the plant quite 
moist at the roots before potting it. A plant may sometimes 
show signs of suffering for want of water after repotting, and 
to all appearance the mould may be wet enough; but let the 
plant be turned out of its pot again, and the old ball will be 
dusty dry while the new material is spongy wet. This is the 
result of potting a plant when it was too dry at the roots. Tia 
plant flags after repotting, and when it is thought to be suffii- 
ciently moist at the roots, it may be dewed overhead with a fine 
syringe, and on no account should recently potted plants be 
exposed to draughts of air or the direct rays of the sun. i 

We have repotted many of the cool as well as.a few Orchids 
in the warmer houses. Specimens that have been in the same 
pots for two or three years are thickly matted with roots, which 
cling to the sides of the pots. It is a mistake to turn sucha 
plant out of the pot in the usual way. If when the pot is in- 
verted and the rim tapped two or three times on the potting- 
bench the Orchid still clings to the pot, this is a proof that the 
roots are firmly attached to the pot, in which case the pot should 
be broken by a smart blow with a hammer; all the growing 
points of the roots should be carefully preserved. Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, Lycastes, Anguloas, &c., were, 
potted in good fibrous peat and live sphagnum in equal propor- 
tions, the pots being from a half to three parts filled with clean 
potsherds.—J. Douanas. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SEORETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


Hicueate. July 13th. Mr. W. M. Biirck, 6, North Road, Highgate, Sec. 

West OF ENGLAND (HEREFORD). Roses. July 13th. Rey. 0. H. Bulmer, _ 
Credenhill, Sec. E 

Cuirron, BrisTon (Roses, &c.). Jaly 18th. Mr. J. T. Jackson, Sec. 
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LEEx (Roses). July 18th. Mr. S. Cartwright, Sheep Market, Leek, Stafford- 
shire, Hon. Sec. Pa 

Kizmarnock. Roses, July18th and 19th. General Exhibition, September 
14th. Mr. M. Smith, 11, King Street, Sec. 

TonBRIDGE. July 19th. Mr. W. Blair, Hon. Sec. 

Roya HorticuttTuRaL Society, SourH KensincTon. July 19th and 20th 
(Roses, &c.). November 8th (Fruit). 

THORNTON HEATH. July 2lst and 22nd,and September 1st and 2nd. Mr. 
W. Raines, 10, St. John’s Villas, Bensham Manor Road, Thornton Heath, 
Hon. Sec. 

TewEEsBURY. July 25th. Mr. P. Mooreand Mr. H. J. Cochrane, Hon. Secs. 

WrExHAM. July 25th. Mr. J. B. Shirley, Hon. Sec. 

Hountinepon. July 26th. Mr. J. Dilley, Market Place, Sec. 

HEADINGLEY. July 26th and 27th. Mr. T. Atkinson, Burleywood, Head- 
ingley, Leeds, Sec. 

hoes (Royal Horticultural Society). July 26th, 27th, and 28th. Mr. 
Archibald J. Rennie, 123}, Union Street. 

BRIGHOUSE. July 29th. Messrs. C. Jessop & E. Rawnsley, Hon. Secs. 

SaLTarReE. July 29th. Mr. G. A. White, Hon. Sec. 

Kunssy (Flowers). August 1st. Mr. C. E. Bracebridge, Sec. 

HewortH (Horticultural). August 2nd. Mr. R. H. Feltoe, Hon. Sec. 

RAWTENSTALL (ROSENDALE). August 4th and 5th. Mr. M. J. Lonsdale, Sec. 

SouTHAMPTON. August 5thand 7th. Mr. C.S. Fuidge, 89, York Street, Sec. 

Finepon. August 7th. Mr. G. C. Mann, Sec. 

TaunroN DEANE. August 10th. Mr. F. H. Woodforde, M.D., and Mr. 
Clement Smith, Hon. Secs. 

Fiery. August1lth. Mr. Walter Fisher, Hon. Sec. 

Orney. August 12th. Mr. Alfred Suttle, Hon. Sec. 

Cray Cross. August 15th. Mr. J. Stallard, Clay Cross, near Chesterfield, Sec. 

WEstTon-suPER-Mare. August 15th and 16th. Mr. W. B. Frampton, Sec. 

Presron. August 16th and 17th. Mr. W. Troughton, Hon. Sec. 

SHrewspury. August l6thand17th. Adnitt & Naunton, Hon. Secs. 

Leppury. August 17th. Mr. J.B. Masefield, Hon. Seo. 

NorToN, NEAR STOCKTON-ON-TEES. August 18th. Mr. C. Turner, Sec. 

. August19th. Mr. G. Senior and Mr. J. Rushforth, Hon. Secs. 

CALNE (Wilts). August 22nd. Mr. H. Blackford, Sec. 

Newsury. August 22nd. Mr. H. Seymour, Hon. Sec. 

Dorset County. August 28rd (at Dorchester).] {Mr. A. Pope and Mr. C. 
Parsons, Secs. 

CHEpsrow. August 23rd. Mr. R. Thorn, Hon. Sec. 

CARSHALTON, WALLINGTON, AND BEDDINGTON. August 24th. Mr. J. 
Baines, Leicester House, Carshalton, and Mr. W. Clark, the Nurseries, 
Wallington, Hon. Secs. 

SEATON Burn. August 26th. Mr. B. Richardson and Mr. W. Eliott, Secs. 

IsLE OF THANET (MARGATE). August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, 8, Marine 
Terrace, Margate, Sec. 

Pocktnmnetron. August 3lst. Sec., Mr. J. EH. Ross. 

Montrose. September 1st and 2nd. Mr. Alex. Burnett, 2, High Street, Sec. 

DUNDEE (International). September 7th, 8th, and 9th. Mr. W. R. McKelvie, 
26, Euclid Crescent, Sec. j 

Guascow. September 12th and 18th. Mr. F. Gilb. Doughall, 167, Canning 
Street, Sec. 

Roya CaLEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL Society. September 13th. , 

Ipswich. September 17th. Sec., Mr. W. B. Jeffries, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

NorrHampron (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** All correspondence should be directed either to ‘“ The 
Editors,” or to “The Publisher.’ Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 


PapteEy’s Preprn (T. Hall).—It is thus described in Dr. Hogg’s. ‘* Fruit 
Manual” :—Padley’s Pippin (Padley’s Royal George Pippin).—Fruit small, 
2 inches wide and 1} high; roundish-oblate. Skin pale greenish yellow, 
rather thickly covered with thin grey russet, and faintly tinged with orange 
next the sun. Eye small and closed, set in a shallow and rather angolar 
basin. Stalk three-quarters of an inch long, slender, and inserted ina rather 
shallow cavity. Flesh yellow, juicy, sugary, brisk, and richly aromatic. A 
dessert Apple of first-rate quality; in use during December and January. 
The tree is of small dimensions, but healthy and a prolific bearer. It is well 
adapted for dwarf training when grown on the Paradise or Doucin stock. 
This variety was raised by Mr. Padley, gardener to His Majesty George III. 
at Hampton Court. According to Rogers, Mr. Padley was a native of York- 
shire, and after coming to London and filling a situation of respectability he 
was appointed foreman in the kitchen garden at Kew. ‘On the death of the 
celebrated ‘ Capability Brown,’ Mr. G. Hayerfield was removed from Kew to 
Hampton Court, and took Mr. Padley with himas foreman. On the death of 
Hayertield Padley’s interest with his Sovereign outweighed all the interests 
of ether candidates, though urged by the most influential persons about 
Court. ‘No, no, no,’ said His Majesty, ‘it is Padley’s birthright.’” We 
believe it can be purchased at the nursery you name. 

Harty SEconD PEa.—Mr. Warren, the Earl of Portsmouth’s gardener, 
highly commends Carter’s Commander-in-Chief. 

SECOND-HAND Books (F. H. T. E.).—You had better put them into a sale 
near you. Imperfect works are not saleable to a London bookseller. 

HottyHock LEAves. DisEasED (M. Cross).—It is a fungus, not an insect, 
which is scourging the Jeaves. Pick the leaves off and burn them, and dust 
the plants with flowers of sulphur. 

ExcLupine Snatis.—W. G. says a ridge of quicklime along the top of the 
wall will prevent the snails passing. A horsehair rope stretched along the top 
of the wall would be a barrier. 

SEEDLING GLoxINrAs (H. C. B.).—They are good, especially 1 and 5. The 
other blooms were damaged; 4 is good if the corolla is not flimsy. 

Vines Fariine (J. L.).—Not sufficient ventilation and want of watering 
are the causes. You opened the windows after the mischief had occurred. 
| PeacH LEAVES BRrowNep (J. McMurray).—Deficient supply of sap is the 
cause, probably irom the roots not being sufficiently and regularly watered. 


| 8, Lstus corniculatus. 


PLANTAINS ON LAwn (C. M.).—There is no mode of destroying them so 
cheap or effectual us cutting them out with a knife. We call it. “the-old- 
woman-and-old-knife remedy.” 

CANTERBURY BELLS (P. P.).—Plant these a foot apart in order to obtain 
fine spikes of bloom; the other flowers you name half that distance. 


IMPREGNATING Mgtons (D. E. F.).—This is done by rubbing the dry pollen 
taken from the male flower upon the stigma of the fruit or female flower, an 
operation that is considered necessary only for very early crops. At this 
season of the year under good oulture and a free system of ventilation arti- 
ficial impregnation is unnecessary. Due attention to providing suitable soil, 
thinning, stopping, watering, and ventilation usually leads to success. This 
formula rules our practice, and we are now cutting plenty of good fruit. 


FERN Couture (H. W. G.).—You will find directions and descriptions in 
our ‘‘ Fern Manual.” 


GERARD’s CATALOGUE (J. H. R.).—Mr. Jackson has not published it. He 
might lend you a copy. 


Prum Stocks ror Peach TREES (dn Amateur)—The Brompton and 
Muscle Plum stocks are used for grafting or budding upon. Any respectable 
nurseryman can supply them. We have found the common Bullace, which 
is propagated by suckers, a good stock. 


MeEton LEa¥F (Constant Reader).—We fail to notice any insects or trace of 
them having infested the leaf enclosed. There are traces of sulphur, which is 
perfectly innocuous, on the dried leaf, probably due to extravasated sap, the 
stem being dead; or it may arise from damp at the collar of the plant. 


ANNUALS FOR SPRING BEDDING (J. A. S.).—The best are the Silenes 
pendula and vars. alba, compacta, compacta alba, ruberrima; Lasthenia cali- 
fornica, and Collinsia verna, which should be sown about the second week in 
August, also at the same time Veronica syriaca. Others to be sown the early 
part of September are—Collinsia bicolor, C. candidissima, and C. grandiflora ; 
Nemophila insignis, N. insignis alba, N. atomaria; Limnanthes Douglasi, 
L. grandiflora; Saponaria calabrica, S. calabrica alba; Campanula pentagonia 
and var. alba, Venus’s Looking-glass, blue and white vars. Candytufts and 
Clarkias are also useful, with Larkspurs sown at the same time. 


Oak TREE BLEEDING (Henry Seymour).—The bleeding will shortly cease 
of itself, and no untoward consequences will result beyond a scar. You may, 
however, fill the opening or hole with cement, and over this the bark will in 
time grow, the cement not coming out further than the wood, and fill-up 
level with the bark with the patent knotting used by painters, which will 
partially if not wholly check the bleeding. 


Coccus CAMELLI= (S. C. d.).—If it recurs repeat the application. Whether 
it would live on the Vine we do not know, but do not think it would, but it 
would on Azaleas. 


Stove FoR CoNSERYATORY (Sol).—Select one from our advertisement 
columns, bu have a tube flue to convey the fumes of the fuel into the outer 
air. 

DEsTROYING FoNGI oN A Lawn (Nimrod).—We do not know of any 
method of destroying fungi without doing injury te the grass. The spawn 
is, of course, the primary source of your annoyance, and as that spreads 
more freely near the surface among the roots of the grass than elsewhere 
during the season of growth, the only remedy is to remove the whole of the 
affected turf and soil, replacing it with some other that is free from the pest, 
or to dig up the lawn, burning every particle of soil and turf which contains 
the thread-like spawn, and then levelling it down again, and either sow grass 
seed or returf it. 


Names oF Pxrants (F. W.).—The specimens are not numbered, so cannot 
be referred to. (Mac.).—Spirea ariefolia. (4 Reader).—Muscari comosum, 
var. monstrosam. (EH. E.).—1, Collomia grandiflora; 2, Lapsana communis. 
(J. F.).—1, Carex paludosa; 2, C. distans, var.; 3, C. ovalis; 4, C. pallescens; 
5, C. distans; 6, C. pendula. (R. F. B.).—Mitraria coccinea. (Mrs. H.).— 
1, vis pumila; 4, Sedum album or an ally; 5, Looks like a Phlomis, but too 
withered. (Z. M.).—6, Asperula arcadiensis; 7, Hieracium aurantiacum; 
Specimens of Ferns insufficient. (A. Boyle)—1, A 
Sedum (perhaps S. Sieboldii), rot a Saxifrage; 2, Astilbe barbata, often mis- 
called Spirea japonica. (H£. H. B.).—aA double Larkspur, species in- 
determinable. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONICLE. 


DISQUALIFICATIONS. 


.We have before us the schedule of the Warminster Cottagers’ 
Garden Society, and we read among the rules of the poultry 
department—‘ The Judge will be instructed to disqualify any 
pens, &c. In this case the cause of disqnalification will be 
posted on the pen and in the prize-list.” We consider this rule 
admirable, and would recommend its being inserted in all 
schedules. The word disqualification is itself so ugly, and 
carries with itself so much that is unpleasant, that we consider, 
in justice to exhibitor and judge, the cause of the disqualification 
should always be made known. In many cases a bird is entered 
in a wrong class, and the pen is consequently “disqualified ;” 
but a bird with plucked hocks, false tail, dyed legs, or cut wings 
is also ‘‘disqualified”” when the case is detected. Visitors at 
shows, however, and distant exhibitors are very often quite un- 
able to know whether a bird they see with a disqualified ticket 
is so disgraced from a mistake in making the entry, or for being 
doctored dishonestly to secure a prize. We feel that a bird 
which is wrongly entered, or a young bird which is entered in 
an old class, or any case which shows the mistake could only. 
have arisen from a blunder and not from desire of deception, 
should not be disqualified atall, butshould be ticketed “ entered 
in the wrong class,” or with some such label on the pen and in 
the catalogue, and the word disqualified would then, if only 
used for cases of trimming and such like, at once imply some- 
thing really wrong. It is a most difficult matter to know where 
trimming and doctoring legitimately begins and ends in these 
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days, that is if it ever ought to begin at all; but though we do 
not in any way want to go into what is lawful and what is not, 
or whether any beautifying process is legitimate, still we must 
say We experience difficulty to find just where the judges do 
draw their line. Everyone knows that no Game, Spanish, or 
White-crested Black Poland is put into a pen by an exhibitor 
of any understanding without being trimmed somewhere on the 
head; or again, that any of the knowing north-country Ham- 
burgh breeders exhibit their birds without the comb being 
carved and cut into order, consequently while these things are 
allowed by the judges we cannot imagine on what principle they 
regulate their ideas about when a bird is overtrimmed. As we 
said, we do not mean to say whether we think trimming and 
beautifying is advantageous or not, but we do want to know why 
it is worse to cut a Spanish cock’s comb than it isa Hamburgh’s ; 
why, in fact, should a Spanish cock with a cut comb be passed 
over, which really means disqualification, while at the same 
show a Hamburgh with a manifestly home-made pike to its 
comb may have first prize? why, again, a Spanish cock or hen 
with a face which must have been touched-up should win a 
prize, while a chicken which also has been touched-up should 
be disqualified? At Abingdon last week we heard several 
wonder why no second prize had been awarded in the Spanish, 
and we were told the birds which were to have had that honour 
were too much trimmed, and so the pen was disqualified. We 
should like to know if the judge thought the first-prize pen was 
shown just as Nature had made them. 

We often think many of the birds which deserve disqualifica- 
tion come off scot-free, although the adjudicators knew full well 
the birds deserve the ugly card, while on other occasions some 

- birds are disqualified which do not deserve it. Everyone re- 
members the case of a well-known hocked Brahma hen being dis- 
qualified because the tips of her hocks had been rubbed off, and 
everyone who knows anything about poultry would know that a 
hocked hen to be trimmed would not have been dressed in that 
rude way, but would have had the feathers abstracted and the 
holes cauterised to prevent their growing again, or they would have 
been cut off close to the skin so as to avoid detection. The bird 
had evidently been running on rough ground, and the hocks had 
lost the tips of their feathers by thefriction; and yet here was a 
bird disqualified and a yard disgraced because more trouble had 
not been taken to ascertain whether any other cause was possible 
beyond the fact of trimming. And then another case, when a 
Cochin cock, which was a notorious winner, had at the end of a 
long season of many triumphs broken his tail feathers from the 
frequent penning, was disqualified. No one could imagine why, 
for the bird was almost as well knownas the judge himself; and 
even had this adjudicator thought it best to disqualify him for 
the broken feathers, although he knew the bird desired no 
doctoring at all, it would have been more satisfactory for him to 
have stated the reason of the bird’sdisgrace. We feel it is most 
important that the cause should always be known, and as this to 
a great extent lies with the judges, we hope that they will write 
their reasons on their slips and ask the secretary to have the 
same posted and recorded as much as if they had won the cup 
or first prize. : 

We feel the subject wants to be aired, for we have heard of 
more disqualifications in the last few weeks than ever before, we 
think, in as many months. Over and over again we hear of a 
whole class of Nuns being disqualified, but we never remember 
hearing before of a whole class of Spanish being ticketed with 
the same objectionable cards for being “ overtrimmed” as we 
have done this week. We can only say that we really should 
Seriously recommend Spanish exhibitors to find out from the 
judges what they will allow and what they will not, for the very 
fact of the birds being called “‘ overtrimmed,” as our corre- 
spondent who wrote to us termed it, shows that itis generally 
supposed that the judges will bear with a certain amount. But 
when the bounds are stepped over and the judge feels that he 
must disqualify, by all means let those at the show and those 
away from it know the cause of the disqualification, or else a 
pair of Brahmas entered by mistake among the French may to 
the uninitiated and the absent appear to be in the same boat 
with a notoriously dyed Duckwing or clipped Golden-spangled 
Hamburgh.—W. 


RIPON SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue annual Show was held at Ripon on the 4th. The pens 
were fixed in the open field; but the day being fine and the pens 
being placed under some large trees all passed off well. The 
prize list was but small, and for the amount offered the entries 
were good. 

Game headed the list, and these were in pairs, and a mixed 
class; the first Brown Reds, and second Duckwings, both very 
good and well placed. Spanish and Brahmas very poor; but 
Dorkings good. In Cochins first were Buff, the cock a grand 
colour but a little bad on feet; second Black. Among the 
Hamburghs were some very good birds, especially the Gold- 
Spangles and Silver-pencils. Bantams poor, except the winners 
in each class. Turkeys a grand class, very even, and the 
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whole of them noticed. Ducks a failure; but Geese and Guinea 
Fowls really first-rate. In the former White Embden won both 
prizes. | 

In Pigeons an old trick was played. One large exhibitor with 
entries in every class never turned up, no doubt some crotchet 
or other having deterred him; but in this case there is little 
doubt but that the fine to be imposed in each case of failure to ex- 
hibit would be enforced, and thus Mr. Horner will be taught to 
respect the provision made for him in future. The entries were 
pretty good, and in some classes the birds were very good. 
Pouters, Almonds, and English Owls, especially the latter, being 
very good indeed. 

fiabbits were badly classified, and the consequence was the 
stock shown was poor except the first, which was a nice Hima- 
layan. 3 

POULTRY.—Gawe.—l, W. Bearpark. 2, W. Scott. Spanish —1, Horner ané 
Holdsworth. 2,H. A. Hawkins. Doxxines.—l, T. P. Carver. Branma PooTRas. 
—Light.—1, H. Digby. 2,J. Smith. Dark.—i1, G.‘Mangles. Houpans.—l, J. 
Whitton. CrEveE-Cevuas.—l,J.Robshaw. 2,B.Myers. Pontanps.—l and 2, C 
Walker. CocHin-Cutnas.—1, F. Horsman. 2, J. Smith. HamsorGHs.— 
Golden-spangled.—1, T. P. Carver. 2, W. Bearpark. Silver-spangled —1, J. 
Robshaw. 2, W. Bearpark. Golden-pencilled.—1, G. Kidson, 2, T. P. Carver. 
Silver-pencilled.—l, H. Digby. 2, J. Robshaw. BantTams.—Golden-laced.— 
1, W. Richardson. 2,1. P. Carver. Silver-laced:—1, H. A. Hawkins. 2, T. P. 
Carver. Game.—l, Wells & Sherwin. 2, J. Whitton. Black, White, or any 
other variety—l, H. A. Hawkins. 2, W. Bearpark. Turgeys.—l, Mrs. Kirk. 
2, W. H. Garforth. GrEsE.—1,I.Moorey. 2, W.H. Garforth. Ducks.—Ayles- 
bury.—1, H. Digby. 2,J. Bowman. Rouen.—l, W.H.Garforth. 2,G. Mangles. 
Any breed or cross.—1,G. Sadler. Go1NEa Fowxs.—l, C. Nicholson. 2, J.T. 
Reaton. SrEuLme Crass.—l, H. Digby. z,J.Robshaw. Exraa Stoce.—2, A. 
Wood (Light Brahmas). 

PIGEONS.—Carniexs.—l and 2, J. E. Crofts. Tumsrers.—Almond.—l, T. 
Horsman, jun. 2, T. E. Coilinson. Any other variety—l, T. Horsman, jun. 
2,T.E. Collinson. Pourrers.—l,J.E. Crofts. 2,G.Sadler. ANTWERPs.—1 ana 
2, J. W. Stansfield. Jacopiys.—i, J. E. Crofts. 2,G. Sadler. Fanrarms.—l, G. 
Sadler. 2,W.H.Clarke. Owts.—English.—1 and 2,J. W.Stansfield. Trux- 
PETERS.—1, E. Williams & Son. Banss.—l, J. E. Crofts. 2, T. E. Collinson. 
Tuasits.—l,J. E. Crofts, 2, W. Clark. Nuns.—l,J.E. Crofts. z,T.P. Carver. 
DraGcoons.—l, Wells & Sherwin. Macpres.—l, J. E. Crofts. 2, R. Bland, jun. 
Any New og Distincr Variety.—l, Wells & Sherwin. 2,J.Grimes. SELLING 
Cuass.—l, T. Horsman, jun. 2, Wells & Sherwin. Extaa Strock.—l, E. T 
James. 2, J. Tinsley. 


JupGce.—Mr. Cannan. 


HANTS AND BERKS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S 
SHOW OF POULTRY, &c.—ABINGDON. 


THe progress of this deserving Association is truly remark- 
able. A few years since it was open for a few hours of one day at 
a small Hampshire market town, now it covers several acres. 
Its entries count by hundreds, and its visitors by tens of thou- 
sands. It is a busy scene. We suppose it arises from the fact 
that everybody at an exhibition is more or less on the loose, 
or that paterfamilias when he goes home is expected to take 
something for everybody from muter downwards, or that the 
many couples that tell themselves off are looking forward and 
either buy or promise to buy; but itis a fact, some parts of the 
stalls remind one of a continental fair. Sach receipts for mend- 
ing china—a willow-pattern plate broken across and mended 
with this cement continues entire, although it is suspended at 
top through two holes by a strong cord, and the lower half is tied 
by a half-hundred weight hanging to it. One most persevering 
individual wished to borrow everybody’s knife that he might 
rub it on a poker, and then restore the sharp edge by the use of 
a steel of hisown. Every sort of cart and carriage. Gates that 
even a donkey cannot open. Portable-folded seats, handy to 
carry, very light, and most comfortable when in use. Such dairy 
appliances—we must call them beautiful. Such churns, in- 
valuable if they will do half that which they are warranted to 
do. Garden seats and flower pots in every material. Whatever 
the cause may be, school of design or otherwise, no one can 
deny or be blind to the wonderful improvements in the designs 
of these beautiful manufactures. Pumps of every description. 
Steam engines crushing stones, throwing water, digging holes, 
hoisting straw, and obedient as any slave of the lamp. Sewing 
machines of every sort. Childrens’ useful toys, such as garden- 
ing tools, wheelbarrows, and perambulators. Giant seed esta- 
blishments boasting every decoration. Ihe English are a sport- 
ing people. How they run to the announcement, ‘‘ The horses 
are going to the ring,” and how they enjoy the riding round and 
the jumping. Then the two military bands discoursing sweet 
sounds at different places; and then the ring in which the dogs 
are judged, most competitors in the hands of their owners. The 
dear pug that will not leave its mistress, and seems amare he 
has got into mixed company. 

The good old town—and there is no doubt of its antiquity—was 
en féte. The streets lined with lofty masts covered with striped 
calico, and bearing banderolles and flags. Ropes spanning the 
streets, from which were suspended all the colours we have seen 
for years. Wealmost fancy that like Albert Smith’s sponge-cake 
elephant at the supper, we recognise some of the decorations, 
having seen them at many. If good wishes are worth anything 
“ Agriculture” should do well. She had ‘“ Welcome” in all 
directions, and it seemed the universal wish that she should 
have ‘‘success” and ‘‘ prosperity.” We have been to many. 
towns in our lives, but never before to one of this magnitude 
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where there was no conveyance of any kind. When we left the 
train we found “led dogs,” “baskets of poultry,” and men 
and boys. We asked for a conveyance, and they stared us an 
answer. ‘Martha Muggins’s donkey cart” would have been a 
luxury. It is not desirable to have to carry even the small 
“‘impedimenta” necessary at this time of year. We were pain- 
fally reminded of the fact, when a small boy read our thoughts 
and offered to carry the small trunk and to show the way. We 
reached food and bed in safety, and early the following morning 
visited the poultry. : 

The Dorkings were very good, but we doubt the wisdom of 
having a Silver-Grey class. We would give the amount of the 
six prizes to an open class of the breed. “The Buff Cochins had 
some good specimens, but many of them were hideously vulture- 
hocked. The same may be said of the White. The same ap- 
pendage prevailed among the Brahmas, which were otherwise 
good birds. These vulture hocks are a disputed point. They 
are of recent introduction. The institution of shows was for 
the improvement of domestic poultry. No one can say the 
vulture hock is an improvement. Domestic poultry is for the 
table, it was intended to supply markets with better food. 
Valture hocks increase trouble in preparing for market, and can 
have no beneficial effect on the flesh or growth. The Spanish 
were good, but the best pen in the class, No. 43, was disqualified 
on account of flagrant and unwise trimming. The Game were 
excellent in both classes, and here another question will arise. 
To the present time an undubbed cock was disqualified, but 
now they increase in numbers. There were very good Ham- 
burghs shown in all the classes, the prizetakers deserved their 
honours. They were good birds, both Spangled and Pencilled. 
The Pencilled hen in 73 was perfect. Polands were good but 
not numerous. We advise that next year there should be one 
class for French fowls, and that the six prizes should be of the 
same value, but made into four instead of six. There were 
good Houdans, and an excellent pen of Créve-Ceurs. Game 
Bantams showed well, but the question of dubbing suggested 
itself again, undubbed birds show at a great disadvantage. Our 
old favourites the Sebrights can hardly hold their own. The 
Variety class brought Black Hamburghs, Dumpies, Malays, 
Silkies, &c., and many excellent specimens. The Rouen Ducks 
were good, but it is hard to decide between young and old at 
this time of year. The Aylesbury Ducks, Geese, and TJ'urkeys 
were all good, especially the two latter. They were shown in 
capital feather and were very heavy. 

Pigeons formed no mean part of the Show, beginning with 
Pouters, then anexcellent entry of Carriers and Jacobins ; small 
numbers of Fantails, but very good, having tails of thirty and 
thirty-three feathers ; a great show of good Turbits, and fourteen 
entries of Dragoons—nine of them figured in the prize list, 
fifteen entries of Magpies, ten of Antwerps, twelve of varieties, 
and twenty-two of homing Pigeons. 

Lop-eared Rabbits measured none'less than 19, but some reach 
20 inckes. The Hare Rabbits were few, but two of them, the 
prizetakers, were as good as we ever saw. There were thirteen 
entries in the Various class. The Silver-Greys were the best, 
but there were also very good Himalayans. 

The weather was favourable, and it was a holiday week for all 
but the Committee, who, headed by the ubiquitous Mr. Downes, 
were wherever their presence was required. 

POULTRY.—Dorxtnes.—Coloured.—l, T. C. Burnell. 2, Mrs. Allsopp. 8, 
Mrs.M D. Dunn. Other varieties.—1, S. Salter. 2,T.C. Burnell. 8, J. Calcut. 
Cocuiys.—Buf.—l, T. C. Burnell, 2, Mrs. Allsopp. 8, Miss J. Millward. 
Other varieties.—1, A. W. Warde. 2, Rev. S.S. Woodgate. 3,Mrs. H.S. Sieve- 
wright. Branmas.—Dark —1, Mrs. Radelyffe. 2, W.-Smart. 8, E. Ayre. 
Light.—l, Rey. N. J. Ridley. 2 and 8,Mrs. S. Browne. SpanisH.—l, E. Jones. 
3.G, Thomas. Game.—Black Reds.—1, W. H. Stagg. 2,J. Loader. 3,J. Meer. 
Other varieties.—1, Miss Osborn. 2,J. Loader. Hampurcus.—Gold or Silver- 


spangled.—l1, J. Carr. 2,J. Messer. 3,J. Colgrove. Gold or Silver-pencilled. 
—1, G. Packham. 2.J. Carr. 8,3. Long. Frencno.—Houdans.—l, G. Day. 2, 
Ww OD. Strange. 8, A. Shorney. Créves—l, Rev. J. H. Ward. Po1~anps.—l, J. 
Hinton. 2, C. Bloodworth. 8, J. Long. Banrams.—Game—l and 2, W. S. 
Marsh. 8, F. S, Hockaday. Other varieties—1, F. C. Fraser. 2, Mrs. H. A. 
Sievewright. 3, E. H. Morland. Any oraEeR Variety.—l, J. Hinton. 2, J. 
Tong. 3, Miss C.E. Palmer. Ducks.—Rouen.—l, J. Gee. 2. Miss M. Bowles. 
8,T.C. Burnell. Aylesbury.—l and 2, T. Kingsley. 3. Mrs. Radclyffe. Fancy. 
—1, W. D. Strange. GEEsE.—1l and 3, T. Kingsley. 2, W. Turvill. Tourkeys.— 
Cock.—1. Rey. N. J. Ridley. 2.E. Withington. 3, W. Turvill. 
PIGEONS.—Pourers.—Cock or Hen.—l, G. Webster. 2 and 3. J. Stoddart. 
Carriers.—Cock or Hen.—l, G. Yardley. 2, W. G. Flanagan. 3, J. Caleott. 
Jacopins.—Cock or Hen.—1,2, and 8, S. Salter.  Fantaris.—Cock or Hen.— 
land 2, J. F. Loversidge. 8, Miss J. Milward. Tursirs.—Cock or Hen.—l, S. 
Salter. 2,T. C. Burnell. 8, T. Holmes. DraGoons.—Cock or Hen.—l, G.S, 
Prentice. 2, W.G. Flanagan. 8,J.Lush,jon. Macpres.—Cock or Hen —l, F. 
P. Bulley. 2and 3,S. Salter. ANTWERPs.—Short-faced.—Cock or Hen —1, W. 
i. Dunman, jun. 2. Pigott & Valters. 8, W. D. Richardson. ANY OTHER 
Warimty.—Cock or Hen,—1, H. Yardley. 2, G. Webster. 38, F. P. Bulley. 
Homtne —Cock or Hen.—1 and 4, W.G. Flanagan. 2 and 8, C.J. Butler. 
RABBITS.—Lop-karep —Buck or Doe.—1 and 2, A. Madgwick. 3, T. Wood, 
jun. Beueran Hare.—Buck or Doe.—l, F. A. White. 2, J. E. Pilgrim. Any 
OTHER VARIETY.—Buck or Doe.—l, A.M. Murphy. 2,J.Ellis. 3, F. A. White. 


Jupce.—Mr. John Baily, Mount Street Grosvenor Square, 
London. 


POULTRY AND BEE NEWS AND QUERIES. 

UnvER the general name of ‘‘ poultry” there have been sold at 
Paris | in the course of 1875, 5,656,779 chickens, 2,156,610 tame 
Rabbits, 1,583,317 Pigeons, 706,389 Geese, 695,648 Ducks, 479,816 
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Turkeys, 126,539 kids, 28,660 lambs and sucking-pigs, 14,956 guinea 
fowls, 21,014 kilogrammes (about 22 tons) of Goose livers. 11,617 
kilogrammes (about 11 tons) of cocks’ combs, 9,308 kilogrammes 
(nearly 10 tons) of Ducks’ livers, and 121 kilogrammes (more than 
2 cwts.) of chickens’ kidneys. Altogether, the game and poultry 
sold during the year represented a weight of 21,064,569 kilo- 
grammes (more than 21,000 tons), which is equivalent to an 
annual consumption of about 25 lbs. for each of the 1,851,000 in- 
habitants of Paris.—(Pall Mall Gazette.) 


OUNDLE SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tuts pleasant little annual gathering was held on the 5th inst. 
ane quality was very good,and the awards gave great satis- 

action. 

In Dorkings the chickens of Mr. Burnell were forward and 
good; we were surprised tosee them in for so lowa figure. The 
Black Reds were very good in Game, the first being a very 
stylish and good bird. A very promising pair of Black Red 
pullets were shown, which took first; the second were younger, 
but also good. Spanish were good, and we are glad to see this 
old variety looking up more of late. The Spanish chickens were 
all disqualified for being overdressed. Cochins brought some 
very good entries ; a rare Black cock was first, as good a bird as 
we remember to have seen this year. In hens a good Partridge 
was first, a nice White second, and afair Buff third. Inchickens 
the first were very forward and matured-looking Buffs; a nice 
pen of Whites being third. In Brahmas we liked the winners 
very much; the first cock is stylish, and with his style is deep 
and massive. The first Light hen is a grand hen, and we think 
will bea bad oneto beat. Light Brahma chickens were forward 
and good; but we sometimes really think Brahmas have nearly 
seen their day, and will have to give way to Cochins or Dorkings 
once more for being the popular variety. The Variety class 
contained a grand pair of White-crested Polands; the hen a 
gem, and the cock, though yellow in crest, from the sun we 
suppose, isa large bird, and carries himself well. Ducks were 
few and good; a nice pair of Rouen ducklings won first in their 
class. A capital pen of Turkeys won; second going to a nice 
pair also,.but not so large as the winners. In the Sale class a 
good Buff cock was first, while in hens a capital Partridge took 
premier honours, and deserved them—cheap at catalogue price. 
‘We wonder why the cock was not to exceed 30s. in price, while 
the hen might be valued at 40s. Bantams were numerous; we 
believe Brown Reds and Silver-laced took equal firsts. 

POULTRY.—Dorsmes.—Cock.—l, E. Snell. 2, Countess of Dartmouth. 8, 
Rev. F. R. Smythe. Cockerel.—l, T. E. Burnell. 2, L. B. Calcott. Hen.—l, H. 
Feast. 2,E. Snell. 8, Rev. R.F. Smythe. Pullets.—1, T. E. Burnell. 2, L.B. 
Caleott. Game.—Cock.—l and 2, Mrs. S. Deacon. 8, H. Lotan. Hen.—land 
8, Mrs. Deacon. 2,H. Lotan. Pullets.—1, E. Winwood. 2,S.Tilley. SpPanisH. 
—Black —Cock.—1, J.T. Parker. 2,D.M. Mills. Hen.—l,E. Winwood. 2, W. 
Nottage. 3,J.T. Parker. Cocutn-Catnas.—Cock.—1, B. Snell. 2,H. Tomlinson. 
Hen.—1, 2,and 8, Mrs. A. Tindall. Chickens.—l, J. M. Skarratt. 2 and 3, Mrs. 
A. Tindall. Branwas.—Dark —Cock.—l, J. F. Smith. 2, W. Whiteby. Hen.— 


1. J. F. Smith. 2, H. Yardley. Chickens.—1, E. Pritchard. 2, J. S. C 


-J. . Clarke. 
Light.—Cock.—1, Mrs. Peete. 2, Mrs. A. Tindall. Hen.—1, Countess of Dart- 


mouth. 2, P. Haines. Chickens.—l and 2, G. Breeze. HampureHs.—Gold and 
Silver-pencilled.—1, W. K. Tickner. 2, H. Pickles. Gold and Silver-spangled. 
—1, H. Feast. 2,H. Pickles. vhc, W.S.Evans. Banrams.—l, Mrs. Deacon, M. 
eno. vic, H. Robinson. ANy OTHER Distinct BREED.—1,T. Norwood. 2, H. 
Pickles. 8,A.Bigg. vhc, Mrs. A. Tindall, H. Feast, E. Snell. SELLING Cass. 
—Cock.—1,M. Leno. 2,Mrs.A. Tindall. Hen.—l, H. Yardley. 2, J.T. Parker. 
GEEsE.—1, Mrs. Deacon. 2,E. Snell. Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—l and 2. E. Snell. 
Rouen.—1, T. E. Burnell. 2,E. Snell. Any other variety.—l, H. Yardley. 2and 
vhe, M, Leno.. TurKEys.—1, Countess of Dartmouth. 2, E. Snell. 


HONEY SEASON NEAR LINCOLN. 


Ture is abundance of flowers about here this spring, but the 
weather has been so cold until recently that the bees could not 
get out to gather the honey. I have nad my hives well covered, 
but the bees were very late before they would take syrup down 
from the bottle, and I was doubtful if I should raise a swarm. 

Referring to my diary I find the following entries :—Hive 
No. 1, 18th November, 1875, weight without hive and board 
27 lbs., covered uo for the winter; lst March, 1876, first pollen 
carried in; 11th March, weight 21 lbs. Very little done till the 
last of the month and the beginning of April. On April 3rd I 
cut out some mouldy comb. Up to the 29th I had given 1 lb. of 
sugar; the weight was reduced to 18 lbs. By May 23rd it had 
gained 2lbs.; I gave 11b. more of sugar, and I saw one drone 
out on the 21st. I intended to take an artificial swarm on the 
30th, the hive was so full, but the weather had been so cold— 
28th. I went to look at my bees at 10 a.., and I had a fine 
swarm on a currant tree close by; I hurried back for my hive, 
Lcould not put it over the bees and they had broke the branch 
down on the ground, so I put most of them in with my hand, 
and placed the hive by the side of them. I had them on their 
proper stand within fifteen minutes. It is a 16-inch hive, 
13 inches deep; tke largest I could procure about here. 

May 29th 14 lbs. weight after swarming, so I had about a 6-lb. 
swarm, I never saw a hive left so empty of bees after a swarm 
before. If I had taken an artificial swarm I dare not nave taken 
So many out. For three or four days there were very few bees 
about, and then they began to pull out the brood, so I fed a 
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little. June 9th they weighed 19}1bs; bees began to increase in 
numbers ; June 12th, so full of bees that I put ona four-bar-frame 
super, 6 inches square inside measure, and they took to it at 
once. On the 16th I put an eke under in the morning, and took 
off the super at noon with three bars partly full of comb, and 
some honey. At night I drove out the bees, and took 15 lbs. of 
honey. Itis all spoke for at 1s. per pound. I transferred the 
bees into a 16-inch square (10} inches deep inside measure) ten- 
bar-frame hive, bars 1 inch wide, with the outside bars a little 
wider, three holes at top for supers and two for feeding. I tied 
what little comb in the bars I could get with very little brood in. 
In putting the bees in I was stung once. June 28th, a good 
swarm placed in the place of the old stock, 16 inches wide, 
13 inches deep, weight 8} lbs., weight of board 71lbs.; June 12th, 
weight of hive, &c., 334 1bs.; June 20th, weight of hive, &c., 
45 lbs.; 22nd, a queen bee out dead, it may have come from 
No. 2 hive close by, as they were piping for the third swarm. 

Hive No. 2, sugar-fed bees that I saved from the sulphur pit, 
November Ist, 1875, three young bees out dead (white ones), 
weight of hive, bees, &c., and a 7-lb. floor board, 25 lbs.; 
covered up for the winter, the hive about half full of comb, a 
large hive for this part of the country. March 1st, 1876, weight 
of hive, &c., 22 lbs., received 1 lb. of sugar, and to May 8th 3 lbs. 
more sugar, and they began to build comb; weight of hive, &., 
21 lbs. 23rd, two more pounds of sugar; weight, &c., 23 lbs. 
I gave 1 1b. more sugar on the 9th of June ; weight of hive, &c., 
35 lbs., and quite full of bees. I took an artificial swarm out at 
night of 51lbs., both stock hive and swarm doing well. June 12th 
the stock had increased to 33 lbs. again; June 16th began to 
pipe, so I was only just in time to take an artificial swarm; 19th 
afalse swarm. The queen was the last outof the hive; I caught 
her, took her 10 yards off, but she escaped from me, and I was 
just back to see her go in the hive; all the bees returned ina 
few minutes; a good cast next day, 9.5 a.m.; weight before 
37 lbs. At night I cut a queen cell out, but let her escape into 
the hive. They are still piping up to-day (June 23rd), but it 
pours with rain.—J. M. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


PRESERVING Hees (G. Brown ; J. Winning).—Pat them in layers alte 
nately with common salt in a box, and keep in a cold dry place. 


Appine BEES To Swarms (R. S.).—Do not turn out your bees now from 
the old skeps unless you join them the one to the other. You might do this 
with advantage, making a fair stock of one of them; but you might seriously 
interfere with the success of the swarms by attempting to increase their 
population by adding “he bees of the old skeps to them now. This is better 
done in September. Remember that the comb in swarms is very soft and 
delicate, and any movement of them might bring the whole mass down and 
ruin the hive. 

WEAK Hives, Cross Sticks, &c. (F. J.).—Very weak hives can be safely 
treated as “B. & W.” suggests; also you can bring the old hive back to a place 
pretty near the old place. But twenty-four hours is too short a time; twice 
or thrice that time would be better. If you move the hives apart in the 
first instance 30 yards it will do, but hide as much as youcan. It is not of 
much importance what the width of the bars is provided you measure 
1 inch and 7-16th from centre to centre of each frame, but you may allow one- 
fourth or three-eighths of an inch between each bar. Box hives 16 to 
18 inches square should certainly have cross sticks if over 10 inches in depth; 
but we would put them near the base of the hive so as to be easily removeable 
—say Linch from the bottom. Wirewillnot do. Itis a pity you did not put 
@ cross piece of wood with guide comb in your glasses. 


PRESERVING Natorat History SPECIMENS (4gnes).—A book exactly 
suited to your need is ‘* Notes on Collecting and Preserving Natural History 
Objects.” It is published by Messrs. Hardwicke & Bogue, and includes 
zoology, botany, and geology. 

TamInG A YounG Fox (M. E. P.)—We have kept foxesin our time and 
had them perfectly tame. We always chained them to a very large tree, and 
they made a kennel under the roots. Where that cannot be they must have 
a kennel something like a dog’s, but they are never so sweet as when they lie 
on earth. They should have a long chain, and the amount of liberty may be 
very much increased by having at the ead of the chain a ring running 
on an iron rod fixed in the ground by an upright at each end. It helps to 
tame everything to keep it wellfed. The best food is the offal of poultry, or 
Rabbits, or Pigeons. Any kind of meat will do if these are missing. You 
should not feed till the fox comes for the food, but this should not be the 
result of starvation, but of liking. Never put the food where you cannot 
see it taken, and you always haye the means of correction by withholding 
food. 

ARTIFICIAL SWARMING (Rev. S. A. Brenan).—You did well to swarm your 
bees on the 19th of June, but on discovering foul brood in the old hive shortly 
afterwards you should not haye turned all the bees out of it on the 26th of 
June. You should have waited till the 7th of Juiy, for then the brood would 
have been hatched and a young queen reared. If the old hive had nota 
queen in the cell eight days old at the time you took your artificial swarm, 
your turn-out or second swarm is now without a queen. The queen of a hive 
goes with the first swarm, and it takes fourteen days to rear another from the 
egg to perfection. If your second swarm is working satisfactorily and build- 
ing worker comb you may conclude that it has a queen which was hatched 
within eight days of the time of swarming. The time to super hives is when 
they become full of combs and bees. Neither of your swarms will fill their 
hives for a month. I 

FEEDING BEES—WEIGHT OF Srock (Jane).—Hither your muslin or your 

syrup has been too thin. In feeding bees from the top with a bottle a piece 
of cotton cloth is tied over its mouth before it is inverted, and placed over 
the aperture. Or better still, a piece of perforated vulcanite (made and sold 
for the purpose of feeding) is placed over the aperture, and the bottle is placed 
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inverted on it. Many bee-keepers like top-feeding, and find the bottle and 
vulcanite answer very well. An 18-inch stock hive with a good population 
should weigh about 40 lbs. in September to be safe for the winter and early 
Spring months. Stocks of this kind consume about 15 Ibs. each of food from 
September to March. In open winters bees fly much about, and therefore 
consume more than they do in cold and stormy winters. 


BrEs CLUSTERING OUTSIDE Hives (J. D., Leeds.).—We consider that to 
Jet bees cluster outside a hive and in large masses below the board in July 
is not good for either the bee-master or the bees, and when this clustering is 
permitted to go on for weeks a great loss is sustained. 


ZEBRA GRASS PARRAKEETS AND Grass SEEDS (G. H. P.).—In a state of 
natural freedom on the plains of South Australia, Zebra Grass Parrakests live 
almost entirely on the ground feeding on the seeds of grasses. In answer to 
your question “ whether grass seeds may be given and what kinds?” we reply 
by stating that you should select the smaller sorts in preference to others, 
some of which are 80 coarse as to be suitable only for cattle. We could name 
upwards of thirty kinds of grass seeds, among which are those known as the 
vernal, b ent, panic, galangale, sedge, feather, hair, rope, reed, meadow, dogstail, 
foxtail, catstail, cocksfoot, couch (known as squitch or twitch), and many others, 
amongst which {canary and millet are considered as two kinds in the genera, 
of grasses. But it would be unwise to give the Parrakeets indiscriminately 
any coarse kinds of grass seeds. In their native climate no doubt they have 
many varieties to choose from, and their instinct may lead them to be some- 
what epicurean in their appetites. Wecaunot inform you what kinds of grass 
seeds they prefer. Our exporierca has convinced us that Zebra Parrakeets 
can enjoy good health on a canary and millet seed dist. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CamMpEN Square, Lonpon. 
Tat. 51° 32’ 40" N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 9 AM. In THE Day. 
1% Hygrome- | $d |S++#|Shade Tem-| Radiation E-| 
1876. a2 5 ter. 38 Ree perature. |Temperature.| ¢& 
Ble 3 pam 
July. |3235 Ee, lees In) On 
a 28| Dry.| Wet.| QS |B Max.| Min.} sun. /grass 
Inches.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 5 | 29.979 | 64.7 | 60.5 S.W. | 64.0 | 73.7 | 59.8 1149 | 55.0 = 
Th. 6 | 3).022 | 64.6 | 59.0 | S.W. | 64.5 | 75.6 | 569 117.2 | 531 | 0.175 
i, 7 835 0. S.W. | 64.7 | 77.3 | 60.6 125.2 | 58.0 =_ 
8 i 2 S.W. | 65.4 | 76.2 | 59.9 128.0 |.57.8 | 0.020 
9 N_W. | 64.3 | 77.6 | 54.5 129.0 543 — 
WwW. 64.9 | 71.5 | 52.1 125 2 48.6 — 
W. 64.2 | 68.2 | 50.4 131.3 46.2 — 
| 64.6 | 74.3 | 56.5 124.4 53.2 |0.19 5 
REMARES. 
5th.—Cloudy all day; a slight gleam of sun in middle, and slight shower 


about 10 p.m. 
6th.—Cloudy, with occasional sunshine; rain at night. 
7th.—Fine morning, but rather dull after, especially about 5 p.m. 
8th.—Dull morning and ‘early afternoon, shower at mid-day; fine evening 
and night. 
9th.—Dull morning, fine afternoon and evening, though the latter was 
rather cool. 
10th.—Fine bright fresh day throughout; cold at night, in fact the coldest 
during the week. 
11th.—Another comparatively cool day, but very pleasant, though rather oyer- 
cast and rain-like at times, and even cooler than yesterday. 
A fine warm week; westerly wind, but very little rain.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Juty 12. 
PricEs remain the same; a fair supply and moderate demand, 


FRUIT. 

s.d. s.d. f 8. d. 8. d. 
Apples......+.-.-. 4 8ieva 1 6to05 O/| Mulberries............ lb. 0 Oto0 0 
i -- box 1 6 4 O| Nectarines . dozen 6 0 21 0 
--.. lb. 0 6 1 6] Oranges.. - #100 6 0 12 0 
«bushel 0 0 O 0/|Peaches.......... dozen 6 0 380 0 
« 4sieve 0 0 0 O| Pears,kitchen.... dozen 0 0 0 0 
do. 00 00 desecrt.... 00 00 
dozen 9 0 15 0 | Pine Apples 20 60 
Soc Me GeO. 0) lums., 00 00 
5 «eee lb, 0 0 O 0} Quinces 00 00 
Gooseberries...... quart 0 3 0 9 | Raspberrie 064210 
Grapes, hothouse.... Ib. 2 0 6 0 | Strawberrie 04 20 
Lemons.....0e0--06 100 6 O 12 0} Walnuts 0000 
Melons .....-...... each 2 0 8 0 ditto 00 00 

VEGETABLES. 
s.d. 8. d. 8d s.d 
Artichokes.... dozen 4 Oto 6 0| Leeks ............ bunch 0 4t00 0 
Asparagus #100 1 6 6 O| Mushrooms........ pottle 10 20 
French.. bundle 0 0 0 0} Mustard &Cress punnet 0 2 «© 0 
Beans, Kidney ....#109 0 6 1 6} Onions.... bushel 2 0 5 0 
Beet, Red. noo 16 8 0 pickling. -..quart 00 00 
Broccoli ....... 0 9 1 6| Parsley.... doz.bunches 2 0 4 0 
Brussels Sprou 0 0 O O} Parsnips.......... dozen / 0-0 0 
Cabbage 10 2 0| Peas...... ee 09 VEG 
Carrots 0 4 0 8} Potatoes.. 2680 
Capsicums 16 20 Kidney 8/10) So: 
Cauliflower. dozen 10 4 0 New .. 00 00 
Celery.... a5 16 2 O| Radishes.. 10s 
Coleworts..doz.bunches 2 0 4 0} Rbubarb.. 08 09 
20 o 4 1 0} Salsafy... () f) oat a) 
10 2 0] Scorzonera. 1000 
0 8 0 0} Seakale.. 00 00 
0 6 O 0} Shallots, 03 06 
08 0 0} Spinach. DL (6 326 
4 0 O 0} Tomatoes 16 830 
Lettuce .......-.+ dozen 9 G6 1 0} Turnips . ... bunch 0 4 0 6 
French Cabbage... 1 0 0 0 | Vegetable Marrows...... 0 2 0 8 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 

Day | Day Average Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’g| Clock | Day 
ot of JULY 20—26, 1876. Temperature near i i i before | of 
Month| Week. ’ mondons Rises Sets. Rises. | Sets. Age. ‘Sam, Yoar 

Day. |Night.|Mean,| h. m.| h. m.| he. m.| h. m.{ Days,| m. 8. 

20 | TH | Royal Horticultural Society’s Show closes. 73.2 | 50.2 | 61.7) 4 9}] 8 8] 2 19) 8 12 29 6 2] 201 
21 F Thornton Heath Show. 74.0 | 50.8 | 62.4 4 10 8 2 3 49 8 44 QO 6 5] 202 
22 18 Royal Botanic Society at 3.45 P.m. 72.2 | 51.4 | 61.8 4°12) 8) 1°): 5° 26)) 9 94 1 6 8 | 208 
23 | Sun | 6 Sunpay aFTER TRINITY. 74.0 | 61.4 | 62.7 | 4 13] 7 59} 6 59] 9 20 2 6 11 | 204 
24.) M 72.6 | 51.7 | 62.1 4 14) 7 58; 8 26/ 9 388 3 6 18 | 205 
25 | To Tewkesbury and Wrexham Shows. 73.9 | 49.4 | 6L9 4 16| 7 57] 9 49| 9 44 4 6 14] 206 
26 WwW Aberdeen and Huntingdon Shows. 73.7 | 50.8 | 62.0 ch Sa lrf WD: [PLE Ssh ireo 56 5 6 15] 207 

aoe observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 748°; and its night temperature 
57.8°. 


RHODODENDRONS AT DUNEEVAN. 


Lilium auratum in summer and autumn 
than for the choice and extensive collection 
of Rhododendrons, which produce a spec- 
tacle of gorgeousness in the earlier days of 
spring. These two plants—Liliums and 
Rhododendrons—are associated together and 
are grown by hundreds, if not by thousands, 

: each receiving the best cultural care, and each 
in their seasons producing an effect which no other plants 
can equal. 

Duneeyan was visited last year when the Liliums were 
in beauty, and notes of them may be found on page 295, 
vol. xxix.; it was visited again this year when the Rho- 
dodendrons were in their splendour, and a few notes of 
that visit may fittingly have a place in your pages. To 
adequately describe the effect of the glowing masses is 
impossible, as by the pencil it would be futile; it may 
nevertheless be, useful to append a few remarks, seeing 
that a selection of the best varieties chosen from a col- 
lection so extensive and so rich cannot fail to be reliable as 
comprising some of the very best and most effective varie- 
ties of the day. The notes, therefore, taken at flowering 
time may be preserved for planting time, and those who 
add the varieties to their collections may plant in confi- 
dence that they will have ‘‘ something good.” 

The general effect of the Rhododendron beds is height- 
ened by their position. These beds are on an irregular 
lawn, and which also contains many perfect specimens of 
choice Conifers. Myr. McIntosh’s garden has, like the 
Crystal Palace, ‘high level” and “low level” stations. 
The Rhododendrons are on the low level, and viewing 
them from above—that is, from the brow of the bold 
natural terrace, the effect when in bloom is magnificent. 
They are arranged with the greatest care as to the mixing 
of their colours, so that the whites, pinks, purples, and 
crimsons show to the greatest advantage. The work of 
planting and arranging the plants tastefully is an annual 
task of no small magnitude. Each year the newest varie- 
ties are added, and each year older and commoner sorts 
are removed, and a general redistribution necessarily 
follows. ‘ 

In order to expedite planting correctly a simple but 
very effectual expedient is adopted by Mr. McIntosh. Pre- 
vious to removal and planting every plant is ‘‘ coloured” 
—that is, the colour of its flowers is shown by a shred of 
some textile fabric, which is tied on a topmost branch. 
It is easy to perceive the value of this simple plan when 
large numbers of plants must be removed and planted in 
different positions in a garden. Much time is saved in 
searching for and reading the labels, and mistakes in 
planting are reduced to a minimum. 

In this great collection every plant has its name and 
colour plainly written by Mr. McIntosh on a zinc label; 
but so practically acquainted is the owner with his plants 
that almost every variety is known to him without re- 

No. 799.—VoL, XXXI., New SERrEs, : 


OT more famed is the beautifal garden of | 
Mr. McIntosh for the unequalled display of | 


ference to the tallies: the correct naming of the plants. 
however, adds much to the value of the collection, and 
renders it additionally enjoyable and instructive to the 
many visitors who have not a particular acquaintance 
with the several varieties. Besides the plants in the 
beds there are fine standard specimens on the lawn, than 
which few objects are more ornamental. A trio of these 
standards—Scipio, Archimedes, and John Waterer, were 
extremely effective, the last-named having last year 114 
glowing trusses expanded. Other standards are Joseph 
Whitworth and Barclayana, both superior varieties. 

As comprising some of the most striking sorts which 
were flowering in the beds the following were noted as 
superior :— 


Mrs. R. Holford, rich salmon; fine bold truss. Re- 
markably effective. 

Lady Claremont, rosy scarlet; large and good. 

Charles Bagley, crimson ; very free and fine. 

Lady Armstrong, rosy pink; splendid trusses. Very 


superior. : 
Arthur Helps, rich crimson edge, light centre; fine. 
Titian, clear rosy scarlet. One of the best. 
Countess of Normanton, soft lilac, richly spotted; a 
grand truss. Excellent. 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, rosy purple and white ; 
very attractive. 
Countess Granville, purple edge, white centre; splen- 
did truss. Very striking. 
Mrs. William Agnew, warm rose and yellow; grand 
truss, and altogether superior. 
John Walter, glowing crimson; fine pyramidal truss. 
Very effective. 
Frederick Waterer, somewhat similar to the preceding. 
Very good. 
Kate Waterer, rosy crimson, greenish yellow centre, 
superbly spotted. A splendid variety. 
Purpureum elegans, rich deep purple. One of the best 
of its class. 
-Madame Van der Weyer, rose ; fine truss. 
Lord Palmerston, rose; very large truss. 
effective. 
Sir J. Sebright, red, bronze blotch; free and fine. 
Dhuleep Singh, nearly black. 
Pictum, or Lowti, white and yellow; very effective. 
Glorioswm, soft lilac, fringed ; bold truss. Excellent. 
Lord Eversley, rich crimson; exceedingly fine. 
Notabile, warm rose, dark spots; grand in truss and 
foliage. 
Charles Dickens, crimson; very striking and effective. 
Mrs. Shuttleworth, scarlet, light centre; a very fine 
variety. 
Mrs. Milner, rich glowing crimson; dwarf and good. 
Mark Antony, lilac, bronze eye ; very effective. 
James Marshall Brooke, crimson and bronze ; very fine. 
James McIntosh, rosy scarlet ; a very superior variety. 
Kettledrum, purplish crimson ; rich and fine. 
The Queen, white and greenish yellow; a queenly 
flower, pure and majestic. 
Stella, rose, richly blotched; very fine. 
No, 1451.—Vox, LVI, OLD SERIES. 


Early and 
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Raphael, crimson; noble truss. Very brilliant. 

Alaric, rich claret; very free and very fine. 

Mrs. John Clutton, white and yellow; a superior and charm- 
ing variety. 

Purity, somewhat similar to the above ; excellent. 

James Bateman, crimson, white stamens; noble truss. Very 
handsome. 

Alexander Dancer, rosy crimson ; very beautiful. 

Mrs. T. Waine, purplish rose ; free and fine. One of the best. 

Madame Masson, white and yellow; a charming variety. 

Album Triumphans, somewhat like the preceding ; very good. 

Cruentum, rich lake ; splendid. 

Standish’s Perfection, white and yellow; an excellent and 
telling variety. 

The above are a few of the best varieties which were flower- 
ing in Mr. McIntosh’s rich and extensive collection. They 
may be considered as possessing sterling merit, and worthy of 
being added to all collections not containing them. Rhodo- 
dendrons are grown at Duneevan in great perfection. Thesoil 
is naturally light, and the subsoilis moist. Water is “ laid 
on,” and is given to the beds as they require it, and there is 
no spoiling of the plants by crowding. The grounds are inthe 
most perfect order imaginable, not a blade of grass being out 
of place, or a daisy, stray leaf, or weed to be seen on lawn, 
border, or walks. It is indeed a model garden, owned by a 
liberal and appreciative possessor, and in the care of an indus- 
trious and able gardener, Mr. Taylor. 

On the occasion of a former visit the extraordinary terms of 
confidence and friendship which existed between Mr. McIntosh 
and his feathered friends was noticed by the robin picking the 
crumbs from the mouth of its protector, following him about 
the lawn, ever on the watch for a kind word and a dainty 
morsel. The same good feeling continues to exist, and almost 
similarly familiar is a thrush, a bird usually so timid and mis- 
trustful; but what may not be accomplished by kindness and 
perseverance ?—J. W. 


THE COLOURING OF GRAPES. 


From what I have both seen and read I fear that brown and 
red Grapes are unusually prevalent this season. It is not easy 
to account for this; in fact, in all cases it is impossible to do 
so, but I have a strong suspicion that much of the evil is due to 
insufficient support at a critical period. I suspect that many 
are afraid to water their Vine borders when the fruit is ap- 
proaching ripeness. That, above all others, is the time when 
the Vines especially need support. For some time the sun has 
been very powerful and the air dry, transpiration from the 
foliage has been extreme and possibly excessive—that is, the 
fruit has been deprived of the support necessary to perfect it in 
obedience to the demands of a dry atmosphere and a dispro- 
portionate amount of water to meet those demands, and to pro- 
vide a surplus as it were of nourishment for the full and due 
support of the Grapes. 

It is sometimes, if not frequently, forgotten that the fruit of 
a Vine or any other tree is almost solely dependant on what 
may be termed a surplusage of support to perfect it. If the 
supply of nourishment is on a limited scale the fruit does not 
have priority, and have the ‘‘ first cut’ as it were, leaving the 
“crumbs” for the extension and general sustenance of the 
Vine; but first of all the structural wants of the Vine must be 
attended to, the demands of a dry atmosphere must be met, 
and evaporation and transpiration must and will go on, evenif 
the fruit is deprived of necessary support. It may be urged 
that the primary object of a tree is to perfect its fruit, but that 
dictum can only be admitted by acceptance of the important 
point that the tree must be a perfect tree before it can produce 
perfect fruit. 

In the matter of Vines when the Grapes are imperfect it is 
simply an expression of the imperfect state of the Vine pro- 
ducing them. The structural parts of the Vine—its construc- 
tion and extension—have, with the extraordinary demand of a 
dry and highly heated atmosphere, required all the support 
that the roots could supply, leaving an insufficient surplusage 
for perfecting the fruit. That is the great and main cause ofa 
deficiency of colour in Grapes. The deficiency may appear to 
be traceable to other causes, as the sudden and violént removal 
of foliage, checks arising from sudden variations of temperature, 
&e., but in reality the cause is the same—a deficiency of sup- 
port at a critical period. 

An uncoloured Grape is an imperfect Grape. It may be 
juicy, of full size, and even of good flavour, but it is still im- 


perfect, lacking something that it ought to have had, account- 
ing for its deficiency. The skin of an uncoloured Grape is 
defective, being deficient not only in colour but also in sub- 
stance, and these deficiencies arise from the same cause— 
inadequate support. This is plainly shown in the case of over- 
cropped Vines. That is the greatest cause of the non-colour- 
ing of Grapes; yet some Vines, which are apparently not 
heavily cropped, do not produce perfectly coloured Grapes, but 
that in general means that the constitution of the Vines is 
weak, and though they are not apparently heavily cropped 
they are so in reality, and the Grapes do not receive the sup- 
port which they need to carry them to perfection. 

Very frequently Vines are deprived of much support by some 
mismanagement at the time of colouring. Common it is that 
as soon as the Grapes show colour to keep the air of the house 
as dry as possible. Nota plant must be watered in the house 
or a drop of water spilled on the paths, the border containing 
the roots receiving at the same time an extra supply of water. 
It is only Vines that are in full vigour and lightly cropped that 
can colour their Grapes under that practice. The drier the 
air of a house is kept the greater is the demand of the foliage 
for moisture from the roots. Transpiration is then increased 
to a considerable extent, and it is not until the foliage is 
satisfied and has exhausted itself in attempts to satisfy the 
thirsty air that material support can be afforded to impart 
substance and colour to the skin of the Grapes. Where a dry 
atmosphere is produced extra water must always be supplied to 
the roots of the Vines, to meet the necessarily greater demand 
for moisture which the foliage and the air require. But while 
the air of vineries is frequently kept dry during the colouring 
period it is not by any means the rule to give extra water to 
the roots, and consequently the fruit is deprived of support at 
the very time that extra support is- needed, and imperfectly 
coloured fruit is the natural consequence. f 

It is not necessary or advisable to keep the atmosphere of 
a house perfectly dry at the time the Grapes are colouring; air 
cannot be admitted too freely, but the atmosphere should also 
be in a moderately moist state. If we look at Vines which are 
grown in the open air, we note that they generally colour in 
the most perfect manner under the heavy dews and frequently 
heavy rains of autumn. A thirsty atmosphere does not at 
that period exhaust the Vines, but they hold in store suffi- 
cient support to be appropriated by the fruit. The fruit also 
colours at that period even in dull weather, and when daylight 
is neither intense nor of long duration. This suggests that 
glaring light is not a requisite of black Grapes at the colouring 
period. Cultivators should therefore be cautious in removing 
laterals at that time, or more light may be admitted than is 
needed, and at the same time a check be given to the flow of 
sap. 

At the colouring period above all others there must be no 
check by any cause. Instead of withholding support by pro- 
ducing a dry atmosphere, extra support should be given. 
Moisture in the atmosphere may be reduced when the Grapes 
commence colouring, but an additional supply must be given 
to the roots to meet the increased demands of the Vines, which 
must necessarily follow when the air is kept drier than it has 
been heretofore. It is an excellent plan as soon as colour is 
seen on the Grapes to give a soaking of tepid manure water to 
the borders. That is just the time when support is specially 
needed, not only because the crop just then exerts the greatest 
exhaustive strain on the Vines, but because a drier atmosphere 
is calling aloud and must have its share of moisture, which 
would otherwise be appropriated by the stems and fruit. 

In colouring Grapes there are three points worthy of being 
kept in mind. There must be no checks by a sudden removal 
of laterals, a free circulation of air is essential, and an adequate 
supply of water (especially to the roots) is indispensable.— 
A NortHERN GARDENER. 


GLORIOSA SUPERBA. 


Many years ago this plant was grown in a garden in which 
I was a very youthful helper, and I remember admiring its 
singular form end attractive markings. It was much valued 
ay affording cut flowers, of which too many of them could 
neyer be produced. ‘The plant was grown in a Pine pit, 
starting the roots in spring, and keeping the pot plunged 
in the tan of the pit. I left that place when still a youth, 
and for a quarter of a century never once saw a plant or 
flower of the Gloriosa. It was, however, firmly impressed on . 
my mind, and I was delighted to recognise my old fayourite 
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in a stand of flowers belonging to Mr. Cypher at the last 
Aquarium Show. There it was in all its quaintness, so singular 
and conspicuous as to arrest the attention of many visitors, 
not one in ten, even amongst the gardeners, knowing what 
it was. I was amused at overhearing.some whispered dis- 
cussions amongst groups of young men, some of whom con- 
sidered it to be an Orchid, others deciding it to be a ‘‘ Lily of 
some sort.” It was, however, my long-lost flower the Gloriosa 
superba. 

I am surprised that a flower so striking is not in more 
general cultivation, and I am sure it would be useful if any 
who happen to be familiar with its mode of culture and in- 
erease would communicate their experience. For myself Iam 
not able to say more than that it is a distinct, singular, and 
beautiful flower, green at first, afterwards assuming yellow and 
brown tints. It is totally unlike any other flower that I am 
acquainted with, and I think must be worthy of extended cul- 
ture. Can any of your readers throw any light on this re- 
markable plant and the best mode of growing and flowering 
it?—W. T.S., Balham. 


SIR JOSEPH PAXTON STRAWBERRY. 


Compratnts have arisen of this valuable Strawberry proving 
barren during the first season after planting. I have experi- 
enced the game result on more than one occasion, but have 
never failed being rewarded with splendid crops in succeeding 
years. I cannot conceive a greater mistake being made than 
destroying healthy plants of this Strawberry because they pro- 
duce ‘ nothing but leaves ’’ the first season—that is, assuming 
that the runners are known to have been produced by fruitful 
parentage. 

Sir J. Paxton is particularly prone to unfruitfulness when in 
a young state if growing in light soil. 
in goil of this nature should not be watered or mauured, but 
the soil should be trodden very firmly round the roots. The 
plants must not be crowded by their own foliage, by runners, 
or by weeds. If the plants are too thick thin them out, re- 
moving if necessary every alternate row, so that light and air 
can have free access to the crowns. When this is done it is 
not necessary to cut off: the foliage. Cutting off the foliage of 
plants growing closely together may induce fruitfulness, but 
the fruit will not be large; whereas by growing the plants 
thinly and allowing the foliage to remain will almost certainly 
result in superior fruit. 

Sir Joseph Paxton is one of the most useful of Strawberries, 
producing heavy crops of handsomely shaped highly coloured 
fruit of good flavour, suitable alike for exhibition purposes and 
dessert; it is also good for preserving. 

T have “assisted”? at most of the principal horticultural 
exhibitions of this year, and I have observed that more than 
half of the prizes offered for Strawberries have been won with 
Sir Joseph Paxton. My advice to “J.T.” and others similarly 
circumstanced is not to consider their plants as cumberers of 
the ground—not to dig about them and dung them, but to 
firm the soil in which they are growing, to keep them free 
from weeds or anything impeding the free action of sun and 
air to the crowns, to give the plants another year’s trial and 
tell us of the resulis. As has been the case in my experience, 
the verdict will be, I think, that this is one of the most useful 
Strawberries in the garden.—An Exuipiror. 


PROMOTING THE GROWTH OF EVERGREENS. 


We have operated on twenty-seven sorts of Conifers, also 
Portugal Laurels, Evergreen Oak, Box, and Rhododendron, in 
all about sixty plants. The Conifers have been planted round 
the house for from fifteen to twenty-three years, and they 
average from 15 to 30 feet in height, but some of them are 
40 feet high. We had observed that for the three or four 
years before the operation the trees had become stunted; and 
Mr. Thornton of the Heatherside Nurseries gave it as his 
opinion that they were root-bound, and recommended the 
following treatment—viz., to take out the soil all round each 
tree for about 6 feet from the stem and fill-in with fresh soil. 
This was done to the depth of 18 inches by about 2 feet in 
width ; the earth below the 18 inches having been broken up 
and left rough. The soil consisted of stiff loam to the depth 
of a foot and afterwards 3 feet of blue clay. About 8 inches of 
clay was removed, and the loam was mixed with sand and 
gravel. All large roots extending across the trench were left. 
The effects did not appear last summer—i.c., the summer 


Plants growing robustly 


after the operation, but this year the growth has been extra- 
ordinary, especially in the Cedars, Wellingtonias, Deodars, 
&e. The Evergreen Oaks, which showed daylight through, 
are now dense with thick foliage—in fact the renovation is 
complete. Why would not this answer in every sort of stunted 
tree in orchards and elsewhere ?—OBsERVER. 


STOCKS FOR ROSES. 


Happrnineé to come in contact with a great grower of Roses 
—one of the working bees who has produced some of the finest 
blooms that have ever been exhibited, winning high honours 
for their owner—I asked his opinion as to the best stocks for 
Roses. This man told me willingly all he knew, concluding in 
his own plain vernacular in the following words—‘‘T’ll tell 
you what it is sir, there’s a lot o’ rot about Rose stocks.” 

He recounted that he had been growing prize Roses for many 
years, and assured me that if he had been limited to the use 
of one kind of stock—whether Manetti, hedgerow Briar, or 
seedling Briar—that he should not have gained half the prizes 
for his employer that he has done. He assured me as a large 
grower and regular exhibitor that in some seasons one stock 
is the best, and in other seasons another produces the best 
blooms, and that the only way to ensure the best Roses over 
the greatest length of time and in different years is to grow 
Roses on all sorts of stocks. By all sorts he means Manettis, 
hedgerow Briars, seedling Briars, and Briars from cuttings, 
having also some Roses on their own roois. 

For garden decoration he considers Roses from cuttings 
highly suitable, but they give but a small proportion of ex- 
hibition blooms. 

The seedling Briar he considers a good stock, but not better 
than cutting Briars, and invited me to see hundreds of plants 
growing side by side, some of the stocks having been raised 
from seed and some from cuttings, and of which it was not 
easy. to say which were the best. He considers stocks from 
cuttings fully as good as stocks from seed, and in fact is in- 
clined to give them the preference, but only on the ground, I 
think, that they are more quickly raised. His opinion is, that if 
people have a fancy to have stout plants on the seedling Briar 
they must be prepared to pay for their fancy on account of the 
time required to raise the stocks to a size ready for working. 

Manettis he considers are not adapted for cold heavy soils; 
but for rather light soils, and where plenty of water can be 
given, or the ground can be heavily mulched with manure, no 
stocks can produce finer blooms. He has also a great respect 
for the old hedgerow Briar, provided the stocks are good and are 
planted in good time. Especially early in the season he states 
that he cuts more prize blooms from the Briar than from any 
other stocks, and that if he was ordered to cease growing the 
old Briars he should have to cease exhibiting, or at least would 
be absent from many shows at which he now stages first-class 
collections. 

No one, he asserts, can win large prizes year by year who 
grows ouly one kind of stock. Such may during some seasons 
sweep the boards, but a blank is sure to come, simply because 
no one stock is the best stock for all seasons and under all 
circumstances. ‘‘ If you want to win, sir,” said my informant, 
‘take my advice and grow on all the stocks, and the proba- 
bility is that well-selected and well-managed Briars, much as 
has been said against them, will give you more first-class blooms 
than any other stocks; concluding with the above remark, 
that there is ‘a lot 0’ rot about Rose stocks.” 

I was much impressed with the remarks of this experienced 
and actual worker amongst Roses, thinking they contained 
much truth, and I am inclined to think also that they are 
worthy of a place in the Journal.—_M. D. 


PORTER’S EXCELSIOR POTATO. 


Oxzservine that one of our leading firms have submitted 
tubers of this Potato in proof of its earliness, I may note that 
it is not only an early Potato, but is also of excellent quality. 
It is not, however, contemporary with our earliest sorts, but 
ripens about the same time as Myatt’s Prolific, which may be 
called early for a round Potato. Excelsior ig also fairly pro- 
ductive, and the quality is good. But it is as an exhibition 
Potato that this variety will be most esteemed, nearly every 
root, in proper soil, producing tubers of the correct size and 
remarkably handsome, equalling, if not surpassing, the best 
samples of Paterson’s Victoria in October. For summer exhi- 
bitions of vegetables where round Potatoes are seldom attrac- 
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tively shown Porter’s Excelsior will be found to carry con- 
siderable weight where a good dish of round or pebble-shaped 
Potatoes are required. In fact it is for purposes of exhibition 
that this Potato will be primarily cultivated, the quality of 
older varieties being not only equal to it for table purposes, 
but they can be more cheaply produced. Those requiring a 
handsome Potato should add Porter’s Excelsior to their lists of 
sorts and so gratify their fancy ; for there is now-a-days much 
enjoyment derived from growing Potatoes to ‘look at.”—F. F. 


ASARUMS. 


Many moist places in our shady walks often present a naked 
and bare surface. These are the very places the Asarums 
should occupy. Some of them were introduced from other 
countries, as Asarum 
canadensis, which is 
said to have found 
its way to us from 
Canada so far back 
as 1713. They are 
thought by some to 
be more curious than 
pretty. Be that asit 
may, there is some- 
thing both curious 
and pretty about 
them; their beau- 
tiful leathery Ivy- 
like foliage has an 
appearance different 
to all other plants, 
while their half-hid- 
den curious flowers 
may easily be un- 
noticed by the casual 
observer. They are 
useful plants for the 
purpose named 
above and for damp 
rockeries, and being 
evergreen makes 
them more desirable 
still. From North 
America we have A. 
arifolium and A. 
grandifolium. From 
Virginia we have A. 


virginica. Asarum 
europeum, which 
our figure repre- 


sents, we call our 
own, and it only re- 
quires to be seen in 
its native home to 
be admired. Itissaid 
to possess powerful 
medicinal _proper- 
ties, used in cases 


tury. It is, however, so thoroughly established in this country 
as to be considered by many an indigenous plant. The 


| Chicory, Cichorium intybus, is commonly known as the wild 


Endive, and undoubtedly is a wild plant in many parts of 
England; but this is a perennial plant, the common salad 
Endive, Cichorium endivia, being an annual. 

There are two distinct varieties of Endive—the broad-leaved 
or Batavian, and the curled Endive, and of both these there are 
many sub-yarieties. An excellent form of the broad-leayed is 
Fraser’s or somebody’s Round-leaved. This has very broad 
midribs, which when blanched are of ivory whiteness, and 
possess an agreeable nutty flavour. Endive is one of the 
most useful of winter salad vegetables, growing freely, being 
tolerably hardy, and blanching quickly. The green curled 
varieties are very attractive in appearance, and “set off” 

to great advantage a 
T7 baskebict salads for 
HH) exhibition purposes. 

I a 
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ly worthy of culture, 
the curled varieties 
for appearance and 
also possessing good 
‘ flavour, the broad- 
leaved for everyday 
usefulness and high 
edible quality. 

For producing a 
full supply through- 
out the autumn and 
winter months,about 
three sowings. made 
at intervals in July, 
or two sowings in 
July and one in Au- 
gust, are all that are 
really necessary. If 
ground is vacant it 
is an excellent plan 
to sow the seed very 
thinly in drills about 
18 inches apart,thin- 
ning-out the plants 
immediately they are 
large enough to be 
handled. The plants 
also may be raised 
in beds and trans- 
planted; but it is 
highly important 
that they are not 
grown thickly in the 
seed beds, as the 
plants are neither so 
stout nor so hardy 
as when grown thin- 
ly throughout their 
whole course. The 
latest July or early 


ii 
f WY 7 Both kinds are high- 


of sickness as an 
emetic. 

The plants are 
easily cultivated, and when ounce established require to be left 
alone. Loam, peat, and leaf mould afford them a suitable 
medium to develope themselves in. I have not tried them, 
but I have an impression they would prove useful plants for 
edgings in damp shady places. They are increased by division 
almost at any time, but spring is the best time when growth 
has commenced. I have seen them quite at home in peat 
beds among other peat-loving plants in partial shade. If 
we had a variegated form of this plant I am inclined to think 
it would be an acquisition to our numerous hardy plants 
that are now taking the proper places from which they 
have so long been excluded.-—N. 


ENDIVE. 


EnpIve is one of the most important of salad vegetables, 
and a supply of it is provided for use during the winter 
months in all well-managed gardens. It is a very old vege- 
table, supposed to be a native of China and Japan, and was 
introduced into Europe in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 


Fig. 5.—Asarum europeum. 


August sowing is 
generally the most 
useful, this crop re- 
quiring protective care, and it will yield produce throughout 
the winter. At the approach of frost the plants may be trans- 
ferred to spare frames or frost-proof sheds, and from thence, 
as required for use, into warm and darkened places as Mush- 
room houses, where blanching is perfectly effected. Before 
very severe weather niany plants are blanched in the garden 
by covering them with pots, saucers, or tiles, the plants being 
covered when the foliage is quite dry. Blanching is also per- 
fectly effected by completely burying the plants in dry soil. I 
have frequently buried them, roots uppermost, on the south 
side of rows of Celery, and have dug out most perfect Endive 
throughout the month of January. Some of the plants may 
decay entirely, but many will have their hearts preserved, the 
quality of which being very crisp and sweet. It is of the 
greatest importance that they are perfectly dry when buried, 
and also perfectly uninjured by frost, or decay of the plants 
will be certain. 

Salads are so generally esteemed in winter as well as summer, 
that good breadths of Endive must not be neglected, therefore » 
it is that I draw attention to this indispensable salad yege- 
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table at the time when seed should be procured and sown.— 
R, Fisu’s Purim. 


WIMBLEDON HORTICULTURAL SHOW. 


Wietepon and the district round abound with good gar- 
deners—men who have taken active steps to advance the work 
in which they are engaged. Besides the gardeners there are 
many others—employers of gardeners, c.—who are desirous of 
fostering a taste for horticultural pursuits, seeking to perfect 
the higher branches of the art and endeavouring to inculcate a 
love for the cultivation of flowers, fruit, and vegetables amongst 
amateurs and cottagers. To this end the ‘“‘ Royal Horticultural 
and Cottage Garden Society” was established—a Society having 
a long roll of influential patronage, a practical working com- 
mittee, and active and efficient officers. Last year the Exhi- 
bition was a partial failure owing to extreme wet weather on 
the show days; this year witnessed the other extreme—a cloud- 
less sky and tropical sun, preventing, it is to be feared, many 
visitors from attending the Exhibition, for cases of sunstroke 
occurring on the adjoining common where our volunteer army 
are encamped could not have otherwise than a deterring effect 
on the minds of several dwellers in the district, who thought it 
prudent to remain “in the cool.” Still the Exhibition was well 
patronised, and was spoken of by visitors as the best that has 
been held at Wimbledon. 

The tents were pitched by permission of E. Halton, Esq., in 
the grounds of Lauriston House, the lawn, &c., being also kindly 
open to all visitors. Lauriston House is an old structure once 
occupied by Wilberforce the celebrated philanthropist, and the 
Scotch Fir is shown which he is reputed to have planted. The 
lawn contains many fine deciduous trees and Conifers, and the 
beds of Geraniums, &c., are extremely gay, the best we have 
this year seen, and the entire garden is evidently managed by 
an able and industrious man in Mr. Chandler. 

In support of the Society special prizes were offered by Lady 
Peek; the Misses Reeves, Wochays; I’. B. Thomas, Esq., Kast 
Hill House; R. F. Dunbar, Esq.; and Messrs. Dick Radclyffe 
and Co. In the cottagers’ division several ‘‘ specials ” were also 
provided by ladies and gentlemen of the district. As contribat- 
ing to the value and attractiveness of the Exhibition, choice and 
extensive groups of plants were arranged by Messrs. James 
Veitch & Sons, the Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea; Messrs. 
Jackson & Sons, Kingston-on-Thames; Messrs. Rollisson and 
Sons, Tooting; and Mr. Kinghorn, the Nurseries, Hast Sheen. 
Messrs. Dick Radclyffe & Co. also exhibited attractive cases of 
Ferns, &c. In the several classes there was goodcompetition. Mr. 
Lyne, gardener to A. Schlusser, Esq., Belvidere, Wimbledon; 
My. Jordan, gardener to J. Boustead, Esq., Cannizero House; Mr. 
Bentley, gardener to Sir T. Gabriel, Bart., Edgecumbe Hall; 
Mr. Smith, gardener to G. C. Joad, Esq., Oakfield; Mr. Roser, 
gardener to T. Shaw, Esq., Inner Park Road; Mr. Stratton, 
gardener to Miss Forbes, &c., were amongst the principal ex- 
hibitors. The cottagers’ classes were admirably filled, and the 
numerous dishes of fruit and vegetables, also of cut flowers, 
window plants, and boxes were in the highest degree creditable 
to the exhibitors, and encouraging to the promoters of the Ex- 
hibition. 

We cannot do more than note the general character of the 
display, enumerating a few of the prominent exhibits. The 
‘principal centre of attraction was the marquee in which the 
large plants were arranged. At one end was the collection of 
Messrs. Veitch, including Roses in pots, also boxes of cut 


blooms ; and at the other the excellent group of Messrs. Jackson 


and Sons, The most striking plants on the central stage were 
the Caladiums from Mr. Jordan. These were truly magnificent 
plants, and which would show to advantage at the best metro- 
politan exhibitions; indeed, it is a question if plants equal to 
them have been exhibited in London. They vary from 4 to 
‘6 feet in diameter, every leaf being in perfect health and colour, 
and skilfully tied, the plants being firm and symmetrical, yet 
not severely formal. The sorts are Meyerbeer ; Excellent, an 
improvement on Chantinii; Belleymei, Prince Albert Kdward, 
Triomphe de l’Exposition, brighter than Bicolor splendens ; and 
Duc Adolphe de Nassau. An idea of the vigour of these plants 
‘may be imagined when we state that the corms exceed a foot in 
diameter. The plants are in 12-inch pots, which are, however, 
‘partly hidden by the exuberant foliage. Mr. Stratton, Mr. Cole, 
Mr. Law, and Mr. Lyne also exhibited well-grown and highly- 
coloured plants. Such plants as Mr. Jordan’s are worth more 
reward than the mere 15s. prize, and the Judges should have 
recorded them some special token of recognition. 

Next in point of attraction were the Zonal Pelargoniums from 
Mr. Roser and Mr. Lyne. Mr. Roser’s plants in 6-inch pots 
were admirable examples of culture, the foliage and trusses 
being alike in great vigour and perfection. Corsair and Richard 
Dean were especially brilliant amongst the scarlets, and Dr. 
Tate and Mrs. Turner were the best of the pink varieties. The 
same exhibitors and Mr. Law staged capital plants in 8-inch 
pots, also good collections of double varieties. Ferns were well 


exhibited by Mr. Jordan, Mr. Bentley, Mr. Chapman, gardener 
to P. Maccabe, Esq.; and Mr. Turner, gardener to W. T. Prit- 
chard, Esq. Mr. Jordan,had a splendid plant of Adiantum con- 
cinnum latum, good Gymnogrammas, a Neottopteris, and a 
fine Davallia Mooreana. F'uchsias were numerous, and were 
characterised by size rather than quality ; still many good plants 
were staged by Mr. Stratton, Mr. Lyne, and Mr. Law. Gloxinias 
were very good from Mr. Lyne and Mr. Curtis, gardener to J. 
Barlow, Esq. Achimenes were also very fine from Mr. Jordan, 
and good from Mr. Lyne and Mr. Turner. The best stove and 
greenhouse plants came from Mr. Jordan, Mr. Moorman, gardener 
to the Misses Christy, and Mr. Bentley; Mr. Chapman, Mr. 
Law, and Mr. Jordan also exhibiting well in the miscellaneous 
collections, Begonia Vesuvius from the last-named cultivator 
being extremely effective. For the best specimen flowering 
plant Mr. Jordan had the place of honour with a good Cleroden- 
dron Balfourii, Mr. Smith occupying the same position with a 
capital example of Rhaphis flabelliformis in the class for speci- 
men foliage plants. Very good Lycopodiums came from Mr, 
Turner, Mr. Bentley, and Mr. Cooling. 

Table plants were admirably exhibited. For twelve plants 
in pairs Mr. Jordan was placed first, Mr. Lyne second, and Mr, 
Bentley third. For six plants the prizes went respectively to 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Law, and Mr. Moorman. The Crotons and 
Dracewnas were in admirable health and colour. These collec- 
tions were highly creditable to the cultivators, most of the plants 
being superior, but a few—just a few—would have been as well 
left at home. 

A class was provided for eighteen plants in 8-inch pots, which 
brought out six competitors, the collections wholly occupying 
asmall tent. Mr. Smith was well placed first with plants of 
high quality and tastefully arranged. This group included a 
capital Aralia Veitchii, Cocos Weddeliana, a very good Paullinia 
thalictrifolia, Crotons, Dracenas, a Saccolabium, Anthurium, 
and Cypripedium. Mr. Lyne was a good second with larger 
plants, and Mr. Bentley third. Classes of this character are 
steps in the right direction, as opening a way for exhibitors who 
have neither large plants nor large houses, but who have never- 
theless worthy specimens of culture which they can arrange 
withtaste. It becomes a question whether it is not preferable 
to apportion a convenient amount of space and allow each exhi- 
bitor to occupy it with any number of plants he likes, awarding 
the prizes to the most healthy—not necessarily the largest— 
plants, and their most tasteful disposition. Such a plan would 
bring out fresh ideas in grouping and be attractive and instruc- 
tive, and would open a way also for securing the largest number 
of competitors. According to the ordinary framing of schedules 
many gardeners are debarred from showing because they have 
not the stipulated number of plants of a uniform size, but they 
could occupy 30, 40, or 50 square feet of space in a creditable 
and attractive manner. Some of the groups at Wimbledon were 
not well arranged, and “education” in the artistic grouping of 
plants is generally needed. Semicircular groups of plants along 
both sides of a tent, as was the case at Richmond, have a beau- 
tiful effect, and the idea is worthy of being carried out more 
generally at local shows. 

Roses were not extensively exhibited. For twenty-four blooms 
Mr. Moorman, Mr. Fanning, Roehampton, and Rev. J. M. Brack- 
enbury, Wimbledon, were placed in the order named for good 
collections ; and for twelve blooms Mr. Scott, Pelham Road, 
staged a collection of high quality. Bouquets were good, also 
“ button-holes,” especially from Mrs. Lyne, Miss Olliver, and 
Mrs. Jordan. A Rosebud, white Jasmine, Stephanotis, and 
Maidenhair Fern were the prevailing associations. 

Stands of cut flowers were very attractive, especially one 
composed of “annuals” from Mrs. Jordan; but Ageratums are 
not annuals, and Mrs. Jordan was lucky in not having been 
disqualified. There were dozens of “‘soup plates” arranged 
with flowers and fruit which were very attractive; but for Lady 
Peek’s prizes for cut flowers of hardy perennials the exhibits 
were poor, and very few of the flowers were named. 

Fruit was limited in quantity and not superior in quality. 
There was one miserable Pine, most of the ‘‘ Black’”” Hamburgh 
Grapes were brown, and the white Grapes were unripe. The 
prizes were rightly awarded to the smallest bunches as being 
fairly well finished. For black Grapes Mr. Tucker, gardener 
to Mrs. Jones, Mr. Lee, gardener to G. Turner, Esq., Oaklands, 
and Mr. Bentley were successful; and for white Grapes Mr. 
Barker, gardener to J. Murray, Esq., was first with Frontigrans, 
Mr. Lee being second with Muscats, and Mr. Ansell third’ with 
Foster’s White Seedling. For Melons Rev. J. M. Brackenbury 
was first with Golden Perfection. Strawberries, Currants, 
Gooseberries, &c., were of fairly good quality. 

Vegetables were freely exhibited, but as a rule they were too 
large, and deficient in quality and high finish. For a collection 
Mr. Lyne, Mr. Jordan, and Rev. J. M. Brackenbury were placed 
as named. Cucumbers were too old and large, and the prize 
was given to the largest and oldest. The best brace for table 
quality came from Mr. Ansell, and were not noticed. The 
cottagers exhibited largely, and worthily won the several prizes. 
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The Exhibition was a successful one, and Mr. Appleby, the 
Secretary, superintended with his known courtesy and activity, 
and was well supported by several members of the Committee. 
Major-General Poulton ably presided at the luncheon on the 
first day of the Show. He is an active patron of the Society, 
and by his and other influential aid it can hardly fail to prosper. 
The Exhibition closed on the 13th inst. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
JvuLy 19TH AND 20TH. 


Tue Exhibition which is now being held at South Kensington, 
and which closes this (Thursday) evening, is the last of the 
metropolitan summer exhibitions. The schedule was a remark- 
ably modest one, including but nine classes for plants, four for 
Carnations and Picotees, and fourteen for Roses. Even so far 
as regards the latter flower there was no pretence of making a 
“great Rose Show,” prizes only being offered for twenty-fours, 
twelves, and sixes; a wise decision on two grovnds—the late- 
ness of the season, and the great opportunities that have been 
provided (and responded to) in other places during the legitimate 
Rose season. But as supplementary to this limited provision of 
classes there was valuable subjunctive aid afforded by the com- 
petition for the important special prizes which were offered by 
the Pelargonium Society, by Messrs. Veitch & Sons for fruit, 
and by Messrs. Carter & Co., Sutton & Sons, Hurst & Sons, and 
Mr. Monro for vegetables. The Pelargonium Society offered 
upwards of £60 for competition in twelve classes, Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons upwards of £100 in eight classes, and the vegetable 
prizes were extremely liberal. Besides these additions to the 
Society’s prizes the valuable volunteer collections of plants from 
the leading nurserymen were arranged in the large marquee 
with the same effect which these plants always produce, and 
which contribute so powerfully to the success and attractiveness 
of an exhibition. Thus is the position of this old Society recog- 
nised in being rallied round and supported as the accepted head 
and centre of the horticultural craft in Britain. Let us now 
look at the results of these combined efforts. In the aggregate 
the Show must be described as one of the best which have been 
arranged in London fora very long time. The fruit for Messrs. 
Veitch’s prizes make a noble display, occupying about 200 feet- 
length of table, and the vegetables are extensively exhibited ; 
the Peas are in wonderful excellence, and other vegetables are 
highly superior—thanks to the enterprise of the firms named 
and skilful cultivation. 

Extensive and attractive miscellaneous groups of plants are 
arranged in the large tent, and the boxes of cut Roses 
arranged in front of them, and especially the cut blooms of 
Carnations and Picotees, produce an excellent effect.. Mr. 
Turner, Slough, set up groups of specimen Ivies extremely 
ornamental, and Palms. These are fringed with table plants 
and Roses—a most extensive and admirable group. Messrs. 
Veitch & Sons occupy the centre of the tent effectively as 
they always do, the plants being composed of Palms, Yuccas, 
Liliums, Nepenthes, &c., fringed with Orchids, Gloxinias, and 
Ferns. Messrs. Jackson & Sons, Kingston, and Mr. B.-S. 
Williams, Holloway, arranged capital collections of stove and 
greenhouse plants, the Heaths, Allamandas, Statices, Orchids, 
&c., being highly ornamental. Mr. Wills arranged a highly at- 
tractive collection, consisting of very tall green Dracenas, 
Palms, and Tree Ferns, the base being covered with Lycopodium, 
in which Roses, Water Lilies, &c., are artistically disposed. 
He also exhibits golden Caladiums and other new and choice 
plants. Messrs. Osborn & Sons, Fulham, sent a group com- 
posed of fine-foliaged plants in which a splendid specimen of 
Davallia Mooreana is conspicuous. Mr. Wimsett, Ashburnham 
Park Nursery, arranged a similar group; and Messrs. Lane and 
Son specimen Ivies. Messrs. Rollisson & Sons sent a very orna- 
mental collection of plants. Mr. Aldous, South Kensington, 
arranged a collection in which Hydrangeas and Kalosanthes 
are very effective. Mr. Laing staged Palms, &c., with hand. 
some Bicolor Pelargoniums ; and Messrs. H. G. Henderson and 
Sons exhibit new double and other Pelargoniums. Messrs. 
J. & CO. Lee, Hammersmith, arranged a large and ornamental 
collection of fine-foliaged plants and Liliums; and Mr. Burley, 
Brentwood, large Palms, Phormiums, &c. 

Messrs. Veitch & Sons sent a most noteworthy collection of 
Figs and Peaches in pots, the trees being remarkably clean and 
healthy, and heavily laden with fruit. Fruit trees also come 
from the Society’s garden. 

Glancing briefly at the classes we note that for six Fuchsias 
(amateurs) Mr. Weston, gardener to D. Martineau, Esq., Clap- 
ham Park, is first with healthy and not too formal pyramids 
4 to 5 feet in height; Mr. Lambert, gardener to H. W. Segelcke, 
Esq., Dulwich, being second. For twenty-four Fuchsias in not 
less than twelve kinds, in pots not exceeding 8 inches in dia- 
meter, Mr. Lambert is first for well-flowered plants, Mr. Weston 
having the second place. Mr. Pestridge exhibits in the nurse- 
rymen’s class. The trade growers, however, seldom devote their 
Space to specimen Fuchsias. 


For twelve Liliums in pots, in not fewer than four kinds 
(open), Mr. Turner, Slough, bas the first prize with L. auratum, 
L. lancifolium roseum, L. Fortunei, L. Humboldtii, and L. 
eximium. lL. auratum virginalis in this collection is very 
chaste and effective. For a collection of twenty-four varieties of 
succulent plants suitable for bedding purposes in pans 12 inches 
in diameter Mr. Dean, Haling, is the only exhibitor, and is 
awarded the first prize. ¢ 

[Considering the recent tropical weather there is an admir- 
able display of Roses. The prizes will be found in the advertised 
list of awards, and the collections will be noticed next week. | 


CaRNATIONS AND PicotEES.—Of these “D., Deal,” remarks 
that it was pleasant to see the goodly number of exhibits in this 
class, but at the same time it was small in comparison to what 
the merits of the flowers, their extreme beauty and fragrance, 
deserved. It was in a great measure owing to the exertions of 
Mr. E.S. Dodwell that this result was gained, and that the plea- 
sure of meeting such northern growers as Messrs. F'. D. Horner, 
Rudd, Bowers, Simonite, and Lord was given to those interested 
in them in the south, and it was pleasant to have an oppor- 
tunity of exchanging ideas on a subject on which we all loved 
to talk. In the open class two excellent stands, coming close 
to one another, were exhibited by Mr. Charles Turner and Mr. 
Douglas, the prizes going in the order named. Mr. Turner’s 
flowers were Flora’s Garland, R.F., an old variety rarely ever 
seen; Mrs. Holland, r.F.; James Taylor, very beautiful ; Guards- 
man, rather crowded; Florence Nightingale, Lord Rancliffe, 
Lord Clifton, Mars, Ajax, and Clipper. Mr. Douglas had Mr. 
Hextall, Earl of Wilton, Isaac Wilkinson, very good; Rose of 
Stapleford, fine; Sportsman, Lord Rancliffe, Earl of Stamford, 
Rifleman, James Merryweather, Dreadnought, Superb, and Lord 
Lewisham. 

In the open class for Picotees the same results took place. Mr. 
Turner’s flowers were Rival Purple, splashy; Miss Foord, Miss 
Wood, Princess of Wales, R.F., good; Mrs. Allcroft, R.F., good; 
Cyathea, rough; Mrs. Niven, good; Mrs. Sumners, R.F.; Mr. 
Gibbons, white, rather flushed; Ethel, very lovely, R.F.; and 
Miss Small. Mr. Douglas had Mrs. Fordham, too full and con- 
fused; Norfolk Beauty, good; Mrs, Keynes, J. B. Bryant, ex. 
ex.; Juliana, Mrs. Allcroft, Ethel, Picco, Ganymede, and Princess 
of Wales. The third prize went to Mr. Birch. 

In the amateurs’ class Mr. Dodwell was first in Carnations 
and also in Picotees, Mr. Douglas being second in both cases. 
Mr. Dodwell’s Carnations were John Keet, Squire Meynell, Sir 
J. Paxton, Mrs. Dodwell, Falconbridge, James Merryweather, 
Admiral Curzon, E. S. Dodwell, John Baily, Lord Raglan, Pre- 
mier, and Eccentric Jack. His Picotees were Princess of 
Wales, Miss Lee, Rev. F. D. Horner, Juliana, Mary, Mrs. Sim- 
mons, Hdith Dombrain, J. B. Bryant, John Smith, Alice, Minnie, 
and Alliance. Mr. Douglas’s flowers were Mr. Hextall, Isaac 
Wilkinson, Lord Ranclifie, Rose of Stapleford, Rifleman, Harl 
of Stamford, James Merryweather, Mr. Cooper, True Briton, 
Annihilator, Marshal Ney, and Lord Lewisham; while in 
Picotees he had Mrs. Fordham, J. B. Bryant, Mrs. Keynes, 
Mary, Princess of Wales, Mrs. Hornby, Picco, Mrs. Allcroft, 
Admiration, Obadiah, and Norfolk Beauty. 

The fact that this has to be sent to press in about an hour 
after the prizes are awarded must make it a mere barren record 
of names, and one only. has to express regret that so little is 
done for this very beautiful class of plants. 


PrLarconium SHow.—The plants are grouped in the large 
marquee. Many of them had received injury in transit, and the 
show cannot be described as either extensive or successful. The 
most varied and extensive collection of plants came from the 
Society’s garden at Chiswick. The Judges withheld several 
prizes—a discretion wisely exercised, for many of the collections 
are anything but meritorious. 

For twelve plants (‘‘ Florists’ class’’), in pots not exceeding 
8 inches in diameter, prizes of £8 and £5 wereoffered. Mr. 
Catlin, gardener to Mrs. Lermitte, Finchley, is placed first for 
healthy semi-globular plants about 2 feet in diameter, the trusses 
being numerous and fine. For four plants in 6-inch pots re- 
markable for finely-formed flowers irrespective of colour, Mr. 
Catlin has again the first place with Heather Bell, Amazon, 
Lesbia, and Solon, all raised by Dr. Denny; Mr. Evans, nursery- 
man, Penge, being second with Rienzi (Dr. Denny), President 
Thiers, Mons. Lesseps (Lemoine), and Acme (F. & A. Smith), 

For twelve plants (‘‘ decorative class’’) in 8-inch pots the prizes 
were £8 and £5. Mr. Catlin is placed first for plants about 
2 feet in diameter, healthy, and with numerous and fine trusses. 
A second prize was not given. Mr. Brise, Finchley, having the 
third place for rather, starved specimens; Mr. Hvans being 
placed fourth. 

For thirty plants in 6-inch pots (‘‘ irrespective of class ”) the 
prizes were £6, £4, and £2. Mr. Catlin has the first place for 
healthy plants with fine trusses, but the plants were drawn, 
rendering free staking necessary. 

For six double-flowering varieties in 6-inch pots, Mr. Evans, 
Penge, is awarded the second prize, and Mr. Catlin third, for 
plants of no particular merit. ~ 
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For one hybrid Pelargonium of distinct and ornamental 
character, a ‘‘ hybrid” Cape Pelargonium, Pixie, is exhibited 
by Mr. Pearson, Chilwell, a very attractive plant having no ap- 
pearance of a hybrid; neither is Happy Thought exhibited by 
Mr. Evans, a hybrid, and the prizes were withheld. The other 
exhibits in these classes do not call for notice, and we do not 
hesitate to say that the Pelargoniums as a whole were not 
worthy of the prizes which were offered for them. 

Messrs. Verrcu’s Prizes.—In the class for a collection of fruit 
in ten distinct dishes, first honours are awarded to Mr. Cole- 
man, gardener to Harl Somers, Kastnor Castle, who exhibits 
Black Hamburgh Grapes of the true Eastnor type, very fine 
but not perfectly ripe Muscats, a splendid Golden Gem Melon, 
and equally superior Bellegarde Peaches, Black Hagle Cherries, 
Frogmore Late Pine Strawberries, Governor Wood Cherries, 
Nectarines, Figs, and a Pine Apple—an admirable collection and 
deserving of its place. Mr. Sage, gardener to Earl Brown- 
low, is placed second with a fine collection, noticeable for a 
well ripened cluster of the Banana, Musa Cavendishii, highly 
superior Figs, and McLaughlin’s Plums, good Grapes, Cherries, 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Strawberries. Mr. Tillyard, gardener 
to the Countess of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, Brigg, is placed 
third; the Grosse Mignonne Peaches being very fine, and the 
rest good, but the Grapes not fully ripe. 

In the next class for six dishes Mr. Bannerman, gardener to 
Lord Bagot, Blithfield, Rugeley, is placed first for a splendid 
dish of Black Hamburgh and Muscat Grapes, Trentham Hybrid 
Melon, a Smooth Cayenne Pine, Royal George Peaches, and 
Elruge Nectarines. Mr. Cox, gardener to Earl Beauchamp, 
being second with a Prickly Cayenne Pine, a capital Golden 
Gem Melon, Royal George Peaches, Elruge Nectarines, very 
good Muscats, and fair Black Hamburgh Grapes. The third 
prize is awarded to Mr. Wallis, gardener to HE. M. Mundy, Esq., 
Shipley Hall, Derby, for very similar and very good dishes; an 
extra prize being awarded to Mr. Rutland, gardener to the 
Duke of Richmond, Goodwood. In this collection are very 
large but not highly finished Grapes. Five others competed. 

For three bunches of Muscat of Alexandria Grapes the first 
prize is worthily awarded to Mr. Bannerman for splendid 
bunches, well filled and highly finished; Mr. Woodbridge, gar- 
dener to the Duke of Northumberland, being second also for 
capital fruit; Mr. Wallis being third for bunches and berries 
perhaps still better, but not quite so ripe as the Syon House 
Grapes. There are eleven competitors. In the class for three 
bunches of Black Hamburghs thirteen compete, the bunches 
Rete Be ncrelay large, but many berries are deficient in colour. 

e 


ately large, but well coloured. The weight of the bunches 
averages about 3 lbs. each. Mr. Somers is placed second for 
good bunches of remarkably fine berries; the third prize 
going to Mr. T. Coomber, gardener to J. A. Rolls, Hsq., Hendre 
Park, Monmouth, for exceedingly clean fruit but small. In the 
class for three bunches of any kind except Muscat of Alexandria 
and Black Hamburgh Mr. Bagot is first for remarkably com- 
pact and well-finished bunches of Black Alicante, Mr. Louden 
being second with two bunches of Golden Champion, well filled 
but the berries somewhat irregular, and one Madresfield Court 
better than either, still not perfectly coloured, yet they beat 
three fine bunches of the Duke of Buccleuch near them from 
Mr. Wildsmith, but not ripe; the third prize going to Mr. Sage 
for large bunches of Buckland Sweetwater. 

Full bunches and fine berries of the Duke of Buccleuch are 


exhibited in the miscellaneous class by Messrs. Lane & Son, | 


Great Berkhampstead, but they are not quite ripe. As exhibited 
this is certainly a very promising Grape. A collection of fruit 

from Mr. Jones, Frogmore, contains two Cayenne Pines, 
weighing 18 lbs. 14 ozs.; Goliath and Victoria Plums, very fine ; 
Buckingham Mignonne Peaches, a Royal Ascot Melon, Cherries, 
and poor Apricots. This collection is not in competition. 
ea Lane & Sons exhibit Vines in pots carrying heavy crops 
of fruit. 

A fine collection of Pines is exhibited, over forty in number. 
The first prize is taken by Mr. G. Wyness, gardener to G. 
Keith, Esq., Usan House. Montrose, N.B., with three splendid 
fruit of Ripley Queen; second Mr. W. Chamberlain, gardener 
to H. Thompson, Esq., Bushey, Herts, for three fruit of Queens; 
third Mr. G. Tillyard, for the same variety. Latterly Pines have 
not been well exhibited, but the collection here staged contains 
many excellent fruit. 


For six Peaches of one kind the first prize is taken by Mr. 
G. Fennell, gardener to E. Cazalet, Esq., Fairlawn Park, Ton- 
bridge, for fine well-coloured fruit of Noblesse; second Mr. J. 
Hill, gardener, The Poles, Ware, Herts, for Barrington, which 
is well coloured; third Mr. W. Coleman, gardener to Harl 
Somers, Hastnor Castle, for well-coloured fruit of Bellegarde. 
An extra prize is awarded to Mr. Tillyard, gardener to the 
Countess of Yarborough, Brocklesby Park, Lincolnshire, for 
fine specimens of Grosse Mignonne. Sixteen dishes are put 


rst prize is awarded to Mr. Louden, gardener to T. | 
Barnes, Esq., The Quinta, Salop, for very large, well shouldered, | 
and symmetrical bunches; the berries being not proportion- | 


up. Among Nectarines there are some dishes of fine and 
highly-coloured fruit shown. The first prize going to Mr. A. 
Jamieson, gardener to the Earl of Crawford, Haigh Hall, Wigan, 
for Elruge; second to Mr. Edmonds, gardener to the Duke of 
St. Albans, Bestwood Lodge, Nottingham, for the same variety ; 
third Mr. J. Hill, for Murrey Nectarine. The Peaches and 
Nectarines are remarkably well exhibited. 

VeGETABLES.— These are numerous and excellent—by far the 
finest show that has been seen this year, occupying a length of 
table of 200 feet. 

Messrs. Carter & Co,’s Prizes.—For the best twelve dishes 
of vegetables, comprising Onions, Carrots, Turnips, Tomatoes, 
Cauliflowers, Celery, Commander-in-Chief Peas, Pedigree Wind- 
sor Beans, Dwarf Kidney Beans, and Porter’s Excelsior Pota- 
toes, sixteen collections are staged. The first prize of £10 10s. 
goes to Mr. G. T. Miles, gardener to Lord Carington, Wycombe 
Abbey ; second to Mr. W. G. Pragnell, gardener to W. G. Digby, 
Esq., Sherborne Castle, Dorset; third to Mr. V. Arker, Chelten- 
ham; fourth to Mr. Cross, gardener to J. Hough, Esq., Sid- 
mouth, Devon; fifth to Mr. J. Bain, The Gardens, Downton 
Hall, Ludlow. For the best brace of Cucumbers Mr. J. Lockie, 
gardener to Lord Fitzgerald, Oakley Court, Windsor, won with 
Lockie’s Masterpiece ; Mr. R. Philips, being second with Tender 
and True; third going to Mr. Neighbour, gardener to G. Wythes, 
Esq., Bickley Court, Kent. Seventeen brace being exhibited. 
Melons: the best brace is contributed by Mr. T. Coomber, gar- 
dener to J. A. Rolls, Esq., Hendre Park, Monmouth, with Blox- 
holm Hall and Read’s Scarlet-flesh ; second Mr. J. Neighbour, 
with Bloxholm Hall and Hero of Bath; third Mr. O. Goldsmith, 
gardener to Sir W. Farquhar, Bart. 

Messrs. Surron anp Sons’ Prizes.—For six dishes of Peas, 
the first prize, a silver medal and £2, is won by Mr. R. Gilbert, 
gardener to the Marquis of Exeter, Burghley, with fine ex- 
amples of Duke of Edinburgh, Duchess of Edinburgh, Comman- 
der-in-Chief, G. F. Wilson, Dr. McLean, and Laxton’s Marvel. 
Mr. W. G. Pragnell, Sherborne Castle, being second with good 
dishes of Standard, Duchess of Edinburgh, &c. There are 
eight collections. For a collection of vegetables, twelve distinct 
kinds, the first prize, a gold medal and £5, is awarded to Mr. 
W.°G. Pragnell, gardener to D. W. Digby, Esq., who has 
capital dishes of Early Nantes Carrot, Giant White Tripoli 
Onion, Sandringham White Celery, Porter’s Excelsior Potatoes, 
Canadian Wonder Beans, Giant Emerald Marrow Pea, Tender 
and True Cucumber, &c. Mr. R. Gilbert, gardener to the Mar- 
quis of Exeter, is second, winning the silver medal; and Mr. 
W. Cox, gardener to Earl Beauchamp, Madresfield Court, secur- 
ing the bronze medal, both contributing fine collections. There 
are twelve exhibitors. For a collection of Cucumbers and 
Melons the gold medal and £3 are awarded to Mr. W. Cox for 
Hero of Bath, Prince’s Favourite, and Golden Gem Melons; 
Madresfield Prolific, and Duke of Connaught Cucumbers. Mr. 
W. G. Pragnell being second, having the silver medal, and Mr. 
R. Gilbert third with excellent examples. There are five com- 

etitors. 

, Messrs. Hurst & Sons’ Prizes.—For six dishes of Mr. Lax- 
ton’s Peas the first prize of £4 is won by Mr. G. T. Miles, gar- 
dener to Lord Carington, Wycombe Abbey, who exhibits dishes 
of The Shah, Standard, Superlative, Laxton’s No. 1, Fillbasket, 
and Supplanter. The remaining prizes are taken by Mr. R. 
Gilbert and Mr. T. Bailey, The Gardens, Shardeloes, Amer- 
sham, in the order named. There are eleven exhibitors. 

The prizes offered by Mr. Munro for Duke of Edinburgh 
Cucumber are awarded to Mr. R. Phillip, gardener to Capt. Jack- 
son, The Deodars, Gravesend; second prize going to Mr. EH. 
Bennett, Barnet ; third to Mr. Cross, gardener to J. Hough, Esq., 
Peak House, Sidmouth. Eleven exhibitors. 

Messrs. James Carter & Co. exhibit seventy varieties of 
Peas which had been grown at their trial grounds, and also ripo 
seed of each variety, and a wonderful collection of Giant White 
Tripoli Onions, the bulbs averaging 20 inches in circumference, 
and with the size fine quality. Mr. Ormson exhibits his cele- 
brated upright tubular boiler, and Messrs. Dick Radclyffe & Co. 
attractive cases of plants. The Exhibition is highly worthy of 
inspection. 


Fruit CommirtEe.—Henry Webb, Esq., in the chair. Mr. 
Brown, gardener to Hon. Mrs. Bathurst, Hyams, sent a dish of 
well-grown Physalis edulis, or Cape Gooseberry, to which a letter 
of thanks was awarded. A fine dish of Beurré d’Amanlis Pear 
was sent by J. S. Virtue, Esq., of Oatlands Park, grown by Mr. 
Cornhill, gardener, to which a cultural commendation was 
awarded. The same gentleman also exhibited a dish of Apples 
under the name of Gooseberry Pippin, but which proved to be 


/ the Winter Greening. Mr. J. Cox of Redleaf Gardens sent a 


dish of Redleaf Russet but the fruit was not fresh. A seedling 
Melon was received from Mr. Sinclair, Hasthampstead Park, 
Wokingham. It is of large size, oval, and with a pale red flesh, 
but the flavour was inferior. The Rev. A.D. Stackpoole, Court, 
Chelmsford, sent an Apple of medium size, deep yellow, and 
with a tinge of red on one side. It was reforred to the Director 
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to report upon at the next meeting. Mr. Wildsmith, gardener 
to Viscount Eversley, Heckfield, sent a seedling Melon called 
Heckfield Hybrid, which was uuripe, and the Committee could 
not decide upon its merits. Mr. Cox, gardener to Lord Beau- 
champ, Madresfield Court, sent a seedling Melon called Hardy 
Prolific, scarlet flesh, which was not of good flavour. 

Messrs. Lane & Son of Berkhampstead sent a dish of Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps Grape of excellent flavour, but not quite ripe. 
A letter of thanks was awarded. Mr. R. Gilbert of Burghley 
Gardens sent a bunch of Abercairney Seedling Grape. Its 
bunch is like that of a small Black Hamburgh, and the berries 
are small, black, and oval; the flavour is sweet and vinous, but 
it is so small the Committee did not consider it an improvement 
on others already in cultivation. The Hon. and Rev. J. T. Bos- 
cawen sent a dish of Dr. Hogg Grape, the flavour of which was 
delicious. A letter of thanks was awarded to Mr. Boscawen. 
Mr. D. Mills, Turnham Green, sent branches of Red Currants. 
Mr. R. Gilbert sent a dish of very fine Tomatoes called Jackson’s, 
said to have been selected from Hathaway’s. A cultural com- 
mendation was awarded. 


Fiorat ComMittEe.—W. B. Kellock, Esq., in the chair. A 
first-class certificate was awarded to T. Laxton, Esq., Stamford, 
for Rose Mrs. Laxton, a variety in the way of Marie Baumann 
but more cupped. A second-class certificate was given to Mr. 
Perkins, Leamington, for a Picotee, a self, full, and of a buff or 
straw colour, fairly smooth and full. 

Messrs. Veitch & Sons received a first-class certificate for 
Utricularia Endressii, and also for Begonia Viscountess Done- 
raile, a variety with fine flowers of a rich crimson-scarlet colour. 
A vote of thanks for a finely bloomed plant of Vanda Lowii was 
given to H. G. Elliott, Esq., The Crescent, Downs Park Road, 
Clapton. A first-class certificate was given to J. H.. Hawley, 
Esq., Ranelagh Gardens, Leamington, for Pelargonium Lea- 
mington Lassie, a bright pink semi-double flower of vigorous 
habit and large truss. 

A most distinct and handsome Fern—a gold-spangled Gymno- 
gramma—was exhibited by Mr. W. Brown, gardener to Mrs. 
Alston, Elmdon Hall, near Birmingham, for which he received 
a first-class certificate. A vote of thanks was given to G. F. 
Wilson, Esq., for cut blooms of various Lilies, including L. cali- 
fornicum, L. longiflorum, L. eximium, the Martagon Lily, &c. 
Mr. Charles Noble exhibited Thujopsis borealis aurea, a very 
distinct variety, with the habit vigorous, and if the constitution 
should prove hardy it will be an acquisition. Messrs. Sanders 
and Co., seed-growers, showed a dwarf white Candytuft, which 
though good wasnot considered sufficiently distinct to receive an 
award. 

Dr. Denny of Stoke Newington exhibited two baskets of 
Pelargoniums—viz., Heather Bell and Globosa major. Mrs. 
Edward Fox, 44, Market Street, Brighton, exhibited some very 
natural-looking specimens of Roses modelled in wax, and which 
were highly commended. They were admirably executed. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


We omitted to notice that Messrs. Bell & Son of Norwich 
exhibited recently a stand of their new seedling hybrid Bour- 
bon Rose CaTHERINE BELL, and their seedling Tea Rose Mrs. 
Orrz. 


— Tue seventh annual Exhibition of winDow PLANTS 
grown within the City was held on the 13th inst. in the 
gardens, Finsbury Circus. The Duchess of Teck, who was 
announced to distribute the prizes, arrived early in the after- 
noon. A splendid bouquet was presented to the Duchess by 
Miss Davies. The Duke of Teck, replying to some observations 
of the Lord Mayor, observed that the difficulties of cultivation 
were great, particularly in a place where bricks and stone had 
almost banished every vestige of vegetation. Here it was that 
the influence of flowers was most felt. They all knew their 
tendency to brighten the home and cheer the sick. The Royal 
Horticultural Society’s silver medal was awarded to a youth 
named Jarvis for the best plant. 


—— Ar the meeting of the Horticunturan Crus held on 
Wednesday last the following new members were admitted: 
Messrs. Charles W. Morriss, King’s Lynn; Thomas Hanbury, 
Ashburton House, Croydon; Palazzo Orenzo, Mentone; Henry 
Ormson, King’s Road, Chelsea; David Syme, Edinburgh, N.B.; 
Joseph Broome, Didsbury, Manchester; and David Allister, 
Mark Lane. i 


— Persons with horticultural tastes who visit the public 
gardens and grounds at Washington do not see all in that 
line worth their attention at the capital. Mr. Saul’s nurseries 
and greenhouses on the Seventh Street road, just beyond the 
city borders, well deserve notice; and though, as a commercial 
place, it does not show specimens such as are found in the 


Experimental and Botanic Gardens, its great collection of 
almost every class of plants is very interesting. Against the 
walls of his office and packing-house—brick and roughcast— 
have been trained a number of yarieTIEs or Iyy; and the 
effect produced is at once beautiful and striking. Some are 
more robust growers than others; some are variegated, almost 
white; others of the deepest richest green; and the com- 
bination and contrast enhances the beauty of all. Most of 
the growth now reaches the eaves, so that the wall is almost 
hidden by this lovely draping. The inquiry suggests itself, 
Why on rural buildings to which it is 0 much more appro- 
priate, enduring and beautiful than paint, this natural cover- 
ing is not more frequently resorted to? and why in cities the 
naked walls of churches and other public and private buildings 
should not be thus adorned and protested ? 


— To the many inquirers seeking information How To 
prE Mossgs, Grasses, AND Friowesrs, the following mode as 
adopted in Germany may be useful :— 

To Dye Moss Green.—Boil half a pound of alum'‘in four 
quarts of water, and dissolve half a pound of finely triturated 
mineral blue in it, and a dark green dye is the result. Or a. 
very beautiful green dye may be made with indigo—carmine. 
and picric acid, adding water to reduce it to the desired hue. 
As picric acid is rarely to be had of uniform strength the. 
exact proportions cannot be given. The same dye may be 
used for Grasses. 

Black.—Two ounces of logwood in one quart of water, 
quarter ounce of alum, and 3 ozs. of copperas, the whole boiled. 
together and the moss dipped into it while hot. Or two parts 
of logwood and one of fleabane thoroughly boiled together, 
and a little green vitriol. 

Red.—The best way to make this colour is to boil as much 
red aniline in rain water as will produce a pretty red. The 
dye should be hot when the moss is dipped. 

To Bleach and Dye Everlasting Flowers.—Bleaching.—Put 
a number of flowers, which have previously been placed in a 
warm chamber to cause them to open, in a vessel containing 
a solution of chloride of lime, half ounce of soda, and two 
quarts of water. Cover the vessel and leave it as it is ina 
moderate temperature for four or five days. During this. 
period the flowers first change to an orange colour, and after- 
wards to a bluish-white. As soon as these changes show 
themselves take the flowers out and pour off the fiuid, and fill 
it up again, using this time only 1 oz. of chloride of lime and 
no soda. Let the flowers remain in this until quite white, 
subsequently drying them in a warm oven. 

Dyeing.—Carmine.—Quarter loth (about two drachms) of 
Munich lac, quarter pint (about half drachm) ultramarine 
blue, dissolved in 12 loth (about 6 ozs.) of warm water. Rose; 
—Quarter quint of extract of safflower, dissolved in one quart 
of cold water. Dark blue.—One loth indigo extract in a quart 
of water. Cornflower blue.—Half loth of blue aniline, two loth 
spirits of wine, in one quart of water. Violet.—Half loth violet 
aniline, with the same proportions of water and spirit. Light 
blue.—Half loth Prussian blue, dissolved in a quart of water. 
Dark blue.—One loth of catechu, boiled in a quart of water. 
Light green.—Quarter loth picric acid, and quarter quint of 
indigo in twenty loth of alcohol. Black.—As given above. 
Orange.—Three loth of borax in 2 quarts of hot water, leaving 
the flowers to steep for some time. 

The dyes for Grasses, &c., are made in the same way. 


ROSES FOR FOLIAGE. 


I wisn to grow five-or six Roses with handsome foliage 
simply to pick leavesfrom. ‘Whatsorts would you recommend, 
and what is the best mode of pruning? If I had several free- 
growing varieties of different types I could nearly always match 
the leaves with the flowers, at least quite near enough for 
drawing-room purposes.—Kirriz. 


[To supply fine foliage in making up bouquets of Roses we 
would recommend to be grown a small hedge of the old Hybrid 
Bourbon Céline, which has pretty pink flowers with abundant 
and magnificent foliage. 

As Roses suitable to grow for the same purpose we would 
mention Charles Lefebvre, u.r., much resembling Céline in 
foliage; Hugéne Appert, H.P., for the darkest green foliage; 
Boule de Neige, u.r., with pretty wavy chocolate-tinted edges 
to its young foliage; Francois Michelon, u.p., has fine foliage 
of a lighter green. Climbing Devoniensis, Tea-scented, with 
fine dark foliage, and Réve d’Or, Noisette, with rich abundant 
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foliage, are both good to grow for foliage for these families. 
Coupe d’Hébé, Hybrid Bourbon, has fine, fresh, plentiful 
foliage. All the foregoing varieties grown for this purpose will 
require little pruning, cutting out the old wood will nearly 
suftice. | 


THE BRIGHTON SUMMER SHOW. 


Loyrety weather, numerous entries—the majority of which 
proved meritorious—a crowded company, &c., rendered this 
Show a perfectly successful one. It was held at the Royal 
Pavilion for the twenty-fourth time on Wednesday last, and re- 
mained open till the evening of Thursday. A show extending 
over two days may be objectionable if it is devoted solely to 
Roses, but when, as in this instance, it embraces plants and 
fruit in addition to cut flowers, and is held in so large a town as 
Brighton, a second day— a people’s day ”—with a low rate of 
admission, not only affords a treat to those sons and daughters 
of toil with whom the expenditure of every shilling is a matter 
of no light importance, but is really a profitable investment 
from a financial point of view. 

The Exhibition, filling five rooms andalarge tent, was of con- 
siderable excellence both as regards the collections shown and 
the skilful and tasteful manner in which they were arranged. 
Take, for example, the Banquet Hall, in which the Roses in 
competition for the Ashbury cup were staged ; the 648 trusses of 
Roses brought together in contest for this the premier prize 
made the centre and front of the hall gay with colour, which 
was agreeably relieved by magnificent groups of Palms and fine- 
foliaged plants at eachend. In the Music Saloon, too, a pleasing 
effect was produced by placing table decorations and artificial 
flowers in the centre and front of the room, with groups of 
Ferns arranged along the walls. The management of the inte- 
rior of the tent afforded further proof of the sound judgment 
and good taste of the Superintendent, Mr. E. Spary, for here all 
the gayest flowering plants gained an additional charm from the 
subdued light which the tent afforded. We will now turn our 
attention to the collections, beginning with the 

Roses.—Here Messrs. J. Mitchell & Sons, Piltdown Nur- 
series, Uckfield, were placed first, winning the ten-guinea cup 

given by James Ashbury, Esq., M.P., with Seventy-two trebles 
of great excellence. The most striking characteristics of their 
collection were the large size yet compact form of the flowers, 
combined with brightness of colour and an air of freshness 
that was very charming. Of course every individual flower 
was not quite first-class, but there was certainly nothing like a 
bad flower among them. The most notable were Souvenir du 
- Champ de Mars, a splendid crimson variety; Paul Verdier, in 
capital form and condition; Marie Baumann, one bloom ot this 
being especially fine; Madame Pulliat, a brilliant scarlet kind 
of fine form; Clotilde Rolland; Francois Michelon, very fine 9 
Duchesse d@’Aoste, a charming light pink; Marquise de Castel- 
lane, three magnificent trusses ; Xavier Olibo, Madame de Rid- 
der, Baroness Rothschild, and Alfred Colomb—a select dozen 
of sorts old and new, which as shown here by Messrs. Mitchell 
it would be difficult to match. It may be well to note here 
that a detailed Rose list is not contemplated in this report, 
and the few kinds noticed may be regarded as the cream of 
those exhibited. In other stands were excellent flowers of 
Madame Lacharme, not very large, but good both in form and 
colour. Antoine Ducher, Maurice Bernardin, Devienne Lamy, 
Alfred Colomb, was govud in several stands, and notably so in 
one by Mr. Piper, nurseryman, Uckfield, who also had fine 
blooms of Paul Verdier, Richard Wallace, La Fontaine, and 
Mdlle. Thérése Levet, a charming pink kind. Mr. Knight of 
Hailsham had excellent examples of Fisher Holmes, Duc de 
Rohan, and Exposition de Brie. A stand of trebles exhibited 
-by Mr. W. Lacy, gardener to C. T. Mortimer, Esq., Wigmore 
Park, contained three of the finest examples of Marie Baumann 
I have ever seen, very large in size, close and compact in form, 
and bright in colour; they were certainly worthy of especial 
notice, but unfortunately the stand took no prize, as the other 
Roses in it were not so meritorious. 

Puants.—The first prize for ten variegated and fine-foliaged 
plants was well won by Messrs. Balchin & Nell, nurserymen, 
Hassocks Gate, with a fine group very well arranged. A Cha- 
merops, an Encephalartos, and a Latania—all fine plants, and 
well matched as to size—formed a central triangle, around 
which swept a semicircle composed of Croton variegatum in 
fine colour, a noble specimen; Pandanus Veitchii, Croton ma- 
Jesticum, Yucca aloifolia variegata, Croton Veitchii, Dracena 
australis, and Croton angustifolium. There were some good 
plants in the second-prize group, a Dracena Shepherdii being 
worthy of especial notice from the stately and striking appear- 
ance which it presented. In Fuchsias Messrs. Balchin & Nell 
Were again first with fine plants of pyramidal form, and about 
6feet high. It was to be regretted that flowering Begonias 
were not better represented. The only really good specimen of 
this most useful class was our old favourite B. Weltoniensis. 
Some of the Ferns were excellent examples of skilful culture. 


Mr. Meachin, gardener to H. Armstrong, Esq., and Messrs. Bal- 
chin & Nell taking the first places in two classes, the first having 
good plants of Asplenium nidus, Lygodium scandens, and the 
charming little Adiantum gracillimum; and the other a grand 
Woodwardia radicans, a magnificent specimen with fronds 4 or 
5 feet in length and of proportionate width; Davallia pyxidata, and 
Cyathea medullaris. The plants in the tent consisted principally 
of stove and greenhouse plants, with zonal and fancy Pelar- 
goniums. The latter were especially good, a perfect mass of 
bloom, reflecting much credit upon Mr. W. Miles, by whom 
they were exhibited. The zonals by the same grower were 
excellent plants in fine flower, but there was rather an un- 
necessary display of stakes. The most notable kinds were 
Kisber, a rich scarlet of fine form; Maréchal Vaillant, orange 
scarlet; and the bright pink Rose of Allandale. Messrs. Bal- 
chin & Nell were an excellent first with eight stove and green- 
house plants, all fine specimens, the best being a Bougainvilles 
glabra, 5 to 6 feet high, and nearly as much in diameter, laden 
with its mauve-coloured bracts; a Stephanotis, equally good; 
Erica Paxtoni, very fine, and a grand plant of Kalosanthes 
coccinea. Mr. Meachin, who took second honours, had capital 
examples of Vinca rosea and Allamanda Hendersoni. 

DrnnER-TABLE DEcoRATIONS.—These offered nothing new, nor 
was the contest a severe one, Mr. and Mrs. C. Burley of Brent- 
wood easily taking first honours in all three classes. The lead- 
ing colours were white, pink, and blue, intermingled with sprays 
of Grasses and Ferns. Most of the stands were of the Marsh 
pattern, or modifications of that elegant form, The tenacity 
with which exhibitors cling to one form of stand is a remarkable 
instance of the general tendancy to run in a groove, and yet in 
actual practice the same set or pattern of stands is never used 
on consecutive nights ; but, on the contrary, a change of stands, 
colours, and style of arrangement is required every night, no 
arrangement or part of an arrangement being admissible twice 
in the same week. Why, then, do we not find this better illus- 
trated at our horticultural exhibitions ? 

Near the table decorations was an attractive display of wax- 
paper flowers, to which a first-class certificate was awarded. 
They were exhibited by Mr. Snelling of the Chain Pier Bazaar, 
and“were of the highest order of merit. Plants of Dracenas, 
Caladiums, Gloxinias, and Mignonette, and flowers of Orchids, 
Roses, and many stove plants being copied so faithfully as to 
entirely deceive one. 

The prizes for miscellaneous cut flowers brought together amost 
attractive collection. Among the most beautiful a cluster of the 
deep scarlet rosettes of the Pomegranate was very conspicuous; 
another of Desfontainea spinosa, the long, rich, scarlet tubes 
tipped with yellow mingled with the dark green holly-like foliage 
was very charming ; Begonia nitida, the white flowers tinged 
with a delicate shade of pink was very lovely ; Bougainvillea 
glabra, effective as itis, was never more s0 than in stch a col- 
lection ; then came Bouvardia Vreelandii with its lovely small 
white clustering flowers, the striking white spikes of Swainsonia 
grandiflora, the delicious Tuberose, the magnificent Carnation 
Souvenir de la Malmaison—the white flowers slightly suffused 
with pink are so fine as not unfrequently to be mistaken for 
Roses when cut; the old but very charming Bouvardia jas- 
minoides, the orange-coloured Ixora amboynensis, and Statice 
profusa with denee clusters of lovely blue flowers. There is 
nothing very new or novel among these few select kinds, but 
they are some of the very best flowers in cultivation for Geco- 
rative purposes. 

Frvuir.—Black Grapes were well represented by many bunches 
of good size, capital colour, and fine large berries, both of Black 
Hamburgh and the more choice Muscat Hamburgh. Muscat of 
Alexandria was shown large in bunch and_ berry, but sadly 
deficient in colour, which was much better developed in some 
Buckland Sweetwaters. Of Strawberries the first prize fell to 
that excellent sort Dr. Hogg in both classes for single dishes, 
Sir C. Napier coming second in both instances. These with a 
dish of the dark-coloured Empress Hugénie shown in the col- 
lections were the only really good Strawberries in the Show, 
the whole of the fruit in the other dishes being so small as to 
be more suitable for preserving than for the dinner-table. A 
few Melons, Peaches, Nectarines, and a Pine or two were also 
exhibited, but none of them call for especial mention.—E. 


TABLE DECORATIONS AT THE AQUARIUM 
SHOW. 


Ir would be a calamity if what one hears be true—that table 
decorations are going out, and that the upper ten especially 
are setting their faces against them. There are indeed indi- 
cations that the thing has been overdone, and the trouble and 
expense connected with it has somewhat sickened people. Few 
persons except those-who have tried it know how much is 
involved in it; and if the mistress of the house could delegate 
these things to a servant it might be very well, but not one 
servant in a thousand has correct ideas of taste—indeed many, 
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very many, ladies have odd notions on this subject—and conse- 
quently either she or some of the younger members of the family 
undertake it. Now when one considers what was involved in 
table decorations—the elaboration of detail, the mass of flowers, 
and even the displacement of the tables themselves—it was not 
to be wondered at that an emeute on the subject should break 
out, and that two or three hours for this one object was rather 
too much. Hence if anything can prevent this calamity it must 
be by maintaining a simpler but equally effective style of deco- 
ration; and this is, I conceive, what the judges at a show are 
bound to consider, and what was considered in the judgment at 
the Show at the Aquarium. When one hears the visitors ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Well, I really don’t see much in that; I wonder 
why it had the first prize,” it is always to me a hopeful sign of 
the judging being correct, for the mass of visitors like to see 
gorgeous display, and, as the poor people say of the doctor, to 
get something for their money be it even a nasty black draught. 
With these views, and judged by the test of simplicity and effect, 
let me offer a few remarks on the principal exhibits on the 
occasion referred to. 

The first prize was awarded to Mrs. Burley for a very elegant 
arrangement ; the centre being a Palm, round the base of which 
were grouped some fine blooms of Cattleya and other Orchids 
and Fern leaves. At either end were two trumpet glasses, which 
to my mind would have been better had they been a trifle 
smaller: these were tastefully arranged with Rhodanthes, 
Grasses, and light airy flowers, while the climbing Fern was 
twisted round these. The fruit was in glass dishes, and consisted 
of Apricots, Figs, Peaches, and Grapes, with a Pine and Melon 
at either end, specimen glasses being placed among the fruit. 
Strong-smelling flowers had been avoided, and altogether it 
thoroughly deserved the position it took. Mrs. Cypher of Chel- 
tenham took the second prize with another excellently arranged 
table. A modified March stand occupied the centre, having a 
trumpet-shaped glass at top, in which was a single bloom of the 
singular and beautiful Gloriosa superba, sprays of Oncidium, 
Grasses, &c. The base was perhaps a little too formal and re- 
quired to be broken up with foliage, Ferns, &c. At either end 
were stands with a triple glass, in which the flowers were 
arranged somewhat similar to the centre one. Peaches, Necta- 
rines, Grapes, Pine and Melon were the fruits arranged in flat 
glass dishes, and specimen glasses introduced amongst them. 
Mrs. Harris took third prize. The stands were upright glass 
ones with cornucopias suspended from them. Here Rhodanthe 
was too profusely used, the upper glass containing hardly any- 
thing else. The fourth prize fell to Mrs. Soder, whose table was 
decorated with three March stands, arranged with Ferns, and 
calling for no particular observations. 

Amongst the unsuccessful ones Miss Edith Blair’s deserves 
notice. It was very elegantly arranged but meagre, no fruit 
being placed upon the table except at the bottom of the central 
Palm. This was a grand mistake. When the fruit was taken 
away, which it must be if any of the guests were to partake of 
dessert, the table would look still more meagre; and I am per- 
suaded itis a great mistake to mix flowers and fruit together. 
Messrs. Dick Radclyfie & Co. exhibited a very grand table, but 
unhappily too crowded for its size and the number of guests. 
It was highly commended by the Judges as suitable for a large 
table; and in some of the others wers notable instances of how 
not to do it.—D., Deal. 


THE RESTING SPORES OF THE POTATO 
FUNGUS. 


Tuat a large number of animals and plants are in the habit 
of passing the winter months in a state of seclusion and sleep 
has been known from very early times. The facts regarding 
the curious phenomenon of hybernation are best known 
amongst the larger animals, where the observations are easiest 
made. Nothing can be more curious than the disappearance 
of the bear for five or six of the winter months in drifts of 
snow. During this period the great beast remains in a state 
of lethargy, and though taking no food yet remains in condi- 
tion. A mechanical contrivance is provided for the intestines, 
and when the spring sun once more sheds its life-giving rays 
upon the wintry earth the bear returns to renewed activity. 

There are innumerable contrivances in nature which will 
suggest themselves to every reader, by means of which the 
vitality of animals and plants is preserved during the winter 
months. The seed of the annual with its protective integu- 
ment, the fleshy subterranean rootstock of the perennial, the 
egg of the insect, the spawn of the Mushroom, and the rest- 
ing spores of many fungi. 

Of course the smaller the seeds, the threads of spawn, and 
the spores are, the more difficult are they to make out. No 
one can now be found to deny the meaning of the egg of the 
bird, reptile, or insect, because these objects are visible to the 


unaided eye and have been repeatedly observed. Their mean- 
ing is known to all; but the egg condition of a minute fungus 
like the one which causes the Potato disease is so small that 
it takes the higher powers of the microscope to see it; it is 
therefore extremely difficult (when once obtained) to watch 
and keep alive. In known eggs, like the eggs of the hen, the 
snake, and the spider, the length of time which must elapse 
before the young animal emerges is known; but in the egg of 
the. Potato fungus this period, like the egg itself till quite 
recently, remained wholly unknown. The Potato fungus is 
only seen in a flourishing state for a few weeks in autumn, it 
then suddenly appears in our Potato fields, destroys our crops, 
and vanishes. Last autumn I wrote a paper for the Journal 
of Horticulture, explaining how I believed the Potato fungus 
carried a large number of eggs or resting spores, and produced 
within the tissues of the leaves and amongst the cells of the 
tubers. These eggs had been suspected and searched for in 
vain by many botanists for many years. De Bary, the famous 
botanist of Strasburg, writes that he has searched for these 
resting spores for fifteen years, and on every opportunity he 
says he has ‘‘ searched for them in the stalks, leaves, flowers, 
fruit, and tubers of the Potato.’ The Rey. M. J. Berkeley, 
however, with a keen insight into the true nature of the Potato 
fungus, made a suggestion many years ago that the true rest- 
ing spores had very probably been once seen, and even illus- 
trated, although the author himself (Dr. Montague) did not 
understand their meaning. It appears that a Dr. Rayer about, 
or previous to, 1845 found spherical bodies in spent Potatoes, 
and these bodies Dr. Montague illustrated. Being new to 
science, and consequently nameless, Dr. Montague christened 
them Artotrogus. Mr. Berkeley subsequently said that he 
believed this rare Artotrogus to be no other than the egg state 
of the Potato fungus; but from 1845 till last year no one could 
ever again find one or the other, so that Mr. Berkeley’s view 
was obliged to remain a mere surmise. Like De Bary and 
many other botanists I have long and almost hopelessly 
searched for the egg state of the Potato fungus. This search 
had invariably been without the slightest result till last July. 
The readers of the Journal of Hortieulture will remember how 
I kept infected leaves and tubers damp, and how in the damp 
portions of the magma I had the great pleasure of at last 
seeing the long-lost Artotrogus growing upon the threads of 
the Peronospora. This fact confirmed the correctness of Mr. 
Berkeley’s original views to my own mind, but the unfortunate 
thing about it was that I could hear of no one else repeating 
my experiments with the same results. During the months 
of April and May last it, however, came to my knowledge that 
Mr. C. E. Broome, one of the best and most exact botanists in 
this country, had experimented with Potato material as sug- 
gested by me, and had obtained Artotrogus in abundance as I 
had obtained it. This was a most fortunate circumstance for 
me, as my resting spores had now been sleeping so long that 
some persons began to think they would never wake up again. 
The sleep had indeed been long, but as there is notoriously 
no road without a turning of some sort, so my resting spores 
at last ceased to rest, and then reproduced the fungus of the 
Potato disease. 

The resting spores were obtained late in the summer and in 
the early autumn of last year (1875) both by Mr. Broome and 
myself, by keeping infected Potato materia] constantly and uni- 
formly moist. Mr. Broome maintained his bodies alive by 
simply keeping the old leaves in a slanting saucer in which 
was a small but constant and uniform supply of water, and 
the whole kept under a bell-glass. Iwas afraid of putrescence, 
mildew, and infusoria, so kept my last year’s materials in 
sealed bottles either with a little water or with expressed juice 
of horse dung diluted with water. In these bottles most of 
my resting spores have retained life. I have kept my Potato 
mash free and under darkened bell-glasses since last April, and 
no foreign parasites to any damaging extent have appeared. 
Before germination most of the resting spores grew consider- 
ably in size, many attaining four times their original bulk. 

The accompanying illustration, fig. 6, is an attempt to show 
the nature and habit of the Potato fungus, principally in its 
resting condition. All readers of the Jowrnal of Horticulture 
probably know that plants when viewed under the microscope 
are seen to be built up of minute cells or bladders, the cells 
adhering by their outer surfaces like bricks in a wall or cells 
in a honeycomb. This bladdery structure is more or less sup- 
ported and strengthened by numerous springs or spiral vessels. 
The minute springs are shown at A, with the resting spores of 
the Potato fungus within the threads of the springs. The 
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bones of the skull. At pp may be seen two slits in the skin ; 


these slits are the openings by which the plant breathes. The 
moisture within the plant pours out through these slits in the 


cells or bladders are shown at the base of the hair at 5, the 
cells of the skin of the leaf atc; the latter have an irregular 
outline, and fit one into the other after the manner of the 


) enlarged 400 diameters 


Fig. 6—THE RESTING SPORES OF THE POTATO DISEASE FUNGUS (Peronospora infestans 


top of another. The Potato fungus commonly traverses by 


its spawn the interior of the leaf; as a rule it pushes itself 
and emerges to the light 


form of vapour, and there are a hundred thousand or more of 
them to every leaf. The tall body at EEE is one of the hairs 
of a leaf built up of three cells, like one chimney pot on the | between the bladdery interior cells, 
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through the hundreds of thousands of breathing spores (D D) 
of the leaf. The common form of the fungus is seen emerg- 
ing through these breathing pores and producing its fruit at F. 
This fruit at a certain period of growth exhibits the marks 
as shown on the cut; these marks are similar in character to 
the lines seen on water when it begins to freeze. Later on the 
fruit or spore bursts into about six, seven, or eight portions, 
and each portion soon acquires two tails as seen atc. These 
latter tailed bodies are the zoospores, for, though vegetable in 
nature, they swim about by their two tails like animals, and 
often float again into the very same breathing pores from which 
the thread which bore them only shortly beforeemerged. Dew, 
mist, or rain supplies the moisture in which they float on the 
leaves. Now, wherever these zoospores germinate they at 
once (by poisoning the material of the plant) give the Potato 
the murrain, and the experiment which proves it has been 
repeated many times and by different competent observers. 
As the healthy Potato will always take the murrain from these 
spores as certainly as a healthy man will take the small-pox 
when inoculated for that disease, it is reasonably considered 
by botanists that the Potato fungus will cause the disease. - 
The various dark circular bodies seen in the illustration are 
the mature resting spores of the Potato-disease fungus as ob- 
tained by me from the Chiswick Potatoes last year. At first 
they were carried on threads and were semi-transparent and 
much smaller in size, and in this latter condition they were 
illustrated for the Journal of Horticulture last summer. They 
arose, as is there stated, by a male anther-like body attaching 
itself to a female stigma-like or pistil-like body. From this 
contact arose the eggs or resting spores of the Potato fungus. 
During the months of May and June last most of these resting 
spores germinated. The first sign of renewed life was the 
cracking of the outer skins as at H H, just as the skins of some 
seeds crack prior to germination. An inner bladder was often 
expelled as at 3, and this bladder may be seen still inside the 
resting spores at KKK xK. This bladder in its turn frequently 
cracked to pieces and set a number of tailed zoospores free 
exactly similar in character with the zoospores produced at F, 
and one of which is seen free at c. On being placed upon 
slices of Potato and upon Potato leaves they at once grew, 
corroded the cells of the plant, and reproduced the murrain. 
Other of the resting spores, as shown at L, L,L,1L, did not 
produce zoospores, but instead of these bodies they showed 
the spawn coiled up worm-like within. When the outer skins 
of these latter resting spores cracked the spawn unwound as 
at Mm, emerged and got free as at n, and exhibiting a joint ato 
produced the fungus of the Potato disease terminal as at p. 
Now, although these phenomena are described in a very 
few words, they represent a whole year’s harassing, anxious, 
thankless work. As I did not know whether the resting spores 
intended to sleep for ten days or ten months, I was under the 
necessity of constantly watching them. Everyone knows how 
a batch of apparently healthy seeds may on germination all 
damp-off and die, and how to avoid this different soils, tempe- 
ratures, and conditions must be tried by seed-growers. In the 
same way I divided my material, and to avoid any chance of 
failure got the resting spores to grow under every condition of 
~ which I could think. They grew remarkably well under most 
of my conditions, the best being, probably, expressed juice of 
Potato leaves upon moist fragments of clean broken flower- 
pot and in diluted expressed juice of horse dung upon similar 
fragments, always kept moist and shaded under darkened bell- 
glasses. Most of my conclusions (and all the really critical 
ones) have been confirmed either by the Rey. J. E. Vize, Mr. 
C. B. Plowright, or Mr. C. H. Broome. A strong attempt was 
made last year to connect my resting spores with one of the 
Saprolegnics (as they are termed), fungi commonly found upon 
decaying insects in water, and because I illustrated my spawn 
threads with joints an equally strong objection was taken to 
these jointed threads because the insect fungi have threads 
without joints. But my spawn threads were correctly repre- 
sented as jointed; the Potato fungus has jointed threads, and 
one of the resting spores which germinated displayed three 
joints. On sending the mounted preparation with the draw- 
ing to Mr. Berkeley for confirmation he replied, ‘‘ I found the 
germinating oospore exactly as you figure it. There can be 
no doubt about the matter.” There is a second fungoid pest 
of Potatoes named Fusisporium solani. This pest, says Mr. 
Berkeley, ‘‘ causes rapid and loathsome decay, especially when 
in company with the Peronospora.” It generally is in company 
with it, and the two marauders were together last year at 
Chiswick, and in attempting to bring down the Peronospora I 


shot both birds with one charge. The fruit of the Fusisporium 
is shown on its thread at qg. The fruit has three joints, and 
£0 each fruit commonly produces four new plants; but during 
my experiments I have observed that certain fruits instead of 
germinating at once round themselves off into spheres as at 
R, BR. These spherical bodies then go to rest for about two 
months, when they burst as at s and at once renew the species. 
so that under favourable circumstances we get six resting spore 
generations of Fusisporium and one of Peronospora every 
season. 

I have maintained the resting spores of both fungi in vigor- 
ous health—1, in old decaying Potato leaves kept moist; 2, in 
scrapings of the tuber kept more or less water and damp air; 
and 3,in diluted expressed juice of horse dung. I have not 
the slightest doubt in my own mind that the resting spores of 
both the above-described pests naturally abound every year in 
myriads in old moist Potato refuse, especially when it is 
allowed to remain about ditch sides, damp places, and dung 
heaps, and from these situations and upon the ground the 
Potato fungus first grows, and. there the disease springs every 
year. 

Since my observations were printed last year many papers 
have been published on the same subject, and some botanists 
haye obtained an organism similar in some respects with mine. 
De Bary’s plant may be taken as a general type of all. It is 
called a species of fungus new to science by De Bary under the 
name of Pythium vexans, and I have engraved it at t to the 
same scale as the bodies observed by me. De Bary does not 
claim his plant to be the same with mine, although a suggestion 
to this effect has been made elsewhere. De Bary’s plant is 
much smaller than mine, and has continuous threads without 
joints; my plant is carried on jointed threads and produces 
a resting spore which sleeps for ten or eleven months before 
germination. De Bary’s plant has no true resting spore. My 
plant grows upon and appears to be peculiar to Potatoes, 
whilst De Bary’s only produces fruit or dead insects. 

When the habit of a disease is fully known a cure or palli- 
ative ought to be forthcoming, unless the disease is incurable. 
There seems to bo no reason why something should not be 
done with the Potato disease, especially after what has been 
done with the disease of the Vine and other plants, but just 


| now any suggestion for remedial treatment must be premature. 


When my first notes were published I attached very little 
importance to them, and I had no settled intention at that 
time of carrying my experiments any further. As my obser- 
vations were, however, seriously challenged in different quarters 
I thought it better at extreme inconvenience to myself to 
watch the bodies discovered by me in the Chiswick Potatoes 
through an entire year. The result isnow before your readers. 
Tf no one has seen these bodies before it is simply because 
they have not looked for them in the right place and in the 
right material. That the resting spores are produced in 
millions in decayed Potato material there can be no manner of 
doubt, and as Mr. Broome has also obtained the same results 
I do not stand alone. 

The work to be taken in hand now is to prevent the forma- 
tion of the resting spores, or if formed to destroy them. If 
these bodies are once killed Potatoes will not suffer much from 
the ordinary spores or the ‘‘ perennial mycelium” in the tuber 
pointed out by Mr. Berkeley in 1845.—WortHINGTON G@. SMITH. 


SYRINGING. 


Hap ‘‘W. J. B.” reserved his opinion until in possession of 
all the facts, it might have been different to that given at 
page 466. Your correspondent. states, ‘‘ that even in nature 
if the rain could reach the under sides of the foliage of trees’ 
it would often be of great benefit ;” but ‘‘ if we follow nature,” 
writes ‘‘ W.J.B.,” ‘‘we find that during showery weather 
vegetation is freer from insects than during a time of drought.” 
This is clearly not because it ‘‘rains upwards,” but is effected 
by the action of the water upon the upper surfaces of the 
leaves. ‘‘W. J. B.” instances two Rose trees which he ex- 
perimented upon by ‘syringing one regularly and not syring- 
ing the other, and in one case he had “healthy foliage and 
fine blooms,”’ in the other “‘ thousands of insects ’’—only what 
might have been anticipated. His Rose evidence shows neither 
the necessity, or otherwise the value, of syringing the under 
side of the leaves. ‘‘ The water was applied to the under side 
of the foliage, but it did nothing but good.”’ Decidedly, no 
injury could follow; but would not the result have been equal 
had the other Rose had distributed over its head a like quantity 
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of water? The good resulting of “the water applied to the 
under side of the foliage’? might be, and no doubt was, due to 
the water moistening the soil for a distance around the plant 
at least equal to the spread of the head. The water would 
feed the roots, cool the heated tissues, and have a mechanical 
action in freeing the foliage of dust and insects. 

There can be no objection to syringing plants overhead with 
‘‘ pure clean water,” but collected water is often anything but 
that; and I repeat that when moisture in sufficient quantity is 
afforded the roots and atmosphere, the necessity for syringing 
Vines and other subjects (which from their position can only 
be done on the under side of the foliage), does not arise, and 
is in all cases of sedimentary matter following, syringing is 
more calculated to injure than benefit. I applaud the right 
use of the syringe as much as I deplore its abuse, but I am 
satisfied that there is much thoughtless and unreasonable 
squirtings in vineries and other glass structures.—G. ABBEY. 


THE WAY TO GROW HAUTBOIS STRAWBERRIES. 


I pARESAY some will say, ‘‘I knew all about growing Haut- 
bois Strawberries before.’’ If so, why did you not tell me? 
for I have asked more than once for information on the subject 
in this Journal, and scores of times verbally, in fact of every- 
one I met who I thought likely to know anything about it. 
True, I have not been short of advice of one sort and another. 
One adviser said I had not the right kind, another that the 
soil was wrong, & third-that I gaye too much manure, and a 
fourth that I ought to give more. Others recommended cut- 
ting off the tops, and others growing the plants from seed. 

I changed plants, soil, aspect, and treatment all to no pur- 
pose. I had plenty of foliage, flowers, and fruit such as it 
was, but the greater portion of it was undersized and perfectly 
dry and hard. Perhaps three, or sometimes half a dozen, fruits 
would swell off on a plant, and I could scarcely gather a dish 
of fruit at a time from a large patch. When I did manage to 
pick a tolerably good dish it was very highly commended, and 
my employer expressed a wish for more. I have been obliged 
to admit more than once that I did not know how to grow 
them—rather humiliating this to one who has given his life to 
this and kindred subjects. 

Speaking one day to a neighbouring gentleman about Straw- 
berry growing, he informed me that he used to have Hautbois 
Strawberries in abundance without any special cultivation; 
that they, in fact, grew in an almost wild state on the site of an 
old ditch, and I believe he added that since those plants were 
removed his gardener had not been able to do much with this 
Kind of fruit. I at once attributed his former success to mois- 
ture and shade, and secured both for my plants during the 
following season, but the result was the same as before. Now 
“Iam happy to say I have found out the secret. A portion of 
my plants last summer were left without any trimming, the 
runners being allowed to remain where they rooted naturally, 
and the result is that on these runners there is one of the 
greatest crops of Strawberries I ever saw, and all the fruit 
swells off to a good size. There is hardly a fruit on the old 
stools from which the runners proceed; and the plants kept 
elear of runners according to the orthodox method of Straw- 
berry growing are, as they ever were, almost fruitless. 

Now I know what to do. Hautbois Strawberries in future 
will be planted 3 feet from row to row, early runners will be 
encouraged to root in the space between the rows, and the old 
stools and surrounding soil dug clean out every season and 
replaced with fresh rich soil for the encouragement of another 
succession of runners. Heavy loam liberally treated is the 
best soil for this and all other Strawberries, excepting President 
and perhaps the Alpines.—Winu1am Taytor. 


EXHIBITORS’ WRONGS. 


WaeEn I first wrote to you to denounce two-day Rose shows 
I mentioned that exhibitors obtained no redreas if their boxes, 
&e., were injured or lost on the return journey; but I was 
not then aware that such a case as the following was possible. 
On Wednesday and Thursday, July 5th and 6th, I exhibited 
at the Westminster Aquarium. One of the classes in which I 
staged was the open class for twelve varieties. Boxes could 
not be removed except between a late hour on Thursday 
evening and 10 A.m.on Friday morning. A friend of mine 
engaged to remove my boxes and arrived at 9.30 a.m. on 
Friday. Not only was the cover of the box exhibited in the 
open twelves gone, but more than half the tubes as well. For 


a week no notice was taken by the Manager either of my 
letters or of four visits paid by my friend. I am now coolly 
informed that the articles have been looked for and cannot be 
found. That is to say, unless I go to the expense of legal 
process there is no redress. Have any other exhibitors suffered 
similar losses ?—T. H. Gounp, Mortimer. 


ROSE SHOWS—ROSE ELECTION. 


THERE is an error in your otherwise (I am proud to think) 
truthful report of the Maidstone Rose Show. It is with regard 
to the class for thirty-six varieties, in which you say there was 
no competition. There was keen competition, the prizes fall- 
ing to the same exhibitors as those for forty-eight trebles, and 
in the game order—yiz., Messrs. Paul & Son, Mr. Cant, and 
Mr. Turner. I should like to avail myself of this opportunity 
to endorse (which our lately purchased experience I regret 
enables me to do) all that your correspondent wrote a few 
weeks ago about Rose shows financially. It is a fact that in 
this town of nearly thirty thousand inhabitants (‘‘ D., Deal,” 
was too lenient in giving eighteen or twenty thousand as our 
number) we only took £1 for every thousand. I think we 
shall not spend our money in a vain endeavour to attract the 
public next year. 

May I say one word about the forthcoming election? It is 
with regard to the ‘ best stock for Roses.’’? Iventure to doubt 
the utility of recording the opinions of Rose-growers upon the 
question, seeing how entirely the choice of a stock depends 
on the soil. Would not the experience of growers as to the 
particular stock which suits each Rose be more useful? and by 
taking the aggregate of votes for each stock the idea of Mr. 
Hinton would also be carried out. The letters B., 8.B., M., or 
o for Briar, Seedling Briar, Manetti or Own root, might be 
annexed to each Rose according to its partiality for one or the 
other. Let those who would omit the ‘‘o” try Charles Le- 
febvre, Camille Bernardin, and one or two others I could name, 
taking strong plants and cutting back very hard.—Husrrr 
BENSTED. 


PEACH BLISTER. 


I am quite ready in the friendliest way possible to supply a 
few ‘‘ facts and not fancies” on this subject. For instance, 
at the earliest stage of blister, and when the Peach leaf first 
begins to show signs of discoloration and thickening, the spawn 
of Ascomyces deformans exists and can be seen within the 
leaf. This fact has been repeatedly observed and confirmed. 
Again, the spawn within the leaf at this early period excites 
the growth of the plant, destroys the chlorophyll, and greatly 
and irregularly multiplies in number and enlarges in size the 
constituent cells of the leaf: hence the enlargement and 
thickening. It is a fact that the fungus spawn causes this, 
and commonly causes similar phenomena; but the statement 
that the east wind can do these or similar things must be put 
down as a mere fancy. When the leaf is enlarged, the interior 
corroded and the blister formed, the disease still progresses, 
and now bursting through the cuticle it lives on the outside 
instead of the inside of the leaf. I maintain that it is only a 
fancy to suppose from this observation (which cannot be denied) 
that the fungus has only latterly established itself upon the 
blister. The fact is, as I said before, that, though unseen, 
the fungus primarily caused the blister when inside the leaf 
by enlarging, increasing, and corroding the cells. This con- 
dition of the leaf is illustrated by mein a drawing now exhi- 
bited in the Kew Museum. It is a fact that the spores of the 
fungus of the Peach blister will only grow on the Peach and 
its immediate allies, and when the spores do germinate they 
at once repeat the phenomena recorded above quite irrespective 
of wind, whether north, east, south, or west. On the strength 
of the above-recorded facts it is reasonable to believe that 
Ascomyces deformans certainly can be, and is, the cause and 
not the result of Peach blister. 

I have no desire to be mischievous in my endeavour to 
record observations which I believe to be facts, and I know 
well (as does everyone else), that cold searching winds will 
throw plants out of health and injure their foliage, but it is a 
mere fancy to suppose the east wind will or can cause the 
known phenomena of Peach blister. The wind which carries 
so many diseases may very possibly carry the spores of Asco- 
myces. It must surely also be the record of a mere fancy, and 
one, too, of the most transparent kind, of Mr. Luckhurst’s 
when he writes, ‘‘ Mr. Smith evidently confounds blister with 
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curl caused by aphides.”” In answer to Mr. Luckhurst’s 
challenge, I have stuck throughout to the true blister of Peach 
leaves as caused by the fungus, and distinct from injured 
leaves as punctured by insects or damaged by bad weather. I 
know all conditions of the leaves equally well.—W. G. Suiru. 


To Mr. Smith’s statement, that Peach blister ‘‘ often occurs 
with great virulence inside the most carefully protected houses,’ 
I can only reply that I have never seen it in such houses, and 
I have been intimately connected with Peach trees for a quarter 
of a century. I have seen Peach blister under glass, but never 
when the foliage has been “carefully protected,’ the evil in 
every case coming under my notice having been directly trace- 
able to careless ventilation or the sweeping of the wind through 
crevices. 

Mr. Smith speaks of ‘‘ one form”? of blister, but the blister 
which is such a terror to gardeners, ruining their crops and 
frequently their trees, is—according to the experience of Mr. 
Luckhurst, Mr. Taylor of Longleat, and Mr. Taylor of Hard- 
wicke—caused by the extreme cold of spring, and is prevent- 
able by the protection afforded by glass or canvas. That is 
also my own experience. 

If the blister were caused by fungus it is not preventable by 
protection, but I cannot permit such a dogma of despair being 
established without recording my protest against it. 

The Peach blister which gardeners have to combat is pre- 
ventable. If means of protection are afforded and are applied 
we should have fruit where we have barrenness, and healthy 
instead of unhealthy trees. That is the great object which is 
sought for, and which is attained by those who carry out that 
practice. 

I have frequently seen the curl under glass, but seldom the 
blister, and I cannot help thinking that Mr. Smith has con- 
founded the two evils to which the Peach tree is subject. 

I am not surprised that a paragraph recommending the 
daubing of the wood in winter to prevent blister affecting the 
leaves which appear three months afterwards should have been 
smiled at by some and confuted by other practical men, for the 
practice is an old and exploded one. 

Science has done much for gardening, and Mr. Smith is a 
most industrious and successful investigator of matters hidden 
from ordinary observers ; but however necessary the microscope 
may be to reveal the first cause of a malady, it isnot necessary 
to show the remedy for Peach blister, for that remedy is glass 
in spring to protect the foliage, and not ‘lime, soot, and 
sulphur” besmeared over the wood in winter. It is only fair, 
however, to note that Mr. Smith does not advocate daubing. 

The loss of even one crop of many a Peach tree is as costly 
as would have been the glass to cover it, and the good effects 
of the protection are permanent in securing blister-proof trees 
and full crops of fruit in after years. Daubing the trees in 
winter may do no harm, but it certainly cannot prevent blister, 
even were it caused by fungus, but efficient protection is a 
certain remedy of the evil complained of. This I have proved 
repeatedly, and am fortified by the successful practice of many 
able gardeners.—A SupRey GARDENER. 


THE GLASTONBURY THORN. 


Turs mysterious shrub or tree, which in the middle ages was 
an object of sacred interest, is now chiefly interesting on bo- 
tanical reasons. I believe it has not been referred to in print 
for some time, but a correspondent of ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” 
who signs himself “J. B.,” gives an account of a recent visit 
to Glastonbury Abbey. Loudon, in his ‘‘ Arboretum Britan- 
nicum,’’ mentions the early-fiowering or Glastonbury Thorn 
under the name of Crategus oxyacantha precox, stating that 
the variety comes into leaf in winter, and the flowers following 
speedily, it may be, occasionally in mild seasons, in flower 
at Christmas, according to the legend. And he had ocular 
evidence of the fact, as he had specimens sent him from Glas- 
tonbury in 1833 and 1834 during December, the branches 
having on them flowers and ripe fruit also, the latter, of course, 
produced from fiowers of the previous May. He found, on 
inquiry, that plants at Loddige’s nursery and in the gardens 
of the Horticultural Society would occasionally flower in the 
winter, and at other times in the early spring. The traditional 
story, which is pretty generally known, is that the original 
tree was the staff of Joseph of Arimathea, who, coming to 
Glastonbury, drove his stafi into the ground in winter, when it at 
once put forth leaves and blossoms, continuing to do so at the 
Same season, a tale which brought some profit to the monks. 


“J. B.” states— The tree shown to me was a young tree, 
probably about fifteen years old, and to my surprise I found it 
with a great many double blossoms opened on April 19, which 
is a full fortnight or more in advance of the very earliest Haw- 
thorn in the Regent’s Park.’ This, however, is nothing very 
remarkable, but he was assured by a man in charge of the 
Abbey grounds that “it invariably blossomed twice a-year, 
once at Christmas and once in April or May.” And he adds, 
‘«There seems no reason to doubt that the Glastonbury Thorn 
is a peculiar variety, which blossoms twice a-year, once being 
about Christmas time, but with a variation of a month or 
more according to the weather, as is the case with the Furze, 
the Mezereon, and the Hazel.” But there still seems a diffi- 
culty in getting to the bottom of the history of this Hawthorn 
variety, for supposing a winter-flowering as is stated, it is 
more reasonable to expect the second flowering would not be 
earlier than the average, but rather later. Nor am I aware 
that the assertion made by some writer has been yerified— 
namely, that seedlings of the Glastonbury Thorn exhibit the 
normal habit only, and to obtain winter-flowering specimens 
propagation must be by cuttings.—C. 


THE WEST OF ENGLAND ROSE SHOW. 


Nemesis, dire revenge, has overtaken the writer of this article, 
and many will be the chuckles and expressions of delight which 
will proceed from the mouths of “‘D., Deal,” Mr. George Paul, 
and notably Mr. Lacharme when he sees these pages; for, 
astounding fact though it be, it is also true that my Baroness 
de Rothschild was beaten by Madame Lacharme at Hereford on 
July 13th, 1876! For five consecutive years had I taken the 
first prize with the Baroness in the class for twelve blooms of 
one variety, and I fondly hoped I should do it again; but the 
fates in the persons of two of the finest Judges in England, Mr. 
George Paul and Mr. Cant, decided that I should sing second to 
Madame Lacharme. This was the only drawback to a most 
successful Show—a Show, too, which was, I think, the finest 
ever seen at Hereford. 

Four nurserymen were in magnificent bloom. Messrs. Cran- 
ston & Mayos, Messrs. Paul & Son, Mr. B. R. Cant, and Mr. Davi- 
son of Hereford, all put up superior stands. The schedule was 
a most liberal one, for in addition to the ordinary prizes for 
seventy-two varieties, was another open to the United Kingdom 
with the exception of the county of Hereford, and for this 
seventy-two no less a sum than £20 was given for the first prize, 
£10 for the second, and £5 for the third. These grand prizes, 
however, only produced three competitors, and one of these was 
not atallin form. Messrs. Paul & Son and Mr. Cant, however, 
staged remarkably well, and it was a great treat to go over their 
stands and notice each bloom carefully. I and Mr. Baker were 
the two Judges, and I do not think I ever enjoyed anything 
more than judging those stands with him. We had kindred 
minds and the same ideas as to the rules of judging. We took 
each bloom singly, and determined not only whether if was a 
grand bloom, but whether the variety was represented in proper 
form. We did not expect to see a Duke of Wellington the size 
of an Etienne Levet, or a Countess Nadaillac as large as a Gloire 
de Dijon. And that I think and contend is the right way to- 
judge, and the test of a good judge is to be able to know whether 
each Rose was in fair form, fresh colour, and in perfect condition. 

Mr. Cant was first, and considering that one of his boxes mis- 
carried and did not turn-up till too late to be of service to him, 
and also taking into account the length of the journey and the 
time (thirty hours) that his blooms had been cut, and not for- 
getting what tremendous heat they had to contend with, I 
think that no greater triumph has ever been achieved than his 
winning the first prize at Hereford for the open seventy-two. To 
mention his fine blooms would be like marking seventy-two of 
the finest sorts from one of his catalogues and writing “superb” 
against each. There was hardly any tail, I do not think three 
blooms could be found which the severest censor could find 
fault with. But some of the blooms I admired most were Mons. 
Noman, a variety always shown well by the Colchester grower ; 
Mdlle. Marie Finger, Francois Michelon, and Madame Lacharme 
among the lights; and Pierre Notting, Reynolds Hole, Charles 
Lefebvre, Marie Rady, and Auguste Newman among the darker 
varieties. 7 

Mr. George Paul showed some excellent Teas, among which 
was one I had never seen good before—Mons. Furtado. He 
had the most perfect bloom of this in his close seventy-two 
stand, and one nearly as good in the open seventy-two. He also 
showed some marvellous blooms of old varieties which we rarely 
see good now, notably Queen Victoria, a Rose raised at Cheshunt; 
and La Duchesse de Morny, Thérése Levet, and Madame Clert. 
In his seventy-two were grand proofs of the benefits he has 
conferred upon the Rose world in general, for he showed no less 
than six of his own seedlirgs—hamely, Empress of India, Duke 
of Connaught, Reynolds Hole, Richard Marnock, Sultan of 
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Zanzibar, and The Shah, and these were all good Roses and 
which will be welcome additions to our gardens. 

Messrs. Cranston & Mayos “swept the board.” They took 
first in every class save one, and that one was (hear it and re- 
joice, Mr. William Paul) where their grand Rose Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was beaten by Star of Waltham. Of course, at Hereford 
we expect to see Mr. Cranston very fine, but considering the 
weather and the exposed situation of his nursery the stands he 
staged were simply wonderful. For months he has had no rain, 
and at King’s Acre he has to pump every drop of water. This 
drought succeeded the coldest spring and the longest winter he 
has had for years. His soil is one that requires moisture more 
than any other, and he is more dependant upon a genial season 
than any of his great rivals, and yet he showed us blooms that 
would lead you to suppose that everything had been in his 
favour. It was hard to believe, as we walked over his nursery 
and saw how dreadfully he suffered from want of rain, how the 
Roses we had seen could have come from there; but at the very 
extremity of his nurseries we found an orchard which had beer 
broken up two years ago, and there, under the shade of Apple 
and Pear trees, the plants had done well, and given him nearly 
all his blooms. 

But, among other surprises I had this year at Hereford, I must 
notice the marked improvement made by Mr. Davison. He 
showed a stand of twenty-four blooms of Fisher Holmes which 
were simply perfection, and which caused the only difference of 
opinion between myself and my brother Judge. In this class we 
had seven stands exhibited—three of Marie Baumann, one of 
Horace Vernet, Maréchal Niel, and Alfred Colomb. The first 
prize was won by Mr. Cranston with Horace Vernet, and the 
second, after calling in an umpire, by Mr. Cant with Alfred 
Colomb. I was most anxious to give the second, or at least an 
equal second, to Fisher Holmes, but the general feeling was 
against me, although I rejoice to say Mr. Cant (the winner) 
assured me he thought I was right. 

And now for the amateurs. Messrs. Cranston & Mayos most 
liberally offered a challenge cup value £15 15s., to be competed 
for by amateurs. This, of course, brought a great number of 
exhibitors. Mr. Arkwright of Hampton Court, Mr. T. Jowitt of 
Hereford, Mr. Baker of Exeter, Rev. Charles Evans of Solihull, 
and myself were the principal exhibitors. Mr. Baker and 
myself had to cut our blooms twenty-four hours before Mr. 
Jowitt and Mr. Arkwright; we had alsoa ten-hours journey on 
one of the hottest days of the year, and I had to change my 
boxes no less than four times, and yet we ran the Hereford men 
hard, or so we think. Mr. Jowitt won the cup, and won it well; 
and a first-class rosarian and a most enthusiatic exhibitor now 
enjoys the great happiness of excelling in his second year as 
exhibitor the giant Hercules, his powertul neighbour at Hamp- 
ton Court, and all the rest of us. The Rev. Charles Evans was 
placed second, Mr. Baker was third, and they were kind enough 
to give me an extra. 

There was very great competition in all the other stands, and 
the prizes were won principally by Mr. Arkwright, Mr. Baker, 
Rev. C. Evans, and myself. 

And now let us say a word or two about the hospitality of 
Hereford, the graceful adjuncts of the lovely Show. It would 
require the pen of a nineteenth-century Horace to tell of this. 
Mr. Cranston entertained all the great nurserymen and the 
principal amateurs in a manner which I wish that many others 
would but imitate. It was a show and a meeting long to be 
remembered by others besides—J. B. M. Camm. 


WEST OF SCOTLAND ROSARIANS’ SOCIETY. - 


JULY 12TH AND 13TH, 
_ Waite the West of England has been holding its tournament 
- in honour of the queen of flowers, at which I had been earnestly 
requested to be present, our friends over the border had been 
at the same time honouring her at the beautiful little town of 
Helensburgh, situated at the entrance of the Garelock—a situ- 
ation which may well challenge any other watering place that 
I know, and where some most enthusiastic lovers of the Rose 
have started, and will I hope be able to maintain, a flourishing 
Exhibition. 

The Show was undoubtedly held a little too early for the 
northern growers in such a season as this has been, and pos- 
sibly even better blooms than those exhibited might have been 
brought forward had the Show been later ; and as the north of 
Ireland is apparently somewhat earlier the finest blooms came 
from thence. There is one peculiarity connected with this 
Exhibition, and that is that the Society supplies all the stands, 
or rather supplies tables pierced with holes into which the tubes 
are placed, and are then covered with moss. Like many inno- 
vations it has its advantages and disadvantages. It places all 
the exhibitors on the same level. It does away with the diffi- 
culty that committees have of arranging the amount of room 
required from the unequal sizes of the boxes. Some persons 
will exhibit, say, forty-eight blooms in boxes which take up 
twice the room of another exhibitor. The disadvantages are 


these: There is no bringing of two boxes together, as one often 
likes to do when they run very close, in order to: compare them ; 
then when people do not bring their entries, the spaces are 
vacant, and these have to be filled with spare blooms, which has 
a tendency to create confusion, and which ought not, I think, 
to be placed until after the Judges have given their decision. 

I find that not only here but all through Scotland the vicious 
principle of showing Roses with added foliage has been adopted ; 
but I trust that our friends there will see that this is what every 
true lover of the Rose would desire to see abolished. Inde- 
pendently of every other consideration, it ought to be remem- 
bered that sometimes a dishonest exhibitor will put up two 
blooms of the same Rose in his stand and give them different 
names. It may be oftentimes very hard to distinguish them, 
and if there is foliage added it is almost hopeless, but where they 
are shown as cut from the Rose tree the wood will often lead to 
an identification ; and as to the statement that they cannot get 
such foliage as in the south, I can only say that in the evening I 
took a saunter through Messrs. Robertson & Galloway’s grounds, 
and found as robust foliage as I should wish to see anywhere. 

It would hardly interest the readers of the Journal were I to 
particularise the different stands and give the names of the 
blooms. In truth there is very little difference. Wherever a 
show is held the same blooms are to be seen. What stand is 
complete without Charles Lefebvre, Marie Baumann, La France, 
Madame Victor Verdier, and other Roses which we all know by 
heart? I may say, however, that in the Messrs. Dickson’s of 
Newtonards, Co. Down, Ireland, was one of the finest blooms 
of Mdlle. Marie Cointet that I have seen, and which gained the 
prize as the best Rose in the nurserymen’s class, and a seedling 
of their own called Alex. Dickson, a large, full, and peculiar- 
looking flower in the way of Madame Schmidt, and Mons. E. Y. 
Teas, evidently one of the best Roses of last year; and shall I 
not add—(aye, Mr. Camm !)—Madame Lacharme, which has this 
season been neither ‘‘as coarse as a navvy or as dirty as a 
scullion ?” The gardeners of Major Dumistorn and Mr. Watson, 
the President of the Society, exhibited some remarkably fine 
blooms. I have never seen Baronne Maynard exhibited so well ; 
and the best bloom of La France that I have seen this year was 
in the former gentleman’s stand, while the latter obtained the 
premier prize in his class for a grand bloom of Etienne Levet. 

As in most of these cases of a successful show there is one 
leading spirit to whom the results are ina great measure due, 
so here it is to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Galloway of 
the firm of Robertson & Galloway that the present position of 
the West of Scotland Rosarians’ Society is tobe attributed. His 
is not a provincial name merely. Many of our London friends 
will recollect how last September he came up with a magnificent 
stand of Gladioli and wrested the championship from that veteran 
and successful grower Mr. Kelway. He has worked with a will, 
and has been ably seconded by the Directors of the Society. 
I know of no young Society which has a better promise of 
lengthened days, and I shall ever esteem it a happy thing that 
I was enabled to go so far north to assist in their tournament in 
honour of the queen of flowers.—D., Deal. 


NEW BOOK. 


Complete Manual of Orchid Culture. By Epwarp SPRAGUE 
Rand, yun. Hurd & Houghton, New York. 


Lizz the “ Orchid Manual” by Mr. B. 8. Williams, this 
book has been prepared by an enthusiast in Orchid culture. 
The author’s experience has been gained at Glen Ridge, near 
Boston, and the cultural directions are more intended for 
American than English gardeners. The following advice on 
purchasing Orchids should be noted by those intending to 
commence their culture. ‘If a dealer wishes to disgust a 
beginner with Orchid culture, let him send him a dozen plants 
for twenty-five dollars. Put the same money into two or 
three good plants, and the result will be a virulent attack of 
Orchid fever.’ ‘‘ Orchids,” continues our author, ‘‘ are the 
élite of the floral kingdom; they combine more of beauty, 
fragrance, and singularity of structure than any other family 
of plants, and, certain rules being observed, are generally as 
easily grown as Roses, Pinks, and Violets.” We agree with 
the first part of this paragraph, but not the last. Orchids are 
uot as easily grown as Roses and Violets, nor can they be 
grown by the observance of certain rules. A grower may 
observe certain rules at one place, and be quite successful in 
the culture of certain species. He may observe the same rules 
at another place and in a similarly constructed house, and 
just be as unsuccessful as he was formerly successful. Take 
one or two species as illustration. A gardener grows a batch 
of Phalenopsis remarkably well, the leaves and flowers even 
surpassing those of their native wilds. In two or three years 
these fine plants will begin to die-off or go back, until they are 
a wreck of what they used to be; and all the care and anxiety 
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of the same cultivator cannot help it. Splendid plants of 
Goodyera will go back in the same way after being grown up 
to a high standard, and drag out a miserable existence for a 
few years. This does not happen to Roses and Pinks, and the 
observance of certain rules will not prevent it. 

The chapter on Orchid culture in the United States is in- 
teresting, as showing the increasing attention paid by cul- 
tivators in America to this fine class of plants. There isa 
long descriptive list, which occupies 272 pages. Part of it is 
the author’s own, but he has also made free use of the ‘‘ Orchid 
Manual’ and other works, which he likewise freely acknow- 
ledges. His popular descriptive list might be greatly increased 
in value if cultural directions had been given with those species 
of any genus requiring special treatment. Take for instance 
Cattleya superba. It is one of the most beautiful of the whole 
genus, and all we are told about it is ‘‘ that it is a slow-growing 
species, that requires more heat than the other Cattleyas,” and 
‘it should never suffer for want of water.’’ Not a word is 
said about any special treatment; but pot it, and treat exactly 
like C. Mossie, C. Warnerii, C. crispa, &c., and the plants 
would all be dead in six months. Fasten it to a block like 
some other Cattleyas, and it will not succeed for any length of 
time. The best way to grow it is on the stem of a Tree Fern. 
On this the plants will grow and flower freely for many years. 
It requires the heat of an Hast India house. Information of 
this sort is not only valuable for beginners, but those who have 
grown Orchids for many years are sometimes at a loss to find 
out the right treatment for a special plant. Still this deserip- 
tive list contains a mass of very useful information, and the 
book as a work of reference will be very useful. 


PORTRAITS or PLANTS, FLOWERS, anp FRUITS. 


CosMIBUENA OBTUSIFOLIA var. LATIFoLIA. Nat. ord., Rubi- 
acee. Linn., Pentandria Monogynia.— This handsome plant 
seems to be widely spread in the hot valleys of the Andes of 
Cauca in New Grenada to Tarapoto in Peru, forming a beau- 
tiful small tree 20 to 30 feet high, with white fragrant flowers 
and a slightly bitter bark. C. obtusifolia was sent to Kew by 
M. Linden of Brussels under the name of Cascarilla grandifolia, 
which I do not find in any publication; it grew to a consider- 
able size in the Palm house, but never flowered. A cutting, 
however, given to Mr. Howard and placed in a stove speedily 
flowered, and from it the accompanying drawing was made. 
The Peruvians, according to Mr. Spruce, call this plant ‘ Aza- 
har-sisa,’ because the flowers smell like ‘Agua de Azahar’ 
(orange-water).”"—(Bot. Mag., t. 6239.) 

PESCATORIA LAMELLOSA. Nat. ord., Orchidacese. Linn., Gyn- 
andria Monandria. Flowers yellow, orange, and brown.— 
‘P. lamellosa is not nearly so handsome a species as P. Day- 
ana, though sufficiently attractive. It flowered at Veitch’s 
establishment in August of last year, to which the plants were 
ent ie discoverer Mr. Wallis from New Grenada.”’—(Ibid., 
t. 6240. 

Corzorsis (TUCKERMANNIA) MARITIMA. Nat. ord., Composite. 
Linn., Syngenesia Frustranea. Flowers yellow.—‘ A native 
of maritime rocks in California, where it was discovered by 
Nuttall in 1834-5, and introduced by him into American 
gardens, and from whom we have dried specimens collected at 
St. Barbara and at Utah. There are also specimens in the 
Hookerian Herbarium, collected earlier still by Coulter, but 
from what precise locality is not indicated. The specimens 
here figured were received from Mr. Thompson of Ipswich, and 
flowered both at Kew and at Ipswich in September, 1873-4. 
It is described as a perennial in America, but is of annual 
duration in this country.”—(Ibid., t. 6241.) 

Tura Haceri. Nat. ord., Liliacer. Linn., Hexandria 
Monogynia. Flowers scarlet, yellow, and green.—‘‘It was 
discovered by Dr. Yon Heldreich in 1862 on the hills of the 
Parnes range in Attica, growing with T. Orphanidea at an 
elevation of 1600 feet above sea level. The drawing was made 
from a specimen presented by Mr. Elwes to the Kew collection, 
which was in full flower on the 24th of April of the present 
year, and we have also received it from the Rey. H. N. Hlla- 
combe and Rey. H. Harpur-Crewe.”’—(Ibid., t. 6242.) 

Moricanpis soNcHIFOoLIA. Nat. ord., Crucifere. Linn., Te- 
tradynamia.—‘‘ This very showy Crucifer, though described as 
long ago as 1832, has hitherto been known only from dried 
Specimens collected by its discoverer, the veteran traveller 
and botanist, Professor Bunge of Dorpat, who accompanied a 
Russian mission to Pekin from Siberia in 1831. It is a hardy 
annual, remarkable for the bright colour and delicacy of its 


purple corolla, and being easy of cultivation is likely to become 
as great an acquisition as its near ally, the old garden favour- 
ite, the European M. arvensis, which has been in cultivation 
since 1739. Another species is the beautiful M. Rambnrii, a 
native of Spain. The Royal Gardens are indebted tc Dr. 
Playfair, late medical officer attached to the Embassy at Pekin, 
for seeds of this plant, which flowered in March of the present 
year.””—(Ibid., t. 6243.) 

AprLE—JVorcester Pearmain.—‘ None of the Apples to be 
found in our gardens and orchards excel the Worcester Pear- 
main in brilliancy of colour. The symmetrical form and good 
quality of the fruit, combined with its charming and attractive 
colour, must give it one of the most prominent places among 
dessert Apples; while from its free growth and great pro- 
ductiveness, it cannot fail to claim the attention of all who 
grow fruit for profit. It bears as freely as the well-known 
Apple Lord Suffield, and must soon become one of the leading 
sorts for market, as well as for exhibition; indeed, no col- 
lection should be without it. We have to thank Mr. R. Smith 
of Worcester, who holds the stock of this Apple, for the speci- 
mens figured, and which are very faithfully portrayed by Mr. 
Macfarlane. It is a beautiful Apple, as the illustration shows, 
and that it is as good as it looks is the general verdict which 
has been given wherever exhibited. It was much admired by 
the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society when 
shown at South Kensington on October 6th, 1875, and was 
awarded a first-class certificate. The tree is said to be a seed- 
ling from the Devonshire Quarrenden. The fruit is medium- 
sized, 2? inches wide and the same in height, conical, very 
symmetrical, and pearmain-shaped, with a smooth glossy skin, 
which is completely covered with a brilliant crimson-red, 
dotted with minute fawn-coloured spots. The eye is small 
and prominent, surrounded by a few plaits. The stalk is 
three-quarters of an inch long, deeply inserted in a russety 
cavity. The flesh is white, tender, crisp, sweet, and very 
pleasantly flavoured. It ripens in August and September, 
and will keep until Christmas. This exceedingly handsome 
Apple is sure to become a general fayourite.’’—(Flor. and Pom., 
3s. ix., 121.) 


GLASS HOUSES versts BRICK WALLS FOR 
FRUIT CULTURE. 


Preruars there is not another country in the world where 
there is such an amount of money invested in, and so much 
skill and persevering energy applied to fruit culture, with such 
a small return in the way of fruit crops of a certain class, as 
in Great Britain. If, for example, it be considered how much 
money it takes to erect good garden walls, and the labour 
expended in the making of suitable wall-fruit borders, the 
concreting, the draining, and the bringing-in of good soil in 
the majority of localities—for these preliminaries the outlay is 
immense. Then there is the purchase of expensively trained 
trees; the annual and constant care required in pruning, 
pinching, and training, besides the almost continuous battle 
with a numerous train of destructive insects of one sort and 
another, and the abortive expedients put in operation annually 
with the object of saying the blossom from frost and blasting 
east winds. The sum total of capital invested and labour 
annually expended is, we might almost say, appalling in com- 
parison with the return in crops of good fruit in the case of 
such as Peaches, Apricots, Plums, Pears, &c. This, it must 
be admitted, is of wide application. The wonder is that this 
losing game has been so long and perseyeringly persisted in. 
We are confident that, in the case of any other department, 
so fruitless an expenditure would soon be abandoned in despair. 
No doubt the necessity for walls as a fence and for shelter 
accounts for this state of things to a great extent. 

In a great many localities a good crop of fruit about once in 
five years is about as much as can be counted on; and perhaps, 
taking one year with another, the returns in some localities 
would not pay for the shreds and nails necessary for training 
the treez. This rule does not, of course, apply to those parts 
of the kingdom that are more favoured in the way of climate 
and soil; and in their case walls do good service in producing 
fine dessert Pears and stone fruits. It is not to these districts 
that we wish these remarks to apply. Yet, even the most 
favoured spots in England are not always free from such 
weather as destroys even wall-fruit crops. But in such un- 
fortunate districts as those to which we are directing our re- 
marks, an amount of disheartening mishaps to wall fruits has 
to be faced annually, which, it is not too much to say, would 
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serve to put an end to any other pursuit; while, at some 
altitudes the work is stoically carried out without any hope 
whatever of gaining the end in view. 

In the times, happily now gone by, when glass was dear and 
there was no steam-driven machinery for woodwork, there 


was less cause to wonder at the persistency with which ugly | 


walls were built and hid out of sight of the mansion as an 
eyesore, and more as a necessary evil for the purpose of a fence 
and shelter to tender crops than avything else. What can be 
uglier in a park landscape, especially if it can be looked down 
on, than a square piece of land hemmed-in with hideous red 
brick walls? It is as complete a blot on any landscape as can 
be well imagined; and in the making of new gardens now 
there is but little excuse for the erection of walls in localities 
where the climate is not such as to make them give a fair 
return in fruit crops. 
has taken the place of the ordinary saw, plane, and mortising 
chisel in the construction of the woodwork of glass houses, 
and glass is less than half the price it was at one time, a brick 
wall should never be thought of in many localities for the 
growth of certain fruits. The difference between the construc- 
tion of a 15 or 18-inch brick wall and the erection of span- 
roofed glass structures is not very great; and we are certain 
that we are within the mark when we say that the bearing 
surface protected with glass would, taking the average run of 
seasons, yield quite three times as much and finer fruit than 
the same surface of walls. If this be so, then it is beyond a 
doubt that the same money expended on glass as is necessary 
for walls would yield a larger and better return in fruit; while 
for the mere purposes of shelter, that can be obtained in 
a much more ornamental way than by building ugly and un- 
productive brick fences. 

Of course, in the case of old places where the garden walls 
already exist, it is easy to cover a portion of them with glass, 
and on a comparatively small area secure three times the fruit 
that the whole wall surfaces produce of certain fruits. This is 
2 class of structure now getting to be more appreciated. They 
are adopted in many instances; and we never heard of an 
instance where they have been brought into operation where 
the doing so has been regretted, but the reverse. And they 
cannot be too strongly recommended, not only for the certain 
return of fruit crop, but for the pleasure they yield into the 
bargain. No doubt some may be prevented from adopting 
glass instead of bricks and mortar, from the impression that 
glass houses are very expensive in tear and wear. It should, 
however, be remembered that glass houses kept cool and airy 
and comparatively dry require very little paint compared to 
ordinary plant and forcing houses; and also that houses as 
now erected, with a minimum of wood and a maximum of glass, 
require not half so much paint as the old style of houses. As 
a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, even glass houses 
will pay better than brick walls in very many localities when 
devoted to the culture of the fruits named at the commence- 
ment of these remarks. Besides, such erections can be profit- 
ably made use of for other purposes besides fruit culture. 

Perhaps some may be inclined to say that we are now merely 
advocating the orchard-house system—one which is common 
enough. It is not quite our aim to do this. What we wish to 


Now that machinery driven by steam | 


recommend to those who may have new gardens to make in. 


bad climates is, instead of going in so heavily for mere brick | 


. and mortar, to invest their money in glass, with the absolute 

- certainty of obtaining regular crops of good fruit instead of 
running a hundred risks on the bare wall system. Then, as to 
the furnishing of such erections, some may ask, Are we to cul- 
tivate in pots or in borders in the usual way? To the amateur 
or small grower who would like-a variety of fruits from a small 
glass house, pots do very well; but where fruits are wanted of 
the very best quality, in great quantity, and with least possible 
labour, we say Plant your trees in well-prepared borders. Mr. 
Rivers, the populariser and most successful cultivator of fruits 
in pots under glass, has set this point at rest most clearly, and 
£0 have others as well. In the Journal of Horticulture some 
years ago he balanced carefully—to his credit be it told—the 
pot system of growing bushes of Peaches and other fruit 
commonly grown on walls and that of trees planted out and 
trained to trellises, and showed that a fourth more could be 
produced by the latter system than by the former. 

Moreover, the expense of furnishing a house with trees in 
pots is much greater than that of furnishing it with trellis- 
trained trees. The after-labour is also much more, and the 
chances of failure are also increased by haying recourse to trees 
in pots. As has already been remarked, the system is only to 


be recommended when a great variety of fruits in small quan- 
tity is the object from a small house. And if expense is not 
an object, pot trees may be had recourse to in the body of any 
glass house or case till the permanent trees come into bearing 
and cover the roof. Stone fruits of all sorts and some varieties 
of Pears do very well in pots; and such Apples as Calville 
Blanche are worthy of a place in such structures, both as per- 
manent trees and in pots for a while at first.—(Lhe Gardener.) 


NOTES on VILLA anp SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


KitcHen GarpEN.—The weather having set in so dry with 
intense heat many crops must have special attention to carry 
them to perfection. For instance, Scarlet Runner Beans will 
need a heavy mulching for some distance on each side of the 
rows, and by first stirring the soil and then afterwards giving a 
thorough soaking, the water will wash some of the nourishing 
properties out of the manure and carry it into the soil, much to 
the benefit of the crop. Dwarf Kidney Beans, too, must be 
similarly treated, or the blooms will not set their pods. 

Peas that have been sown in trenches are standing the drought 
much better than others sown on the level, though they are all 
stopped in their growth more or less. James’s Prolific Marrow 
is a splendid Pea and delicious in flavour. With me it is better 
than G. F. Wilson so far as cropping goes, but about the same 
time in coming in; they are both Peas of the highest merit. 
Mr. C. Turner’s Dr. Maclean is a marvellous Pea; the growth 
is very vigorous and the pods large; the peas are also large, and 
from eight to ten ina pod. These dwarf Marrow Peas, such as 
the above, are to be recommended in preference to the tall Peas 
for villa gardens. They may not crop so successively as the tall 
Marrows, but by sowing a little oftener it is easy to keep up the 
succession. Most of these dwarf Peas make their growth first, 
and when the crop is fit for use they cease growing, while the 
others. grow and produce pods at the same time. This is the 
only advantage of tall-growing Peas. 

Let newly planted Celery be shaded for a time and be well 
watered in the evenings. There are many complaints about the 
maggot in the leaf; this must be picked off immediately it is 
seen, and be either smashed or burnt. In such weather as we 
are having is the time when its ravages are most severe. 

Break up a piece of ground and make it rich, and put outa 
bed of Parsley from the seed sown in spring. This is the only 
way to produce a supply for winter. Plants thus grown produce 
large leaves, whereas plants left in the seed bed dwindle away 
towards winter and often fail when Parsley is in particular 
request. 

Let all Broccolis, Savoys, and Coleworts lately put out be well 
supplied with water, and if possible let the soil be well hoed. 
It is most difficult in such trying weather to get Endive, Lettuce, 
and all small crops established; but if the ground is well 
worked and the plants are watered-in they will partly establish 
themselves, so as to grow freely when showery weather comes. 

If Tomatoes have been attended to they will be coming into 
flower now, and must be regularly stopped above each bunch 
of bloom and the shoots well thinned out. No neglect must 
be permitted in watering and mulching to keep them growing 
during the short time there is for them to do their work. 

Everyone must keep a watchful eye over the Potato crop. 
About here the early sorts are ripening and will soon require to 
be taken up. The tubers are very small. The coarse-growing 
sorts will be the best this year, but even many of them are 
showing signs of ripening; and if rain should come before long 
it may save them, but if not the tubers so far ripen off as to 
begin growing again immediately enough rain comes to reach 
them they will be spoiled. When it comes to such a crisis as 
that I would advise the crop being taken up immediately. z 

Cauliflowers are feeling the effects of the drought and turn in 
small. Veitch’s Autumn Giant is the only sort that endures the 
heat well: even these will not produce very large heads if dry 
weather continues. Prepare a piece of ground and enrich it, 
and as soon as showers come and a dull day or two put outa 
good breadth of plants for autumn use, when they will keep up 
a supply along with the White Cape Broccoli. , 

It will be as well to sow a good piece of ground with Dwarf 
Kidney Beans; they often do better than the earliest crops, and 
are always in request. Outdoor Cucumbers are doing better 
than usual; by this time last year several of my plants had 
died off. 

Turnips for an autumn crop must be considered. It is very 
little use sowing while the weather is so hot, but the ground 
may be had in readiness, and immediately rain comes the seed 
may be sown, and it being seed which very soon germinates, no 
time would be lost by waiting for rain. Two or three ounces of 
peed wal produce sufficient Turnips for the supply of an ordinary 
amily. 7 : 

Onions that are bulbing fast and with their tops vigorous 
ought to be laid down in a gentle manner. Some people do not 
hold with that plan, but would prefer “blading” them, or in 
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other words taking off several of the coarsest leaves in order to 


throw strength into the bulb similar to that practised with 


Leeks.—Tuomas REcoRD. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


EITCHEN GARDEN. 

We have now cleared off the early Cauliflowers and early 
Peas, and have begun to prepare the ground for Strawberries. 
The runners will be ready for planting out in a week orten 
days, but we shall not put them in the ground in that time 
unless it should rain. The old plants were attacked with mil- 
dew almost as soon as the runners were laid into the pots. This 
year, as well as other seasons, the variety most liable to injury 
from this parasite is Amateur (Bradley); it could not be fruited 
in pots on that account, and it will be discarded altogether after 
this season. When one variety is attacked all the others in the 
immediate neighbourhood are likely to suffer. Black Prince 
was the next that has been seriously injured; but this sort so 


» seldom suffers from mildew that we shall not make any difference | 


either in the number saved for potting or planting out. Keens’ 
Seedling, President, La Constante, British Queen, Mr. Radclyffe, 


Frogmore Late Pine, Duc de Magenta, Auguste Nicaise, and | 


some of our own seedlings have suffered but little fromit. As 


‘Some correspondents have been writing about Sir J. Paxton, it | 


may be as well to say that our experience with it was similar to 
that of “‘ W.” and “J. J.;” if was discarded after two or three 
years’ trial. On some soils it is one of the finest Strawberries. 
Planting of green crops, such as Coleworts, Savoys, Sprouting 
Broccoli, &c., has been delayed for want of rain. The ground is 
thoroughly dry and the heat excessive. On Thursday last the 
Maximum temperature in the shade was 90°, on Friday 91.5°, 
with an east wind and very dry atmosphere. The ground will 


be prepared for the crops and the plants will be put out on the | 


first favourable opportunity. 

Leeks are seldom planted in this neighbourhood, but in Scot- 
land they are grown everywhere, and are much esteemed in the 
Kitchen. Cottage gardeners take a pride in growing fine Leeks, 


and often eclipse the professional zardeners at the autumn exhi- | 


bitions with them. Leeks are very gross feeders, they delight 
in rich semi-decomposed pig manure, and this the cottager can 
sometimes supply when the professional gardener cannot. The 
Leeks are planted in trenches, or rather deep drills, about 
15 inches apart and 9 inches between the plants. 


sown in a shady position, but they must be also well watered. 
Endive should be sown at once if the ground should be moistened 
with rain. It is splendid weather for harvesting crops. The 
autumn-sown Onions are a fine crop, they are nearly ready for 
lifting ; as soon as they are quite ripe they will be pulled up and 
laid on the ground to dry. The weeds do not grow much, but 


where they are growing they should be hoed up and removed to | 
prevent the seeds from growing again. Weeds seed more readily | 


now than at any other season of the year. 
PINES. 

The very hot weather is ripening the Queens very rapidly. 
We shall be glad to have them all cut, as the suckers are very 
strong and ought to be potted at once. It is seldom possible in 
ordinary establishments to pot strong suckers early in June, 
repot them again the same season, and have fruit ripe from 
those plants in June and July the following season; given 
strong suckers a good house well heated with plenty of room 
for the plants, and it can be done as easily as growing Scarlet 
Geraniums, buf where a succession of fruit is kept up all the 
houses are full and there is no room for the suckers. Our own 
are grown in a very small lean-to house which is not adequate 
to their full development ; but they cannot even be put into that 
house until the succession plants are moved into the fruiting 
house, and even though the first fruits are ripe, sey in June, the 
jatest comme usually be cut until July or even the first week in 

ugust. 

Succession plants are in their fruiting pots, and these are 
quite filled with roots when they are removed to the fruiting 
house. But little bottom heat will be necessary, and plenty oi 
air must be given to them. They require a good deal of water 
at this season, and it is necessary to look over the plants twice 
a@week. They have nearly all been potted in 11-inch pots. The 
tan in the bed has sunk considerably, but it is not safe to add 
much fresh to it at this season, as the bottom heat will rise 
from this cause alone to 120°. Newly-potted plants might be 
plunged to half the depth of the pots in this without injury, 
but where the roots are matted round the sides and the bottom 
of the pots such a heat wonld kill them and ruin the plants. 
Tf it was thought better to turn the tan and mix it with fresh 
and the heat became violent, the pots might be placed on the 
surface until the temperature oi the bed fell to 85° or 90°, when 
the pots might be plunged. 

PEACH HOUSES, 
Our trees in pots take large quantities of water at this season, 


| English lists, there is but little difference. 
Lettuce, Radish, and other small salads must not only be | 


and a few hours’ neglect may ruin the crops offruit. When the 
trees are planted out in a border where the roots can run where 
they like, there is no danger of the trees being injured by 
drought if ordinary precautions are used. When the trees are 
watered it must not be applied in driblets, but a thorough soak- 
ing should be given so that the water may reach the bottom of 
the border. Before applying the water some rich manure 
should be spread over the surface, the nutritive properties of 
which are washed down with the waterings. This is preferred 
to mixing the water with manure and applying it in that way. 
Instructions have been repeatedly given to thin-out all young 
wood not required for fruiting next year, and to ensure the 
proper ripening of the present crop the trees must be thoroughly 
syringed night and morning up to the time the firstfrnits become 
soft when taken in the hand. At this time there should be 


| no trace of red spider or thrips, because syringing must be 


withheld and the pests would be left in undisturbed enjoyment 
of a rich pasture ground for the next six weeks. 
Early houses from which ali the fruit has been gathered 


| should have the top lights, if convenient, removed, or at least 


all the ventilators ought to be opened to their greatest extent 
night and day, and the trees ought to be quite free from all 
insect pests. Thrips and the Peach aphis may be destroyed by 
fumigating; but red spider will only yield to thoroughly wash- 
ing the leaves with the garden engine. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The season is now drawing near when the Dutch bulbs must 
be ordered for next season. Some of the more energetic members 
of the trade are already sending in their lists, and it is certainly 
good policy to send in the orders in good time. Hyacinths are 
the most favourite bulbs, and almost everybody, whether they 
have a garden or not, contrive to grow some. It is not worth 
while here to give a list of the best sorts, nor under ordinary 
circumstances is it best to order the bulbs by name. Any re- 
spectable dealers if they received an order for so many dozens 
at s0 much, would be better able to select than the buyer would, 
and ata less rate. The word respectable dealers is used advisedly, 
as there are some who advertise roots which they recommend at 
2 price for which the best roots cannot be obtained in Holland. 
Having exhibited Hyacinths successfully for many years, some 
of the Dutch growers send their lists here, and some of the 
sorts are certainly cheap enough, but they are sorts that will 
not do for us, and the trade know them}; but comparing the 
Prices of the best sorts that are grown in England with the 
The soil ought to be 
prepared by this time, and laid up in a heap until it is time to 
pot the bulbs. Good turfy loam, leaf mould, and cow manure 
in nearly equal proportions is a good compost, to this must be 
added a little silver sand. Tulips are next to the Hyacinth in 
popularity, and they have a fine effect when arranged with the 
other plants. We grow the Hyacinths one in a 6-inch, and the 
Tulips three in the same sized pot. Stable manure is used 
instead of cow manure. Polyanthus Narcissus aré very much 
admired by some, and they are potted and treated similar to 
the Tulips. 

All the stage Pelargoniums have been turned out of doors. 
Very little water is given to the plants, and in a few days when 
the wood is sufficiently ripe the plants will be cut down. When 
it is desirable to obtain a succession of bloom the plants must 
be cut at different times, the bloom will then last irom May to 
the middle of July, but we always have the best bloom about 
the middle of June. Ifitis intended to put in any cuttings this 
ought to be done when the plants are cut down. They ought 
to be potted in light sandy soil in small pots. If it is intended 
to propagate a quantity a dozen cuttings may be planted in a 
5-inch pot, but when there are only a few choice sorts it is better 
to place one cutting in the centre of asmall pot; the pots should 
then be placed on the stage of the greenhouse, and water ought 
not to be applied too liberally. Zonal Pelargoniums of ail the 
sections make a very fine display, and continue much longer in 
beauty than the stage or fancy sorts.—J. Douenas. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECEIVED. 
Little & Ballantyne, Carlisle.—Catalogue of Bulbs, &c. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SEcRETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. ; 


THORNTON HEATH. July 2lst and 22nd, and September Ist and 2nd. Mr. 
W. Raines, 10, St. John’s Villas, Bensham Manor Road, Thornton Heath, 
Hon. Sec. 

TEWKRESBURY. Joly 25th. Mr. P. Mooreand Mr. H. J. Cochrane, Hon. Secs. 

WrexHax. Jaly 25th. Mr. J. B. Shirley, Hon. Sec. 

Hontixepon. July 26th. Mr. J. Dilley, Market Place, Sec. 

Heapincuey. July 26th and 27th. Mr. T. Atkinson, Burleywood, Head- 
ingley, Leeds, Sec. 

ABERDEEN (Royal Horticultural Society). July 26th, 27th, and 28th. Mr. 
Archibald J. Rennie, 123}, Union Street. 

Brighouse. July 29th. Messrs. C. Jessop & E. Rawnsley, Hon. Secs. 
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Santarre. July 29th. Mr. G. A. White, Hon. Sec. 

Kitspy (Flowers). Augustist. Mr. C. E. Bracebridge, Sec. 

HewortH (Horticultural). August 2nd. Mr. R. H. Feltoe, Hon. Sec. 

RAWTENSTALL (ROSENDALE). August 4th and 5th. Mr. M. J. Lonsdale, Sec. 

SourHampTon. August 5thand 7th. Mr. C.S. Fuidge, 89, York Street, Sec. 

Firyepon. August 7th. Mr. G. C. Mann, Sec. 

Taunton Deane. August 10th. Mr. F. H. Woodforde, M.D., and Mr. 
Clement Smith, Hon. Secs. 

Firzy. Augustllth. Mr. Walter Fisher, Hon. Sec. 

Orney. August12th. Mr. Alfred Suttle, Hon. Sec. 

Cray Cross. August 15th. Mr. J. Stallard, Clay Cross, near Chesterfield, Sec. 

WEsTON-SUPER-Mare. August 15thand 16th. Mr. W. B. Frampton, Sec. 

Preston. August 16th andi7th. Mr, W. Troughton, Hon. Sec. 

SuHREwssurRy. August 16th and17th. Adnitt & Naunton, Hon. Secs. 

Lepgpury. August17th. Mr. J. B. Masefield, Hon. Sec. 

NoRTON, NEAR STOCKTON-ON-TEES. August 18th. Mr. C. Turner, Sec. 

MrerretD. August19th. Mr. G. Senior and Mr. J. Rushforth, Hon. Secs. 

CALNE (Wilts). August22nd. Mr. H. Blackford, Sec. 

NEWBURY. August 22nd. Mr. H. Seymour, Hon. See. 

Dogset County. August 23rd (at Dorchester). Mr. A. Pope and Mr. C. 
Parsons, Secs. 

CHepstow. August 23rd. Mr. R. Thorn, Hon. Sec. 

OARSHALTON, WALLINGTON, AND Bepprncton. August 24th. Mr. J. 
Baines, Leicester House, Carshalton, and Mr. W. Clark, the Nurseries, 
Wallington, Hon. Secs. 

Lares AnD Fatetre. August 25th. Mr. D. G. Glen, Hon. Sec. 

Seaton Burn. August 26th. Mr. BR. Richardson and Mr. W. Eliott, Secs. 

IsLE oF THANET (MARGATE). August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, 8, Marine 
Terrace, Margate, Sec. 

PockiineTon. August Slst. Sec., Mr. J. E. Ross. 

Montrose. September ist and 2nd. Mr. Alex. Burnett, 2, High Street, Sec. 

DunvDEE (International). September 7th, 8th, and 9th. Mr. W. R. McKelvie, 
26, Euclid Crescent, Sec. 

Guascow. September 12th and18th. Mr. F. Gilb. Doughall, 167, Canning 
Street, Sec. 

RoyaL CaLEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL Socrety. September 13th. 

HKitmarnoce. September 14th. Mr. M. Smith, 11, King Street, Sec. 

Ieswicu. September 17th. Sec., Mr. W. B. Jeffries, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

Royal HorticvLtvRaL Society, SourH KENsIncTon. November 8th. 

NoktHampton (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*, Allcorrespondence should be directed either to “ The 
Editors,” or to ‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unayoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


BURNING Cuax (Y. S. W.).—As it is dry and friable, damp it so that the 
small lumps will cling together ; it may be then banked over the fuel. When 
burned it will render a clayey soil more open to which it is applied. 


_ NERTERA DEPRESSA (A Lady in Cheshire).—Directions for its culture are 
in ourlast number. You coddle it too much. 


SrRaWBEERIES (JW. L.).—Al of about average merit. The box may be 
useful for some purposes, and certainly for conveying fruit. The Straw- 
berries were in perfect condition wrapped in paper and the box filled up 
with bran. 

PLuMs FOR WALL WITH West AspEcT (Connaught Subscriber).—As you 
have plenty of Orleans and Victoria we advise you to plant Rivers’s Early 
Prolific, Green Gage, Jefferson, Kirke’s, Prince Englebert, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
and Transparent Gage. 

Pirums Decayine (S.).—The ulceration of the Kirke’s Plum is caused by 
a defective supply of sap. More water to the roots and mulching the surface 
would prevent the decay. 


SEEDLING GERANIUM (J. R. W.).—The trusses are large, and the colour 
_ @ peculiar pink, As you say it is of sturdy habit, it will be useful for 

bedding. 

GoLDEN CHauPion GRAPE CRackine (G. B.).—This is not an uncommon 
occurrence with this sort. The besttreatment isto keep the Vine moderately 
dry at the roots when the fruit is swelling. Plenty of air ought to be ad- 
mitted, and the atmosphere of the house should also be rather dry. 


Rose Leaves Morruen (P. B. C.).—We believe that the fault lies in the 
Toots; Sour undrained soil would cause it, or it might be from insufficient 
nourishment. If you lift the Rose in the autumn and replant in rich soil it 
will be all right. The spotting might be caused by mildew, but there is not 
any trace of the pest now. 


Grapes DisEasED (W. A. B.).—Two of the berries are attacked by what 
gardeners call “the spot.” It is an ulceration caused by a deficient supply 
of s#p. Watering the roots with very weak tepid manure water will prevent 
it. The other berry is rusted, and the brown roughness is believed to be 


caused by exposure to a draught of cold air, 


Ving Leaves Brownep (F. F.)—The roots need ‘watering abun 
and regularly during this hot dry weather. ies ane 

VINES OVER-LUXURIANT (Somerset).—The leaf sent is very fine, and had 
your Vines sufficient space to grow in they would produce excellent Grapes. 
The roots have passed through the boundary wall, and have penetrated the 
subsoil. We should not hesitate to cut a trench by the side of the wall, 
Severing many of the roots, and at the same time we should remove the 
surface soil from the border, just baring but not injuring the roots, and 
replacing with the charred soil you speak of, and surfacing it with a layer of 
stable manure. This may be done when the foliage turns yellow in the 


autumn. What you want are surface—not subsoil—roots, then will you 
Vines be short-jointed and fruitful. Another plan which would produce 
Grapes would be to encourage the best Vine to grow and eventually occupy 
the entire honse, removing the others by degrees as the permanent Vine 
makes fresh canes. ‘ 
Grapes Not CoLouRrne (J. P., Bath).—Overcropping is the prime source 
of deficient colouring. The heavier is the crop and the drier the season the 
more support must be given to the roots. See an article in another column. 
Even now a soaking of tepid manure water may be of benefit to the crop. 


PoratorEs Maturrne (Lindum).—As you say the “skins are set” we 
should certainly take up the early crop, storing the tubers thinly in a cool 
place. Ifleft in the ground and heavy rains succeed the probability is that 
they would grow again—supertuberate, and the produce would be deteriorated 
in value. Take up the crop at once. 

INCREASING SEMPERVIVUM TABULEZFORME (Tulse Hill). — Plants are 
readily raised from seed, which should be sown thinly in gentle heat in the 
Spring, or at the present time ina cold frame. The pots should be plunged, 
and shaded so that the surface of the soil can be kept regularly moist without 
frequently watering it; the seedlings to be potted in small pots when they 
are large enough to handle, and be grown in a frame or greenhouse. Plants 
may also be raised from leaves, slipping them off carefully and laying them 
round a pot of very light sandy soil, very slightly pressing the base of each 
leaf into the sand. These, if kept gently moist, will form incipient buds, 
eventually becoming plants. 

Necro Larco Fie (A Nobleman’s Gardener).—This is a very fine Fig, 
and is well adapted for cultivation in pots. The fruit is large, nearly 4 inches 
long, black in colour, juicy, and refreshing. Mr. Fleming! of Cliveden, who is 
known to be an excellent cultivator, considers this the best of all Figs for 
growing in pots. You may safely include it in your collection. 

YorrE AND LANCASTER Rose (Volunteer).— This distinct old Rose will 
succeed well when budded on the Briar, but we should advise the tongueing 
or notehing of the shoots of your dwarf plant, and pegging them in the 
ground in the autumn, when you would soon ircrease your stock of it. It is 
an acquisition for mixed borders and for shrubberies, growing and flowering 
freely in almost any kind of soil. 

Puants FOR RockeRy (Nemo and others).—We will reply in our next 
number. 

ORANGE Fonaus on Roses (W. A. W.).—No one can tell where the spores 
come from which give birth to thisfungus. It is most effectually removed 
by sponging the leaves with a solution of 2 ozs. of blue vitriol (sulphate of 
copper) in two gallons of water. Dissolve the vitriol in a little boiling water, 
and then mix it with the cold. 

Insects oN APPLE TREES (M. J. T.).—If by “lice ” you mean the green 
fly, as the trees are small you may syringe them with tobacco water. Not 
Knowing any of the circumstances we cannot suggest the probable cause. 


IysEcts In Petarcontum Sor (J. H.).—We conld not detect one in the 
sample. As they are small and white they are probably the common Acarus, 
and are harmless, living on decayed vegetable substances. 


Names oF Puants (S. C, 4.).—Alstromeria pulchella. (R.L. D.).—1, Tha- 
lictram flavum; 2, Campanola latifolia. (W. T.)—1, Veronica Teucrium var.; 
2, Nepeta Musini; 3, Philadelphus coronarius; 4, Erysimum sp. (F.L.).— 
Polypodium Billardieri. (W.P.)— We cannot name florists’ varieties of 
flowers, nor Strawberry varieties, they are far too numerous and too nearly 
resembling others. (Penally).—Lycopodium helveticum. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


RAILWAY JOURNEYS. 


THERE can be no possible doubt that poultry exhibitions could 
only have been very local without the aid of train service, and 
it is as equally certain that ponltry shows must have from time 
to time very greatly added to the revenues of railway companies 
in their parcels traffic. Nevertheless, the charges for convey- 
ing a basket from one place to another would seem rather to 
increase than lessen, while the carelessness often displayed in 
forwarding baskets and knocking them about at stations is | 
well known to all. There are some of the companies in the 
south of England which will return baskets free from a show on 
their own line of railway provided they remain the property 
of the exhibitor; among them the principal are the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast, the Londor and South-Western, 
and the South Deyon, Cornwall, and West Cornwall Railways. 
Now we cannot be sufiiciently grateful to these companies, and 
always feel inclined to make use of these lines of rail when 
possible, even if we send our birds a little out of the way to do 
80. We have exhibited in every county in England, and conse- 
quently have had to pay the charges of all lines, but we find no 
one of them so expensive as the South-Eastern. It is a well- 
known fact that the north-country poultry-fanciers manage 
their railway carriage better than the southern. I¢ is sur- 
prising to find how far they make a shilling go, and we have 
frequently heard Lancashire and Yorkshire fanciers say that 
the lines of railway in the south near to London would soon 
choke them off from exhibiting; and we can well remember 
hearing a large exhibitor say that it cost him a great deal more 
to get -his baskets from London to the Crystal Palace than it did 
from Lancashire to London. We should like Mr. Beldon or Mr. 
Walker to come down south for a few months and stir up the 
officials at the southern stations, andsee what they could do. 

We have experienced over and over again the annoyance of 
birds going wrong and being mis-sent. This, however, is a 
grievance which can be remedied, for it lies in the power of all 
exhibitors to do something here. We quite know it is very long 
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and tedious work getting any compensation, but it has been 
done, and we have gained it ourselves. Itis not the value of the 
redress so much, however, as it is that we hear from the highest 
possible authority that the very fact of claiming compensation 
is so thoroughly seen into and investigated at the head oftice 
that all the officials of the district are put, so to speak, on the 
qui vive against the same thing happening again; and although 
the aggrieved party may apparently recover very little, he in 
reality benefits the cause greatly by making the disturbance. 
We would urge on all, therefore, who experience loss by wilful 
carelessness on the part of any company to write at once to the 
manager of that company and have the case thoroughly sifted 
to the bottom, which can and will be done. This mode of pro- 
cedure will do the poultry fancy 50 per cent. more good than 
the mere airing of troubles and grievances of the kind in the 
poultry newspapers. 
We believe many exhibitors leave the dispatch of their 
baskets to the last train which can possibly bring them to the 
show ground in time. This is a most foolish plan, for at junc- 
tions, or at places where the birds have to be changed from one 
company’s line to another, a delay is certain to follow, and the 
birds consequently often arrive “too late for competition.” We 
quite believe this need not happen as often as it does, but there 
is no one present generally to urge the importance of the birds 
being forwarded by any particular trains. The other day when 
we were talking of poultry clubs and the good they might do, 
some one said that they would be the means of getting the 
companies to reduce their rates and convey the baskets cheaper. 
We do not believe any amount of clubs would perform this, and 
wesaidso. The utmost they could do would be to have the birds 
returned free on some lines, and this those companies which we 
named will generally do if the secretary will point out that it 
will be to their advantage; but there is a point in which we 
think a poultry club could really be of valne, and that is in ap- 
pointing some responsible person to wait at the chief junctions 
on the eve of any important poultry show. This person need 


not be a fancier ; any man of the locality who can be depended | 


upon would be able to do the work, for he would only have to 
watch the trains coming in and see that all the birds which had 
to be changed were carefully handled and speedily forwarded. 
The club funds would “ pay the piper,” and fanciers would feel 
greater ease and comfort for the safe and due arrival of their 
birds. Not only are birds at stations allowed to stand about 


on draughty platforms, but they often get terribly knocked , 
| had much style and form about him. The Ducks were moderate 5 


about as well. We could quote case after case but have not 
space, for only the other day at Portsmouth we saw some very 
rough handling, and such a person as we desire at the stations 
would greatly prevent this. We speak with certainty of the 
Success of some such plan, for a show in which we are deeply 
interested, at its own expense sends, or arranges for, men to be 
at the two principal junctions near at hand, and this exhibition 
finds it not only of benefit to its patrons but to itself as well, 
for this proceeding is the means of getting the birds in the show 
ground earlier, and so the labour is not so heavy in the late hours 
of night. Hven without a poultry club some such arrangement 
as we advocate could thus be made, and we really think the few 
shillings expended would be money well laid out by many com- 
mittees, more especially by those who are connected with shows 
held on loop lines or in out-of-the-way places. 


While writing on the railway journeys of poultry we would 
ask, Who pockets the shillings and sixpences for conveying 
birds to and from the place of show? After heavy carriage is 
paid and the birds are properly booked we consider it simply 
monstrous to charge at all for moving the birds to the show 
ground; but when it comes to paying Is. a basket for having 
one removed just across the street, as occurred the other day at 
a Devonshire show, we call it nothing short of robbery. We 
would ask exhibitors to see into this, foritseems to be becoming 
a general plan, and we would urge on committees to arrange 
differently for their own interests. The cases we could quote 
of baskets being paid at one end and charged for at the other 
are legion, as, too, are cases of baskets costing one sum to go to 
an exhibition, and perhaps double the amount when they return ; 
but we would only once more urge upon those who are s0 
wronged to apply at once to the chief office of the company and 
have the matter looked into, for by this means a stir is made 
among the aggressors, and they are more on their ‘guard in 
future. 

This is 2 subject on which a great deal more might be said, 
but in leaving it for the present we would beg exhibitors to see, 
when possible, that their baskets are not placed in the vans too 
near to open-mouthed dogs also journeying to the same goal. 
Over and over again this takes place, and over and over again 
a valuable bird is killed. Mr. Pares lost his hero this way, and 
so have many others. In no way advocating the muzzling of 
dogs when on their journeys, we would only suggest that in 
trains where many packages of dogs and poultry are expected 
the secretary should write to the starting place of such trains 
and state that a heavy load may be expected, so that proper 
vans may be attached for the dogs and poultry. This may some- 


times remove the difficulty of their having to travel together 
and run the risk of death or wounds.—W. 


TRURO POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Exhibition was held in a large marquee on the town 
green, and was apparently a success in every way. The officials 
were courteous, and Mr. Hodson’s awards in most cases satis- 
factory. 

The Coloured Dorkings mustered a dozen pens, and we quite 
approved of the winners. In the next Dorking class we could 
not find the first-prize birds in our catalogue, but learned they 
belonged to Lady Vivian. They were a fair pen of Whites. 
Spanish were excellent, and here came the cup for the best pen 
in the Show. We fancy one or two of the cocks here would 
have been passed over by some of our judges, as we think the 
scissors had been at work on the back of the comb. In Cochzns, 
Partridge, the first-prize pen were a showy pair and good in 
colour, while an admirable pen of Whites won in the next class. 
Mr. Whitehead’s second were also good, but he wants a better 
hen. Mr. Woodgate’s four Cochin pens were all empty, a mis- 
take having occurred with his labels. Minorcas were not so 
good as we expected to find; the first were Blacks, but of 
fair merit only. In Game we could have found several good 
single birds, but they were badly mated, and a good hen would 
have a poor cock, or vice versd, notably so the first Brown 
Reds, while in Duckwings the cock was superior to the hen. 
A good pen of Malay chickens, large and bright in feather, 
won first, and we were glad to see the young stock to the front. 
Brahmas only mustered three pens, a good pen of Lights being 
first. In Hamburghs we liked the first Silver-pencilled, for the 
hen was clear in markings, and the cock’s tail good. Silvers of 
good quality also won in the Spangled variety. Polands were 
most noticeable for the great merit of the White-crested Blacks. 
It was very near between the first two pens, and we are not at 
all sure that we did not like the second-prize pen best, for the 
hen in this pen was simply admirable; third went to fair 
Silvers. Game Bantams were moderate, a good pen of Black 
Reds securing the first prize, while in the next class good Blacks 
were first and second. The Variety class was interesting; but 
the French, which won most of the prizes, should have had a 
class to themselves. We thought the very highly commended 
Silky chickens might have been in the list; good Black Ham- 
burghs were first. A fine Black Red won in single cocks; he 


a large pair of Rouen ducklings secured first in their class. _ 

Pigeons brought very small classes. The cup went to Carriers 
with fine head properties, and we thought the awards good. In 
Pouters Blues were first, with very fair length of feather. Two 
fair Fans had the class and prizes together, while Jacobius 
nearly did the same. In this class a moderate pair of Reds 
secured first place. Blue Dragoons won first, closely pressed 
by the second-prize pen, which were also Blues: while in the 
Variety class Owls were first and third, the former White 
African and the second Silver; second going to Antwerps of 
good quality ; pen 200 (Tyerman) were fair Trumpeters. 

We furnish the list of prizes below :— 


POULTRY.—Dorsrnes.—Coloured.—1 and 2, EB. Burton. 3, H. Slade. Any 
other variety—1, Lady Vivian. 2, J. H. Nicholls. SpantsH.—Cup and 2, J. 
Boulton. Game.—Black Red.—1, R. Williamson, jun. 2. J. Cardell. 3, G. 
Dash. Brown Red.—1,J. Cardell. 2,H. Browne. 8,C. E. Pope. Any other 
variety.—1, T. J. Lobb. 2, H. Feast. 3, H. Browne. Cocutss.—Partridge and 
Brown.—1, G. Lias. 2, J.H. Nicholls. 8, A.C. Travers. Any other variety.— 
j, Rev. G. Watson. 2, J. N. Whitehead. 3, H. Feast. vhkc, S. R. Harris. 
Mryoross.—l, Rev. G. Watson. 2. J. H. Nicholls. 3, J. Thomas. Matays.— 
W.T.Lecher. 2,J.Pomroy. 8,H. Feast. Branwas.—l, Mrs. J. F Holmes. 
J. H. Nicholls. 3, W. Burns. Hamsurcus.—Gold and Silver-pencilled.— 
. 2,3. R. Henwood. 8,3. Knight,jun. Gold and Silver-spangled. 
—1, H. Feast. 2, Mrs.S.R. Harris. 8, N. Barter. Ponanps.—l, G. Lias. 2,T. 
Norwood. 8, Mrs.S. R. Harris. Bantams.—Game.—l, R. Y. Ardagh. 2 and 3, 
T.V. Bice. ‘Any other variety.—1, F. Temple. 2.J. Mayo. 8, J. Driscol. vhe, 
R.S.S. Woodgate. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—l, H. Feast. 2,J. H. Nichols. 8, W. 
Hamlyn. Any Vartety.—Cock—l, E. C. Pope. 2, J. Bond. 8, J. Beard, jun. 
vhe, J. Westacott. SELLING CLass.—l, J. Honey. 2,E. Macey. 3, W. Hamlyn. 
Ducgks.—4ylesbury—1 and 2, S. R. Harris. Rouen.—l, J. H. Hoit. 2, W. B. 
Copplestone. 

PIGEONS.—Garrrers.—l, Cup, and vhe, E. Burton. Cock.—l and 2, E. 
Burton. Pourers.—l, Mrs.J. F. Holmes. 2. J. Broad_vhe, F. Beck. TUMBLERS. 
—1,H. Yardley. 2,F. Beck. FanrTarts.—l,J.L. Smith. 2, H. Yardley. Jaco- 
BINS.—l, J. L. Smith. 2,7. Hendra. Dracoons.—l, H. Yardley. 2, E. Burtoz. 
TourBirs.—l, J. L. Smith. 2, Mrs. Mitchinson. Bares.—l, H. Yardley. 2, E. 
Burton. ANY OTHER VaRietTy.—l, F. Beck. 2, R.T. Harris. 3, J. Lamacraft, 


SNAITH SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tur annual Show was held at Snaith on the 13thinst. The 
grounds in which this Show is held are unsurpassed for such a 
purpose, the long spreading forest trees proving a most welcome 
shade from the scorching rays of the sun. For the poultry, &c., 
a capital marquee was provided, and Turner’s pens were used. 
With a fair kind of schedule the Show improves from year to - 
year in both entries and quality. Game headed the list, but 
with the exception of the first-prize Brown Red and the second- 
prize hen they were poor. Spanish very good, the cup going to 
the first, as the best penin.the Show. In Cochins first were 
Buff and second White. Hamburghs were very good, the Gold- 
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spangles especially. In White Dorkings were two grand pens, 
the Dark being a fair lot, although the second-prize pen were 
out of feather. The Bantams were most curiously classed, and 
these require re-arranging. Black Reds were single birds, and 
others in pairs. The Black Reds were very good in both classes, 
and in Duckwings the winners were very good, but some falling 
out of feather, and in the following class Piles in capital bloom 
won the first. In the Variety class first were Blacks, second 
Silver Sebrights, and third Blacks. The firstin Brahmas were 
Dark, and very good; second Light, a fair pen. Silver and 
Gold Polands won in the Variety class. A class for local 
exhibitors had a cup and four prizes, and produced thirteen 
entries. First were Brown Red Game, a grand lot; and second 
capital White Dorkings. The first-named were disputed on 
account of distance, which was restricted to twelve miles of the 
Show ground. In cock of Any breed first was a Black Red 
Game in grand order and capital in hand; second was Spanish, 
very good. In the Selling classes first was awarded to Spanish 
in both cases. 

In Pigeons, through some mistake Mr. Yardley’s birds did 
not turn up, the labels not having been sent, owing to an un- 
fortunate occurrence with the printer. Carriers good in both 
classes, and Jacobins a good lot; first Red and second Black. 
In Pouters first was a Black Pied in nice show, and second a 
White cock almost equally good. In Turbits first wasa Yellowand 
second Red, both spike-crowned and very good. In Owls first 
was & capital Blue English, and second White Foreign. Barbs 
were very good; first a Dun cock, second a Black, and third Red. 
Some very cheap birds were shown in the Selling classes. 

Of Cage Birds there was a good show. In English Canaries 
almost all were noticed. The first was a good Yellow Norwich, 
and second a Lizard, good in all points but cap, which was a 
little broken. In Belgians only two were right, and the best of 
these received only second on account of condition, but both 
were good. Goldfinches a grand class, and almost all noticed, as 
also the Linnets. In the Variety class first was an Hven-pointed 
Goldfinch Mule, and second a Budgeregar. These were in the 
floral tent, and were well arranged. 

Few Rabbits put in appearance, the prizes being small; but a 
nice Fawn-and-white Lop doe was awarded first, and in the 
Variety class first was a Grey Dutch only five weeks old, but 
nearly perfect; and second Himalayan. 


POULTRY.—Game.—Black or other Red.—1,G. Holmes. 2, T. Sales. 38, C- 
Jaggar. he, J.B. Hepworth. Any other variety.—1, G. Holmes. 2, F. Sales. 
8, Dr. Cameron. ;SpanisH.—Black.—Cup and 1, H. Beldon. 2, J. Powell. 8, 
Rey. H. A. Hawkins. Cocuin-Cuina.—l, T. Simpson. 2, H. Beldon. Ham- 
BURGHS.—Silver-spangled.—1 and 8, H. Beldon. 2, G, Holmes. Golden- 
spangled —), H. Beldon. 2,G. Holmes. 8, T. P. Carver. Golden-pencilled.— 
land2,H.Beldon. 8,T P. Carver. Silver-pencilled.—1 and 2, H. Beldon. 38, 
G. Holmes. Black —1 and 2, H Beldon. 8, G. Moor. Dorxines.—l, T. P. 
Carver. 2and8, W. Morfitt. White—1 and 2, W. Morfitt. Banrams.—Duck- 
wing Game.—l, R. Newbitt. 2, W. F. Entwisle. 8,W. N. Hudson. Any other 
variety Duckwing.—1, R. Newbitt. 2and8,W-F.Entwisle. Any other variety 
not Game.—l, H. Beldon. 2, T. P. Carver. 8, G. Holmes. Branumas.—l, J. 
Smith. 2,T.P.Carver. 8,J. York. Any OTHER VARIETY.—1 and2, H. Beldon. 
TLocat Cuass.—l, F.Sales. 2and8, W.Morfitt. 4,— Dale. Game BantTams.— 
Black Red.—Cock.—1, W. F. Entwisle. 2, R. Newbitt. 8, G. Noble. Hen.—1, 
W. F. Entwisle. 2, R. Newbitt. 8, J. Clifton. Any Breep.—Cock.—l, F. 
Sales. 2,J. Powell. 8,H.Beldon. SELLING CLass.—Price not to exceed 408.— 
1. J. Powell. 2,C.J. Young. 8, W.F.Entwisle. Price not to exceed 20s.—1, J. 
Powell. 2, 5. C. Young. 8, A. Plowes, Turkrys.—l, J. P. Carver. 2, F. M. 
Tankard. GEEsE.—1, J. P. Carver. 2.J. C. Young. 8,J. Lipsey. Ducxks.—l, 
J.P. Carver. 2,B. Tennant. 8, J.C. Young. GuinEA Fowxs.—l and 8, J. H. 
Rockett. 2,G. Cook. vhe, W. C. Purdon. 

PIGEONS —CarriErs.—Cock.—l1 and 2, F. Hodgson. 8, R. G. Thwaites. 
Hen.—1, J. Tomlinson. 2,F. Hodgson. 8, R.G. Thwaites. TumBiurrs.—Cock 
or Hen.—l, S. Dyson. Jaconins.—Cock or Hen—1 and 2, T. Holt. 8, T. S. 
Stephenson. Pourers.—Cock or Hen—1, E. A. Thornton. 2, A. Spencer. 8, 
Miss F. Seanor. Turpits.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 8, R. Wood. 2, T. S. Stephen- 
son. Fantatus.—Cock or Hen.—l, G.Saale. 2and8, Master T. Wilson. Owts. 
—Cock or Hen.—1, J. Thresh. 2, M.Seanor. 8, S. Dyson. Barss.—Cock or 
Hen.—1, J. E. Crofts. 2, J. Thresh. 8. 0. Littlewood. Macpies.—Cock or 
Hen.—1, Miss Seanor. 2, J. Tomlinson. 8,J.E. Crofts. Dracoons.—Cock or 
Hen.—1 and 2, R. Woods. Antwerps.—Long or Short-faced.—1 and 2, W. F. 
Entwisle. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—Pair.—l, T. S. Stephenson. 2, Miss Seanor. 
3, R. Woods. SELiineG Crass.—Price not to exceed 40s.—Pair.—l, J, E. Crofts. 
2, R. Woods. 8, J. Tomlinson. Price not to exceed 21s.—Cock or Hen.—l, J. 


Tomlinson. 2.R Woods. 8,G. Saale, 
CAGE BIRDS.—Canarizs.—English.—1 and 2, R. Leeson. 3, J. Meggot. 
Belgian or Foreign.—l, S. Dickenson, 2,G. Yates. BUuLLFIncH.—2, J. Meggott. 


GoupFincH.—1, A. Ross, 2, J. W. Walker. 


LinnEt.—1, A. Ross. 2, R. Leeson. 
whe, J. Duckles. ANy Variety.—1, R. Leeson. 2, J. S. Swithenbank, 3, 
Master Fardle. 


RABBITS.—Lop-FarED:—All points.—Doe.—l, J. S. Manders. 
Warrety.—l, J. M. Manders. 2, C. Southwell. 8, F. Ingleby. 


JupcGEs.—Mr. Cannon, Bradford; Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey. 


ANY OTHER 


DRIGHLINGTON AND ADWALTON POULTRY 


SHOW. 


Tuts Show was held on the 15th inst., and the day being fine 
may visitors attended. At all previous shows of this Society 
loud complaints were made of the very bad provision in the 
shape of pens; but on this occasion no commendation can be too 
high, for in addition to securing Turner’s pens, the precaution 
of whitewashing the boards on which they were placed, and thus 
effectively disinfecting them, was carried out, not only securing 
the safety of the birds from infection, such as has ruined many 
valuable specimens of late, but also of beautifying them in such 
& manner as must be seen to be understood. The prizes being 
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-2, J. Thresh. 8, H. 


slightly increased, the entries were much better, and many of 
the winners were really good and well shown. 

_ Spanish and Dorkings were very good; but the Cochins not 
in good order. In Brahmas were two good pens; the first-prize 
cock a bird in all respects a winner, and shown with a well 
pencilled hen. Game were not numerous, but some were very 
good, most prominent among these being the first-prize Piles, 
the cock was a perfect bird. In Spangled Hamburghs the 
winners only were in the race; the first Gold, and the second 
Silver; and in Pencils first were Silver, andsecond Gold. Black 
Hamburghs were very good, the first of rare colour. Game 
Bantams were a fair entry, and the class good; first a well- 
known pen about faultless; second the cock only faulty in 
carriage of wings; both Black Reds. In the next Blacks were 
first, and Whites second, both good, but Blacks a little large. 
Ducks were mostly out of feather. The point prize was won 
by Mr. H. Beldon. 

Pigeons were a capital entry. Carriers were first a Dun cock 
of capital beak and eye properties, and second a Black. A 
handsome Dun hen was very highly commended. Pouters 
poor except the winners; but the two winning Almonds were 
very good in head and beak properties. In the variety of Tum- 
blers first was an Agate, and second a Black Bald. Barbs were 
by far the best class in the Show, almost every pen deserving a 
prize; first and second were Blacks, and third was awarded to 
a Yellow. Antwerps were a mixed lot, but Short-faces won both 
the prizes. Turbits a good class; the first Blue, and second 
Red. Fantails just moderate; but Jacobins very good, the first 
Red, and second Black. Trumpeters a better lot than is gene- 
rally seen at a show at present. A Magpie was first, and a 
Swallow second in the next class. A class was provided for 
wild Pigeons, and here was a sensation in the shape of a real 
Blue Rock, which answered all the demands of the schedule, 
and was awarded first. Owls were a fair lot; first a light Blue, 
good in head and gullet; second a Silver, good in gullet, with 
fair head, but rather thin in beak. In the Variety class was a 
nice Nun, and second a Capucian. 

Rabbits had four classes with thirty-three entries. In Lop- 
ears the first went to a self-coloured Black buck, with grand 
head and eye carriage and condition, 21} by 5; second a smaller 
one, F'awn.and-white, good all round, and 21 by 43; a Black-and- 
white not in the best order, 214 by 43, was very highly com- 
mended. Himalayans were very poor. In the Variety class 
first and timepiece for the best in the Show was a Silver-Grey 
doe, much better in shade und silvering than aught we have 
seen of late; second a very young Dutch, and if young not to be 
despised, and with other properties to recommend it besides 
“mere size.”” This was a Grey, a8 near perfect as possible; 
some very fair Angoras being commended. We are sorry to 
have to record the death of two good specimens in the show 
field; the day being very hot and not suflicient ventilation in 
the box, they were found in a dying state on being taken out. 

POULTRY.—SpanisH.—1, H. Beldon, 2,J. Powell. Dorkinas.—l and 2, J. 
Walker. Cocury-Cuinas.—l, H. Firth. 2,J. Walker. Bransa Poorras.—1 and 
2, W. Scholefield. Game.—Black-breasted or other Red.—l, R. Hemingway. 
2,J. W. Thornton. Duckwing.—l, G.S.Mason. 2,A.Fell. Any other variety. 
—1l, H.C. Mason. 2,R. Walker. HampurcHs.—Gold or Silver-spangled —1 and 
2, H. Beldon. Gold or Silver-pencilled.—l and 2, H. Beldon. Black.—1, F. 
Jagger. 2 and vhc, H. Beldon. ANY OTHER Distinct BREED.—1 and 2, H. 
Beldon. SEntina Crass.—l, J. Powell. 2, H. Beldon. Banrams.—Game.— 
1, W. F. Entwisle. 2, G. Noble. Any other variety.—l, C. & J. Illingworth 
2,H. Beldon. GrEsE.—1,J. Walker. 2, H. Beldon. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, J. 
Walker. 2, J. Newton. Rouen.—l, J. Walker. 2,J. Newton. Any variety.— 
land 2, J. Walker. 

PIGEONS.—Carriers.—Cock or Hen.—1 and vhe, H. Crosby. 2,J. Walker. 
Pourrers.—Cock or Hen,—1 and 2, B. Rawnsley. TumBiers.—Almond.—Cock 
or Hen.—1, H. Crosby. 2.B. Rawnsley. TumBLERS.—Cock or Hen.—land vhc, 
B. Rawnsley, 2, Found & Chappel. Barss.—Cock or Hen.—l, D. M. Garside. 
Crosby. vhc, J. Walker, B. Rawnsley, J. F. Crowther. 
ANTWERPS.—Cock or Hen.—l, W. F. Entwisle. 2, J. W. Stanfield. vhe. B. 
Rawnsley. Turnits.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, B. Rawnsley. vhce, T. Holt. 
Fantarts.—Cock or hen —1, A. Hawley. 2, B. Rawnsley. vhc, D. M. Garside. 
Jacopins.—Cock or Hen.—1,2, andvhe, T. Holt. Trompreters.—Cock or Hen. 
—land vie, F. S. Barnard. 2, B. Rawnsley. Macpre or SwatLow.—Cock or 
Hen.—1, B. Rawnsley. 2,D. M. Garside. vhe, Garbutt & Sidgwick. WiLp.— 
Cock or Hen.—1, B. Rawnsley. 2,J. Booth. Owis.—Cock or Hen.—1, J. Thresh. , 
2 J. AN Stanfield. Any Varrety.—Cock or Hen.—l, B. Rawnsley. 2, D. M 

arside. 

RABBITS.—Lop-zARED —Buck or Doe.—l, R. Murgatroyd. 2, Mauder and 
Walker. Himatayan.—Buck or Doe:—1, Found & Chappel. 2, J. W. Wailes. 
ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—Buck or Doe.—l, J. Firth. 2, Mauder & Walker. vhc, 


R. Murgatroyd. 
CaTS.—Male or Female.—1, 8. Crew. 2, M. M. Waterton. 


JupGEs.—Messrs. Hutton and Crosland. 


BEES—SPECIES anp SYSTEMS or MANAGEMENT. 


PerHars you may think the following reply to a question of 
mine of interest to your readers. It was recently received from 
an aged Swiss clergyman, M. de Gélieu, a bee-keeper of great ex- 
perience—sixty years, a son of the author of ‘‘Le Conservateur di 8 
Abielles,” an English translation of which has been published. 
He writes—‘‘I do not attach great importance to the species of 
bees. I have some Italian or Ligurian colonies; they are more 
lively, they give more numerous and earlier swarms, they gather 
more honey, but they also consume more.... Egyptian bees 
have been tried here, but without giving cause for congratu- 
lation. I believe that each climate has its appropriate species, 
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and that it is useless to transfer them. Some crossings would, 


perhaps, be useful.” 

I will quote another paragraph from the letter, which closely 
agrees with Mr. Pettigrew’s teaching. ‘The great question of 
the day in our Switzerland, as in France, Germany, and America, 
is that of mobilism or fixism [the systems of fixed or moveable 
combs]. Mobilism has the incontestable advantages of offering 
facility for theoretical experiment and the formation of artificial 
swarms ; but is it superior or even equal to fixism with regard 
to the production of honey? I doubt it a little, because bees do 
not like to be disturbed in their labours, which always occurs 
more or less when moveable frames are used.”’—J. H. ELDRIDGE, 


Norwich. 


SEARCHING FOR QUEENS. 


“In uniting swarms can Mr. Pettigrew or some other correspondent suggest 
@ Method of disposing of the old queen other than putting one’s hand into 
a crawling mass of bees to seek and pick her out, which is anything but a 
pleasing process to contemplate, especially to any timid person?—THomas 
Watts.” 

Mr. Watts has done well to put this question, which is of con- 
siderable importance in the interests of practical and profitable 
management of bees; and it is to be hoped that some one of our 
readers may be able to suggest a simpler and better method of 
ridding bees or hives of their old queens than the one I have 
followed and recommended. Many bee-keepers who adopt our 
way of managing bees inform me that they can do everything I 
advise but finding the queen in the crawling mass of a driven 
Swarm; and many who have seen me find the queen, and the 
way in which it is done, have become as expert, clever, and 
courageous at this work as itis possible for anyone to become. 
The other day a company of ladies and gentlemen came by 
arrangement to see bees swarmed artificially; but when I saw 
the queen and desired them to come near to see her, they would 
not from sheer timidity. It does require a certain amount of 
courage and confidence to turn up a hive and look amongst its 
crawling inmates, and to drive them into an empty hive and 
peer amongst them till the queen is seen. It requires as much 
courage to remove bars of comb covered with bees from bar- 
framers; and many become expert at this. 

For the encouragement of all let me say that bees mastered 
and driven into empty hives are generally very quiet and seldom 
sting. In the hands of courageous people the work is simple 
and easily done. To find the queen some apiarians shake the 
bees out on sheets; but we think this is a very disagreeable 
roundabout mode of operating. When we have a great many 
swarms to unite to stocks in autumn possessing young queens, 
we divide the swarms into three or four lots each by putting 
them into empty hives. Of course the queen of aswarm can 
be in one lot only, which settles quietly in a cluster. All the 
rest speedily discover their loss, and manifest it in a great 
uproar and tumult; and as soon as the uproar commences the 
bees are united to the stocks. Then the queens are easily found 
and destroyed among the bees of the small clusters. As soon 
as seen they are destroyed, and the bees are given like the rest 
to the stocks. But our usual mode is to drive all the bees from 
a honey hive, and if its queen is old to destroy it before they 
are united to one or two stocks. To us nothing can be more 
simple or easy than this. We shall be glad if our readers will 
favour us with their opinions and experiences. Some bee- 
keepers use pufi-ball, some chloroform, in the process of uniting 
swarms. We shall be pleased if our correspondents ventilate 


the question fully—A. PeTricREw. 
OUR LETTER BOX. 


New Povntry Howse (EZ. W.).—As you are fortunate enough to speak of 
space as unlimited, we shall deal accordingly. Fora hundred fowls we would 
have a house 30 feet long by 20 wide, and at least 12feet high. It should be 
well lighted both in the roof and at the sides. The door should be ina 
corner, and the perches (2 feet from the ground) should not be in aline with 
the door or any other place where there is a draught. The flooring must be of 
earth well rammed down, aud should slant every way to the door to facilitate 
cleaning. The laying boxes may be against the wall or boarding in a line 
with the door. There must be a separate house for sitting. The perches 
should rest on a ledge fastened to the wallat one end, and on moveable 
tressles the other. This is convenient for moving, and as soon as the fowls 
are out the perches should be removed and the house cleansed. A heap of 
dust is @ good thing in a house, and it may be kept perfectly sweet and clean. 
Dust is a fowl’s bath. Duck and Geese must not roost with fowls. If they 
do you will soon have disease. If you have a farmyard let them roost any- 
where; if you have not, any place will do. Alean-to, an old calf pen, an unused 
pigstye, any such place will do for Ducks and Geese. They detest order and 
cleanliness, and we believe they never thrive so well as when they are per- 
mitted to follow their own dirty habits. 

EXHIBITIONS OF Honey (J. E. B.).—The best time for an exhibition of 
honey, &c., is about the beginning of September. The middle of the month 
is the best time where bees are remoyed to the moors, for heather yields 
honey till about the 10th of September. For the encouragement of bee- 
keeping and bee-culture prizes at small horticultural and agricultural meet- 
ings should be offered, 1st, for the greatest results in weight from one 
stock of bees; 2nd, for best and heaviest swarm of the current season; 
8rd, for best super of honeycomb. The first-named deserves a prize of 
greater value than the other two. A lady in the north of Scotland gives 
annually a prize for the heayiest first swarm, and there is generally a keen 


contest for it. For country exhibitions in England the fewer iti i 
down the better, but it should be understood that the eaiibica are nate 
natural products of the bees from the flowers of the fields and forests. 

TsakKING Sopers (J. O. W.).—In taking the super ‘from your old hive at 
the end of this month, first cut it from tha top of the hive by drawing a 
Piece of string or wire between them, raise the super by thin wedges about 
a quarter of an inch, and leave it so raised for about an hour to enable the 
bees to lick all the honey from the broken cells. Get the bees from the super 
into the old hive, and then drive all into an empty hive. As you have no super 
on the 18-inch hive which you wish to take, drive them, too, about the end 
of this month into another empty hive, and rapidly feed both into stocks by 
giving each swarm about 151bs. of good sugar boiled ia 141bs. of water, or 
mixed at the rate of 1]b. of sugar with one pint of water, and boiled tor two 
or three minutes. Let each swarm have 2 lbs, of syrup at least every night. 
From the syrup thus given the bees will rapidly build combs, and not only 
store up food, but produce a hatch of young brood or bees that will make tha 
stocks strong for winter. For feeding swarms rapidly we have never seen or 
heard of an instrament equal to a feeding-board, which is simply a floor- 
board with a dish or troughinit. Our feeding trough holds three quarts of 
syrup, and can be filled from the outside through a funnel and tube. A larce 
flower-pot saucer let into a board, or placed on it, answers very wellif plenty 
of chips of wood or short straws be placed in it to keep the bees from being 
drowned. We are glad to learn that you and your friends are gathering in- 
formation and encouragement from the pages of this Journal, and find your- 
selves “emerging oui of darkness into light.” All will be clear and easy to 
you by-and-by. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
fs CAMDEN SquaRE, Lonpon. 
Lat. 51° 32° 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 9AM. In THE Day. 
12 Hygrome- | #3 |3+#/Shade Tem-| Radiati | 
Ne. g x) ion 
1876. 2233 ter. $8 Bae perature. |Temperature.| & 
Sale oF (83H =" 
July. |22393 | Ha | oR In On 
AS84| Dry.| Wet.| AS \E Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 
Inches.| deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg.| In. 
We.12 | 37.447 | 640 | 5£2 | wiw. | 628 | 728 | 479 | 1290 | aos | 
Th. 13 | 30.396 | 69.7 | 60.3 | Ww. | 644 | 86.8 | 53.0] 1288 | 49.0 | — 
Fri. 14 | 29.43 | 72.5 | 653 | N.W. | 67.0 | 85.7 | 56.6 | 1112 | 532 _ 
Sat. 15 | 30.411 17.3 686 N. 66.8 | 92.6 | 58.3 125.5 | 53.4 - 
Sun.16 | 30.343 | 75.2 | 628 N.E 672 | 89.4 | 58.8 124.8 | 52.4 — 
Mo. 17 | 30.214 | 89.0 | 67.9 | N.W 69.4 | 899 | 62.7 | 1286 | 576 — 
Tu. 18 | 30.255 | 66.6 | 594 | N.B. 69.7 | 81.5 | 54.0 | 1208 | 43.4 _ 
Means. | 30.853 | 72.2 | 62.6 | 66.8 | 85.8 | 55.7 124.1 | 50.7 | 0.000 
| 
REMARKS. 
12th.—Very fine, bright, pleasant day and night. 
13th.—A brilliant summer day, very hot. 
14th.—Fine, but rather hazy in the morning; very warm, close, and storm- 
ike in afternoon and early evening, but fine night. 


15th.—Hazy in morning, very fine all day, but intensely hot—in fact, the 
hottest day this summer, thermometer reaching 92.6° in shade. 

16th.—Very fine and very hot, and both feeling close and storm-like, and look- 
ing so about 7 P.M. 

17th.—Another hot day, but towards the evening there was alittle movement 
in the air (which has been very stagnant hitherto in the heat), and 
the heat became more bearable. 

18th.—Another very fine day, but the breeze tempered the heat, and so the 
weather was much more pleasant. 

Very fine rainless summer week, the air very dry, and the range of tempe- 
rature considerable. The temperature on the 15th, 92.6°, unusual, but by no 
means unprecedented.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Joty 19. 

THE present hot weatheris proving too much for all kinds of soft fruit, and 
supply is consequently falling off. Prices somewhat higher than last week. 
Hothouse fruit is lower in consequence of the close of the London season, 
though best samples of Grapes and Peaches maintain their full value. 


FRUIT. 


8.d. s.d, s.d.s.d 

1 6to5 0} Mulberries............ 1b. 0 Oto00 0 

1 6 1 0} Nectarines . dozen 6 0 21 0 

0 6 4 6) Oranges... 6020 

Chestnuts. 0 0 O O| Peaches... 6 0 80 0 

Currants . 3 6 4 6) Pears, kitchen. 0000 

Black 40 50 dessert.. 0000 

Figs 8 0 10 0| Pine Apples 20 60 

Filberts......... 0 0 O O} Plums..... 00 00 

0 0 O 0} Quinces... 00 00 

0 3 O 9} Raspberries BN a of) 

Grapes, hothouse.... Ib. 1 0 6 O| Strawberries 0420 

Lemons............4 100 6 0 12 0/ Walnuts 00 00 

Melons ............ each 2 0 8 0 ditto... 0000 

VEGETABLES. 

s.d. 8. d. 8d. s.a 

Artichokes........dozen 4 Oto 6 0/ Leeks ............ bunch 0 4to0 0 

Asparagus #109 1 6 6 0} Mushrooms.....,..pottle 10 2 0 

French...... bundle 0 0 0 0) Mustard &Cress punnet 0 2 « OY 

Beans, Kidney.... @lb. 0 6 1 0| Onions.......... bushel 2 U 5 0 

Beet, Red........ dozen 1 6 8.0 pickling........quart 0 0 00 

Broccoli ........ bundle 0 9 1 6/ Parsley.... doz. bunches 2 0° 4 0 

Brussels Sprouts }sieve 0 0 00 i «ec. dozen 0 0 00 

Cabbage.......... dozen 10 2 0 eae C OA9R SING. 

Carrots.... -«» bunch 0 4° O 8} Potatoes. 2680 

Capsicums........ #100 1 6 20 Kidney.. 2 

Cauliflower...... dozen 1 0 4 0) Radishes.. TRO) 36 

Celery............ 16 2 0} Rbubarb 08 09 

Coleworts..doz.bunches 2 0 4 0} Salsafy.. OF Soy 

Cucumbers..... 0 4 1 0} Scorzonera 1000 

0) 2 0} Seakale... 00 00 

03 0 0} Shajlots. 03 06 

» O 6 O Q| Spinach... 6 a6 

no0 03 0 0} Tomatoes ea 16 30 

Horseradish. 410) (0+0)), Varnips) ..o.lre bunch 0 4 0 6 

Lettuce ..........dozen 0 6 1 0] Vegetable Marrows...... 0 2 0 8 
French Cabbage.... 1 0 06 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Average NV y Clock | Day 
To | ot JULY 27—AUG. 2, 1876. Temperature near | pases, | Sots. | Hives. | Soler | Agar’ | Belore | “of 
Month) Week. | London. | Sun. | Year. 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| b. m.| h. m.| Days.| mM 8. 
27 Ta | Aberdeen Show. 74.9 | 50.7 | 62.8 4 19 7 54 0 28)10 8 6 6 14 | 208 
28 |F | Queckett (Microscopical) Club Anniversary at 8 P.M. 76.4 | 50.8 | 63.6 4 20) 7 52 1 46 |} 10 24 )) 6 18 | 209 
29 |S Brighouse and Saltaire Shows. | 75.5 | 49.9 | 62.7 | 4 22) 7 51] 8 38]10 44 8 6 11] 210 
30 | Sun | 7 SunpAy AFTER TRINITY. | 75.2 | 50.2 | 62.7 4 293) 7 49] 3 17 |} 11 12 9 6 9 | 211 
81 M 74.9 | 50.0 | 62.4 4 25 7 48 5 24/11 50 10 6 6| 212 
1 Tu | Kilsby Show. 75.6 | 50.4 | 60.3 4 46) 7 46] 6 19 | mom, 11 6 0O| 218 
2 WwW | Heworth Show. 75.3 | 50.9 | 631 4 27 7 44 (pearls 0 41 12 5 58] 214 
From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 75.49; and its night temperature 
50.4°. 


PANSIES FROM SHED. 


OR general decorative purposes a more useful 
flower or a more lasting one is not to be 
found than the Pansy. Its beauty is un- 
questionable ; it does not grow rampant, but 

) takes up little room. It is available for 

( S59) VE arrangement in a multiplicity of forms—in 

FN Say single patches, in beds, or in lines in borders. 
) The colours planted in rows to harmonise, 

=} in a cifcular or other shaped bed will be 

found to look well. Ido not mean the self- 
coloured varieties in white, yellow, blue, and black, but 
the show kinds in selfs, yellow, and white grounds; whilst 
the fancy varieties make splendid beds of many shades 
of colour. 

Setting aside the harmony sought by an arrangement 
of distinct colours, I consider a mixed bed of Pansies in 
which there is such a blending of colour as to produce no 
decisive or prevailing hue most attractive. The flowers are 
so varied, and yet each plant maintains its individuality, 
and a rich mass of floral beauty is provided calculated to 
fill the eye atta distance. In a bed of mixed Pansies we 
have beauty of form, extreme diversification, and richly- 
varied colours. The eye has no greater love than for 
colour, especially the colours of nature: hence the desire 
of producing coloured representations of objects exciting 
our interest and admiration, and yet we are not to abstain 
from the study of a subject because it presents variable 
phenomena. Of this class are seedling florists’ flowers, 
especially Pansies, which are so sportive that many va- 
vieties will come from one pod of seed; s0 that if seed is 
had from a few varieties there is no lack in colour and 
shades, which in form, substance, and marking cannot, if 
good seed be had, fail to afford pleasure to all lovers of 
plants. To those who care to examine a flower for its 
beauty I know of none in which it is to be found more 
abundantly than the Pansy. And when we consider that 
for the same money as would purchase a good variety as 
much seed may be purchased as will afford plants in 
variety to stock a good breadth of ground, I am surprised 
that this and kindred subjects are not more generally 
raised from seed, most persons being much more proud 
of a collection of plants of their own raising than of a 
stock wholly produced by others. Besides Pansies from 
cuttings when apparently growing satisfactorily suddenly 
droop, become paralysed, and die; but with plants from 
seed this liability of the Pansy to sudden collapse ig re- 
duced to a minimum, and in not too rich goil is altogether 
avoided. 

The raising of the Pansy from seed is a very simple 
process. I usually sow about the middle of July to early 
in August in light moderately rich soil on a sheltered 
border in rows about 3 inches apart, scattering the seeds 
in the drills rather thinly, covering lightly with fine soil, 
and keeping moist to insure the certain germination of 
the seeds. By the end of September the plants will be 
fit to put out in beds, which should be deeply dug and 
liberally manured, a well-ameliorated soil being of more 

No. 819.—Von, XEX1., New SERtEs, 


‘| consequence than a rich one. 


T allow a distance of a foot 
between the rows, and of 9 inches in the rows from plant 
to plant. Plants from the late July or early August 
sowing will commence flowering with the mild weather 
of spring and continue up to July or August. 

A summer bloom is best had by seeds sown the first 
fortnight of September in a warm corner at the bottom 
of a wall or other shelter, transplanting to the flowering 
quarter in spring. For a late summer and autumn bloom 
seed should be sown in March in boxes or pans, affording 
a little heat until the plants appear, when all the air 
possible should be admitted, and after being hardened-oft 
planted out where intended to bloom. 

An open situation is the only one suitable; but if the 
situation be such as to afford shade in the middle of the 
day without being overhung by trees, such a position is 
desirable in dry hot weather; and though a free soil is 
requisite with freedom from stagnant moisture no plant 
is more grateful for coolness and moisture than this. 

To obtain a succession of bloom cut with discretion a 
portion of the branches near the stem, and in their stead 
will arise young shoots. This must be done before the 
plants are much exhausted, commencing as soon as the 
plants are well established in size, and if care be taken 
to occasionally pick off the flower stems as the flowers 
fade the continuance and superiority of the bloom will be 
greatly furthered. If seed be wanted it will not, of course, 
answer to remove the pods; but I would not advise any- 
one to save seed except from the best flowers and first- 
class varieties, and then, unless cross-breeding be resorted 
to, little improvement can be looked for, as the climax 
of perfection is about attained by the usual process of 
selection of seed from the best flowers of first-class 


varieties. 

Now, in crossing a few hints may be found serviceable. 
Select the very best flowers only for seeding, and the same 
in the flowers from whence the pollen is to be taken, taking 
care that for white grounds both parents are of one shade 
in the ground colour, yellow grounds the same, also selfs. 
“When the seed-bearing flower is rather less than half 
expanded remove the lower petal of the flower altogether, 
which will keep it from being fertilised by its own pollen, 
and from the male flower the stigma may be removed, 
which will assist the development of the stamens, allow- 
ing all the petals to remain. When the stigma is in a 
fitting condition for impregnation—noticeable by its con- 
cavity and viscid appearance — search for ripe pollen, 
which will be found embedded in the hollow curve of the 
lower petal near the extreme point. Pulling off this 
petal very gently take it to the intended seed-bearer, and 
gently from the base guide the apex of the stigma all 
along the hollow of the pollen-containing petal, in which 
way it is hardly possible to fail in filling the mouth of the 
pistil with ripened pollen. If the stigma be in proper 
condition the swelling of the ovary will witness the com- 
pletion of fertilisation. The pollen may be taken from . 
the extracted petal and applied to the stigma with a small 


camel-hair pencil. Ido not think it needful to remove 
the stamens from the seed-bearer to prevent self-imprec- 
No, 1452,—Yor, LYI,, OLD SERIES. 
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mation, nor to guard the stigma from fertilisation by insects, 
though it may not be undesirable to do so. 

I know not but everybody is aware of the chasteness of Pan- 
gies in a cut state. Done up in little bunches of half a dozen, 
and surrounded with leaves of Viola pedata or the Pheasant’s 
Foot Pelargonium (P. denticulatum), they are really charming, 
it being astonishing what a quantity and continuance of flowers 
these plants afford when the flowers are picked as they expand 
and the plants kept from seeding. 

I certainly advise everyone with but a few aquare yards of 
@round to invest in a packet of seed of show and another of 
fancy (Belgian or French) Pansy, convinced that no plants will 
for a similar expenditure afford such a profusion of bloom for 
80 lengthened a period in so much variety, and of enjoyment 
to the purchaser.—G. ABBEY. 


PROTECTING FRUIT. 


dn the spring time there is generally a great deal of labour 
and expense devoted to the protection of fruit blossom from 
frost and cold winds, but in many instances there is quite as 
much attention required to protect the fruit when ripe and 
ripening from birds and other destroyers. About this time, 
and farther on in the season as fruit becomes ripe, it is surpris- 
ing how very quickly a large quantity will be destroyed if not 
securely protected. Market gardeners do not generally suffer 
go much loss in this way as their private friends do. The pro- 
ductions of the former are never allowed to hang long after 
they are fit for eating; and as most market gardens are in the 
neighbourhood of towns, birds and other fruit pests are not so 
plentiful as they are in well-wooded country localities. 
outdoor fruits, such as Strawberries, Currants, and Goose- 
berries, are much eaten by birds when they have the slightest 
access to them. 

As protection for these nothing better can be used than 
herring nets. In well-arranged gardens permanent provision 
is made for putting on these when required. This generally 
consists in driving stubs 4 or 5 feet long into the ground about 
10 or 12 feet apart, and fixing long rails on the top so as to 
reach from post to post. When the fruit is gaining maturity 
the nets are stretched over the top of these rafters and fixed 
around the edge with wooden pegs. When any fruit is 
wanted it is only necessary to pull out a few of the pegs, 
lift the net, and walk underneath. In many instances the 
nets are allowed to rest on the tops of the bushes; but this 
is a bad plan, as the point shoots are not only injured, but 
with such as Red Currants the birds can often sit on the net 
and pick the fruit through. Besides, when fruit has to be 
gathered the whole net has to be removed and again replaced. 
Strawberries are often protected in the same way, the net 
being allowed to lie on the top of the leaves when it has to be 
dragged about before any fruit can be obtained. Fixing rails 
may seom rather expensive at first, but it is the most satis- 
factory way in the end. If the rails are put up when a young 
plantation of such as Gooseberries or Currants are made they 
swill last as long as the bushes remain in a prime-bearing state, 
and do not interfere in the least with the growth or anything 
which may require doing about the bushes. ‘‘ Herding,” or 
scaring the birds from small fruits, is a very tedious operation, 
of which we had a good deal of experience at one time; but it 
is only where there are plenty of “‘hands” that this can be 
done, and then it is not so efficient as the nets. 

Cherries are generally very subject to the attack of birds, and 
as this fruit is mostly grown on walls netting must again be 
resorted to. The net should be of sufficient width to reach 
from the top to the bottom of the wall. In fixing it should 
be nailed along the top of the wall, and allowed to hang 
over. There are two very good ways of holding the net a 
distance from the tree. The one is to drive long stakes into 
the ground 4 or 5 feet apart and about 14 foot from the wall, 
and peg the net down the outside of these ; the other, but not 
such a conyenient way, is to fix pieces of stick here and there 
in the face of the wall with a forked projecting end about a foot 
from the wall, and let the net rest against this. 

Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, Plums, and the finer kinds 
of Pears are not only eaten by birds, but wasps and large 
Aies do much harm to the ripe fruit. To prevent this very 
closely meshed netting has to be used. This should be put 
.onin the same way as the other nets on the walls; but this 
kind of netting should never be used until the fruit is all 
but ripe, as it shades from the sun very much, and to do this 
exhile the fruit is not nearly ripe the flavour is very liable 
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to be deficient. Wasps are often more destructive on stone 
fruits than any other kind of pest. Like birds, they are only 
plentiful where there are many woods. Any trees on which 
there are only a few fruits may have them protected by placing 
a small piece of netting over each fruit. Isolated standard 
trees should be surrounded with a few stakes and wrapped 
round with netting. In all cases where permanent supports 
can be fixed this should be done, as they are not only con- 
venient and useful when the fruit is ripening, but in spring 
when the blossom requires to be sheltered they are of great 
assistance. 

Tender indoor fruits, especially Grapes and Peaches, are 
greedily devoured by wasps, and sometimes by birds. The very 
fine-meshed netting or tiffany should be nailed over all the 
ventilators which are opened, as in the outside. This is the 
best plan which cau be adopted. Bunches of Grapes are some- 
times tied in paper bags. In this the fruit cannot be seen, and 
unless the bag is taken off every other day, which spoils the 
bloom, decay may take place before it is noticed. 

Bottles of sour beer are often hung up amongst Grapes. A 
few wasps and flies may find their way into them, but when 
once they are admitted into the vinery the most of them seem 
to prefer the fruit.—J. Muir. 


IVY. 


Ivyis one of the most common, yet certainly the most useful, 
of all climbing plants. Its hardiness, its evergreen character, 
its free growth, its close dense habit, its glossy foliage, its 
chaste venation, and the effective variegation of some of the 
varieties being recommendatory qualities of the highest order. 
Ivy is applicable for many purposes of shelter and modes of 
decoration. Used as a covering for screens and rustic fences it 
affords perfect shelter against cutting winds, and also from sun; 
and as screens for the drawing-room it breaks alike draughts 
of heat or cold without any material injury accruing to itself. 
For covering walls, buildings, or ruins it is well known to be 
the best of all plants, and instead of making such walls and 
buildings wet it has really the opposite effect of making them 
more dry than before. 

In the garden Ivy is more extensively used than formerly— 
the green free-growing kinds as edgings to walks; the closer- 
growing kinds as coverings for bavks, rockeries, and rooteries ; 
and the choicer sorts for staircase, hall, corridor, and even 
conservatory decoration. For all these purposes Ivy is par- 
ticularly worthy of being employed, while for covering low walls 
in almost all sorts of positions and with all aspects a collec- 
tion of the choice variegated kinds are extremely ornamental. 

As pot plants for associating with groups of flowering plants 
well-trained specimens of Ivy are not only amongst the finest, 
but are the most easily preserved and permanent of plants. 
How effective are pyramids of Ivy was strikingly exemplified 
at the great Show at South Kensington last year, when the 
nurserymen made the grand and spontaneous offering of the 
best of their collections, producing an exhibition which has not 
been equalled in London for many years. Fine as were all the 
collections then exhibited—rich, valuable, and rare as were 
many of the plants composing the groups—yet no bank was 
more strikingly ornamental and won higher encomiums of 
praise than the group of specimen Ivies associated with Lilium 
auratum from Mr. Tarner of Slough. 

Ivies in a small state are also admirable for the furnishing 
of window boxes, balconies, hanging baskets for indoors and 
out, and the variegated kinds for lively edgings for flower beds 
in winter. The uses of this plant in its several varieties are 
so manifold that there is no wonder that the demand for 
plants is increasing year by year, and very large supplies have 
to be provided to meet the ever-growing requirements for this 
now popular plant. I was so struck with the effect of the fine 
plants noted above that I obtained a few, and nothing in my 
garden has afforded me more pleasure than my collection of 
Ivies, and few plants are more admired by my friends and 
visitors. I have the satisfaction, too, of feeling that they are so 
safely established that no weather will injure them, but that 
they will improve year by year with a minimum share of at- 
tention being bestowed on them. Some sorts are slow growers, 
but that is an advantage for many purposes of decoration, ad- 
mitting the plants to places where luxuriant growers would be 
quite unsuitable. 

To those haying much decoration to provide for special occa- 
sions, and are in an atmosphere unsuitable for the majority 
of plants, I can imagine no store more useful than a reserva 
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of Ivies in pots plunged in ashes or soil in the garden. They 
can be drawn for on any occasion for which they may be re- 
quired, and after serving their purpose may be returned to the 
store for future use. 

A dozen effective Ivies which are useful for various purposes 
I select from those now growing in my garden; but let me 
say that for covering surfaces, and especially under trees and 
for forming edgings to walks, the old Irish Ivy (Hedera helix 
canariensis), is unsurpassable. The sorts which I find very 
ornamental are the following :-— 

H. Regneriana.—Leaves large; green, glossy, leathery, and 
but slightly lobed. A noble Ivy for covering walls quickly, 
being very bold and handsome. 

H. pedata.—Leaves hastate, small, sharply lobed, green with 
distinct silvery-grey veins; a good grower and clinger; suitable 
for walls, pots, and almost all purposes of decoration. One of 
the most useful. 

H. latifolia maculata.—Leaves large, green, heavily blotched 
with white. A very free grower, and admirable for dark places 
in shrubberies, either for covering walls or trellises or for trail- 
ing over the surface of the ground. 

H. lobata major.—Leaves medium-sized, bluntly lobed; a 
cheerful green, with clearly marked veins. A very useful free- 
growing variety. 

H.' minor maculata.—Leaves very small, perfectly mottled ; 
habit close; plant of free growth. Useful for margins. 

H. sub-lutea.—Leayves small, irregular, not lobed; centre 
green, edged and flaked with white and yellow. Distinct but 
not vigorous. 

H. rhomboidea.—Leaves medium, almost oval; very rich 
green with clear veins. A good grower; very distinct and 
effective. 

H. marginata grandis.—Leaves medium-sized, rich green, 
broadly margined with ivory white. A very free grower, and 
valuable for pots, walls, or edgings. 

H. marginata rubra.—Leaves small, two shades of green, 
broadly edged with white and flaked with pink. Attractive. 

H. marginata major.—Leaves slightly lobed, deep green, 
mottled with light green and margined with creamy white; 
veins clear. Effective and a good grower. 

H. angulatia.—Leaves medium, very rich green, rather 
deeply lobed; veins distinct. Not a good clinger, but effective 
for many purposes of decoration. 

H. chrysophylla.—Medium grower; leaves green, some of 
them mottled with yellow, others entirely yellow. Very dis- 
tinct, and effective for pots, low walls, rockwork, &c.—J. 


ROSE JUDGING. 


Never has our national flower been grown go extensively 
and exhibited so gloriously as in the season now passing. In 
many stands the difficulty has not been to pick out good, but 
inferior blooms,so uniformly excellent have been the collections. 

Rose-growing is not only pleasurable in itself, but fosters 
good feeling, promotes good fellowship, and calls into action 
worthy qualities. There is nothing churlish about rosarians ; 
they not only desire that others should see and enjoy their 
“plooms,’”’ but at great cost and labour travel with them, it 


may be, a hundred miles and place them on the exhibition. 


tables. 
In the exhibiting of no flower is there such a heartiness as 
-in exhibiting Roses. Hach exhibitor hopes to win—he would 
not be a worthy exhibitor if he did not—but there are no 
‘ better losers ’’ than among rosarians when a verdict is rightly 
given. Some exhibitors are more elated than others when 
successful, and there are degrees of expressed disappointment 
on losing. It is stated that on the Rev. Reynolds Hole being 
‘lectured ” by an unsuccessful exhibitor, who thought himself 
or his Roses ‘“‘ badly judged,” that Mr. Hole coolly replied, 
“My friend, I always said if ever I went crazed it would be 
over the Rose.”’ 

But considering the difficulty of judging Roses, the differences 
of taste, and the number of exhibitors, it is proverbial that 
there are very few ‘‘ scenes”? in the Rose court, and that be- 
cause those who indulge in the gentle art of Rose-growing are 
gentle-men. Yet there are not many shows at which some 
exception is not made to the correctness of the verdict in some 
class or other. That the judges are impartial no one doubts, 
and they are admitted to ‘‘know a Rose when they see one.” 
But knowing a Rose well isnot sufficient to constitute a gentle- 
mana judge. There are those who can analyse the merits of 
a Rose perfectly, and can pick out the best half-dozen or dozen 
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blooms with certainty, but who become quite bewildered when 
they have to adjudicate on half a dozen ‘‘ seventy-twos”’ and 
as many “‘ forty-eight trebles.” 

In these large classes and wher the competition is keen there 
are very few amateur growers who can grasp the qualities of the 
several collections. There are not many exhibitions which do 
not betray some error in judging, and at times the awards are 
changed after they have been made. The judges have long 
and carefully balanced the collections, and have decided as they 
think rightly, when someone sees at a glance that an error 
has been committed, and points it out in a few words that 
carry conviction, and the mistake is sometimes rectified. At 
some shows it is cbservable that freshness and quality have 
carried the palm, and at others size has triumphed, according 
to the ‘‘ tastes” of the adjudicators. There does not appear 
to be quite an accepted standard in Rose judging, and perhaps 
it would be difficult to define one: hence it is that judging 
must be a matter of taste, and the more important it becomes 
that the adjudicators should not only ‘‘ know a Rose,” but who 
can comprehend as if intuitively the relative merits of classes 
which embrace from three hundred to eight hundred blooms. 

There are few except those who spend as it were their lives 
among the Roses, who can judge large collections accurately.e 
I have made a point of noticing the remarks of the working 
rosarians—the men who haye grown and staged Roses for 
years—when they have entered a show to see the verdicts. It 
is surprising how ‘‘ unerring is the instinct”? of these men, 
and if a mistake has been made how quickly one after the other 
will detect it. It is pretty certain that the professional growers 
of Roses are the best judges of large collections, and I think 
the time has arrived when at least one professional judge 
should preside over the important classes in every great show:. 
There are those who do not now enter the lists in competition,- 
yet who are thorough masters of the art of judging, whose 
services might advantageously be brought into requisition. 
There are great growers in the north who do not exhibit in the 
south, and vice versa, who might be engaged to adjudicate,. 
giving them remuneration proportionate to their standing and 
skill. One thorough good judge will not only judge more ac- 
curately than the majority of amateurs, but will do his work. 
more quickly. Rose-growing has attained such a state of per- 
fection, the collections are so large and numerous, and their 
merits are so nearly balanced, that only judges of great stand- 
ing can be expected to give safe and satisfactory verdicts. At 
any rate it is highly important that special care be exercised 
in the selection of judges, for it is a great mistake to think - 
that all lovers of Roses and enthusiastic admirers are com-- 
petent to adjudicate in the great classes at our large shows. 

In judging the judging too, for there is necessarily much of; 
that, one cannot be too careful. Nothing can be more absurd 
than to differ from the awards two hours after they have been 
made. At a recent show a judge, one of the best in England, 
was ‘‘button-holed”’ and brought face to face with the work 
he had done two hours previously. ‘‘ Which now as a Rose- 
grower and a honest man,” asked his interrogator, ‘‘ which of 
these collections do you mean to say is the best?” ‘ This 
one of course,” after 2 momentary glance at the boxes, replied 
the adjudicator, pointing to the second-prize colleection.- 
“Then why,” retorted the exhibitor, ‘‘did you not give it. 
first?” ‘‘ Because,” said the judge, “‘ it did not deserve it. IF 
awarded the prize to the best collection at eleven o’clock, and 
now it is one o’clock.” 

There is a great deal of reason in that reply, and it may 
well be kept in mind when one is inclined to judge the judging. 
In even half an hour after judging blooms will lose their 
quality, and if on-lookers would well consider the question of 
“time” in connection with quality there would be fewer 
remarks on ‘‘ bad judging.’’ But one thing is clear, that in 
adjudicating on the magnificent displays of modern times the 
judges cannot be too thoroughly, practically, and intimately 
acquainted not only with Roses as such, but with Roses in the 
immense numbers and of the high quality that are now staged. 
Where twenty can be found to judge in the ‘“‘ twenty-fours,’”’ 
not half a dozen deal competently with close collections of 
“ seventy-twos.”—A SECRETARY. 


FLOWERS WITH FERNS. 
Tue following is a plan now used by me in the gardens at 
Hainton Hall for filling pots (which are placed in vases), with 


cut flowers and Ferns. 
At the time of potting Maidenhair and other Ferns three: 
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or four small vials are inserted in the earth, which vials should 
be filled with water and cut flowers inserted at the time they 
are wanted for decoration. 
the Ferns last much longer than in the ordinary way of cut- 
ting the fronds.—Joun FRrissy. 


MIGNONETTE. 


DESERVEDLY popular is this sweet and simple flower, not 
only in this but in other civilised countries. For this uni- 
versally admired plant we are indebted to Egypt, but it has 
long been perfectly at home with us, growing almost every- 
where and ripening its seeds perfectly. I say it grows almost 
everywhere, for there are some singular exceptions — some 
gardens wherein this plant refuses to thrive, but they are for- 
tunately not numerous. I was once engaged in a garden in 
Lancashire where it was next to impossible to make two such 
common plants as Mignonette and the common Laurel grow; 
and I have known in a few other places how difficult it has 
been to grow Mignonette satisfactorily in the open garden, and 
not infrequently have I read records of failures and appli- 
, cations for aid under such circumstances in the columns of 
the Journal. It is not easy to account for such a free-growing 
plant as the Mignonette refusing to grow even when the site, 
soil, and surrounding circumstances are in some degree fami- 
liar, much more is it impossible to divine the cause of failure 
in gardens of which one knows nothing. If I cannot explain 
the cause of failures which some have to endure, or point out 
any satisfactory remedy, I can at least offer as some con- 
solation that those who fail fail in good company, and that 
their failures do not in all probability arise from either igno- 
rance or neglect of those having the charge of the gardens 
wherein this plant refuses to flourish. 

It is not a pleasant theme to report failures in the culti- 
vation of any plant, and it is especially delicate, and in fact 
almost dangerous, to identify the names of places and of cul- 
tivators where and under whose care a given plant cannot be 
satisfactorily cultivated lest if should be construed as reflect- 
ing on the skill of a particular cultivator. Especially is that 
the case when reference is made to those of rather light calibre. 
I once made the mistake of referring to the practice in a gar- 
den which was fairly good, and giving the gardener rather 
more credit than he was in strict justice entitled to, but be- 
cause I did not say he grew many things better than. every- 
. body else I received a severe epistolary castigation, which I 
have carefully preserved as a singular admission of human 
frailty. But, on tho other hand, there are those standing so 
high in their calling, whose skill is so generally admitted, and 
whose practice has long been s0 eminently successful, that 
there is not the remotest fear that the record of a failure can 
be regarded as more than what it really is—the simple 
chronicling of a singular fact, and to think of it in any way 
as reflecting on personal skill is a palpable absurdity. Ido 
not hesitate to state, therefore, that in one of the finest and 
best-managed gardens of Britain—a garden wherein I have 
seen uniformly high practice, and of which the manager’s 
name is a “tower of strength,’ Mignonette refuses to grow. 
That garden is at Drumlanrig. In that garden I saw Pines 
grown as I never saw them before, Grapes in perfection, flowers 
fzom aristocratic Orchids to the commoner hardy perennials, 
and even annuals of almost all kinds, and all grown ex- 
cellently well, but no Mignonette; therefore I have remarked 
those who fail fail in good company, and are probably the 
victims of circumstances incidental to their locality, fixed in 
character and unalterable. Probably extreme wet has much 
to do with Mignonette failures, for in one garden in a very 
wet locality the only place where it flourished at all satis- 
factorily was in the chinks of a walJ. I allude to this now 
because of some recent inquiries on Mignonette failures, and 
algo because this is the period for preparing for a supply of 
flowering plants in the winter months. 

Mignonette is welcome at any time, but especially in the 
dull months of the year its dolicately-perfumed spikes are 
coveted and appreciated. As in garden so also it is in pot 
culture—with some Mignonette grows as freely as do Mustard 
and Cress, while others have no small trouble in producing 
robust and healthy plants. But when grown in pots success 
depends on correct management, and failures are mostly trace- 
able to neglect, or a want of skill or meaus to apply it. 

Mignonette while susceptible of injury by excessive moisture 
in its early stages is also liable to receive injury by extreme 
drought. In the summer months especialy more failures 


This has a very pretty effect, and- 


arise from the latter than the former mishap. It is not easy 
to grow Mignonette in pots unless they are plunged in ashes 
or some other suitable medium. The spongioles are extremely 
delicate and fine, and shrivel by extreme drought or decay from 
excessive wet. In both cases the results are the same, and the 
end failure. If Mignonette is, by fear of damping, so far de- 
prived of water that the foliage turns yellow and the stems 
become hard, vigorous spikes cannot be produced. The plants 
must be kept growing freely, and to this end copious supplies 
of water must be given in dry weather. Plunging the pots, 
however, conserves moisture, and the plants invariably grow 
more freely and satisfactorily when the pots are plunged than 
when they are exposed to the drying influences of the air and 
extreme changes of temperature. Mignonette, too, rejoices in 
a good larder. The soil must be rich and firm, so that the 
food is not only good, but a large quantity is compressed into 
a small space. 

Clean pots, well drained and firmly filled, or nearly filled, 
with sound rich soil, and seed sown in them very thinly at 
the present time, the pots being plunged in ashes and so 
placed that lights can be placed over them in very wet weather, 
will, with proper attention to watering, yield a fine crop of 
Mignonette in the early winter months; and the plants, if kept 
in a genial temperature and a light house, will continue flower- 
ing all through the winter. The plants must be thinned very 
early (that is of great importance), leaving about five in a 
5-inch pot. In these pots the plants will flower perfectly, but 
if large bushes are required for cutting from throughout the 
winter the plants must be shifted into larger pots before the 
seed pots become closely matted with roots; in fact, potting 
must be done when the roots are in full activity, and when the 
plants are young and luxuriant. When in this state it is sur- 
prising, the weather being dry, how much water Mignonette 
will not only endure but rejoice in. It is when the plants are 
quite young, and before the pots are occupied with roots, that 
large supplies of water are fatal; but the safety valve against 
this is in plunging the pots, rendering frequent and heavy 
waterings unnecessary, and protecting the plants against 
drenching showers. 

It is important in growing Mignonette that a pit or frame be 
entirely devoted to the plants, so that the proper treatment can 
be given them. It is rarely that success follows when the 
plants are mixed with other plants. 

The present is also a very good time to sow seed for growing 
single specimens, thinning the seedlings early to the best plant 
in each pot, and potting-on as required, before the pots are 
crowded with roots until the plants are finally transferred to 
their flowering pots. The great object should be to keep the 
plants growing freely, theshoots soft and stout as Watercresses, 
and the foliage as large and green as Radishes, then will fine 
spikes follow in due time. 

There are few places where Mignonette in winter is as 
plentiful as is desirable. Many attempt to grow it and many 
fail, while others succeed without apparent difficulty. A few 
common causes of failures are—soil too poor and too light; 
the seed sown too thickly and the plants not timely thinned ; 
too much water in the earliest stages of growth, and too little 
when the plants are larger ; not plunging the pots; permitting 
them to be thoroughly drenched with rain, and then when too 
late placing them under glass and keeping the plants too close 
and dark. They cannot have too much light and air, and 
should only have the protection of glass when unfavourable 
weather—rain or frost—is threatening. Soot water is bene- 
ficial when the pots are filled with roots and larger pots 
cannot be given. 

There are different varieties, but any of them if the plants 
be well grown will give satisfaction. The “giant” becomes a 
dwarf in the hands of a bad grower, while the ‘old sort”’ be- 
comes refreshingly robust when the right treatment is given 
throughout. Ina word, more depends on culture than on the 
selection of any so-called variety. W. 


[ We knew a soil that did not produce Mignonette satisfac- 
torily until some bricklayers’ limy rubbish was added.—Eps. | 


CATERPILLARS ON GOOSEBERRY BUSHES. 


THERE are various remedies for this destructive insect. A 
bunch of Gorse, lime, powdered hellebore I think, a sprig of 
Elder, picking by hand, and there may be sundry others 
equally efficacious. Would any of your readers who may wear 
a tolerably thick boot like to try the following very simple 
process? Give the under side of the bough a sharp and sudden 
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upward kick, then with the sole plaister the fallen enemy on 
the ground. If this should be thought too commonplace an 
implement, I have used a spade; but the other, being always 
carried about with you, is the most handy.—V. 


IN AND ABOUT CHESTER. 


I ows it to the kindness of the Messrs. A. & F'. Dickson that 
my visit to Chester was so pleasantly employed, and that I 
am enabled to tell the readers of the Journal something of 
what may be seen there by those interested in horticulture ; 
while to all who love the olden times there is no city in Eng- 
land which presents so much of real interest as it does. 
quaint old houses, its unique ‘‘ rows,” its old walls, its vene- 
rable remains, all tend to make it a city per se. One inay sit 
on its walls and muse on the time when the legions of mighty 
Rome were encamped here and executed works which remain 
until now, or of the times of those Saxon conquerors who like 
the rider in the old fable from being helpers became masters, 
or of those days when these quaint rows were built, and people 
them with characters which many an old story book has made 
us familiar with. But wo must not dream of the past but 
think of the present; and here we are now in a part which 
tells something of the difference between the olden and modern 
times, for though the Roman legions made fountains and 
erected altars to the nymphs of the woods, and built temples 
and aqueducts, we do not hear of their making parks or laying 
out grounds for the recreation of the citizens. But now in 

GROSVENOR PARK 
one may see a proof of the different tastes of these days, and 
also of the liberality of that noble house which has been so 
identified with the city of Chester, and of whose princely place 
—Haton Hall, something has been said. 

This Park was presented to tho city of Chester in the year 
1867 by the Marquis of Westminster, father of the present 
Duke. It is beautifully situated on the banks of the Dee, and 
from it can be seen the castollated ruins at Beeston and a wide 
extent of country. There are two main walks about 15 feet 
wide, one of which is planted with Cupressus Lawsonii and 
Juniperus chinensis, the other with fine specimens of tho 
Broad-leaved Holly. The quarry from whence the stones were 
taken for the boundary wall has been turned into a rock garden, 
and with a wellin the centre. There are various clumps of 
ornamental trees. The whole was laid out by Mr. Kemp, and 
the planting executed by Messrs. A. & I’. Dickeon; while not 
only did the Marquis of Westminster give the Park but endowed 
it with £200 a-year for its proper maintenance. 

Florist though I am, the most natural style of gardening has 
a great attraction for me, and alpine and herbaceous plants 
will always give me a treat which no bedding-out ever does. 
When therefore I heard that there was a rock garden in the 
neighbourhood, although my informant could tell me nothing 
as to its present condition, I was glad to have the opportunity 
of seeing it. 

HOOLE PLACE 
was formerly the residence of Lady Broughton, by whom the 
rock garden was formed, and under whom I believe it was well 
arranged and kept. Sir John Broughton was known well in 
the neighbourhood of London some years ago as an exhibitor 
of Azaleas, &.; Broughtoni was named after him. It at 
present belongs to Mrs. Hamilton, who manifestly has nct the 
taste of her predecessor. The garden was evidently formed to 
imitate an alpine valley surrounded by hills; the rockwork 
being, I should suppose, some 20 feet high and built of a very 
peculiar and picturesque stone from Gresford, a sort of con- 
glomerate of wood and lime, and I can imagine no better matrix 
for the numerous lovely alpine plants which have been intro- 
duced of late years. But alas! if one wanted to know how 
not to do it here isa fairexample. The whole place is overrun 
with Hrinus alpinus (very pretty, but here it was overdone), 
Saponaria ocymoides, Cerastium, &c., while Yew trees clipped 
into formal shapes were planted at various elevations, and 
bedding Geraniums, &ec., introduced amongst them. Then the 
lawn, which might have been made, and I think very likely 
was made, to represent an alpine valley, is now laid out in 
formal beds planted with Roges and bedding plants. Had there 
been simply a lawn to imitate an alpine meadow, and a small 
stream of water been arranged to run through it, as I think 
could have been done, the whole would have worn a very 
Gifferent aspect. Amongst the Ferns, which I found doing 
very well here in the cpen, was Adiantum pedatum. Thoxe 
was in one form or another a good bit of glass about the place, 


Ita j 


and in the houses were some plants which one does not always 
seo now-a-days. Some fine plants of that pretty annual Schi- 
zanthus Priestii were just going out of bloom. The gardener 
said that he sowed the seed in September, and kept the plants 
in cold pits until the frost set in, when they are removed to 
the greenhouse and flower all through the winter. They are 
graceful‘ and elegant, and answer admirably as cut flowers. 
The gardener also spoke of Chrysanthemum Dunnetii as useful 
for the same purpose. ; 
Exactly opposite to Hoole Place is 


HOOLE HALL, THE RESIDENCE OF A. POTTS, Esa. 

Very different indeed in character, where gardening] in 
nearly every branch is carried out, from stove and greenhouse 
plants to even a collection of Auriculas. The house is a large, 
commodious, and square building with a conservatory attached. 
In this was a large plant of Dicksonia, Lapageria{alba, Musa 
Ensete in fine condition, the old and beautiful Plumbago 
capensis, and a fine plant of Tacsonia Van-Volxemi hanging 
from the roof with its beautiful crimson parachutes. The 
back wall of a conservatory is never a very sightly aspect, but 
here it is made very pretty: an artificial rockwork had beex 
placed against it, and im its recesses and nooks had been 
planted Adiantums and other Ferns. The gardens were ex- 
tensive, and, as I have said, of a very varied character, and 
alterations are being made which after a little time will add to 
their appearance. Roses came in for their share of attention, 
having a place devoted to them, while tho fact that there was 
a collection of Auriculas had whetted my curiosity. But, 
alas! like the rockery at Hoole Place, it was a disappointment. 
I found the numbers to be small and the kinds few, and 
those not in the best condition. They were grown in large 
pots, the old ‘‘*mugs” of the Lancashire growers, ‘and they 
were placed in a very hot situation under a north wall. As a. 
rule a northern aspect in summer is what they want, but they 
had-here all the afternoon sun, while the reflection from the wall 
slate further increased the heat and dryness, and they seemed 
to me to bein aneyvil case. I havea difficulty myself in finding 
shelter for my collection in the summer months, but do 
manage it under a hedge, which I believe to be far preferable 
to a wall, the greater coolness and airiness of the situation 
being in their favour. Bedding-out was just beginning, and, 
like every other place this year, was backward. The neighbour- 
hood of Chester had suffered very much from drought and 
cold winds this spring, the genial rains with which we had 
been favoured in the south not having apparently at this time 
reached them. 

It did not strike me from what I saw and heard that garden- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Chester is in a very flourishing 
condition. I should have expected to have heard of much 
more than I did, specially where such firms as those of the 
Mesgers. Dickson are there to show people how things ought to 
be done; and I am the more confirmed in this by observing 
that according to Hogg’s ‘‘ Horticultural Directory,’ there is 
no horticultural society in the town and neighbourhood. I 
believe that this is a pretty sure index of a languishing con- 
dition of gardening taste. Why it should be soit is not for 
me to say. There are public-spirited people there; there is a 


-resideut nobleman whose hand is ever ready to help forward 


anything that tends to benefit his fellow men; and there is a 
populous neighbourhood from whence to draw the company 
by which a flower show is made to pay. It may be that this 
may meet the eye of some of the readers of “‘ our Journal” in 
Chester, aud if so it may stir them up to do something in the 
cause we all have at heart; and my own somewhat extended 


| experience goes far to prove that where there is no flower show 


it is because the taste for flowers is at alow ebb, and that when 
once a society is started it soon fosters a taste.—D., Deal. 


MRS. PEARSON GRAPH. 


Mr. Dovetas in his lucid deseription of Mr. Pearson’s Narse- 
ries, Chilwell, on page 28, mentioned the new Grape Mrs. 
Pearson. As I had the opportunity of tasting this Grape in 
February last I am of opinion that it will eventually prove the 
best-flavoured late white Grape in cultivation. 

I believe Mrs. Pearson is the result of a cross between the 
truo Alicante and Ferdinand de Lesseps, though I am not sure 
as to the latter. In appearance it is exactly like an Alicante— 
namely, compact bunches and good-sized berries, set freely on 
stout short footstalks. In flavour it much resembles Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, but with a stronger Muscat flavour, like a thoroughly 
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well-ripened Muscat of Alexandria. I can therefore safely pre- 


dict from what I saw of it that it will prove to be a valuable | to us that that was the best of all the insecticides. 


white companion to Lady Downe’s or Alicante. 

The Vine appears to be a vigorous grower, judging from the 
wood it had made the preceding season. As but little artificial 
heat was used, the berries had not assumed that deep yellow 
colour characteristic of Golden Queen; but that will easily be 
remedied by‘ subjecting it to a warmer temperature. Even 
when grown under the coolest treatment possible the flavour 
was very rich and satisfying.-_A. W., Lincoln. 


VERBENAS AS CUT FLOWERS. 


Nearty everything that was exhibited at South Kensington 
was alluded to in your report of the Show, yet there was one 
omission—the cut flowers of Verbenas exhibited by Mr. Turner. 
The Roses at the Show were—well, they were regal; the Car- 
nations and Picotees were splendid, and the trusses of zonal 
Geraniums were brilliant or gaudy, according to taste; but the 
‘Verbenas were charming, or asa lady visitor observed, ‘‘ sweetly 
beautiful.” Here we had a greater range of colour than any 
- other collection of flowers afforded—bold, yet chastely formed, 
and delicately perfumed. White, pink, cerise, scarlet, crimson, 
maroon, lilac, blue, mauve, and purple were all represented in 
this attractive collection of Verbenas. 

In some places Verbenas do not succeed when planted in the 
garden. This is especially so in light soils and dry districts, 
and even where they do flourish some varieties can never be 
seen to advantage unless they have the protection of glass— 
protection of which they are eminently worthy; for what does 
it amount to ?—simply a cold frame, so many of which remain 
udle during the summer months. I know from much expe- 
rience how well a few spare lights can be occupied in protecting 
‘Verbenas which are grown for producing flowers for cutting. 
I know how those flowers are valued by those who possess 
them, and admired and even coveted with a pardonable if 
not commendable sort of covetousness by others who inspect 
them. For many years I have grown cut flowers for ladies of 
taste; and next to Roses, and standing, I think, higher than 
‘Pinks and Carnations, Verbenas are the most prized. These 
‘“Verbenas are grown mostly under glass—grown in pots in spare 
frames. Most easy is the cultivation of Verbenas in this way, 
most certain are they in producing a profusion of flowers, and 
-most welcome are they for the ladies’ boudoir and drawing-room. 

Given stout healthy plants in spring, they only require pot- 
ting in sound soil in 5 or 6-inch pots, to be kept free from 
‘insects, and be duly supplied with water. Insects are easily 
‘killed, or, what is better, prevented by fumigation and occa- 
sionally syringing with soft-soap water. The plants should be 
placed on or partially plunged in ashes in a frame facing north, 
and from which the lights should be removed for some hours 
every evening, drawing them off when the plants are watered, 
and leaving them off even all night in fine weather. The 
‘quantity of flowers that can be cut from about twenty plants 
is something surprising—that is, if the plants are well sup- 
ported. A few plants when not cut from willif neatly trained 
make beautiful decorative objects. But it is for affording flowers 
for room decoration that Verbenas in pots are so valuable and 
recommendable. All who have a demand for cut flowers in 
summer should grow Verbenas in this certain and easy manner. 
The flowers, however, are not good travellers, but when cut 
-and placed in water immediately they last quite long enough. 

A frame full of healthy plants cannot fail to be found most 
useful; but if the plants are neglected and insects are allowed 
to feed on them, or if water is not given freely and the growth 
becomes hard, then are Verbenas unsightly and disappointing. 
“Grow them well and Verbenas in pots will give a reward. The 
following excellent varieties I ncted as being exhibited at 
South Kensington :—Annie, Apollo, B. A. Hallam, Black Prince, 
Celestial Blue, Christine, Crystal Palace, Edwin Day, Fire- 
fly, Fairy, Florence, Géant des Batailles, King of Lilacs, Lord 
Raglan, Magnificens, Nemesis, Prince of Wales, Queen of 
Whites, Rev. C. P. Peach, Rey. P. M. Smith, Apology, Duke 
of Edinburgh, The King, Claudiana, Lady of Lorne, and Lady 
Ann Spiers.—A Visrror. 


SYRINGING. 


Rererrine to this subject, I may state that while going 
through the houses at Drumlanrig the other day the young 
man in charge of the plant stove there was closing this placein 
the afternoon and giving the plants a thorough drenching over- 


head with a strong garden engine, and Mr. Thomson remarked 
As to the 
condition and appearance of the plants, I have seen specimen 
plants at the London shows and elsewhere, and new and rare 
kinds in many localities, but I have never seen such healthy 
well-grown plants as the stock at Drumianrig at the present 
time. I need not mention one kind of plant in particular ; 
from the smallest to the largest, and from the newest to the 
oldest, without a single exception, every one of them is a first- 
rate example of high culture. Many of the Palms and Crotons 
are very large in size, and large quantities of small and middle- 
sized plants are grown for room decoration in the Castle.— 
A Mipuanp-Counties READER. 


WACHENDORFIA THYRSIFLORA. 


WacHENDORFIAS are bulbous-rooted plants from the Cape of 
Good Hope, but they are not commonly found in cultivation, 


Fig. 7.—Wachendorfia thyrsiflora. 


possibly because bulbs from Holland are so plentiful and varied 
and withal so easily cultivated that others more or less ob- 
secure are not much sought for. Wachendorfias are, however, 
both distinct and attractive, and are worthy of being included 
in the collections of those who appreciate plants of this nature. 
In general character they are not very dissimilar to some of 
the Scillas, but in colour they are totally different. In the 
Scillas the prevailing colour is blue, in the Wachendorfias it is 
yellow. There are a few exceptions—for instance, W. hirsuta 
is violet, and W. brevifolia is purple, but nearly all the species 
are yellow, including the one now figured, W. thyrsiflora. 
This is a very old species, having been introduced more than a 
century ago. : 

The plants are of easy culture, the bulbs only requiring to be 
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potted?in very sandy soil containing about a third of peat, 
giving’ the usual after-treatment necessary to plants of this 
nature—that is, watering sparingly at first, increasing the 
supply with the growth of the plants, affording them little or 
no moisture when in a dormant state. They are greenhouse 


bulbs. The genus was named in honour of E. J. Wachendorf, 
sa bateh botanist. They are readily increased by seeds or 
offsets.—K. 


GLORIOSA SUPERBA. 


Ir is quite true as suggested by ‘‘W. T. 8.’ on page 45 
that this plant is highly worthy of culture. The flowers are 
truly striking and remarkable, and cannot fail to arrest atten- 
tion wherever they areseen. They are both quaint and beauti- 
ful—quaint in form and beautiful in colour. This is, as your 
correspondent has stated, a very old plant, and also in a great 
measure a forgotten plant, and it is now rarely seen in culti- 
vation. The on-looker at the Aquarium who described it as 
a “Lily of some sort”? was not far wrong, for it is allied to 
the Lily, and has as one of its several synonyms Lilium 
zeylanicum superbum. Itis also known as Methonica superba, 
that being the name by which the plant is known in Mala- 
bar. It was figured more than half a century ago in the 
* Botanical Register,” and in the first volume of that work its 
name is referred to as being ‘‘ more worthy of the whim of a 
Dutch florist than of the taste of Linneus,” and where the 
plant is also well described as follows :— 

“The plant is singular as well as beautiful. The scarlet 
undulate retroverted ascending segments of the corolla are 
likened by Linnxus to so many flames. The style points hori- 
zontally, and appears asif broken at the base and fallen on 
its side. The root is a fleshy, brittle, elongated, somewhat 
flattened tuber, bent downwards on each side from the middle 
into a kind of arch, from the upper part of the centre of which 
the stem rises. The stem is from 6 to 10 feet high, weak, and 
supported by the hold the leaves take of the neighbouring 
plants by means of a spiral tendril growing from their point. 
The corolla varies from 2 to 3 inches in depth. Its place in 
the natural system is among the Lilia, near to Erythronium 
and Uvyalaria.' It is a native of the Hast Indies, and was in- 
troduced by Mr. Bentinck, afterwards Lord Portland, in 1690.” 

Although this plant is generally known by the fanciful name 
of Gloriosa, its true name, says the ‘' Cottage Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary,” is Clynostylis, in reference to the way the style bends 
to one side away from the stamens. In that work the cultiva- 
tion of the plant is thus concisely given :— 

‘Tt is increased by divisions of the roots and seeds; if by 
the former take a pot that has been kept dry all the winter, 
Say in March, turn it out, and separate the bulbs carefully 
without bruising them. Place each bulb, with the end farthest 
from the old tuber, uppermost in the centre of a clean pot, 
covering it with an inch or two of soil, the pot being 5 or 
10 inches, or any intermediate size, in diameter, according to 
the size of the bulb; peat, loam, leaf mould, old cow dung, 
and sand in equal proportions, with good drainage. Give no 
water until the bud appears above ground, then water and 
place in a strong moist heat, growing vigorously, and training 
as the plant proceeds. When done flowering, and the leaves 
tarn yellow, refrain from watering, and shortly after turn the 
plants on their broadsides in a dry place, and allow them to 
rest until next season.” 

To that it is only necessary to add that the plants after 
starting into growth in the hotbed in which the pots have 
been plunged, will grow freely in an ordinary stove, or even in 
an intermediate house where light and a moist genial atmo- 
sphere is afforded. They grow and flower freely, and where 
a suitable house is provided there is no difficulty in growing 
this remarkable plant—or plant with remarkable flowers— 
satisfactorily. It is to be hoped that these singularly beautiful 
flowers will not be so rare in the future as they have been in 
the past, for none are more striking, and they are also easily 
produced.—F. H. S. 


TAKE-UP THE EARLY POTATOES. 


Tur growth of the early Potatoes, somewhat retarded by 
the cold inclement weather of spring and early summer, has 
been brought to maturity with great rapidity by the late hot 
dry weather. I do not mean by maturity that the haulm is 
decayed, for with the exception of a tinge of yellowness in 
the lower leaves it is as green and vigorous-looking as that of 


the late sorts, but that the tubers have ceased to grow, and 
are therefore ready for lifting, which should be done with the 
greatest possible promptitude and dispatch, because it is 
precisely at this point that they become susceptible to blight. 
An abundant crop of Myatt’s Prolific Ashleaf and Royal Ash- 
leaf is already in the store-shed in splendid condition without 
a blemish ; other kinds will follow in due course, and judging 
from present appearances I anticipate having the entire crop 
lifted and housed by the third week in August. 

Let me repeat the warning go often given before—Watch 
your Potatoes closely during the next two or three weeks, and. 
as soon as you are convinced that the tubers have done 
growing take them up at once however green the haulm may 
be, store them in as dry a condition as possible, let the air 
play freely among them afterwards, turn them occasionally 
till they are thoroughly dry, and you may laugh at the disease 
and have no need to trouble your mind about blight-proof 
sorts—fungi, resting spores, or kindred subjects. 

As the crop is taken up carefully select seed for planting 
next season, laying it out thinly at once upon shelves specially 
set apart for that purpose. Avoid greening or any other 
fanciful process; only lift the tubers in asound condition, and 
there need be no fear of their not keeping well provided they 
receive due attention in the store-shed.—Hpwarp LucKkHurst. 


FEATHERED HELPS IN GARDENS. 


I was pleased to see more than one notice of the usefulness 
in gardens of that sprightly and unique bird the peewit, or 
plover, or lapwing, for the bird is known by all these names— 
in the eastern counties by the first name, in the western by the 
second, and in books on natural history by the third. 

Having kept peewits I can speak much in their praise. If 
I had a walled garden I should have them now; but wall 
there must be, for this little bird is at the breeding season as 
determined to escape as is that strange crafty creature the 
tortoise, which when the time comes round will do its utmost 
to get away, rearing its ungainly self on its hind legs and 
trying every fence and bar: so likewise in its own peculiar 
way will the peewit act. 

First I would say do not pinion the little bird; it injures it 
permanently. Cut the feathers of one wing (don’t pluck them, 
as they would soon grow again) ; cut them, and that will last 
ayear. Let them have a shallow dish or pan to drink from 
and bathe in; then, not only in frosty weather, but in very 
dry summers, when slugs cannot be found and the earth yields 
no worms as now, feed them. I used to cut raw liver into 
narrow worm-like pieces, and the birds fed close by me and 
did well. 

Recently I saw a peewit in a walled garden in Hampshire— 
a very good garden by the way—and he came to us at tea near 
the summer-house and had breadcrumbs; but the bird did 
not look in good feather, for worms and animalcule are their 
natural food, and failing them raw meat. I know no pet more 
interesting if it become tame. Just a year ago I caught a 
young one, recently hatched, on Salisbury Plain close to Stone- 
henge. What a beautiful little ball of downit was! and though 
so young the full, large, handsome eye of the plover marked it 
‘as no ordinary bird. I petted it, and put it on the ground to 
the joy of its mother who was almost mobbing my hat, so near 
did she come from her anxiety for her little one. 

I have mentioned the ‘full eye” of the peewit. The robin 
is another of the fine-eyed birds. Bloomfield has noticed this 
in his ‘‘ Soldier’s Return Home,’’ where he says— 


“ That instant came 
A robin on the threshold; though so.tame, 
At first he looked distrustful, almost shy, 
And cast on me his coal-black steadfast eye.”’ 


That description of the robin’s eye is very happy; but the 
peewit’s eye is fuller and finer, with a softened look, for it 
seems to swim in liquid light. 

T hope all who place peewits in their gardens will be sure to 
remember that they cannot exist without food being given to 
them in very dry as well as in frosty weather. Aye, feed them 
on the first frosty morning. ’Tis a feeble little life, and must 
be supported. How should we like to starve even one day? 
Shakspeare, who was a country boy, notices the habits of the 
lapwing thrice, and in his own charming way—thus, “ The 
lapwing runs away with the shell on his head.” He says this 
of a forward fellow, alluding to the bird’s precociousness. 
Then he had seen the peewit’s craft in leading the boy plun- 
derer from its eggs; hence he says, ‘‘Far from her nest the 
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lapwing cries away.’’ And he had noticed also the bird’s habit 


of avoiding being seen by running close to the earth— Like: 


a lapwing he runs close to the ground.”” Hvyen Milton blunders 
in his natural history, Shakspeare never. He who so accu- 
rately noted a Cowslip as to write— 

“ On her breast 


A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
T’ the bottom of a Cowslip” 


(and whoever saw a Cowslip without the five spots ?), as accu- 
rately marked the habits of the lapwing.—WILTsHIRE REcTOR. 


ROSES AT KENSINGTON. 


“Wri you come into my garden ? 
Says the spider to the fly.” 


The clever spider being your Sub-Editor, the poor fly your 
humble correspondent. I was staging Roses in all the amateur 
classes, judging the nurserymen, and then was allured into 
taking notes for you. What wonder that I was, as I was con- 
solingly informed, “too late” for your last issue ? 

The date of the Roses at South Kensington was not the 
‘fresh leafy month of June, but the 19th of July, torrid and 
thirsty almost as was the Wyld Savage, as a dissenter once 
called your mild correspondent, punning upon the name of my 
poor benefice, Monkton Wyld, and yet the Show was grand. 
Let me preface my remarks on the Roses with a growl, it is but 
a little one, and best to have it over at first. Why will not the 
Society have more Judges? I was present as your ‘‘chiel 
taking notes,” but I found that only three Judges, and two of 
these no one, as far as I could learn, had ever been heard of as 
rosarians, were told-off to judge Roses, Lilies, Fuchsias, green- 
house plants, et id omne genus. So I ‘helped to judge the 
nurserymen with Mr. Quennell, and retired to a discreet dis- 
tance when the amateurs were judged. I wasill-used. Every- 
one but two Judges admitted that my beloved Teas were very 
close indeed for first, Mr. Quennell being rather doubtful 
whether I was not first; but at all events I was easy second, 
and here I was placed a poor third, feeling in the same position 
as the man did who was assured that, though he was nowhere 
in Roses, he was easy first in moss. 

And now for the profession. The nurserymen staged some 
very fine stands. Mr. Cant of Colchester was again first, show- 
ing that he is at least this year nulli secwndus—all through the 
year with the exception of the Alexandra Park, where he had 
to contend with his great Cheshunt rival, who was almost on 
the spot. Among Mr. Cant’s beautiful Roses were marvellous 
fresh and good blooms of La France, Maréchal Niel, and Emilie 
Hausburgh. A grand Rose is this latter for the late shows, 
hardly a stand was seen without a good bloom of her. He 
showed also his new seedling Prince Arthur. This is a great 
desideratum, rather like Général Jacqueminot, but with more 
substance, and the colour more after Duke of Edinburgh. -His 
Teas, of course, were very fine, notably La Boule d’Or, the diffi- 
cult Rose to bloom. This, however, is just the season for it. I 
for one had it in every stand, and Captain Christy showed it 
fine in his twelve, where, by the way, he was first. Mr. Cant 
also had a bloom of Princess Beatrice which astounded me. 
In fact ail Mr. William Paul’s novelties have this year been 
shown remarkably well. Star of Waltham is a very great ac- 
quisition. Duchesse de Caylus, and Francois Michelon, Marie 
Rady, and Madame Victor Verdier, and especially that gem of 
the purest water, Duchesse de Caylus, were all grand. 

Messrs. Cranston & Maycs were second with a very even stand 
of blooms, which, though not in anything like their best form, 
were yet very good for the time of year. Etienne Levet, Rey- 
nolds Hole, Marie Rady, and Emilie Hausburgh were very fine. 
Mr. Prince of Oxford came third with his seedling Briars, and 
here, as a proof of the superiority of his stock for Teas, he 
showed us a Maréchal Niel which was undoubtedly the bloom of 
the Show. The rest of his blooms, with few exceptions, were a 
little coarse. Alfred Colomb, however, he showed splendidly, and 
also Marie Baumann and Comtesse de Serenyi, which novelty, 
by the way, was in many stands, and always good. Mr. Keynes 
of Salisbury was fourth. He hada bad back row, and was all 
through overblown. He showed, however, a very fine bloom of 
the old variety Black Prince, which Mr. Cant also had in his 
twenty-four, very fine. 

In Class 2, for twenty-four (amateurs), Mr. Davis of Wilton 
Park, Salisbury, was first, and Iwas second. Mr. Davis showed 
some splendid blooms. In Class 3, twelve distinct (amateurs), 
Captain Christy was first with a very fine stand, containing a 
bloom of a Rose which he called Souvenir de Colommer, which, 
if not Marie Rady, must be herelder brother. But the complete 
prize list has been given, so I will rot write any more about the 
prizewinners. 

The florist flowers were so beautiful and of such marvellous 
form, the finished work of such artists, that an outsider like my- 
self could only sigh and wonder. I have finished my work this 
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year, and have chronicled the last of the metropolitan shows, 
and enjoyed the finest show that I have ever seen at Kensington. 
—Joun B. M. Camm. 


SIR JOSEPH PAXTON STRAWBERRY. 
I norz “J.T.” and ‘ W.” have quite satisfied themselves 


| that they have obtained a true sample of Sir J. Paxton before 


making such an onslaught upon the merits of one of the most 
useful Strawberries in cultivation. This at least has been my 
experience of its value for the past seven years. In flavour it 
may be a little deficient, but what Strawberry will command a 
better sale or travel better than Sir J. Paxton? 

It may, perhaps, interest ‘‘ J.T.” and ‘‘ W.” to know that in 
July, 1874, I planted twelve hundred plants, and in July, 1875, 
I had a, fair crop of fruit, and I fearlessly assert there were not 
twenty unfruitful plants out of the twelve hundred. Of this 
season’s produce I am quite unable to speak, for I left the 
county in November last. ° 

My very first acquaintance with this valuable Strawberry 
dates back to the time when the plants were 15s. per hundred. 
Sterile plants there are to be found in every variety, but I 
have found but very fewin Sir J. Paxton. Some years since 
I received from a nurseryman plants of President, but not ten 
out of the hundred were fruitful, and what was more annoying 
to me, these few fruitful plants were not President. Three 
years since I received plants of President from a brother gar- 
dener; these I know were pure enough, but unfortunately 
three-fourths proved barren, and thus ended my experience 
of President. Now, the simple cause of so many complaints 
against the different varieties of Strawberries arises from the 
fact that all unfruitful plants as a rule produce the greatest 
numbers and finest plants, and from these are often planted 
large plantations of Strawberries. The purchaser is well 
pleased at his fine healthy plants; but, sad disappointment 
and disgust is in store for him, and all owing to inexperience 
of those employed to raise the plants, and a libel upon a valu- 
able and choice fruit the result of inexperience. 

My advice to “J.T.” and ‘ W.” is to plant Sir J. Paxton 
from fruitful parents, 18 inches between the plants and 36 
betweer the rows, on avy soilin a good state of cultivation, and 
Iventure to predict a satisfactory result; but poison the ground 
with rank dung, put in the plants as thick as French Beans, 
and the result will be a harvest of leaves and no fruit,— 
D. Brown, Widdlesborough-on-Tees. 


VARIETIES{OF ORCHIS LATIFOLIA. 


Tus is one of the most beautiful of our native Orchids; it 
has shown a marked liability to diverge into permanent, and in 
more than one instance into very charming varieties. One of 
the most noteworthy of these, or we should, perhaps, say the 
most so of any of them, is the very distinct and striking 
variety discovered by Dr. Moore some dozen years since in & 
meadow at the base of the Dublin mountains during a botanical 
exploration in that district. This is a very vigorous and robust 
form both as regards stem and foliage, the former together 
with the scape growing to a height of from 18 inches to 2 feet. 
The raceme of flowers nearly equals that of the Madeiran 
Orchis foliosa, and has greatly the advantage of it in respect 
of colour, that of the Irish plant being of an intense rosy 
purple. Besides its stately form and the richness of its flowers, 
this variety is further remarkable for its precocity in flowering, 
for it flowers fully a fortnight earlier than the typical form. 
For this reason Dr. Moore, by way of distinguishing it, aptly 
gave it the provisional name of O. latifolia var. precox. 
Another very remarkable trait in the character of oux plant is 
its tendency to seed, the readiness with which the seed ger- 
minates, and the precocity of the seedlings in growing into 
flowering plants. Only three roots were transferred from the 
original habitat to Glasnevin, and one of them, at all events, 
found suitable and evidently agreeable quartersin the interest- 
ing bit of artificial bog there. Here it soon formed a stout 
tuft, producing several flower stems, forming during a great 
portion of the month of June each year quite the feature of 
the interesting spot in which it luxuriates. Now, not alone 
in the immediate quarters of the original plant are flowering 
specimens to he seen, but scores of them elsewhere in the 
garden, as, for instance, among the pots of alpines, where the 
seed has germinated spontaneously. What makes this more 
singular is, that a similar tendency to produce seed is not at 
all a characteristic of the normal form of the plant. 
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Three years after the original find, Dr. Moore was again 
botanising in the same district, and visiting the same meadow 
again came upon it. In all his explorations, there or else- 
where, he never met with it outside that particular spot. 
From all this it will be seen that, besides being prized for its 
beauty, this form possesses considerable botanical interest. 

We turn, however, from it for the present to notice another 
quite novel and very remarkable form of the species, recently 
discovered by the Hon. Mrs. Barton, Straffan House, Co. 
Kildare, in a meadow near Glenade, Co. Leitrim, at the base 
of the Benbullen range of mountains. The fortunate finder 
forwarded to Dr. Moore the only specimen removed, and he 
regards it as being the most beautiful of all our Irish Orchids. 
The plant was fully 14 inches high, and had a close raceme of 
flowers covering the rachis for fully 5 inches or more of its 
length. It bore, as Dr. Moore remarks, more resemblance to 
the raceme of some of the Indian Orchids, such as Sacco- 
Jabium Blumei, than it does to our ordinary forms. The 
leaves are short and stout, fully 3 inches wide, and beautifully 
spotted with purple. Only two plants of this splendid variety 
were met with by the finder when botanising in that rich 
district. One of these she removed; the other, with the in- 
stinct of the true botanist, she let remain. We sincerely con- 
gratulate the Hon. Mrs. Barton on this fortunate find, and 
quite agree with Dr. Moore’s suggestion that in future it be 
known to botanists as Orchis latifolia var. Bartonm. This 
fine variety would appear to be, as is unquestionably the pre- 
eocious county Dublin variety, quite worthy of the care and 
skill of the horticulturist, should it ever become common 
enough to get into his hands. 


Few are aware of what many of our native Orchids aro | 


capable of under cultivation, and none of them we apprehend 
would be more calculated to make a pleasing return for the 
care and skill bestowed than these beautiful forms of O. lati- 
folia.—(Irish Farmers’ Gazette.) 


PLANTS FOR ROCKERY. 


Our climate is very cold and rainy, our situation high and 
exposed, and the winds draw round and between the house 
and church with such violence as to cut most plants to pieces. 
I have arockery close to the house, and the winds, cold, and 
perhaps soil have made great havoc with many plants. Among 
those of which every plant has died during the last two winters 
are Lithospermum, several kinds of Sedum, Helianthemum, 
all variegated Arabises and Alyssums, Hepaticas, and Genti- 
anas (excepting two or three), Gnaphalium luteum, Linum 
flavum, Huonymus variegata, Achillea tomentosa, Myosotis 
dissitiflora, Aubrietias of all kinds, and Uelianthomums. The 
Helleborus niger lives in peat at the top of the rockery, but 
never flowers; the Rock Cistus barely lives. Some of the 
Phlox reptans and Nelsoni and Hricas have lived and some 
died. The Statice coccinea has in most cases lived, also Sem- 
pervivum globiferum and flagelliforme, but other Sempervivums 
have died. 

The following seem to thrive pretty well: Iberis sempervirens 
and corrizfolia, Alchemilla alpina, Primula farinosa, Auriculas, 
Campanula rostrum and pumila, Saponaria ocymoides, Adonis 
vernalis, Aster alpina, common Stonecrop, inothera, Geranium 
Wallichianum, and Achillea millefolia, the two last on the north 
side in heavier moister soil. Being afraid of the rainy climate 

“I perhaps made the top foot of soil too poor and dry with sand 
in nearly equal proportions to garden soil; but there is a foot 
or two, and in the upper part 2 or 3 feet, of good soil below 
this. Perhaps also the rockery is too well drained, being built 
on a stony mound as the base. Will you advise me whether 
to enrich the surface with a little more good garden soil and 
manure during the winter ready for replanting in spring; and 
also oblige me with a list of twelve to fifteen of the very best 
and most effective rock plants suitable, which will do well 
without fail, and make good big clumps in a moderate time? 
I wish to go in for a few that will be sure to do well under the 
above circumstances, and cover the rockery with broad sheets 
of colour during the spring months; also please to mark those 
which will do best on some steep ledges where the soil is 
shallow and liable to become very dry. Among those I should 
like to have, if you think they would do when soil is enriched, 
are the following: Woodruff (Asperula odorata), Musk, Au- 
brictia, Gentiana acaulis, Cerastium, (inothera macrocarpa, 
and some kinds of Myosotis. For the sake of time and expense 
I should prefer those which are quickly increased, or can be 
easily grown from seed this summer. I have two cold frames, 


would you therefore advise me for safety to keep all seedlings 
in them during winter, so as to have the whole stock ready to 
plant out in spring? I fear if planted in autumn they might 
be lost during winter from not being well established. I have 
already sown Iberis sempervirens, Alyssum saxatile, inothera 
macrocarpa, Gentiana acaulis, Auriculas, Myosotis palustris, 
and Aubrietia purpurea. Can you tell me why Lithospermum 
and Aubrietia purpurea have failed utterly? I thought they 
were perfectly hardy.— Nemo. 


[We think we can be of little service to you, as yours appears 
a very peculiar case. We should certainly take note of what 
fails, and avoid them in future, planting such as do best in 
quantity. The Helleborus niger would do better at the base 
of the rockwork, where it will have greater depth of soil and 
more moisture, and the game remark applies to Hepaticas— 
they have been dried up. Most of the other plants are too 
tender for any but sheltered rockwork—warm aspects or sunny 
exposures. Of those you have sown Myosotis palustris requires 
moisture, and will not succeed, neither will Woodruff (Asperula 
odorata), which requires moisture and shade. Myosotis syl- 
yatica would be better than M. palustris, and M. dissitiflora 
ought to succeed if it can have sufficient moisture. Litho- 
spermum requires a warm exposure; and as Aubrietia grandi- 
flora has failed, why not try A. deltoidea? We should not 
deepen the soil, but add to it some well-reduced leaf soil. The 
following, which you may raise from seed, would probably 
succeed: Antennaria dioica minor, Aquilegias would succeed 
at the base, Arabis alpina, Aubrietia greca, Dianthus neglectus, 
Erinus alpinus in full sun. Gentiana verna you have; it re- 
quires deep moist soil, but well drained. Linaria alpina, 
Papaver nudicaule, Saxifraga aizoon minor, 8. cymbalaria, and 
dwarf Wallflowers. Most Saxifragas, Sedums, and Semper- 
vivums would succeed, also Erica carnea, Achillea egyptica, 
A. umbellata, Campanula garganica, Draba aizoides, Iberis 
gibyaltarica vera, and Viola cucullata. The seedlings would 
be the better wintered in frames with plenty of air in all mild 
weather. We advise you to first make trial, and plant ex- 
tensively such as sueceed.—Eps. | 


NEW BOOK. 


Rain and Rivers. By Colonel Grorck GReENwoon, pp. 247, 
8vo, Third Edition, 1876. Longman & Co. 


A work that has attained to a third edition needs little 
evidence that it is of considerable interest to the cultivator of 
the soil and the geologist. It is indeed full of the results of 
the valuable observations of the author, written in a very 
healthy joyous spirit; and if the reader does not concur in all 
the conclusions to which he arrives, he will yet travel with him 
very pleasantly in his excursions in search of evidence to sup- 
port his theory of the very extensive action of water upon the 
surface of our earth. 

In describing the origin of our soils, he tells us that “soil is 
simply rotten subsoil, mixed with vegetable remains; but there 
are particular spaces so steep (precipices) that even gravity or 
wind, independent of the wash of rain, would never suffer a 
grain of soil to remain on them for an instant. Soil is not the 
less in perpetual formation on these places. The faces of 
precipices and bare rocks rot, and thus soil is in perpetual for- 
mation over the whole surface of the earth; and from the 
whole surface of the earth it is in perpetual movement by the 
wash of rain to the bottom of the sea. This travelling rotten 
part of the earth is the only part which supports vegetable 
existence, and consequently animal existence.” j 

The Colonel had evidently considered that when God. created 
the earth He made its surface either uneven or level. If it was 
level, then there could not be any drainage from it. Its soil 
would be a swamp, tenanted by only avalueless class of plants. 
There could not be cither streamlets or rivers, and had not the 
Almighty ordained that ‘‘the dry land should appear,’’ there 
would not have been any sea at a lower level of the earth for 
the rain water which fell upon it to draininto. It was, there- 
fore, when treating of the all-powerful action of rain water in 
washing away the surface of the earth to form channels for 
streams, and thus to deposit the mechanically suspended 
matters, so as to form soils at the bottom of valleys and deltas 
at the mouth of streams, that the author of this valuable work 
remarks that ‘‘most people are doggedly possessed with the 
idea that water will not flow on land which has no slope. But 
as rain falls from high heaven, its only relief from rising on 
itself is to flow. Empty a decanter of water on the middle of 
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the table. Does the water remain in the middle? Introduce 
® pipe of running water to the middle of a flat stone hall. The 
water flows all over the flat pavement, and finally escapes from 
the hall by every door. Why? Not because it flows without 
a fall, but becauseit rises on itself, andso makesafall. . . . 
Stop the pipe of supply, and the hall will run dry; continue 
the supply for ever, and a channel would be worn at each 
door. . . . Nature drains and denudes every flat on earth 
on this principle, a channel being cut backward from wherever 
the water can escape with a celerity directly as the softness of 
the soil. These channels become small valleys, and so the 
fiat, no flat, but hill and dale.” : 

If there is a good deal of geological detail in ‘‘ Rain and 
Rivers,” the reader will find that the geological lore is given in 
& very amusing style, and he will not fail to follow the author 
with pleasure in his travels, not only along the seashore, but 
amongst the water-worn terraces of our own valleys, and of 
those of far distant lands. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Council of the Royal Horticultural Society have sum- 
moned a meeting of the debenture-holders for Tuesday next 
the 1st of August, and algo one for the Fellows of the Society 
for Wednesday the 2nd, in both cases to lay before them the 
present financial position of the Society. To the debenture- 
holders such a meeting is full of interest. They advanced the 
money wherewith to enable the Society to make the garden at 
South Kensington, and they have a substantial interest in the 
locality. With the Fellows it is different; their interest is of 
a less material description, and extends only so far as the 
gratification of their pleasures or pursuits are concerned. 

It is known to those who have watched the progress of the 
Society since the formation of its partnership with the Royal 
Commissioners for the International Exhibition of 1851, that 
under the agreements between the two contracting parties 
which are virtually incorporated in the charter the Royal 
Horticultural Society was to raise £50,000 on debentures, which 
sum was to be expended on the Commissioners’ property in 
muking an ornamental garden at South Kensington, the Com- 
missioners expending the same amount in enclosing it with 
arcades. Both these contracts were carried out, but instead 
of being enabled to do the necessary work for £50,000, the 
Royal Horticultural Society spent no less than £73,000 before 
they could complete the work that they had undertaken to do. 
The Royal Horticultural Society have therefore during the last 
Jjifteen years expended £73,000 on the Commissioners’ estate, 
and paid in round figures £30,000 interest on debentures to adorn 
and maintain those 23 acres of ground at South Kensington. 

Practical men of business habits and knowledge of the world 
will perhaps reproach the Society for entering into such a 
speculation, and blame those who induced it to leave its quiet 
retreat at Chiswick and migrate to the glare of the more aristo- 
eratic “court suburb.” Those who do so must bear in mind 
of whom the Council was constituted in those days, and by 
whose advice that bold but disastrous step was taken. He 
whom our beloved Sovereign and the whole nation mourned, 
and still mourn the loss of, was President of the Society at the 
time, and he was unwearied in the attention he gave to a 
scheme which he believed was for the advancement of science 
and art, and calculated to be a lasting benefit to the Horti- 
cultural Society, which he had taken under his beneficent 
protection. But a cruel fate arrested his useful career, and 
from the day that he was laid in St. George’s Chapel at 
Windsor the doom of the Royal Horticultural Society was 
sealed, and the wise counsellor who devised, and under whom 
this great design was to have been executed, was removed 
from his sphere of usefulness. 

If the Prince Consort had been spared the Society and other 
interests at South Kensington would not have been in the 
state they now are, and it is therefore out of place to cast any 
reflections on the Society or its Councils because of what 
happened fifteen years ago, and of the failures it has been sub- 
jected to since. The only fault that can be charged against 
past Councils is that they should have paid interest on the 
debenture bonds when a profit had not been made. The in- 
terest on these is payable out of the surplus receipts from the 
gardens, and as it is well known that there has not been, ex- 
cept in two or three years, any surplus receipts from the gar- 
dens, the payment of debenture interest was manifestly most 
culpable. This has, no doubt, been the reason why the Society 
has been so crippled all along. An annual payment of £1950 


for interest alone which was not due would ruin any concern. 
Happily the present Council haye acted more justly towards 
the Society, and the payment of the interest is stopped. It is 
for that reason that the Council have summoned a meeting of 
the debenture-holders, and to explain to them the dangerous 
position of their security in consequence of the inability of 
the Council to maintain the Society as a going concern at 
South Kensington. 

It seems hard upon the debenture-holders that £50,000 of 
their money which they advanced in the joint adventure of 
the Royal Commissioners and the Society should be entirely 
sacrificed, and that the Royal Commissioners, who are the 
only persons benefited by this unfortunate speculation, should 
not do something to alleviate the condition of those who ad- 
vanced their money, as they believed, on the joint security of 
the Commissioners and the Society. It is to be hoped that 
they will regard the question as one of tenant right as well as 
of partnership, and that they will not suffer any injustice to 
be done to anyone by assuming what they may suppose to be 
a legal position. A distinguished body like the Royal Com- 
missioners, incorporated as they were for the advancement of 
science and art, will, it is to be hoped, execute their trust 
better than to have it laid to their charge that the only one of 
the chartered societies that they took in hand became a failure 
under their fostering care. 


PEACH BLISTER. 


Havine read the description of Peach blister by Mr. Luck- 
hurst and also by Mr. Smith, I am induced to ask a few ques- 
tions to help us to guard against or to cure the scourge. 

I may ask first if Mr. Smith means the form of blister figured 
at page 31, July 8th, 1875, of the Journal. If so, that does 
not show the blister we are so subject to herein Sussex. We 
do not care for that kind of red warts, which are found both 
inside and out, but to no extent—they do us very little harm; 
and I do not think we are so simple as to confuse blister with 
what is commonly called curl, and shows great neglect, for 
that we can cure or prevent in a few hours with a solution of 
quassia chips, soft soap, and sulphur. It is that pest that 
ruins our trees, and of which we know of no remedy but glass 
houses or cases. Canyas will not do it. My trees are tho- 
roughly protected with canvas, and I have suffered this year 
greatly. The sap being retarded we have found, instead of 
leaves and branches, large ugly masses of thick blistered leaves ~ 
as thick as one’s finger. Why do we have this most when 
the extreme of temperature is the greatest? If it is not the 
cold winds how is it we do not have it, or very little of it, in 
a mild spring? Why does it not come later in the season or 
in the autumn? We never find it then. 

It is 2 fact that it is the worst when the trees are the most 
exposed to cold; it is a fact that if not exposed to cold winds 
we do not have it; it is also a fact that the two extremes of 
temperature are the worst—very hot sun in the day and extreme 
cold at night. I have a wall well sheltered from the east by 
Poplar trees, and after eleven o’clock no sun reaches the wall. 
On that wall I have young Peach trees, and this year they 
escaped better than those on a south wall. I consider that 
the extremes of heat and cold were not so great on the east as 
on the south wall._S. Jenxs, Brambletye. 


NOTES OF A SCOTTISH TOUR.—No. 1. 
NEWTON STEWART. 

Horticutturat of course? Yes. I have perhaps as keen 
an eye for scenery as most people, can rejoice in beholding 
Nature in all her works, but I have no capacity for describing 
my feelings in the enjoyment of wood, and lake, and mountain ; 
and although in the short visit I have lately paid to the land 
o’ cakes I have seen much that has given me real enjoyment, 
and the memory of which will serve as a feast for many a day, 
yet I had rather tell of that which more concerns the readers of 
“ our Journal.” I puton my horticultural glasses, and through 
them come the impressions which I now record and, I believe, 
will interest our friends. 

I have already given a report of the Rose Show held at 
Newton Stewart, and told of the zeal and energy with which 
it is carried out, and so perhaps some would like to know what 
sort of a place this is with ites 2500 inhabitants which can take 
at a Rose show as much as Maidstone with its 30,000 inhabi- 
tants. Well, it is a well-to-do Scottish town where no very 
great amount of manufacturing interest is to be noted, the 
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caring of bacon and sawing of wood being apparently its chief 
occupations ; but it is most beautifully situated. The river 
Cree flows by the town, and on the hills around it are to be 
noted some very pretty residences, while in the distance glorious 
mountains with their ever-varying play of light and shade are 
to be seen. Like many places in Scotland it has its fair share 
of rain—somewhere about 49 inches, but owing to its vicinity 
to the west coast the climate is mild, snow seldom remaining 
for long on the ground. The soil is fairly good, and in shel- 
tered places the Kose does well. The largest place is that of 

PENNINGHAME, the seat of Stopford Blair, Esq., who with 
the Earl of Galloway owns the greatest part of the property in 
the neighbourhood. It is situated about two miles from the 
town on the banks of the river Cree, and amidst a most beau- 
tiful variety of scenery, from the wild woodland with its natural 
tarns where the wild duck and teal breed and the Water Lilies 
grow abundantly, to the cultivated pleasure ground and garden 
where all is neat and well ordered. One can wander through 
the woods for hours and enjoy the sights that everywhere 
meet the eye; while in the garden, under the able management 
of Mr. Duthie, there is much that is noteworthy. It is not a 
large garden ; indeed in comparison with many I have lately 
seen it may be called small, but within it are to be found all 
the useful and ornamental belongings of a well-ordered and 
carefully tended place. The stoves and greenhouses had a 
choice selection of good plants; the vegetables were examples 
of good cultivation, and out-of-door flowers were in good order. 
An exception must be made to the Roses, which were curiously 
affected and in a manner I have never seen before. Every 
tree, whether H.P. or Tea, new or old variety, had all the 
leaves most singularly curled—in fact doubled over, and this 
no matter what the position of the plant. Nor is it this year 
alone, but every year it is the same. I imagine that it is 
semewhat the same as that which occurs on wall trees—not 
the blister, but the curl—and occasioned by the same cause, 
the cold east winds of the earlier spring months. I am the 
more confirmed in this opinion from noticing that in several 
instances the trees had already begun to push away, and Mr. 
Duthie informed me that the second growth was entirely free 
from it. Just'as I was in despair at the aspect of my few wall 
trees when I saw how they were blistered and curled, but in 
a few weeke they broke away, and now are getting up to the 
top of the wall. The only thing that militates in my mind 
against this is, that no matter where the plants are, it is the 
same; and one would imagine that, in some places at any rate, 
they would be sheltered from the blast. 

I saw here, and indeed everywhere throughout this part of 
Scotland, growing in the most wild luxuriance a plant which 
Ihave never seen in the south—Tropzolum speciosum, and 
yet I have seen a good many gardens. As many of your 
readers may be as unacquainted with it as I was, let me say 
that it is like its congeners a creeper, running about as lux- 
uriantly as the annual yellow one T. canariense, with which 
everybody is acquainted ; but this is a brilliant scarlet, most 
profuse in flowering, and most showy, so that in going into a 
garden where it is you cannot help exclaiming, What is that? 
Mr. Duthie told me that it makes very little way the first year 
itis planted, that it is impatient of pot culture and requires 
to be well established, but that the second year it becomes 
a perfect weed and forms very Jarge roots. One border he 
-pointed out to me and said, That is full of them. Can any of 
our southern friends give any clue to the reason why we never 
see this plant? Is it that it requires the damper climate of 
Scotland, or are our winters too severe? It is a native of 
South America, but where I do not know. Probably with 
us it would require to be covered over with some protecting 
material during the winter months; at any rate it is well 
worth trying, and I mean to do so this autumn. 

The evergreens here, as elsewhere through this part of Scot- 
land, remind me of Ireland, so vigorous and flourishing are 
they, especially the Rhododendrons, and in spring the grounds 
must be very gay with their many-coloured blooms. 

Tue ResweNce or Mrs. Van AcNew is one of the sub- 
urban retreats round Newton Stewart, and is one of those old- 
fashioned places where one expects to find things not met 
with elsewhere, and thus to see large standards of such Roses 
as Duchess of Sutherland, Sir Joseph Paxton, and others (the 
heros and heroines of past days) was quite in accordance with 
one’s expectations. The house stands high, and commands a 
fine view of the beautiful scenery of the neighbourhood; and 
the Rose garden at the side of the house contained most of 
the varieties which are now grown, while many of the climbing 


Roses were making their way over the front of the house. On 
the opposite side of the river is a pretty resideuca, rented for 
the shooting by Mr. Macorquodale, but save the luxuriance 
of the shrubs there was nothing very remarkable about it. I 
wish some of those Rose-growers who ia our southern climate 
complain of situation as unfavourable to the growth of their 
favourite flowers could see the garden at 

Ati Sarts’ ParsonacE.—Imagine a garden without one 
atom of shelter, exposed to every wind (and the winds here are 
something worthy of the name), when after a night’s breeze 
you have to walk round your garden and see how many branches 
of Calceolarias have gone, how many Rose buds twisted off or 
branches broken, and it will be seen that Mr. Mackenzie must 
have something of the love of gardening, and of the Rose in 
particular, to enable him to face the difficulties of his position, 
and yet he does eo. He has coaxed Roses somehow to grow; 
and although in one place where the wind swept over the wall 
and played sad havoc he has been driven from the field, yet 
it is only to transfer them to another site, where he hopes to 
be more fortunate. Had there been but a small belt of trees 
at the back of his garden, or had it been placed a little lower 
down, it might have been well; but itis hard work to get them 
to do, exposed to such blasts as they experience here. I saw 
here the Tropzolum above-mentioned growing well, and also 
some other herbaceous plants, such as Aquilegia cxrulea, 
Alpine Auriculas, Violas, Pansies. Indeed all this country side 
seems to suit the latter flowers remarkably well, the cool moist 
climate being so very different to the heat and dryness of the 
south, which have almost driven the Pansy out of cultivation. 
I have already mentioned the success of the Rose show, so 
much due to him. I may add asa sample of how they do 
things at Newton Stewart, that on the same day a bazaar held 
in a small room in the town produced £260 for the Zenana 
Mission.—D., Deal. 


LEEK ROSE SHOW. 


‘‘ Wit you judge for us at our Rose Show?” was the question 
put me by the energetic Secretary of the Leek Rose Society, and 
indeed a very weighty one it was to answer. 

Leek in Staffordshire, and my nearest railway station in 
Devon! But so kind and pressing and liberal was the Secretary 
that I could not refuse, and so set off from London on Monday 
last. I-went first to Lichfield, for Leek is somewhat of an in- 
accessible place, and frequent are the changes you have to make, 
and very s!ow the trains after you leave the Midland and North- 
Western systems. At Lichfield I was justin time for the service 
at the glorious cathedral, and I do not know which to admire 
most—the building or the way in which the service was per- 
formed, the masterly way in particular that the organist accom- 
panied. Ithen dined, and dined well too, at the Swan, and I 
would advise any of your readers who wish to visit one of the 
most beautiful cathedrals in England to take up their quarters 
for a day or so at the Swan at Lichfield. They will be waited 
upon by a charming, fresh, lively, pleasant maid, who, from the 
moment you arrive, takes you under her wing, and sees that you 
are as comfortable as at home. It was quite refreshing after a 
long journey to see her flitting about the room on that hot July 
afternoon ; and I felt much inclined to tarry there, but I thought 
it wisest to push on to the far end. At Leek I was met bya 
deputation, who informed me that I was invited and expected 
to stay at the house of one of the leading men of the town, and 
that a cab was waiting to convey me there. I was hospitably 
entertained, and feel very grateful for the kindness which I met 
with from first to last. 

The Show itself was really a very fair one. One open class 
for seventy-two varieties was the only one offered to nursery- 
men, the first prize being £8. This brought three exhibitors— 
Messrs. Cranston & Mayos, Mr. Davison of Hereford, and Messrs. 
Frettingham of Beeston near Nottingham. Messrs. Cranston 
and Mayos staged a very fair stand, not by any means one in 
their best form, but still a good even lot of blooms. They were 
first. Mr. Davison was second with blooms inferior indeed to 
Mr. Cranston’s, but remarkably fresh and clean, considering the 
time they had been cut. Mr. Frettingham, for whose benefit 
the judging was postponed for two hours in order that he might 
cut that morning, was left hopelessly behind. His blooms were 
coarse rough specimens, and nearly all too much expanded. He 
was third because there was no other to compete with him. But 
instead of being grateful, he was quite the contrary ; or we might 
say, a8 in logic, “‘ contradictory.” 

The rest of the Show was composed of exhibits of Roses, 
Pansies, table decorations, bouquets, and stove and greenhouse 
plants, and these were all shown by men resident within six 
miles of Leek. The exhibitors were few, the most part working 
men, and I do not think anything could be more gratifying than 
to see the blooms they showed. I am afraid there would be 
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many heartaches that night, for the numbers of entries were so 
large that many must have been left out in the cold. One 
exhibitor was disqualified by the Committee because he would 
not admit the Inspector into his garden. His blooms were very 
good, and it is much to be lamented that he brought this upon 
himself. It is the custom of the Society, in order to prevent as 
far as they can unfair practices, to send their Inspector to visit 
the gardens of those who enter for the Show, so that he may see 
whether there are any Roses likely to be shown on the day. 
This plan is, I believe, adopted at Nottingham and other places, 
and works very well. Many of the amateurs’ stands were very 
good, but they nearly all lost points from the bad wey in which 
they set-up their blooms. None of them cut them long enough ; 
you could scarcely see any wood if you lifted a bloom out of the 
tube. Duplicates, too, were not uncommon, and I never saw 80 
many Roses misnamed. Butas the productions of working men 
they were the best I have ever seen; the cottagers’ blooms at 
Hereford were not to be compared with them, and the numbers 
of stands at Leek were larger than at any other country show 
of the kind which I have visited. 

Iam afraid, however, that the Exhibition was not a financial 
success. At four o’clock when I left there were not twenty 
people in the room, and last year they only took £3 at the doors. 
Rose shows are not supported in the way they ought to be, and 
T am afraid that the Leek Show will entail a loss on the Society, 
like, it appears, the grand Show at Maidstone has done. It will 
be a great pity if this is the case, as a Society like this does 
much good. It encourages working men to stay at home in 
the sprirg and summer evenings to work in their gardens and 
cultivate the qneen of flowers. Nothing is more civilising, more 
humanising than flowers. We may say of the Rose that it 
emollit mores, neque eos sinit esse feros, although my friend from 
Nottingham proved the exception to the rule. I saw none of 
‘the cloth” there, and wonder how it is that no clergyman in 
those parts loves the Rose well enough to take the trouble to 
exhibit it. But it was a most enjoyable Show, and you will 
oblige me and the Committee (at whose request I write these 
lines) if you will find space in “The Rose Journal” for this 
account.—Joun B, M, Camm. 


EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENING. 
No. 16. 
PHILIP MILLER AND THOMAS MARTYN. 

Dr. Puurney says truly that Miller raised himself toa degree 
of eminence rarely, if ever before, equalled in the character of 
a gardener. The eminence was thoroughly deserved, for not 
only was he 2 highly skilled horticulturist, but a good botanist, 
the author of the best work on plants and their culture, and, 
as Switzer his contemporary testifies, a man characterised by 
“generosity, openness, and freedom.” Yet of this ‘‘ Priace 
of Gardeners,” as he was termed by foreigners, no authentic 
portrait is known. To the French edition of his great work 
published at Paris in 1785, entitled ‘‘ Dictionnaire des Jar- 
diniers de Philipe Miller,” there is prefixed what Professor 
Martyn terms ‘‘ a fancy portrait of the author in a bag-wig 
and ruffles, a costume which must appear truly ridiculous to 
such as remember the plain old-fashioned English dregs in 
which Mr. Miller always appeared.” This fancy portrait I 
have not seen, and I have been able to add little to the follow- 
ing biographical details. 

He was born in 1691. His father was gardener at Chelsea 
to the Company of Apothecaries, in which place his son sue- 
ceeded him in 1722. To the knowledge of the theory and 
practice of gardening he added that of the structure and cha- 
racters of plants, and was early and practically versed in the 
methods of Ray and Tournefort. Habituated to the use of 
these from his youth, it was not without reluctance that he 
embraced the system of Linnzeus, but was persuaded at length 
by the arguments of Sir William Watson and Mr. Hudson. 
To his superior skill the curious owe the culture and preserva- 
tion of many fine plants which in less able hands would have 
failed at that time to adorn the conservatories of England. 
His attention was not confined to exotics: few have been ever 
more acquainted with our indigenous plants, the most rare 
species of which he cultivated with success. Miller had some 
remembrance of Ray, and spoke with evident delight of having 
seen that venerable botanist. He was admitted not only a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of England, but also a member 
of the Botanical Society at Florence; he had an extensive 
correspondence in foreign countries, and was sometimes by 
foreigners styled Hortulanorum Princeps. Of his Dictionary 
Linnzus has said, ‘‘ Non erit Lexicon Hortulanorum, sed Bo- 
tanicorum.’’ A short time before his decease Miller was induced 
by increasing infirmities to resign his place at Chelsea, and 
died December 18, 1771, in the 80th year of his age. 


The works of Miller are rather important than numerous. 
He published without his name “ A Catalogue of Trees, Shrubs, 
and Flowers which are hardy enough to hear the cold of our 
climate in the open air, and are propagated in the gardens 
near London,” in 1730, folio, with twenty-one plates. ‘‘ Cata- 
logus Plantarum Officinalium que in Horto Botanico Chelseiano 
aluntur,”’ Svo, 1730. Of ‘‘ The Gardener’s and Florist’s Dic- 
tionary, or a Complete System of Horticulture, by Philip 
Miller, Gardener of the Botanic Garden at Chelsea,” the first 
edition was published in 1724 in two octavo volumes. The 
second edition in folio appeared in 1731, and is usually called 
the first; third edition, 1733; fourth, 1737; fifth, 1743; an 
additional volume, 1739; sixth, 1748; seventh, 1752; eighth, 
1759; published in numbers, ninth, 1768—‘“‘ plants cultivated 
in 1768 more than double those known in 1731;” and the 
tenth, edited by Professor Martyn, in 1807. Smaller editions 
were published to thwart pirates, the sixth edition of which 
appeared in 1771, the last year of Miller’s life. In the same 
or the ensuing year he published ‘‘ The Gardener’s Kalendar”’ 
in Syo, which has run through a vast number of editions. To 
one, which appeared in 1761, the author prefixed ‘‘ A Short 
Introduction to the Knowledge of the Science of Botany,’ in 
which he explains the Linnzwan terms, and illustrates the 
characters of the classes in five plates. This introduction was 
also sold separately. He began in 1755 to publish his ‘‘ Figures 
of Plants,’ adapted to his Dictionary, which proceeded in 
numbers till it amounted to two volumes in folio, containing 
three hundred plates. His extensive correspondence with 
botanists and others in various parts of the globe enabled him 
to execute a work of this kind in a superior manner. From 
the Cape of Good Hope, from Siberia, from North America, 
and particularly from the West Indies by means of Dr. Wm. 
Houston, he received for a long series of years a plentiful 
supply of rare, and frequently of new species, which his suc- 
cessful culture seldom failed to preserve. His original design 
was no less than to give one or more species of all the genera ; 
but this was found impracticable, and the work was therefore 
confined to such plants as he esteemed the most beautiful, 
useful, or uncommon. ‘The Method of Cultivating Madder 
as it is practised by the Dutchin Zealand,” 4to,1758. Besides 
these publications he wrote several valuable papers in the 
“ Philosophical Transactions,” one of which was ‘‘ An Account 
of bulbous roots flowering in bottles filled with water,” a result 
then lately discovered. 

Milleria was named in his honour by Professor Martyn in 
his ‘‘ Decades Plantarum Rariarum.” 

The best edition of his dictionary was edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Martyn, Professor of Botany at Cambridge, and he 
deserves in these pages a more than brief notice. He was the 
eldest of the three sons of John Martyn, M.D., also Professor 
of Botany at Cambridge and a physician resident at Chelsea. 
After taking at Cambridge the degree of B.A. in 1756 he re- 
moved to Sidney Sussex College and was elected a Fellow. He 
proceeded M.A. in 1759; in 1761 his father, after having most 
ably filled the botanical chair for thirty years, resigned it, and 
the son was chosen to succeed him; and on the election of 
Dr. Elliston to the Mastership he was appointed one of the 
tutors of the College. In both offices he exerted his talents 
with assiduity ; as Professor he read lectures in English instead 
of Latin, and subsequently voluntarily extended his duties to 
the illustration of the animal and mineral kingdoms as far as 
they are connected with botany. 

In 1763 he published his first works, ‘‘ Plantsee Cantabrigiensis, 
or a Catalogue of the Plants which Grow Wild in the County 
of Cambridge, disposed according to the System of Linnsus; 
Herbationes Cantabrigiensis, or Directions to the Places where 
they may be found, comprehended in Three Botanical Excur- 
sions, to which are added Lists of the more Rare Plants Grow- 
ing in many Parts of England and Wales,” Svo; and “A 
Short Account of the Donation of a Botanic Garden to the 
University by Dr. Walker, Vice-Master of Trinity College, with 
Rules and Orders for the Government of it,” 4to. In 1764 he 
served proctor for the University, and in 1766 he proceeded 
B.D. In the latter year he published ‘‘ The English Connois- 
seur,’’ 2 vols., 12mo, and in 1768 a sermon for the benefit of 
Addenbrooke’s Hospital. In the same year he lost his father, 
and the two following were spent on a work which should per- 
petuate that father’s memory. This was editing the Doctor’s 
learned ‘ Dissertations and Critical Remarks on the Mneids 
of Virgil, containing among other interesting particulars a full 
Vindication of the Poet from the Charge of an Anachronism 
with regard to the foundation of Carthage.’ ‘To this work, 
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which was published in 12mo, 1770, he prefixed a life of the 
author and a complete catalogue of his works, accompanied by 
notices of other branches of his family and numerous literary 
characters as specified in ‘Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes,” 
vol. iii., p. 157. In 1771 he issued a “ Catalogus Horti Canta- 
brigiensis,’’ Svo, and in following year a second edition, ac- 
companied by his botanical lectures and a plan of the garden. 
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In 1771 he was presented to the rectory of Ludgershall, 
Bucks, a living in the patronage of his own family, which he 
retained till 1785, and soon ‘after he married Miss Elliston, 
sister to his friend the Master of Sidney, and aunt to the 
Manager of Drury Lane Theatre. 

In 1773 appeared in 4to ‘‘ The Antiquities of Herculaneum, 
Translated from the Italian by Thomas Martyn and John 
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Fig. 8.—REV. THOMAS MARTYN. 


Lettice, Bachelors of Divinity and Fellows of Sidney College, 
Cambridge. Vol. i., containing the Pictures.” Mr. Martyn’s 
next work was ‘‘ Elements of Natural History,” 1775, 8vo. On 
the 23rd December, 1776, he was preferred to the vicarage of 
Little Marlow, Bucks, by his pupil, Admiral Sir John Borlase 
Warren, Bart. At this, or probably an earlier period, Mr. 
Martyn resided at Triplow near Cambridge, engaged as private 
tutor to four or five young men of fortune. On August 6th, 
1777, the Rey. Mr. Tyson wrote to Mr. Gough :—‘ Martyn is 
about a Flora Cantabrigiensis, to be published next spring. I 
have the sheetsto make additions to and to correct.”’—(Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecd., vili., 628.) Whether this work was actually pub- 


lished, or the materials incorporated in another work, does not 
appear. In 1785 he published in 8vo a translation of Rous- 
seau’s “ Letters on the Elements of Botany,’’ accompanied by 
additional letters ; a second addition appeared in1787. Inthe 
latter year he was presented by the Earl of Coventry to the 
perpetual curacy of Edgware, which he retained till his death. 
In 1778 ho edited ‘ Thirty-eight Plates, drawn and engraved 
by F. Nodder, Botanical Painter to his Majesty, with Explana- 
tions to Illustrate the Linnwan System of Vegetables, and par- 
ticularly adapted to the Letters on the Elements of Botany,” 
8vo. The Professor occasionally attended on Queen Charlotte 
in the gardens at Kew. ; 
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About this time Mr. Martyn accompanied through France, 
Switzerland, and Italy Mr. Hartopp Wigley of Dalby Hall, 
Leicestershire, who was another of his pupils. These travels 
produced from the Professor three publications :—‘‘A Sketch 
of a Tour through Switzerland, &c.,”’ 1787, 8vo; 2 new edition 
(the ninth) of ‘‘ The Gentleman’s Guide in his Tour through 
france, &c.,” 1787, 8vo; and a most useful ‘‘ Tour through 
Italy,” 1791, 8vo. 

After his return Mr. Martyn resided about three years on his 
living at Little Marlow, aud during that time issued his 
“‘Flora Rustica,” two vols., 1792-4, and first published his 
‘Language of Botany, being a Dictionary of the Terms made 
use of in that Science principally by Linneus, with Familiar 
Explanations, and an Attempt to Establish Significant English 
Terms,’”’ 1793, 8vo. A ‘‘ Description of Hemanthus multi- 
florus, with an Engraving,” appeared as a separate Svo pam- 
phlet. From Little Marlow the Professor removed to London 
on accepting the honorary office of Secretary to the Society 
for the Improvement of Naval Architecture. 

But Mr. Martyn’s grand labour was the edition of ‘‘ Miller’s 
Gardener’s and Botanist’s Dictionary,’ in four vols., folio, 
1803-7, dedicated to Sir Joseph Banks. To this he for the 
first time added ‘“‘A Complete Enumeration and Description 
of all Plants hitherto known, with their Generic and Specific 
Characters, Places of Growth, Times of Flowering, and Uses 
both Medicinal and Economical ; with the Addition of all the 
Modern Improvements in Landscape Gardening, and in the 
Culture of Trees, Plants, and Fruits, particularly in the vari- 
ous kinds of Hothouses and Forcing Frames.” His plan for 
this work he had communicated to the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine ’ as long before as 1788. "i 

In 1818 he removed to Pertenhall, the piace of his decease, 
being presented to that rectory (a family living) by the Rev. 
John King Martyn. He died in June, 1825. 

As a preacher of the Gospel of Christ, which he adorned by 
his life and doctrines, he was distinguished by strong sense, 
accurate knowledge of human nature, and comprehensive 
scriptural learning. Candid, courteous, and affable, he con- 
ciliated the friendship a»d esteem of many eminent men of 
all parties. Practical beuevolence and charity were conspicu- 
ous traits in his character, und the exercise of them was con- 
fined neither to place nor party. 


ORCHID CULTURE. 


Tue increase in the culture of this class of plants through- 
out Europe and America within the last few years, and the 
great perfection which is attained in the cultivation of such 
kinds that used to be considered almost impossible to manage, 
is really astonishing. The high, moist, and almost unbear- 
able temperature which used to be thought indispensable in 
the successful culture of Orchids has been mostly abandoned, 
and a more airy and natural temperature adopted and with 
marked success. The plants are healthier, flower more abund- 
antly, and are kept more free of insects than when the extreme 
high-temperature system was employed. The great rage 
throughout England just now appears to be for what are 
called ‘‘cool Orchids,” which comprise some ot the finest 
treasures in the floral world, such as some of the species: of 
Cattleya, Odontoglossum, Masdevallia, Disa, Barkeria, Lycaste, 
and many others which can be grown in any house when a 
cool, steady, moist temperature can be maintained free from 
cold draughts of air passing through amongst the plants. The 
numerous varieties of Odontoglossum Pescatorei, O. Alexandre, 
and O. grande, give them an attraction, making them worthy of 
a house specially devoted to their culture. The Odontoglossum 
house being a specialty about a good many places in England 
and Scotland. Of course it is not to be supposed when a cool 
temperature is mentioned that a cold temperature is meant, 
and that a general collection of Orchids will with impunity 
bear a low temperature for any lengthened time is erroneous; 
from such treatment such plants as Phalenopsis, Sacco- 
labiums, a good many of the Vandas, and other genera from 
the East Indies may look for a short time in a healthy con- 
dition, but spot is eventually sure to make its appearance, and 
if once this worst of all Orchid diseases gets a commence- 
ment in a collection of Orchids it is difficult to stop, and can 
scarcely be cured. The most devastating case I ever witnessed 
of this disease was in a valuable collection of Orchids in the 
north of Scotland. The plants had been growing vigorously 
for several years, when a change of gardener, who was a strong 
advocate of the cool-treatment system, changed the tempera- 


ture, keeping it too cold for the welfare of the plants, the 
result being spot of the most malignant, kind upon Phalenop- 
ses, Vandas,'Aérides, and Saccolabiums, completely destroying 
this once beautiful collection. I visited a collection of Orchids 
a sbort time ago in this country, composed of East Indian and 
Mexican Orchids which have been kept for some time back 
very cool, and although previously in excellent health I could 
observe upon some of those which are natives of very warm 
countries strong indications of spot making its appearance, 
while such kinds as are natives of Mexico and other parts of 
Central America are in excellent condition, fully substantiat- 
ing what experience has always taught me, that while Orchids 
from the highlands of Central America do best and keep in 
the healthiest condition when grown in a cool steady tempera- 
ture when sufficient air is admitted to prevent a stagnant at- 
mosphere, such plants as are natives of Moulmein and other 
parts of Burmah require a much warmer temperature at all 
seasons, especially when making their growths. 

One of the most fatal mistakes in growing cool-house Orchids 
is keeping them too dry at all times, which is just the opposite 
of what they should be, more especially in this country where 
evaporation is so rapid. 

Mr. Rand, in his excellent work on Orchid culture, says, 
‘‘ Orchids must have a house for themselves.” This I do not 
altogether agree with, as the fine specimen plants I saw of 
some of the most difficult kinds in cultivation at some of the 
places I visited during my stay in England this winter, which 
were growing in houses mostly devoted to the culture of other 
plants, testify that they can be grown, and with success associ- 
ated with other plants. Where there is a large collection of 
Orchids, or of any particular class of plants, it is unquestion- 
ably the better way to devote a place for themselves; but no 
collection of plants in the country, whether greenhouse or hot- 
house, can be considered complete without a few Orchids in it. 
Some of the finest Orchids we have are of much easier culture 
than plenty of the hothouse and greenhouse flowering plants. 

I have seen some excellent specimens of ornamental-leaved 
plants and good plants of Orchids in fine flower exhibited at 
the different horticultural exhibitions in Boston, but very 
seldom have I seen a good specimen of Stephanotis, Ixora, 
Franciscea, or Dipladenia exhibited. MHorticulturists are not 
needing, therefore, to be deterred from having in their collec- 
tions a few Orchids because they cannot set aside a house for 
their particular culture. Bestow the same care upon Orchids 
which other plants require with which they can be associated, 
and they will amply repay the trouble. 

The following is a list of a few kinds suitable for culture 
in the greenhouse:—Dendrobium nobile, Cattleya citrina, 
C. Mossiz, Ceelogyne cristata, Cypripedium barbatum, C. ve- 
nustum, C.insigne, Lycaste Skinnerii, Odontoglossum grande, 
O. Alexandre, Phajus grandifolius, P. Wallichii, Zygopetalum 
Mackayi, &c.—M. Minton.—(American Gardeners’ Monthly.) 


THE ROYAL GARDENS AT KEW DURING 1875. 


(Extracts From Dr. Hooxer’s REpoRT.) 

Tue lessons given to young gardeners in the evening in 
chemistry, meteorology,-structural and economic botany, and 
upon which the attendance is voluntary, continue to give 
satisfactory results. ; 

The following plants of especial botanical interest, amongst 
others of less importance, have flowered during the past year 
in the Royal Gardens for the first time in this country. 

Albuca glandulosa, Bak. Androsace sarmentosa, Wall. 
(Bot. Mag. 6210.) Anthurium Saundersi, Hk. f.—(Bot. Mag. 
6218.) Carica candamarcensis, Hk. f—(Bot. Mag. 6198.). 
Flowered, 1874, fruit ripened, 1875. Colchicum luteum, Bak. 
—(Bot. Mag. 6153.) Columella oblonga, R. & P.—(Bot. Mag. 
6183.) Crassula Bolasii, Hk. f.—(Bot. Mag. 6194.) Cucumis 
sativus var. sikkimensis, Hk. f.—(Bot. Mag. 6206.) Decabe- 
lone Barklyi, Dyer.—(Bot. Mag. 6203.) Dietes Huttoni, Hk. f. 
—(Bot. Mag. 6174.) Dipcadi hydsuricum, Bak. Diuris alba, 
Br.—(Bot. Mag. 6201.) Draba hederefolia, Coss. Hranthe- 
mum hypocrateriforme, Br. Ferula (Euryangium) Sumbul, 
Hk. f.—(Bot. Mag. 6196.) Heteranthera limosa, Vahl.—(Bot. 
Mag. 6192.) Hoodia Gordoni, Sweet. Hypoxis pannosa, Bak. 
Lewisia brachycalyx, Eng. Milla Leitchtlini, Bak. Michelia 
lanuginosa, Wall.—(Bot. Mag. 6179.) Nicotiana tabacum var. 
fruticosa, Linn.—(Bot. Mag. 6207.) Ornithogalum sororium, 
Schott. Piaranthus flavidus, N. Brown. Romanzoftia unala- 
schensis, Chmss. Senecio chordifolia, Hk. f.—(Bot. Mag. 6216.) 
Theropogon pallidus, Maxim.—(Bot. Mag. 6154.) 
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It has been found necessary to remove the noble row of old 
Elms that stood by the river side at the back of the old Palace 
wall. One of these having been blown down during the winter 
it was found that it had no adequate roots, and was mainly 
supported in its erect position by about 5 feet of ballast that 
had been used to raise the level of the road; an examination 
of the others showed that a very heavy gale might prostrate 
the whole and cause immense damage. It was therefore de- 
cided to remove them at once and replace them by younger 
trees, This has been done, and in addition a row parallel to 
them has been planted on the opposite side of the path. 

These trees served in a great measure to mask the gasworks 
and other unsightly buildings belonging to the town of Brent- 
ford. Their removal has brought into greater prominence 
the rapid progress to ruin of the trees and plantations upon 
the eyots in the river, and upon which the great beauty of the 
reach immediately above Kew Bridge and bounding the north- 
ern side of the Royal Gardens entirely depends. The eyots 
are two in number, with an aggregate acreage of 4a, 2r. 24p. 
Part of the most easterly of them (la. 3r. 35p ) was in 1626 
conveyed to trustees for certain charitable purposes in the 
parish of Fulham. In 1811 it was leased to Robert Hunter, 
Esq., on behalf of His Majesty George IIl., for twenty-one 
years at an annual rent of £20. From the expiration of this 
lease in 1832 up to 1873 the same amount of annual rent 
appears to have been paid to Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests. Under the direction of the Charity Com- 
mission it was sold to the Office of Woods and Forests, the 
Office of Works undertaking to pay them the same amount of 
rent, 

The receipts during the past year have been 7326 plants of 
all kinds, and 2811 packets of seeds from 233 contributors. 

The Eucalyptus globulus which has been so largely distri- 
buted on account of its supposed prophylactic virtues will pro- 
bably turn out to be extremely useful for its timber in countries 
not too hot for its growth. On the Neilgherries where Aus- 
tralian trees have been largely introduced, one of the most 
valuable, the Acacia melanoxylon, proves to be all but value- 
less owing to the ravages of various Loranthaceous parasites. 
The Eucalyptus globulus is, however, reported by Dr. Bidie to 
entirely escape their attacks. He attributes this immunity to 
the “ deciduous bark, the seeds (of the parasite) thereby being 
dislodged before they can germinate and gain a hold.” 

The production of different kinds of Caoutchouc in India 
continues to engage the attention of the India Office and of 
this establishment. One fact in connection with it which 
seems to require very careful consideration has been pointed 
out by Mr. Mann in his report on the Caoutchouc plantations 
in Assam. It is found that although the Ficus elastica will 
grow with undiminished rapidity and luxuriance in situations 
remote from the hills, it fails to yield Caoutchouc. Mr. Mann 
concludes that no greater mistake could be made than to 
start plantations of Ficus elastica in any part of Bengal. It 
appears, therefore, judging from this case, that conditions which 
may ensure the successful growth of Caoutchouc-yielding trees 
may not besufficient to determine their producing Caoutchouc. 

The Indiarubber of Para (Hevea brasiliensis) has already 
been introduced into India. It proves to be capable of easy 
propagation at Kew by cuttings. I am endeavouring to obtain 
additional supplies of the seeds, but these rapidly lose their 
germinating power. Hardly 1 per cent. of the seeds have 
hitherto reached us alive. K 

My attention has been drawn to the great value of the Mes- 
quit or Screw Bean of Arizona (Prosopis pubescens), for the 
purpose of cattle-feeding in hot-dry countries. It would be, 
probably, extremely valuable in South Africa and Australia. 
I have taken steps to procure a supply of the seeds, but nearly 
all those at present received have been killed by the attacks of 
a small boring beetle. 

T have received both from the ‘‘ Challenger” and ‘‘ Transit” 
expeditions seeds of the Pringlea, or Kerguelen’s Land Cabbage. 
Although a large number of fine young plants were raised, they 
have nearly all perished during last summer. As a similar ill 
fate has befallen this interesting plant at the Botanic Gardens 
of Paris, Cape Town, and Edinburgh, I can only conelude that 
it is very intolerant of warmth. Its destruction has also been 
hastened by the attacks of the White Cabbage rust (Cystopus). 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 
WE have reason to believe that the Grear-Fruir SHow of 
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schedule to be held on November 8th, will be abandoned. The 
Council will be quite justified in doing so, thereby husbanding 
the funds of the Society for more important uses. The local 
Fellows and the public seem to be tired of shows, and it ig 
high time that public bodies realised that fact. 


—— THE THUNDERSTORM of Sunday night broke over 
Hornsey and Tottenham with terrific force at eight o’clock, 
and appears to have expended itself upon the district of High 
Cross, Tottenham, where the destruction to property has been 
very serious. Scores of residences with large grounds and 
conservatories have suffered with a severity unexampled in the 
history of the village. The hailstones were the size of a 
marble, and not even plate-glass was proof against them. The 
splendid vineries of Mr. Rochford, Mr. Leschellas, and Sir 
Charles Reed have scarcely a pane of glass left, and the roads 
and gardens are covered with the débris of fine Elms and 
Chestnuts forming the well-known avenues near the Friends’ 
School by Page Green. Birds were killed and lamed, and 
rookeries were disestablished. The poor have suffered greatly. 
Heaps of ice stones are still lying on the roadsides, and when 
examined these stones are of a green colour in the centre, 
while the outer crust bears a close resemblance to an acidulated 
ball. The market gardeners in the neighbourhood have lost 
all their season fruits, and damage by water is extensively 
reported. 


—— OnE of the finest sights to be seen in the way of Grape- 
growing at the present moment is the Muscat HOUSE AT 
Messrs. Lane & Son’s nurseries at Berkhampsted. ‘F're- 
quenters of all the great exhibitions have for many years been 
familiar with the wonderful collections of Grapes that have 
been shown by Messrs. Lane, but the past presents no com- 
parison with the present. The size and symmetry of the 
bunches, the size and colour of the berries, and the wonder- 
fully even and abundant crop, are sights worth seeing. There 
are-other houses consisting of Frankenthal, and many of the 
newest kinds, which are also highly worthy of inspection. 


—— Dr. Scuomsurer, Director of the Adelaide Botanic 
Garden, has issued, as usual, his very full and satisfactory 
report. He states that the large trunks of HNcEPHALARTOS 
will lie for years in a dormant state before showing signs of 
fresh growth. ‘In 1873 the Director of the Botanic Garden, 
Natal (Mr. Keith) informed me that, by a vessel bound for 
Melbourne, he had sent a case with very large trunks of En- 
cephalartos natalensis. This ship arrived in Melbourne; but, 
notwithstanding my inquiries, I could hear nothing of what 
had become of the case, and I believed that it had been lost 
or got into other hands. Nearly half a year after a friend 
of mine visited Melbourne, and having some business in one 
of the Government bonded stores, saw there a case with my 
address. On making inquiries he was informed that the case 
had arrived from Natal, and had been lodged in the bonded 
store and not yet claimed. I received the case about half a 
year after arriving at Melbourne. The Encephalartes showed 
not the slightest sign of life; the straw in which they were 
packed had rotted, and I gave them up for lost. They were 
planted, however, in large pots, and placed in one of the stove 
houses ; bat, in the course of nearly two years showing no signs 
of life, they were placed underneath the plant stage, where they 
stood another half-year, until about four weeks since, when, 
to my surprise, I observed the appearance of young growth, 
and the leaves expanded with such rapidity that in the course 
of four weeks they have reached the length of nearly 5 feet, 
show @ healthy appearance, and will form two magnificent 
specimen plants. After being three years in a dormant state 
I never expected that life still remained in their large ovoid 
stems.” 

— Iw reference to the crackING or GoLDEN CHAMPION 
GRaPE, a correspondent states as a remedy that ‘if the lateral 
on which the bunch grows be cut half through as soon as the 
first berry cracks no more of them will crack. This and several 
other Vines of similar luxuriance of habit should be cropped 
very heayily, or else have the laterals cut just as the Grapes 
are taking the second swelling.” 


— Bonzs rendered soluble are one of the most generally 
useful of manures, and as many of our readers do not know 
of the readiest mode of rendering them soluble, we copy the 
following notes from ‘‘ The World of Science :’—* In a well- 
made mixture of wood ashes, lime, and fresh bones that is 
kept well moistened with manure water or house slops for six 
or eight weeks, the bones would probably become softened to 


the Royal Horticultural Society, which is announced in the | such a degree that they could be broken-up with the spade on 
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turning the pile over. Tho larger the proportion of ashes used 
the more rapidly the desired change will proceed. In the de- 
scription of one of the methods above alluded to, a peck of 
slaked lime and 2, peck of sal soda are added to every barrel of 
unleached ashes, and this mixture is packed in alternate 
layers with the bones in a tight box, and the whole well 
moistened, as usual. It is stated that with such treatment the 
bones will become softened in from four to six weeks, so that 
they can be easily crumbled with the spade. In another mode 
of treatment, where ashes alone are used, 2 few months are 
required to soften the bones. According to still another 
method of treatment a pile is made of alternate layers 6 inches 
thick, of bones and unslaked lime; the pile is covered with 
earth, and water is poured in from time to time through holes 
made in this covering, the whole quantity of water added being 
considerably larger than what is required to slake the lime; 
the heating of the lime, together with the action of the caustic 
milk of lime that results from the use of a large quantity of 
water, unite to convert the bones into a soft friable mass in a 
short time; the pile heats and ferments for six weeks or more, 
and it is to be inferred, though it is not so stated directly, 
that the operation is completed in this time. It is likely that 
if unleached ashes were used also in this case, together with 
the unslaked lime, the operation would be finished in a shorter 
time, and a more valuable product would undoubtedly be 
obtained.” 

““We had,” writes a gentleman to us from Lincoln- 
shire, ‘the most extraordinary ton sHowER on the 21st inst. 
that I ever saw in winter or any other season. The ice fell in 
all shapes—zigzag, indented squares, oblongs, and in all angles. 
Some of the pieces were 1} inch wide and some an inch thick. 
I have made drawings of many of them. Nothing of the sort 
has occurred within my memory before. It was quite a phe- 
unomenon.”’ 

_— Frou many districts accounts have reached us of the 
disastrous result of the late thunderstorms. Glass has been 
broken, flowers have been destroyed, branches have been cut 
from the trees, and grain crops have been much injured. Yet 
the storms have been by no means general, for while some 
localities have been flooded, others not far distant from them 
have remained unrefreshed and garden crops are withering 
under the burning sun, pastures. are scorching up, and the 
leaves are falling from many deciduous trees, owing to the 
long-continued heat and drought. 

—— Ar the annual exhibition of tho Nationan Carnation 

AnD Picorer Socrzty the collections of twelve blooms must be 
shown in boxes of the following dimensions—from centre to 
centre, 3$ inches; from centre to outside, 24 inches, outside 
length, 15% inches; width, 12 inches; depth, 4% inches; to be 
painted a bright green. A good exhibition is anticipated. 
At Deeside, Aberdeenshire, a few weeks ago, opposite 
Ballater, where the channel of the river Dee divides and forms 
two small islets each being 300 to 400 yards long by 100 
broad, the surface of both of these islets was completely 
clothed with Lupinus pouypHynuus in full flower. It was a 
most gorgeous sight. On inquiring of the landlord at the 
hotel at Ballater how those plants had become apparently 
so naturalised there, he could only say they were ‘‘ Lupines,” 
and it was supposed that the roots had been thrown-out from 
some gentleman’s garden farther up the river, and had been 
carried down by the river and settled in those localities.— 
J. F., Haddington. 

[This Lupine is quite hardy and produces a large quantity 
of seeds, and these would soon cover a large space with plants. ] 


NIEREMBERGIA GRACILIS. 


Some years ago this plant was extremely popular as an 
edging plant, also for hanging baskets, vases, &c. Latterly it has 
appeared to have gone out of fashion, succulents and Lobelias 
being regarded a; the ‘correct things” in edging plants. 
That thesea!, nts are attractive is freely admitted, but that 
they are so much o as to drive out of gardens Nierembergias 
cannot be conceded. 

The chaste and compact growth of Nierembergia gracilis, its 
slender foliage and conspicuous yet delicate flowers, constitute it 
an edging plant of the first rank. Especially isit effective during 
the present hot and dry season—surpassing, indeed, almost 
any other edging plant in the garden. It appears to rejoice 
in heat, and drought does not harm it; and for light soils in 
dry districts it is certainly worthy of extended cultivation. 
It is a freo-growing plant, and is rarely affected by insects or 


disease. For window boxes, vases, and hanging baskets it is 
one of the very best of plants that can be employed. For 
greenhouse and conservatory decoration in spring and early 
summer large plants of it are most effective; indeed, both for 
house and garden culture it is a valuable plant, and when well 
grown will never fail to have many admirers. 

A stock may be provided by taking cuttings at the present 
time, inserting them in sand and placing them in a close 
frame. These may be wintered in a light greenhouse, and be 
potted-off in spring; and the stock may be further increased at 
that time, when cuttings strike readily in heat and speedily 
grow into flowering plants. 

As the propagating season is at hand let me urge that a few 
potfuls of cuttings of this elegant plant be struck, and especi- 
ally by those who have light soil to deal with and reside in 
dry localities. In such a soil and district edgings formed of 
this plant are by far the most satisfactory and attractive in the 
garden.—J. J., South Notts. 


MIXED BEDS. 


By mixed beds I do not mean the old English mode of plant- 
ing a great variety of plants in the same bed or border, but 
simply the mixing of two plants together, each of which 
heightens the effect of the other. Perhaps ‘‘ duplicate bedding”’ 
might be an appropriate term to use, for it is filling one bed 
with two kinds of plants. 

An occasional bed of this nature may be seen in most large 
gardens and public parks, and beds which have been probably 
so planted because plants of a given kind haye not been sufii- 
ciently plentiful for forming ‘‘ self” beds. They may have 
been planted with regret—a regret, however, which in many 
instances has been succeeded by admiration. I know more 
than one garden where mixed beds, planted in the first 
instance from necessity, are now systematically arranged, 
and the effect they produce is of the most pleasing character. 
Since Violas (Pansies) have proved so adaptable for bedding, 
these plants are now freely associated with Geraniums, and 
the effect of such a combination is not only extremely good, 
but the beds are gay during a longer period than could possibly 
be the case where their mixture has not been adopted. Take 
any of the free-flowering blue or purple Pansies and associate 
them with variegated Geraniums, and the bed is gay from the 
day it is planted until the season for flowers has passed away. 
The value of Pansies for this mode of decorationis undoubtedly . 
great, and cannot fail to contribute powerfully to the attractive- 
ness of a gardon. 

Other mixed beds are also very beautiful. Plant, for instance, 
alarge bed with Centaurea ragusina and Verbena yenosa, and 
it will probably be considered the best bed in the garden. 
Tho rich purple trusses of the Verbena resting on the silvery 
ground have a most agreeable effect and cannot fail to be 
admired. ‘he old Manglesii Geranium, which is one of the 
finest of all variegated bedding plants, associated with Purple 
King Verbena makes a remarkably attractive bed; and perhaps 
even more rich is a combination of the same Geranium with 
Crimson King Verbena. Guaphalium lanatum mixed with 
blue Pansies and purple Asters produces an effective arrange- 
moent—the Pansies doing: duty ia early summer, the Asters 
continuing their beauty into the autumn. That mixture makes 
a very fine bed. Yellow Pansies mixed with Iresine Lindenii 
or Poerilla produce an exceedingly rich combination, and if 
white Asters are also dotted in the bed in autumn itis as attrac- 
tive as it was inthe summer. A bed of mixed Pansies dotted 
with mixed Pentstemons has a long and attractive charm, and 
is full of interest and real beauty for at the least six months. 
A large bed planted with these two plants alone is almost a 
flower garden in itself. 

There are other effective mixtures, but these named have 
been noted as having given great satisfaction to the numerous 
visitors to a large and celebrated flower garden. Those haying 
proved other combinations to be specially attractive would by 
mentioning them convey useful information, for this mode of 
occupying flower beds. is, I am told by a gentleman who travels 
a great deal, growing and spreading.—J. McK, 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WERK. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 
We have in previous numbers remarked that when wall or 
other fruit trees are in good health there is little danger to be 
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incurred from thinning-out the fruit early. When the trees are 
overloaded with frnit a portion of it may be thrown off, but it is 
not so when if has been regularly thinned-out and only the best 
fruit left. Peaches and Nectarines have now passed through 
the stoning period, and if more fruit has been left upon the 
trees than is intended to remain for a full crop it ought to be 
removed at once. Plums and Apricots are further advanced, at 
least the earliest sorts. We have Rivers’s Harly Prolific now 
changing colour on bushes and pyramids. This is an excellent 
Plum, not only valuable for its-earliness but also for its free- 
fruiting qualities. Just a word in passing on thinning fruits. 
Many gardeners ruin their trees from a laudable ambition to 
grow large crops; they allow too many fruits to remain on the 
trees, and none of them grow to the largest size. Another great 
mistake is allowing the fruit to remain too long on the trees 
before removing that which is superfluous. The test of good 
culture is size of fruit combined with weight of crop, and this 
can Only be obtained by judicious thinning. It is not impossible 
to overthin. A treo that would ripen perfectly, say, twelve dozen 
Peaches, would not produce better fruit if six dozen of them 
Were removed in an early stage of their growth; the tree would 
perhaps grow too strongly, and the balance would not be main- 
tained correctly. Mnch depends also upon the health and 
vigour of the tree. Ifthe young growth is very luxuriant more 
fruit should be allowed upon a given surface than when the 
growth is moderate or weak. It is when trees are weak and not 
over-healthy that the most mischief ensues. The fruit sets more 
freely on such trees than upon trees of vigorous growth. The 
quantity of Peaches that a healthy tree of moderate growth ought 
to bearis one to every square foot. A tree trained to a wall sur- 
face 12 feet high by 20 feet wide would bring to maturity 240 fruit. 
Our dwarf and pyramid-trained trees have not yet been looked 
over to thin-out and cut-back the young wood; it ought to have 
been done, but other work has prevented it. The trees are very 
lightly cropped, and the fruits have not in any case required to 
be thinned-out. 

The ground is being prepared for Strawberry plants by trench- 
ing, and the runners have been removed from the plants, but we 
must wait until rain comes before planting them out. To free 
the leaves from mildew and red spider they have been dipped in 
water wherein soft soap has been dissolved, some tobacco juice 
and flowers of sulphur also being added. 

Raspberries have very nearly all been gathered, and the young 
canes that will bear frnit next year have made good growths. 
These are sometimes tied-up to the sticks at this time, but we 
prefer to let them hang loose, so that they may be fully exposed 
to the sun and air. 
tying them up, and the buds at the base of those leaves cannot 
become matured. Othersmall fruits have ripened very rapidly, 
and as no rain has fallen we had ample opportunity to gather 
it for preserving purposes. 


VINERIES. 
The main difficulty with Vines from which the fruit has been 
cut early in the season is to keep. the leaves in a healthy state. 
Even under the best management red spider will be present to 
do mischief, and the leaves fall off from the attacks of this pest 
or other causes, the result being that the Vines will start into 
growth before their time, and the more young growth there is 
made s0 much the more difficult is it to start the Vines next 
season. To prevent this early growth the house must be kept 
as cool as possible. Our houses have the ventilators open to 
their fullest extent night and day, and any growths that are 
formed are at once stopped. The house is always hottest at 
that part nearest the glass and coolest at the surface of the 
border, so that it is best to lower the Vines if the leaves are 
shed about this time, or indeed any other plan may be tried to 
retard growth. The weather has been very favourable to the 
ripening of white Grapes. Muscats and Buckland Sweetwater 
enjoy p’enty of sunshine; it is not quite safe to expose the fruit 
too freely to the sun, as the skin is frequently injured, the 
berries most fully exposed becoming rusty. Some time ago we 
were recommended to expose Muscats to the sun by pushing 
the leaves aside and tying the bunches up, so that they hung in 
asloping position to thesun. This may do innorthern districts, 
but in tle south the berries will not stand it. Ours were sadly 
marred in consequence. They were intended for a fruit exhibi- 
tion, bus were quite unfit for that purpose. In the later houses 
the berries are now colouring; and in that where Lady Downe’s 
are grown the ventilators require to be open night and day to 
prevent the berries from becoming scalded. ‘There must be 
something peculiar in the constitution of this sort, as no other 
grown in the same house and under precisely similar circum- 
stances becomes injured from this cause. Although the weather 
has been very sultry by day, the dewfall at night is sometimes 
considerable, and as the ventilators are open the Vines have the 
benefit of this, and no artificial heat being required itis better 
not to damp-ap the houses at night. 
Vines in pots for very early forcing ought to be matured as 
speedily as possible—not by starving them for want of water, 
_but by placing the pots where the Vines can be freely exposed to 


The leaves are also frequently broken in | 


thesun. They will stand a great amount of heat at this season of 
the year. The footstalks of the leaves should be short and stout, 
and the leaves ought to feel hard and crisp in the hand, and be 
of a dark green colour. If they are too crowded in the house, 
and no suitable position can be obtained for them under glass, 
some of them may be removed under a wall facing south or 
west. The canes should be nailed against the wall without 
injuring the leaves ; here they may be syringed and watered the 
same as those in the house. 


CUCUMBER AND MELON HOUSES. 

The last sowing of Melons may now be made to obtain fruit in 
October and November. The plants must be grown in a heated 
structure, and to be fairly successful they must be trained to a 
trellis removed about a foot from the glass. We still prefer for 
this sowing Victory of Bath and Scarlet Gem. The seeds ought 
to be sown in bottom heat, and when the plants are potted-off 
they should be again returned to the plunging material. When 
they are well established in 6-inch pots plant out in the beds 
prepared for them, which should be good turfy loam with the 
addition of a little decayed manure—abont one sixth part. The 
mould ought to be pressed firmly about the roots of the plants 
when they are put out in the beds. 

Cucumbers may also be sown for autumn and winter supply, 
and the treatment required is very similar to that of Melons; 
but Cucumbers delight in a richer and more open soil. It is 
much the best method to train tbe plants to a trellis similar to 
that used for the Melon plants. We never grow Cucumbers in 
dung frames now either for summer or winter supply, the fruit 
obtained from a trellis being so much superior in appearance to 
that which has been lying on the ground in a frame. One side 
of such fruit is often of a dirty yellow colour, and never of the 
lively green hue ofthe upper or side that has been exposed; and 
when they are grown for exhibition, if the judges remove the 
fruit to examine it all round, it would not compare favourably 
with that from a house. 

PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

Owing to the excessively high temperature out of doors no 
artificial heat has been needed in any of these structures; the 
plants are all making very healthy growth. Many plants again 
require repotting, and this is being done as opportunity offers. 
We shut up with sunshine about 4 p.m. when the houses have a 
south aspect, and an hour or more later with a west exposure. 
Plants that usually suffer from the attacks of red spider are 
freely syringed with clear water to prevent the appearance of 
this pest. Climbing plants, such as Allamandas, Clerodendron 
Balfourii, Stephanotis, &c., run rampant at this season; the 
growths must be thinned out, and those that remain be trained 
into suitable positions. Such plants in good health when in 
flower have a fine effect trained to wires over the plants under- 
neath, but there are many disadvantages. If the water is ap- 
plied with force from a syringe it falls on the plants underneath 
in the form of a heavy shower, and this repeated daily does 
much mischief. If the plants are not kept clean by syringing 
red spider attacks them and spreads on to other plants. The 
best way is to grow only a few branches to each plant and keep 
it clean by sponging the leaves with soapy water. 

Cool Orchids suffer from the effects of the heat, and shading 
with thick canvas is injurious to the plants, causing weakly 
growths. Our house is now shaded after a plan which has been 
adopted for some years with success at the Messrs. Veitch’s 
Royal Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea, The shading is 
elevated about a foot above the glaes by means of stout laths 
running parallel with the rafters and fixed to them by iron rods 
about afoot in length, ono at top and another near the bottom 
of the rafter. When the shading is held in position this way 
the air has a free circulation between it and the glass. We 
syringe some of the New Grenadan Odontoglossums and Peru- 
vian Mesdevallias overhead twice daily. Many species of Or- 
chids are benefited by a free use of the syringe in hot weather. 
Cattleyas, Vandas, and AGrides ought not to be syringed.— 
J. Dovenas. 


TRADE CATALOGUE RECHIVED. 


J. Linden, Ghent, Belgium.—Catalogue of Azaleas, Camel- 
lias, ée. : 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Srcrerarizs will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


ABERDEEN (Royal Horticultural Society). July 26th, 27th, and 28th. Mr. 
Archibald J. Rennie, 123}, Union Street. 


| BRIGHOUSE. July 29th. Messrs. C. Jessop & H. Rawnsley, Hon. Secs. 


Sanvaire. July 29th. Mr. G. A. White, Hon, Sec. 

Kissy (Flowers). August 1st. Mr. C. E. Bracebridge, Sec. 

HewortH (Horticultural). August 2nd. Mr. R. H. Feltoe, Hon. Sec. 

RAWZIENSTALL (ROSENDALE). August 4th and 5th. Mr. M. J. Lonsdale, Sec. 

SourHampron. August 5thand 7th. Mr. 0.8. Fuidge, 39, York Street, Sec. 

Finepon. August 7th. Mr. G. C. Mann, Sec. 

TaunTON DEANE. August 10th. Mr. F. H. Woodforde, M.D,, and Mr. 
Clement Smith, Hon. Secs. 
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Finry. August 11th. Mr. Walter Fisher, Hon. Sec. 

Orney. August 12th. Mr. Alfred Suttle, Hon. Sec. 

Cuay Cross. August 15th. Mr. J. Stallard, Clay Cross, near Chesterfield, Sec. 

‘WESTON-SUPER-MaRE. August 15th and 16th. Mr. W. B. Frampton, Sec. 

PREsTON. August 16th and 17th. Mr. W. Troughton, Hon. Sec. 

SHREWsBURY. August 16th and17th. Adnitt & Naunton, Hon. Secs. 

Leppury. August 17th. Mr. J. B. Masefield, Hon. Sec. 

Norton, NEAR STOCKTON-ON-TEES, August 18th. Mr. C. Turner, Sec. 

Mirrietp. August 19th. Mr. G. Senior and Mr. J. Rushforth, Hon. Sees. 

CaLNE (Wilts). August22nd. Mr. H. Blackford, Sec. 

Newsury. August 22nd. Mr. H. Seymour, Hon. Sec. 

Dorset County. August 28rd (at Dorchester). Mr. A. Pope and Mr. C. 
Parsons, Secs. 

CHepstow. August 23rd. Mr. R. Thorn, Hon. Sec. 

CARSHALTON, WALLINGTON, AND BEDDINGTON. August 24th. Mr. J. 
Baines, Leicester House, Carshalton, and Mr. W. Clark, the Nurseries, 
Wallington, Hon. Secs. 

LAGS aND Farrure. August 25th. Mr. D. G. Glen, Hon. See. 

Seaton Burn. August 26th. Mr. R. Richardson and Mr. W. Eliott, Secs. 

Iske oF THANET (MarGaTE). August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, 8, Marine 
Terrace, Margate, Sec. 

PockLINGTON. August 31st. Sec., Mr. J. E. Ross. 

YARMOUTH. August 8lst. Mr. 8. Aldred, Hon. Sec. 

THORNTON HEATH. September 1st and 2nd. Mr. W. Raines, 10, St. John’s 
Villas, Bensham Manor Road, Thornton Heath, Hon. Sec. 

Montrose. September Ist and 2nd. Mr. Alex. Burnett, 2, High Street, Sec. 

DUNDEE (International). September 7th, 8th, and 9th. Mr. W. R. McKelvie, 
26, Euclid Crescent, Sec. 

Guascow. September 12th and18th. Mr. F. Gilb. Doughall, 167, Canning 

i Street, Sec. 

Royal CaLEDONIAN HoRTICULTURAL Society. September 18th. 

Katmarnock. September 14th. Mr. M. Smith, 11, King Street, Sec. 

IpswicH. September 17th. Sec., Mr. W. B. Jeffries, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

NortHampton (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,,* All correspondence should be directed either to ‘ The 
Hditors,” or to ‘‘The Publisher.’”’ Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


Booxs (H. T. F.).—T. Hoge’s “Treatise on the Carnation, &c.,” and Mad- 
dock’s ‘Florist’s Directory.” But you will find an epitome of all in our 
manual “ Florist’s Flowers.” 


PRESERVING THE SCENT OF FLowers (W. J. C.).—Jasmine, Rose, or any 
other flowers may have their scent preserved by the following mode:—Place 
them between thin layers of cotton wool, dipping these into the finest olive 
oil, and sprinkling a small quantity of fine salt on the flowers alternately 
until an earthen or wide-mouthed glass vessel is quite full. Tie the top close 
with a bladder, and place the vessel in a south aspect exposed to the heat of 
the sun, and in fifteen days when opened a fragrant oil may be squeezed away 
from the whole mass, little inferior, if Roges are made use of, to the dear and 
highly valued otto or attar of Roses. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR EXHIBITION (G. F. W.).—As you have Sir J. Paxton 
and Dr. Hogg you may add to them President and James Veitch. If you cut 
off the leaves of Sir J. Paxton do go now. 


GRAPES IN GROUND VINERY (J. J. M.).—The Grapes cracking is caused 
probably by giving too much water and too little ventilation. We water 
moderately twice a-week, leave the glass partly open night and day, and 
meyer syringe. Our Grapes never crack. 


GRAPES SHADED By LEAYES (F. J.).—Unless far more numerous than 
usual the Vine leaves will aid instead of checking the Grapes colouring. 


Dracon’s BLoop For Pansies (Q. M. R.).—Whoever recommended such 
an application could not have known what he recommended. It is a resin 
not soluble in water. 


DrywinG PRoPOosED VINERY (W. H.).—We should not divide the vinery into 
two compartments—i.e., one for early and the other late Grapes, which would 
necessitate two sets of heating apparatus, though one fire would do for both, 
and you would need to have a higher temperature for a considerably longer 
period than were the house in one compartment. Late Grapes are the most 
rentable, such as will hang in good condition until the summer Grapes are 
past. 


CucUMBER PLants INFESTED WITH RED Sper (A. B.).—The leaf sent 
us was smothered with red spider, many alive when it reached us. If all the 
leaves are in the same condition as that sent there is no hope of the plant’s 
recovering so severean attack. Remove the worst infested leaves and syringe 
the plants morning and evening, keeping the floors and every available surface 
wet during the day. If in beds water overhead every afternoon and shut up 
the frame early (about four o’clock), the sprinkling being just previously ap- 
plied, and if the sun be powerful shade for an hour. Your only hope is in 
sree healthy growth, removing the old leaves gradually as new growth is 
made. 


VEGETABLE Marrows not SwELxine (G. V. C.).—It usually arises from 
the soil being too dry. Give them a thorough soaking of water. The water- 
ings you haye given were no doubt insufficient, or applied after the mischief 
was done. 


Ants oN RosE BusHeEs (Red Hill).—They do no damage to the bushes, 
and are only found where green fly clusters on the shoots. There is a sweet 


substance dropped by the aphis tribe which ants are fond of, and it is solely 
for this that they go on Rose bushes. 


Roses (X. Y. Z.).—Bessie Johnson is an excellent light pink. Maréchal 
Niel and Baroness Rothschild are for outdoor culture. (G. J. Barnesby).— 
Such sports are not uncommon. (Z. T.).—If you water the roots abundantly 
daily and keep the surface mulched you will probably prevert the mildew. 
(7. #. C.).—We cannot name any florists’ flowers that have hundreds of varie- 
ties nearly alike. 


SEAKALE (H. W. 8S. C.).—The strong seedlings may be forced next year’ 
You mention a Rose leaf being enclosed, but it wasn’t. 


Manure (E. C. O.).—As you cannot obtain stable manure you must use 
guano and have all the weeds and leaves rotted in a heap, pouring over it 
some ammoniacal liquor from the gasworks. 


Meton Lear Sporren (N. N.).—The brown spots are not caused by red 
spider. Apply a little weak tepid manure water to the roots. Keep the air 
moist and ventilate freely. 


Ivy on CuurcH Watts (4 Reader).—Builders object because Ivy renders 
repairs needless. We know that it is both protective and ornamental. 


AMERICAN BLACKBERRIES (G. D.).—Cultivate them as Raspberries are 
cultivated. Liquid manure may be given now. The surface of your heavy 
soil should be mulched over their roots. 


STRAWBERRIES FoR Licut Som (Runner).—Keen’s Seedling, President, 
and Frogmore Late Pine. Trench the ground and have the surface mulched. 


HotiyHock LE«F Disbasep (A. N.).—It is destroyed bya fungus. Abun- 
dant watering of the roots and keeping the surface of the soil thickly 
mulched would probably have prevented it. The old-woman-and-knife remedy 
is the only mode of extirpating the weeds from your lawn. 


SHRUBS AND TREES FOR SEASHORE (S. S.).—Evergreen Oak, Pinus in- 
signis, P. laricio, with Sycamore and Turkey Oak, are what we advise of trees ; 
and of shrubs Tamarisk, Alaternus, Brooms, double Gorse, Euonymus, Escal- 
lonia macrantha, Hollies, Elders, Sea Buckthorn, and Guelder Rose. 


GeRAniIums (J. N.).—The three are handsome and vigorous. We cannot 
name any florists’ varieties; they are too numerous, and nearly alike to 
others. 


SHADING FoR A PLANT Stove (J. P.).—A portable shading is preferable 
to a fixed one, as the former need only be used when required. We certainly 
advise you to use the blind, although the material is somewhat stout. It will 
only need to be down when the sun is powerful. By careful and correct 
management it will afford you considerable aid, and we should prefer it to the 
whitewash. 


Buack FuNGus ON VINE Leaves (J. M.}.—We can only repeat that the 
vinery is mismanaged, or the leaves would not have been go severely affected. 
More ventilation and attention to the foliage would have banished the disease. 
The other plants being unscathed is no guide. 


Maccors ry Ontons (Porter).—Nothing will destroy the maggots without 
destroying the Onions. Preventing the sawflies depositing their eggs in the 
bulbs is the course to adopt anotheryear. Pull up all Onions that have mag- 
gots in them and destroy them. Eyery maggot will become a chrysalis and 
produce a parent fly next year. 


Names or Prants (Beckenham).—1, Barren, and therefore indeterminable ; 
2, Asplenium diversifolium; 8, Davallia dissecta; 4, Pellea geraniifolia. 
E. M. Body).—Cystopteris fragilis. 


( 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 


A Few days ago I removed a couple of hens from broods of 
chicks with which they had been cooped nearly a month in a 
croft close by my rustic dwelling, and by an odd coincidence, if 
it be one, found next morning that an enemy had been in the 
camp during the night, for there lay within a yard of its coop 
the remains of a month-old chick halfeaten. Some guessing took 
place as to who or what could have been the marauder, but my 
gardener was positive that “it mun ha’ been that black cat 
o’ Brown’s,” which he forthwith requested permission to ‘‘ mak’ 
end on,” on my account of course. It was certainly suggestive 
that the most weakly among the several dozens of various sorts 
and conditions of chickens running practically at liberty about 
the spot should have been selected, because the fact. seemed to 
imply that its captor had been just nimble enough to catch it, 
and therefore scarcely so active as acat; besides which I thought 
a cat would probably have made a.heartier meal than half of so 
small a chick, supposing it had not, cat-like, first carried it off 
altogether. So “ that cat o’ Brown’s,” though under sore suspi- 
cion, escaped molestation for the present—at all events till it 
should be seen what another night should bring forth. 

The next evening the chicks were all left safe, cuddled up to- 
gether in their coops pretty much al fresco, and with two acres 
of croft and garden open to them in which to scatter and take 
refuge in case of attack. Sure enough an attack came. A little 
before midnight I was roused from my first uneasy attempt at 
slumber—the weather being a trifle of the warmest even for 
July—by loud and most piteous cries from my chicks, the more 
audible inasmuch as the open window looked down almost 
straight upon their harbourage. In a very few moments I was 
down among the affrighted and distressed chicks in no little ex- 
citement and the airiest of costumes; but though chicks were 
to be heard calling all over the place, nothing, except one or two 
of themselves, was to be seen. There seemed nothing for it but 
to hope that the little creatures would be too active for their 
enemy and keep out of its reach; but hardly had I returned to 
my room before the same distressful cries arose again, and once 
more, costume as before, I tried to discover the nature of the 
foe evidently so feared by my poor chicks. As I stood beside 
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one of the coops a chick with its feathers sadly ruffled blundered 
in the semi-darkness against my slippered but otherwise bare 
foot. Its gait and appearance betokened serious injury as well 
as fright, and I groped after it as well as I could, bat lost it in 
the adjoining hedge. Presently, however, it ‘“‘rolled”’ into view 
again and I grabbed at it, to find, however, by most indubitable 
evidence that its ‘‘feathers” were too stiff, and especially too 
pointed, to belong to a chicken of such size. Only one kind of 
wild fowl could produce such a feeling as this one had caused in 
the hand that had grabbed it, and a certain shrivelling into 
itself and cessation of all motion about it, helped to the discovery 
that the creature was—a hedgehog! With the help of a bent 
stick he was speedily lifted into an empty tub standing near, 
and there left to his reflections till the morning, the capture and 
incarceration being effected just on the stroke of midnight. No 
further alarm occurred, and next morning the tub-head court- 
martial unanimously agreed that the prisoner below was un- 
doubtedly the author of the late disturbance. Opinions differed 
as to the slaying and half-eating of the afore-mentioned chick, 
suspicion in a certain quarter being still strong against “that 
black cat ;” but though the evidence as to this crime was merely 
circumstantial, it was felt to be so strong that the court unani- 
mouely endorsed the gardener’s proposition to “cut ’is heed off 
an’ bury ’im.” 

Since the grim sentence was carried into effect all has been 
peace. But is it reason or instinct that has led all the larger 
chicks to leave their own free and open night quarters and crowd 
in with their younger brothers and sisters in the coops that are 
protected with wire fencing, and even the biggest of them that 
are unable to get through the openings wait till the fence is 
lifted to let them in ?—W. W., Stainton-in- Cleveland. 


CLECKHEATON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Show was held on the 22nd inst. The poultry pens 
being neatly arranged on three sides of a field, with plenty of 
room in the centre. This department requires revision, as also 
those of Pigeons and Rabbits, the schedule being somewhat 
antiquated. 

The entries in poultry were about equal to those of last year; 
but in Pigeons we thought we noticed a falling-off in numbers. 
Single Game cocks were first on the list, a Brown Red being 
placed first, and Pile second, and for the latter we must confess 
apreference. Black Reds were pretty good and well placed ; the 
Brown Reds a moderate lot; Duckwings were in nice feather. 
Dorkings only one entry. Cochins, Buff pretty good; but the 
Brahmas about the best class inthe Show; first and third Darks, 
and second Light. In Pencilled Hamburghs first and third were 
Silver, and second Gold. Blacks very good and well placed; 
the first about perfect, were in better order than a week ago. 
Spangles we should have reversed, the Golden pen being more 
toour taste. Game Bantams were, as at several previous Shows, 
the first a splendid pen in Black Reds. The variety of Game 
only poor. In the following Blacks won the third. Chickens.— 
In the Variety class Polish won. A grand pen of Spanish were 
first in the Variety class. A good pen of Polish were left out 
on account of being claimed before the judging. One chicken 
class was provided; first in this were Buff Cochins, second 
Spanish, extra second Light Brahmas, third Dark Brahmas, and 
extra third White Cochins. 


In Pigeons the first-prize Carriers, Dragoons, and Antwerps, 
both Long and Short, were well worthy of notice; but the rest 
were poor. 

In Rabbits there were only four in Lops. In bucks Any other 
variety the winners were Silver-Grey, the first in all respects 
good; the highly commended Rabbit of the same exhibitor being 
next best; the second only poor, and a decided mistake. Pen 5 
was.a nice Angora, In does an Angora was first; second a Silver- 
Grey, to which we prefered pen 12 of the same colour. 

A good schedule would bring a good entry here. 


POULTRY.—GameE.—Cock.—l, C. Fearnley. 2, H. C. Mason. 8, H. E. Martin: 
vhec, W. Bentley, J. Mason, Black Red.—1, R. Hemingway. 2, C. W. Brierley. 
8, H. C. Dawson. Brown Red.—1 and 2, C. W. Brierley. 8, J. W. Thornton. 
vhe, BE. Aykroyd. Duckwing, Blue or Grey —1, W. H. Mason. 2, J. Mason. 
8,J. W. Thornton, Any other variety.—l, W. J. Mason. 2,1. Walker. Dorxinas. 
—l, J. Walker. CocuHin-Cuinas—Buff.—l, J. Walker. 2, C. Sidgwick. 8, W. 
Mitchell. Any other variety.—l, C. Sidgwick. SpanisH.—Black.—l, H. Beldon. 
2, J. Powell. 8, S. W. Hallam. BrauMma Poorras —1 and 2, W. Schofield. 
2, W. Hall. 3,3. F. Smith, Hampureus.—Gold or Silver-pencilled.—l ana OF 
H. Beldon. 8, H. Robinson. Black.—1, H. Beldon. 2, H. Robin-on. 8, C. 
Sidgwick. Gold or Silver-spangled.—] and 2, H. Beldon. 8, F. Jagger. Bantams, 
—Game, Black Red or Brown Red.—1 and 8, W. F. Entwisle. 2,G. Noble. Any 
other variety.—l, Miss E. H. Entwisle. 2,1. Dyson. 8,G, Noble. Any variety 
except Game.—l, Miss L. A. Illingworth. 2, C. & J. Illingworth. 8, W. H. 
Shackleton. vhe, H. Beldon. Any OTHER VarteTy.—1, H. Beldon. 2and 3, 
A. & A. H. Silvester. SELLING Crass.—l, J. Powell. 2, J. Roberts. 8,S. H. 
Brooke. ANY Variety. — Chickens.—1 and 3, C. Sidgwick. 2, J. Roberts. 
Extra 2, M. Hall. 8,E. Pritchard. vhe,M. Hall, W. Bentley, J. E. Clayton. 
Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—l, J. Walker. 2,3. Newton. Rowuen—1, J. Walker. 2, J. 
Newton. 8, W. H. Garforth. Any other variety.—1, J. Walker. 2 and 8, A. 
and A. H, Silvester. GEEsz.—l, J. Walker. 2, W. H. Garforth. 8,J. Clark. 
TorKEys.—1, Miss S. A. Kirk. 2, J. Walker. 8, W. H. Garfcrth. 

_PIGEONS.—Carriees.—l, H. Yardley. 2,3. Booth. TUMBLE rs.—l, A. & A. H. 
Silvester. 2, H. Yardley. Fantarns.—l, J. F. Loversidge. 2, J. Walker. 
DraGoons.—l, R. Woods. 2, S. Brier. JACOBINS.—1, G. Hcnacdsone 2, J. 
Raper. vhe,T. Holt. Tursirs.—l,T. Holt. 2 G. Richardson, ANTWERPS,— 


Long-faced.—1 and 2, W.Ellis. Short-faced.—1 and Extra 8, Mrs. W. F. Entwisle: 
2, W. Ellis. SkLLING CLass.—l, A. & A. H. Silvester. 2, T'. Yates. 

RABBITS.—Lop-kasEep.— Buck, ,R. Murgatroyd. 2, J. F. Chaffer. Doe.— 
1, K. C, Ellis. 2,J. Stansfield. Any OTHER VanieTy.—Buck.—l, S. Ball, 2,J. 
Armstrong. Doe.—l, R. Murgatroyd. 2, F. Chappel. 


JupGEs.—Megssrs. James Dixon and John Crossland. 


BRAMLEY SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Turis was held on the 24th and 25th inst., when the following 
prizes were awarded :— 


POULTRY.—SpanisH.—1l, H. Beldon. 2,J.Powell. 3,J.Thresh. Cocuims.— 
1, W. Mitchell. 2,Miss Cotes. 8,H.Beldon. Branmas.—l and 3, W. Schofield. 
2,M. Hall. Potanps.—l, H. Beldon. 2,E. Grunwell. Game.—l, H.C. & W. J. 
Mason. 2,§. Aykroyd. 8,).Thornton. FRENcH—1,H. Feast. 2, J. Roberts. 
8,M. Hall. Hausureus.—Gold or Silver-spangled.—1 and 2, H.Beldon. 3,T.E. 
Jones. Gold or silver-pencilled.—1 and 2, H. Beldon. 8,Mrs.J.White. Black. 
—land2, H. Beldon. 3, Popplewell Brothers. BanTamMs.—Game.—l, 2, and3, 
W. F. Entwisle. Cock.—1 and 2, W. Ff. Entwisle. 8,W.&S. Handley. Any 
other variety except Game.—l, W. Fawcett. 2, R.H. Ashton. 8, H. Robinson. 
Ducks.—Rouen or Aylesbury.—l, S. M. Sagar. 2.and8,J.R. Pollard. Any other 
variety.—l1, R. H. Ashton. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—l, H. Beldon. 2, A. Bennett. 
3, J.Emmett. Crass 1 To 6.—Chickens.—l, 8. Dickinson. 2,S.M. Sagar. 8, W. 
Mitchell. Cuass 7 To 15.—1 and 2, W. F. Entwisle. 8,T.E. Jones. SELLING 
Cruass.—l, J. Powell. 2, Mrs. W. Rudd. 8, Popplewell Brothers. 

PIGEONS.—CarriER.—1 and vhe, J. Baker. 2, H. Yardley. 8,E. Mawson. 
PourER.—l, W. Harvey. 2 and 8,J. Baker. TRUMPETER.—1 and vhe, J. Baker. 
2and 8, W. Harvey. TomBLer.— Shortfaced.—1 and 2,J. Baker. 8, W. Harvey. 
8, H. Yardley. vhce, J. Thresh, W. Ellis. Ow1.— 
8, k. Woods. DraGoon.—English.—1 and 
vhe, C. A. J. H. Pearson, A. McKenzie, R. 
Woods, J. Baker. Jacopin.—1, W. Harvey. 2,J. Baker. 8,T. Holt, Fantam. 
—l, J. F. Loversidge. 8, J. Baker. TurnitT.—], Miss F. Seanor. 2, R. Woods. 
3,3. Baker. TumBLEer.—Bald or Beard, Long-faced.—1, R. Woods. 2, W. Ellis. 
8, A. McKenzie. Any other variety.—1, W. C. Moody. 2, W. Ellis. 8, Barnes 
and Cosford. MaGpige ok SwaLLow.—l, J. BE. Crofts. 2,f.F. Rackham. 3, E. 
North. Nun.—l, Miss F. Seanor. 2,J. E. Crofts. 8,H. Turner. ANY OTHER 
VaRIETy.—1 and vhc, J. Baker, 2,H. Yardley. 8,Miss F.Seanor. ANTWERP. 
—Long-faced —1, 2, and 8, W. Ellis, Short-faced.—1 and 2, W. F. Entwisle. 
3, M. Patchett. vhe, W. Pllis. Medium faced.—l, W- F. Entwisle. 2, W. Ellis. 
8, J. Buckle. Short-faced—Hen.—1 and vhe, W. F. Entwisle. 2, Tordoff and 
Wilkinson. 8, W. Ellis. Any other variety.—Hen.—1 and 2, W. Ellis. 8,J. 
Dickinson. LIKELIEsST BiRD FOR FLyiIna PURPOSES. —l, W. Reynold. 2, A. 
Brotberhead. 8,G.Gomm. vhc, A. Webster, W. Harvey. SELLING CLASSES. 
—Price not to exceed 2s —2, Barnes & Cosford. 8, V. Ratcliffe. Price not to 
exceed 40s.—1, Tordoff & Wilkinson. 2, W. Ellis. 8, W. Harvey. 

RABBITS.—Lop-EakED.—Self-colowred, all properties.—1, Golightly & Barrs. 
2, J. Hume. 8, W. T. Miller & aughton. Broken-colowred, all properties —1 and 
Extra, E. Pepper. 2, Mander & Walker. 3,T.& E.J. Fell. vac, J. Noble, jun., 
J. Hvme. Sitver-GREy.—1 and Extra, S. Ball. 2, J. Firth. 8,7. C. Balls. 
vhe, Golightly & Barrs, W- Virth, J. H. Bury. Howanayan.—l, Foster and 
Chambers. 2, T. & E. J. Fell. 8, J. M. Atkinson. AnGora—2, H. Suggett. 
8, T. Myton. vhe, Kk. Murgatroyd, H.C. Holloway, W. White. DurcH.—l, Mrs. 
H. Pickworth. 2,J. R. Noble. 3,J. E. Roberts. Brexe1an.—l, E. Robinson. 
2,T. Myton. 8,1. Haley. vhe,J.S. Hartley. ANY OTHER VaRrmty.—l, H. KE. 
Gilbert. 2,T.Myton. 8,J. Barker. SELLING CLass.—l, R. Murgatroyd. 2, E. 
Pepper. 8,S. Ball. 

CAGE BIRDS.—Norwicu.—Yellow.—l1 and Extra, J. Young. 2, J. Horn. 
8, W. Smith. Buf.—1, W. Smith. 2, Mrs.M. Horn. 8,8. Hainsworth. Yor«- 
sHire.—Yellow.—1, J. Horn. 2, R. Pearson. 8, G. Atkinson. Buff—l. S. 
Hainsworth. 2,J.Horn, 8,W. Chapman. YorksHIRE oR NorwicH.—Marked. 
—1 and Extra, J. Young. 2,J.E. Powell. 8,8. Hainsworth. BrLeran.—l and 
Extra, W. Stringer. 2,Mrs. Horn. 8, G. Atkinson. MuxEr.—l,J. Horn. 2,8. 
Hainsworth. 8, J. Young. Parrot or CocKkatToo.—2, Golightly & Barre. 38, 
R. S. Lobley. vhc, A. Gaunt. British Brep.—l, W. Smith. 2,J. E. Powell. 
8, G. Atkinson. CANARY, ANY VARIETY.—1,S. Hainsworth. 2, W. Stringer. 8, W. 
Smith. SELLING CLass.—l, S. Hainsworth. 2, W.Smith. 8, J. Horn. 


JupGEs.—Poultry : Mr. W. Cannan, Bradford. Pigeons and 
Rabbits: Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey. Cage Birds: Mr. W. 
Brownridge, Leeds. 


Barzp.—l and 2, J. Baker. 
English.—1, J. Thresh. 2, J. Baker. 
2, KR. Woods. 8, C, A. J. H. Pe»rson. 


CASTLE DONINGTON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuer entries for this Show were considerably in advance of 
those of last year, but Pigeons had been knocked off, while two 
classes had been added for Rabbits. Last year the field was a 
perfect bog, but this year we had the other extreme, the sun 
being at scorching heat, but a spacious marquee being provided 
the birds were well protected, and also well watered and fed 
with Spratt’s food supplied in small tins to each pen. 

Buff Cochin cocks were a grand class of eight, and all noticed, 
and hens also good. The Partridge in both classes only mode- 
rate. In Dark Brahma cocks first was in fine order, good in 
shape, and well marked, and of moderate size. Second smaller 
and notso goodinshape. In hens were two grand pairs, between 
which there was little choice; but in the second pen one was 
light, evidently just recovering from broodiness. Light Brahma 
hens were better than the cocks, although the first in the latter 
class wasa good bird. Houwdansbad in both classes. In Spanish 
the cocks were fair birds but out of feather, but the hens were 
good and well shown. The first were quite young hens. In 
Game cocks, Red, first was a well-known old Black Red, and 
second a Brown Red; and in hens, first a capital pair of Brown 
Red hens, and second Black Red pullets, the latter losing only 
by a slight tendency to duck-claw, which, however, they may 
grow out of with judicious treatment. In cocks, any other 
variety, the winners were Duckwings. Gold or Silver-pencilled 
cocks was won by Goldens in both cases, the first a true Ham- 
burgh, very good in head. Second a bright-coloured bird, but 
ears somewhat shrivelled. Spangled cocks, a Golden bird good 
in all points, second a Silver-spangle of the true Hamburgh 
type, but failing in feather. Hens, winners Golden and good. 
Variety class, first a Gold Poland cock, which we have seen in 
better order; second Malay, and highly commended Silver 
Polands. Hens, first the best pair of birds in the Show, and in 
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nice bloom ; these were Black Hamburghs, second Gold Polands. 
The chicken class was very large, thirty entries. 
Light Brahmas; second a pair of Spanish, very good; and third 
Dark Dorkings. Bantams were mixed classes. First in cocksa 
most perfect Black, and second Game, but out of feather; and 
in hens Blacks were first, and a pair of Black Red pullets second. 
The Selling classses were very large, and among these were 
some cheap birds, especially in hens, which were—first Black 
Hamburgh, and second Dorking pullets. d an 

In the Ducks, any variety, were some capital Chilian, Teal, 
and Carolinas. 

Rabbits had thirty-eight entries in the two classes. Lops 
were exceptionally good, and the measurements given below are 
honest, not. having half and quarter inches allowed because 
“it’s a cold morning.” First a Sooty Fawn buck, 23 by 
42 inches, and in the pink of condition; second a Black-and- 
white doe, a little too gay, 224 by 5 inches; and third a Fawn- 
and-white, large, good head and eye, 22 by 4{ inches, not in 
order for hard competition, the ‘ highly commendeds” coming 
well up in point of measurement. In the following class, which 
was devoted to all other varieties, prizes were awarded to four 
Rabbits which it would be difficult to beat in their own class, 
and many highly deserving had to be passed over with com- 
mendations only. First was a most exquisite specimen of a 
Silver-Cream, second a Belgian Hare nearly perfect, third a 
young Himalayan, and fourth an Angora; the latter had’ some 
ofits down off the centre of the back. Some. very good Dutch 
were shown, notably one very highly commended, a Fawn only 
six weeks old. 

POULTRY.—Cocurins.—Buff.—Cock.—1, W. A. Burnell. Special 2, W. H: 
Crewe. Hens—i, W. A. Burnell. 2, E. Winwood. Partridge—Cock.—l, J. 
Gunn. 2,S W.Hallav. Hens.—Special 1, Rev. R. Fielden. 2, Mrs. R. Story. 
Any other variety.—Cock.—Special 1, BE. Snell. 2, J. Backham. Hens.—l. W. 
A. Burnell. 2, W. Holbrook. Brasmas.—Dark.—Cock.—Special 1,J.Long. 2, 
J.Gunn. Hens.—l, W. Morris. 2, F. Holbrook. Light—Cock.—l, Mrs. Peet. 
. Hens.—Special1, Mrs. Peet. 2,G. Breeze. Donrxincs.—Cock.—l, 
c li. 2,Miss Murray. Hens.—Speciall, T. Bridon. Houpans.—Cock.—1, 
Rey. A. Dobbin. 2, F. Holbrook. Hens.—Speciall, H. Feast. 2, F. Holbrook. 
SpanisH.—Cock.—l, R. Hill. 2, H. Feast. Hens.—Special 1, J. Dixon. 2, R. 

il. GameE.—Black or Brown-breasted Red —Cock.—Special 1, J. Mason. 2, 
G. Richardson. Hens.—1,G. Richardson. 2, C. Spencer. 
Cock.—Speciall, J. Mason. 2,D. Hulme. Hens.—i,H. Bell. 2, G. Barnesby. 
HamBurGusS.— Gold or Silver-pencilled.—Cock.—Special 1, J. Long. 2, C. K. 
Senior. Hens—1,C. Judson. 2, A. Kidger. Gold or Silver-spangled.—Cock.— 
Speciall, J. Ward. 2,J. Long. Hens.—l,J.Long. 2,J.E.Jones. ANY OTHER 
Vaniety.— Cock.—l, A. & W. H. Silverton Keone Poland). 2, J. Rackham 


ANY OTHER Variery.—1, H. Gilbert (Silver Cream). 2, 


Jupens.—Reyv. T. O’Grady, Ashbourne; Mr. E. Hutton, 
Pudsey, Leeds. 


POULTRY AND BRE NEWS AND QUERIES. 


Dorxine CuickeNs HatrcHep By 4 Pickon.—Mrs. Gane, the 
matron of the Chippenham Union Workhouse, placed two 
Dorking eggs under a common Pigeon, one of the feeders of her 
fancy birds, and they were duly hatched, and I saw them yester- 
day, July 19th. Mrs. Gane had constructed a small artificial 
mother of flannel list, and putit ina box in the sun, and the 
chickens in the box. The chicks run as naturally to their arti- 
ficial as they would have done to & natural mother for warmth 
and to be brooded. I may remark that Mrs. Gane is an ardent 
Pigeon fancier, a grand resource and amusement for one whose 
duties oblige a very constant residence at one place, as must by 
necessity the duties of a matron of a large workhouse. Noticing 
chickens hatched by a Pigeon—and in this case the eggs were of 
a large variety of fowl, ard must have been troublesome for a 
Pigeon to cover—some years since a boy in this village climbed 
up into the rookery close to this house, took out the Rooks’ eggs, 
and put in two from a fowl. He ascended agein on the right 
day, and there he found two chickens. These birds I also fre- 
quently saw.— WILTSHIRE RECTOR. 

The West of England Apiarian Society, by permission of the 
Trustees of the Pigott Estate and the Horticultural Society, will 
hold its first Exhibition at The Grove, Weston-super-Mare, at 
the same time as the annual flower show, August 15th and 16th. 


CANARY MANAGEMENT IN OLDEN TIMES. 
3 No. 2. 

Ty continuing my remarks from the Journal of June 15th upon 
Mr. Hervierx’s mode of feeding and rearing young Canary birds 
by hand the writer further states, “‘Thus you see the young 
birds are to be fed eleven times a-day without any trouble or 
uneasiness, the same regular hour being alwaysobserved. This 
last feeding [the eleventh, at three-quarters after eight for the 


First forward. 


Any other variety.— | 


last time] is not always necessary, for very often the young 
birds are gone to rest at that time. They must not then be dis- 
turbed to feed; and if food be given to them it must be much 
less than at the other times, for as you may perceive there are 
but three-quarters of an hour between the two last feedings.” 

What Mr. Hervieux means by the remark “ the same regular 
hour” I am at a loss to understand, for in one instance he allows 
a lapse of full two hours, and in another only three-quarters of 
an hour; and then he does not name at what period of the 
breeding season the young should have the first meal in the 
morning—‘ half-past six.” This would be a late hour during 
June and July for young birds to be fed. From my own obser- 
vations during the past week I noticed one morning in particular 
the parent birds feeding a nest of young at four o’clock. On 
the other hand, half-past six would be too early at the com- 
mencement of the breeding season; the want of sufficient day- 
light would prevent the birds being disturbed and fed so soon 
even as at that time. 

But I will not be too critical in my remarks upon the chapter, 
which contains a few hints worthy the notice of those who may 
be well up in the fancy. The writer further says, ‘‘ You must 
make a little stick very smooth and thin at the end to feed them 
with ; it must be as broad as your little finger. Those whe 
make use of a quill cut for that purpose have more trouble in it, 
because their composition not being liquid, the quill bends and 
is not stiff enough to take up the birds’ food. You must every 
time give them their beak full about four times, that their craw 
may not be too full, which might choke them. I must also 
observe that there is more trouble in not following this rule 
than in keeping it ; for besides that things do not answer so well, 
aman is every moment in pain to know how long it is since 
they were fed, and being thus concerned he goes to the little 
birds, who as soon as they see him do not fail to gape wide, 
though they have no occasion, for they would crave every hali 
hour if they were to be regarded; then in pity you are apt to 
feed them, and commonly many of them die of it... .. Those 
who will observe this method with their Canary birds will per- 
ceive them to thrive visibly and by degrees grow so strong and 
healthy that the moulting, which is their most fatal distemper, 
will not affect them.” 

Wholesome food and fresh water provided daily, with clean- 
liness of cages and fresh nests, more particularly during hot 
weather, are points to be observed over the rearing of young 
birds, without which neither Mr. Hervieux’s fixed rules or the 
advice of others will avail. Again, the writer says, “ After 
twenty-three or twenty-four days you are to forbear feeding 
them by hand, especially when you observe them to pick well 
of themselves. As for the lemon colour and mottled, you must 
continue feeding them thirty days, for they have much ado to 
learn to feed themselves. A more particular care must be taken 
of these birds than ot others.’ In another part of the treatise 
the writer speaks thus of lemon-coloured or jonqnil birds, ‘‘ The 
young which come from the race I have spoken of are much 
more troublesome to rear than all other sorts, as being of a very 
tender constitution.” 

“When they (the young) first begin to feed alone put them 
into a cage without perches, with a little very fine small hay or 
moss well dried on the bottom of the cage. The first month 
they feed alone give them bruised hempseed, yolk of egg boiled 
hard, some simnel or biscuit very dry and grated, water with a 
little fresh liquorice in it, and a little very ripe chickweed, each 
of them apart in the middle of the cage.” 

In another chapter I will quote Mr. Hervieux’s method of 
making a composition or paste for Canary birds.—GEroRGE J. 
BARNESBY. 


COMB FOUNDATIONS. 


Tue latest apiarian excitement with our American cousins is 
a craze for comb foundations, and they have a pretty wrangle 
in progress as to some patent rights claimed both for using 
and making artificial combs, although it has been demonstrated 
that before the date of. any American patent, impressed wax 
sheets were known and usedin Europe. <A sample of worker- 
comb foundation that I have seen is certainly of beautiful 
workmanship, rivalling the work of Nature’s pupil the bee; but 
according to report the bulk used to execute orders is not equal 
to the sample. The sheets are made to any size, even in con- 
tinuous rolls, and are intended to fill the frames, but the same 
flaw in their use is found as was the case with Neighbour’s 
sheets—that is, a liability to become baggy as they are thinned 
by the bees. The bottom wall of the cells are accurately im- 
pressed, and surrounded by shallow hexagonal walls which the 
manufacturers claim sets the desirable worker pattern, and the 
walls furnish enough material for the bees to raise the structure 
to the requisite height. ‘“‘Novicr,” the energetic editor of 
“Gleanings in Bee Culture,’ is manufacturing comb foun- 
dations of a mixture of solid parafiin and wax for cheapness’ sake, 
but the low melting power of the former materiel has brought 
a difficulty that the cells from the mere weight of material 
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become oval instead of hexagonal. We all know the exquisite 
delicacy and lightness of newly-made unsoiled comb. I am 
afraid to estimate its weight, but certainly it would run con- 
siderably more than 4 square feet tothe pound. That, ‘‘Noyicz’’ 
States, is the desirable weight of his comb foundations, which 
costing a dollar per lb., makes the expense of filling a Woodbury 
hive about 7s.—far too costly for general use in England.—_Joun 
Honter, Haton Rise, Ealing. 


HONEY PROSPECTS. 


‘A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know what is the prospect of 
the honey crop this season?” 

It is to be hoped that many of our readers will send their ex- 
perience in bee-keeping to the pages of this Journal. I amin 
the habit of gathering up the results annually of some of the 
must successful apiarians in Hugland and Scotland, and pre- 
senting them to our readers every autumn. At present I can 
speak about this district only. Until the middle of June the 
season was the worst for bees I ever remember. Since that time 
they have done pretty well. Our stocks rapidly rose in weight 
before swarming, and now, three weeks after swarming or there- 
abouts, we are turning the bees out of the stock hives into empty 
hives. We obtain about 100 lbs. of excellent honey from every 
five stocks. The first swarms, though late this year, are doing 
well. The flowers are later than usual, as well as the swarms. 
We have still the chance of three weeks on the clover, and 
afterwards three weeks on the Derbyshire moors. A run of 


fourteen days of fine weather on the heather gives bee-keepers | 


splendid harvests of honey.—A. Prerricrew. 


ONE STOCK OCCUPYING TWO HIVES. 


Ont of my stocks of bees are now displaying a most singular 
freak. They are working in two distinct hives as one colony. 
To enable your readers clearly to understand how this happened, 
I may state that part of my apiary consists of a closed house 
furnished with Woodbury bar hives arranged side by side. 
One of these hives contained a very weak stock, which, being 
very old, I allowed to take its chance. The bees have gradually 


diminished in numbers until the 12th inst., when I found the | 


Jast of them (about a score) dead on the floorboard, and not a 
particle of honey in the hive. I immediately closed the per- 
forated zinc slide at the entrance, intending to remove the hive 
next morning; I accordingly proceeded to do so, but first 
opened the top of the hive, and was surprised to find a number 
of very active bees inside. I then discovered the slide was not 
quite closed, and that the bees from the adjoining hive had 
taken possession. immediately opened the slide again, imagin- 
ing that a new colony had located themselves there ; I, however, 
soon discovered that both hives were really being worked with 
one distinct stock of bees. They are now depositing honey in 
the old combs, and running (not flying) to and fro between both 
hives in the most friendly manner. The bees now in possession 
are very strong. They have completed a 30-Ib. super, and to 
give them more room I recently added a bell-glass; notwith- 
standing this, upwards of two quarts of bees were clustered out- 
side the hive previous to their taking possession of the other hive, 
although they are completely shaded from the sun. I imagine 
that the bees, finding this hive empty and being deficient of 
room, resolved on using it as a storehouse. I have kept bees for 
many years, but have uever seen or heard of a similar case; 
perhaps some of your readers may.—W. Bucxnnuam, Longleat. 


HONEY HARVESTED BY SECOND SWARMS. 


~On the 2nd of this month we had two second swarms from 
18-inch Pettigrew hives. As they did not seem very large, and 
and it was so late in the season, we put them into a 13-inch hive. 
As they appeared rather crowded a super was put on two days 
later. On the 13th the gardener observed the bees hanging out, 
but as I was absent from home nothing was done. I returned 
on the evening of the 17th, and on the 18th the super containing 
rather more than 10 lbs. of the most perfect honeycomb was re- 
moved, the hive being also perfectly full. I should mention the 
bees were put into a perfectly empty hive and super, not even 
containing gnide comb, and had no feeding. The hive has now 
been placed on a 16.inch nadir, and the bees appear to be work- 
ing harder than ever. I should like to know if the hive should 
be left on the nadir till the end of the season, we have no 
heather near enough for the bees to visit, or if it may be re- 
moved sooner? Judging by the size and weight of the super 
we guess the hive to weigh between 30 and 40.lbs.—A Constant 
Sugpscriper. 


[The second swarms referred to above have been larger than 
our correspondent fancied. They have done exceedingly well, 
and we are greatly obliged for her letter, as it contains a lesson 
of permanent and practical importance—namely, the possibility 
of getting supers filled on second swarms or turn-outs before 


| introduce nadirs to their apiaries. 


their queens begin to lay. In the pages of this Journal we 
suggested this three years ago. Young queens unfertilised go 
with second swarms, and in about ten days after they begin to 
lay. Sometimes it is fourteen days before an egg is deposited. 
Our correspondent’s experience, and the record of it so inarti- 
ficially given, will I trust be of considerable advantage to her 
and many of our readers. She has done well, too, in nadiring 
the hive, which will in a short time be well filled with honey 
and ready for removal from the nadir. About the 1st of August 
a hatch of brood will issue from the cells, when the hive may be 
removed for honey. We have known two swarms join each 
other in natural swarming, and, of course, were hived as. one. 
They filled their hive quite full, and sent off a virgin swarm on 
the eleventh day after being hived.—A. PetTrTicREw. | 


SYSTEMS OF MANAGEMENT.—No. 5. 
NADIRING AND EKING. 


In closing our last letter (the one on supering) we forgot to 
state that broad shallow hives are better for honey-gathering 
than deep hives, and that honeycomb is also more easily cut 
from them. For breeding purposes we have always considered 
that deep hives are better than shallow hives. 

Nadiring is simply the placing of empty hives beneath full 
hives, and closing the doors of the upper hives. It is a simple 
mode of enlarging hives, which does not always prevent swarm- 
ing. When both stocks and honey are wanted nadiring is re- 
sorted to. It answers best with first swarms when they have 
filled their hives with combs and need enlarging. In some 
instances we have seen it answer well with non-swarmers. In 
seasons rather unfavourable for honey-gathering the nadired 
hives did better and yielded more honey and better stocks than 
the hives that swarmed. With all kinds of hives the nadiring 
principle can be acted on. It is as complicated as supering, but 
more natural, inasmuch as bees like to work downwards. It 
gives more scope for breeding than supering, and is therefore 
better for multiplying populations. But very often bees build 
far too much drone comb in nadirs, and this is one of its greatest 
drawbacks, causing many bee-farmers to think twice before they 
Though we ourselves use 
nadirs, we would not suggest their general adoption. With 
early swarms and hives that are not ripe for swarming at 
the proper season, nadirs are sometimes used with advantage. 
Thus the nadired hives yield honey, and the nadirs become 
stocks. 

Eking is a mode of enlargement which receives special regard 
in our apiary. Itis to us of far more importance than either 
supering or nadiring. It is less complicated and more natural 
than either of them. Bees do better in one apartment than in 
two or more; they gather 3 lbs. in ekes for 2 lbs. in supers, 
and breed faster. In a former letter it was seen how we 
obtained honeycomb enough in good seasons from swarms in 
large hives without supers. Where super honey is the object of 
bee-keeping, supers are largely used. With us, and most bee- 
farmers, profit is our aim, and we find eking is safer and more 
certain than supering, and quite as profitable. But in some 
districts there is but little demand for run honey; here we 
readily sell all the bees can store up at 1s. 3d. per lb. for clover 
honey, and 1s. for heather honey. It is retailed ont to our 
neighbours at these prices, which makes bee-keeping as profit- 
able as anything else in our way. Virgin honeycomb we éell at 
1s, 3d. and 1s. 6d. per lb. ; wax at 2s. per lb. 

It is not often that ekes now-a-days are used to prevent bees 
from swarming too early, for if swarms are obtained very early 
where there is not good pasture for them, a few pounds of sugar- 
syrup given to them will not only prevent discouragement and 
collapse, but give them an impulse at the commencement of 
their career which will not lose its power till the time of harvest. 
When sugar was higher-priced we have known the first ripe 
hives eked to prevent very early swarming. Since sugar has 
been cheap we take all the early swarms we can. In honey” 
Seasons both swarms and stocks require ekes or other enlarge- 
ments, and the interest and aims of the bee-master must deter- 
mine whether supering, nadiring, or eking be resorted to. In 
the absence of straw ekes riddle-rims may be used for enlarging 
hives. Square wooden hives may be enlarged by ekes of wood 
made to fit. In placing ekes heneath hives they should be 
securely nailed to them. 

Almost all the salient points of practical management have, I 
think, been briefly noticed in this series of letters. The intelli- 
gence of the reader will enable him to compass and comprehend 
details and modificatious which have been left out for the sake 
of brevity. I will finish as I began, by saying it is wise to havo 
a definite system and to develope it as fully as possible. All 
bee-farmers should aim at an annual profit of £2 per hive. 
Some years bees yield very little profit, and some years £3 and 
£4 per hive. When very fine seasons for honey come, filling 
the hives to repletion, it is wise to take the honey from all 
the hives and create a stock by feeding the bees. In the year 
1864 nine stocks belonging to a friend yielded £55 worth of 
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honey. His expenses amounted to £15, chiefly for sugar to 
create a stock to succeed those taken for honey. I reckon 40 lbs. 
of honey annually per stock hive for a run of seasons a satis- 
factory and fair return. zZ 

The system of managing bees which we have so often recom- 
mended and so long followed will be practised till the end— 
namely, large strong stocks, first swarms from them as early as 
possible, two harvests of honey in good seasons, he first from 
stock hives three weeks after swarming, and the second from 
the heavy hives (all beyond 60 lbs. weight)in September. At 
the first harvest the bees will be driven into empty hives to find 
for themselves, and in September they will be united to the 
hives kept for stock, or fed into stocks themselves. Though 
we like to have second swarms or casts we shall not seek them, 
for most of our hives go from home during the swarming season 
and are managed with the least possible attention. 

But whatever system of management my readers may adopt 
or follow, let it be firmly and intelligently grasped, and diligently 
carried out and developed, for bee-keeping does and will pay. 
Amateurs as well as farmers should have a definite system, and 
be determined not to be unduly influenced by every wind of 
novelty.—A. PretticRew, Priory Vineyard. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Mrs. Tupper (J. S.).—Not having inserted any of her communications we 
think it needless to copy the warnings of our American contemporaries that 
the unfortunate lady is not responsible. 


ORNAMENTAL Goop Layers (Whaley Bridge).—Silver-pencilled Hamburghs. 
Your strawberries are over-luxuriant; the soil too rich probably. Continue 
the mowing-off the leaves. 


GREEN PARRAKEETS (Amateur).—Keep your partly moulted bird free from 
draught. Nothing will conduce more to bring about good plumage than keep- 
ing birds in a cleanly condition and supplying them with wholesome food. 
If the Parrakeet you speak of is one known as @ ‘‘ Bengal”? you may expect 
the plumage not to be so bright a green as an Australian Parrakeet, although 
of a more confirmed green colour. You may supply the birds with Canary 
and hemp seed, with the addition of grass seeds to the bird if a Grass Parra- 
keet. We will give you a hint or two on exhibiting in our next issue. 


FoopD FOR BULLFINCHES—MUTILATION OF FEATHERS (4. B. G).—Those 
who keep Bullfinches in London have not the facility of obtaining berries 
and buds of various kinds as food equal to those in rural districts, and as 
your request is for the “ best green food for Bullfinches in London,” we ad- 
vise you to give your birds occasionally watercress, grass seeds, small salad, 
and a bit of apple in addition to the steeped rape seed and hemp. Furnish 
the latter sparingly, as it is so heating and affects Bullfinches more than other 
Kinds of cage birds. Many instances are known ot blindness or change in 
colour of plumage and a general wasting away occurring through a free use 
of hemp. Exceptions still may be found to the contrary, and much depends 
upon the bird’s constitution and varied and confined temperature. We cer- 
tainly think birds must possess extraordinary appetites when, as you ask the 
question, “‘they begin to eat each other’s feathers.” Apparently they may 
appear to be so doing. If a new quill feather should be ruthlessly drawn 
from a wing or tail Bullfinches and other small cage birds will extract from 
the stump & moisture which one might imagine was a savoury treat to them 
to judge from the pains they bestow to ‘‘chavel” up the quillend. Itisa 
very common occurrence for birds to pluck and destroy each other’s feathers 
in confinement, and the habit once acquired can only be effectually prevented 
by separating the birds. Many old birds (Canaries, for instance) will begin 
to mutilate their young as soon almost as they leave their nests, when the 
budaing tail quills are fully charged with moisture. Birds also acquire this 
destructive habit to each other when the plumage is out of order or any of 
the feathers are disarranged, especially during the moulting sickness. We 
haye ourselves had an instance of feather-mutilation within the past few 
days—that of a Mule (a pied one not to be despised either), having its flight 
feathers curled with the constant pulling at them with the beak of another 
Mule as effectually as though done with a hairdresser’s curling-iron. Our 
remedy to straighten such feathers is to dip them in hot water for half a 
minute and draw them betwixt the thumb and finger, afterwards to let the 
birds have the benefit of a ‘‘ fly” cage where they can treely bathe. Birds 
when limited to space are more apt to disfigure each other’s feathers. 


PaRROT SELF-PLUCKED (J, J. P.).—All the varieties of Parrots are fond of 
gnawing, and wher not able to gratify this natural propensity they bite off 
their feathers. To prevent. your bird destroying its plumage, fasten a piece 
of wood inside its cage with wire, with which you will find it will amuse 
itself. Change its food as often as possible by giving it fruit, boiled rice, 
note Ge and a little magnesia might be occasionally put_into its drinking 
trough. 


Moyine Hives To THE Moors (F. D.).—The nearer bees are placed to 
their pasture the more honey will they gather; but at half a mile distant 
from a good field of heather they will collect large stores of it, weather per- 
zaiting: Bees find and work on good pasture a mile distant from their 

omes. 


Comps MELTED (Smallwood).—The fact that the combs of your hive haye 
fallen down, with honey running out and the bees clustering outside of your 
hive, is proof that it has not been sufficiently protected from the rays of the 
sun during the late very hot weather. We are sorry you have nof had con- 
fidence and courage enough to put the bees into a fresh hive and take the 
honey at the time. In doing it now you will probably find an unsightly mess 
of smothered bees and broken combs inside. First get a bit of old fustian 
cloth or old cotton rags rolled together like a candle, and fire it at one end 
to smoke as much as possible, but not to blaze, and blow the smoke on the 
clusters outside and brush them all into an empty hive; then blow the 
smoke into the hive and turn it up. If all the combs are on the board, lift 
the combs singly and brush the bees into the hive beside those that were out- 
side. Of course you will remoye the super before you turn up the hive. 
With plenty of smoke and a little courage any novice could do this. There 
will be found much loss in this breakdown, even if the honey has not been 
taken by other bees in your neighbourhood. The sooner you take what honey 


you can, and cet your bees to work in another hive, the better it will be both 
for you and them. 


Marriorr’s Hive (Triceps).—Your swarm of June 1st in this hive seems 
to be doing well, and no doubt the bees had killed off their drones before the late 
splendid weather set in. Their being busy and noisy at night indicates pro- 
sperity. You may give them the wooden hive you speak of, but they will 
hardly make use of it. We should prefer eking the super. 


PRESERVING PEAS GREEN (J. Taylor).—Pick them when full grown, shell 
them, dry them gently but thoroughly, and then store them in canvas bags 
in a dry place. When required for use soak them in water for a few hours 
until plumped-up, and then boil them. The following mode has been re- 
ported to us by a person well qualified to judge of such matters as being very 
successful :—Carefully shell the peas, then put them in tin canisters, not too 
large; put in a small piece of alum, about the size of a horsebean, to a pint 
of peas. When the canister is fullof peas fill up the interstices with water, 
and solder on the lid perfectly air-tight, and boil the canister for about 
tweuty minutes; then remove them to a cool place, and they will ba found 
in January but little inferior to fresh newly gathered peas. Bottling is not 
80 good—at least, we have not found it so; the air gets in, the liquid turns 
sour, and the peas acquire a bad taste. If any of our readers know of a suc- 
cessful mode of preserving peas green we shall be obliged by their com- 
municating it to us. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN SQuaRE, Lonpon. 
Lat. 51° 82’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 94M. In THE Day. 
a = = so gs q 
+o Hygrome- 6 |S¢¢8/|Shade Tem-| Radiation = 
1876. g834 fer’ Be REE perature. |Temperature. eS 
July. [BS r een Baa! In) On 
S284| Dry.) Wet.| AS |B Max.| Min.| sun. /grass 
Inches.| deg. deg. deg. | deg. | deg. deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 19 | 39.074 | 69.6 z N.W. | 69.0 | 80.4 | 59.4 | 128.9 | 53.2 — 
Th. 20 | 80.209 | 70. 63. Ww. 68.9 | 83.2 | 59.0 | 125.8 | 53.2 = 
Fri. 21 | 80.170 | 71. | 64.0 N.E. | 70.0 | 84.2 | 57.3 1244 | 58.2 =— 
Sat, 22 | 30.045 | 72.6 | 34.7 | N.E. | 69.0 | 99.1 | 57.6 | 1266 | 532 | — 
Sun. 23 | 29.911 | 62.2 | 59.8 | N.W. | 69.4 | 73.2 | 62.2 118.9 | 60.5 | 0.027 
Mo. 24 | 29.981 | 69.8 | 57.7 | N.W. | 67.4 | 72.8 | 54.5 117.6 | 50.7 = 
Tu. 25 | 30.114 | 68.1 | 59.7 | N.W. | 65.6 | 85.0 | 54.0 | 128.7 | 47.8 = 
Means.| 30.083 | 67.7 61.7 8.5 | 81.1 | 57.7 128.7 | 53.1 | 0.027 
| | 
RO EL te ee) eon ee 
REMARKS. 


19th.—Rather dull morning, warm and fine all day; rather more damp than 
it has been lately. 
20th.—Very fine and hot all day, and starlit night. - 
21st.—Misty early, but clearing off before 9 a.M.; a fine and very warm day. 
22nd.—A splendid hot bright day: particularly warm in the evening. 
23rd.—Slight rain between 9 and 10 A.m., then fine till 8.15 p.m, when @ 
slight thunderstorm commenced, lasting to 8.50, but it was very slight, 
and very distant to the north-east; the remainder of the night was 


very fine. 2 
24th.—A comparatively cool day, with occasional sunshine and yery bright 
night. ‘ F 
25th.—A very fine day, much warmer than yesterday, especially in the 


evening. 
Slightly cooler than the previous week, but very fine summer weather, with 
only one trifling shower. Since June 23rd less than a quarter of an inch of 
rain has fallen.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Jvty 26. 
THERE is no alteration in the prices to report from last week. 


+--+. d0zenD 


Lettuce ..... 
French Cabbage .... 


FRUIT. 
s.d, s.d. s.d. 8. d.- 
Apples............$sieve 1 6to5 0 | Mulberries.... 0 Otod O 
Apricots.. --box 1 6 1 O/j| Nectarines 6 0 21 0 
Cherries... . lb 0 6-4 6 6020 
Chestnuts bushel 0 0 0 0 6 0 30 0 
Currants . jsieve 3 6 4 6 0000 
Black. do. 4 0 5 0] __ dessert... 0000 
Figs.. dozen 8 0 0 0 | Pine Apples a OmnGmO) 
Filberts. lb. 0 0 O O} Plums.... 00 00 
Cobs.. . lb. 0 0 O 0} Quinces 0000 
Gooseberries...... quart 0 8 O 9| Raspberrie: 06410 
Grapes, hothouse.... lb. 1 0 6 0} Strawberrie 04 20 
Lemons....... 2 6 0 12 0} Walnuts 00 090 
Melons’ <.......-. 20 8 0 ditto 00 00 
VEGETABLES. 
s.d. 8. d. Bd a.d 
4 0to6 0| Leeks 0 4to0 0 
1 6 6 O} Mushrooms...... 10 20 
0 0 O 0} Mustard &Cress punnet 0 2 8 U 
WO) Ge abo W ORT Ee 35000 pastel A 2 n 
Beet, Ked... 16 8 0 pickling .-.. quar 
Broccoli ......-- 0 9 1 6|Parsley.... doz. bunches 2-0 4 0 
Brussels Sprouts }sieve 0 0 0 0| Parsnips.......... dozen 0 0 0 0 
Cabbage.. .. dozen 1 0 2 0| Peas...... 09 16 
Carrots. 0 4 0 8} Potatoes... 26 8 0 
Capsicums 16 20 Kidney 80 8 0 
Cauliflower. 10 4 0} Radishes.. 10416 
Celery 16 2 OQ} Rhubarb.. 08 09 
Coleworts. e 2 " ‘i a RASEEo00 man 2 i 4 
6 - each 0 Scorzonera. undle 
pacumanere 10 200 basket 0 0 0 0 
0 8 00 Sib ONS ONG 
0 6 O 0} Spinach.. bushel 1 6 2 6 
0 8 O 0} Tomatoes . dozen 16 3 0 
40 0 0} Turnips .......... bunch 0 4 O 6 
0 6 1 U| Vegetable Marrows...... 0 2 038 
10 0 0 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 

Day | Day Average an Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’g| Clock | Day 
of of AUGUST 8—9, 1876. Temperature near i i before of 
oe oe x , Rondo! Rises. | Sets, | Rises Sets. Age. Sun. Year 

Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| bh. m.| h. m.| Days.| m. 28. 

8 | TH 74.9 | 50.6 | 628 | 4 99] 7 43] 7 81} 1 45 18 5 58 | 215 
4 EF Rawtenstall (Rosendale) Show. 75.9 | 50.6 | 62.8 4 81 7 41 7 568 2 56 14 5 48 | 216 
5 | 8 Southampton Show. 745 | 50.9 | 62.7 | 4-82) 7 89/ 8 9) 4 2 ® 5 42 | 217 
G6 | Sun | 8 Sunpay aFrTeR TRINITY. 73.2 | 50.8 | 62.0 4 84] 7 87 8 22) 5 27 16 5 385 | 218 
7 Finedon Show. 74.6 | 50.9 | 62.7 | 4 35| 7 86| 8 83) 6 41 17 5 28 | 219 
8 | To 74.5 | 49.4 | 61.9 4 37] 7 84| 8 48] 7 55 18 5 20 | 220 
9 | W 74.9 || 49.6 | 62.2 | 4 38; 7 32] 8 53/ 9 10 19 5 12 | 221 

From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 74.6°; and its night temperature 
50,4°. 


THE CARNATION AND PICOTEE. 
SS 
SV) rp the July Show of the Royal Horticultural 
Society a small bank of cut flowers about a 
score yards in length attracted much atten- 
tion; they were first-rate examples of the 
beautiful flowers cultivated and cherished 
by the old florists—namely, Carnations and 
Picotees.. It is many years since they were 
so well shown, and when these good old 
flowers are brought out as they ought to be 
they are as much admired as ever they were; 
and those who know the Carnation and Picotee well will 
join with me in saying that they were better shown than 
the popular and easily-grown zonal Pelargonium, notwith- 
standing the fact that this last-named plant has a Society 
formed for the express purpose of collecting money to 
give in prizes for it, and which on the above occasion 
were distributed with no sparing hand. Indeed so badly 
grown were the Pelargoniums that the Judges had in 
many cases to withhold the prizes; while in the Carna- 
tion and Picote competition some that were placed second 
and third well deserved a higher position. 

We would fain cherish the hope that the metropolitan 
societies will continue to encourage the culture of Carna- 
tions and Picotees by giving liberal prizes for them. When 
the first exhibitions were inaugurated at Chiswick these 
flowers were placed in the same position (social position 
would be the better expression) as Grapes, Pines, and 
stove and greenhouse plants. In 1833 we read that Mr. 
George Glenny of Twickenham, Editor of the Horticul- 
tural Jowrnal, received a gold Banksian medal for Carna- 
tions and Picotees, and a large silver medal was also given 
to Mr. Hogg of Paddington for blooms of these flowers. 
The florists at that time knew the properties of the flowers, 
and right well did they grow them up to the regulation 
standard. 

At that time a sub-committee was formed to draw up 
rules by which florists’ flowers should be judged; their 
names were James Twitchett, Richard Headly, Adam 
Fitch, Fred. Finch, Samuel Widnall, and Edward Cat- 
ling. The following relate to Carnations :—The flowers 
large, consisting of a number of well-formed petals, neither 
80 many as to give it a crowded appearance, nor so few 
as to make it appear thin and empty; the petals broad 
and stiff, the guard petals well rounded, and should rise a 
little above the calyx and then turn off gracefully in a 
horizontal direction, supporting the interior petals, which 
should gradually taper towardsthe crown. Bizarres must 
have three colours in every petal; flakes two colours 
strong and bright, the stripes clear and distinct; the 
fewer freckles or spots the better; all the colours nearly 
equal, or the most brilliant colour should predominate, 
the white pure and bright. Picotees the same qualities 
as to size, petals, crown, and clear white ground as the 
Carnations; edge of the petals smooth and well rounded. 
Those flowers which are free from blotch or stripes down 
to the petal, below the coloured edging, are greatly to 
be preferred to those which are marked and pouncy.” 

No 8)1—Vou. XXXI., New Sarre, 


The florists of half a century ago used to grow their 
Carnations and Picotees in beds, being very careful to 
prepare a suitable compost for the plants. At the pre- 
sent time nearly all the best growers for exhibition culti- 
vate their plants in pots, and in this way they are very 
much more under the control of the cultivator. Nor is 
it necessary to use very large pots. A pair of plants may 
be potted, the weaker-growing sorts in 8-inch and those 
of stronger growth in 9-inch pots. The plants are now 
ready for layering, and the grass this season is remark- 
ably strong. There is a very great demand for this 
class of plants, and the trade cultivator will most likely 
layer all the grass he has; but it is not necessary for the 
amateur to do so, although it is well to layer a good 
many more than is actually required, as a number perish 
from the attacks of wireworm and other causes between 
the time of layering and potting into the blooming pots 
in March. 

Layering is commenced by having ready a sufficient 
number of pegs either cut from small sprays of Elm, 
Beech, or Hornbeam. The stems of the common Bracken 
(Pteris aquilina) also answer well. An inch of the sur- 
face soil in the pots is removed and some fine sandy soil 
put in its place; the lower leaves are then stripped from 
the grass, then with « sharp knife cut a notch upward 
through a joint into the centre of the stem, then peg the 
layer into the soil, the peg to be placed close to the notch. 
The base of the layer should be about half an inch in the 
soil. After the operation is complete water with a fine- 
rose water-pot. ‘The layers will be well rooted in a month 
or six weeks, when they may be cut from the parent 
plant and be potted two plants in large 60’s or small 
48-sized pots. The soil for this potting ought not to be 
too rich, as the plants do not winter well in rich soil. 
They ought to be placed in a cold frame, and the lights 
should be kept close for a week. Air should be gradually 
admitted after this until the plants endure the removal 
of the lights altogether without flagging. All the atten- 
tion required now is to see that none of the plants suffer 
for want of water. Remove all dead and decaying leaves, 
and the lights should also be removed whenever the 
weather is dry and mild. Damp is the desperate enemy 
of the Carnation and Picotee in winter, and does infinitely 
more damage to the plants than frost. 

When the plants begin to grow in the spring is the 
signal for potting them into the blooming pots; this will 
be from the middle to the end of March, or even in April. 
The requisite compostis very simple. Goodsound yellow 
loam four parts, one part of leaf mould, one of decayed 
manure, and one of sharp river sand will grow the plants 
perfectly. This ought to lie in a heap through the winter 
months, and should be torn in pieces by the hand before 
using it, which gives an opportunity to pick out any 
wireworms that may be in the loam. When it is not 
convenient to place the pots in glazed frames after the 
plants are potted it is better to delay the operation until 
April, or if it is done in March the weather ought to be 
mild. A period of cold wet weather would seriously 


injure the plants if they were exposed to it before they 
No, 1453 —Vou. LVI., Onn Srares. 
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were established in the new soil. 
carefully at first, or until the fresh roots penetrate the new 
soil. After this time, and if circumstances are favourable, the 
plants will soon spindle for bloom. The sticks that are placed 
to the strongest-growing sorts ought to stand 3 feet out of the 
soil; the weaker sorts ought to have sticks from 2 feet to 
30 inches in length. As the stalks increase in length they 
should be tied to the sticks. Green fly is often troublesome, 
and should be destroyed by being dusted with snuff or Pooley’s 
tobacco powder. This lively pest is best destroyed by fumi- 
gating when the plants are in frames. It ought, however, to 
be mentioned that a heayy dressing of tobacco smoke will 
injure the newly formed leaves in early spring. The culture 
of this fine flower is so simple that the above short details 
supply all that is necessary. During hot weather in May and 
June syringing overhead once or twice a-day is desirable, and 
the plants look much brighter for it, especially in the smoky 
precincts of large towns. The Carnation and Picoiee are well 
adapted for cultivation in the smoky atmosphere of our large 
towns and cities, which is an additional mark in their favour. 

I may as well add a list of the best sorts to cultivate, and 
the beginner will find that a few of those best adapted for 
exhibition are very shy to produce grass. Stillsome sorts that 
are shy at Loxford are not so with Mr. Charles Turner of 
Slough, or with growers in the north, and it will be of the most 
service to name those with the best flowers. The beginner 
will also find another source of disappointment in the fact 
that one or more of his best pairs of flowers will be what is 
termed ‘‘run.’’? The Carnations will come minus the white, and 
gometimes a pair will come both selfs. In this case there is 
no way out of the difficulty but to purchase again. Many of 
the fine old sorts of Carnations and Picotees are not now in 
existence, and others are very scarce indeed. In recent years, 
however, some very fine flowers have been introduced, and 
they can easily be obtained in the trade. The best Carnations 
are, Scarlet Bizarres: Admiral Curzon (Hasom), Campanini 
(Turner), Dreadnought (Daniels), Guerdsman (Turner), Lord 
Lewisham (Bunn), Lord Rancliffe (Holliday), Mercury (Hex- 
tall), Mars (Hextall), Sir J. Paxton (Ely). Crimson Bizarres : 
Albion’s Pride (Headly), Colonel North (Kirtland), Eccentric 
Jack (Wood), Isaac Wilkinson (Turner), Lord Raglan (Bowers), 
Marshal Ney (Headly), Rainbow (Cartwright), Rifleman 
(Wood). Pink and Purple Bizarres: Faleonbridge (May), 
James Taylor (Gibbons), Purity (Wood), Sarah Payne (Ward). 
Purple Flakes: Ajax (Turner), Dr. Foster (Foster), Earl of 
‘Wilton (Holland), Earl Stamford (Elliott), Jano (Baildon), 
Mayor of Nottingham (Taylor), Premier (Milwood), True Blue 
(Taylor). Scarlet Flakes: Annihilator (Jackson), Mr. Battersby 
(Gibbons), Sportsman (Hedderly), Superb (Ingram). Rose 
Flakes: James Merryweather (Wood), John Keet (Whitehead), 
Flora’s Garland (Brook), Lovely Ann (Ely), Mr. Hextall 
(Turner), Rose of Stapleford (Headly), Samuel Newman 
(Hooper), Sybil (Holmes). 

Picornes.—Red-edged: J. B. Bryant (Ingram), Leonora 
(Fellows), Lord Valentia (Kirtland), Miss Small (Fellows), 
Miss Turner (Taylor), Mrs. Bower (Bower), Mrs. Hornby 
(Turner), Mrs. Keynes (Fellows), Princess of Wales (Fellows), 
Wm. Summers (Simonite). Purple-edged: Alliance (Fellows), 
Chanticleer (Fellows), Cynthia (Turner), Ganymede (Simonite), 
Mary (Simonite), Mrs. Little (Hooper), Mrs. May (Turner), 
Mrs. Summers (Simonite), Norfolk Beauty (Fellows), Picco 
(Jackson). Rose and Scarlet-edged: Kdith Dombrain (Turner), 
Ethel (Fellows), Juliana (Turner), Lucy (Taylor), Miss Meeking 
Kirtland), Miss Williams (Norman), Mrs. Allcroft (Turner), 
Mrs. Fordham (Turner), Obadiah (Kirtland), Purity (Payne). 

I have grown nearly all the above sorts, and can confidently 
recommend every one of them.—J. Douauas. 


CABBAGES. 


Tue value of Cabbages and of a good breadth of them 
throughout summer and autumn is known to every gardener. 
‘It appears, however, that the importance of an early crop of 
‘this vegetable is not manifest to a majority of growers for 
‘home consumption, especially those with small or cottage 
-gardens. Everyone of course grows Cabbages, but if I may 
judge from the demand for plants in spring, they plant when 
the crop is well nigh in, if cutting has not taken place in 
most gardens of any pretension to the name. We have, it 
is true, many owners of small or cottage gardens equally for- 
ward with their crops as in the best-managed garden. Those 
will bear me out in pointing to the importance of a batch of 
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Cabbages to come in when the old Potatoes are running or 
run out, and the new crop notin. Under the present general 
practice of spring planting, the Cabbage crop is not of much 
profit ere the Potato crop is plentiful and good. Were autumn 
instead of spring planting practised, nice heads would be forth- 
coming in a majority of seasons through May and June, and 
the game plants will give a quantity of sprouts equally tender 
and good and little later than spring-put-out plants. 

It is important that the most be made of every inch of 
ground, and to none is this of more consequence than the 
cultivators of smail plots of ground. In fact it is becoming 
an institution in gardens containing acres of ground to have a 
sort-of-between crop: Peas sown between the rows of Spinach 
or Radishes, both being off before the Pea haulm is of a 
height to injure the latter; and these are barely off before a 
Celery trench is made and planted between each two rows of 
Peas. The crop of Peas is made more difficult of gathering, 
but the prospective value of the Celery crop makes its sur- 
mounting comparatively easy. After the Celery I take Onions, 
and after the Onions plant with Cabbages. 

I was at one time given to plant on warm borders the 
earliest bed of Cabbages, selecting a dwarf variety, turning- 
in quickly and hearting well, of which there is no better than 
Veitch’s Improved and Atkins’s Matchless. St. John’s Day 
Cabbage is a very compact grower, and forms solid heads, 
coming in early. It is also very hardy. I have, however, 
abandoned planting on warm borders, an open situation being 
found preferable; but a position exposed to cutting winds 
is not desirable, for considerable injury is often done to the 
crop by the wind blowing the plants about. The best means 
of preventing this is to sow thinly; to prick-out, when the 
plants have a rough leaf with another showing, 3 inches 
apart, and plant before the plants become gross or drawn; 
and if this be attended to they will have next to no leg, 
with the leaves propping-up the plant all around. 

Now, I only make but one summer sowing, and this from 
the 10th to the 15th of July, at least I only depend upon this 
sowing with the succeeding sprouts to carry us through summer 
to autumn; but I sow again the first or second week in August, 
generally 10th to 12th, and the plants are pricked-out in beds 
in September or early October. At this time the Red, of 
which there is none better than the Dutch for pickling, is 
sown, the plants being subsequently planted-out in March or 
early April. The plants from the August sowing are useful 
to meet a demand for plants in spring, everybody on most 
estates having plots of ground, and a gardener has generally 
pleasure in distributing a few plants. The autumn planting 
of Cabbages from seed sown in July is regarded with suspicion 
by many cottagers, the fear being that the plants will ‘‘run.” I 
do not have any plants run to seed, which may arise from the 
plants being early planted, spindly plants never being good at 
any time; the plants must be stout and sturdy. I find that 
if the planting be delayed, that the plants lose the lower 
leaves, and every leaf lost is loss of so much heart. 

If hearting Cabbages be wanted all the summer through, the 
August-sown planted in March or April will form an excellent 
succession to the July-sown plants; but, as before stated, nice 
hearted sprouts are just as good as Cabbages the size of half-a- 
dozen sprouts, in fact are more esteemed. A good breadth of 
Cabbages, be they only sprouts, are not despicable to fall back 
upon in case of a scarcity of greens. I remove every third 
row of Cabbages after cutting, and sow, after well manuring, 
late crops of Peas, Jeaving the two intervening rows of Cab- 
bages for sprouts. ‘The Peas and Cabbages will be off in 
autumn in time for manuring and throwing up roughly for the 
winter, and Potatoes may follow or any root crop. For alate 
erop of Cabbages I sow the beginning of April, and plant when 
fit to plant in June. They will give fine headsin late summer 
and autumn until frost, for though slight frost may not injure 
the crop, a severe one destroys it. I always manure the 
ground, no matter what it may have been cropped with, so soon 
as the ground is cleared, dig it well, and it is in a fitting state 
for cropping at once. - 

When planting the plants are scrutinised for club. If 
any are found with a knob or excrescence on the stem it is 
opened and the grub destroyed; the plant is then as good as 
any. A dressing of quicklime is given about the end of Sep- 
tember to the beds planted early in the month. It is sprinkled 
over plants and the whole of the surface, making the ground 
quite white, and is good ayainst slugs, and when fit the plants 
are well earthed-up. A dressing of soot is also beneficial in 
March or early April. When the heads are cut the leaves are 
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left on for a week or ten days, as this materially assists the 
sprouts, after which the old leaves are all cleared away. 
Hills Dwarf Incomparable, Nonpareil Improved, and 
Wheeler’s Imperial are the best for early, and excellent at all 
times ; Enfield Market and Battersea, with Cattell’s Reliance, 
are larger—fine for general crop ; Cocoa Nut (Wheeler’s) is very 
early, turning in quickly, attaining a good size, and is the best- 
flavoured of all, though Little Pixie, a dwarf sort, is excellent 
in that respect; Atkins’s Matchless will do in rows 15 inches 
apart and a foot asunder, also Little Pixie; the early crops 
18 inches apart, but if to remain for sprouts 2 feet, the latter 
distance being allowed for the main crops.—G. ABBEY. 


AUTUMN PROPAGATION OF BEDDING PLANTS. 


WHENEVER there are any great quantity of tender plants 
bedded-out in the summer time, their propagation in autumn 
always requires considerable attention. ‘The sooner cuttings 
of many plants are put in after the beginning of August the 
better, as then they have a chance of rooting early and grow- 
ing into plants that will stand wintering without loss. In 
many instances autumn propagation is delayed as long as 
possible, as taking the cuttings from the flower garden damages 
its appearance for a time. Geraniums are always largely pro- 
pagated in autumn. Most people are in the habit of rooting 
their whole stock for the following season at this time. This is 
very advisable, as unless Geranium cuttings are rooted very early 
in spring they never make good plants at bedding-out time, 
and there are always more cuttings to be had in autumn than 
inspring. Before beginning to take off any cuttings everything 
should be prepared for putting them in and proceeding un- 
interruptedly with the work when it is commenced. 

The first thing to do is to make ready a quantity of soil. 
This should consist of light loam, leaf mould, and silver sand 
mixed well together. The mixture above mentioned is suit- 
able for nearly all kinds of cuttings. When the soil has been 
prepared, the pots, boxes, or whatever the cuttings are to 
be put into, should also be in readiness. Where wintering ac- 
commodation is scarce the cuttings must be put into what- 
ever will hold most in the least space. Geranium cuttings keep 
well in pots, but pots cannot be so closely packed together as 
boxes. For all kinds of green-leayed Geraniums deal boxes 
are suitable. These should be made of a convenient size for 
lifting and shifting; 24 feet long, 18 inches wide, and 3 or 
4 inches deep are the dimensions of a suitable box. Six or 
eight holes an inch wide must be made in the bottom to allow 
the water to pass from the roots. 

Variegated-leaved Geraniums are very subject to damp 
during the winter, and when there are a large number of them 
together it generally aggravates the injury; therefore it is 
often the best plan to put the variegated cuttings into pots— 
7-inch and 8-inch pots are suitable. From twelve to twenty 
cuttings according to size can be put into one of these. Three 
inches of drainage must be placed at the bottom of each pot, 
and above this a thin layer of moss must be placed; the soil 
may then be filled-in up to 1 inch from the rim, half an inch 
of fine sand should be laid on the top of this, and the whole 
well watered. Each pot must be done in this way, and a large 
number of them should be filled before starting to put in the 
Cuttings. Boxes are filled in much the same way as pots, only 
the same depth of drainage cannot be placed in them; an inch 
is sufficient, and the roughest bits of the soil should be laid 
immediately over the crocks. Spent mushroom dung is some- 
times used to put in the bottom, and it suits the purpose very 
well. In all cases the soil must-be pressed firmly in, and the 
top-dressing of sand should be made perfectly smooth. 

Haying thus arranged, the cuttings may be taken off. This 
must be done carefully, always cutting away the parts that 
will least destroy the form of the plants and beds. Geraniums 
which are growing strongly and closely together generally pro- 
duce many tender shoots near the ground. These are from 
their shaded position always tender, and although they may 
look as if they would make good cuttings they do not. Hardy 
top shoots are always superior; they are sometimes not so 
long, but they are surer in rooting and keep better after they 
are rooted. Most people know how to make a Geranium cut- 
ting, which is simply cutting through below a joint, removing 
the two leaves attached to it, and the two further up if neces- 
sary. A sharp knife should be used at this work. Clean cuts 
must always be made. A dibble a little longer and about as 
thick as one’s middle finger should be used for making holes for 
the cuttings. The cuttings should not be put further than 


1 inch or 14 inch into the soil, and firming the soil about 
them must be observed. A box of the size given above will 
hold from four to five and sometimes six dozen cuttings. The 
whole must have a thorough watering after the cuttings are 
put in, and little or no more will be needed until they are 
rooted. 

Cuttings of all kinds of Geraniums root freely in August set 
in the open air and freely exposed to the sun. They should 
remain in this position until the autumn frosts appear. Cuttings 
that are rooted, and kept as long as it is safe in an exposed 
place, are in much better condition for meeting a damp or severe 
winter than those rooted and coddled under glass. When it 
becomes necessary that they should be taken under cover it 
should be into some place where frost can be entirely excluded 
and damp expelled with a little fire heat when it is required. 
“« Drawing,’’ which is caused by the plants being far from the 
light and air, must be avoided at all times. 

A few dozens of Verbenas rooted in autumn will supply hun- 
dreds of cuttings in the spring. The best way to deal with 
them is to put a number of cuttings in closely under a hand- 
light or any kind of frame, and keep them close until they 
are rooted. Soil the same as that used for the Geranium suits 
them. In case of failure the inexperienced should always put 
in more thanare wanted. Shoots with no bloom on the points 
make the finest cuttings. The cuttings are made in the same 
way as from the Geraniums. When rooted they should be 
lifted and transferred to pots or pans. Ten or a dozen plants 
may be put into an 8-inch pot. Good drainage is indispensable 
to their well-being throughout the winter, and plenty of sand 
and leaf soil must be used amongst the rooting compost. By 
putting cuttings in early the plants become established after 
being transplanted before the short days occur. They should 
have a little artificial warmth in dull cold weather. They are, 
especially the white sorts, very subject to mildew in winter; any 
signs of this must be checked in time by dusting a little sulphur 
over the affected parts. 

There are many other kinds of bedding plants that should 
be propagated in large or small quantities in autumn. The 
Variegated Alyssum is readily rooted in spring, but stock for 
this must be put in now. It roots in 6 or 8-inch pots filled 
with a mixture in which sand predominates, and set in a cold 
frame. That most useful white-leaved plant Centaurea ragu- 
sina is often shy in rooting. It roots exceedingly freely when 
placed singly in small thumb-pote. The cuttings are broken 
off with a heel from the side of the old plants, and the only 
dressing they receive is the cutting away closely a few of the 
lowermost leaves. After they are put in firmly and watered 
they are placed in a cold frame, and kept shut up closely until 
they are rooted. This takes place in about three weeks, and 
when once the roots begin to show at the outside of the ball 
they are shifted out of the thumb-pots into 3-inch pots. A 
light sandy mixture is always used at this potting. They re- 
quire to be wintered in a dry airy place to prevent them from 
damping. Old plants are often kept over the winter and the 
cuttings taken off and rooted in spring, but this mode has no 
advantage over the autumn propagating. Ageratums may be 
increased quickly in spring, but to provide for this a quantity 
of cuttings must be put in now. Highteen or twenty may be 
put into a 6-inch pot, in which they may remain all winter. 
Petunias are often most difficult to root. A few old plants 
should always be kept in store in case of failure. They root 
more freely in spring than in autumn. In the latter season 
they must be kept in a close somewhat moist frame until they 
begin to grow. Heliotropiums may be done in the same way. 

Good and uniform plants of Lobelia are not often had per- 
fectly true from seed. Cuttings should be selected from the 
best plants and rooted in autumn. To do this successfully 
they must be kept shaded and moist, and plenty of sand must 
be used in the soil. They are easily preserved after they are 
rooted in any dry atmosphere free from frost. Some of the 
Tropzolums are not easily rooted. T.Cooperii is one of the 
worst to manage. A great many more cuttings of it should 
always be put in than are wanted. Cuttings root more freely 
on a somewhat dry greenhouse shelf than in any other place.. 
and they cannot be kept safely during the winter in a less heat 
than 50°. 

Coleuses root freely at any time. A score or two of au- 
tumn-rooted cuttings will supply hundreds in spring. When 
kept moist they are liable to damp in winter. They may be 
fully exposed to the sun when rooting ina frame. Alternan- 
theras should all be rooted now. This can be done with far 
less trouble at the present time than in spring. About a dozen: 
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cuttings may be put into a 5-inch pot. They must be kept in 
a close frame or some other such place while rooting. They 
should rernain in the cutting-pots until spring. If well rooted 
not a single one of them will die in a greenhouse temperature 
throughout the winter. 

Where they thrive well Calceolarias are still exceedingly 
useful flower-garden plants, and nothing is more easily managed 
in the cutting state. The last week of September is early 
enough to begin with them. Any kind of frame is suitable for 
them. They require no artificial heat at any time. The frame 
in which they are put should contain a depth of 6 inches of 
sandy loam. A layer of pure sand is sometimes placed over 
the top of this, but if airing is well attended to in winter and 
spring so as to prevent damping thisis not needed. There is 

never any scarcity of Caleeolaria cuttings. They should be 
from 2 to 3 inches long, and they should be put in about the 
same width from each other. If sashes are at hand they may 
be laid on while they are rooting, otherwise they often do well 
exposed. 

Pansies and Violas, now so justly popular for flower-garden 
decoration, will root anywhere. They need not even have 
frame protection. The shelter of a wall suits them as well. 
They should be madein the same way and about the same 
time as the Calceolarias. They must have a lighter and more 
sandy soil than the latter. When they are put in 3 inches 
apart if is not necessary to remove or transplant them until 
they are shifted into their final resting place. All cuttings are 
made in much the same way. 

Where there are plenty of houses to hold them throughout 
the winter a large stock of everything should be rooted in 
autumn, as this can be done now with much legs trouble and 
expense than when much fire heat has to be employed in the 
early spring months.—J. Murr. 


PAUL VERDIER ROSE. 


T wise to call attention to a Rose which is not often seen in 
exhibition stands, probably because its flowers do not expand 
so early as other good varieties. This trait in its character 
makes it of great value to me, for now that other Roses are 
nearly over Paul Verdier is at its best, and I am inclined to 
think it furnishes more perfect blooms than any other Rose I 
am acquainted with. It isa good deal like Beauty of Waltham 
in form; it is of a lighter shade than that beautiful Rose, and I 
think keeps its colour longer. The present hot weather scorches 
a few of its petals, but still I could pick fifty or sixty blooms 
which would not disgrace an exhibition stage. It is not, how- 
ever, a8 an exhibition Rose that I recommend it, though a few 
plants of it might sometimes be found useful in making-up a 
collection for a late show, but as a garden Rose and a Rose for 
cutting when most other Roses are over I have not at present 
seen anything to beat it. It is a vigorous grower and free 
bloomer, and with me on clayey soil is best on its own roots. 
—Witiiam Taynor. 


IVY HEDGES. 


ArrEntion has been directed to the several decorative pur- 
poses to which Ivy is adaptable, and for the various. uses 
named on page 66 it cannot be over-estimated. It may be 
useful to supplement the remarks of ‘J.’ by noticing that 
Tvy in some parts of Belgium is used for hedges—for forming 
divisional lines in nurseries and as boundary fences. It is 
thus employed because of its hardiness, its evergreen and 
ornamental character, and on account of the small space which 
the hedges occupy. More particularly I noticed the use of 
‘vy for the purpose named in the interesting nursery of Mr. 
Cyarles Van Geert at Calrpthout, a fow miles distant from 
Antwerp. In this nursery, which will be more fully alluded 
fo on a future occasion, there are many kinds of hedges, and 
amengst them hedges of Ivy. These are formed in the first 
instance of galvanised wire netting affixed to stout and durable 
enpporta. This forms the framework of the hedge. The Ivy 
speedily covers the wire, and a thin, dense, durable hedge is 
provided. Thus without the aid of walls many of the orna- 
mental Ivies may be cultivated in a manner not only attrac- 
tive but useful, hedges formed in this way being firm and sub- 
stantial. 

In the game way Ivy may be trained to cover summer houses 
in gardens, and of which Mr. Van Geert’s nursery at Antwerp 
affords an example. A skeleton framework—either octagonal 
or hexagonal—hed been fixed, and the sides formed as it were 


walls, also a roof, of wire netting. These were covered with 
Ivy, producing a cool agreeable shelter. This is an inexpensive 
structure, yet lasting and appropriate to many grounds and 
gardens. Itis noticeable that where the wire had been covered. 
with mats—ordinary Russian garden mats—previously to 
planting the Ivy, that the latter grew more satisfactorily, 
forming a quicker and a better screen than when the wire 
alone constituted the surface for the Ivy to cling to. These 
mats appear to be particularly suitable for the support of Ivy, 
the shoots clinging to them with great tenacity, in fact, as 
Mr. Van Geert observed, ‘‘ eating them,” so that in a very few 
years not a vestige of the mats is to befound. That, however, 
is due to the desiccating influence of the weather as much as 
to the gormandising power of the plant. After ‘ eating” 
through the mats the Ivy becomes affixed in the wires, and is 
not displaced by wind, and the walls are permanent and ever- 
green. The Ivy only requires clipping occasionally to keep it 
“snug,” and then no one can tell without a close examination 
that it is not growing on stone or brick walls. The adapt- 
ability of Ivy for these modes of shelter and ornamentation 
renders these examples worthy of being recorded.—J. W. 


AN AFTERNOON AT CHESHUNT. 


I nap been go often invited by Mr. George Paul to pay him 
a visit while his Roses were in bloom that I determined one 
day to go down to Cheshunt. The afternoon was fearfully 
hot, and the Great Eastern railway arrangements are none 
of the best. It is ouly thirteen miles to Cheshunt, and yet 
we were an hour going down and nearly two hours coming 
back; but as soon as I reached the Cheshunt railway station 
I was all right, for on the platform I beheld my host, and 
from that moment all was jolly. He had a little pony trap 
waiting, constructed by a clever man who lives near his nur- 
sery, 0 as to traverse all the narrow roads and turns in 
his numerous nurseries. We drove from one to the other, 
getting out whenever we came to a patch of Roses and leaving 
the pony to the charge of another rosarian, Georgius Paulus 
tertius. I was much struck with the condition of the nurse- 
ries. Except in one piece of fruit trees, which had been from 
press of work 2 little neglected, no trace of a weed was to be 
seen. All the soil, too, was open, bearing marks of the hoe, 
showing how recently the men had been overit. Mr. Paul’s 
system is to have the hoe constantly at work, so as to make 
the soil porous and open that the rain and dew may enter the 
easier. He does very little, if anything, in the way of mulch- 
ing or top-dressing ; his idea is to have the ground constantly 
moved. Ceriainly his plan is most economical, and most suc- 
cessful if results are to be taken as proofs. No one has been go 
uniformly successful in exhibiting Rosea as he has been. If you 
take one year with another you will find that he is facile princeps. 
One year the seedling Briar may astonish the Rose world, at 
another, as this year, the Colchester grower may electrify us; 
but year by year Paul & Son of Cheshunt are grand. They 
may not be first for seventy-two, but there is never a show 
that they do not get one first, whilst running well for second 
in the others. They may at times be beaten, but they are 
never disgraced. They always show whatever their form may 
be. To the halls of crystal or to the tented field they come. 
Mr. Paul, ever genial, ever pleasant, ever cordial, and one 
of the kind-hearted men who neyer complain of a judge. 
Long may he live and flourish, long may he come up to the 
metropolitan shows with boxes full of blooms, which always 
command admiration and are generally superb. Long may he 
be spared to send oni Cheshunt-raised Roses, and give us 
seedlings from the Duke, children of Charles Lefebyre, and 
Cheshunt Hybrids: All rosarians must feel that they owe a 
debt of gratitude which they never can repay to him who gave 
us Reynolds Hole. 

And now this year he offers those beautiful seedlings con- 
cerning which [ have a few words to say. I saw rows of these 
Roses some three years old, for Mr. George Paul never sends 
out a Rose which he has not proved for that term. He tries 
the seedling in every possible way before he advertises it, and 
any one, however beautiful it may be, which is deficient in the 
all-important quality of vigorous growth, he discards it. TI 
saw a Rose which was a rather light Alfred Colomb or a 
Madame Caillat, which appeared to me to be a most promising 
seedling, but ‘‘ Pretty is it not? but no good, there is no 
growth,” was my host’s verdict, so it is condemned. The 
three novelties are Duke of Connaught, Dr. Hooker, and Sultan 
of Zanzibar. 
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All these are good, particularly the first of the three. I am 
aware that I am incurring frightful responsibility in publicly 
recommending a new Rose, but I do not hesitate to do so, for 
I feel confident that the Dake of Connaught is a grand Rose. 
It cannot be better described than by saying that it is a Lord 

. Macaulay with a good constitution. 

Dr. Hooker is a rather light but a very double Duke of 
Edinburgh, with the additional advantage that it is a good 
autumnal bloomer. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar was a little past its best, but Mr. 
Paul has shown it remarkably fine this season. It is like the 
original, a dark well-formed Rose after Prince Camille de 
Rohan, and I believe it to be a gem of the first water. 

Empress of India and John Bright—please notice the de- 
lightful alliance—are two seedlings sent out through Messrs. 
Paul & Son by Mr. Laxton. The former is perhaps a little 
too like Reynolds Hole. The latter is avich vermilionin colour, 
but too thin in form and weak in constitution ever to become 
a grand show Rose. 

And now I have gone through Mr. Paul’s novelties, but 
before I conclude I must notice the new French Rose Comtesse 
de Serenyi. This is a splendid light Rose, and one which 
will take a high position when better known. 

Mr. Paul showed me a new Tea Rose garden he has recently 
constructed. Iam afraid I caunot well give a description of 
it without sending a drawing, and this Iam unable todo. I 
may say the same here as I did in the school at Oxford. Iwas 
requested to draw a map of Sicily, so I took out a half-crown 
from my pocket, made a circle, stuck Pergamos in the middle, 
and took it up. ‘‘ What!” said the examiner, ‘‘ this a map of 
Sicily?” ‘Please, sir, I was never taught drawing when I 
was a boy.’? This so tickled the good men that they were 
unable to continue for some little time, and I got through. 
But the Tea-Rose-garden system is one which I think will be 
most successful. It consists of cordons nailed against upright 
posts up which the climbers are. io grow, the whole being 
covered in by hurdles or mats; the beds underneath being 
planted with dwarf Teas on the seedling Briar. The idea is to 
protect in winter and retard in spring and earlysummer. The 
result is yet to be seen. 

I was most hospitably entertained, and had a little difficulty 
in getting away—in fact I had to run for a quarter of a mile 
or so in order to catch the train, but I did catch it, and had 
plenty of opportunity of cooling, for the Great Hastern most 
kindly kept the train waiting twenty minutes outside the 
Liverpool Street station and I did not get home till midnight ; 
but I had a most pleasant visit, and would recommend all 
rosarians who want to see growth and blooms to visit Ches- 
hunt in the Rose season._Joun B. M. Camm. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Avaust Ist. 


A MEETING of the debenture-holders of the Royal Horticultural 
Society was held at noon last Tuesday, in the Council Room of 
the Society, South Kensington, “to receive a statement from 
the President (Lord Aberdare), as to the financial position of the 
Society.” At the Council-table were Lord Aberdare (in the 
chair), Lord Alfred Churchill, Mr. Henry Webb (Treasurer), Dr. 
Hogg (Secretary), Mr. Kellock, Dr. Denny, Mr. Haughton, and 
Major Mason. Amongst the debenture-holders were General 
Mackinnon, Admiral Sir Edward Belcher, Capt. Derriman, 
Admiral Boyle, Dr. A. Fyfe, Mr. Edgar Bowring, C.B., Lieut.- 
Col. D. Labalmondiere, Mr. J. J. Loundes, Mr. W. H. Solly, Mr. 
George Reay, Dr. Martyn, Mr. A. H. Adamson, Mr. David Robin- 
son, &c. There were some ladies present. : 

The PRESIDENT rose and said—Ladies and Gentlemen, we are 
met together to-day in accordance with a notice which no doubt 
you have received from the Royal Horticultural Society, and the 
object of our meeting is to give you, the debenture-holders of 
the Society, the first possible opportunity of considering what 
your position is with respect to the Society, what it is you 
possess in point of security for the repayment of your interest 
and ultimately of the principal of your debentures. We have 
called you together at this moment, and we really wish it were 
in our power to have called you together at an earlier date, but 
the fact is we have been so deeply and constantly engaged con- 
sidering the position and affairs of the Society, that itis only at 
this very last moment we are able to place before you anything 
like a definite statement of your position. This is the more 
due to the debenture-holders, who, after all, are the people who 
are chiefly pecuniarily interested in the prosperity of the So- 
ciety, because I find that even amongst the holders of these de- 
bentures of the Royal Horticultural Society there exists a ver. 
vague and extremely inaccurate idea as to what was the security 
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given for their money when they became possessed of these de- 
bentures. Well, ladies and gentlemen, I will state to you as briefly 
and as concisely as I can what, in the belief and opinion of the 
Council the exact nature of the security of the debenture-holders 
is—first as to interest, and then as to the capital itself [hear]. 
By two agreements entered into—one in July, 1860, the other in 
March, 1861, between the Exhibition Commissioners of 1851 and 
the Royal Horticultural Society, power was taken to raise £50,000 
upon debentures of the Society. The Royal Horticultural Society 
was to raise the money in this manner—In the first place, all 
the receipts of the Royal Horticultural Society were to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the gardens—that is to say, their 
maintenance in a fit and proper condition, and to the promotion 
ef their shows: in fact, to the performance and execution of 
their business as a horticultural society; and then it was pro- 
vided that if there should be any surplus from the receipts, that 
surplus should be applicable, in the first place to the payment 
of the debenture-holders’ interest, in the next place to the payment 
of rent to the Exhibition Commissioners of 1851, and especially 
that if any surplus remained after providing for the items I have 
mentioned, three-fifths of the same should be applied towards 
paying off the actual capital of the debenture-holders. Now, with 
respect to the debenture-holders’ interest, interest has been paid 
till very recently by the Society, but I regret to have to state 
that at least £5000 of the interest has been improperly paid to the 
debenture-holders. Here I may be permitted to say that the 
Council and the Society are most anxious that the debenture- 
holders should not in the least degree suffer, especially from 
the payment to them of a sum of money not properly applicable 
to the discharge of the interest on their debentures. Let the 
debenture-holders bear in mind that the duty ot the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society was, first of all, to provide for all their ordi- 
nary payments, for all their expenses and debts incurred for the 
keeping and maintenance of the gardens. That simply was the 
first and paramount duty of the Society. When I joined the 
Society I found that a debt of something like £5000 had been in- 
curred by the Society, practically incurred by the payment to the 
debenture-holdera of money, of sums of money which were only 
applicable to the payment of the expenses of the Society, and it 
was only by an arrangement entered into with the Royal Commis- 
sioners that we were enabled to raise upon their security the sum 
of £5000, which has been applied to the discharge of the debts so 
incurred by the Society, which debts should have been cleared 
off by the amount paid to the debenture-holders. With respect 
to the security for the capital of the debenture-holders, it con- 
sists of two sorts: First, as I have already mentioned, in the 
event of there being a surplus after providing for all the proper 
expenses of the Society, for the payment of the debenture in- 
terest, and payment of rent to the Royal Commissioners—if, 
after all these being provided for, there still existed a surplus, 
three-fifths of it was to be applied towards the diminution of 
the debenture debt. I can only find in one year any such sum 
as would do all that, and that was the first year of the Society’s 
operations—in 1863—and in that year the sum of £300 was 
found to be applicable to this purpose, and accordingly £300 of 
the debenture debt was extinguished. Since that time I am 
sorry to say the Society has had no surplus, and in fact the 
receipts of the Society in most of the years since that time have 
been insufficient to pay the rent to the Royal Commissioners. 
It is clear, therefore, that that security has failed in respect of 
the debenture-holders. But then there is another contingent 
security, which is this: By the agreement of 1860 the Commis- 
sioners leased these gardens for thirty-one years to the Society 
at a rental of £2145 on certain conditions. If, at the end of 
these thirty-one years—in the year 1892—the Society fulfilled 
all the conditions to which it subscribed, and amongst these 
conditions paid the rent agreed upon and due to the Royal Com- 
missioners, it would then be in a position to ask for a renewal of 
the lease, and if the Royal Commissioners declined to grant that 
renewal they would be obliged to pay one-half the debenture- 
holders’ debt. But I am sorry we have not been able to pay the 
rent to the Royal Commissioners, and I am more sorry to say 
there is very little hope of our being able todoso. You are all, 
no doubt, aware that the Royal Commissioners granted us what 
may be called three years of grace, binding us to raise the sum 
of £7000 applicable to the payment of our debts and relieving us 
from the payment of rent for the gardens for three years on the 
condition that during the three years we should exert ourselves 
to raise the subscriptions of the Society to the amount of £10,000 
annually. Well, we have made the very best exertions we could 
make, we have honestly done all we could do; but I am sorry 
to say the result—partly, perhaps from the nature of the case, 
and partly from the fact of three years’ bad business—did not 
bring us in the amount of subscriptions which would enable us 
to carry on the gardens, having raised the subscriptions to the 
sum of £10,000 a-year, the amount the Royal Commissioners 
stipulated for. Taking everything into account, the actual 
amount of our subscriptions can only be looked at as £4500; and. 
then on the other side, including rates and taxes and the pay- 
ment of the debenturs-holders’ interest, our expenditure comes 
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up to £8500 a year, so that it is obvious we are not in a position 
to carry on the gardens even to the end of the year at that rate 
of expenditure. Not only the present Council but that which 
preceded it have honestly and earnestly exerted themselves to 
reduce the expenditure of the Society. I am not aware that 
any material or sensible reduction can be made beyond the 
point we have reached. It seems to me, therefore, it will be the 
bounden duty of the Society to put an end to their existence 
until such time as they can start on a new basis. In doing so 
it is impossible they can pay the debenture-holders their interest 
until the surplus receipts are obtained; and, such being the 
case, we thought it our duty to the debenture-holders to lay the 
facts of the case before them, so that they shouid take such 
Measures as they may think best calculated to secure their 
interests [hear, hear]. I have now submitted all the facts which 
it was necessary to bring under your notice, and I only trust 
i may at some future time be able to make a more cheerful and 
satisfactory statement [hear, hear]. 


A DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—In case of the winding-up of the 
Society, have the bondholders any claim on the existing build- 
ings? That is a question I should like his lordship to answer. 

The Presment.—None whatever. I do not know that the 
Society can be wound up. It exists under a charter. I may 
Say we are most anxious to keep out of debt, and we are out of 
debt, but not in a position to go on. 

The DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—In any case, no matter how things 
go, we have a right to get our interest on our debentures. 

The Presipent.—The debt to the debenture-holders only 
arises when certain surplus receipts arise. The debenture- 
holders are really in debt to the Society, and not the Society in 
debt to the debenture-holders [laughter], because interest to 
the amount of £5000 was improperly given to them [“ oh!”] It 
was only by a subsequent arrangement with the Royal Com- 
missioners that we were enabled to pay off that debt of £5000. 
In this way you will see the debenture-holders have received in 
reality £5000 more than they ought to have received. 

The DrBenTuRE-HOLDER.—The debentures having been issued 
by the Society, and interest having been paid on these debentures 
up to February last, we consider the Royal Horticultural Society 
is indebted to the debenture-holders [hear, hear]. 

Mr. Grorce Reay.—We look to Her Majesty’s Commissioners, 
for they are the people who borrowed the money. They bor- 

‘rowed the money, and we look to them to refund if [hear, hear]. 
Tf they do not refund our money we consider that our money 
has been taken away in a very improper manner. 

The Presment.—Some of our negotiations with the Royal 
‘Commissioners were not successful. 

Mr. Reay.—But all the time the Royal Commissioners used 
our property [hear, hear]. The Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society and the Royal Commissioners seem to have been 
entirely engaged making their own arrangements between them- 
selves; but no one ever consulted us as to the payment of our 
debt, and I do not believe the Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society or Her Majesty’s Commissioners, in any arrange- 
ments made between them in reference to the business of the 
Society or the relations between the two bodies, ever bestowed 
one thought upon the debenture-holders. It is my opinion, and 
I.believe—at least I have no doubt—it is the opinion of many, 
if not all the debenture-holders in this room, that they have 
been most improperly treated both by the Royal Horticultural 
Society and Her Majesty’s Commissioners [hear, hear]. 

The Presipent.—By the arrangements—for which I am not 
responsible—which the Society made with the Commissioners 
tke receipts taken by the former enabled them to pay interest 
to the debenture-holders which they otherwise would not-have 
been enabled to pay. In considering this question that fact 
ought not to be lost sight of. Again, the receipts on these 
former years did not enable the Society to reduce the capital, 
but simply to pay the interest. 

Admiral Sir Epwarp BetcHer was understood to ask, as the 
oldest member of the Society, a question of the President re- 
specting the meeting of the Fellows. 

The Present said there would be a meeting of the Fellows 
‘of the Society on Wednesday, at which all matters referring to 
its condition and prosperity could be discussed. If anyone had 
anything In opposition to the Council to say, he could say it. 

Admiral Sir E. BrLcuer.—I address the meeting as the oldest 
member of the Society, and I will try and induce those who are 
here to-day to come to the meeting of the Fellows to-morrow. 

The PrEsmEeNnT.—But you will perceive that —— 

Admiral Sir H. Brncurr.—Allow me to address the meeting 
and answer me afterwards. 

The PREsmDENT.—You address the meeting as the oldest mem- 
beret thes Bociety, = ; 

miral Sir E Brtcuer.—I have not begun my argument. 
When I have finished it you can answer me. a Tor 

The PresmEnr.—I am Chairman here, and am very anxious 
to give to everyone the fullest opportunity of expressing his 
views, but it is my duty to see that the discussion at this meet- 
tng is rightly and properly conducted. We are not here to-day 
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to discuss the affairs of the Royal Horticultural Society, but the 
interests of the debenture-holders [hear, hear]. If the gentle- 
man will keep himself to the question of his own interests as a 
debenture-holder he will be in order. 

Admiral Sir E. Bencner.—When I purchased my debentures 
the interest on them was at the rate of 5 per cent., and after- 
wards, most dishonourably, the administrators of this Society 
withdrew 1 per cent. without consulting the shareholders gene- 
rally. When you did that you kept it back from the deben- 
ture-holders, ard you never told us where that money was to 
come from. You borrowed the money from us at 5 per cent., 
and then held it at 4 per cent. I entreat debenture-holders not 
to trust to the dictum of any man, but to go to the Court of 
Chancery and have their rights enforced [no.] If the meeting 
is of the same opinion as Iam,Iam willing to sacrifice every 
farthing I have to bring to light the dishonourable conduct of 
the Society in this matter. 

The Presmpent.—It is a great pity we should have these 
hard and harsh expressions used [hear, hear]. What has 
been stated is not a fact—at least so I am told; and, after 
all, it is not a question of law, but one of fact. It is not a 
fact that the debenture-holders were not called together with 
respect to the reduction of their interest. Iam told they were, 
and that they consented to the proposal upon the principle 
of being better to receive half a loaf than no bread. As to 
information, every debenture-holder has the information on the 
back of his debenture. I had to read it myself, and it is not 
the most agreeable literature, and I find on the back of every 
debenture what, as to security, is in reality the substance of 
what is to be found in the original agreements of 1860 and 1861, 
both of which are printed on the back of the debenture. I know 
people do not sometimes read these things very carefally, but a 
man putting his debenture into a lawyer’s hands would just get 
the same information which I have given you. 

Mr. Reay.—They agreed to pay us 4 per cent. on our deben- 
tures. 


A DEBENTURE-HOLDER.— We knew nothing about the security. 
How were we to know what security we were getting for our 
money ? 

The Presmpent.—Of that I know nothing. When people lend 
their money they usually look after the security they are getting. 
The security would be learned from a copy of the debenture put 
into my hands. 

The DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—But there must have been some 
inducement or some good security to get people to take up these 
debentures. 

Admiral Sir E. Betcuer.—All I can say is, I advise my friends 
to join together and obtain legal advice and authority to enforce 
their claims—their honest claims. 

A DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—What security did they offer for the 
money paid on the debentures ? 

The PresipDENT.—I am not exactly able to speak as to that. 

The DrEBENTURE-HOLDER.—But the Council ought to be able 
to speak upon the subject. 

Tue PRESIDENT.— You have your debenture. 

Another DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—It is easily surmised what the 
inducement was. 

A third DEBENTURE HOLDER.—It was the 5 per cent. [hear, and 
a laugh]. 

Mr. Reay.—I imagine we all thought we would get good 
security for our money. I am sure a great many of us in giving 
our money relied entirely upon the good name of those con- 
nected with the Society [hear, hear]. Can your lordship tell 
us how the matter stood when the debentures were taken up? 

The Presment.—I cannot tell exactly what took place on 
that occasion. 

A DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—Were the accounts audited and sent 
to the debenture-holders at the end of each year? 

The PresipEntT.—I believe every debenture-holder, like every 
Fellow, had a copy of the accounts. 

The DrBENTURE-HOLDER.—Because it seems to me if has nof 
transpired until the eleventh hour, when the Society is in point 
of fact regularly gone down, that this £5000 referred to by his 
lordship was improperly treated. This is in fact the old story 
of paying interest out of capital. 

The PRESmENT.—The Council paid the debts of the Society 
with the money they raised. As to the debenture-holders not 
receiving copies of the accounts, I really cannot say anything 
at all about that. } 

Dr. Martyn.—As it has been truly said, we really relied upon 
the good repute of the Commissioners and the Society for deal- 
ing with us in a fair and liberal manner. To advance money at 
4 per cent. and run all the risk would be a terrible position to 
place us in. We are placed in that position by the Commis- 
sioners or the Society. The busy life I have led has prevented 
me looking into the matter. In all speculations a man must 
look after his own affairs, and what is now before us shows how 
little you can rely upon Royal Commissioners or anyone else 
[hear, hear]. I have always relied upon some consideration on 
the part of the Commissioners, who are a body of wealth and 
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power, and men sure I should think to see we are not losers. I 

do hope the Royal Horticultural Society and the Commissioners 

are bound in honour to see we are not let into the loss that 

seems to be contemplated by this meeting. The taking of 4 per 

cent. and the risk as to the security is too bad, and we ought to 

he ed by the responsible parties out of our position [hear, 
ear]. 


The Presmpent.—If the debenture-holders like to address 
themselves to the Royal Commissioners, it is for them to see 
in what form they will approach them. I do say on the part of 
the Society, it has not the means to do more than discharge its 
existing engagements—to carry on the gardens to the end of the 
year, and that with the strictest economy. I may say I have 
got in my hand a notice given to the debenture-holders of the 
reduction of the rate of interest. 

Dr. Martyn.—That is perfectly right. 

The Presment.—I will read the original, signed ‘‘ John 
Lindley, Secretary,” and dated the 8th July, 1859. The noble lord 
then read the original document, which stated that at the desire 
of the Council a special meeting had been held the previous day 
with respect to acquiring twenty acres of ground on the condi- 
tion that the Commissioners would surround the gardens with 
beautiful Italian arcades, and do other extensive works at a cost 
of £50,000, giving to the Royal Horticultural Society a lease of 
thirty-one years, who were to construct a suitable garden. Then 
the document dealt with the surplus, which was afterwards 
modified to the extent that two-fifths were to go to tho Royal 
Commissioners and three-fifths to the debenture-holders. After 
that the noble President read a resolution of 31st July, 1861, in 
which it was stated that the rate of interest given to the de- 
benture-holders having been brought under the notice of the 
Council by some Fellows of the Society, who were of opinion 
that money could be got at 4 per cent., it had been urged on 
them to pay off those not willing to take 4 per cent. The Council 
had come to the conclusion that the most equitable thing was 
to lay the matter before the debenture-holders, and leave it at 
their option either to hold their debentures at 4 per cent. or be 
paid off. It appears, said the President, then, that an assent 
had been given to that in 1861, and the payment accordingly 
had been made; but at that time the prospects of the Society 
were much more flourishing than they now are. Next year a 
Bum was realised not only sufficient to meet the expenses of the 
gardens, but also to provide a sum for paying off the debenture- 
holders, and so‘in the following year the sum of £300 was so 
applied. I have no doubt, as no one can have any doubt, that 
the condition of the Society at that time made investors less 
careful in looking to the nature of the security of their invest- 
ments than they would have been now [hear, hear]. 

A DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—With all this talk I should like to 
know whether your rent has ever been paid. 

The PresipenT.—The full rent has been twice paid, and for 
other terms only a portion of the rent has been paid. 

The same DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—Then I believe you have had 
no paying business at all. 

The PresmEent.—Oh, yes; the debenture-holders had the 
first claim for interest, then came the claim for rent, and then 
and lastly the claim for the capital of the debenture-holders. 
I may say, however, that you debenture-holders have received 
£30,000 in interest. 

A DrBENTURE-HOLDER.—But you have never had anything to 
pay or to spare. 

The PREsmENT.—I beg your pardon. In one year there was 
enough money to pay for all the three claims I have enumerated, 
and in addition to that the Society put aside £300 to be taken 
off capital. 

A DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—How was the agreement carried out ? 
_ The Presmpent.—The terms of agreement were these :—First, 
to provide for the necessary expenditure to keep up the gardens 
at Chiswick and South Kensington; next, to the payment of the 
interest on the debenture debt; and after that payment on the 
£50,000 borrowed by the Commissioners. Summarised it is 
this—First, payment for expenditure on the maintenance of the 
gardens ; secondly, the interest on the money borrowed by the 
Royal Horticultural Society; and next the money of the Royal 
Commissioners. 


Admiral Sir EH. Bencuer.—I would remark upon what are 
called the “necessary expenses” of the gardens. I maintain 
that the accounts rendered have been unjustly and dishonestly 
given to us, because we have in these accounts a number of 
items of expenditure with which we have nothing to do as far 
as the maintenance of the gardens is concerned. Iam a Fellow 
who took this business up with Mr. Freake. I was not sorry 
when I did so, because he talked of 20 per cent. for our money 
{laughter], and said if the Prince Consort would only join in 
the affair we should be well started. Well, we waited a week or 
80, and then I went with Sir Wentworth Dilke, and we both got 
an introduction to the Prince. We could have made a profit of 
it—at least we thought so, because we calculated that, honestly, 
care would be taken that no other expenses than those necessary 
would be incurred, and not other expenses paid in preference to 


honest ones. Now, my lord, I belong to the Royal Horticultural 
Society, but I belong to the Royal Navy also, and if I in the 
Royal Navy had acted as you have done—so scandalously—with 
our money, I should have been turned out of the service [cries 
of “oh, oh!’’). 

The Presment.—The sooner you, sir, leave this room the 
better [cheers]. You are not talking as a gentleman, because 
you are speaking to me personally who have nothing whatever to 
do with the matter. 


Admiral Sir E. BetcuEer.—I say your conduct has been most 
discreditable and dishonourable [no, no]. 

The Presment.—All I can say is, that you are now acting in 
a way discreditable and disgraceful to the noble service to which 
you belong [loud cheers]. We are here to discuss the questions 
affecting the debenture-holders, for whom I have a most pro- 
found sympathy. It is impossible not to be sorry that the de- 
benture-holders are sufferers in the way they are [hear, hear]. 
But I may remark this, that we can gain nothing and may lose 
much by the use of this irritating and insulting language which, 
I regret to say, has been used, unnecessarily as I think, upon 
this occasion [hear, hear]. 

A DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—I should like to ask the noble Chair- 
man whether it is the intention of the Council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society to surrender the lease of the gardens to 
the Commissioners ? 

The PresipENT.—They cannot do that without the consent of 
the debenture-holders. We have taken legal advice upon this 
point, but I believe if the debenture-holders wished to make 
some arrangement with the Royal Commissioners all parties 
would be glad indeed. 

Mr. J. J. Lounpes.—I should like to ask, Is there any value 
at present for what has been laid out upon the gardens ? 

The Presmpent.—That would depend very much upon the use 
made of the gardens. 

Mr. E. Bowrine wished to say a word or two about that 
simple matter of the three-fifths being paid to the debenture- 
holders and two-fifths to the Royal Commissioners; but this 
two-fifths went to the Society exclusively. Mr. Bowring went 
on to say that it was nota fair or a true statement to say that 
the money was laid out in waste by the Royal Commissioners. 

The Presment.—What I said was that the Commissioners did 
spend money. 

Mr. Bowrrnea.—Yes, the Commissioners spent £60,000 or 
£70,000, and the Commissioners built arcades, the Society laid 
out the gardens and the Commissioners made the necessary 
outlay. He should like to say a word on the circular which he 
was glad the Chairman had produced and read. He had the 
clearest possible recollection of having received that circular. 
The reason the interest was brought down to 4 per cent. was 
that the prospects of the gardens were extremely good. The 
Prince Consort was alive at the time, and everything in connec- 
tion with the gardens looked well. Besides that the debenture- 
holders received two guineas in the shape of admission to the 
gardens. They had a personal admission, or could send anyone 
they wished in their place. They gotin point of fact £7 2s., and 
even when that was reduced to £6 2s. it was not bad interest to 
get. In addition to that the debenture-holders were informed 
that their debentures should take precedence of every other 
claim after the maintenance of the gardens. At the time re- 
ferred to it was a good investment to take a debenture of the 
Society. Another point of importance was this—that allthrough 
the agreements ‘‘rent” was spoken of, but they must all bear in 
mind that with the exception of one year the Commissioners 
never received rent from the Society. It was quite true the 
word “rent” was used, but it was used only as a lawyer’s 
phrase; but what was really ‘‘rent’’ was the interest on the 
money which the Commissioners themselves had to borrow at 
4 per cent. to lay out and start the gardens. The Commissioners 
spent £50,000, the Society agreed to spend £50,000, and there 
was, say, that much raised on debentures. 


The PresmentT.—The total spent by the Society was £73,000, 
and the total spent by the Royal Commissioners was £63,000. 

Mr. Bowrine.—My point is that our claim as held on these 
gardens ranks next to the working expenses, and not one single 
farthing of the £60,000 could be received until you paid us our 
claim. That has been our legal position. I now come to a 
much more important point. The noble Chairman has told us 
we have been paid £5000 improperly. Ladies and gentlemen, 
as ladies are unfortunately debenture-holders as well as men, 
when £2000 a-year has to be paid to the debenture-holders, any 
statement with respect to £5000 being paid would represent the 
interest for two and a half years not paid to us, and that would 
take us back to the second half of 1873. That second half of 
1873 was during the unfortunate dissensions in the Society which 
commenced early in 1873, and therefore I think we can trace 
the non-payment of our interest to the unfortunate state of the 
Society at that period [cries of ‘hear ”]. Had the debenture- 
holders voted on that occasion, when the whole of the Council 
were turned out, and when the South Kensington interest took 
the supremacy, I believe the disaster would not have taken 
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place. I hold in my hand a paragraph I saw in the Morning 
Post some day last week, and which, to my mind, seems to have 
been inspired. It says, ‘‘ The position of the Society is this: 
It is not in debt, is paying its way, but in want of capital for 
carrying on its operations. To the debenture-holders £50,000 is 
due, but they have received in interest at 4 per cent. £30,000 in 
all.” Well, that looks as if we having received the £30,000 
should not be very much dissatisfied if we have to put up with 
a total loss of our money [a laugh}. 

The Presment.—I must say I never saw the article myself. 

Mr. Bowrina.—Then we have a significant article in the 
Journal of Horticulture. Ladies and gentlemen, it is no secret 
who the Editors of the Jowrnal of Horticulture are. Their 
names are printed on the front page of the paper, and one of 
them (Dr. Hogg) is an active and prominent member on the 
Council. Here, now, in the Journal of Horticulture of July 
27th is the following very serious statement with respect to the 
peyment of interest on the debenture bonds: ‘“ The only fault 
that can be charged against past Councils is that they should 
have paid interest on the debenture bonds when a profit had 
not been made. The interest on these is payable out of the 
surplus receipts from the gardens, and as it is well known that 
there has not been, except in two or three years, any surplus 
receipts from the gardens, the payment of debenture interest 
was manifestly most culpable. This has, no doubt, been the 
reason why the Society has been so crippled all along. An 
annual payment of £1950 for interest alone which was not due 
would ruin any concern. Happily the present Council have 
acted more justly towards the Society, and the payment of the 
interest is stopped.” Now,I hold that this is a most curious 
statement to be made. People have been paid their interest 
for the last sixteen years, and, indeed, because thatis the case 
we ought to be well content with our present position. Although 
itis not my business to go against the Society, we ought, as to 
a statement of fact, have our minds made clear, because if we 
think the Society has most culpably paid us our interest we 
ought not to be very happy in our minds. It was my lot in 1868 
to act as Honorary Secretary to the Expenses Committee, and 
that Committee had always laid before them an accurate state- 
ment of receipts and expenditure, and also as accurate an 
estimate as could be possibly made of the receipts and expendi- 
ture of the forthcoming year. Upon that statement as to the 
past and the future was regulated the amount which was to be 
laid out on the Society as a first charge—namely, the expenses 
of the gardens. I may state as a positive fact that in former 
times when I acted as Honorary Secretary, in no single year 
did the Expenses Committee allow any sum to go for the ex- 
penses requisite for the maintenance of the gardens until they 
satisfied themselves there was a sufficient sum to pay the de- 
benture-holders. 

The PREsmDENT.—Were you bound to do that ? 

Mr. Bowr1nc.—Not bound; but there always was a sufficient 
sum in those days to pay them. 

The Presment.—But you put it that the expenses for the 
Maintenance of the gardens had the prior claim. 

Mr. Bowr1ne.—In addition to all that, you must remember 
we had before us the estimate of the year. 

The Presmpent.—Then it was spread over a longer period. 

Mr. Bowr1ne.—At all events the minutes of the meetings show 
that up to the last three or four or even five years the interest 
was honestly and fully earned, and therefore, to the statement 
that it was improperly laid out, that I think is a sufficient 
answer. In conclusion of my remarks I would express a hope 
that some practical proposal will be made [cries of ‘‘ hear”’}. 
I think we ought to bring our deliberations to some practical 
and sensible conclusion. It would in my opinion be very 
desirable that a small committee of debenture-holders should 
be appointed to conier with the Royal Commissioners and the 
Council of the Society, because it is clearly our interest and our 
duty to place ourselves in communication with them. Iam in 
great hopes that someone will make some such proposal. I may 
add that three or four years ago the Commissioners made a pro- 
posal to the Society which I think the debenture-holders would 
have received very favourably. 

Admiral Sir E. Brncuer.—lt does not appear from what I can 
learn that the debenture-holders are to be present at the special 
general meeting of the Society to-morrow to represent at that 
Meeting our interests. I should like to know whether at to- 
morrow’s meeting the debenture-holders can come in and vote 
with the rest ? Fi 


The Presipent.—Certainly not. 

Admiral Sir E. Beucuer.—Then it will be all on one side. If 
people vote that the debentures be not paid, the voting will be 
all one side. } 

Dr. Manryn.—I may say I have felt it a very great grievance 
that we have not been admitted to the consideration of all the 
financial matters connected with the Society. The horticultural 
matters of the Society are all very well in the hands of the 
Society itself, but that all the accounts should be arranged and 
settled without the knowledge of the debenture-holders appears 
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to me to be a great hardship. I once more refer to the induce- 
ment we had to enter the Society. It was because the security 
was thought to be so good that the reduction in the interest was 
proposed. I relied entirely upon the bona fides of those who 
had the management of the affair, and possibly the result of 
this meeting and of the meeting to-morrow will be that the 
Royal Horticultural Society will come to a dissolution. In that 
case I should like to know upon whon, if upon anyone, we shall 
have a lien—that is, on the property in the gardens. Debenture- 
holders, as a general rule, have always a lien on some sort of 
substantial property [hear, hear]. I should propose that we 
put ourselves in communication with Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners and hear from them what terms they are likely to give 
us, or rather what terms we may look for [hear, hear]. I am 
not acquainted well enough with the internal affairs of the 
Society to be able to know whether if is the intention of the 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society to bring this Society 
to a close; and while I am upon that point I would also ask 
whether, inasmuch as Chiswick gardens are connected with 
Hes Society, we have not, in respect to our debt, a lien upon 
them. 


The PresmentT.—I think the observations of the last speaker 
are very well worthy of attention; but I would point out this, 
that if a committee of debenture-holders is appointed the com- 
mittee themselves would undoubtedly look into their legal posi- 
tion as to a lien upon the property of the Society, either upon 
its property here in South Kensington or its property in Chis- 
wick gardens. There will be a great advantage in doing that— 
indeed far greater than in hazarding legal opinions here which 
may be all reversed [applause]. 

Dr. Marryn.—Then, my lord, I will propose a resolution. 

t uhe PRESENT.—A resolution has just been put into my 
and. 

Dr. Martyn.—Well, probably it anticipates mine. 

The PresmpentT.—At all events I think it is a resolution which 
will meet the necessities of the occasion. 

Mr. G. Reay.—Well then my lord, the resolution I beg to pro- 
pose is this: “‘That a committee of debenture-holders be ap- 
pointed for the purpose of entering into communication with 
the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society and the Exhibi- 
tion Commissioners of 1851.” 

Dr. Martyn seconded the motion. 

The PRresient.—That is the most business-like course which 
could have been adopted. I should like to say that with refer- 
ence to a remark made as to a possible dissolution between 
Chiswick and South Kensington, that is not a matter that 
properly comes within the limits of our discusion to-day. That 
is a matter which is entirely in the hands of the Fellows of the 
Society. 

A DEBENTURE-HOLDER.—After that resolution is passed the 
first thing you have to do is to appoint a committee in accord- 
ance with its terms. 

The Cuarrman put the resolution for the appointment of a 
committee, which was unanimously carried. His lordship then 
said: The next thing you have to do is to nominate your 
committee. 

Dr. Martyn.—Those who form the committee should be 
thoroughly trained in all the business and affairs of the Society 
Lhear, hear]. 

The PRESIDENT wished to say, with reference to the remarks 
of Mr. Bowring, that he was glad to hear a gentleman of so much 
authority in the Society speak, but did not endorse his state- 
ment as to the mal-application of the funds being during the 
last three or four years. He (the President) only wished to 
make himself correct, and to show he had not intended to say 
the mal-appropriation was made within the last three or four 
years. . 


Lord Atrrep CHuRCHILL.—I may be allowed to remark that 
we paid during the last fifteen years £30,000 interest on deben- 
ture debt. We borrowed through the authority of the Royal 
Commissioners £5000 to pay our past debts and expenses. Well, 
it is very evident that if we had not paid that £30,000 we 
should have been able to clear our expenses without having 
to borrow that £5000. As to the fact of our being called to- 
gether to-day, I may state that the bye-laws do not provide 
for any dealing with the bondholders, but in the exceedingly 
critical position of the Society we felt it our duty to call you 
together [hear, hear], because our income is so low that in a 
short time the gardens would be bankrupt, and then we should 
be dropped into the Bankruptcy Court. We have also been 
advised by counsel that the Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society cannot resign their lease of the gardens without the 
consent of the debenture-holders. Therefore it is necessary, 
both for the interests of the Society itself and those of the de- 
benture-holders, that some arrangement should be made by 
you through your committee in order to confer with the Com- 
missionérs and endeavour to get from them as good terms as 
you possibly can [hear, hear]. I know it is disputed by the 
Commissioners and by others that the Commissioners are liable 
to you for 10s.in the pound, or for one-half of what is due to 
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you. They maintain this. The debenture-holders say, ‘Renew 
our lease.” They say, ‘‘ No, it is forfeited;” and then the de- 
benture-holders will rejoin, ‘‘ Well, then, pay us 10s. in the 
pound. You introduced the Society here. You brought the 
Society from Chiswick to South Kensington. You made your- 
selves joint partners with us; and you have also provided that 
under certain contingencies you are to receive an extra amount 
beyond what you now have.” Now this, I believe, would con- 
stitute a partnership. I think you should go to the Commis- 
sioners, and say to them, “Is it not better to come to some suit- 
able terms with us, and enable us to get out of our debts, and 
enable the Council of the Society to resign the lease?’’ These 
are the considerations which should occupy the committee, 
which should meet at an early day, and they should confer with 
the Commissioners as soon as possible [hear, hear |. 

Dr. Martyn (to the President).—Your lordship is not a de- 
benture-holder? 

The PreswEentT.—No. 

Lord A. Cuurcuitu.—But I ama debenture-holder [laughter]. 

The PresmEnT.—You had better appoint a committee, with 
power fo add to their number. 

Dr. Marryn.—I think Mr. Dick, from his intimate knowledge 
of the debenture-holders, knows those who are best acquainted 
with the business. I am to a certain extent a stranger here, 
and am at a loss to know who should be nominated. 

The PResment.—Suppose you form a committee of seven, 
mame three now and four afterwards. Perhaps that would do 
as well as any other course |hear, hear]. 

General Mackinnon then moved, and Mr. George Reay se- 
conded, a resolution to the effect that a committee of seven be 
formed—that Mr. Reay, Dr. Martyn, and Mr. Doughty be three 
members of it, and that they have power to choose the remain- 
ing four members. 

A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to the noble President, 
and then the meeting was closed. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

A spxcian general meeting of the Fellows of the Society was 
held yesterday afternoon to hear a statement from the President 
as to the financial position of the Society. In a lucid statement 
Lord Aberdare (the President) told the Fellows the exact 
Position of the Society, and showed that it was impossible for 
the affairs of the Society to be carried on under the present 
expenditure. ‘The noble Chairman placed the position of the 
Society before the Fellows as utterly hopeless; but, at the same 
time, said that the Fellows and the public ought to disembarrass 
themselves of the idea that there was any wish on the part of 
the Royal Commissioners to possess themselves of the gardens. 
| This was received with cheers]. There followed a great deal 
of discussion, in which Mr. Godwin, Mr. Guedalla, Mr. Liggins, 
Mr. Shirley Hibberd, the Hon. C. Butler, Mr. C. Morgan, Lord 
Alfred Churchill, Mr. Smee, and others took part, and eventu- 
ally the following resolution was passed :— That this meeting 
approves of the policy of the Council in endeavouring to effect 
& separation of interests between the Royal Horticultural Society 
upon equitable terms with the debenture-holders and life Fellows, 
and requests the Council to urge an early settlement with Her 
Majesty's Commissioners.” The resolution was moved by the 
Hon. C. S. Butler and seconded by Mr. Shirley Hibberd. A 
protracted meeting was brought to a close by a vote of thanks to 
the noble Chairman. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Aveust 2np. 


Fruit Commrrrr.—H. Webb, Esq., in the chair. Three 
bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes and two dishes of Nec- 
tarines (Elruge) were sent from Mr. Edmund Bland, gardener to 
J. G. Smith, Esq., Cranbourne Court, Winkfield. The berries 
of the Grapes were very large and fine. A letter of thanks wag 
voted. A red-fleshed Melon was -sent by Mr. O. Osman, South 
Metropolitan District Schools, Sutton, Surrey, but the flavour 
was inferior. Golden Nugget Melon, a green-fleshed variety, 
was sent by Mr. D. Davis Hughes, Kinmel Park Gardens, 
Abergele, but the flavour was inferior. Welbeck Seedling Nec- 
tarine was sent by Mr. W. Tillery of Welbeck Gardens. The 
frnit was of large size, very highly coloured, and of excellent 
flavour, resembling Elruge, but said to be two weeks earlier. A 
first-class certificate was awarded, subject to the statement 
about its earliness being verified. The same gardener sent ex- 
cellent examples of Grosse Mignonne Peach fully ripe from a 
glass-covered wail, to which a letter of thanks was voted. A 
dish of very fine unnamed Red Currants were sent from the 
Society’s gardens ; the bunches were very long and fine. 

A collection of Indian vegetables was sent by Mr. A. F. Barron 
from the Society’s gardens. The seeds had been sent by Col. 
Puckle. Amaranthus oleraceus, the seeds of which are used to 
make cakes, and Atriplex hortensis, whereof the leaves are 
boiled as a vegetable. A number of other herbs were in the 
collection which would be of no practical use in this country. 


Frorat Commirtee.—Mr. B.S. Williams in the chair. The 
subjects brought before the Committee were somewhat more 
numerous than has been usual of late. Particularly noticeable 
was a pan sent by Messrs. James Veitch & Sons, containing 
eighteen small plants of Begonia Davisii, a dwarf Peruvian 
species, thoroughly distinct and extremely brilliant. The 
plants were small, the leaves being about 14 inch in diameter, 
each plant producing one or more spikes of flowers of the most 
intense orange scarlet imaginable. The flowers averaged an inch 
in diameter, and the effect they produced was quite dazzling, 
the colour being very similar to that of the new proliferous 
Poinsettia. This free-flowering and almost hardy Begonia will 
not only prove a charming decorative plant, but will be invalu- 
able for purposes of fertilisation. A first-class certificate was 
unanimously awarded. Messrs. Veitch had also a first-class 
certificate for a new greenhouse Rhododendron—Maiden’s Blush; 
avery charming variety, the flowers being blush deepening to 
cream colour. The foliage is of the richest green, and the plant 
is extremely floriferous. It well deserved the award. Thesame 
firm exhibited a very fine Begonia—Monarch, the flowers being 
large and rich in colour, and the plant vigorous; also the hardy 
sweetly-scented shrub Olearea Hastii. 

A first-class certificate was awarded to Messrs. Daniel Brothers, 
Norwich, for Godetia Lady Albemarle, a remarkable and splen- 
did variety, far superior to any other of the family. The plants 
are not more than 6 inches in height, and may be said to be “all 
flowers.” The prevailing colours are crimson suffused with 
lilac. This is one of the most splendid of all hardy annuals. 
A similar award was made to Mr. Noble, Sunningdale Nursery, 
Bagshot, for anew Rose, Queen of Bedders, a seedling from Sir 
Joseph Paxton, but much richer and altogether superior to that 
Rose. As many as twenty-five flowers were produced on one 
truss, and the variety will be valuable for garden decoration. 

Messrs. F. & A. Smith, Park Road, West Dulwich, sent a large 
collection of Balsams, the flowers being exceedingly fine, and 
the colours distinct and varied. It is an excellent strain, anda 
vote of thanks was awarded for the collection. Mr. Dean ex- 
hibited single flowers of Balsams of no particular merit. Mr. 
Elliett, seedsman, 139, Bradford Road, Huddersfield, exhibited 
a pair of Cockscombs, very dwarf and fine; a vote of thanks 
was awarded. A similar award was made to Mr. Newman, gar- 
dener to W. H. Michael, Esq., Highgate, for a collection of 
Gloxinias, Rasanovias, and Tydeas in very good varieties. 

A vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Tomkins, nurseryman, 
Shardhill, Birmingham, for Tricolor Pelargonium Miss Rylands, 
the foliage being similar to that of Sophia Dumaresque, but the 
flowers being quite double and pinkish white. Mr. Chater, 
Saffron Walden, exhibited Hollyhocks, to one of which, Virgin 
Queen, white, a first-class certificate was awarded. Mr. Tong, 
gardener to J. S. Maw, Esq., Enfield, exhibited well-grown 
tuberous Begonias. 

A first-class certificate was awarded for double white Pelar- 
gonium Amelio Baltet (Lemoine). The white petals of this 
were extremely pure, the pips being thoroughly double and the 
trusses fine. ‘The plant possesses a good habit, but it would be 
improved if the foliage was of a darker green. Itis an excellent 
variety. It was exhibited from Chiswick, and had been sent to 
the Pelargonium Society by M. Lemoine of Nancy. From the 
Society’s gardens came plants of Hydrangea japonica variegata, 
some having been grown under glass, and one in the open air, 
the former showing to great advantage; also an old plant, seldom 
seen, of Dolichodeira tubiflora, a Tydea-like plant, with tall 
spikes and pure white flowers, and bat for being old would have 


_been honoured; also small healthy plants of Cissus discolor. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


THE CARPET BEDDING in the gardens at Cleveland House, 
Clapham Park, will shortly be in perfection, and we recom- 
mend all who are interested in this mode of flower-garden 
decoration to inspect these superlative beds. By the kindness 
of the owner, Mr. 8. Ralli, the gardens will be open to visitors 
after two o’clock on the afternoons of Tuesdays and Fridays 
throughout August and September. Last year these gardens 
were fully described on page 206, vol. xxix., andthe beds were 
there referred to as the best of their kind in the vicinity of 
London. This year they are totally distinct in design, yet 
equally effective—indeed the centre bed surpasses the best 
beds of last year, and is a masterpiece of the art (for art it is 
as here carried ont) of carpet bedding. It were futile attempt- 
ing a description of this bed, and a diagram of its mode of 
planting would be little short of a mockery; to be understood 
the bed must beseen. Nertera depressa is extensively planted, 
and associated with Sedum glaucum the effect is charming. 
Sedum acre elegans is also extremely chaste, and the rich green 
Sedum Lydium is this year doing admirable service. But Mr. 
Lege’s greatest ‘‘ hit” is the introduction, as a green carpet 
plant, of Mentha Pulegium gibraltarica variety of the com- 
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mon Pennyroyal), it is close, dense, and of the brightest green, 
quite superseding Tagetes, Cerastium arvense, and all other 
dwarf green carpet plants. It grows freely, is perfectly hardy, 
and requires no pinching. In these beds not a flower is to be 
seen, and two of them are noticeable as containing no yellow, 
the colours being all soft neutral tints. Conspicuous in this 
pair of beds are a series of eardrops formed with succulents 
and “gems” of Nertera. This small garden is highly worthy 
& Visit as containing the most perfect type of carpet bedding 
near the metropolis, and Mr. Legg is_to be congratulated on 
his success. 

—— WE have received from Messrs. Rivers & Son”of Saw- 
bridgeworth fruit of the Prnz-arpLe NzcTarrne, the largest we 
have ever seen. Indeed it is the largest) Nectarine of any kind 
we have everseen. The longitudinal circumference was exactly 
9 inches, and the latitudinal 8} inches; the weight being 6 ozs. 
and 3drachms. The fruit was grown on a‘standard cordon. 


WE very much regret to hear that the numerous small 
nurserymen and florists in the vicinity of Tottenham, Hornsey, 
and Leyton have had their crops much injured by the recent 
severe hailstorm, which was noticed in our columns last week. 
For this we think a subscription justified, and we are glad that 
a Committee, consisting of Mr. Fraser, Mr. Ware, Mr. Sweet, 
and Mr. Maller, is formed for raising it. These nurserymen 
have suffered extensively, and the assistance and support which 
they are enlisting on behalf of those who are less able to bear 
the losses to which they have been subjected is urgently needed. 
A meeting was announced to be held yesterday evening at 
the Green Dragon, Bishopsgate Street, London, to take into 
consideration the best means of raising a fund to relieve the 
pressing necessities of the sufferers, the circular convening the 
meeting stating, after a visit to the places named, that “ the 
injury done to the glass and plants is of such a deplorable 
nature that it is almost or quite sufficient to ruin” many who 
were overtaken with the violent storm. Calamities such as 
these show the importance of insuring in the Hailstorm In- 
surance Company, and similar losses will doubtless be provided 
against in the future; but in the meantime assistance is greatly 
required and will be appreciated. Mr. Fraser, The Nurseries, 
Lea Bridge Road, London, will receive subscriptions and com- 
munications. 

THE programme of the INTERNATIONAL HoRTICULTURAL 
Exursition to be held at Amsterdam in the April of next year 
has been issued, and may be had from Mr. H. Groenewegen, 
General Secretary, 5, Oetewalerweg, Amsterdam. The value of 
the prizes to be awarded should be announced. 


—— BerorE concluding (see p. 82) that nothing will de- 
stroy the Onton maccor, let your readers pour over the bed 
attacked water just off the}boil, and perhaps they will be sur- 
prised to find how much more heat the vegetable can stand 
than maggot life.—JosrpH WITHERSPOON. 


— A coRRESPONDENT, ‘A. Y.,” writes as follows :—‘‘ J. 
Muir, in his able article on protecting fruit, recommends sour 
beer in bottles to be hung up in the house for the DESTRUCTION 
or Wasps. If any of your readers were to place in the house 
two or three Tomato plants or more, according to the size of 
the structure, they would be proof against wasps without going 
to the expense or trouble of netting, tiffany, or paper bags.” 


—— Ir is the beautiful and unrivalled forms of FrRrn-Lirr 
which fling over Devonshire scenery its almost indescribable 
charm. Peer at low tide into yon dark and dripping cavern which 
yawns uponthesea! The bright sunshine that dances upon the 
rippling waves pauses at the cavern’s mouth, as if not daring to 
penetrate its gloomy depths. But one tiny gleam of light has 
ventured to cross the threshold; and sparkling on the dripping 
water, it flashes through the opaque blackness a kind of electric 
light. As the water falls, drip, drip, into the pool below, the 
light increases, and then—oh, glorious sight !—you see at the 
side and on the roof of this lonesome sea-cave the beautiful 
Sea Spleenwort (Asplenium marinum), hiding its roots in the 
cavern walls, and spreading out its bright-green and shining 
fronds that they may luxuriate in the dark humidity of its 
chosen retreat. Or peer over yonder cliff, whose inaccessible 
sides overhang the seething waves! Look closely into the 
shady cleft which nestles under yon projecting spur! There 
you may see, far out of your reach, one of the most rare and 
exquisite of the British Ferns—the Maidenhair (Adiantum 
Capillus-Veneris.) Could you venture near enough to grasp it 
in your hand you would indeed recognise that it is one of the 
most exquisite of plants. Its fine, black, wiry frond-stems, 
like a dark maiden’s hair—it is most appropriately named— 


rise in clusters from its crown; the main frond-stems being 
branched with smaller and more beautiful hair-like stems, 
which bear upon their tender points the delicate light-green 
fan-shaped leaflets. Wandering through the cool lanes of 
Devonshire you may, too, meet with the fragrant hay-scented 
Buckler Fern (Lastrea ewmula) which emits so beautiful an 
odour when pressed in the hand; with the delicately and trans- 
parently leayed Marsh Buckler Fern (Lastrea Thelypteris); with 
the Mountain Buckler Fern (Lastre2 montana), whose silvery 
fronds make the air fragrant when you tread upon them in 
their insipient unrolled state. But these varieties are not 
to be commonly encountered in every Devonshire lane. And 
still rarer—though found in Devonshire—are the Lanceolate 
Spleenwort (Asplenium lanceolatum), the tiny Forked Spleen- 
wort (A. septentrionale), the Tunbridge Filmy Fern (Hymeno- 
phyllum tunbridgense), and Wilson’s Filmy Fern (H. Wilsoni) 
The Moonwort (Botrychium Lunaria), and the common Adders- 
tongue (Ophioglossum vulgatum), are also Ferns of Devonshire 
growth.—(Heatn’s ‘‘ The Fern Paradise.”’) 


—— A writTER in ‘‘ Nature” states that ‘“‘one of the most 
valuable products both of Bosnia and Servia, as at present de- 
veloped, lies in their PLum crops, many of the peasantry de- 
pending entirely on these fruits as the means of subsistence 
through a great part of the year. The Plums, after being 
gathered, are mostly dried in the form of prunes, the secret or 
art of drying being known only to themselves. The Bosnian 
Plums are considered of a better quality than those either from 
Servia, Croatia, or Austria. A quantity of spirit is likewise 
prepared from these fruits. Amongst other vegetable products 
of the country may be included Tobacco, Potatoes, Flax, Hemp, 
Walnuts; and amongst cereals, Wheat, Maize, Barley, Oats, 
Rye, Millet, &c. Wheat and Maize are the principal food 
plants consumed in the country, some of the other products 
being exported in comparatively large quantities.” 


—— As proof of the hardiness of the newer kinds of the 
TUBEROUS-ROOTED BrEGonias raised by Messrs. James Veitch 
and Sons, there are now to be seen flowering in the Chelsea 
Nursery rows of plants in the open ground, and where the 
tubers have remained throughout the winter without any pro- 
tection having been given them further than that afforded by 
the walls of the houses near which the plants are growing. 
Other and choicer yarieties, which are extremely beautiful, 
which are being grown in pots, have the lights removed from 
them whenever the weather is favourable, and under this cool 
treatment the plants flourish admirably. That the plants ze- 
quire no other accommodation than that afforded by cold 
frames, renders them additionally valuable. Many errors are 
made in keeping these elegant and brilliant summer-flowering 
plants too warm and close. They do not require more heat 
than Fuchsias and Geraniums. In the Orchid house is now 
flowering the new Zygopetalum Sedeni, the result of a cross 
between Z. maxillare and Z. Mackayi, and partaking of the 
qualities of both parents. The lip is purple mottled with 
white, the sepals and petals being very dark. This is a distinct 
and beautiful Orchid, and is as sweet as a Lily. Lelia elegans 
alba is also flowering, and is as beautiful as it is rare, the 
petals and sepals being exceedingly pure, and the lip of the 
richest violet-purple imaginable. A most valuable plant. 


CHAPTERS ON INSECTS FOR GARDENERS. 
No. 10. 

I rurne if there is one insect above others which the majority 
of gardeners regard with an especial hatred it is the aphis in 
its multitudinous varieties. Many are the names expressive of 
dislike which I have heard hurled at these ‘ vile vermin,” but 
Ido not remember that I ever heard anyone insult them by 
calling them “ bugs,’ though bugs they are properly according 
to our entomological classification. ‘‘I am afraid,” said I in 
sympathising tones to a friend the other day, ‘that this will 
prove a great aphis year.’ With a deep sigh he reflectively 
answered, ‘‘ When is there a year that isn’t a great aphis year?” 
True enough, not a season is free from visitations of these pro- 
lific and persevering parasites ; still there are differences, and 
in certain years some of our garden plants enjoy a comparative 
repose from aphis attacks, while in other years the ery is, 
‘‘Aphis, aphis everywhere; and gardeners are tired of 
smoking, washing, and syringing. My usual prognostic is a 
cold May with not much rain and plenty of wind. When that 
occurs | expect to find aphides abundant; heavy rainfall is ob- 
jectionable to these insects, and I do not think they like very 
hot weather. 
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Proceeding with the second division of the Hemipterous 
order, to which, when we speak familiarly, we apply the 
English name ‘“ bugs,” inelegant though it be, just as we call 
the Coleoptera ‘‘ beetles,’ its importance will be seen from the 
mention of the aphis and its allies, which, as I have stated, 
occupy an unpleasantly prominent place in the order, being 
ranked in the second great division, that of the Homoptera. 
This word, of Greek derivation, indicates a marked peculiarity 
in the wings. Whatever the forewings may be composed 
of, they are uniform throughout, while in the Heteroptera 
we have two different textures combined in tho same pair of 
wings. Another notable difference between the divisions lies 
in the mouth, the Homoptercus species having it set very 
deeply in the head, co that, as Mr. Staveley expresses it by 
comparison, the organs of the mouth seem to spring from a 
part which in a man would be represented by the under side of 
the chin near the breast. There is, of course, the usual pro- 
boscis with bristle-like mandibles. Many of the females have 
ovipositors; and the female aphides in their power of pro- 
ducing fertile insects like themselves without intervening stages 
present us, as we shall seo hereafter, with a curious and long 
unsuspected anomaly in insect history. Almost all these 
species are stout-bodied, mostly with short antenna (but afew 
species have them very long), and the power of leaping is 
poesessed by a good proportion of the species, though they do 
not invariably use it. Only a small section of the Homoptera 
is vocal, the rest of the species pursuing their work in silence. 
Also there are some luminous species, the Lantern Flies of 
warmer climes having their place here; of that group of the 
order we have English representatives, but not light-givers. 
All the species are terrestrial and pacific—I am not aware of 
one that preys upon its fellows; and as tothe transformations, 
it is sufficient to state that the larva and pupa are not unlike 
the imago except in size, the pupa beivg active, exhibiting 
generally the wings partially developed. Some conceal them- 
selves with substances exuded from their bodies. 

The Homoptera break very easily into three natural groups, 
concerning the first of which I need not say much. In tho 
Trimera the antenn# are very small, with either three or six 
joints, and thd tarsi or feet also possess three joints. Tho 
family Cicadide only contains a solitary and rare British 
species, Cicada anglica, furnished with those vocal powers 
which have made these insects famous for ages. So deafening 
is tho sound produced by troops of the Cicadas in tropical 
countries that they have bcen heard miles off, the male in- 
sects alone, however, thus making themselves notorious. In 
some districts these are called ‘‘ grasshoppers,’ in others 
locusts,” from a notion of their destructiveness; but we have 
in England no representatives of the family that are injurious, 
though there are several species with beautifully veined wings 
which occur sometimes about meadows and woods. To the 
next family, the Fulgoride, I need devote little space; it is 
distinguished from the Cicadide by the position of the an- 
tenne, which are inserted below the eyes. Though we have 
forty species or more in these islands, they rarely visit gardens 
or make themselves obnoxious by their habits, leading a re- 
tired life, and needing to be hunted up by the microscopist, 
who occasionally seeks them to make an object of the beaded 
and delicate forewings. Abroad, chiefly in South America, the 
Lantern Flies belonging to this family add brilliancy to the 
evening landscape by a light beside which our glow-worm 
sparkle would be but feeble. In the Cercopide, the third 
family of the Trimera, the insects are leapers, as are those in 
the last family, but the antennm are situate between the eyes, 
not beneath them. The very abundant species called the 
Froghopper, or Cuckoo-spit, is a good example of the family, 
though it is certainly devoid of any connection with the frog 
or the cuckoo. It may be noted, however, that the appellation 
“Froghopper”’ is not incorrect, if we understand it as apply- 
ing to the leaping habits of the perfect insect, though it is pro- 
bable the origin was in a belief that the frog produced the 
spume or froth in which this larva is concealed. Aphrophora 
spumaria, the Latin name, is applicable enough to this par- 
ticular species; and the generic name indicates the habit pre- 
valent amongst its brethren, for in trath we have many of 
these Froghoppers, though A. spumaria is the commonest. 
The frothy substance surrounding these larve is of course sap 
derived from the plant on which they are feeding, yet I think 
it is sap which has passed through the process of secretion, 
and not just as it leaves the plant. Oftentimes after rain the 
larves may be seen exposed, but they make all haste to involve 
themselves again in a liquid which protects them from the sun 


-have the aphides. 


and also from the attacks of enemies. As these Froghoppers 
waste thus more than they need as nutrimext (for at times the 
froth flows down in good-sized clear drops), plants infested by 
them must suffer a loss of vitality; I must admit, however, 
that naturalists have argued otherwise, believing, perhaps, 
that bleeding may ba as good for plants as our ancestors 
thought it was for the human body. Necessarily many gar- 
deners do not connect the mature Froghopper—leaping from 
leaf to leaf with a jump said to represent aspring of 400 yards, 
supposing a man could Jeap so far in proportion to his size— 
and the frothy deposit on the bushes in early summer. All 
the Froghoppers have roof-like wings, also a curious enlarge- 
ment of the front joint of the thorax, which in two or three 
species sticks out like a kind of keel, covering the wings. 
Ptyelus bifasciatus is a singular individual in this family, 
having the wings crossed by two bands, while the ground 
colour in different specimens is of various shades botween grey 
and black. Cercopis sanguinolenta is a species with vivid 
tints of scarlet, and a velvety appearance in the wings caused 
by a crowd of minute rounded spots of black. It haunts 
Ferns, though fortunately it is an uncommon insect. 

The second section in this subdivision of the Hemiptera is 
called Dimera from the feet having only two joints; the an- 
tenn are also longer than in the Trimera, the wings being 
usually carried by those imagos that possess them in a roof- 
like position. If I name the family of the Psyllide first it is 
not out of compliment because these insects are of any service 
to the garden, for the case is just the reverse, but their being 
endowed with the power of leaping; the ten-jointed antenna 
and the large thorax eeem to place them in advance of their 
brethren the aphides. The two families are often confounded 
by the ordinary observer, since the Psyllidw, though able to 
jump, do not always exert this faculty, and in size and habit 
the families are nearly alike, even to the possession of certain 
species which can waft themselves along by small tufts of a 
cottony exudation, in which at other times they find conceal- 
ment. One or two species of the genus Psylla bave been called 
‘“‘ Hoppers,” and others have received the name of ‘‘ Chermee,” 
quite as un-English as the appellation ‘‘ Psylla,” though some 
writers think it preferable. Psylla Mali bas, doubtless, been 
frequently supposed to be the hated ‘‘ American blight,” for 
it is surrounded during its larval condition by a mass of 
whitish threads, which may be deemed to represent in a differ- 
ent form the saliva of the Cuckoo-spit or Frogbopper, and 
like that the cottony substance is secreted, not manufac- 
tured, by the insect. Tho specialty of these larve is tho 
bud of the Apple; at times the imagos may be seen on the 
trunks of the trees in little parties, conspicuous, though so 
small, from their brilliantly white wings and yellow-ringed 
bodies. The Pear also has its kindred pest in Psylla Pyri 
similar to the Apple-haunting species, save that the body is 
greenish. This epecies is discovered to make at one period the 
young ehoots the object of its attack, at another the blossoms, 
and it has even been discovered upon the fruit. These larve 
do not exude a cottony covering, apparently as a rule finding 
protection in their numbers, nor has it been ascertained that 
this and others of the Psyllm have so many parasitic foes as 
The gardener’s most effectual modes of 
‘‘ settling’ them are, I suppose, fumigation with tobacco or 
similar narcotics where that can be done, and washing the 
trees infected. That beautiful plant the Camellia, source of 
much care and trouble as well as enjoyment, has its Chermes 
as well as its aphis and its coccus; and Psylla Crategi, though 


‘thus named, is a visitant to the houses where Camellias are 


congregated together, disfiguring the plants or checking their 
growth. Hardly a Box tree grows anywhere which has not 
had the mark of Psylla Buxi set upon it; in this case the 
insect does not appear to exhaust the strength of the shrub, 
but it gives an ungraceful look to the ends of the twigs and 
branches. The Rose, too, has its parasite of this family in 
the form of an insect known as Typhlocyba Ros, which often 
escapes particular notice amongst the multitude of enemies 
attacking the queen of garden flowers. 

The Payllide do not, I believe, produce honeydew in any 
instance, this peculiar substance being attributable to aphides 
only. These important insects I must defer my notice of 
until the succeeding paper; but as the season when honeydew 
is principally conspicuous has recently passed over, I will here 
make a few statements with regard to it which may serve to 
set some gardeners thinking on the subject. Of course I do 
not submit them as certainties, like geometrical axioms, and I 
shall be glad to be corrected by those, whose opportunities of 
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observation have been more extensive than mine. Honeydew, 
then, as I take it, is not exuded from plants under any circum- 
stances, but it closely resembles vegetable juices, because, 
though deposited by aphides, it undergoes little change in the 
process of secretion. Secondly, it is usually, but not invari- 
ably, connected with migrations of aphides, the insects on 
arriving at a new locality depositing honeydew on the upper 
surfaces of the leaves; they may possibly leave honeydew be- 
hind them on departure, but thisis doubtful. Thirdly, honey- 
dew does no injury to the plants on which it is found, though 
it is important as a sign of aphis presence. Fourthly, although 
it has been thought that honeydew is connected with certain 
states of the weather, it is only in a secondary sense, because 
those states of weather have to do with aphis migrations. 
Fifthly, these migrations very frequently occur on dull days in 
spring or early summer when there is but little wind stirring 
and the air is dry owing to the wind being easterly. If aphides 
generally travel with an east wind, there would be additional 
reason for regarding breezes from that quarter as blighting 
and inauspicious in their effects.—J. R. 8. C. 


WHITE TRUFFLE AND OTHER RARE FUNGI. 


Ir has frequently been remarked that while certain kinds of 
fungi appear every year in the same locality, others are ex- 
tremely capricious as to the time of their occurrence and the 
number of specimens produced. A single specimen, for instance 


Fig. 9.—White Truffle. 


of Paxillus paradoxus, an Hungarian species, occurred last year, 
one in the west of England and the other in Kent, and in both 
instances was perfectly new to the British mycologist. The 
genus Sprassis was utterly unknown in this country till lately, 
but has now turned up in more than one locality. The White 
Truffle of Sowerby is a remarkable instance of the excessive 
scarcity of a particular species. From the time when it was 
figured by Sowerby a single specimen only occurred to Mr. 
Currey at Blackheath; Cooke found cne also, and it has occurred 
in Herefordshire, and we have heard that it has lately been found 
under Oaks at Windsor—a species, it may be remarked, which 
has never been found by Messrs. Tulasne in their numerous 
researches, though it was not unknown to Vittadini. Corda 
appears to be the only one who has hitherto met with it in 
abundance, and excellent figures are given from his pencil in 
Krombholz grand volume. It was therefore with peculiar 


pleasure, during an excursion to the very interesting grounds 
of Rockingham Castle in Northamptonshire, that fine speci- 
mens of this rare plant were given to us by the excellent 
gardener Mr. Brown, who has found it more than once under 
Oak trees, not truly subterranean, but just peeping out of the 
ground, as is sometimes the case with the common Truffle, as 
in Somersetshire, where we have geen it cut in half in mowing 
the lawns. 

The White Trufiie appears to be very common in Bohemia, 
where it occurs in shady woods, andis much valued on account 
of its delicate flavour. It is too rare in this country to make 
it of much importance.—M. J. B. 


FEATHERED HELPS IN GARDENS. 


Or the value of peewits in gardens my experience enables 
me to speak in the highest possible terms of approval. For 
some years I was in a garden in which seagulls were kept as 
grub-scavengers; also hawks as bird-scarers, and both kinds 
of birds were extremely useful. I was in another walled gar- 
den in which was enclosed from two to half a dozen peewits— 
plovers—as the birds could be obtained, and I found these. 
birds decidedly preferable to the gulls. 

Than peewits no birds can possibly be more diligent in 
hunting-out and devouring slugs, snails, and grubs of all kinds 
which infest the garden. I have seen them run their long 
bills round the crowns of Strawberry plants, passing from 
plant to plant for an hour together, and many times I have 
watched them insert their bills as deeply as possible into the 
surface of bare ground and “ fish-out’’ worms and grubs. I 
have seen them try the ground for a hundred times in suc- 
cession in searching for hidden food, and seldom searching in 
vain, finding by a wonderful instinct what human eyes could 
not see or man’s reason fathom. 

These birds were treated as advised by ‘‘ WinTsHIRE REcToR”’ 
on page 72, being cared for and prized as valuable assistants, 
also ornamental. Yet as stated, kindly as they may be treated, 
they will escape if an opportunity is afforded them, but after 
a time they become in a measure tame, especially when three 
or four of them have been preserved together for a few years. 
On one occasion by a neglect of the timely clipping of one 
wing of each bird, one of birds became able to fiy perfectly, 
and did fly over the tree tops but not far, and ‘‘ returned to 
its mates” in the garden, but at length, after perhaps having 
returned a hundred times, it flew away altogether. 

During a severe winter, although the birds were fed, they 
died, and for three seasons we were without peewits, and year 
by year the injury from slugs and snails became greater, 
rendering liming and hand-picking necessary to preserve the 
crops of vegetables and Strawberries. More birds were eventu- 
ally obtained, and slugs and such-like vermin gave us no more 
trouble. Where these birds can be preserved between walls 
they may be safely left to look after the slugs. The birds are 
ever foraging and ever devouring, and of the greatest value in 
a garden, and not,on the other hand, doing the slightest 
harm in any way. 

But, as has been well said, they must have water at all 
times, and food also in frosty and very dry weather. They 
must also be placed under shelter during a long period of very 
severe weather, or be they ever so well fed they will succumb 
to the cold. We used to place them in cold pits or frames 
when the frost was protracted and unusually severe. In dis- 
tricts where the birds inhabit, young birds may be purchased 
for 6d. each from boys working on farms. 

It is remarkable that old egg-hunters know immediately on 
entering a field not only whether there are any nests in it, but 
whether the nests contain eggs or whether they contain young 
birds. This information is given by the peculiar flights and 
noise of the old birds: if these are not understood the dis- 
covery of the nests is most difficult, but if the habits of the 
birds are known their nests are found with certainty and ease. 

These birds are as useful in gardens as cats are in barns, 
and I cheerfully corroborate all that has been written of their 
value.—A LincomNsHIRE GARDENER. 


BISHOPSTOWE. 


Waxrine from Torquay, and turning from the cliffs of 
Anstis Cove to reach some one of the neighbourhood’s special 
lanes, I came in sight of Bishopstowe. This is a modern 
residence, built and named by Dr. Philpots, formerly Bishop 
of Exeter. He purchased the ground, made it his favourite 
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residence, and died here. His executors sold it to its present | 


) to know whether the plant is naturally and healthily casting 
occupier, Sampson Hanbury, Esq. The house is descended |-its leaves or no. If a fine glossy green or well-mealed white 
from by two terraces ornamented by flower beds, and overlooks | growth is being developed as the large outer leaves decay the 
the gardens. -The dressed grounds are four and a half acres, | plant is all right. I do uot like to see an Auricula lose its 
and the kitchen garden one and a half acre in extent. The | foliage almost as fast as it gets it, nor a leaf decay out of its 
soil is not good for gardening, clay predominating; but this | turn—that is, before the older foliage outside it dies; nor 
suits the Roses, which are superior, and, which I did not | again to see leaves curled with yellow streaks that seem to 
expect, a selection of Conifers. There are only two specimens | cripple them. I should not wish to pronounce hastily upon 
which are not thriving. Along each side of the main walk is | your correspondent’s plants, still less to mislead him. Perhaps 


a row of Columbines, the most varied in form and colour that 
I have yet seen. Geraniums are outdoors throughout the 
year, but they were killed by the frosts of last winter. 
crop of Grapes is very good and regular, but early forcing is 


not desired, and the Black Hamburghe and Museats are grown | 


in the same house. Every department is well cultivated, and 


The | 


| I may hear again if nothing I have said agrees with his case. 
| But certainly at this time the Auricula is parting with its large 
outer foliage, and the plants are starting into active growth at 
the heart. 

Should your correspondent ever, in his young dayg with the 


Auricula, be suddenly made anxious to know whether they are 


Fig 10.—BisHorstowe. 


bears witness to the care and skill of Mr. William Wood, the 
head gardener. 

The broad border of the central terrace walk is planted 
with mixed Gladioluses next the wall, then a row of Tagetes 
signata pumila, then a row of Geranium Vesuvius and a row 
of Mrs. Pollock Geranium, edged with Lobelia Blue King. 
The narrow border next the high wall is planted with Zinnias, 
Asters, Stocks, Helichrysums, and mixed Geraniums. The 
vases, about eighty in number, are filled with various Gera- 
niums, edged with Sedums, Lobelias, &. 

There are many plants that grow and thrive here that 
require a greenhouse in the eastern counties. Myrtles, Ve- 
ronicas, &c., are quite hardy and flower out ot doors. Fine 
plants of Veronica are here 8 feet high and in fine bloom, and 
usually continuo in flower up to Christmas. The Roses were 
spoiled by the hot weather, and the kitchen-garden crops 
suffered from the same cause, the soil being shallow, resting 
on the limestone. 


AURICULA LEAVES DECAYING. 


From your correspondent ‘“‘ ALFRED’? come two large yellow 
leaves with the complaint that many are turning so. There is 
nothing about the specimens sent to indicate any other process 
than that of natural decay. They seem to have belonged to 
the blooming foliage, which at this season is ready to pass 
away in proportion as the autumn growth setsin. It is easy 


right or not, and have no florist friend at}hand‘to consult with, 
I can refer him to a very trusty informant, probably close by, 
who will tell him at a glance. Let him seek out a bunch of 
any common border Auricula in his own or some old-fashioned 
cottage garden, and the phase of rude health which these un- 
tutored savages will exhibit is just the condition that his 
cultured plants should show. He will only feel sorry that there 
are no such clumps of Page’s Champion in existence.—F. D. 
Horner, Kirkby Malzeard, Ripon. 


OUR BORDER FLOWERS—MONARDAS. 


WE need not for one moment hesitate to say that Monardas 
though a small family are among the neglected plants ; seldom 
seen and less cared for; mistaken by many for Salvias, from 
which they are quite distinct ; said to be from North America ; 
introduced to us so long ago as 1656. We sometimes come 
across one of these fine old border flowers, and when met 
with we often find an unsightly object. Left to themselves 
they soon get into a semi-wild state, as though they wanted to 
hide from our view. When well in hand they are of robust 
habit, and have # graceful appearance in open spaces in shrub- 
bery borders. In moderately good soil they will do well and 
in a great measure look after themselves, bearing a good deal 
of rough usage, and living often a long time. : 

We seldom see more than one or two.of this family in cul- 
tivation. Monarda purpurea and M. didyma are sometimes 
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met with. There is a white kind called Monarda Russelliana, 
a very desirable plant of much less habit than the foregoing, 
but when cared for and well established is a very attractive 
plant, continuing in bloom for along time. Monarda gracilis 
is the least of the race; its purple flowers prove attractive in 
our borders. 

There are other kinds equally ornamental, but I feer that 
some of them ouly exist on paper. They do not require the 
attention that some of our border flowers do. They thrive in 
ordinary garden soil, but they are the better for a little liberal 
treatment in the way of fresh loam and well-decomposed manure 
when replanted, which is best done in spring when growth has 
commenced. When the flower stems rise they are the better 
for being thinned ; they show themselves to greater advantage. 
They are the better for being neatly staked to prevent them 
being broken bythe wind. Increased by division in the spring. 
When in good condition they are useful for exhibition, and 
will repay eny extra labour they may entail on the cultivator. 
—VERITAS, 


TODEA SUPERBA AS A ROOM FERN. 


TueEreE is a pretty general impression that it is difficult if 
not impossible to grow this exquisitely lovely Fern in the sit- 
ting-room. It may interest some of your readers to know how 
it may, by very simple meang, be reared to the greatest beauty 
—and, I am satisfied, if this were necessary or desirable, to 
exhibition size—with much less trouble or difficulty than any 
one of the Adiantum type. 

Four years ago our plant was a tiny seedling with a couple 
of fronds barely an inch long, end we were warned by everyone 
that it would be dead in a month. The first object was to 
secure it so far as could boa done in a sitting-room constantly 
occupied, and the greater part of the year with both gaslight 
and fire heat—its natural conditions—a damp atmosphere, very 
moderate light, and complete exclusion from direct sunrays. 
With this view the thumb-pot containing it was sunk to rather 
over its brim in a shallow seed-pan filled with live Hypnum 
moss, and a kell-glass placed over the whole. A 3-inch one 
was at first sufficient. We chose Hypnum in preference to 
either sphagnum or any of the dwarf Selaginellas, in the hope 
that it would keep always fresh and green under these con- 
ditions—a2 Lupe which has been amply fulfilled. At varying 
times—from once in ten days to once a-month according to 
the weather—Todea and moss alike were dewed well over with 
tepid water through 2 fine rose, the glass being at once re- 
placed. 

This treatment has been ever since continued, the containing 
vessel and the bell-glasses being enlarged as required. It now 
more than fills a 24-inch glass, the largest I have been able to 
procure. There are upwards of fifty fronds, from 8 to 15 inches 
long, and 6 to 9 broad; and were a larger glass procurable, or 
greater size manageable, it could be easily grown to rival the 
largest exhibition specimen. The persistence of the fronds is 
extraordinary. Only three have ever been cut away, and these 
were so because they had been partially scorched by the sun 
having accidentally struck on them where they touched the 
glass. ; 

Its position has always been on the floor, at a north bow- 
window, under a large Wardian case, which to a great extent 
shades it. In these circumstances a certain degree of blanching 
might have been expected. On the contrary, the depth of the 
green far surpasses all I have seen in any specimen grown in 
the ordinary way; the fronds are always gemmed over with 
myriads of tiny diamonds, and their delicate transparency is 
such that on holding a sheet of white paper behind one of 
them its whole interior structure comes into view. Direct 
sunlight is never allowed to strike on it. It has only once 
been repotted, a few months after we got it, and then only into 
a 3-inch pot, in which it still remains. On that occasion we 
found that nearly all the curious filmy roots had left the pot, 
striking over its surface and rambling all through the Hypnum. 
It has never since shown the least sign of being straitened for 
pot room, or failing to find in the moss all the sustenance it 
needs. The moss, again, was supplied with no soil whatever, 
and has all along maintained the most vigorous health, and a 
delicacy of beauty almost rivalling that of the Todea, apparently 
from the slow decay of the lower portions of it. 

For two or three years it has been seeding freely ; and it is 
not easy to give an idea, to those who have not seen it in this 
state, how the tiny, jet-black gleaming sporangia add to the 
beauty of the fronds. Unlike any genera I can at present 


recall, these fertile fronds remain persistent and do not decay. 
Last year one or two seedlings were discovered struggling up 
through the moss, one of which was safely potted-off, and is 
now being brought up, with every prospect of success, exactly 
like its parent. This year there is the appearanco of a large 
crop of this, though of course it is doubtiul whether they will 
not be overpowered in their first conferve-looking stage by the 
Hypzum. 

The plant was one of a large batch of seedlings raised by 
Mr, Patterson, Millbank, near Edinburgh. Whether it has to 
some extent “sported,” or whether one or two peculiarities 
are due to the way in which it has been grown, I cannot say. 
These peculiarities are, that the stipe is longer than in the 
normal form ; the fronds are more triangular in form; and 
they are also more “fuzzy,” as my daughter, whose pet it is, 
calls it. I incline, however, to think there haa been a slight 
degree of sporting, as our seedling, so far as we can yet judge, 
though under the very same treatment, approaches much more 
closely the normal type. 

Any of your Fern-loving readers who may be induced to try 
the experiment will, I am satisfied, find this exquisite species, 
once started, give less trouble to grow to full beauty in fire- 
heated, gas-lighted rooms than attends our own Lady Fern, 
by following out this mode of culture, or such modification of 
it as may occur to them. The essential points are—a con- 
stantly damp atmosphere around the plant; a considerable 
degree of shade and careful exclusion of direct sunrays from 
it; and any free loose medium, such as Hypnum or other 
dwarf moss, through which the roots may ramble.—M. (in The 
Gardener). 


NEW EDITION. 


The Tree-Lifier, or a New Method of Transplanting Forest 
Trees By Col. GEorGE GREENWOOD. Third Edition. Lon- 
don: Longmans & Co. 


WE have mentioned favourably the previous editions, and it 
is for the information of new readers that we quote the follow- 
ing passage from the volume :— 

‘“Among the advantages of transplanting with ‘the tree- 
lifter ’ may be reckoned its cheapness. Its simplicity is such 
that the whole may be performed, and even single-handed, by 
a eommon day labourer. One man may plant one tree per 
day of from 25 to 30 feet in height. To transplant trees with- 
out the ball of earth requires great skill, care, labour, and 
expense in tracing out the small fibres of the roots, whose 
extreme points, with their supposed spongioles, could by no 
delicacy of operation be retained, aud which after all are 
nearly valueless. All transplanted trees are the better for 
being watered, but with the ball of earth this is by no means 
necessary. To transplant without the ball of earth, and not 
to water for at least two summers, is hopeless.” 


WARDIAN CASES AND FERNERIES. 
(From the Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society.] 

PLANT CASES a8 we know them are classed under two heads— 
first the Wardian case, in which are grown foliage plants, 
Ferns, &c.; plants too large or too coarse to look well in a 
small case. Although the first Ward’s case was only a bottle, 
in which by accident Mr. Ward discovered that plant life 
could be sustained, from some cause or other we seem to have 
adopted the name Fernery for cases that are covered with a 
glass shade, in which only the more delicate or smaller varie- 
ties of Ferns are cultivated. The schedule of this Society 
limits the size of the Fern case to 15 inches in diameter. 

In drawing a line between the Wardian case and fernery, 
the Flower Committee ruled out a case put up for competition 
that was filled mostly with foliage plants, deciding that such 
plants were not admissible to a fernery except when they 
were of such size and character as would not interfere with the 
general beauty and harmony of the whole, and then only in a 
small proportion to the number of plants used. 

In this article I will endeavour to give some experience I 
have had with cases varying in size from 4 to 15 inches in 
diameter. 

The case may be made of tin, earthenware, or wood; it 
matters not which, so long as proper regard is had to drainage. 
This, as in Wardian cases, is of vital importance to the health- 
ful growth of plants under fhe Fern shade. I say this is of 
the first importance, as many persons who have the manage- 
ment of ferneries use so little judgment in their care, that 
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without a proper outlet for water the cases soon become per- 
fectly sodden. I have seen more plants destroyed in cases 
from the want of drainage and from overwatering than from 
any other cause. Most of the failures I have met with have 
arisen from either too much water or too little light, and fre- 
quently both combined, although the persons having them in 
charge have strenuously denied that any more water had been 
used than the plants required, and have insisted that they 
were placed in a very light situation. The light situation is 
usually quite a dark one—generally a space between two 
windows, with a dead wall behind it, or in a corner receiving 
a little light obliquely from a window 2 or 3 feet distant. 
When the plants are turned out it is found that they have 
been treated as aquatics, and kept fairly up to their knees in 
mud and water. Then people wonder at their want of success. 
The Hancinc FerNery was my first attempt in this direc- 
tion. I designed it to take the place of the hanging basket, 
which so seldom appears in good condition in the home. The 
case was turned from walnut, several pieces being glued and 
nailed together to get the proper depth, and also to keep the 
wood from warping. It tapered to a point at the bottom, to 
give lightness to its appearance. A zinc pan with a rim to 
receive the shade fitted the case loosely enough to be readily 
removed when watering was necessary. This case as first con- 
structed was covered with a shade 8 inches in diameter and 
10 inches high, and was suspended by silvered copper wire. 


The case first exhibited in this hall in June, 1871, had a shade | 
12 inches in diameter and 14 inches high; was elaborately | 


turned from maple and walnut, ornamented with ebony 
trimmings, and filled with the following named plants :— 
Onychium japonicum, Adiantum assimile, A. cuneatum, Sela- 
ginella Wildenovii, Panicum variegatum, Fittonia Pearcei, 
F. argyroneura, Lycopodium denticulatum var., and Mitchella 
repens, some Lichens and Wood Mosses. It was awarded the 
Society’s silver medal. 

This case when taken from the hall was suspended in my 
window, where it received the morning sun for about an hour 


each day, and was not disturbed again till January, excepting | 


when it was occasionally turned to the light. 
mass of green.‘ I noticed considerable soil on the glass, carried 
up by slugs in their nocturnal rambles; also some decayed 
fronds of the Adiantum. Altogether it was as much of a suc- 
cess as a close case could be, and would probably satisfy most 
people who grow plants for home decoration. 

There are some plants that seem better suited to a close 
case than to any other situation. They are confined chiefly 
to the Lycopods and Selaginellas. Many of them are very 
beautiful, rivalling, and in some cases closely resembling, 
their allies the Ferns in beauty of form and delicate feathery 
appearance. They make superb specimens grown singly under 
a shade; and I consider ihis the most satisfactory way to 
grow them, having the case large enough to fully develope 
their beauty of form and habit. Their growth is generally 
quite rapid, and to anyone who delights in a well-grown plant 
the culture is worth trial. Selaginella Lyallii, S. africana, 
S. plumosa, S. umbrosa, and S. triangularis make quite large 
plants and are erect in habit. There are many others usually 
found in plant catalogues, and as far as I have tested them 
all are eminently fitted for close cases, and their growth is 
much more rapid than when grown outside. I usually com- 
bine them with Ferns in the arrangement of a case, and think 
the effect is much better for the combination. 

The Fittonias are another class of plants which are fayour- 
ites with me. Their bright crimson and silver veinings are a 
great acquisition to the fernery, lighting it up wonderfully, 
and seemingly never ont of place, no matter what the size of 
the case maybe. They also make superb plants by themselves. 
i once had a plant of F’. gigantea which filled a shade 12 inches 
in diameter and 14 inches high. It was the finest plant of 
the kind I ever met with. Its habit became erect, and the 
colour of the foliage seemed very much more brilliant than 
we ordinarily find it. But the variety is too coarse to be 
grown satisfactorily with small Ferns. The Wardian case is 
the more suitable place for it. F. Pearcei is the best for all 
purposes ; being & vigorous grower a mere scrap £0on produces 
@ good plant, and it will live under almost any treatment in 
a close case. Its habit is not so recumbent as when grown 
without. F. argyroneura is very beautiful, but it has one 
fault—that of damping-off when it is chilled, thus spoiling it 
for winter use, unless in a very warm situation: but it is just 
the plant for summer use. There are so few plants of a white 
or silvery appearance suitable for this purpose, that I use the 
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Fittonia argoroneura as long as the foliage will hang together, 
and then replace it with something else. 

A few weeks since I had the good fortune to be shown @ 
plant of Todea superba growing in a Wardian case. The case 
was about 2 feet square, and as many feet high, with a flat 
top. A pan about 8 inches in diameter, filled with this truly 
superb plant in vigorous growth, occupied the centre. Other 
Filmy Ferns were planted out in the case; but this, the grand 
object of the whole, was slevated several inches above the 
others, showing conspicuousiy its full beauty. An English 
author says of it, ‘Delicate and fragile, with its semi-trans- 
parent fronds, it looks like tufts of the most beautiful seaweed 
plucked from the decorations of a mermaid’s ocean home.” I 
have seen larger plants of this species, but none in such fine 
condition. It was grown in a cool room near a west window, 
the light partly obscured by a drawn shade. This plant is 
just the thing for a large Fern shade, as it needs as little air 
as the Selaginellas, very little light, and a cool situation, and 
when once established needs but little attention. The Filmy 
Ferns are eminently fitted for growing singly in cases by them- 
selves. The only cbjection is the expense of many of them, 
but I would rather have one plant of Todea superba than 
dozens of ordinary Ferns. 

The great difficulty I have always found in ferneries is to 
reach the plants after they have filled or partly filled the case. 
It is easy enough to remove the shade, but to replace it so that 
the plants may retain their former position is not so easy. 
This is so with regard to delicate Ferns; the fronds will tip 
about, look out of place, and otherwise mar the arrangement. 
If you could only reach them from the top all would be 
remedied very quickly. Frequently I have been forced to 
allow a large slug to have his own way rather than disturb the 
shade when the case was looking well, and in many instances 
have allowed decayed fronds to remain rather than run the 
risk ef destroying the arrangement by removing the shade. It 
was almost as much on this account as for ventilation that i 
constructed the dome-top or ventilated Fern case, which is as 
easily managed as an ordinary Wardian case. Lifting the 
dome does not disarrange the plants, as they are all confined 
within the cylinder, which need never be disturbed for this 
purpose. This case is constructed as follows :— 2 

The case or stand is of wood, 6 inches deep, and resting 
upon three small feet. There is a large opening underneath, 
covered with a moveable slide to admit or exclude the air. 
It has a zinc pan one-half an inch less all round than the 
wooden case. This half-inch space is covered all around at 
the top of the pan, which leaves a flat surface of zine 1 inch 
wide, with an outside rim to receive the glass cylinder. This 
flat surface of zinc is pierced with half-inch holes in its entire 
circumference about 3 inches apart. When the glass cylinder 
is in place the half-inch holes are inside the case. The cylinder, 
of annealed glass, fits neatly into the zinc rim, and is 15 inches 
in diameter by 14 inches in height. TEncircling the upper 
edge of the cylinder is a copper rim 1 inch wide, with edge 
turned downward on the outside a quarter of an inch wide to 
fit on to the cylinder. The flat surface of the rim is perforated 
with quarter-inch holes, and the inner edge turns up a quarter 
of an inch to receive the dome or cover, which is 8 inches high 
and 124 inches in diameter. The holes in this copper rim are 
on the outside, so that when the valve in the bottom of the 
case is open the air passes up through the holes round the 
zine pan and out at the copper rim. The whole case when 
complete stands 29 inches high from the table. 

This case was first exhibited in 1873, and was filled at that 
time with Onychium japonicum, Adiantum cuneatum, A. as- 
simile, Panicum variegatum, Selaginella Wildenoyii, S. stoloni- 
fera, S. Martensii, Fittonia Pearcei, F. argyroneura, and Lyco- 
podium denticulatum var. A perforated cocoanut shell filled 
with Adiantum assimile was suspended from the top, giving 
completeness to the whole. This case is quite an expensive 
one, and can never become popular on that account; but for 
convenience in the management and culture of plants it has 
no rival. It received the Society’s silver medal at the time of 
the first exhibition. 

Generally, too many and too large plants are crowded into 
the fernery, giving it a heavy and unsightly appearance, and 
filling the shade completely at the outset without room for 
further growth. Dracenas and other plants of this kind make 
a fine display in the Wardian case, but are certainly out of 
place under 2 glass shade. I know it is very difficult even for 
those too who are not wanting in taste in other matters to 
understand this. . 
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There are very few foliage plants that can be introduced into 
the fernery. I would recommend only plants of dwarf habit, 
such as Panicum variegatum, a very pretty Grass, with pink, 
white, and green foliage; and a small variety of Bambusa, 
Cyperus alternifolius var. is quite pretty when a small plant, 
but the growth is almost too rapid for a Fern case of an ordinary 
size. The foliage is light and graceful, and contrasts prettily 
with Ferns. It is a charming plant for the Wardian case. 

Rockwork in a case of the size just described has a very 
pretty effect when well arranged. ‘his is a difficult matter to 
accomplish, and I generally prefer the case filled with plants 
rather than rocks, though for variety I occasionally introduce 
them. I use coke and pumice stone soaked in water, and 
sprinkled with cement to give colour. These substances are 
very light, and answer the purpose well. Quite small plants 
only are fit to be used with the rocks. 

I have had this ventilated case filled with the following 
named plants, and the effect was highly satisfactory :—Nephro- 
lepis exaltata, Adiantum colpodes, Onychium japonicum, Sela- 
ginella umbrosa, 8. Wildenovii, Panicum variegatum, Lyco- 
podium denticulatum var.; near the glass Fittonia Pearcei, 
. argyroneura and Peperomia maculosa, and suspended in the 
shell a plant of Selaginella cesium. This last is the prettiest 
basket plant I have ever used for summer decoration. 

Among our native plants are many charming Ferns that will 
soon accustom themselves to the confinement of the case. 
Asplenium ebeneum and A. trichomanes are very pretty Ferns 
for rockwork; Adiantum pedatum is a lovely Fern for a case, 
but requires rest in winter. Polypodium vulgare is pretty by 
contrast with those more delicate. There are several Sela- 
ginellas which will soon become quite at home in the Fern 
case, and will be valuable acquisitions. quisetums are 
pretty, and so different in their character and foliage from 
other plants that one would hardly wish to be without them. 
Almost anywhere in the woods and swamps beautiful and deli- 
cate plants may be found that will grace any fernery. Many 
gems are often discovered in this way. A favourite of mine is 
the Mitchella repens or Partridge Berry Vine, which takes 
readily to the close case, its bright red berries remaining per- 
fect in their beauty for along time. This plant always pro- 
duces a wonderful effect, and there is nothing prettier for 
any case, no matter with what else it may be filled. 

Management.—In the selection of a Fern case I should’choose 
one with an outlet for drainage. This I have already said is 
very essential, especially for a novice. If there is no drainage 
Water must be used verysparingly. Crocks and small pieces of 
charcoal, covered lightly with old moss to keep the soil from sift- 
ing down through, are the best for drainage. I prefer a case 
constructed of wood. For a case that willrequire a shade 12 or 
15 inches in diameter, take three pieces of plank—walnut or 
other hard wood—2 inches thick, fasten them securely together 
with glue and screws, forming a solid piece of wood 6 inches 
thick. The inside of this pieca of solid wood is to be removed 
by the saw, leaving only a rim to support the zine pan, which 
is to contain the soil. This wooden rim, which is to be turned 
in finishing, can be ornamented if you wish. The case when 
complete will last for years. The heat and dampness will not 
affect it provided no water is thrown over it. A zine pan, 
with an opening in the bottom for drainage, fits into the 
wooden case. The pan is made with a rim to receive the 
shade; this will prevent water from coming in contact with 
the wood. This wooden case will cost about double the price 
of one made of earthen or lava ware; but it presents a better 
appearance in the room, and there is no trouble from scaling- 
off or cracking, as is often the case with earthenware. Very 
few of the latter are properly constructed for drainage, there- 
fore I would recommend a wooden ease. The larger the case 
the more satisfactory it will be. Frequently in selecting a 
ease one has to be guided by the space he can afford for it; 
but I should say the larger the case the better. I have had 
cases no larger than 4 inches in diameter, but of course they 
Were mere toys, though better than none if you have space 
for one no larger. 

if you have a wooden case designed for a shade 15 inches in 
diameter make it 6inches deep. This will give you 2 inches of 
drainage and 4 inches of soil, in which can be grown any 
plants suitable for a case of this size. Most of the earthen 
Fern cases are not more than 4 inches deep; this depth will 
answer for those of small size, but it is not sufficient for 
larger cases. The soil and method of planting reeommended 
for Wardian cases are suitable for ferneries, also the same 
general treatment will answer for a ventilated Fern case. 
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A Fern case for winter decoration ought to be filled in 
August, or not later than the 1st of September. This will give 
the plants time to get fairly established and make new growth 
for the winter before the short cold days commence. Cases 
filled later in the autumn afford very little satisfaction or 
pleasure, as they rarely get underway or begin to make new 
growth until spring, if they do not wholly die out during the 
winter. Were I intending to fill a case for my own use I 
should certainly plant early. 

For the close case I should only use such plants as are suit- 
able. Disturb the shade only when water is required, or signs 
of mouid are visible, or the plants damp off; then give air for 
2, short time each day, wiping out the glass when it is removed. 
This will generally remedy the trouble when practised a few 
times. When the plants are in vigorous growth and during 
the warm weather give considerable water, but withhold it 
almost entirely during the winter, and give plenty of light at 
all times.—W. H. Hannipay. 


NOTES on VILLA anp SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


KircHen Garpen.—The first week in August is the time when 
T like to sow a good breadth of Spinach for autumn and winter 
use, sowing again for succession early in September. The 
first sowing if it does well gives a good supply through the 
autumn and up to Christmas, while the second crop may be 
expected to stand the winter well and come to perfection as 
the days lengthen in spring. Spinach grows as fast in the 
latter part of summer as it does at any time, and if the soil is 
deep and good, which it ought to be, the leaves come large and 
fleshy, and the crop is then abundant. 

The present is also a capital time to sowa bed of Cabbage 
seed for the general crop. The Harly York is considered a good 
sort, but Cattell’s Reliance is quite as good. There is, however, 
a sort about here called the Harly Rainham, which is much the 
earliest of the three, and turns in well. I grew all these sorts 
this season, and they came in good succession. With regard to 
planting Cabbages after the Onion crop, which some object to 
on account of the maggot which the Onions leave behind, I 
should not advise that being done where the Onions are at all 
affected; but if they are free from that enemy there need be 
no fear of the Cabbages not doing well. I like to manure the 
ground and dig it deeply and work the soil down as much as 
possible, putting the plants out immediately. The ground from 
which Peas have béen taken will do for Cabbages if the other 
fails, and, if the Pea ground is not wanted, for late crops of 
Celery. 

I perceive the Potato crop is dying off, and on examination 
find the tubers are almost ripe. I quite agree with what Mr. 
Luckhurst says about takingthemup. Ihave my early Potatoes 
already up, and the others if left in the ground will start into 
growth again if wet should come on. We have had no rain 
here for many weeks, and most of the tubers are small. No 
doubt this will be a season favourable to such sorts as Sutton’s 
Flourball and many other coarse-growing sorts, which will 
probably prove better in flavour than usual. This “curl,” or 
whatever disease it is, has confined itself to the American Rose, 
and the haulm has been dead for a long time, and those affected 
have no tubers larger than waluuts. 

Late Celery may still be planted as ground becomes vacant. 
Probably in such a season as this the latest-planted rows will 
prove as good as the others, for lately Celery has not grown 
owing to the excessive heat and drought. If rain comes lose 
no time in planting Savoys, Broccoli, and Kale of different 
kinds; also Coleworts and Lettuces should be planted in large 
quantities, as they are now safe from running to seed. It will 
be best to sow often, so as to obtain a good stock of plants for 
the autumn. 

Attend to Tomatoes frequently by stopping the young growths 
and not allowing the plants to grow more fruit than is at present 
swelling-off, as there will not be time for it to ripen, and it will 
impair the quality of that which set first. The plants must 
have manure water frequently, for being grown against walls 
evaporation is excessive, and the plants being fast growers much 
water is needed to keep them in a healthy state. 

Fruir GaRDEN.—Strawberries must now be attended to, both 
for forcing and new plantations. I make a new bed every third 
year. Ishould do so oftener, but have not the ground to spare. 
Let the runners that were first layered be taken from the parent 
plants, and in a few days afterwards be potted into larger pots 
and placed on a bed of ashes in a convenient place for water- 
ing, for they will need copious supplies. Later runners should 
be cut off when ready, and after the pots are filled with roots 
they should be planted-ont without delay, for the earlier they 
are planted the stronger the plants become before winter, and 
the better they may be expected to fruit next year. <A piece of 
ground should be trenched-up for them, and rich manure should 
be added freely and mixed with the soil. This may be supple- 
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mented by surface-dressings and by liquid manure when the 
plants are established. 

Do not neglect the nailing-in of young wood of wall trees, and 
cut away all those lateral shoots which come from the wood 
made early in the season. These late growths will not ripen if 
left, and as a rule such wood is not fruitful. In going over 
them it is advisable to remove much of the wood not likely to 
be wanted another season; but do not be too severe on this 
point, because in spring praning it is always best to havo a 
choice of wood for fruiting —T. Recorp. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

WE are passing through a period of the most unfavourable 
weather experienced for many years: all the crops are suffering 
to an alarming extent, and in the course of the next few weeks 
if no rain falls we shall be almost without vegetables. If we had 
the means of deluging the crops with water it would not be so, 
but this cannot be done, and the crops will not live through the 
drought. Even the fruit trees that have been established for 
years are drooping for lack of the necessary moisture, but they 
are not af the same time suffering from an overcrop of fruit. 
Plums. are almost nil; Apples and Pears being few and far 
between. 

Such weather is very favourable for the destruction of weeds, 
and the hoe should be kept at work wherever practicable; but 
however well the ground may have been hoed a few weeds will 
remain—they may be seen, tall strong plants, hardy, and full of 
ripe or ripening seeds. Amongst Potatoes almost ready to be 
dug up, or amongst other permanent crops, a boy in a few hours 
with a basket or wheelbarrow could clear a large garden of such 
weeds and prevent their seeding, saving much trouble next 
year. The walks should be kept clear of weeds, and they should, 
if possible, be swept once a-week, and be rolled occasionally. 

As Peas and Potatoes are cleared from the ground it is being 
prepared for hardy Greens, Coleworts, and sprouting Broccoli. 
The plants look fairly well as yet, and if we have a good shower 
of rain they will soon start into growth. We shall also prepare 
ground for the winter Onions by digging it deeply and manuring 
well. A border of well-trenched and manured ground ought 
also to be prepared for winter Spinach. It must be sown im- 
mediately. Lettuce may also be sown in a shady place, and 
other small salads as they are required. 

PINES. 

There are plenty of strong suckers ready to be potted, and 
they will be done if possible this week. The fruit has all been 
cut, and when this is the case the suckers can easily be wrenched 
out by the hand; the ragged end of the sucker is then cut clean 
across witha sharp knife. The bottom leaves should be removed, 
which will show the young roots just starting. Our suckers are 
large enough to be potted into 7 and 8-inch pots, and these they 
will well fill with roots by October. The best potting material 
is turfy loam, more of what is termed clayey loam than sandy 
loam (we would rather it was too heavy than too light), about 
one-sixth part of decayed manure, anda 9-inch potful of crushed 
bones to each barrowload, and if charcoal is at hand a few 
lumps may be added to each pot. The drainage should be placed 
carefully in the bottom of the pot, and the compost should also 
be rammed in qoite firmly with a woodenrammer. The tan 
should be renewed either by having the old material removed 
altogether, or if should be passed through a sieve, the finer 
portion to be taken away, and the rough part to be mixed with 
fresh tan. It will be found that the temperature of the bed 
after this will rise to 110° or even 120°, but it is not nearly so 
hot as this a few inches below the surface, and the pots may 
be plunged to two-thirds of their depth, the brisk bottom heat 
Will cause the roots fo form quickly. Ifthe potting material is 
sufficiently moist at the time of potting it will be better not to 
water the plants for a few days or even a week if the weather is 
dull and cold. The succession plants that have been removed 
to the fruiting house will not be subjected to a higher bottom 
heat than 90°. Houses where the fruit is ripe and ripening 
shorld be aired freely ; indeed, the ventilators may be open 
night and day, and the atmosphere may be kept rather dry. 


ORCHARD HOUSE. 

The fruit is now ripening, and this necessitates a much drier 
atmosphere; and the trees whereon the fruit is ripe, or nearly so 
must not be syringed at all, nor must the supply to the roots be 
as abundant as heretofore. It will be seen from this how neces- 
sary it is to have the trees quite free from insect pests before 
the ripening period draws near. It is not possible to syringe at 
all when the fruit is generally ripe. The first to ripen was the 
Harly Rivers Peach; this and the other early sorts raised at 
Sawbridgeworth are very useful for their earliness if the quality 
was good, but this year, although there was a fair crop on the 
tree, nearly all the fruit had split stones, and none of it was 
presentable on the table in the dining-room. Others may have 
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had a different experience; ours has been unf»vourable to this 
sort for the last six or eight years at least. With it ripens the 
Beurré Giffard Pear. This is by far the best of the early sorts, 
and though rather later than Doyenné d’Eté it is very muck 
superior to it inevery respect; it makes a very acceptable ad- 
dition to the dessert ut this early season. Early York Peach 
will be ripe in a week. This variety is invariably good, anda 
most free-bearing sort as we'l; it is generally three weeks later 
than Early Rivers. Before they are over the Royal George and 
other midseason sorts come in with Hunt’s Tawny and Lord 
Napier Nectarines. This last-named variety is another of the 
Sawbridgeworth introductions; it is said to be a sport from 
Early Alfred Peach. It is a most excellent Nectarine, full size, 
nearly as early as Hunt’s, and far superior to itin flavour, We 
shall have to discontinue syringing in a week or ten days, but 
the trees are healthy and free from red spider. 

Figs in pots that are now bearing ripe fruit require similar 
treatment to the orchard-house trees. There is no necessity for 
any artificial heat, and the atmosphere of the house ought to be 
moderately dry. No syringing of trees is permitted at this time, 
but it ought to have been well carried out up to the time of the 
first fruit ripening. Like the Peach the Fig is liable to be 
attacked by red spider, and if this pest is abundant on the leaves 
tho flavour of the fruit is very much deteriorated. Less water 
is required at the roots, but the plants must not suffer for want 
of it. Young plants that are being grown-on should be freely 
syringed, und the house ought to be closed in the afternoon, 
syringing the Fig trees at the same time. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

The more hardy of the hardwooded greenhouse plants have 
been turned out of doors, and Azaleas of large size that have 
now set their buds in the forcing house will be gradually inured 
to a cooler atmosphere, and will also be placed outside for a 
short period. The plants must be placed either on a bed of 
ashes through which no worms can find their way; or, what is 
better, if the pots are above 18 inches in diameter three bricks 
should be laid flat on the ground, on which to place the pots. 
The centre hole is in this way raised 2 inches or more from the 
ground, and we believe that the air being allowed underneath 
the pot is good for the health of the plants. The sun ought not 
to be allowed to shine directly upon the pots; if it does the 
small rootlets, which are most active and numerous between 
the sides of the pots and the soil, will most likely be killed. To 
prevent this some roofing tiles, slates, or boards may be placed 
against the pots on the sunny side. When the pots are upon 
bricks they are more easily blown over by the wind than those 
standing upon the ground; and to prevent this three stout sticks 
should be driven into the ground round the pot, and to them 
the pot should be fastened with strong tar string. All plants, 
including Azaleas, that are subject to the attacks of red spider 
should be smartly syringed, working the water under the leaves. 
In hot seasons Camellias become disfigured by red spider attack- 
ing the leaves, but this plant delights in frequent syringings ; 80 
that if the leaves are browned by red spider it must be attributed 
to neglect. 

FLOWER GARDEN. 

We cannot say much for the beauty of the bedding plants this 
year. Even zonal Pelargoniums, which flower most freely in hot 
seasons, have had almost too much of an Kast Indian tempera- 
ture; the rich crimson scarlet of Wellington has had the colour 
bleached, and is true to itself only when the plants are shaded 
from the noonday sun. Verbenas have had no chance to start 
into growth, and a favourite bed that is annually planted with 
Mangles’ Variegated Geranium and Purple King Verbena has 
not yet covered the ground. The Silver Variegated section of 
Pelargoniums are doing better than any other sort; the propor- 
tion of white is larger than usual and is very pure. Asters have 
not done so well as they ought, considering the care that was 
taken of them early in the year. Green fly made an attack upon 
them and the plants were overlooked for a few days, but the 
pest left its mark upon the plants. They are now clean and 
growing freely. Roses have flowered very well, and have been 
very free from insect pests; even the bud worm did not do as 
much damage as usual to the young shoots. All the flowers are 
removed when the petals are ready to fall. By going over the 
plants frequently and picking off these and the seed pods the 
bushes have a more tidy appearance. 

Pipings of Pinks have been putin. We like to do this in wet 
weather, the best strike is obtained at suchatime. This has 
not been possible this year, but the beds were well watered be- 
fore the pipings were taken from the plants. They were put 
into boxes, which were placed in a frame behind a north wall. 
The best blooms of Carnations and Picotees are over, and we 
are now busy layering the grass; by the time this is in the 
printer’s hands most of them will be finished. The wind is 
high, which is not in their favour, as many of them are broken 
by it; this is owing to the notch in the stem being cut too 
deep. Auriculas require looking over once a-week to remove 
decaying leaves and green fly. Hollyhocks and Dahlias must be 
fastened to sticks as they grow. If Dahlia shoots hang loose 
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they are very easily injured by high winds. Phloxes are now in 
full bloom, and well do they repay the little attention they have 
received as to tying them to sticks and watering. The Phlox 
suffers much if the roots are dry; it requires abundant supplies 
of water.—J. Dovauas. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SzoRETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


HoNnDoN RINK, CAMBERWELL NEw Roap Srarion. 
5th. 

RAWTENSTALL (ROSENDALE). August 4th and 6th. Mr. M. J. Lonsdale, Sec. 

SouTHaMpTon. August 5thand 7th. Mr. C.S. Fuidge, 89, York Street, Sec. 

Yrnepon. August 7th. Mr. G. C. Mann, Sec. 

TauNTON DEaNE. August 10th. Mr. F. H. Woodforde, M.D., and Mr. 
Clement Smith, Hon. Secs. 

Finey. August 1lth. Mr. Walter Fisher, Hon. Sec. 

Orney. August 12th. Mr. Alfred Suttle, Hon. Sec. 

Cay Cross. August 15th. Mr. J. Stallard, Clay Cross, near Chesterfield, Sec. 

EmswortH. August 15th. Mr. H. Moore, Hon. Sec. 

WESTON-SUPER-M4rE. August 15th and 16th. Mr. W. B. Frampton, Sec. 

Preston. August 16th and 17th. Mr. W. Troughton, Hon. Sec. 

SHREWSBURY. August 16th and 17th. Adnitt & Naunton, Hon, Secs. 

Leppury. August 17th. Mr. J. B. Masefield, Hon. Sec. 

NorTON, NEAR STOCKTON-oN-TEES. August 18th. Mr. C. Turner, Sec. 

MirFieLp. August19th. Mr. G. Senior and Mr. J. Rushforth, Hon. Secs. 

CaLNE (Wilts). August 22nd. Mr. H. Blackford, Sec. 

Newsury. August 22nd. Mr. H. Seymour, Hon. Sec. 

Dorset County. August 23rd (at Dorchester). Mr. A. Pope and Mr. O. 
Parsons, Secs. 

CHEpstow. August 23rd. Mr. R. Thorn, Hon. Sec. 

CARSHALTON, WALLINGTON, AND BrEDDINGTON. August 24th. Mr. J, 
Baines, Leicester House, Carshalton, and Mr. W. Clark, the Nurseries. 
Wallington, Hon. Secs. 

Lares and Farruie. August 25th. Mr. D. G. Glen, Hon. Sec. 

Szaton Burn. August 26th. Mr. R. Richardson and Mr. W. Eliott, Secs. 

ISLE oF THANET (MARGATE). August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, 8, Marine 
Terrace, Margate, Sec. - 

PockLIneTon. August 8lst. Sec., Mr. J. E. Ross. 

YARMOUTH. August 8lst. Mr. 8. Aldred, Hon. Sec. 

THorNTON HEatTH. September Ist and 2nd. Mr. W. Raines, 10, St. John’s 
Villas, Bensham Manor Road, Thornton Heath, Hon. Sec. 

Montrose. September lst and 2nd. Mr. Alex. Burnett, 2, High Street, Sec. 

DuNDEE (International). September 7th, 8th, and 9th. Mr. W. R. McKelvie, 
26, Euclid Crescent, Sec. 

GuLAscow. September 12th and 13th. Mr. F. Gilb. Doughall, 167, Canning 
Street, Sec. 

Roya CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL SooIETY. September 18th. 

Ki~Marnock. September 14th. Mr. M. Smith, 11, King Street, Sec. 

IpswicH. September 17th. Sec., Mr. W. B. Jeffries, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

NorrHampron (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 


August 8rd, 4th, and 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,” All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


Booxs (Agricola).—No book gives the synonyms of kitchen garden 
varieties. Paxton’s ‘‘ Botanical Dictionary” would aid you in other ways. 


_Booxs asour Grasses (W. EH. L.).—Scheuchzer’s ‘“ Agrostographia,” in 
Latin; and in English Sinclair’s “ Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis” and 
Lawson’s *‘ Agrostographia.” We cannot name so many specimens. j 


Lity oF THE VALLEY (F. S. T.).—The leaves ought not to be cut off so 
long as they continue green. Any that become decayed may be picked off. 


WIiLp FLowERS (Mrs. Ofter).—The work is not yet completed. 


EXHIBITORS’ GRIEVANCES (D. R. & Co.).—We can only recommend the 
Royal Botanic Society to be more liberal, for if they are not their shows must 
be injured. 


OARNATION AND Pink SHowIne (H. EH. C.).—These flowers are rarely ever 
shown without cards, and if the petals are simply arranged and none added 
they cannot fairly be disqualified—i.e., provided the pods are not split. 


GARDENERS’ BENEVOLENT Socrety (4. W.).—Write to Mr. Cutler, Secre- 
tary, Gardeners’ Benevolent Society, York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


PERPETUAL Roses FRoM Currines (Wilts).—Cuttings may now be taken 
off such shoots as have just shed the flowers, such shoots being in the proper 
order for propagation, the wood being ripe. The cuttings may have three 
joints, cutting transversely just below the lowest joint and removing its leaf, 
the other leaves being left intact. The cuttings may be inserted an inch to 
14 inch in small pots in fibrous loam and sand in equal parts. Two joints 
will answer for the cuttings, but it is important that the cutting have at 
least one leaf attached. The pots may be plunged in @ hotbed in tan or saw- 
dust, the bottom heat of the bed at the bottom of the pots being 75°. They 
will need to have the lights of the frame kept perfectly close, and the cuttings 
sprinkled overhead every morning lightly, and shaded from sun. In about a 
fortnight they will haye rooted, but they must not have air or be removed 
till shoots are made 1 to 2 inches in length. After this air may be gradually 
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admitted, the plants by degrees being inured to light and air. They should 
be moved into larger pots—4} to 5 inches, continuing in the frame until 
established, but with moderate air only fora time. Afterwards harden well 
off and plunge outdoors in ashes inan open yet warmsituation. The cuttings 
may, instead of being placed in heat, be placed in a cold frame kept close, 
shadsd, and sprinkled every morning, treating in other respects as before 
stated. They will root more slowly, but not less surely in the cold frame 
than in a hotbed. 


MEtons CrackinG (C. R.).—Cracking arises from the supply of sap being 
too liberal after the fruit has commenced ripening, and is usually most pre- 
valent when the growth of the fruit has been made under very bright sun, 
the ripening taking place with too much moisture in the atmosphere. Kinds 
liable to crack—most of those with hard rinds and much netted—we usually 
cut the vine carrying the fruit about halfway through when the fruit is full- 
sized, and increase the cut in a few days to three parts the thickness of the 
stem, keeping the soil and atmosphere dry. The scarlet-fleshed kinds asa 
rule are more liable to crack than the green-fleshed or white-fleshed, but with 
proper moisture during the swelling of the fruit, and dryness when ripening, 
cracking does not occur in any. 


LettucEes Runnina (fF. W.).—Your Lettuces run because their sowings 
are made too distantly, the plants being sown too thickly, or left to grow too 
long before thinning, with the soil dry and loose. We sow every fortnight or 
three weeks from the first week in April to the first week ia August where the 
plants are to remain, the ground being well manured and trod firm as for 
Onion beds before sowing, and sow in drills a foot apart, and thin out the 
plants to a foot distance in the rows, and early before the plants are drawn. 
We never water, and never fail of “big” heads—Cabbages they are termed— 
from these sowings from June to November inclusive—after December if the 
weather be mild. Though we grow half a dozen or more sorts, dependance is 
placed upon Paris White Cos—that fine selection of it known as Alexandra 
Cos, and Neapolitan Cabbage, the two best summer Lettuces in cultivation. 
All the Year Kound is much esteemed in the kitchen, but is too soft in hot 
weather for the salad bowl. 


Sroppinc TomatorEs (Alex. Boyle).—You are quite right in your ideas as 
to stopping—i.e., if you have two or three bunches of fruit showing upona 
shoot stop it at or one joint beyond the uppermost show of fruit, taking out 
the point of the shoot immediately the growing point is clear of the joint 
having the fruit. The side shoots we should stop immediately you can 
beyond the first truss of fruit. We prefer to go a joint past rather than 
stop at the same joint as that the fruit is situated at, and with these it is 
likely you will haveas much fruit as will ripen ; nevertheless keep on stopping 
beyond each show of fruit—preventing overcrowding, much being done in that 
way by removal of the old useless leaves. 


APHELEXIS Dy1nG (Amateur).—The watering ‘with a mixture of cow 
dung and soot cleared with lime” is sufficient to account for the death of the 
plants. You will not find any suchinstructions in our ‘‘ Greenhouse Manual.” 
Avoid lime for all plants requiring peat soil, and asa rule liquid manure for 
most hardwooded plants. The plants appear to have been too liberally 
watered for recently-potted plants. We do not know a book treating of New 
Holland plants. Sufficient instructions are given in the ‘‘ Greenhouse Manual,” 
which we must remind you has not been followed, but deviated from with 
disastrous results. 


SALISBURIA ADIANTIFOLIA PRopAGATION (S. M. W.). — Layering is the 
most certain mode, it being done in autumn or spring, the layers not unfre- 
quently requiring two years to root, but if kept moist they will root the first 
year. Cuttings of the well-ripened shoots with a heel of last year’s wood 
inserted under a hand-light in a sheltered situation in September. 


Puiomis Fruticosa Propacation (0. W. D.).—It is a low-growing 
shrubby plant, requiring a warm situation and a well-drained soil, and 
moderately rich. Cuttings or slips inserted now in a shady border, or better 
under a hand-glass, shading from bright sun; seeds, which you may save,. 
sown in early Aprilin a warm border in light sandy soil. The plants from 
seed are best, though those from cuttings flower earlier. 


CUCUMBERS SWELLING IRREGULARLY (Subscriber since 1856).—The plants 
are affected with gangrene, a result usually of the roots being in too rich 
soil, too wet, and cold. A little increase of bottom heat would induce more 
regular swelling, affording moderate moisture, too much probably arising 
from the tank, making the soil sour. A brisker heat with freer ventilation 
should give you healthier growth, and with that you will have better-swelled 
fruit. 

Oyrisus, CALLA, AND DouBLE PrrmuLA CULTURE (Lancastrian). — The 
Cytisus we should at once shift into a pot that will admit of an inch of fresh 
soil all around; the plants being turned out of the pot, remove the old 
drainage and loosen the sides of the ball with a pointed piece of wood, 
potting rather firmly, and keeping the collar of the plant slightly raised in 
the centre of the pot, employing a compost of three parts fibrous loam, one 
part leaf soil, and a free admixture—about a sixth—of sand, providing good 
drainage. Richardia (Calla) ethiopica we should now repot, removing most 
of the soil from the roots; in fact, all coming away freely should be removed, 
and the plant returned to the same size of pot, or one that will hold the roots 
and admit of fresh soil amongst and around them, potting moderately firm, 
using turfy loam, with a fourth of dry cow dung or well-decayed manure added. 
Place outdoors on ashes and keep moist, and by the close of August fresh 
growth will uppear, removing to a light airy position in the greenhouse at the 
close of September, and in early October shift into a pot 4 inches larger in 
diameter, keeping duly supplied with water, and in spring water liberally. 
The double Primulas should be kept in the greenhouse or in a pit or frame 
rather dry until the early part of this month, when they should be repotted, 
loosening the sides of the ball a little, and shifting into a slightly larger size 
of pot. A compost of fibrous loam and sandy peat in equal parts, with a 
fourth of leaf soil and a half part each of silver sand and pieces of charcoal, 
well mixed and moderately firmed in potting, providing good drainage. Water 
carefully, especially during winter. 


ZONAL PELARGONIUMS FOR EXHIBITION (Zonal).—As there are two classes 
in the schedule—one for zonal Pelargoniums and the other for the section 
named ‘ nosegay,” it would be wrong to show the ordinary or florists’ type 
in the nosegay class; the collection would most likely be disqualified. Any 
variety with a plain leaf would be distinguished by its flower: if it had a 
nosegay flower it would be exhibited in that class, and vice versa. It cannot 
be the desire of the. committee to exclude plain-leayed sorts from the zonal 
class. As to distinguishing an ordinary florist variety from a nosegay, they 
haye been so intermixed that it is difficult to say where the one leaves off and 
the other begins. Stella, Cybister, Lord Palmerston, Amy Hogg, and all the 
varieties with large trusses and narrow petals are the true nosegays. Welling- 
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ton, sent out by Mr. W. Paul, isa cross botween anosegay and a florist variety ; 
it has the large truss of the nosegay, and ought to be eligible for that class. 


WINTERING MesEMBRYANTHEMUM CORDIFOLIUM (Franklin).—You may 
winter it quite safely in a greenhouse from which frost is excluded, only do 
not water more than to keep from flagging. ‘The Coleus you would lose from 
cold and damp, it requiring a temperature of 50° to winter safely. 


Iris sustana anp I. rper1oa Cuntore (Zdem).—Place them outdoors, 
or better plunge in ashes in an open situation, and they will not require 
further attention until late in September, when they may be removed to a 
cold pit, and be kept rather dry there or in a cool part of the greenhoase until 
spring, when they should have water as the growth advances and proportionate 
thereto. Repot in early spring, adding a third of peat to the loam, with a 
free admixture of sand. 


GREEN Sport From MANGLES’ VARIEGATED GERANIUM (Mars).—This is 
not unusual; we counted three green sports on one bed after receiving your 
letter. Clerodendron Balfouri ripening seeds is also a common occurrence. 


MANURING SrRawBERRY BEps (A Subscriber)—This may be done in 
November, or any time through the winter. The manure ought to be applied 
before the plants start in the spring. 


Grapes MinpDEWweED (Tyro).—We have had to do with vineries of all sorts 
for many years, and haye had the Vines attacked by mildew, but never to the 
extent of requiring the bunches to be powdered with flowers of sulphur to 
destroy the mildew. On the first appearance of the parasite you should coat 
the hot-water pipes with sulphur worked into a paste. Apply it with a 
painter’s brush. The pipes should be made so hot that the hana can just be 
held on them. Any seedsman can supply you with an appliance for dusting 
tacienlphus amongst the berries. If yours are very bad it may be necessary 

0 do this. 


MoRELLO CHERRY ON CnAy Som (H. 7. Z.).—We find that this Cherry 
succeeds better ona light soil or medium than on a heavy clay. You should 
try working some leaf soil, sand, or road scrapings amongst your Clay soil. 


CULTURE OF POMEGRANATES IN Pors (M. E. T.).—First, the soil should 
be turfy loam with leaf mould and a little rotted manure. Second, repot in 
November or December. If the plants are small, once a-year; if large, every 
second year. Third, the points of the young wood ought to be cut-back in 
winter, and the temperature should be very low. It is not safe to place the 
trees out of doors before the danger from frosts or cutting winds are over in 
the spring; the young shoots are easily injured. 

LEAVES OF Peach TREE Droppine (E. S.).—It is difficult to say what 
may be the reason of this. A quantity of soft-soapy water would injure the 
roots, and Noblesse would suffer either from this or drought before Barrington. 
We rather think it must bethe drought. Water well and mulch with manure. 
If drought is the cause of the injury many of the small roots will be dead, 
and the tree will not recover all at once. 


Trips oN VINES (W. Hay).—We wore much troubled with this pest in 
our vineries some years ago, and could only destroy the insects by fumigating 
with tobacco smoke, but this caused the fruit to taste slightly of tobacco. 
In the autumn the Vines should be well washed with a strong solution of 
joe ee tobacco liquor, and flowers of sulphur after removing all the 

oose bark, 


Harpy SuccuLenr PLanrs ror Epaines (S. J. P.).—Sempervivum cali- 
fornicum planted 6 inches apart, and the interspaces planted with Sedum 
glaucum, forms a chaste, beautiful, and permaneat edging for flower beds, 
both plants being perfectly hardy. 


Earty Pzas (F. W. L.).—It you procure Carter's First Crop true to name 
you will find it earlier, also dwarfer, than Sangster’s No.1. Both are useful 
early Peas. If you add to them William I. and Alpha you will have Peas 
both early and of good quality. 


a BuacksBeRRy Puanrs (H. C.).—Write to a nurseryman at New 
ork. 


SEEDLING GreRAnrums (Amateur Gardener).—They are not in any respect 
equal to many others. 


CucumBERs DisEaseEp (C. M. M.).—Judging by the fruits sent your plants 
must be in a deplorable state. If there are ulcerations and exudations of 
sap from the stems you have the ‘‘ Cucumber disease,” which you will not be 
able to cure this season, but you may, perhaps, prevent it thenext. If, on 
the other hand, the fruits ouly are affected, the stems not being ulcerated, 
the injury arises from insufficient temperature and perhaps a cold and stag- 
nant soil. Cut off all the affected fruits, all bad leaves and weak growths, 
and remove carefully a portion of the soil, adding fresh; increase the tempe- 
rature of the soil and atmosphere, and with careful waterings with tepid 
water, and judicious ventilation your plants may start into fresh growth and 
produce clean fruits. The minimum night temperature should not be lower 
than 65°, but 70° would be preferable for a time to assist the plants to make 
fresh growth quickly. 


‘BLECHNUM, &c. (G. M.).—Not knowing where or in what soil the plants 


ate ceioaee We cannot advise you, nor can we name a Fern from a scrap of a 
‘rond, 


SULPHUR ON GrapEs (J. E.).—As it has effected its purpose and the 
berries are green you may syringe it off. 


_CULTURE oF CHILIES (J. N.).—The seeds, which may be kept in their 
Tipe cases until wanted, should be sown under glass towards the end of 
March in a very rich soil, and if in & hotbed all the better. As soon as the 
plants are 4 inches high they should be pricked-off, either singly in small 
pots or four in a 5-inch pot, and well watered, syringed, and smoked to 
destroy the green fly, and shifted again if necessary until the first or second 
week in June, when the plants may be turned out into nice mellow soil in front 
of a south wall, in front of forcing houses, or on a south border, when a good 
quantity of green fruit will be obtained in September and October. If by the 
middle of September they should not have produced ripe fruit enough take 
them up with a ball of earth, repot them, shade them in a frame, pit, or hot- 
house of any kind for a few days, and keep them under glass. They will 
hardly feel the moving, and will produce abundance of either green or ripe 
fruit, whichever may be most required for use, all winter and next spring. 

Names oF FeRNsS—CyRtomium FaLcatum (B. H. H.).—No. 1, Lastrea 
Filix-mas; 2, Adiantum trapeziforme; 3, Lastrea acuminata. Cyrtomium 
(Aspidium) falcatum is hardy in warm localities aud sheltered situations, but 
is more generally desirable for greenhouse. In cold localities it is not hardy. 
Tt is a native of China and Japan. 


Soor WatErR For VINES (D. P. B.).—About thirty gallons of water to each 


peck of soot will be the right quantity. It is best to place the water in the 
tub and suspend the soot in it in a coarse bag for a few days. You will then 
obtain a clear solution of sufficient strength for your purpose. 

Names oF Fruits (R. L.).—Your Pear is Doyenné d’Eté, or Summer 
Doyenné. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


POULTRY AND BEE NEWS AND QUERIES. 


We have been ofien asked for reliable information about the 
success of eggs sent to and from America for hatching purposes. 
We are able to reply fally to the query, and will give particulars 
of a package coming from and going to America. In the latter 
part of April Mr. Norwood of Salisbury sent Mr. G. Brown of 
Brooklandville, U.S.A., twenty-six White-crested Black Poland 
eggs. They were packed in a substantially made box of inch 
deal, and the package measured 12 inches each way. The eggs 
were packed in dried peashells and bran, and out of the twenty- 
six eggs twelve strong chickens hatched out, two more having 
died in the shells ; the other twelve eggs were clear. On June 3rd 
Mr. Norwood received from Mr. Brown thirty-one White Leg- 
horn eggs. They came to him packed in the same box as he 
had used in sending the eggs to Mr. Brown. The cost of the 
package from Brooklandville to Salisbury station was 14s. 2d. 
The eggs hatched in twenty days, and from them there were 
twelve chickens hatched alive, seven died in the shells, three 
eggs met with accidents, and nine were clear. We have heard 
of better hatches from American eggs and from English eggs 
sent to America, and we have known of many less successful 
ventures. 


The Portsmouth Poultry Show was held on June 21st and two 
following days—very nearly six weeks ago, and we read in the 
schedule in large type that ‘‘ all prizes will be paid within four- 
teen days from the close of the Show.” We know of prizes 
which up to now (July 3lst) have not been paid. It is also stated 
in the schedule that successful exhibitors could on application 
at the office receive their prize money on any day of the Show. 
‘We heard one well-known exhibitor apply for his money, and he 
was told by the Secretary that the Committee had not furnished 
him with any funds wherewith to pay such prize money. We 
know these facts have been freely commented on, and we fear 
the Ornithological and Zoological Society of Portsmouth will 
gain no advantage from the discussion. 


Among the schedules which come to us is one from Wey- 
mouth. In many ways itis good; but we think here, as too at 
Rochdale, the difference in the value in the first and second 
prizes—30s. and 10s.—quite ridiculous. If only 40s. could be 
afforded for the two prizes, 25s. and 15s. would have made a 
much better proportion. At Weymouth, too, there is no Variety 
class, while French have three classes, one being for Houdans, 
one for Créves, and the other for any other variety of French. 
They may get a brace of pens of La Fléche, but we should 
imagine it was very doubtful. As we have before stated, we 
cannot afford space to criticise every schedule, and so only from 
time to time are able to pick out the salient points in any 
Society’s prospectus. Bath has issued a capital schedule, and 
the neglected breeds can here have a merry time, for there are 
classes for Malays, Minorcas, Leghorns White and Leghorns 
Brown, Silkies, and Black Hast Indian Ducks. We regret that 
Bath and Southport should clash, for the latter’s prize list is 
very good. Init we see Dorkings have seven classes, Cochins 
een Hemburene ten, while all breeds seem handsomely pro- 
vided for. 


We fear there is still the disposition among many committees 
not to publish the names of the judges at their shows. Our own 
views are well known on the subject, so we need not return to 
them. We would only again beg committees and secretaries to 
understand that if once a judge is mean enough to co-operate 
with any exhibitor, that judge is just as able to write and tell 
his colleague that he is judging at any show, when the said 
friend would of course enter, while the entries are lost of those 
exhibitors who will not enter unless they know the judge’s name 
and capabilities. Under this latter head, however, there is fre- 
quently some favouritism shown by secretaries, for at a show 
held in June last we know of one poultry exhibitor who said he 
would enter largely if the judge’s name was revealed ; this was 
done to him in confidence, while several cthers who were smaller 
exhibitors had the intelligence refused to them. We ask if this 
is more satisfactory a line of proceeding than publishing the 
judge’s name, when all fanciers would be able to stand the same 
chance. 


At several recent poultry shows held in consecutive order all 
the prizes in Polands were taken by the White-crested variety, 
and this with capital specimens of the other colours in the 
classes. This would seem as if the breed was becoming much 
more cultivated ; and it being one of the most beautiful breeds 
we have we are glad of it, and would recommend energetic 
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committees to give these birds more classes and £0 push them 
still further.—W. 


BRAMLEY SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tur annual Show of this thriving Society was held on the 
24th and 25th ult., when the weather presented quite a contrast 
to that of last year, when the show field was like a bog and 
everything half drowned, and which caused a great loss to the 
Society. A capital marquee was provided for the poultry, &c., 
and this proved a welcome protection from the scorching sun. 
Turner’s pens were used, aud were well arranged for seeing. 
Poultry were a little smaller show, Pigeons large, Rabbits the 
very best held by this or any othe~ society for the amount 
offered, but Cage Birds a failure in numbers. 

Spanish were a good class, and Cochins a fair lot; but the 
best pen in these varieties was the first-prize Brahmas, but 
only the winners in Polish, Game, and Hamburghs were good 
in these classes. Bantams had well-filled classes, the first in 
Game Black Reds, and secondBrown Red chickens. Two 


classes of chickens were provided; the best in these were the | 


first-prize Brown Red Game Bantams. 

In Pigeons the competition was very keen, Messrs. Baker, 
Harvey, and Yardley being among the competitors. Carriers a 
grand class. First the well-known Palace Black cock; second, 
a capital Black ; and third a promising young bird not made-up. 
Pouters, a charming Blue hen first; second a Black, faulty 
only in colour, but in grand show; and third a Blue cock not 
quite in condition. Trumpeters mostly Mottles and very good. 
Tumblers all noticed, and a splendid lot. First an Almond cock 
of high quality of head and thoroughly broken in feather ; 
second a Kite; and third an Agate. Barbs very good and all 
Black. In English Owls five of the best were left out, the ex- 
hibitor’s man not having removed the zinc labels from their 
feet. First a grand Blue; second Blue; third Silver. A large 
and good class. Dragoons a good class, the winners stood well 
out, first Blue; second Silver; and third Red, an exquisite bird 
but out of feather. Jacobins, winners Red and all of high quality. 
Fantails a nice lot. In Turbits, first a sound-coloured Blue, 
second Yellow, a little coarse; and third Silver, which was a 
little too Owl-like in head. Common Tumblers, Bald or Beard, 
very good, first Black; second Blue Bald; and third Yellow 
Beard. Any other Tumbler, not so good. In Magpie or Swallow 
the former won all the prizes. A White foreign Owl of grand 
head properties was first in the variety class, second a Blon- 
dinette, and third anIce. Antwerps werea very good entry, and 
some strong likely birds put in an appearance. In Short-faces the 
winners were all Silver Duns, and in Long first ahd second 
were Red Chequers. Among the Medium-faced birds were 
some grand birds, the first a Silver Dun being very handsome, 
the second a Silver, the third Blue Chequer. Two classes were 
provided for hens—viz., one for Short, the other for any other 
variety, and in the former first was a Short-faced, a splendid 
bird; second a Blue Chequer, a little lost in beak; third a Red. 
The Flying classes and Selling classes were large, but of little 
note except the winner. 

Rabbits had 125 entries in nine classes, and these were well 
bedded and cared for. The Judge’s name had been advertised, 
a point we have contended for for a dozen years at least, and 
yet this seems to have been no safeguard against the libellous 
conduct of a certain clique, some of these gentlemen carrying 
their virulence so far as to attempt a stab in the dark by writing 
privately to the Secresary of the Show, while another exhibitor 
sent to the Judge a few days before the Show a basket of edibles, 
which were turned over to the Secretary for the use of the 
Committee, who no doubt enjoyed it immensely. In Self- 
coloured: Lops, first was a large, good-styled Sooty-fawn buck 
rather out of down, second a Fawn buck not so good in leg, 
and third a nice Fawn doe. _ Broken-coloured, first a Black- 
and-white doe, this winning the extra also; second an exceed- 
ing nice Fawn-and-white, third a Black-and-white, but not 
so good in colour. These were judged for all properties and not 
for the length of ear alone. Silver-Greys were a capital class 
of seventeen entries, and the competition was very close. First 
and extra alarge young buck very sharp in silvering but slightly 
dark on nose; second an equally large doe but overfed and some 
down off the back through accident, but in other respects the 
best; and third a very promising young one, several very highly 
commended being almost as good. Himalayans very poor except 
the winners, and these were properly placed, although the 
second-prize winner states in his report in a contemporary that 
he should have been first. Angora a grand class, but not one 
of the largest Rabbits, has much wool on the back though very 
good in other respects. First was a young one excessively long 
and fine in wool, small in ear, and neat in all points; second 
equally good, and the same class of Rabbit a little matted on 
the side ; third large but thin of wool on the back. The extra 
was awarded here. Dutch a moderate lot, first a Grey very 
even but too little marking on face; second Black, little short 
of first; and third Blue, but rather uneven on one hind foot; 
highly commended Grey, young and good but a little uneven on 


hind feet. Belgians a grand class, first a perfect one; second 
a doe as good but somewhat dewlapped ; and third very similar. 
In the variety class first and extra was awarded to a Silver 
Cream, a most perfect Rabbit ; second a Patagonian; and third 
a Silver Cream. The Selling class contained some good Lops 
and Silver-Greys, first a Black Lop, second a Fawn-and- white, 
third a Silver-Grey. 


SALTAIRE POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue first Show was held at Saltaire on Saturday last. Fora 
few plants and flowers a large marquee was provided; but all 
live stock had to be shown in the open, and the wind being 
strong and cold in the early part of the day, the birds seemed 
to suffer very much, while room could have been found for the 
whole in the tent along with the flowers. 

Poultry though very good were not numerous, Mr. Beldon 
carrying off most of the prizes. 

Pigeons were @ large lot, and among them some good birds. 
Pouters seemed to be judged mostly by measurement; the first 
Blue, and second White. Carriers a fair lot; first and cup for 
the best pen was a mistake, the second were better; the cock in 
first pen too broad in skull. Dragoons good, and all Blues. Tum- 
blers, first Almonds, which might have had the cup as the best 
pen. Turbits very good and well placed; but in English Owls 
we preferred the Silvers in the second pen. Antwerps were 
well provided for, there being eight classes, in fact this may 
fairly be called an Antwerp show, and the birds were very good 
and mostly well placed. In the Variety class first were Black 
Barbs, and second Frillbacks. 

POULTRY.—GameE.—l, J. W. Thornton. 2, H. Beldon. Duckwings.—l, H. 
Beldon. 2, J. W. Thornton. SpanisH.—l,J. Thresh. 2,3. Powell. CocHIns. 
—i, H. Beldon. 2, C. Carr. Branma Pootras.—l, H. Beldon. PoLANDS.— 
land 2, H. Beldon. Hampureus.—Gold-spangled.—l and 2, H. Beldon. Silver- 
spangled —1 and 2, H. Beldon. Any other variety.—1, H. Beldon. 2,J. Preston. 
BanTaMs —Grey.—1 and 2, J. Preston. Black.—i,H. Beldon. 2, C. &J. Illing- 
worth. Ducks.—l and 2, J. Newton. Sanuine Cuass.—l, J. Heaton. 2, H. 


Beldon. 

PIGEONS.—Pourrrs.—l, W. Harvey. 2, J. E. Crofts. Carrrers.—l, J. We 
Sykes. 2.W. Harvey. Dracoons.—l, W. Ward. 2, V. Ratcliffe. TUMBLERS. 
—l, W. Harvey. 2, W. Ellis. Turpirs.—1,B. Rawnsley. 2, T. Foster. Owxs. 
—English.—1.3.Thresh. 2, W. Ward. ANrwEerps.—Shortfaced —Cock.—l, W. 
Ellis. 2,B. Rawnsley. Hen.—l, W. Ellis. 2,T. Foster Long-faced—Cock.— 
land 2, W. Ellis. Hen.—1, W. Ellis. 2,B.Rawnsley. Medium faced.—Cock.— 
land 2, W. Ellis. Hen.—l and 2, W. Ellis. Homing.—Cock.—!, B. Rawnsley. 
2, W. Ward. Hen.—1, B. Rawnsley. 2, W. Ellis. ANY OTHER VaRiETy.—1, W. 
Ellis. 2,J. W. Holloway. SELLING CLAss.—l, W. Ellis. 2, J. E. Crofts. 


The Judges were Messrs. J. Dixon and W. Lund. - 


TONG AND DUDLEY HILL SHOW OF 
POULTRY, &c. 


Tuts Show, though well managed in most respects, does not 
seem to make the headway that might be expected, the entries 
in poultry being very sparse, though some good birds were ex- 
hibited. 

Pigeons were more numerous, and some were moderate classes. 
The English Owls were a grand lot, and several extras were 
awarded, and the Antwerps were very good. 


POULTRY.—Spanrtsu.—l, J. Powell. 2, H. Beldon. Cocurn-Cuina.—l, W. 
Mitchell. 2, H. Firth. GamE:—Black-breasted or other Red.—l, H. C. Mason. 
2.R. Hemingway Duckwinged or other Grey or Blue.—l, H.C Mason. Black, 
Brassy-winged, or Pile.—1, H.C. Mason. 2, R. Walker. HampureHs.—Golden- 
spangled.—1 and 2, H. Beldon. Silver-spangled—1 and 2, H. Beldon. Golden- 
pencilled.—1 and 2, H. Beldon. Silver-pencilled.—1 and 2, H. Beldon. PoutsH. 
—land2, H. Beldon. Branuma Poorra.—l and 2, W. Scholefield. BanramMs,— 
—Game.—1 and 2,G. Noble. Any other variety—1 and2, H Beldon. Extra 2, 
C. & J. Wingworth. Any BrerD.—Cock.—l, J. Powell. 2,H. Beldon. Hen.— 


1, H. Beldon. 2, W- Firth.. Grnse.—l, H. Beldon. 2, J. Ward. Ducks.— 
pone ae J.R. Pollard. 2,J.Ward. Any other variety.—l, J. R. Pollard. 2, 
J. Booth. 


PIGEONS.—Carrier.—Cock or Hen.—1, W. Harvey. 2,J,K.Sager. TuRBITS. 
—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, J. Rawnsley. TumBLERS.—Cock or Hen.—l and 2, W. 
Harvey. Jacopins.—Cock or Hen.—l, W. Harvey. 2, T. Holt, Fanvarns.— 
Cock or Hen —1 and 2, J. Walker. CROPPER OR POUTER.—1, W. Harvey. 2, Jd. 
Rawnsley. ANTWERPS.—Cock or Hen.—1, J. Holden. 2, J. Cockett. Nuns.— 
Cock or Hen.—1 and 2,3. Rawnsley. Own1s.—Znglish.—l and 2,J.Thresh. 2, 
Helliwel! & Ingham. Extra2,J. Holden. ANY oTSER Varrety.—l, Helliwell 
and Ingham. 2, J Thresh, Found & Chappel, W. Harvey. Dracoons.—Cock 
or Hen —1, J.B. Crossley. 2,3. Rawnsley. 

RABBITS.—Spanisa —Buck or Doe.—l, A. Hawley. 2, Found & Chappel. 
Common.—Buck or Doe.—1, Scaife & Pinder. 2, J. Atkinson, ANY OTHER 
Varrery.—l, S. Ball. 2, Mrs. R. Murgatroyd, Found & Chappel. 


JupeE.—Mr. Cannan, Bradford. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts was held at Ramsey on the 26th ult., when the following 
prizes were awarded. 


PIGEONS.—Dorxinos.—Donation, Cup. and 1, F. Parlett. 2, Mrs. Wood. 
Chickens.—l, T. Bryden. 2, ©. Turner. Hens.—Prize, Mrs. Wood. BRaHMAs, 
—Dark.—l, Horace Lingwood. 2, J. Long. Light.—Cup and 1, M. Leno. 2, 
Mrs. Peet. Cock.—l, Horace Lingwood. Coonin-Catna.—Oinnamon or Buff. 
—2, J. Long. Any variety.—Cup and 1, R.P. Percival. 2, Dr. Snell. GamE.— 
Black-breasted or other Reds.—Cup and 1, S. Matthews. 2,—Deacon. Any 
other variety, H, BE. Martin. 2, S. Matthew. Any variety.—Cock.—2, — 
Deacon. Hampurcus.—Golden-spangled.—l, J. Long. 2,S. W. Hallam. Silver- 
spangled.—Cup and1,J. Long. 2, 5. W. Hallam. Golden-pencilled.—1, W. W. 
Viekner. 2,J. Long. vhe,S. W.Hallam. Gaur Bantams —Black-breasted or 
other Reds—l, T. C. Davis. Bantams.—Any other variety.—l, M, Leno, 
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SpanisH.—l, S. W. Hallam. Any oTHER VaRiETy.—l, J. Long. 2, G. W. 
Boothby. BannDoor oR CrosspreD.—Chickens.—1, T.Gunnell, 2, W. Collett. 
SELLING Cuass.—l, Mrs. Peet. 2,T.Gunnell. DucKxs.—Aylesbury —Donation, 
Cup, and 1, T. Sear. 2,E. Macey. Rouwen.—l,— Elliston. 2, Mrs. Wood. Any 
other variety.—1, — Leno. 2,A. & W. H. Silvester. TurKEys.—Donation and 
Cup, Mrs. Mayhew. 2,1. Gunnell. GEEsE.—Donation and Cup, — Deacon. 2, 
— Kingsley. 

PIG&ONS.—Carriers.—Donation, Cup, 1, and 2,-J. Baker. 
Baker. 2, #. A. Thornton. TumpiErs.—1 and 2, J. Baker. 
F. Loversidge. 2,J. Kendall. AntWERPs.—l, H. Yardley. 2,J. Kendall. 
OTHER BREED.—1, J. Baker. 2, E. A. Thornton. 


Jupen.—Mr. Tegetmeier. 


Povurers.—l, J. 
Fanraits.—l, J. 
ANY 


BLACKBURN SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tuts Show was held on the 27th ult., and was in all respects 
a success. Poultry were in the open field in excellent pens. The 
entries numbered near three hundred, and most of the eminent 
exhibitors were represented. 

Dorkings not numerous, but very good. In Brahma cocks 
only the winners were noticeable ; but these were in good order. 
Brahma hens were failing very much in feather, but otherwise 
good. Spanish, only one cock put in appearance, but in hens 
were five very good birds. Game cocks, first a good old Brown 
Red, and second and third chickens of the same colour. In Game 
hens were three grand Brown Reds, although the second was 
rather wild. Cochins good in both classes, the cocks especially 
so, and in very good feather; first and third Partridge, and 
second-Buif. The first Gold-pencil cock was a gem, second and 
third also good birds. Hens were faded and not in high order. 
In Gold-spangled cocks were some almost perfect birds, but the 
hens were particularly good, the first and second in the best 
possible bloom. Silver-pencils only fine, but allnoticed. Silver- 
spangles were not in as good order as other Hamburghs except 
the first-prize cock. Black Hamburghs good in all respects and 
in large numbers. The first in Game Bantam cocks was a well- 
known Black Red, second a Brown Red cockerel, and third a 
Black Red. Hens, first and third Black Reds, and second Pile. 
In the Variety of Bantam of both classes almost all were noticed, 
the winners mostly Blacks and Whites. Howdans were but 
poor in both classes, as is the case at most shows at present, but 
the other French fowls were better, and the prizes divided be- 
tween La Fléche and Créve. Several classes were provided for 
local competition, and some of these brought out some good 
birds. The Variety class in Ducks proved a very first-rate one, 
and every pen was noticed. 


Pigeons were*also a good show, the classes being numerous, 
with three prizes in each, but only two Pouters turned up in 
the two classes. In Carriers the first-prize Dun was prominent, 
and was a grand hen. Almond Tumblers first a capital hen, 
second cock, third too dark. Foreign Owls agood class; pen 912 
particular good Blue, best in class but not noticed. Barbs, first 
Red cock, good, but in poor order. Hens, first Dun, second 
Yellow, third Red, all good. Four classes for Dragoons brought 
a heavy entry, and in these were some capital birds of all styles 
and shapes. Antwerps a heavy entry, most of the best Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire birds competing. 


POULTRY.—Dorxrines.—Cock.—l, J. Walker. 2, 7. Stott. Hen,—1, J. Stott. 
2, J. Walker. 8, T. Kenyon, Branma Poorra.—Cock.—l, C. Holt. 3, J. F. 
Smith, 3,J. Haworth. Hen.—l, G. Maples, jan. 2, 0, Holt. 8, T. F. Ansdell, 
Spanisa.—Cock.—l, T. W. Finch. Hen.—l, H. Beldon 2, J. Smalley. 38, F. 
Cooper. vke, T. W. Finch. Game.—Cock.—l, C. W. Brierley. 2, W. H. Fen- 
wick. 5, C. Smith. Hen.—l and 2, C. W. Brierley. 38, K. Thornton, jun. 
Cocutn-CuinA.—Cock.—1, T. Aspden, 2, C. Holt. 8, 'f.Beardsworth. Hen.—l, 
J. Walker. 2, T. Aspden. 8 and vhke, J. Royle. HamBoraus.—Golden. 
pencilled.—Cock.—l, G. & J. Duckworth, 2, H. Beldon. 8, H. Pickles. Hen.— 
1, J. Patrick. 2, H. Beldon. 3, W. Driver. HaAMBURGHS.—Golden-spangled.— 
Cock.—1, H. Beldon. 2 and 3, G, & J. Duekworth, Hen.-1, G. & J. Duck- 
worth, 2,T, Dean. 8, W. Driver. Silver-pencilled.—Cock —l,H. Beldon. 2, 
J. Ashworth. 8, H. Pickles. Hen.—l, H. Beldon. 2, H. Pickles. Silver. 
spangled.—Cock.—), H. Beldon. 2, J. Ashworth. $, H. Pickles. Hen—i, H. 
Beldon. 2, Ashton & Booth. 8, J. Smalley. Black.—Cock.—l, H. Beldon. 2, 
B. Riley. 8,H.A. Clark. Hen.—l,G. Moore. 2, J. Patrick. 8, J. T. Simpson. 
Bantams.—Game —Cock —1, 8. Walton. 2, W. F. Entwisle. 8,A. Smith. vhe, 
W. Baskewille. Hen.—l, W. Entwisle. 2, T. Barker. 8, W. Baskewille, 
Except Game—Cock.—1 and 2, E. Walton. 8, H. B, Smith. vhe, S. Clapham. 
Hen —1, BE. ‘Walton. 2,T. F. Phelps. 3, R. Hargreaves. vhc, J. Partington. 
Ponanps.—Cock.—1, H. Beldon. 2, C. M. Saunders. 8, H. A. Clark. Hen.—1, 
H. Beldon. 2, C. M. Saunders. 8, H. A. Clark. Hovupaws.—Cock.—l, S. W. 
Thomas. 2,J Scott. 8,A.Ogden. Hen.—1I, G. W. Hibbert. 2, J. E. Clayton. 
3, S. W. Thomas. Any otHRR Varinty.—Cock.—l, 5. Walton. 2)°C.. M. 
Saunders. vhe, C.M. Saunders, T. F. Rockham. Hen.—l, E. Walton. 2, B. 
Myers. 8,C.M.Saunders. SenLine CLass.—l, W. H. Benwick. 2,E. Walton. 
8,J.Smalley. vhc,J.Studdard. Gxrss.—l, J. Walker. 2,J.Houlker. Ducks. 
—Aylesbury.—1, J. Walker. 2, C. Holt. 3, Mellor Brook Poultry Farming 
Company. Rouen.—l, J. Walker. 2, P. Unsworth. 8, C. Holt “Any other 
varvety —1, J. Walker. 2and8, J. Booth. vhe, H. B. Smith. Turkeys —l, I’. 
Johnston. 2, F. Houlker. 8, T. Knowles. Extra. Stook.—1 and 2, T. s. 
Ainsworth y 

OPEN TO THE SOCINTYS DISTRICT ONLY.—Game.—1 and 2, J. Woods. 
Cooutn-CurIna.—l, T. Beardsworth. 8, T. Pomfret. Hampuzaus.—l and 2, J. 
Patrick. 8, G. Barnes. vhe, G. & J. Duckworth. Banrams.—l and Byes 
Cropper. 2, M. A. Fowler. he, G. Anderton, ANY OTHER VaRipry.—l, J. 
Smalley. 2,H Worsley. 8, R. Spencer. BRanMa Poopra.—l, G. & J. Duck- 
wg eRe HS TELCANER) 

NS.—CarrIeRS.—Cock.—l, J. Walker. 2and 3, J. Chadwick. Hen,— 
1,J. Gardner. 2, J. Walker, T. Charnley. Young.—l,J.Bamforth. 2 and 3,0. 
Calcutt.” PourERs.—Cock.—1, A. P. Byford, Hen.—l,A.P. Byford. TumBnrrs. 
—Almond.—1, A. Yardley. 2,T. Charnley. 8,J. Hoyle. BaLps or BEARDS.— 
1, H. Yardley. 2, T. W. Townson. 3, I. Waterworth. Ow.s.—Foreign.—1, 
Waddington & Booth. 2, 8. Dyson. 8, J. S. Collier. Barss.—Cock—1, J. 
Walker. 2, J. Wood. 8, H. Yardley. Hen—1, J. Royle. 2and8, H. Yardley. 
Young.—1 and 2, J. Rovle. 8, Major Cryer. Dracoons.—Blue or silver.—l, 
Waddington & Booth. 3, R. Woods. 8, A. McKenzie Red-or Yellow —1, 2, 
and 8, R. Woods. Any other colow—1 and 2, R. Woods, 8, A. McKenzie, 


Young.—1, J. Ecroyd. 2, R. Woods. 8,T. Charnley. Awrwrerps.—Long-faced. 
—1, W. Harrison. 2, W. Elles. 8, C. Hopwood. Short-faced.—l, W. F. 
Entwisle. 2, J. Ecroyd. 8, W. Harrison. vhc, J. Gardner. Young.—l, J. S. 
Collier, 2, W. Elles. +, J. Wright. Trumprrrrs —1, Mellor Brook Poultry 
Farming Company. 2,J. Wood. Turpirs.—l, G. Richardson. 2and 8, T. W. 
Townson. Jacopins.—l and 8, W. Sefton. 2,G. Richardson. FanTaris.—l and 
8, J. F. Loversidge. 2, J. Stanley. Owxs.—English.—l, W. Elles. 2, T. W. 
Townson. 8, J, Royle. TumpBiers.—l, J. Royle. 2, J. Brown. 8, W. Elles. 
Nouns.—l and 2, J. B. Bowden. 3, Mellor Brook Poultry Farming Ce, Maa- 
PiEs.—l and 2, J. B. Bowdon. 8, J. Gardner. LixrexLiest Bread ror FLYING 
Purposrs.—l, Mellor Brook Poultry Farming Company. 2, W. Shaw, W. 
Wilkinson. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—1, J. Gardner. 2, G. Richardson. 8, H. 
Yardley. SELLING Cxass.—l, C.E.Chavasse. 2, T.Charnley. 8, A. P. Byford. 

RABBITS,—SpanisH.—1 and vhe, Schofield & Barrett. 2, T. & E. J. Fell, 
Ancora —l, J. Jones, 2,R.A.Swain. Huravayan.—l, T.& E.J. Fell. 2,S.H. 
Leech. Srtver-Grey.—1, H. Woods. 2,J. Firth. Dutcu.—land2,J. R. Noble. 
ANY OTHER VariEty.—Buck or Doe.—l, I. E. Pilgrim. 2, W. C. Slater. 
SELLING Cxass.—1, Schofield & Barrett. 2, T. M. Atkinson. 


JupeEs.—Poultry : Mr. EK. Hutton. Pigeons : Mr. J. Esquilant. 
Rabbits : Mr. J. Boyle. 


BIRDS FOR EXHIBITION. 


In answer to ‘‘ AMATEUR,” we reply that one-half the battle is 
to send birds to the post in a cleanly condition, and not only 
the birds should be clean but the cages also. Not knowing what 
birds you wish to exhibit we cannot advise you as to what kind 
of cage to use. You will perceive by the announcements of ex- 
hibitions in the Journal from time to time when they will take 
place. This will afford you ample scope for the exercise of your 
fancy. In the advertisements you will notice the closing of the 
entry days, before which time you must apply to the various 
secretaries for schedules and certificates of entry. In filling up 
the certificates make them out yourself according to the printed 
instructions. Write your name and address distinctly, and 
state the age, sex, and breed of the bird you may wish to show, 
and fix a price for the sale of it in case of it being claimed. 
When sending off your entry forward by post-office order the 
amount of money entitling you to show, and likewise securing 
for you a catalogue and list of awards. Be sure and fill up and 
return the certificate before the expiration of the time specified 
for the closing of entries. Send off the bird for show so that it 
may be received in time to be judged, or it will not be noticed 
or entertained by the judgbsif it arrives too late for competition. 
Use a substantial wrapper for your cage, upon which wrapper 
let your name be attached, or probably it may get mislaid or 
fall into someone else’s hands. When you receive the labels 
from the secretary (if you are exhibiting above one specimen) 
see that they are correctly tied on the cages, or your birds will 
be wrongly classed at the exhibition and will be disqualified, 
and all your trouble and expense will be in vain. Use tin 
vessels, and send enough food for the bird or birds during absence 
from home. Convey your birds carefully to the railway station, 
and if possible let them travel by night train, for the loss of a 
little rest will not be so bad as the loss of food during the day- 
time. Wooden cages with wired fronts can be easier packed 
than wire cages. Itis best when transmitting the latter to a 
show to have them surrounded by or inserted in a skeleton 
wooden frame, so that the wires may be protected. But do the 
best you may, your cages will be subject to rough treatment 
at times by some railway porters, who pitch and throw hampers 
and cages about as though they were pillows, regardless of the 
frail and expensive occupants. And sometimes much delay will 
be caused in the return of the birds, and each cage being packed 
separately, thereby layiog you in for extra parcels rates, all 
through the want of 4 little attention and the use of some extra 
cord to attach the cages in one parcel.—G. J. BARNESBY. 


HEATHER FOR BEES. 


Tus usually begins to open its flowers at the commencement 
of August, and, weather permitting, will yield honey for a month. 
Tf the weather be unexceptionably favourable strong swarms in 
large hives will gather from 30 lbs. to 60 lbs. in fifteen days. 
The heather is, I think, rather later this year, and will not be 
in very good condition till about the 12th. Let me remind be- 
ginners of the danger of breakdowns in removing bees in hot 
weather. Young combs in hot weather are about as soft as new- 
made butter, and very easily shaken from their holdings. The 
best time to go to the moors with bees is after they have been 
kept indoors by weather for a couple of days. If the hives be 
well ventilated and the combs he fastened to cross-sticks there 
will be little danger of the combs falling. Every precaution 
should be adopted. Hives without crogs-sticks should have their 
combs steadied and supported in some way two days before they 
be removed. Common corks and half corks stuck between the 
combs, or two sticks laid across the board to touch the bottom 
of the combs, will assist them very much. Without arun on 
the heather, swarms willbe comparatively light this year in our 
neighbourhood.—A. PrrricRew. 


A MODEL POULTRY HOUSE. 


Tux fowl house illustrated herewith was designed by My. J.A. 
Storm, a prominent breeder of St. Joseph, Mobile, and is now 
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used by him with satisfaction. It consists of four rooms with | good light and ventilation the four apartments may be under 
runs attached, arranged around one centre room, so that with | the control of the attendant, and the fowls fed, watered, and 


Fig. 11.—PovuLtTRyY HOUSE. 


eggs gathered from the centre room without disturbing the 
fowls. The entire house may be heated from the centre room, 
which has a trap door to prevent the escape of heat. The par- 


titions are of latticework, allowing free ventilation and an un- 
obstructed view of the fowls. 
The rooms and yards are each supplied with running water 
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Fig. 12.—SEorrIon. 


from the tank (3), which has four pipos leading to water-pans; | twenty in number, and 16 by 20 inches in size. They are 50. 
the supply is regulated by means of cocks. The nests (H) are | arranged that hens may enter them from the runs or from the 
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centre room as may be preferred. The tops of the nests are 
hinged for convenience in collecting eggs and attending to sit- 
ting hens. 

When the hen wishes to sit, the opening from the run to the 
nest is closed, and the opening leading from the nest to the 
centre room is opened, so as to allow the hen to feed and water 


at pleasure, as in the centre room there is fresh water and food, | 


&c., kept at all times. The object of such an arrangement is to 
prevent other fowls from laying to your sitting hens. 
The roosts (1) are made of 1-by-6-inch pine, placed 2 and 3 feet 


from the floor, and so arranged that the droppings from the | 
| home, and the necessity of giving the bees ample additional 


higher roosts cannot fall upon the fowls on the lower, and so 
far from the wall as to protect the plumage. The size of the 
building is 20 by 20 feet ; the centre room is 8 by 8 feet; the 
outer rooms 6 by 8 feet; the height of the storey is 8 feet; the 
windows (D) are 2 by 4 feet, and the doors (s) 2 by7 feet. The 
building is made of l-inch pine boards, sheathed up and down 
with battened cracks, and lined on the inside with heavy tarred 
paper to prevent all draughts and cold in winter, and prevent 
vermin from collecting in summer. The entire building has a 
rough floor covered with sand, and is kept raked clean. The 
runs (A) to each room are 40 by 40 feet, and adjoining a grass 
run 80 by 100 feet for hens and chicks. The small house (x) for 
hens and chicks has a floor placed 2 inches from the ground, 
with an open run attached to allow the sun, and to prevent the 
larger chickens from disturbing them while feeding. 

Instead of the door being in the outer end, it is in the end 
leading to the covered run, and hinged at the bottom so as to 
jay down on the ground for small chicks to enter, and at night 
it can be shut to protect from rats or vermin. One side of the 
roof is hinged so as to open to attend to the hen and chicks. 
After using this house for three years Mr. Storm considers it 
the best and most convenient known. The house will accom- 
modate fifty hens, and can be diminished or enlarged at pleasure 
by changing the number of wings, and still retain all the con- 
veniences._(Prairie Farmer.) 


THE CUCKOO. 


Lonenegat, with its beautifully wooded park, is a favourite 
resort for the feathered tribes—in fact, some of the kinds are 
much too numerous, notably Bullfinches and Wood Pigeons; 
but Swallows, Wagtails, Cuckoos, Hedge Sparrows, and other 
insect-feeders are ever welcome, for the good they do is incalcu- 
lable. We generally have several young Cuckoos reared in the 
neighbourhood. All that I have seen are reared by Wagtails, 
though occasionally I believe they are found in the nest of the 
Hedge Sparrow. 

Last year, as late as the beginning of August, three of them 
were in the flower garden close to Longleat House, all tended 
by Wagtails; and their industrious foster parents had to work 
exceedingly hard to appease the appetite of their gigantic babies, 
who were quite strong on the wing, and looked large enough to 
swallow half a dozen Wagtails at a meal. I noticed at last that 
the Swallows became exceedingly jealous of them, fearing no 
doubt that they would cause a famine, and they bullied them a 
good deal, and I believe ultimately drove them away. 

This year we had two Wagtails’ nests in Pear trees against 
walls, each of which contained a Cuckoo’s egg. One lot was 
destroyed, probably by rats; the other was hatched-out, and 
the Ouckoo kept on the nest long after he was too large to 
squeeze himself into it, and is now about the neighbouring trees 
carefully tended by his foster parents, who are evidently very 
proud of their infant prodigy. Of course the life of the young 
Wagtails which happen to be in the same nest with the Cuckoo 
is very short, for from the moment the intruder emerges from 
his tiny shell his mouth is open for all the insects the old birds 
ean bring, so that if the young Wagtails are suffered for a time 
to remain in the nest they are certain to be starved. The 
Cuckoo’s egg is very small for so large a bird, being but slightly 
larger than that of the Wagtail; but as soon as hatched the 
young bird grows at an immense rate.—Wm. TayLor. 


ABOUT BEES. 


Tue extraordinarily hot weather which set in with July, and 
which had been growing in intensity up to Sunday the 16th ult., 
where it has not dried-up the flowers, has been magnificent for 
our bees. Happy those bee-keepers who, hoping against hope, 
fed and nursed their hives through the very trying winter and 
spring of 1875-6. Poor as my bees were in April and May, they 
have picked-up wonderfully, and I had the pleasure (before 
leaving home on the 10th), of taking off a large super weighing 
33 lbs. net of excellent honeycomb from the hybrid Italian 
stock, which also had given me a swarm. A curious thing oc- 
curred in relation to this stock which I never recollect to have 
observed before in my long experience as a bee-keeper. Al- 
though this hive sent out a swarm early in June, of which 
fully half returned to the parent stock owing to my having put 
the swarm within a foot of it, and consequently the stock seemed 


as iull as ever, there was no piping heard at or after the usual 
time, nor, of course, was there any more swarming. On cutting- 
out the honeycomb from the super I fo und several of the combs 
had had brood, which was almost all hatched, and there were 
about half a dozen royal cells torn open at the sides as bya 
young queen. Had a second swarm issued, which I fully ex- 
pected, it must have been a very large one. The surprising 
thing is that there was no piping. 

As to the super of honeycomb, I had hoped to exhibit it at 
our coming Weston-super-Mare Show, but I was obliged to take 
it before it was fully filled owing to my projected absence from 


room. Owing to the lateness of the season all my calculations 
and plans have been thrown out, and nothing remained but to 
give all hives and swarms as much room as possible to avoid 
late and lost swarms. Of late years my bees have chiefly 
swarmed in July, and many of them have been lost to me. Here 
in North Wales, I find bees swarming too, but this, perhaps, is 
the proper time amid the heather.—B. & W. 


MARKETABLE HONEY. 


GREAT attention in America is being paid to sectional supers, 
which are very neatly and cheaply made. The wood is cut by 
circular saws, and with guide combs attached are sold for less 
than ld. each. This is cheap enough to be given away with the 
honey, although being very light they are usually weighed and 
charged to the customer like the sugar-paper of the grocer. 
When the British bee-keeper learns wisdom enough to send his 
honeycomb to market in fine saleable form there will be no need 
to cry, ‘There is no market for honey.” In case I am asked 
what I call fine saleable form I answer, Hach comb should be 
distinct and full, in a frame or at least attached to a bar, cells 
all sealed over, unbruised and uncontaminated by brood or bee- 
bread; weight not over 4 lbs.; colour white or clear yellow. 
Such honeycomb in London is sold retail at from 2s. to 3s. per lb. 
according to the class of customer, and wholesale from 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 6d. per lb. I had the pleasure of taking off this week two of 
Lee’s supers filled with the above description of comb which a 
west-end grocer bought without demur at 1s. 6d. per lb., at the 
same time telling me he could buy any quantity of full combs 
cut out of hives at 10d. per lb., but the mess and waste was 50 
great he would rather be without it. 

Mr. Pettigrew’s idea of filling small frames with such combs 
and then giving them to the bees to clean and fix will be found 
a failure. The bees’ first and only idea would be to fill their 
hive, and to do this they will very quickly empty the strange 
combs. I have tried it and know it fails, although I gave them 
a much better chance than Mr. Pettigrew promises with his 
unfurnished hive. I will cite two instances. Last autumn I 
fed-up a stock with sugar syrup, and then when their combs 
were apparently as fall as they would hold of brood and honey 
I placed over them a super of damaged combs, which I propped 
up and temporarily fixed where I wanted them to remain. Tho 
Super was at once taken possession of, but very little repairs 
went on; the wet honey was quickly gathered up and carried 
below, and I soon found that as fast as ever bees hatched out or 
honey was consumed down went my super honey to fill up the 
vacancy, so that my combs were lighter day by day. 

Last week the honey harvest suddenly ceased with me, and 
in a super over a strong stock I had two outside combs with 
their corners not full. Careful watching convinced me that 
some fresh cells were emptied every day, so I slung out some 
honey from a neighbouring hive and gave 3 lbs. of itin a feeding 
bottle for the bees to finish their super with. Now the bees 
carried this all down through the super to the stock hive. Not 
one ounce did they leave on the way; and when the bottle was 
quite empty, like little lunatics they tore open the cells and half 
emptied two combs in twelve hours. This was too much of a 
joke, so the remainder was at once taken away, and the spoil of 
the thieves is awaiting a few turns of the extractor and my 
leisure to increase my store within-doors. I thought I would 
try what another stock would do; and selecting one where the 
bees were crowding into a super but doing no work, I placed on 
the frames without the interposition of any crown board a set of 
sectional supers, and over them two bottles of new honey. As 
in the other hive the bees carried this all below, travelling over 
a nice new empty decoy comb, wnich they left as empty as they 
found it. I cannot help chuckling at the future disappointment 
of the little rogues, for the honey is only lent; ten minutes’ 
work of the extractor will bring it all back.—Joun Hunrer, 
Eaton Rise, Ealing. 


MODIFICATIONS OF MANAGEMENT. 


Crrcumstances alter cases. Necessity has no laws. The 
farmer considers the condition of his land and the markets 
around ere he adopts a three or four-course rotation of crops. 
The gardener has soil, climate, and the wants of the family of 
his employer to consider. In bee-farming no hard-and-fast line 
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drawn. Hvery active open-syed apiarian seeking 
oats beyond the A BC of his lessons and improves on his 
ractice. j 
font gardeners, bee-keepers, &c., grow stronger by feeding 
on their own experience. There is no end to the varisty and 
modifications of management in the apiary. Within its limits 
there is scope for unlimited operations and developments of 
practice. A few hints Tay, Perhaps, be gathered if we now 
i i f our treatment this season. 
Colne farned out the bees from all our stocks and taken 
their honey, which is excellent, and is being readily sold at 
1s. 3d. per lb., comb at ls.6d. This first harvest has been mode- 
rately bulky—larger than any other early harvest we have had 
for some years. The greatest yield has been from a hive con- 
taining 3600 cubic inches of space—namely, 18 lbs. of pure 
virgin honeycomb and 17 Ibs. of ran honey, value £2 8s. The 
two swarms from this hive are now filling hives containing 
4200 cubic inches of spaceeach. The cold weather of the spring 
months was very unfavourable for both breeding and brood, 
causing us to fear the beginnings of foul brood. In all the hives 
taken we found foul brood to a small extent, which would cer- 
tainly have spread rapidly and spoiled the hives for both keep- 
ing and working if the bees had been allowed to remain in 
them. Now, with two exceptions, our hives have sweet combs 
not two months old and free from a cell of foul brood. Two 
large hives with honey in them died in the spring. From thess 
we cut out all the centre combs and put swarms in them. The 
outside combs containing the honey of these two hives are the 
only combs that were built last year. The turning-out process 
is very useful to us, for by it we rid our hives of combs stained 
by use and cloyed with pollen. The hives yielded about 25s. 
worth of honey on the average. The combs in most of them, 
though only twelve months old, were rendered nearly useless 
by a superabundance of bee bread. In some of the hives five 
cells out of every six in the breeding combs contained pollen, 
and made the combs about as solid as cakes of gingerbread. I 
cannot understand why anyone can recommend the use of pea 
flour for bees. Why the bees accumulate such quantities of 
pollen, and thus prevent healthy progress, is equally difficult to 
understand. To witness the dissection of a hive as we dissect 
ours would be enough to convince our readers of the superfluity 
existing in hives. : f 
eee ‘ime for turning bees from stock hives is about the 
twenty-first day after first swarming, for then the brood is all 
hatched and the swarms have time to fill their hives with combs 
and store up food enough for winter or for a second harvest. 
When hives are in an unhealthy condition and not thriving we 
turn their bees into empty hives, where they generally commence 
house-furnishing with new zest and vigour. The progress of 
one of our hives this season was so sluggish that I came to the 
conclusion that the bees were discouraged by the presence of 
foul brood. On examination I found it was so, and at once 
turned the bees into an empty hive, in which they are now doing 
well. 
me late swarmers had queens from early swarmers, and 
anes queens began to lay before the brood in them was all 
hatched. At the end of fourteen days we drove the bees into 
empty hives, and thus sacrificed the unhatched brood for the 
benefit of the swarms. By adopting the turning-out system of 
management a bee-farmer has flower or clover honey in the 
market very early, and this to us is a great advantage, for our 
home customers are exceedingly fond of flower or clover honey ; 
we therefore try to get as much of it as possible before the bees 
are removed to the heather. In honey seasons our swarms 
become heavy before they are removed to the moors. Some- 
times we use the comb knife and greatly lighten them before 
0 al. > sus . 
in, SET RIDES seasons for honey-gathering it is sometimes a 
stroke of good policy to increase the number of stocks, and in 
very favourable seasons to reduce their number by taking all the 
honey possible. Within the last ten years we have had two 
seasons remarkable for honeydew, which spoiled and discoloured 
the honey, making it quite unsaleable. What is called honey- 
dew is simply the dirt of an insect, which wher gathered by 
bees is an abomination in hives. Itis not healthy food for bees, 
but they eat it. We take no honey for sale or from bees when 
they gather honeydew, but increase our stock of hives. On the 
other hand, when all our hives rise to great weights the tempta- 
tion to make hay while the sun shines (to use a common 
expression) is very great. In such seasons it is a stroke of 
good policy to run a great deal of honey into the money bag. 


—A, PETTIGREW. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


TRY-KEEPING EXTENSIVELY (H. R. B.).—We do not believe you will 
geen nae by selling eggs or by keeping poultry in confinement. If you 
have a farm of thirty acres, affording your fowls a good range, and enabling 
you to grow the food, and thus get it at the lowest cost, you will find poultry 
a great help; but like everything else that is intended to pay and contribute 
to a living, or it may be somethisg more, they must be well attended to, 
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As the houseleek feeds on its own substance, so” 
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and not cared for in spare minutes or fed with refuse, Near a town there 
is always a good demand for eggs; and wherever good poultry is offered for 
sale there is always a demand forit. The calculation of the number of eggs 
that will prodace enough to keep a man would not be difficult if we knew the 
sum required. 


CHICKENS FEATHERING B&DLY (Amateur).—We disapprove your feeding 
altogether. Weare almost tired of telling people they will only do well with 
poultry while they follow nature. We believe in no artificial foods, and 
where poultry is most successfully kept you will never find any of them, 
Tne only good thing you have is lettuca; give them plenty of it. Give 
ground oats or barleymeal slaked with milk. Give them fresh earth moved 
with a fork. The food you have b3en giving is heating, and the feathers are 
dried up before they are entirely formed. Do as we have told you and your 
birds will soon be feathered. 


CHICKENS DyinG (Leyland).—We do not consider your feeding good enough 
for chickens, and but for the help they have running about the garden more 
would have died. Indian meal is bad, possessing nothing but fatty matter, 
at a time when bone and muscle are wanted. Sharps are bad. Chickens 
want the best of everything, and if they are stinted when young they never 
make up the lost way. At five weeks old they should have bread crumbs, 
ground oats, crashed wheat, chopped egg, cooked meat scraps chopped fine, 
table sweepings, and oatmeal mixed with milk. These can be diminished ag 
the chickens grow older. All the modern appliaaces in lieu of good wholesome 
food tend to loss of power. Fat is not strength, nor does bulk in chickens 
prove they are doing well, unless it is sure that it ia the result of nourishing 
and plain food, such as birds get in a state of nature. It is feeding such as 
yours that brings leg-weatmess and other maladies. 


CRoss-BREEDING Fow3s (Urs. P.).—Houdans and Dorkings can be inter- 
bred. 


SEEDS FoR BULLFINCHEs (T. R. W.).—Fall directions for feading them 
are in our last number. Any grass seeds will do. 

Waite Drones (Leyland).—The sentence which you have quoted from 
the “ Handy Book of Bees” is not absolately correct, and shonld have been 
explained, for it was meant to cover the condact of the bees before swarming 
and undisturbed by enlargements. Drone cells are filled with brood in the 
expectation of swarming, and often when weather blights the hopes of the 
bees and threatens them with poverty they begin to cast out white drones. 
In times of prosperity before Swarming, or when all is in an advancing con- 
dition towards swarming, healthy white drones are not dragged from their 
cells. Your hive has been doing well, but since you have enlarged it by 
eking and supering the weather has become much colder, causing the bees to 
abandon the idea of Swarming: hence they have commenced casting out 
their worthless young—a wise provision in the economy of a bee hive. To- 
wards the end of the summer white drones are frequently cast out of heavy 
full hives, and even during the summer months one may see the bees dragsing 
out young drones that died in their cells before the time of hatching.—A, P. 


CaNaRy WITH Heap ALMost FEaTHERLESS (Theda).—Red sand is the 
best, but still the want of it would not cause the bird’s head to be bare of 
feathers. If, where the feathers are off, there should appear any scurf, 
gently rub or anoint the part affected with oil of sweet almonds, or lard, or 
fresh butter. Give the patient a drop of castor oil twice each week during 
illness. Discontinue the use of apple, and so much green food. A little 
lettuce or watercress every other day will suffice. Let canary seed form its 
main food, giving still less hemp and rape, and by all means scald the latter 
before using it. Ifyou could devote a spare room or spacious fly to the bird 
during the moulting season, supplying a bath daily, perchance your pet would 
recover its plumage. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaMDEN SquaRE, Lonpon. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 9 am, In THE Day. 
5% Hygrome-| 83 |S3#|Shade Tem-| Radiation | 3 
1876. gs S. eS 3 | Be 2 perature, |Temperature. = 
say. |Eae ge ee | eon 
a,c A og 
Aug. |3 35H Dry. | Wet as ja Max.| Min.| sun. |grags 
b deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. deg. | deg.) In. 
We. 26 OOS 65.9 | 59.8 | S.W. | 67.7 | S£.0 | 55.3 130.1 | 51.2 | 0.026 
Th. 27 | 30028 | 62.6 | 53.4 | N.W. | 69:4 | 7312 | 55.9 | 1985 | 568 | — 
Fri; 28 | 29.738 | 63.0 | 57.9 | S.E. 68.6 | 69.4 | 57.5 903 | 524 | 0.268 
Sat. 29 | 29935 | 62.3 | 54.3 | Siw. 653 | 73.2 | 51.0 1253 | 484 _— 
Sun.30| 30196 | 68.1 | 59.1 | N.W. | 659 | 76.5 | 55.5 122.8 | 50.6 | 0.059 
Mo. 81 | 29.686 | 63.3 | 61.2 s. 66.3 | 69.9 | 58.6 | 115.0 | 57.0 | 0.240 
Tu. 1 80.021 | 58.8 | 51.7 s. 62.9 | 69.7 | 46.7 WPL | 44.5 _ 
Means.} 29.951 | 63.4 | 56.8 66. 73.7 | 544 | 117.8 | 51.6 | 0.593 
REMARES. 
26th.—A- bright fine day, with a cool breeze, especially at morning and 


evening. : i 
27th.—Rain for short time in early morning, very fine at 9 a.m.; a beautiful 
day with pleasant breeze. 
28th.—Rether dull morning; rain began at 1 p.m.,and there were frequent 
showers drring the rest of the day. ; 5 
29th.—Very bright and pleasant day after the rain of the preceding one. 
830th.—A very bright pleasant day and night. a te i 
8lst.—Rainy morning, fine forenoon, but heavy showers in the afternoon; 
peculiarly storm-like sky at sunset, though it was a very bright cne. 
1st.—A very fine day but rather cool. ; 

Like the preceding week, that just closed has gradually decreased in tem- 
perature, the maximum in shade which was 92.6° on July 15th was only 69.7° 
on the Ist of August. The total fallof rainin July was only 0.815 inches, 
being less than half the ayerage.—G. J. Syatons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Avcusr 2. 


A BRISK business has been doing during the past week, and nearly all 
classes of goods have been easily cleared owinz to the falling-off in the 
1 Supply of sott fruit. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Average | 1q| Clock | Day 
itt | AUGUST 10—16, 1876. Temperature near | -Su2 | Stn | Moon | Moon | Moon's | fotze | _of 
Month) Week.) London. | Sun. | Year. | 

Day. |Night.|Mean.|} h. m.| h. m.| bh. m.| h. m.| Days.| m. 8. 

10 | TH | Taunton Deane Show. | 75.1 | 51.9 | 63.5 4 49) 7 80) 9 5)10 27 20 5 8 | 223 
11 FE Filey Show. | 75.8 50.7 63.2 4 41 7 28 9 19} 11 49 21 4 58 | 224 
12 | 8 Otley Show. | 75.1 | 50.5 | 62.8 4 48| 7 26) 9 89°) Ja il C 4 43 | 225 
18 Sun | 9 SunDAy AFTER TRINITY. 74.5 | 50.0 | 62.8 4 45|} 7 24/10 7| 2 88 23 4 33 | 226 
1 \M : 72.9 |50.8|618 | 4 46) 7 23/10 BL) 4 1] 24 4 92 | 207 
15 | Tv Weston-super-Mare Show- | 73.1 | 50.0 | 61.6 4 48 | 7 Ql) 11 54] 6 12 25 4 10 | 228 | 
16 WwW Preston and Shrewsbury Shows. Royal Horticultural | 73.0 | 51.5 | 62.2 4 49} 7 19 | morn. | 6 6 26 B 58 | 229 

| [ Society—Fruit and Floral Committees at 11 a.m. | | | 

From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 74.2°; and its night temperature 
0.62 


WATERING FRUIT TREES. 
(-s NQUESTIONABLY a matter of considerable 


NY G4 


; importance is the supply of water to our 
2 hardy fruits. It is 
during seasons when the trees are laden 
with heavy crops of fruit. It is clear that 
these fruits cannot be perfected without an 
adequate supply of water, After an exceed- 
ingly productive fruit year how often is the 
next year barren. The trees cannot perfect 
their exhausting crops and at the same time 
lay up a sufficient store of material for the crop next 
following. 

It is sometimes forgotten that fruit trees have this 
double function to perform—they must not only carry 
the crop to perfection, but they must also provide the 
blossom for the following season. Now a fruit tree will 
not divide its force equally between these two require- 
ments. With the tree the primary object is to perfect 
fruit and ripen seed, the production of blossom for the 
year following’ being secondary. Its whole resources 
are appropriated first to satisfy the cravings of the fruit, 
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and only when it has surplus power is this devoted to | 


the extension of the tree and the preparation of future 
crops. This is seen by an overladen tree refusing to make 
growth. How many trees—how many orchards are 
there—which have a sort of historical notoriety for bearing 
“every other year?” They are found in almost every 
parish where fruit is extensively grown—it is hardly fair 
to say cultivated. Such trees have only power to perfect 
their fruit, and have no surplusage to provide for the 
next season’s crop. As masters we must guide and assist 
the trees, and they will be good servants. We must not 
work the trees unreasonably, neither must we nurse and 
pamper, or the position becomes reversed, and the servant 
is in the position of master, and does what he will and 
not what we wish. 

Now when once a tree is fruitful it is guided to further 
fruitfulness by the way it is treated. It is not too much 
to say that thousands of trees are every year over- 
weighted, and the fruit must be thinned or the roots 
must be watered. If either or both these aids are not 
afforded the fruit of the year will not only be excessive, 
but the trees for next, and it may be future years, will be 
rendered unprofitable. ‘‘ But we cannot thin the fruit or 
water the trees of an orchard,’ some may say. Certainly 
not; but apart from that, a quick decision and setting to 
work instead of arguing the point of how little can be 
done will result in immense benefit to many trees within 
the reach of our means, and which by lethargy, fancied 
inability to aid, or erroneous reasoning may be left to 
become debilitated, and neither contribute profit nor credit 
to the grower. : 

But besides lethargy there are erroneous notions to 
combat. It may be held that fruit trees do not require 
water, simply because excess of moisture by undrained 
ground is injurious. There are those who have such a 
horror of water that nothing could induce them to water 
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especially important | 


a Vine border or a fruit tree. They point to the evils 
arising from roots reaching the subsoil, and hence refuse 
to apply water. It is true a wet hungry subsoil is per- 
nicious to fruit trees; but how come the roots there? 
Trees must have water, and if it is not afforded them 
near the surface they will ramble in search of it and food 
into the most sour, ungenerous, and waterlogged soil. 
They do not rush down there in the winter, but it is in 
the summer when the sun is exhausting them of life that 
they strike down for the support which they cannot find 
near the surface. Unfortunately they cannot in the 
autumn withdraw their roots, or the evil would be much 
lessened. Giving trees, including Vines, good support 
near the surface in the summer is the best preventive of 
their being in a deleterious medium in the winter. The 
best Grapes and the finest fruits of all kinds are produced 
by capious supplies of water. It is surprising how much 
water a fruit tree in full bearing will appropriate, and 
never without benefit to its exhaustive crop of fruit. 

But all trees do not require to be watered, yet it is easy 
to determine those which would be benefited by a thorough 
feeding at the roots. If a tree old or young is making a 
free growth of wood no stimulant is needed; but if, as is 
the case with so many trees at the present time, the 
fruit is appropriating all the support which the roots can 
supply, and there is no surplus strength to provide healthy 
spurs and satisfactory extension growth, then the fruit 
must be further thinned, or support must be given to the 
roots. Wall trees which are heavily laden and growing 
in light soil on hot aspects will be much benefited by the 
application of liquid manure, and over this a surface 
dressing to arrest evaporation. A day’s work now and 
then devoted to this matter would be more profitable 
than is generally understood. Vine borders, the surface 
of which is impoverished and dry, should be enriched by 
the same means, for the roots will not be so active to 
dive down in search of food and moisture if a due supply 
is afforded them nearer the surface. Pyramid and bush 
fruit trees crushed to inactivity by a heavy load of fruit 
will derive great assistance by a thorough application of 
liquid food. Even a prized old Apple tree, it may be a 
Ribston Pippin, or any sort the fruit of which has a 
special value, will have vigour imparted to its weakened 
frame by a cartload of liquid manure given to the 
roots. A Pear tree which is carrying pecks of fruit, it 
may be a Citron des Carmes or other approved sort, from 
which it is desirable to have all the fruit possible and of 
good quality, will rejoice in the gift of a liberal supply of 
liquid manure. It will make all the difference between 
cracked and deformed fruit and full-sized smooth speci- 
mens—between refreshing juiciness and full flavour, and 
dry mealiness and insipid flesh. 

Experience in a dry district enables me to speak with 
confidence of the great benefit which heavily-laden trees, 


‘young and old, on walls or in the open garden, derive 


from one or two thorough soakings of liquid menure 
during the swelling season. A liquid-manure tank which 
takes the drainings from dunghills is a store of great 
value and a rich larder of food for exhausted fruit trees. 
No. 1454.—VoL. LVI, OLD SzrrEs. 
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Where such @ store is not provided guano affords the most 
ready means of manufacturing liquid food. It may be applied 
at considerable strength to aged fruit trees. i have used it at 
the rate of 3 or 4 ozs. per gallon with the very best results. 

But it is only in the case of trees that cannot make wood 
growth to which applications are needed. If there are 6 inches 
of healthy extension growth manurial assistance is not neces- 
sary; but if there is no such extension growth, or if the foliage 
is yellow, the wood small, and the fruit not swelling so freely 
as is desirable, then a copious application cannot fail to be 
of great benefit to such overworked trees (and they are 
numerous), not only in improving the present crop of fruit, 
but in preparing the trees for better service in future years. 
—A NorrHeRN GARDENER. 


LESSONS OF THE SHASON.—No. 1. 
SPRING. 

A DREARY spring, cold and wet, with fitful and rare gleams 

of sunshine, the soil sodden and cold, young and tender vege- 
-tation stunted, crippled, and blighted, foliage torn by the 
wind and hailstorms, blossom most abundant, expanding but 

to die. Such was the spring of 1876—a season of ungenial 

severity, a time of trial such as is not often experienced even 

in our fickle changeable climate. It was emphatically a season 

of results arising from unmistakeable causes—results that were 
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for the most part disastrous, but which are not without their | 


value from the plain teaching which they gave us of lessons 
hard to learn. 
To begin at the beginning, let us first turn to the soil and 


afterwards to the crops growing therein; for without good soil | 


it is quite useless to plant or sow, bowever favourable the gea- 
son may be. The fact is so self-evident that to put it on 
paper appears almost an absurdity, and yet do we not con- 
stantly hear it said that soil is so heavy, stiff, sodden, cold, 
that timely planting is impossible? Remember, it is not of a 
field or farm land I am writing, but of those choice morsels of 
mother earth termed gardens, sometimes defined as “ rich well- 
cultivated spots,” so precious as to be enclosed by costly walls 
and fences. Now one would naturally suppose that when a 
portion of land is so enclosed it would forthwith be wrought 
into the highest possible state of cultivation; but this is very 
frequently only half done, the unfinished part, the weak 
point, remains unaltered till it leads to almost total failure. 
In a cold wet spring like that which we have just experienced 
soils badly drained or deficient in gritty matter were so satu- 
-rated that cropping was out of the question; there was nothing 
for it but to wait for brighter times—a serious matter when 
a steady unbroken supply of vegetables has to be maintained. 
I have soil in various stages of improvement, from a barren 
_erude state up to a light, rich gritty—very gritty—condition, 
the best of which I consider to be as nearly perfect as is neces- 
sary for all practical purposes. It is thoroughly drained, is 
tich in fertilising substances, and contains so large a propor- 
-tion of gritty matter—really coal ashes and shattered bricks, 
-that a tool will pass readily through it however wet it may be; 
ao that seeds may be, and in point of fact are, sown on the 
first fine day in a season of undue wetness. In proof of this 
»I will give one or two dates. On February 24th the rain held 
-ap ; the sun shone with a drying wind; Canterbury hoes were 
run through the soil in the morning, and in the afternoon 
drills were made and seed sown of Brussels Sprouts, Cauli- 
flower, Early Broccolis, Cabbage, Savoy, Leek, Turnip, Carrot, 
Radish, Lettuce, Spinach, Parsley, and Peas. In due course 
the crops came up strongly and well without a single failure, 
all of them proving of the very greatest service. Now this 
-soil, in addition to its high state of culture, had the advantage 
of being thrown up roughly in autumn, and thus lay ready to 
my hands when the opportune fine day for which I was on the 
outlook did occur. To show how important it was to seize 
that fine day I refer to my journal and find the following 
-entries. February 20th, a wet Sunday; 21st, wet and stormy; 
23rd, a rough dull day; 26th, a dull showery day; 27th, an- 
ther wet Sunday; 28th, a showery morning; 29th, showery 
all day; March Ist, a wet morning; 2nd, a fine morning, 
-which soon changed to a showery day; 3rd, another day of 
miserable weather, a high wind with rain all day. 4 
Let not anyone suppose that I possess exceptional advan- 
tages, or that what I have done may not be accomplished even 
in the smallest gardens. The mistake which so many of us 
«nake is in trying to do too much in the first instance. To 
improve the condition of the soil of a single border is a very 
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different matter to applying a similar process to an entire 
garden, and yet by having that one border in suitable condition 
for a seed bed at any time we secure a supply of seedlings 
ready for transplantation to less favoured spots later on, and 
yet quite early enough to secure good and seasonable crops. 
By all means let us cultivate every part of the garden as well 
as we can, but in doing so let us make sure of haying a certain 
portion in a condition of high excellence, aiming to bring the 
remainder up to our standard however slowly it may have to 
be done. 

Summer is passing rapidly away. Let me urge upon those 
who have a bad soil and are aware of its attendant evils, to 
rival my seed borders by devoting special attention to one or 
two of theirs in the ensuing autumn. Do not rest content 
with just putting on manure and throwing up the soil roughly 
to frost and wind; but first of all dig it over, then put on a 
layer of old manure and hard grit—road scrapings, coal ashes, 
stones broken finely, mortar rubbish, burnt clay, or shattered 
bricks. Any of these will answer admirably provided you use 
enough, say 6 or 9 inches, of manure and grit. Stir this well 
into the soil, turning it over till a thorough mixtureis effected, 
then lay it up in slight ridges or in any rough fashion for the 
winter, and whether next spring prove wet or fine you will 
have an excellent seed bed, not only because its free open 
nature will enable you to sow at almost any time, but also 
because it is that very property, combined with its rich- 
ness, which will ensure prompt vegetation and a free strong 
growth. 

The foregoing formula applies generally to new rather than 
to old gardens, yet strictly speaking it is applicable to all soils 
that are of a poor, close, or heavy texture. In old gardens 
the soil is very frequently found to contain such a super- 
abundance of humus as to induce a soapy condition in a wet 
season. The very best corrective for this is a free dressing of 
lime and coal ashes, after making sure that the drainage is all 
right. Many a garden suffers in spring from defective drainage, 
which, in addition to the sodden condition of the soil, or rather 
for that very reason, induces a low temperature and a moisture- 
laden atmosphere that is very hurtful—often fatal to tender 
vegetation.—Epwarp LuckHuURsT. 


DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS FROM SEED. 


Tue value of these as decorative plants in early summer is 
being recognised, and the beauty of their blooms—varied hues 
and brightness being combined with form and endurance— 
enable them to rank high as cut flowers. The ‘‘ cup” of the 
Rose and ‘‘incurve ”’ of the Chrysanthemum may be wanting ; 
nevertheless, what the Chrysanthemum is in autumn these are 
in early summer—half balls of loveliness, equalling in size 
Anemone-flowered Chrysanthemums. The plants commence 
flowering in May, and are at their best in June, and are by 
their distinctness of form and diversity of colour likely to meet 
with a more than ordinary share of patronage. This year, 
from the end of May to the second week in July, blooms were 
available for cutting, and a further supply was afforded in late 
summer and autumn. 

The Pyrethrom has been much improved of late years. 
There are many very fine named varieties, but it is not of 
those that I wish to descant, for there is a vast majority who 
would not invest in a dozen plants in variety who need no 
prompting to speculate in a packet of seed. In the matter of 
Pyrethrums I have had from packets of seed no more single 
flowers than are to be found in Ten-week Stocks. 

Seed sown early in August in light sandy soil in a warm 
situation and lightly covered with fine soil kept moist will 
germinate in a few days, and the seedlings may remain in the 
bed until spring; but I think it best to prick them out when 
they are showing the second leaves into rows 6 inches apart 
and 3 inches apart in the rows, in light moderately rich soil in 
a sheltered situation, shading for a few days if the weather be 
bright until established, moving in March or early in April to 
their flowering positions. A moderately light well-drained soil 
is desirable, enriched with leaf soil or well-decayed manure. 
Two feet from plant to plant is a proper distance for them in the 
mixed border, but I prefer to plant in ‘‘ trial’? beds, putting 
out the plants in 4-feet beds, four rows in a bed, with a foot 
distance between plant and plant. When advancing for flower- 
ing they are grateful for liberal support in dry weather. Weak 
liquid manure once or twice a-week or oftener, according to the | 
weather, is beneficial. Many plants are pronounced poor 
b cause there is nothing in the soilte bring them out differently. 
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Indifferent and superior cultivation makes the difference be- 
tween poor and good blooms. 

If a plant shows a single flower—a single row of petals with 
no centre florets—pull the plant up, and mark such flowers as 
are desirable by their size, doubleness, and colour for continu- 
ance. Not unfrequently there will from a packet of seed be a 
fair proportion of plants in the various shades of colours— 
white, pink, and rosy shades up to carmine and crimson, with 
sparse sulphur tints. Save the best of each colour—i.e., if it 
be wished to go on improving by raising plants from seed, 
and any not wanted for that purpose may be planted in the 
mixed border. ' After flowering the flower stems should be cut 
away, and in their place will arise others, giving flowers in late 
summer and autumn. Beyond a liberal dressing of manure, 
leaf soil, or other compost in autumn as a top-dressing to be 
pointed-in in early spring, they do not require any further 
care, and they will last for many years. 

Seed sown in spring—in March, in pans, and placed in a hot- 
bed, keeping near the glass and well ventilated—will produce 
plants which if well cultivated will flower towards the end of 
summer, and give agrand bloom in the June succeeding. Seed 
may also be sown in May in the open ground, the plants being 
pricked-off when large enough, and finally planted in the 
blooming beds with the first moist weather in September, and 
they will flower well the following season.—G. Anpry. 


THE POTATO DISEASE. 


I wave read attentively and with great satisfaction and in- 
struction the lucid article of Mr. W. G. Smith, and I consider 
that article and the admirable illustration accompanying it on 
pp. 52, 53, and 54, the most clear and intelligible of all the 
selentife contributions which have ever been published on this 
subject, 

We see now the seeds of the disease clearly and plainly. The 
working of the disease is now placed beyond the bounds of 
conjecture. Mr. Smith has, I believe, received the recognition 
which he has so well merited by his patient and careful 
research and successful discovery at the hands of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and I for one practical gardener con- 
gratulate him most cordially. 

There is only one sentence in Mr. Smith’s letter over which 
Istumble. It is this—‘‘ As the healthy Potato will always take 
the murrain from these spores as certainly as a healthy man 
will take the small pox when inoculated for that disease, it is 
reasonably considered that the Potato fungus will cause the 
disease.’ It is the word ‘‘ always” to which I take exception; 
for in the year 1872, when the murrain was unusually pre- 
valent, I made several experiments by way of communicating 
the disease to different varieties of Potatoes, also to the same 
varieties under different treatment, and the result of my rude 
experiments was that Potatoes will not ‘always take the 
disease.’’ Some varieties took it quicker than others, and some 
under glass not at all, while others under glass became affected 
when the artificial treatment to which they were subjected 
rendered them amenable to its attacks; in other words, when 
the sap of the plants and the surrounding atmosphere were in 
a proper state for the germination and spread of the fungus. 

I was led to think then, and I think still, that the sap of 
the plants must be changed and be in some way impure before 
the fungus-spores find a suitable medium for their development. 
I think, therefore, that the primary cause of the Potato disease 
is impure sap. Mr. Smith, like a loyal fungologist, believes 
that fungus is the cause of Peach blister, but others, and 
myself amongst the number, think it is only the consequence 
of an anterior cause. In assuming that the fungus is the 
cause of the Potato disease Mr. Smith reasons by induction. 
Nearly any preconceived opinion may be supported by in- 
duction. By induction also we may arrive at an exactly op- 
posite conclusion. It is not very unreasonable to consider 
that the Potato fungus is different in its nature to other fungi. 
Most if not all of these are by many regarded as Nature’s 
Scavengers—feeding on the impure. Mould on jam may be 
seen, but the jam first ‘‘ goes bad.” We may not perceive the 
impurity until we see the effects of it in the germination of 
the fungus spores, and then, perhaps hastily, we confound the 
cause with the effect. 

I have taken Potato haulm reeking with the disease and 
attached it to healthy plants, and in some instances the disease 
has ‘‘took” at once, while with other varieties or conditions 
of the same variety it has either “taken” very slowly or not 
at all. If a Potato plant is perfectly healthy and vigorous it 


will not take the disease, unless the atmosphere is unusually 
moist and the temperature abnormally high. I have proved 
this on a small scale artificially, and many years and sad 
loss of crops have proved it on a large scale naturally, but 
to say that the Potato will ‘‘ always” take the disease is not 
a fact. 

There cannot be extensive Potato disease without heavy 
and continued rains in connection with a high temperature. 
But with either of these conditions alone the murrain does not 
spread. If it was otherwise, a year notorious for an outbreak 
of the murrain, and where seed (spores) must have been sown 
in the greatest abundance, would be followed by another great. 
crop of fungus and consequently disease. But this is not so. 
Let the disease be ever so virulent, and resting spores be pro- 
duced in myriads, and that year be followed by ten dry years, 
the crops will be safe—there will be no disease; but if the 
eleventh year is a wet year, if rains are protracted and the 
plants and atmosphere become saturated, and at the same 
time a high temperature prevails, then will the disease again 
be of the most violent kind eyen if no diseased tubers have 
ever been produced on the same site and in the same soil. 

Some years ago I was witness of some careful experiments 
relative to the Potato disease. A large block of venerable 
buildings were occupying a low damp position. It was decided 
to pull them down. The age of the buildings was so great as 
to date from a period anterior to the distribution of the Potato 
in this country. Soil (sand) for raising the ground was brought 
from an Oak wood, which in all probability had been a wood 
for centuries. This was placed in a heap on the ground and 
some of it was spread, and the site of the old buildings was 
planted with Potatoes. The site was still wet—that is, natur- 
ally lower and wetter than the surrounding ground. Not a. 
particle of manure was used, and the crop on this “ fresh 
ground” was prodigious. But the month of July was wet and- 
sultry, and the disease was virulent and prevalent, commencing 
on this wet fresh site, and being there worse than on the older, 
higher, and drier ground contiguous. But the most striking - 
fact has yet to be mentioned: On that part of the fresh soii- 
that was not spread—a cone-shaped heap in the centre, which 
was also planted with Potatoes—there was no disease. There 
was the disease all round, even to the extent of destroying the 
crop, and yet on the cone-shaped heap every Potato was sound. 
There the soil was not saturated, the plants remained healthy, 
the sap pure, and no suitable medium was provided for the 
germination of the disease-spores. They were not in the site, - 
neither were they brought in with the soil. They must have 
been introduced with the sets, or haye been brought by the 
wind. 

All experience teaches the same lesson. In seasons when 
disease is rife it is the worst in the wettest and rich soils, and 
the least severe in upland sandy districts. We learn from this 
not to manure heavily, and to deeply work and well drain the 
soil so that superfluous moisture may pass away. 

In the instance noted, if the Potato disease was caused by 
the fungus, the fungus was caused by something else. That 
‘something’? was superfluous moisture and excessive heat, 
rendering, as I suspect, the sap of the plants impure by im-- 
perfect elaboration ; or why were the plants on the mound free 
from the malady ? 

T have seen plants since then on many other mounds free~ 
from disease while crops on the surrounding level have been 
all but ruined. Potatoes do not, therefore, ‘‘ always take the 
disease,” and further than that I believe they will never take 
it if extreme wet with excessive heat do not call it into action. 

We are brought now to the conclusion that has been so fre- 
quently advocated in the pages of this Journal: We cannot 
control the weather, but we can in a great measure the crops. 
We can plant kinds that mature early, and thus steal a march 
on the elements and save our crops from the rains and heats - 
of July. That is what practice teaches, and in corroboratior - 
there is the fact that I have not had a diseased Potato in my, 
early crops for twenty years.—A. N. G., Lincolnshire. 


OSMASTON MANOR CUCUMBER. 


I wave grown this variety of Cucumber in a house with 
several other sorts, and I find it excellent. The plant is a 
free-grower and produces an abundance of fruit. These are 
not only of a large size, but are handsome in appearance, and 
the flavour is very good. The fruits also keep green longer 
than those of any other variety—in fact, they do not appear 
to ‘go yellow” at all. On that account this Cucumber may 
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be useful for certain purposes, and I believe it to be worthy of 
notice. Ido not, however, consider it quite the best Cucum- 
ber in cultivation, for, taking into consideration all points— 
size, appearance, free cropping, and quality, that honour I 
must award to Tender and True. Osmaston Manor is never- 
theless an‘ excellent variety, and for keeping purposes is the 
best I have grown or seen.—A Market GARDENER. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


At a meeting of the debenture-holders of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society held on the 1st inst. Mr. Edgar Bowring took 
exception to a statement we made at page 74, in which we re- 
marked, ‘‘ As it is well known that there has not been, except 
in two or three years, any surplus receipts from the gardens, 
the payment of debenture interest was manifestly most cul- 
pable.” Mr. Bowring said, ‘‘ At all events the minutes of the 
meetings show that up to the last three, or four, or even five 
years the interest was honestly and fully earned, and there- 
fore to the statement that it was improperly laid out, that I 
think is a sufficient answer.” 

Now we do not know what the minutes of the meetings of 
the Expenses Committee show, nor do we know what state- 
menis of accounts were submitted to the Committee, but we 
are content to accept Mr. Bowring’s statement as perfectly 
correct from what was within his knowledge. Our statement 
was made from facts gathered from the printed accounts of 
the Society, which were distributed annually among the 
Fellows. These accounts show the income and expenditure of 
the Society for the year, and it is from the surplus receipts of 
the year that the debenture interest was to have been paid. 
Let us now see from the following statements whether or not 
the surplus receipts were sufficient to pay the interest, and 
that the Council were justified in doing what they did. 

In 1862, the year of the Great Exhibition, the Society paid 
the full amount-of rent to the Royal Commissioners for the 
year, and the full amount of rent in advance for 1863, leaving 
a profit of £1013 11s. 7d. 


Shs dsiLi vsti 
1863, Liabilities ...........seceeeeee 1483 5 8 
1864. Liabilities ...... 3546 4 7 
Due to Treasurer ... 9 278410 3 


Deficit after paying interest .....- 6880 14 10 
In this year the life compositions were sold to meet the 
deficit, and yet the debenture interest was paid out of surplus 


receipts ! 
1865. Liabilities ...................- 369 2 8 
1866. Liabilities ............02.s0000 9s0 10 4 
Balance contra ........... 20317 7 
Deficit after paying interest . — llst 711 
1867. Liabilities ............... 500 0 0 
Balance contra ......... 373 011 
Deficit after paying interest ——— 673 011 
1868. Liabilities ............. 1166 710 
Balance contra ......... 1179 510 
Deficit after paying interest ———_ 2345 18 8 
1869. Liabilities ............... -- 2409 12 10 
Balance contra ........... .. 1331 18 11 
Deficit after paying interest . . —— 3741 11 9 
1870. Liabilities 1592 1 7 
Balance contra 1313 9 6 
Deficit aiter paying interest 2905 11 1 
1871. Liabilities 3 
Balance Cr. 59 0 


Deficit after paying one year’s rent 

and interest 

1872. Liabilities 

Balance contra 

Deficit after paying interest .. 

1878. Liabilities 

Balance contra ......... 

Deficit after paying interest ...... 

1874. It is impossible from the published statements to 

arrive at what the actual receipts and expenditure really were 

in this year, for it is well known that entries were made of 

payments under the head of expenditure which had never been 
made. 


1875. Balance contra .........0ccecececceee £3210 16 11 
It appears, therefore, that in nu year since the Society 
entered into the agreement with the Royal Commissioners 
have the surplus receipts ever been sufiicient to pay the de- 
benture interest except in 1862. 


SIR J. PAXTON STRAWBERRY. 


My experience of it here may be of value. Last year I had 
fifty plants and forced them; they did fairly well. I raised 


a hundred from them, and obtained the largest, particularly 
forced Strawberries, I have ever seen. Some few were 2} inches 
by 14 inch, and of proportionate thickness. I planted out the 
plants from which the runners were obtained that produced 
the fine fruit, and they have been perfectly barren. Other old 
forced plants of other varieties treated similarly have borne 
well.—Epwin Camp, Gardener to J. P. Heywood, Esq. 


ROSES UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


A BrorHEeR of mine who lives in the West Riding has for 
years been cultivating Roses, and until this year has had most 
indifferent success. His rosery lies very low, not far from a 
running stream called in Yorkshire a beck, which is the re- 
ceptacle of every kind of filth. He is surrounded by mill 
chimneys, and the climate is severe. But, on the other hand, 
he has a magnificent soil, I should say there could be no soil 
more suitable for Rose cultivation. The frosts there continue 
so long that they often cut back his plants after the Crystal 
Palace Rose Show is over; this year, indeed, on the 4th of 
July the thermometer was only 3° above freezing point. 

Year after year have I been to see his Roses, and have 
always been disappointed, but this year he has had some very 
fine blooms. I staged for him a box of twelve Roses for the 
Brighouse Show which were exceedingly fine; but unfortu- 
nately he had omitied to enter them, so he could not compete; 
The judges, however, admired them so much that they highly 
commended them. My object in writing this letter is to help 
any rosarian who is placed in a similar difficult position by 
relating my brother’s experience. 

First, then, the great secret is to prune very late. For years 
he has pruned early in March, and for years he has failed. 
This year it was nearly the end of April before he touched his 
Roses with a knife, and they have done well. The reason is 
obvious. If you prune early your plants are only just recovered 
from their stagnant condition or period of rest, and are not 
sufficiently established to withstand any sudden check, so 
when the frosts come the Roses are cut down almost to the 
ground, and have to be pruned again; but if you leave them 
the frost kills the tops of the shoots, which the pruning knife 
would in due course remove, and when you do prune your 
plants will start at once without being much injured, but only 
retarded by the late-frosts. 

Secondly, do not syringe more than you possibly can help. 
My brother formerly had the hose going all day, but to no pur- 
pose; the blacks fastened on the foliage persistently, and he 
could not keep them under. This year his foliage is com- 
paratively clean and bright, and the growth wonderful. The 
constant use of water on foliage in smoky neighbourhoods 
causes the leaves to suck in the smoke and soot, and they are 
worse than they would be if water never came near them; at 
least that is his experience, and I give it for what it is worth. 

And now as to selection. My brother formerly had all the 
best varieties, but many would not live; however, some of 
the very best fortunately stand his climate, and these do very 
well, notably Mdlle. Hugénie Verdier. I have been de- 
lighted with this lovely Rose in Yorkshire, also my particular 
pet ‘‘the Baroness.” Marie Baumann, Charles Lefebyre, and 
Louis Van Houtte all do well there; and Général Jacqueminot 
and Duke of Edinburgh grow like weeds and bloom like Daisies. 
La Francs is sometimes good, but she has too much of the 
China or Tea Rese to do well in the north. Edward Morren 
does splendidly there, and many others too numerous to 
mention here. 

In conclusion I am conyinced that there is no part of 
England where an ardent lover of the Rose may not cultivate 
with confidence the queen of flowers, and although as a rule 
the blooms come too late for the great shows, yet they are in 
time for the autumn exhibitions.—WxLp SavaceE. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND LETTUCE. ~ 


My garden soil is very light and thin, and the subsoil is 
gravel, and has not received more than six hours’ rain during 
the past three months. Vegetables are consequently very 
searce, and the greatest difficulty is experienced in meeting 
the demands of the kitchen. Lettuces have ‘‘ piped’ for seed 
before being half ready for cutting, and I should no have been 
able to produce salads but for the variety above-named, which 
has been the only one to ‘‘ heart” under the extreme heat and 
drought. I can now cut excellent Lettuces of this variety, 
while three other sorts growing on the same plot of ground are 
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worthless. I think this fact worthy of being mentioned, as 
the information may be useful to others residing in dry dis- 
tricts.—J. B. 8., Clapham Park. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN AT BISHOPSTOWE. 


Tuts flower garden is effective, yet simple is its design and 
the mode of planting. The designs of many flower gardens 
are so elaborate that the beds can only be formed and their 
ornamentation carried out by those trained in the advanced 
school of flower gardening. The flower garden at Bishop- 
stowe, on the contrary, can be ‘‘laid down” by anyone who 
can describe a circle and draw a few straight lines. It is 
also suitable for being carried out on a large or a small seale. 
At Bishopstowe it is on a large scale, and the effect very im- 
posing. We have figured only a portion—one-half—of the 
plan. The design may be carried out to any length desired, 
the beds being planted in duplicate. The plants, as arule, are 
easily raised in large numbers. 

Tresine Lindeni associates well with Golden Feather, and 


up its first shoots as fine as a horsehair, and these are very 
easily damaged to the ruin of the plant. Itis said to be par- 
ticularly partial to gravel. RAE EAA 
I would advise ‘D., Deal,’ to plant some on a gravel’walk 
or drive if he can conveniently do go, and in different aspects, 
and should the summer be particularly dry to water it oc- 
casionally (I have left mine unwatered as a test), but,above 
all, to protect the tender shoots from being hoed-off or de- 
stroyed.—H. C. Rivtey, Winster Lovell, Oxon. = 
_————ed TNT 2 PAGO 1 
Some years since when travelling in Scotland I was greatly 
struck with the plant, and on my return I endeavoured to 
obtain it, but was assured that it would not grow in this part 
of the kingdom, every attempt to acclimatise it having failed. | 
In May last a friend brought me a root of the coveted Tro- 
pwolum from Ayrshire, and I had it planted in a sheltered 
nook exposed only to the west with a wall at the back, and the 
root of the plant is protected from the extreme heat of the sun 
by a piece of coarse zine wirework, into the meshes of which a 
few green twigs are loosely interwoven. The ground_is kept 


aa 


Fig. 13.—BisHopsTOWE—PLAN OF THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


MODE OF PLANTING THE BEDS. 


1,1, Centre, Iresine Lindeni, a band of Golden 
Feather, and edged with blue Lobelia. 

2,2, Centre, Flower of Spring Geranium, edged 
with Iresine Lindeni. 


the blue Lobelia surrounding the Pyrethrum is always agree- 
able. ‘The Flower of Spring Geranium and the Ivresine are 
also extremely effective, and especially so is the combination 
of the two plants, Coleus Verschaffeltii and Polemonium ceru- 
leum variegatum. This design is worthy of attention at this 
season for propagating plants for future displays. 


TROPHOLUM SPECIOSUM. 


In answer to my friend, ‘‘ D., Deal’s,” inquiries, allow me to 
say that Tropsolum speciosum is growing in perfection at 
Laggan House, Maidenhead. Ishould think, therefore, that it 
would grow in Kent. I have seen it in perfection in Perthshire, 
Selkirkshire, and Roxburghshire, where cold and frost is keen 
enough for anything. I have a plant established against the 
wall of this house, due south, in the gravel drive. I brought 
it from Scotland at the end of June last year. It has never 
been watered, but has suffered a little from the extreme heat 
and drought which we have had here for some time. 

_ It has. been found difficult to establish at gentlemen’s houses 
in Scotland as well as in England; whilst, perhaps, it was 
growing in luxuriance at that gentleman’s lodge, simply, I 
Believe, because it was let alone at the cottage, but destroyed 
by frequent hoeings, rakings, and weedings at the gentleman’s 
place. The root is like pieces of round maccaroni. It throws 


| 8,3, Centre, Purple King Geranium, edged with | 6,6, Centre, Vesuvius Geranium, edged with Ta- 
Golden Feather. 
4, Centre, white Geranium, surrounded with scar- 
let Geranium and edged with Golden Thyme. 
5, Centre, Coleus Verschaffeltii, edged with 
Polemonium creruleum yariegatum. 


getes signata pumila. 

7, Cestre, Dracena indivisa, surrounded with 
Euonymus radicans yariegata, edged with 
a double row of Echeyeria secunda glauca. 


constantly moist by frequent waterings. The plant is now in 
a perfectly healthy state; it has made a growth of nearly 4 feet, 
has thrown-up suckers, and the upper branches are now covered. 
with flower buds.—E. L. P., Richmond, Surrey. 


CALANDRINIA UMBELLATA. 


In the wild race of the horticulturist after novelties, good old 
things far more worthy of his attention and care are too often 
heediessly passed oyer or altogether ignored. Hereis an instance 
of it. Where in flower ground or in rockwork do we meet 
at this season a bed or patch of Calandrinia umbellata? Hcho 
answers, Where? and yet for striking effect in either situation 
we scarcely know anything to equal this lowly but dazzlingly 
brilliant little plant, as it spreads its umbels of lovely flowers 
in the full blaze of a July sun. If we were to take at this season, 
and on a finesunny day, an admirer of hardy herbaceous plants 
into a choice and most extensive collection of his favourites, 
and that among the said collection was a patch of Calandrinia 
umbellata, we firmly believe it would be the first to arrest his 
eye and challenge admiration. We should be glad to see it more 
largely availed of for summer decoration. For afew pence seed 
sufficient to raise any quantity of plants may be obtained, and 
it is most accommodating as to treatment. It is naturally a 
perennial, and may be grown and treated as such or as an 
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annual or biennial. Seed may be sown next month or the 
following, and the plants allowed to winter in the open in well- 
drained dry beds, to which they have transferred from the seed- 
ped, or they may be potted into small pots, and kept over in a 
cold airy house or frame for next season’s bedding. Like other 
Portulaceous plants, it loves to display its beauties in dry ex- 
posed spots, and under strong sunshine. The colour of the 
flowers, rich purple magenta, is intensely brilliant, and the 
quantity of colouring matter in the stalk of one of its little 
flower umbels is quite remarkable. One of them placed ina 
small glass vase will dye the water of a most beautiful magenta 


4int.—(Irish Farmers’ Gazette.) 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


AUGUST 2ND. 


On Wednesday the 2nd inst. a special general meeting of the 
Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society—a summary of 
which appeared in last week’s Journal of Horticultwre—was 
held in the Council Room, South Kensington, ‘“ for the purpose 
of hearing a statement by the President as to the financial 
position of the Society.” The chair was taken at three o'clock 
by Lord Aberdare, the President, who was supported by the 
following members of the Council :—Lord Alfred S. Churchill, Mr. 
Henry Webb (Treasurer), Dr. Hogg (Secretary), Mr. Haughton, 
Dr. Denny, and Mr. Campion. There was a large attendance of 
Fellows, and amongst them were the Hon. C. S. Butler, Mr. H. 
Guedalla, Mr. Grote, Mr. Dyer Edwards, Mr. Liggins, Mr. Barr, 
Dr. Masters, Mr. Shirley Hibberd, Mr. I. I. Wheble, Mr. S. H. 
Godson, Mr. Alfred Smee, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Edgar Bowring, 
Mr. J. Lee, &e. 

The PRESENT said:—When last we parted in this room, 
ladies and gentlemen, it was in the hope that through restored 
harmony by means of acommon and united effort we should 
be enabled to provide a sufficient income for the maintenance 
and support of the Society. We thought the Royal Com- 
missioners would assist us, and they did make offers of assist- 
ance, accompanied no doubt by certain specific conditions. The 
Commissioners made offers to the Society, giving us, so to 
speak, three years’ grace as to rent, but binding us to have 
raised, or to exert ourselves to raise, during those three years 
the subscriptions to the amount of £10,000, which would have 
been ample for all purposes. Well, animated by the appearance 
of restored good feeling on all sides, we exerted ourselves to the 
utmost to raise the subscriptions to the amount of £10,000 
annually ; but I now very much regret to have to state that the 
result has not answered the expectation we had when last we 
met, or the hopes we certainly held out to the Fellows. We 
have received since the beginning of the year about £4500, and 
we have now in hand only the sum of £1000 to enable us to 
carry on until the close of the year, and in order to do that we 
must very materially reduce our expenditure, so that we shall 
close the gardens without dishonour. Committees have been 
appointed both by the Royal Commissioners and_-by the Society, 
but, unfortunately, they have never met. Well, under all these 
-distressing circumstances we addressed the following letter to 
the Secretary of Her Majesty’s Commissioners of 1851 :— 

‘ Royal Horticultural Society, South Kensington, S.W. 
July 25th, 1876. 

‘‘ Sir,—I am directed by the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society to 
inform you that their efforts to raise subscriptions sufficient for the main- 
tenance of the gardens have fafled, and that the amount obtained will not 
enable them to continue their present expenditure to the end of the year. 
Under these circumstances they would have been prepared to surrender the 
lease of the gardens at South Kensington to the Commistioners if they could 
have done so with propriety and safety to the Society. They are, however, 
advised that the debenture-holders, whose only security for the payment of 
their interest is the continued maintenance of the gardens, may object to 
this surrender, and may take legal measures to prevent it. 

‘““ This being the case, the Council have decided upon holding a meeting of 
the debenture-holders on the 1st August, and of the Fellows of the Society on 
the 2nd August, in order to acquaint them with the position of the Society, 
and to inform them that the Society may be compelled in future to abstain 
from all expenditure on the gardens, and virtually to close them. 

“The Council, however, are unwilling to take this grave step without 
previously informing the Commissioners of their intention to hold these 
meetings. 

“JT am also desired to add, that the committed of the Council which was 
appointed to discuss with the committee of the Commissioners any arrange- 
«ments for the future which it might be expedient to make, is prepared and 
desirous to meet your committee on as early a day as possible—I have the 
honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, RoBERT Hoae, Secretary. , 

© Secretary H.M. Commissioners, Exhibition of 1851.” 

Now that being the state of the case let me say one word as to 
the cause of it. One gentleman in a very short sentence, yes- 
terday at a meeting of the debenture-holders, suggested that the 
Society was unable to carry on its proceedings because it did 
not receive sufficient subscriptions. Well, we unfortunately 
know it is too true. Since the last meeting—and I will gladly 
bear testimony to the excellent temper shown by the Fellows 
on that occasion—the fact has been brought out that thereis a 
ery great unwillingness on the part of the inhabitants of this 
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neighbourhood to subscribe anything to these gardens as long 
as they are connected with the Horticultural Society. It was 
only the other day one gentleman assured me he had in his 
Possession some three hundred letters from persons who live in 
this neighbourhood, in which was expressed their willingness to 
subscribe to these gardens as soon as their connection with the 
Royal Horticultural Society was severed. That shows pretty 
well the state of feeling which exists. Then, on the other side 
of the question, we are also aware that there is no inconsiderable 
number of persons who take an interest in horticulture, who 
bold back from this Society so long as it is connected with South 
Kensington. They think that the interests of horticulture are 
sacrificed to those of South Kensington [hear, hear]. Whether 
that be so or not, this feeling is very strong and deep among 
many horticulturists, and there cannot be a doubtit has been 
very much increased by the dissensions of last year [hear, hear]. 
I think you will agree with me that, considering the position in 
which the Society is placed, the Council have not called you 
together one moment too early in order that the affairs of the 
Society may be placed beforé you. Indeed, you should have 
been called together sooner if we had not had a hope that those 
who suggested this union between South Kensington and horti- 
culture, and who are entrusted with a large amount for the 
promotion of science and art, would to some extent at least do 
what they have hitherto done. They have decided. They con- 
sider they have given us as much assistance as they can. It is 
not for me to find fault with their decision, but I tell you plainly 
you cannot look to them for assistance. Well, then, on the 
other side, we cannot, with only £1000 in hand, meet the ordi- 
nary expenditure of the gardens up to the end of the year. In 
order to carry on the gardens to the end of the year we must 
reduce our expenditure. Speaking for myself as a resident, I 
am not without hope that arrangements may be made with the 
Royal Commissioners under which some portion of the gardens 
shall be kept as an open space—an ornamental space. The 
Society, partly through the substance of the unfortunate deben- 
ture-holders, spent £73,000 on the gardens. The Royal Com- 
missioners themselves have spent no less a sum than £63,000, 
and so it seems to me pretty obvious that there has been 
£140,000 expended on these gardens. I therefore do not think 
they will be absolutely destroyed, but that some arrangement 
will be made between the Society and the Commissioners to 
keep as much of them as an open space as they think proper. 
As regards the Royal Horticultural Society, I should be ex- 
tremely sorry the union between the members should end. I 
should indeed be extremely sorry it should end. I know many 
persons connected with the Society who are extremely hopeful 
that if this connection with South Kensington should be dis- 
solved they can start again on a broad basis. No doubt they 
might maintain the gardens at Chiswick. There is an increasing 
interest in horticultural subjects. There are a number of persons 
who bear strong testimony to the services to horticulture ren- 
dered by the Royal Horticultural Society. Ido hope, however 
disastrous may be the end of this union which has now existed 
some fifteen or sixteen years, it will not be fatal to the interests 
of the residents of South Kensington on the one hand or of the 
Society on the other. I sincerely hope it may fall to my lot to 
make a more cheerful and satisfactory statement on some future 
occasion [applause]. 

Mr. S. o. Gopson.—My lord, I rise on the present occasion to 
submit a resolution to the meeting, and it will be something to 
this effect, that a committee should be appointed—makeitas large 
as you please—to go through the accounts of the Society, and to 
discover the amount of money advanced to the Commissioners 
of 1851 for certain works—earthworks and arcades—which had 
to be carried out under agreements made with the Society. The 
fact, my lord, is that this Society has paid £125,000 to the Royal 
Commissioners, who at the time were in want of funds. All 
these points connected with the accounts, and the money ad- 
vanced by this Society, should be made the subject of strict 
investigation by a committee. As tothe present Council I 
exonerate them from all blame for the position in which the 
Society is placed. I have asserted nothing which cannot be 
proved. I then beg to move, my lord— 

“ That a committee of five Fellows be appointed to go through the accounts 
of the Society to discover the amount of money adyanced to the Commis- 
sioners of 1851 to pay for certain works, earthworks and arcades, which the 
latter had to carry out under their agreements with the Society, and which 
they were not able to pay for in consequence of their being in want of fands 
at the time, and which sums are still owing by them to the Society. 

“That the committee report to the Council the amount so owing, and that 
the Council shall then at once call upon the Commissioners of 1851 to refund 
with interest thereon such sums of money s0 ascertained to be still owing by 
them to this Society.” 


I think if that resolution is agreed to and acted upon it will 
result in some advantage to the Society. 

A FExLow seconded the resolution, and said he thought there 
was some truth in what Mr. Godson said. Atall events the 
Society’s property at Chiswick had been shamefully misused, 
so that it was really necessary to have a committee of investi- 
gation appointed [hear, hear]. 
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The PresmEent.—At the present moment I do not know what 
is the opinion of the meeting on this question. I assure you 
there is nothing would give me greater pleasure than to find 
this large sum was due to us by the Commissioners. I am cer- 
tainly glad to say we have some claim upon them, but it is 
impossible for me to hold out any hope of there being a success- 
ful result to such an investigation as that which has been pro- 
posed. At the same time it is not for us to resist any proposal 
which comes from the Fellows. I would much rather they were 
freely given to the Council [hear, hear]. I have beer informed 
that the whole of the arcades were built at the expense of the 
Commissioners, and you heard, no doubt, of the agreements 
which were entered into. By the first agreement there was, as 
a matter of fact, £50,000 spent upon the Society. Then £70,000 
was raised by life subscriptions, and in addition there was the 
sum of £60,000, consisting partly of donations, and that was 
spent upon the capital expenditure of the Society. Then, on 
the other hand, the Commissioners themselves having expended 
their £40,000 sought fresh powers to raise an additional sum of 
money, and it was in consequence of that the annual expendi- 
ture, the rent paid to the Commissioners by the Society, which 
stood at £2145 per annum, was raised to £2400. With regard to 
the future, that is a question I should be very sorry to refer to, 
especially as it is impossible to say what the conditions of the 
future maybe. As I take it, there is no use in referring to what 
was done with respect to the Society ten or fifteen years ago. 
Let all that be buried; but I am sorry to say, although I can 
well appreciate the motives of the mover of the resolution, that 
Z cannot hold out to you the very faintest hope that any good— 
that any practical result will arise from the appointment of the 
committee of investigation which has been proposed. I cannot 
see that it will lead to any useful or practical result. It might 
do some good with respect to small sums, but as to these large 
sums referred to by the mover of the resolution, I cannot hold 
out the slightest prospect of any substantial result—any sub- 
stantial benefit coming from the adoption of the resolution, 
which, I have no doubt with the very best intention, has been 
submitted to you. It is, however, for you, gentlemen, to say how 
far it meets or does not meet with your approval. 

Mr. H. Gueparia.—My lord, I take it that we are met here 
to protest in the strongest manner possible, to protest against 
these magnificent gardens being closed without an effort—a 
great effort on our part [hear, hear]. The recommendation sub- 
mitted to you now is that a committee of the whole house 
should be appointed in order to have—not a committee of five 
only, but a mixed committee, composed of horticulturists and 
residents of the neighbourhood. ‘In a multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom” [hear, hear] ; and this committee could very 
‘well consider whether we should separate the Chiswick Gardens 
from the, South Kensington connection, and also report upon 
the nature of the attractions which would be likely to ensure 
to us an increase of revenue. It is, I must say, a very astonish- 
ing thing that a kindred institution to this is able to keep itself 
above board, I mean the Botanical Gardens, and that chiefly 
through the influence of Prince Teck. These gardens of ours 
are totally neglected by royalty [hear, hear]. JI am sorry to say 
that, in consequence of a vote given against the Council some 
years ago, we turned royalty against us. Why in a learned 
society like this should we not be received by our worthy Presi- 
dent? I should be glad, my lord, to see you holding a recep- 
‘tion. I consider you cannot discuss the improvements it is 
necessary to make in our arrangements until the Fellows are 
prepared {o talk the matter over, and that can best be done by 
a committee. I hold that we should not, after an existence of 
twenty-five years, allow the gardens to be closed, especially as, 
if the matter was calmly discussed, we must eventually get 
-money from the Commissioners. From many points of view it 
is most desirable that these gardens should be kept up [hear, 
hear]. For my own part I always had a shrewd suspicion that 
the Commissioners had ulterior views with respect to these 
gardens [cries of “hear” and applause]. I think that in con- 
junction with the debenture-holders—and I think we should 
cemert a union with them—and with the residents in the neigh- 
bourhood, and by providing proper attractions we would gain 
an immense increase of revenue; and if there was any possi- 
pility of our working in unison with the Commissioners, through 
which we would be again favoured by royalty, in a few seasons 
we should be all right again. Something has been said as to 
the sum requisite to keep the gardens up to the end of the year; 
ZT should like I know what that sum is. 

The PresmENT.—At the present scale of our expenditure, I 
think the sum requisite would be about £2000. 

Mr. GuEpatia.—Well, that is a very serious sum of money. 
I should propose that a committee of nine, composed of the 
various classes of horticulturists and Fellows, be appointed for 
the purpose of a general investigation of the accounts and affairs 
of the Society, and of securing to us these gardens. 

_ The Presipenr.—I wish at once to say this. I hope the meet- 
ing will disembarrass themselves of the idea that there is any 
desire on the part of Her Majesty’s Commissioners to obtain 


possession of these gardens. If there is anything they are 
anxious for in the matter, it is that the Royal Horticultural 
Society should flourish and fulfil the original intention of its 
founders; but, as to the possession of the gardens, I can assure 
you it is not a question with them at all. My belief is that the 
Commissioners would like to open a sort of square. Now, ina 
very good-tempered sort of way, a gentleman suggested that the 
Fellows did not see as much of the President as they desired; 
but I am informed that only on one occasion was there a recep- 
tion of royalty, and that was unfortunately in the absence of the 
President. 


Mr. Liceins.—I assure you, my lord, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of being received by his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch. 

The PresmEentT.—Everyone who knows the extreme courtesy 
of the Duke of Buccleuch must feel what a pleasure it was to 
have been received by his Grace, but I was told at the Council 
there was but one attempt made at a “ reception.” 

Mr. Licerns.—I remember the reception by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch as well as I do seeing your lordship to-day, and our most 
honoured guests were the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

The PREsmENT.—Oh, that is quite sufficient. You state to 
me what you saw, and that is worth fifty other statements which 
perhaps are only mere rumours. 

Mr. Gopwin.—I should like to ask your lordship whether the 
Council have prepared any definite plan to lay before the Fellows. 

The Presipent.—The Council have done their best, and have 
no further proposal to make. 

Mr. Gopwin.—In that case there is nothing farther to be done 
but to appoint a committee and go on with the business our- 
selves [hear, hear]. 

The PREsmENT.—The question before the meeting now really 
is whether the committee proposed is to be appointed. 

Several FELLows.—No, no. 

Mr. Surrtey Hisperp.—Why should such a committee be ap- 
pointed? Its deliberations would lead to nothing [hear, hear]. 

The Hon. C. S. Burter.—As the statement made by your lord- 
ship evidently expresses the unanimous opinion of the Council 
I think to appoint a committee would be simply stepping out of 
the frying-pan into the fire [cries of “hear.”}. I do not think 
any committee could make a better business of the matter than 
the Council. The appearance of the gardens is more like that 
of a cemetery than of the gardens of a horticultural society [a 
aa They looked as if we were determined to die respect- 
ably [laughter]; and undoubtedly it is better to die in a quiet 
and respectable manner before disgrace is brought upon us. 
[hear, and a laugh]. Therefore to appoint a new committee 
would be of no earthly benefit [hear, hear]. The only way is 
to die respectably. Let these gardens be made public gardens, 
and not have them gardens which must cast gloom and melan- 
choly upon anyone unfortunate enough to go into them [laugh- 
ter]. 1t does not appear that your lordship or the Council have 
any proposition to make to us. 

The Presment.—I have distinctly stated what is the policy 
of the Council, and, moreover, I have stated that the Council 
have no feasible proposal to place before the Fellows. 

Mr. C. Morcan.—One great result, my lord, will be obtained 
from what we may call the crisis which has taken place, and 
that is that we shall feel it incumbent on us to make a great 
effort to keep these gardens, at least for the use of the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. I feel that some further exertions should 
be made by us, and if nothing better is submitted to us I should 
certainly vote for the suggestion of the honourable proprietor to 
appoint a committee. 


Lord Aurrep S. CuurcHitn.—The Chairmen has explained to 
you the financial position of the Society. The ordinary expen- 
diture of the Society has hitherto been something like £5000 
and over or £6000. You have got £1000 left, and of course it 
will be the object of the Council to spin that amount out to the 
end of the year as well as we can; but even then, in order to 
keep the gardens going, we must make a great reduction in our 
expenditure. I may say that the gardens will not be actually 
closed [hear, hear], and that one entrance—one only—will be 
kept up. The expenditure on the gardens will be reduced to a 
minimum—of course it must be. I should like to observe that 
at the time your Chairman made an appeal to you some months 
ago our average income amounted to about £7000, or indeed I 
may say a little over. By the noble Chairman’s appeal it was 
proposed to raise the income of the Society to £10,000 a-year in 
accordance with the arrangements made with the Commissioners, 
and although the meeting to which I refer was strongly in favour 
of this course, there was great difficulty in even attempting to 
carry out the proposition; and for this reason—that when it 
came to the point nobody could be found willing to go round to 
the houses, because there had to be made a sort of ad misericor- 
diam appeal, and the result was that many members left the 
Society and sent in their resignations. I was induced to join 
the Society, but I joined it from a horticultural point of view, 
and I thought at the time that the period had arrived when an 
absolutely strong alliance would be cemented between horti- 
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culture and South Kensington. At the present moment our 
position is this: We have informed the Commissioners that we 
are unable to go on, that our expenditure must be reduced, and 
that we are willing to surrender the lease of the gardens to the 
Commissioners, provided we can do so with honour to ourselves 
[hear, hear], and in a manner in some way satisfactory to the 
debenture-holders who are by far the most pecuniarily interested 
persons in the transaction. If the Commissioners would only 
come to terms with the debenture-holders the Council would 
surrender the lease. Weare willing to do so, no matter what 
it costs [hear, hear]. What is our object? Itis to start again 
with Chiswick, with this difference—that we should be deter- 
mined to make the Society an absolutely pure horticultural so- 
ciety instead of a local one [applause]. I wish to point out 
that we have got no definite resolution to lay before the meet- 
ing, as we are waiting for the Commissioners to settle with the 
debenture-holders. If they do not do so, we who spent the 
money will be drifted into bankruptcy, snd then no one will get 
anything at all; and al! others connected with the Society will 
suffer unless pressure is brought to bear upon the Commissioners 
to settle with the debenture-holders. 

Mr. GurpaLLa.—We must have a meeting to propose our 
dissolution. 


Lord A. S. Cuurcut~t.—We cannot propose our dissolution 
until we find what the Commissioners say. We must call you 
together again. 

Mr. ALFRED SmezE.—I quite agree with Lord Alfred Churchill 
that there never was wanted more than now a national horticul- 
tural society [hear, hear]. It was never more needed than now 
that if the Horticultural Society is to be maintained in its proper 
position we must dissolve our connection with these gardens. 
‘We have something like 17 or 20acres. How are we to dissolve 
our connection? It is quite true that since we have had this 
amalgamation the whole affair has been an entire failure. I 
really do not blame anyone for it. The experiment was tried 
with the best of intentions, and the Commissioners thought that 
horticulture exhibited within these buildings would constitute 
this a useful place of resort for the residents of the neighbour- 
hood. That has been an entire failure, and Iam rejoiced to find 
the Council are determined to take those steps by which we may 
actas a national horticultural society [applause]. Without horti- 
culture there can be no horticultural society [hear, hear]. The 
sooner we are dissolved from this connection the better. The 
Commissioners asserted that a large amount of money has been 
spent on the Society. Well, the money was spent upon the 
decoration and ornamentation of buildings around us. What 
would they be only for them? but are we to pay for these stucco 
figures? What bave they to do with horticulture? I do say 
that wherever these gardens may be, an important obligation 
devolves upon us—vyiz., to keep up a national horticultural 
society [hear, hear]. In every country in Europe there is such 
a society, and this is the only one mixed up with nurserymen. 
I hope and trust, my lord, you will take every possible means 
to have this question settled by severing our connection with 
South Kensington [hear, hear]. 

A FreL~Ltow.—We all knew that when we laid out our money 
there was nothing here but gravel. The value of the gardens has 
been doubled and trebled. It was very hard on the debenture- 
holders that their money should have been laid out for the 
benefit of the residents in the neighbourhood. 

Mr. Liceins.—It is very hard, no doubt, that those who live 
in this neighbourhood shon!d be deprived of the use of these 
gardens and of attending the flower shows of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, but I can look back to bygone times when 
this was purely and simply a scientific Society. It was to re- 
vivify the Society that the union was brought about. That | 
being the case, I think it only requires a large amount of money 
to come in to enable a really good management to make the 
Society prosperous. Indeed it was prosperous and successful 
pecuniarily up to ashort time since. What is the reason that 
royalty never shines uponus? It was thought we should see the 
Prince of Wales amongst us upon his return from India. He 
would have got a hearty reception from us, but he has not come. 
It cannot be that His Royal Highness has any dislike to the 
Horticultural Society, or that he has been surfeited with the 
flowers of India. We ought, at any rate, to make a great effort 
to save our position, and therefore I think a committee ought 
to be appointed. 

The PREsIDENT.—I now put to the meeting the motion that a 
committee be appointed to go through the accounts. 

The resolution was then put, and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The Hon. C. 8S. Burner.—My lord, I am an original share- 
holder of this Society which I have seen gradually decline, but 
for that result Ido not blame anyone. As to think of canvassing 
people, no doubt friends to the number of twenty, thirty, or 
forty might be got, but then hundreds more would not set 
matters afloat. It takes thousands of people to meet the ex- 


penses of the Society, and it will take more than any amount of 
canvassing will do to get back that which we have lost. I am 


really of opinion that horticulture will profit by the dissolution 
of the connection which is now contemplated. It is, therefore, 
that with pleasure I beg to propose this resolution :— 

“This meeting approves the policy of the Council in endeavouring to effect 
@ separation of interests between Her Majesty’s Commissioners and the Royal 
Horticultural Society upon equitable terms with the debenture-holders and 
life Fellows, and requests the Council to urge an early settlement with Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners.” 


Mr. Sumurny Hisperp.—I beg to second that motion, and I do 
so in the hope that it will bring about a speedy dissolution of 
the arrangements between this Society and the Commissioners 
{hear, hear]. Over and over again it has been proved that oil 
and water will not mix unless some medium be combined with 
them. In our case the requisite medium wanting was the 
medium of sympathy, which would have brought the two classes 
together ; but we have found no such medium, and so the con- 
flicting elements can never be united [hear, hear]. We must 
take the world as wefindit. For my own part Iam not disposed 
to blame the inhabitants of this district for not supporting the 
gardens, and I think it would be as well not to cast any blame 
on Her Majesty’s Commissioners. The best thing we can dois 
to gather up our traps and take our departure to some more 
congenial clime [hear, and laughter]. There is no use in us 
talking of canvassing or appealing to royalty. This Society, if 
it is to live, must live upon its merits [applause]. We have 
had the experiment of connection with the Commissioners tried. 
We have been well represented on the Council [hear, hear}. 
In the midst of many difficulties which have arisen we have had 
some exciting and unpleasant debates in this room, but from 
first to last we have been well represented. From first to last 
our Council must have had much more work and anxiety than 
any body of gentlemen would undertake except by being well 
paid for [hear, hear]. They have done their best in the inter- 
ests of the Society. There is but one course open to us now, 
and that is to see once more—believing in our horticultural 
functions, in their truth and entirety, and trusting to what the 
process of time may effect—to see, 1 say, what we shall do in 
the future [hear, hear]. As to the effecting a separation, that 
is a matter this meeting cannot settle. It is for the Council to 
lay down proposals under which the separation of interests 
would be effected, and therefore, my lord, we are bound to im- 
pose this task upon your lordship and the Council. Certainly 
there is no glory to be gained out of it. I feel assured our 
Council will make the best terms possible to have the debenture 
debt cleared away [hear, hear]. Let us see that disposed of 
honourably. It is a happy circumstance that in other respects 
the Society isnot in debt. There is not a penny owing by it 
[applause]. I feel assured that so soon as we are removed from 
South Kensington the Society will become really useful to the 
science of horticulture generally [hear, hear]. 

The Presment.—The resolution proposed so exactly, so pre- 
cisely, represents what the Council have been about for the last 
two years without success. The resolution expresses exactly 
what we wanted to do when we saw it was not possible to gain 
sufficient means to support the gardens. We saw it was neces- 
sary a separation should take place, and we were very anxious 
in addressing the letter read for you to the Commissioners that 
the two gardens should be separated. We took legal advice 
upon the question, and found separation could not take place 
without the dissolution of the Charter, and that that dissolution 
could not take place as long as the debenture-holders had a lien 
upon the gardens; so that unless the debenture-holders are 
savisfied I do not see how a legal termination can be put to the 
Charter. I do not at all see how that is to be done. At the 
meeting of the debenture-holders held yesterday in this room a 
committee was formed, but with what result I cannotsay. If 
the debenture-holders pressed their claims upon the Commis- 
sioners, and some equitable settlement was come to, the Society 
might start upon a new basis; but there is ab present a serious 
legal difficulty in our way. It would be just possible for us to 
accept the resolution before the meeting, but 1 cannot hold out 
any hope that we can do more than we have done. We have no 
objection to the resolution because, as I said, it represents our 
policy exactly. I think we have done as much as we can do, and 
T assure you I should rejoice were I able to say we possessed 
more hope than we have of a successful result to our efforts 
[cheers ]. 

A FreLtow.—Will your lordship let us know what is the pro- 
position of the Council ? K 

The PRESIDENT.—What is now before you represents it [ap- 

lause |. 
rE The ee amen is the resolution satisfactory to the 
Council ? 

The PRESIDENT.—I have no objection to receive it, but I do 
not hold out any hope of action being taken on it. 

Lord A. S. CHuRcHILL.—One thing the resolution may do, and 
that is to strengthen our hands [hear, hear]. 

Mr. Wu. Havucuron.—There is one fact which onght to be 
kept before the minds of the Fellows, and that is—if you desire 
to abandon these gardens it will be necessary to get the consent 
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of the debenture-holders to do so. Without that consent we 
cannot stir one step, and even if we could it is open to doubt 
whether the debenture-holders could not follow us, as far as 
their claims are concerned, to Chiswick gardens. That is the 
legal position of the question. As to practical action, the 
Council do not see their way to go to the Commissioners and ask 
them to takeany. The Royal Commissioners have positively de- 
clined to take upon themselves the burden of the debenture debt. 
The negotiations tending to that result have faller through, and 
whether they will be re-opened or not we cannot say, but under 
the circumstances by which you are surrounded the first thing 
you have to do is to make up your minds either to keep these 
gardens or to lose them altogether [hear, hear]. One thing is 
certain, that if you want to keep the gardens you must put your 
hands in your pockets, or you must give a guarantee to provide 
for the expenses of the year 1877. With the sum of £4500 
actual subscriptions we cannot go on with the maintenance of 
the gardens for next year, and you should understand that the 
meaning of a guarantee is that each person puts down his or her 
name for a certain sum, which he or she guarantees to be 
responsible for. If it should unfortunately happen that no more 
new subscribers should come in, the guarantors for the sum of 
£4500 would have to pay the whole of it. If you really do wish 
to appoint a committee, do not appoint one to investigate 
matters which have been looked into over and over again [hear, 
hear], but appoint one whose duty it will be to see how youcan 
raise the money to keep the gardens next year. If that is not 
done we must only shut up the gardens. 

After a short desultory conversation the resolution was carried 
with a couple of dissentients, and amid some cheering. 

A Frtiow asked the President how it was proposed, in case 
of dissolution, the interests or tastes of the two classes of 
Fellows—the horticultural and the resident, should be con- 
sulted ? 

The Presment.—It will, I believe, be open to the two por- 
tions of them to take two different courses—that is to say, the 
horticulturists proper can form themselves into a society for the 
promotion of horticulture, whilst the inhabitants of this neigh- 
bourhood can place themselves in communication with the Com- 
missioners and see whether these gardens cannot be kept up. 
it seems to me that is the only course to be pursued by either 
party. Ishould mislead you if I led you to think that by any- 
thing we could do we could get the inhabitants of this neigh- 
bourhood to do anything more for the maintenance of the gar- 
dens. For myself I know a number of gentlemen who have 
done their best in the business, but the disaffection and dissatis- 
faction are so deeply seated that there is no chance of anything 
further being done. We are doing the best we can in closing 
this connection, to close it not with discredit [cheers]. In the 
meantime all we can do is to keep the Horticultural ‘Society 
afloat by our own efforts and those of the Fellows. As far as I 
am concerned myself I am largely interested in this locality; 
but quite apart from that I shall be most anxious to do all I can 
to keep these gardens for the benefit of the neighbourhood, 
which would suffer a great deprivation were they closed [loud 
cheers]. 

Mr. 8. H. Gopson.—Gentlemen, I rise to propose a vote of 
thanks to our Chairman for his able conduct in the chair as our 
President, not only on this but on many former occasions, and 
with respect to whom it is difficult to say whether his ability or 
great courtesy is the more deserving of admiration [cheers]. 

Mr. Bareman.—I have very great pleasure indeed in second- 
ing the vote of thanks, and I do not think any man in the king- 
dom could have occupied the position of Chairman of this meet- 
ing more dispassionately, more courteously, or more thoroughly 
honestly [cheers|.__ 

_ The motion was put by the mover, Mr. Gopson, and carried 
With expressions of hearty assent. 

The PresipENnt.—I thank you very heartily, the more so 
because it is not very often that a society on the point of dis- 
Solution gives to its President a vote of thanks. It is, I can 
assure you, very pleasing to me that it isso. We have exerted 
ourselves to the utmost to prevent this catastrophe, and if we 
have failed ours is not the fault [applause]. 

Thereupon the meeting terminated. 


FLOWER SHOW AT HEWORTH. 


Fine weather only was required to make the third annual 
exhibition of the Heworth Horticultural Society, which was 
held on the 2nd inst., by the kind permission of Mrs. Starkey in 
the grounds of Tang Hall at Heworth near York, a complete suc- 
cess. Through the strenuous and untiring efforts of Mr. R. H. 
Heltoe, the Honorary Secretary, this Society has gained during 
its short existence a foremost place amongst local shows, and 
although last year’s show was one of the most succcessful held 
in this district, yet it is thoroughly eclipsed by the exhibition of 
this year. Mr. Feltoe and the Committee gathered together a 
numerous and excellent collection of plants, flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables. Tho entries were about double those of 1875, and 


comprised 118 classss, all of which, with the exception of about 
thirteen, were fully represented, in many instances there being 
as many as five and six competitors in each class. The marquee 
was crowded in every part, some of the plants being arranged 
under the higher stands. All the plants and flowers shown were 
for competition. There was a splendid display of plants, and 
occupying a conspicuous position in the centre of the tent were 
a number of beautiful Ferns. For the President’s (Captain 
E. C. Starkey’s) special prize for collections of eight exotic Ferns 
there were four entries, each of which was excellent. Mr. 
R. E. Noble, Clifton Lawn, York, obtained the first prize, and 
Mrs. Starkey of Tang Hall was awarded the second. British 
Ferns were also a capital show, as were also the Lilium lanci- 
foliums. The Geraniums were a very fair lot, the double- 
flowered Geraniums being especially worthy of commendation. 
In the Coleus classes there were many specimens exhibited, the 
colour of which was richly shuded, especially that of those be- 
longing to Mr. Noble, which were very beautifully tinted. De- 
corative plants were also good. The specimens of cut flowers 
were numerous, and altogether the show in this department was 
most creditable. There was only one collection of eighteen 
Dahlias in the marquee, but this was fairly good for the season. 
The Roses formed an excellent show. Taken altogether the 
different varieties of fruit were well represented, while vege- 
tables were of a really excellent description. The exhibits for- 
warded by the cottagers were creditable throughout, and if they 
excelled in any portion more than another it was amongst the 
vegetables. 


A WEST RIDING FLOWER SHOW. 


“ Love surmounts all difficulties.” Such was my conviction 
as I saw the really wonderful display of flowers brought together 
at the Brighouse Horticultural Society’s annual Show. The diffi- 
culties of cultivation are so great in that district that nothing 
but the most persistent labour, inspired by the most ardent 
love, can overcome them. Smoke day and night proceeding 
from hundreds of mills, poisonous vapours from numbers of 
chemical works, a uaturally cold temperature, long winters, 
prolonged often till the middle of June—all these combined and 
many others make the pursuit of horticulture a most arduous 
one. And yet I know of no district where flowers are more 
loved, and where better results are obtained, at least from plants 
under glass. 

The exhibition of stove and greenhouse plants at Brighouse, 
both in the open and amateur classes, was equal to anything I 
have yet seen, except at the London, Exeter, and Taunton 
shows. Mr. Joseph Fox of Clayton near Bradford took the 
first prize for eight splendid specimens, His Dipladenia ama- 
bilis and Allamanda Hendersonii reminded me of those staged 
by Messrs. Lucombe & Pince at Exeter. Vinca oculata, too, 
was shown wonderfully well, and also Stephanotis floribunda 
and Bougainvillea spectabilis. In the amateur classes some very 
fine specimens were shown. I was talking to the man who won 
the first prize for six stove and greenhouse plants, and asked 
him whether he was not a gentleman’s gardener. ‘ Nay, I am 
nobbut a tinner.” ‘‘Atinner?” ‘‘ Yes, live at Mirfield, in a 
little place near the station.” His name is James Manchester, 
and from a very small greenhouse he brought Stephanotis, 
Dipladenia amabilis, Vinca oculata, and Allamanda Hender- 
sonii, which were wonderfully good. All honour to him and 
such as he, who, instead of spending their money in the public 
house, save it up till they can build a little glass house which 
will defy the climate of the north and enable them to have 
flowers all the year round. 

I was very much surprised to see several good collections of 
Hollyhocks staged, for the red spider had made such raids on 
these flowers last year that many nurserymen were unable to 
send any plants out this spring; but here we had these flowers 
shown in perfection. Verbenas, were, however, very weak. After 
seeing Mr. Charles Turner’s marvellous blooms at South Ken- 
sington it was hard to believe that the trusses exhibited here 
belonged to the same class of flowers. 

The vegetables were very fair, but were not so good as I 
expected to see. The Committee accepted any number and 
kind of extra prizes, and a wonderful miscellaneous collection of 
articles these were. Among them I saw a whole salmon and 
two pieces of meat exposed all day in the tent (fortunately the 
weather was cool), two rocking chairs, a dozen of beer, a piece 
of cloth, a box of cigars, &c. 

The arrangements were much better than last year, and the 
crowd was enormous. It did me good to see the crowds crush- 
ing round the flowers, and to listen to their original remarks was 
great fun. I never yet saw so enthusiastic a multitude, and the 
amount of squeezing the people submitted to in order to see the 
flowers would have finished-off most of our southern friends. 
The receipts must have been great, and I only hope that next 
year the Committee will spend more money in prizes for flowers 
and less in cups for horses, and brass bands. The Committee of 
course know their own neighbourhood best, but I am confident 
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from the enthusiasm which the visitors evinced for the flowers 
that the Brighouse Horticultural Society could stand on its 
own merits, and not be what it isnow—an olla podrida.—WYLD 


SavaGE. 


MOMORDICA BALSAMEA. 


THE above is the name of the specimen submitted by 
“D. T.§%.,” and of which we are able to give a figure. It is 
as our correspondent suspects that the plant has no particular 
claims to beauty, and is seldom to be found in this country 
except in botanical collections. It is a stove plant belonging 
to the family of Cucurbitacee, and grows freely in ordinary 
garden soil in a well-heated structure. We cannot give better 
information in reference to the Momordicas than the following, 
which is quoted from Dr. Hogg’s ‘‘ Vegetable Kingdom :’— 
‘Momordica balsamea, or Balsam Apple, grows in Syria, and 
is famous for curing wounds. The unripe fruit is infused in 


Fig. 14.—Momordica balsamea. 


sweet oil, and exposed to the sun some days till it becomes 
red. This, applied on cotton to a fresh wound, is esteemed 
by the Syrians next to Balsam of Mecca. The plant is also 
used to form arbours. M. mixta, called in India Gol-kakra, 
produces a large, red, and thorny fruit, containing a yellow 
insipid pulp, totally inert as a medicine, and is occasionally 
used for food in Bengal. M. echinata produces a round fruit 
covered with bristles, the size and appearance of a large hairy 
Gooseberry. It is sometimes seen in Covent Garden under 
the name of Gooseberry Gourd, and is pickled when green, as 
Cucumbers are, in vinegar.” 


THE HAILSTORM RELIEF FUND FOR 
NURSERYMEN AND FLORISTS. 


An energetic movement has been set on foot towards raising 
a fund for the relief of the necessitous nurserymen and florists, 
sufferers by the violent hailstorm of Sunday evening, July 
23rd. An influential and thoroughly representative Com- 
mittee has been appointed, of which Mr. John Fraser, Lea 
Bridge Road, is Chairman; Mr. Shirley Hibberd, Stoke New- 
ington, Treasurer; and Mr. Richard Dean, Ealing, Secretary, 
and they are now engaged in issuing a circular to the whole of 
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the nursery and seed trades, asking for subscriptions to the 
fund. The circular sets forth that the destruction of glass 
erections, and stock in the form of plants and trees, has been 
extensive and complete, that many persons in a small way of 
business are actually deprived thereby of the means of sub- 
sistence, and the Committee state that the sum of £4000 will 
be required to meet the many pressing demands made upon 
the fund. 

Towards this sum Measrs. Veitch & Sons, and Messrs. Hurst 
and Son, subscribe £25 each; Messrs. Jno. Fraser, and W. 
Bull, £10 10s. each; while Messrs. B. S. Williams, E. G. 
Henderson & Son, Nutting & Sons, T.S. Ware, H. Low & Co.,. 
Jno. Wills, P. & 8. Kay, H. Stroud, Parsons, Rowbridge, Jno. 
Turtle, Jno. Matter, J. Sweet, Oddy, and W. E. Gumbleton, 
subscribe five guineas each; and there are many subscribers of 
two guineas and one guinea, as well as smaller sums. Already 
over £200 has been subscribed, and the Committee confidently 
appeal to all charitably disposed persons for assistance under 
this grievous calamity. Inspections of the damage sustained in 
most cases have been made, and the results prove much worse. 
than has generally been conceived. 


ASPECTS OF NATURE.—JULY. 


“The mead is our study, and Nature our book.” 

In the early weeks of spring, when the first flowers come 
to deckthe ground with beauty and brighten the bare bosom 
of earth with blossoms, they are, we might say, petted and 
made much of. Everyone knows them by name; but as the 
season advances, and the woods and fields, the hillsides ang 
depths of the valleys, become the habitats of more numerous. 
varieties of flowers, they are not sought out so eagerly, nor are 
their beauties so well known. They appear in such profusion 
that all, save the botanist and enthusiastic lover of nature, 
pass by them, looking upon them only as part of the full 
development of the floral season, but scarcely knowing one 
from the other, nor ever dreaming of their marvellous beauty 
when closely examined. July is indeed the month of the full. 
blush of Flora’s matronly charms. 

“ A gracious mother art thou, kind July, 
Thy lap all laden with most precious things; 
Earth seems to mingle with the distant sky 
That sheds a hallow’d light upon thy wings.” 

In the deep shade of thickly planted woods the stately Fox- 
glove uprears its tapering point hung with its many-speckled 
bells, which send a fairy tinkle forth with every breeze. 

In favoured spots in south Devon and many similar places 
the Flowering Fern grows near at hand, and attains a size and 
beauty that well entitle it to the distinctive title of Osmunda 
regalis. Not only are the woods full of greenery, but the 
heaths and commons display their greatest wealth of waving 
foliage and gorgeous blossom, for now in some districts the 
Gorse is brilliant with flowers, and their honey-laden nectaries 
invite the visits of hundreds of busy bees; while the Broom, 
scarcely legs brilliant in hue, will bloom not only on wild lands, 
but find a resting-place in the clefts of rocks and the mortar 
of old ruins, where it grows as luxuriantly as its rival the 
golden Gorse on rich common lands. 

While Scotland displays the Broom “ yellow and bright as. 
bullion unalloyed” on her hill sides, and the purple of the 
Heather on her moors, sunnier climes cannot rival the bril- 
liancy of her summer landscape, though the fields be clothed 
with the gorgeous flowers of tropical vegetation. 


‘Their groves of sweet Myrtle let foreign lands reckon, 
Whose bright beaming summers exalt the perfume ; 
Far dearer to me yon lone glen of green Bracken, 

Wi’ the burn stealing under the long yellow Broom. 


“War dearer to me aré yon humble Broom bowers, 

Where the Bluebell and Gowan lurk lowly unseen, 

For there lightly tripping among the wild flowers, 

A listening the linnet, oft wanders my Jean.” 
But with all its beauty and usefulness the Broom must bow 
before the Furze in respect of colour, perfume, and the amount 
of honey secreted in its blossoms ; and the enthusiasm of the 
great Linneus may well be understood when he saw this 
latter on Wimbledon Common, as it was some years since, 2 
blaze of gold in‘a Julysun. The Heath is generally associated 
with the Highlands of Scotland, the home of the grouse; but 
our own island has many spots where the beautiful purple 
carpet is spread out during the whole of the autumn season. 
The Yorkshire wolds, the Cornish moors, and many other parts 
are scarcely less lovely than the lake and mountain scenery of 
the sister land. 
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At this season every spot of uncultivated ground has its 
complement of vegetable life—its display of bright plants. 
Those by the meadow and the waterside are less brilliant, per- 
haps, in colour, but they bear a multitude of flowers which, 
taken individually, display none the less the wondrous works 
of creation and the Infinite Wisdom which has created each 
for a purpose and a place. Among the most striking objects 
of meadow scenery during the month are the giant Reeds 
which fringe nearly every stream and river bank and bend 
their plumed heads proudly over the water. In similar places 
scarcely less conspicuous, but certainly not so elegant in ap- 
pearance, are the Teazles, which stand up boldly, bending to 
neither breeze nor storm; and holding a supply of water inthe 
cup-like base of their leaves, they almost defy the droughts 
which often dry up the sides of the stream or ditch on which 
they grow, and leave the water but a silver thread between the 
parched. banks. 

Beneath the shade of the Reeds the exquisitely scented 
Meadow-sweet is generally to be found, less brilliant in colour 
than the Creeping Jenny and azure blue Myosotis, which are 
still to be seen beneath the umbrageous shade of the many 
varieties of aquatic plants fringing the banks of streamlet and 
lake. The Meadow-sweet is dear to everyone, for its delicate 
cream-coloured flowers seem to have caught the sweetest per- 
fume of the new-mown hay so recently cut in their vicinity. 
But perhaps the most striking of all our native weeds is the 
giant Hemlock, which is at the present time in the very zenith 
of its beauty, its magnificent deeply laciniated foliage rivalling 
the rich leafage of tropical forests, and its large handsome 
ume of white flowers being in keeping with the size of the 
eaf. 

Along the hedgebank the wild Bryony twines its graceful 
plossy foliage up the stems and branches of Hawthorn and 
Briar, and these display its pale green blossoms, which are 
scarcely noticed nor give any promise of the handsome cluster 
of berries the plant will display later in the year. A long 
season of dryness during this month fully reelises the poet’s 
description— 

“Deep to the root 
Of vegetation -parch’d, the cleaving fields 
And slipp’ry lawn an arid hue disclose. 
Echo no more returns the cheerful sound 
Of sharp’ning scythe.” 
The cattle algo feel the oppressive heat, and 


“On the grassy bank 
Some ruminating lie; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and, often bending, sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox of honest front, 
Which incomposed he shakes; ani from his sides 
The troublous insects lashes with his tail, 
Returning still. 
In rueful gaze the cattle stand.” 


N 


In Derbyshire and the northern counties the children now 
go forth in merry parties, can in hand, to gather the fragrant 
harvest of wild Raspberries, which, if not so plentiful as that 
of the Blackberries they will seek later on, is fully appreciated 
by the careful housewife, who finds the luscious fruit no mean 
addition to the produce of the Currant and Gooseberry bushes 
of her garden. 

So long is the list of wild flowers of July that we cannot 
essay even to enumerate them, but the wild Clemaiis or 
Traveller’s Joy deserves 2 word, covering as it does in many 
places every hedge in our southern and midland counties, grow- 
ing often in close companionship with the wild Hop. They 
garland together the quickset fence and stems of hedgerow 
trees, and form a graceful feature in the wayside landscape. 
Clematis, besides its common name of Traveller’s Joy, bears 
also that of Virgin’s Bower, both being accounted for by 
Gerard in the following manner :—“ Traviler’s Joieis this same 
plant termed as decking and adorning waies and hedges where 
people travell; Virgin’s Bower, by reason of the goodly shadowe 
which they make with their thick bushing and climbing, as 
also for the beautie of the flowers, and the pleasant scent and 
savour of the same; and by country folks ‘ Old Man’s Beard,’ 
from the hoary appearance of the seeds, which remain long on 
the hedges.” 

The corn fields, which are now so golden in the sux, are full 
of bright flowers, which we shall be better able to identify 
when the harvest is cut and the many-coloured flowers rear 
their heads above the stubble; but in the woods, and even in 
shady spots on heath and moor, the gentle Woodruff may still 
be gathered, though none, save those acquainted with it, would 
stoop to gather so small and inconspicuous a flower. Our 


grandams, more versed in Nature’s lore than we, never neglected 
to gather a store of this plant for the sake of the perfume it 
emits when pressed, a perfume which is only perceived after 
the plant has been gathered. 

The Ferns are now in full beauty, the common Bracken 
filling up the woods and covering many a common and wild 
expanse, forming a covert for the hare and the timid young of 
the fallow deer. 

“Ferns that grow the stream beside, 

Where the leveret loves to hide,” 
are among the most elegant and graceful forms of native 
vegetation ;-but Ferns are as various in their habitats as they 
are in their beauty. We have the graceful and well-marked 
Beech Fern and the broad Hart’s Tongue; the elegant Maiden- 
hair, which affects moist places and finds a congenial home at 
the fall of ‘‘The Lady’s Well” on the borders of Dartmoor, 
and the common Polypody which grows in every county, and 
is most frequently seen near the habitations of man, on old 
walls, and the broad banks that divide some fields, and finds 
a home in the fissures of old trees, Hazel or Thorn stumps, 
and similar places. 

Although less noticeable and less sought after than the 
Ferns, the numerous Mosses now carpet as with a velvet pile 
the damp woods, and clothe with verdure every moist spot 
where they can find a resting place. During the dewy eves 
that generally mark the close of warm July days the merry 
chirrupings of the nimble grasshopper are heard in place of 
those songs with which in spring the birds were wont to make 
night musical. Nor does the grasshopper sing a vesper song 
only; in the early morning before the sun has risen the merry 
insect is abroad to greet the wakening day with his cheerful 
notes. 

“The poetry of earth is never dead ; 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 

2 From hedge to hedge abont the new-mown mead, 
That is the grasshopper! He takes the lead 
In summer luxury; he has never done 
With his delights, for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed.” 


The lady-birds are now engaged clearing the Hop vine of 
the aphides which so generally infest the plant. These pretty 
little spotted insects seem, like the robin, to bear a charmed 
life, for although children will sport with, they hardly ever 
harm them; and in France Iady-birds are looked upon as sacred 
to the Virgin, and have gained from this fact the name of 
“‘Our Lady’s Sheep ’—indeed, the French peagants are so 
careful of them that they will stoop to put them aside rather 
than run the risk of trampling on them. During the summer 
of 1868, when the Hop plants were terribly blighted, a most 
wonderful swarm of lady-birds suddenly appeared in the fields 
and surrounding districts; so numerous were they in paris of 
Kent that they could be swept up by thousands. Thus we see 
throughout creation wherever an evil exists Nature provides 
the remedy, and through every stage of life one creature lives | 
by the destruction of another. NG 

The study of Nature in all her aspects is of absorbing in- 
terest, and the universal charm of rural life and scenes is 
delightfully touched upon by Cowper :— 

“Tis born with all. The love of Nature’s works 
Is an ingredient in the compound man, 
Infus’d at the creation of the kind. 
And though the Almighty Maker has throughout 
Discriminated each from each by strokes 
And touches of His hand, with so much art 
Diversified that two were never found 
Twins at all points; yet this obtains in all— 
That all discern a beauty in His works, 
And all can taste them: minds that haye been form’d 
And tutor’d, with a relish more exact, 
But none without some relish, none unmoy’d.” 


—T.S8. J. 


OUR BORDER FLOWERS—LIPWORTS. 


No collection of herbaceous plants should be without a 
selection of this most accommodating race of plants. Their 
noble habit, their attractive appearance, their beautiful and 
curious-looking flowers are traits in their character that cannot 
easily be passed by. For many of our choicest border flowers 
we are indebted to distant lands. Our present subjects are 
from the Levant, Cashmere, Armenia, Europe, Siberia, and 
other countries. 

These are among the very best plants we have for what is 
termed half-wild places, if only they can have light and air 
afforded them. In large borders when. established they pro-« 
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duce a grand effect when they have room to develope them- 
eelves, A good loam mixed with coarse grit well broken up is 
a good medium for them to growin. They should be supplied 
with water when they need it. The taller-growing kinds re- 
quire staking to prevent the wind from beating them about, 
for if left to themselves they soon become unsightly objects. 
They are readily increased by seed and division after growth 
has commenced. 

Phlomis gigantea is one of the strongest growers of the 
family, and is a fine plant for the third or fourth row in a 
large border. P. tuberosa is another tall-growing kind, under 
favourable circumstances attainiag the height of from 3 to 
4 fect. P. Russelliana with its wrinkled downy leaves and 
purple flowers is a very effective border plant. P. laciniata 
should also have a place in our borders. Then there is 
P. pungens, P. herba venti, P. simplex and others that might 
be named. Perhaps the one most commonly met with is 
Phlomis fruticosa, or as it ia called, Jerusalem Sage, but it be- 
longs to the shrubbery department, as does P. lanata.—V5RITAS. 


AUTUMN PRUNING. 


Year by year the importance of early pruning becomes more 
and more admitted, and the benefits resulting therefrom more 
acknowledged when the work is skilfully done; but still in 
large establishments I believe there is always some pruning 
left later than it should be, and in many smaller places it is 
not even thought about till long after it ought to be finished. 
No one can be more thoroughly convinced than I am that not 
a tree in the garden or orchard ought to be touched with the 
knife a day later than Christmas, and yet with all my efforts 
it has so far always been three weeks at least later than that 
time before all has been finished. This season at any rats I 
hope to have all done by the stipulated time, for certainly the 
fruit will not interfere with us much either by being in the 
way or taking up time in gathering, and I have already com- 
menced operations. 

Do not let my readers be startled and think I am going to 
cut all the foliage off my trees by shortening all wood back to 
-two or three eyes. I never prune so hard aa that even in late 
autumn if it can be avoided, being convinced from experience, 
although for a long time I was very stubborn aboutit, that the 
most perfect fruit is produced on plants which are allowed to 
increase in size annually to a reasonable extent. Call it the 
extension system if you will, although I do not hold with a 
system which would produce the greatest quantity of timber 
in our gardens in the shortest possible time. The object is to 
produce 2 fair quantity of fruit of the best possible quality. 
Where quantity alone is considered I do not hesitate to say 
that standard trees produce in a given number of years the 
most when allowed to grow without avy praning whatever, 
and there are varieties in each class of fruits which from their 
habit of bearing only moderate crops would also produce fruit 
of good quality if untouched with ths knife; but as a rule the 
best quality and the most regular cropping is to be found in 
well-managed gardens or orchards attached to them where the 
trees are moderately pruned. Mind, I say moderately, for I 
believe there is more harm than good done by pruning in the 
present day, hence the outery in some quarters against pruning 
altogether; but if sheep-shearing were dove by unskilful men 
who took some of the skin as well as the wool off the animal’s 
back, it would not prove conclusively it was wrong practice to 
shear sheep. 

Nothing is commoner to hear than that an orchard which is 
left to grow its own way fruits every other year. The reason 
is that the trees generally fruit too freely when they do bear, 
and exhaust themselves, while at the same time the fruit pro- | 
duced is comparatively smali and only of medium quality. In 
well-managed gardens, on the other hand, we do not recognise 
such an event as a fruitful season or an unfruitful one—I mean 
such resulta do not recur regularly; of course, if we have the 
weather in May which properly belorged to January nothing 
short of ample protection will insure us a crop of fruit. The 
fruit buds were there this season, bed as the preceding sum- 
mer was, and a sufficient number of the flowers were perfect, | 
and could have been saved by protection, as was proved by the 
abundant crop of Peaches saved only by broad coping-boards 
and a complete covering of frigi domo almost every night from | 
the beginning of March to the beginning of June. I will not | 
say that it pays to grow even Peaches in this way, but as long | 


as I am expected to grow the trees on the open walls I shall | 
endeayour to have fruit on them. But to the pruning. } 


! were a terror to their neighbours and defiers of the laws. 


Such trees as are liable to bleed or emit gum suffer the 
most from late pruning. Figs, Peaches, and Plums should all 
be finished 0 soon as there is no more chance of ripening, 
say by the end of November, and thinning as far as possible 
to admit light to the permanent branches without taking off 
too much foliage should be commenced on all fruit trees as 


{ soon after midsummer as the pressure of other work will allow. 


Do not be afraid to cut into the old wood to remove naked 
branches or weak unfruitful spurs. Wounds never heal s0 
well or so quickly as when the tree is full of healthy partly 
matured foliage. 

Black Currants have had all the pruning that will be neces- 
sary for them—that is, all the weak and as much of the old 
wood as can be spared has been cut clean away. Raspberries 
are having all the canes which have done duty this season cut 
clean out and the young canes thinned to about half a dozen; 
shortening of these will be deferred till growth has nearly 
ceased. Pear trees on walls are haying all weak spurs cut 
close off, and the green growth of the remaining shoots pinched 
a second time. Standard trees of all sorts will have branches 
cut out where they are too thick or cross each other, and the 
smaller trees will have the weak useless growth removed so as 
to admit light and air to that which is intended to remain, 
thereby lessening the work for November, for unfortunately 
that is not only the month for pruning, but also for planting 
and clearizg away leaves.—Wm. Taynor. 


FLOWERS WITHIN OUR DWELLINGS. 


Fiowers in the humblest apartments have a delightful effect. 
Even luxuriously appointed saloons are rendered more enjoy- 
able, and their elegance is increased by a judicious introduc- 
tion of flowers and foliage. The odour of the flowers, the 
dark green leaves of some species, and the beautiful tints and 
varied forms of others, are singularly gratifying and refreshing. 
Plants of the commonest kinds offer lines of beauty which the 
eye delights in following and loves to rest upon. So we must 
have flowers upon our tables if they are ever so common ; even 
a handful of Daisies, Buttercups. or a bunch of Clover, or a 
few tesselled spikes of feathery Grasses. Have a nosegay if 
you can morning, noon, and night, for flowers in the morning 
are especially suitable, they look like the happy waking of 
creation ; in fact, they are always in season, and to arrange 
them artisticaliy is an elegant attainment. The growing taste 
for cut fiowers for indoor decorations, with nosegays and 
bouquets as floral ornaments, adds greatly to the charm of 
both public and private assemblies, for there is no ornament 
to equal well-arranged flowers. 

A growing taste for plants and flowers is doing much for the 
community both in town and country. Most of the principal 
towns now have their flower marts, and the flower markets 
are wall stocked with the choicest specimens. The principal 
one, Covent Garden, is a glorious sight of a spring morning— 
vanloads coming in from the country, and vanloads going out 
to furnish the dwellings of the metropolis. Of these flowers 
so tastefully spread many are tempted to take home a plant or 
a bunch of flowers, and so the taste for flowers spreads, and 
spreading, benefits. There is something so alluring in the way 
in which those floral gems are arranged that they become 
refreshing objects of admiration, and one of the most pleasing 
features in the ‘‘taste of the times” is the increasing desire 
for ‘‘ flowers within our dwellings.’-—N. Cour. 


NOTES OF A SCOTTISH TOUR.—No. 2. 
CASTLE KENNEDY—LOUGH INCH CASTLE, THE SEAT OF THE 
EARL OF STAIR, WIGTONSHIRE. 

Iv is necessary to place these two names together for this 
reason—Castlo Kennedy is so much better known by name, 
yet it is in ruins and has been so for many years; while 
Lough Inch is the modern residence, separated from Castle 
Kennedy by the pinetum, and deriving its name from the lough 
which lies at the foot of the hill on which it is built. Hvery- 
one has heard of Castle Kennedy and its able and intelligent 
gardener Mr. Archibald Fowler, but few know of Lough Inch, 
the very fine baronial residence of the Karl of Stair. 

Castle Kennedy, like many of the estates of other families, 
came to the Dalrymples by marriage. It was formerly in the 
possession of the-Kennedys, whose stronghold was on an island 
in the other lake (called the White Loch) in the demesne, and, 
like many of the heads of families in those semi-civilised times, 
At 
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last a sort of compromise was made, the stronghold was given | the great battles of Oudenarde, Malplaquet, and Rawilies. 
up, and the Kennedy of that day engaged to be on his good} He was afterwards sent on a diplomatic mission to France, 
behaviour. Tho fort was levelled to the ground, but in a little | which he conducted with success and in a style of great mag- 
while a far stronger hold was erected on the mainland. Before, nificence. It was of him, I think, that Louis XIV. said he 
however, it could materially interfere with its neighbours more| was the truest gentleman he had ever seen; for once on 
peaceable times arrived, and a massive ruin alone testifies to their setting out together the king motioned to him to enter 
a strength long since departed. | the carriage first. This he did at once; one who was not a 

The family of Dalrymple has made for itself a name, not | true gentleman, the king remarked, would have held back. 
merely as the possessor of broad acres, but as having been | But he has more claim on our notice from his having been a 
borne by men of eminence in various walks of life. James| good horticulturist, and during twenty-two years devoted him- 
Dalrymple, the first Viscount Stair, was a man of philosophic | self at Newliston to the pursuit of gardening and its sister 
mind, and his work, ‘‘ The Institutions of the Law of Scot-| agriculture. He is said to have planted groups of trees to 
land,” remains to this day the guide of Scottish lawyers. | represent the positions of the British troops at the victories in 
John Dalrymple, the second Earl of Stair, was born in 1673, | which he had been engaged, and he was the first to plant 
was a companion of Marlborough, and held high command at) Cabbages and Turnips in the open fields in Scotland. Another 


mau of note was Sir David D.lrymple, Lord Hales, who was 
the author of several works on jurisprudence and also of several 
volumes of poems; while yet another able member of the 
family was Alexander Dalrymple the hydrographer, who was 
much engaged in the Hastern Archipelago, and whose charts 
were for a long time of much authority. The present Karl 
seems to have inherited the gardening tastes and business 
habits of some of his ancestors, and as the property has greatly 
increased he has been enabled to do much. 

In order to understand the position of the place and its 
general character it is necessary to say that the two places of 
Castle Kennedy and Lough Inch, although in one demesne, 
are essentially distinct in character, and have wisely been kept 
s0. Castle Kennedy has for its surroundings a walled garden, 
which, however, is very much in the way of the view, and will, 
it is most probable, be ere long removed ; while another garden 
lower down in the grounds aud quite out of sight serves the 
purpose of supplying the family with its requirements in fruit 
and.vegetables. All around this are to be found trees of con- 
siderable size, and an immense geries of grass terraces, of 
which fourteen miles in length have to be kept in order. The 
ruined Castle is situated on an eminence between the two 
lochs ; and at the bottom of it, and in the hollow between it 
and the other eminence on which the pinetum is mainly placed, 
is a smaller piece of water, a sort of American valley for Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, &. With regard to the more 
modern part it is to be remembered thet thirty-five years ago, 


Fig. 15.—CasTLE KENNEDY. 


—LOUGH INCH CaSTLE. 


| when Mr. Fowler undertook the duties of gardener, there was 
nothing but a barren waste; so that Lord Stair and he, work- 
ing hand in hand, have had the pleasure of seeing the place 
growing under their fostering care. It already is one of the 
most interesting places I have ever seen, and in another gene- 
ration will be something for our grandchildren to see and talk 
of. Between the pinetum and the Castle there is a piece of 
waste ground, or rather undressed ground, which will probably 
some of these days be altered, while at the side of the Castle 
is the very beautiful parterre arranged in the present style of 
gardening, represented in the engraving. From the Castle a 
fine view is had of the White Loch, with its heronry on the 
island, the pinetum, the old ruins of Castle Kennedy, while 
Lough Inch lies beneath—the whole encompassed by a line of 
mountains, low indeed for Scotland, and not of the ‘stern 
and wild’”’ character which is said by Scott to mark Caledonia, 
but carefully planted in some places, in others affording cover 
for the grouse and blackcock. 

Tt was on the morning of a lovely July day, the very per- 
fection of a day for seeing mountain scenery—a fresh breeze 
blowing, and fleecy clouds casting their shadows on the moun- 
tains, that Mr. Fowler kindly met us in his ‘‘ machine,” the 
name always given to a carriage here, and drove us round 
the park, thus giving us a general view of the place. We 
entered by a neat and unpretending gate and passed some 
good clumps of Conifers, &c., carefully placed, while cot- 
tages belonging to the gamekeepers, &c¢., are studded about, 
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Lord Stair not rejoicing in seeing a waste, but preferring to 
see well-built and solid cottages peeping out from amongst 
the foliage in various parts of the demesne. We then skirted 
the shores of Lough Inch, gaining fine views of the mansion 
at every turn, the long line of grass terraces, the banks of 
splendid Rhododendrons mingled with huge trees of Fuchsias, 
which now that the former were over were glowing with their 
rich scarlet flowers. We caught of course occasional glimpses 
of the old ruins of Castle Kennedy ; and having noted many 
matters of interest in the details of the planting, of which 
more anon, we were met at the end of the loch by a lad who 
took the ‘‘ machine,” and we set out on our journey on foot 
to view in detail the subjects of interest which had made our 
drive so agreeable, and with Mr. Fowler as our guide it could 
not fail to be one of instruction and profit; but as I have 
personally a strong objection to long papers and imagine that 
others have also, I must reserve these details for another 
week’s Journal.—D., Deal. 


MR. RIVERS’S NURSERIES, SAWBRIDGEWORTH. 


As a grower of fruit trees and a raiser of new kinds of fruit, 
as the author of works pertaining to fruit-cultivation, and as 
popularising, so to speak, the subject of fruit-production, as 
fostering a taste for that pursuit in which he has long de- 
lighted to indulge, and promoting the spread of a work both 
profitable and enjoyable, Mr. Rivers’s name is held in esteem 
by those of kindred tastes in this and other countries, and his 
nurseries at Sawbridgeworth have become of world-wide fame. 
They cannot be visited in the fruit season without affording 
instruction by conveying useful hints and practical lessons. 
These nurseries are essentially practical. There is no out- 
ward display, not even the name of “‘ T. Rivers & Son, Nursery- 
men,’’ being inscribed at the entrance. Even the fruit trees 
and orchard houses are as much as possible hidden by a fringe 
of Conifers ; and the visitor, being a stranger, might pass by 
one of the most famous of Englich nurseries without supposing 
that any such establishment existed in the vicinity which he 
was traversing. 

Harlow, on the Great Eastern Railway, is the most con- 
venient station from London for visiting these nurseries. The 
district is apleasant one. The roads are flanked by hedges almost 
of tree-like magnitude, and the undulated pasture lands and 
corn fields proclaim the neighbourhood decidedly agricultural. 
The district is well wooded, and the trees, like the hedges, are 
large and luxuriant, and speak in unmistakeable terms of a 
fertile and generous soil. To this good soil—good for iruit as 
well as for forest trees—Mr. Rivers is primarily indebted for 
his position, but then it required skill to turn it to account 
so fully and successfully as has here been accomplished. 

This has been a nursery for 150 years, and consists now of 
about as many acres, and continues to increase in size yearly. 
The greater part of it is freehold, and nearly all is occupied 
with fruit trees, and contiguous fields have been “ taken” and 
devoted to the same style of cropping to meet the great and 
ever-growing demands for the commodities of this great pomo- 
logical farm. 

The site of the nursery is boldly undulated, is in faci a series 
of hills and valleys, and far almosié as the eye can reach are 
“trees, trees everywhere ”’—trees of almost all kinds and 
shapes, but not quite of all sizes, for it is remarkable to note 
that excepting a plantation of Plums and another of Pears 
for growing fruit for market purposes the stock is all young, 
and that it is self-evident that great as are the numbers of 
trees that are raised yearly they are sold off, and that others 
still younger reign their short reign in their stead. There are 
trained trees, pyramids, bushes, and cordons, but all young 
and portable. Trees in pots there are by thousands, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Plums, Pears, Cherries, and Apricots, and yet 
this is only one of many great fruit-tree establishments, and 
the fact is suggestive of the magnitude of English fruit-tree 
culture. 

Tt is not, however, the increase of old standard kinds of fruit 
that has made Sawbridgeworth famous so much as the raising 
and distribution of new varieties, the sterling qualities of which 
are not only widely recognised in this country, but ‘equally 
so on the continent of Europe and in America. In tho raising 
of new fruits Mr. Rivers was ahead of his fellows in appre- 
ciating the importance of one point—earliness, and to that 
supreme point he has directed his attention. To be ‘first in 
the market” is the desideratum of all mercantile men, and 
especially to be “first” with fruits is an advantage of the 


greatest moment. A week, or even half a week, in advance is 
a most fortunate position to secure, for in that or less than 
that time fruit will depreciate in value quite 50 per cent. A 
striking instance of this is afforded by Early Rivers or Rivers’ 
Early Prolific Plum. This Plum realises double and treble the 
price of other Plums, principally on account of its earliness 
combined with its superior quality. Of this Plum eight hun- 
dred bushels were sent to market from Sawbridgeworth last 
year, and commanded more than double the price of other 
Plums then offered in Covent Garden. Similarly is the ad- 
vantage of earliness demonstrated with Peaches—a fact which 
the English have not been quite so wide awake to as our con- 
tinental neighbours and American friends. They provided 
themselves largely with these advanced varieties as soon as 
their character was proved, and now the French and Belgians 
are “ first’? in the English market with foreign-grown fruit of 
English-raised seedlings. In some parts of America where 
Peach culture is carried-on on # scale of great magnitude the 
value of the Sawbridgeworth seedlings is being freely recog- 
nised, and Jarge numbers of such sorts as Early Beatrice and 
Early Louise have to be provided to meet the great export de- 
mand, for these sorts are assuredly “first in the market” 
wherever they are grown. They supersede Harly Rivers, for 
the latter is prone to crack at the stone—a warning which its 
raiser can afford to honestly aver in hiscatalogue. On a small 
scale as well as on a large one the importance of gaining a 
week in delicious and perishable fruit is a matter of great con- 
sequence, and hence no garden is considered complete which 
does not contain the earliest as well as the best of everything 
in season. 

But fruit trees are not only grown on a scale of great mag- 
nitude in the open air, but they are also cultivated under 
glass in greater numbers then are to be found in any other 
establishment. The quantity of fruit produced in the orchard 
houses at Sawbridgeworth is enormous, and is unquestionably 
a source of great profit to theowners. The structures devoted 
to fruit-growing are both numerous and extensive. There are 
thirty-five houses—not, like many of the trees, ‘‘ miniatures,” 
but several are 100 feet in length by 24 feet in width, span-roofs ; 
and lean-tos range from that up to nearly 300 feet in length. 
It is not necessary to notice each house separately, for their 
contents are constantly being changed to advance or retard the 
different crops, and in otherwise carrying out the routine of 
the establishment. These houses, as is generally well known, 
were not built to “look at.’’ They are home-made structures, 
erected in the first instance as experimental, but have long 
since proved their worth and value in a manner quite indis- 
putable; and that they are not fragile their long years of ser- 
vice and their present substantial state is sufficient testimony ; 
and that they also answer their purpose as well as moro 
elaborate and costly-built houses the fruit which they have 
produced, and which they now contain, affords substantial 
evidence. Many of these houses are heated and many are un- 
heated. Their sides, where there are sides, are formed of 
boards supported by oak posts, some of the posts being encased 
in iron sockets, and other houses have brick foundations; but 
all have been erected on principles of economy and usefulness, 
and as proving how large and certain crops of fruit may be 
produced atthe least cost. Mr. Rivers has not indulged in the 
“luxury of building,’ but his object has been fruit-growing, 
and he has succeeded. ; 

The trees are grown in pots with but a few exceptions. Let 
us take as a sample of many others one of the large span- 
roofed houses. There are two rows of trees along the centre. 
These trees are 10 to 12 feet high, and are furnished almost 
down to the pots with foliage, and are laden with fruit. There 
are two other rows of trees along each side of the house, trees 
of lower stature but also heavily cropped. Some of the.e trees 
have been cultivated in pots for upwards of twenty years and 
lave branches gaunt and scraggy, but the foliage is as healthy 
as ever, and the growth is as free and the fruit as good as on 
younger trees. The soil is removed from the pots to two- 
thirds of their depth annually, and the fresh soil is supplo- 
mented by rich top-dressings, and this prectice with freedom 
from insects preserves the trees in their healthy fruitful state, 
But a few trees are planted out, standards, and are wonderful 
by their mode of growth and productiveness. Their stems are 
about 6 feet in height and 6 inches in diameter, and their 
heads are 6 to 8 feet in diameter. ‘Tho troen we 
the ordinary soil many years ago, and g 
| dressed, or watered. The surface is almc 
, and as dry as dust, yet the trees are in per 
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crop of Peaches is most abundant, the trees requiring no 
“‘ pulleys” to ‘‘ bring down” the branches. Trees of Royal 
George, Noblesse, and other sorts produce ten to twelve dozens 
of Peaches annually of first size and quality. The roots of 
these trees have evidently penetrated to the soil outside the 
house, and the goil inside receives some water which passes 
through the soil of the trees in pots, but beyond thia the roots 
are not watered. There can be no doubt whatever that this 
house produces many more Peaches and Nectarines than could 
be produced were the house trellised and every part covered 
with fruitful branches. The fruit on these planted-out trees 
hangs almost in clusters, and the trees require only the 
smallest possible amount of attention. Neither training nor 
pinching is resorted to; all that they require and receive is one 
severe pruning annually, and that in winter. In consequence 
of this close pruning the terminal shoots are strong and luxu- 
riant, and cause a free flow of sap to the fruit which is pro- 
duced by the twiglets. The term ‘ twiglets ” ig used in contra- 
distinction to spurs, for the small internal growths of the trees 
are not pinched but are left to mature to their full length of 
6 to 9 inches. It is found that more air is permitted to cir- 
culate in the interior of the trees by this system than is the 
case by the pinching; labour is also saved, and profitable crops 
of fruit are produced. It is the simplest of all modes of Peach- 
growing—is, in fact, a counterpart of Apple-growing in well- 
kept orchards. Besides Peaches and Nectarines, Apricots are 
largely cultivated in pots, and heavy crops of superior fruit 
have been gathered, the remnant of the harvest being now in 
course of ripening. Mulberries are also grown, the fruit being 
now ripe and greatly superior in size and quality to fruit 
which is produced in the open air. A good-sized bush pro- 
duces many dishes of fruit. Other houses the same size as 
the one described are similarly occupied with a few modifi- 
cations, such as having more trees planted out or the houses 
being partially trellised, for trees are grown under all forms of 
treatment and systems of training. 

Another old house is noteworthy as showing how every 
place is turned to account in this nursery. It had been a 
vinery for thirty years, and is now a trellised Peach house. 
The Vines were,removed and standard Peach trees were planted 
in the outside borders, bringing their heads inside the house, 
and without any more border preparation excellent c:ops of 
Early Beatrice, Early Louise, and other sorts are now being 
gathered. Thus a plain structure which cost a mere trifle in its 
erection more than a quarter of a century ago cannot fail to be 
highly remunerative for several years to come. Another old 
house near it is still devoted to Vines, which bear heavily. For 
a number of years they were pruned on the spur system and 
eventually failed, when young rods were trained up, and the 
house is again filled with Grapes. Under the Vines Figs are 
grown on bushes, and good crops are produced. 

Here may well be noted a few of the best kinds of Peaches 
and Nectarines. The earliest Peach is undoubtedly Early 
Beatrice. The fruit is somewhat small, but is of excellent 
quality. It was raised from the white Nectarine. Closely 
following it is Harly Louise, a larger and darker fruit, melting, 
juicy, and excellent; a most valuable Peach, raised from 
Harly Albert. The next in order of ripening is Hale’s Early, 
a fine American kind above medium size, handsome and ex- 
cellent. Then comes Condor, a large, fine, and good Peach. 
Ripening about the same time is Rivers’ Early York, a medium- 
sized delicious Peach, superior to its parent Early York in not 
being liable to mildew. This is followed by Dr. Hogg, a full- 
sized dark, handsome fruit of excellent quality, the tree being 
@ vigorous grower and productive. A fine Peach to follow is 
Princess of Wales, very large, handsome, and superior; and 
still later are the two fine kinds, the Nectarine Peach and 
Alexandra Noblesse, two of the finest Peaches in cultivation, 
but not always ripening in the open air in cold seasons and 
districts. The kinds named will with orchard-house culture 
provide a supply of fruit of the first quality over a period of at 
least five months. In the nursery are many unnamed seed- 
lings, one of which, most productive kind, has the quality 
of Grosse Mignonne, the size and shape of Bellegarde, and the 
colour of Noblesse; a distinct and valuable Peach, worthy of a 
good name. 

The best Nectarines arranged as nearly as possible in the 
order of ripening are the following :—Advance—this is a new 
early Nectarine, ripening a fortnight before Lord Napier, and 
on that account is specially valuable. The fruit is, perhaps, 
rather small, but possesses a rich Stanwick flavour. Next 
comes Lord Napier, one of the most important Nectarines 


which has ever been offered to the public. It is early, hardy, 
productive, large, and of excellent quality. It was raised from 
the Early Albert Peach. This is followed by Rivers’ Orange, 
a large melting Nectarine of first quality, a week earlier than 
its parent Pitmaston Orange. Stanwick Elruge comes next, a 
large rich fruit, possessing the peculiar flavour of the Stan- 
wick, and is earlier than its parent the Elruge. A fine Nec- 
tarine following is Humboldt. This is very large, rich, and 
productive; it was raised from Pine Apple, and is almost or 
quite equal in flavour to that fine kind which comes next on 
the list. Pine Apple is a prince among Nectarines. Fruits of 
it have this year ripened in the orchard house 9 inches in cir- 
cumference. The colour is orange and crimson, and in quality 
it is extremely rich. In ripening it is a week or so Jater than 
Pitmaston Orange. Tho last to notice is the late kind, Vic- 
toria. This requires a warm climate or the aid of glass to 
ripen perfectly, it is then very large and excellent. The few 
kinds named are selected as affording along succession of fruit 
of the best quality. If only one tree can be grown choose. 
Lord Napier; if two, add Pine Apple. These are two of the 
best Nectarines at present in cultivation, and will be standard 
kinds for along time to come. 

We pass to the Cherry house. Than Cherries no fruit is 
more worthy of the protection of glass, and none more cer- 
tainly and profitably cultivated. Indeed it is seldom that 
the Cherry can be perfectly ripened in the open air—birds, 
wasps, &c., preventing the fruit from hanging sufliciently long 
to bring out its full qualities. Many kinds of Cherries re- 
quire to hang almost to the shrivelling point before they 
can be perfected, and this can only be the case when trees 
are grown under glass. The size and colour of the fruit is 
also as much superior as is its quality over fruit that is pro- 
duced in the open air. Of this convincing proof is afforded 
by the fruit at the great exhibitions, the prizes invari- 
ably being secured by gardeners who grow their fruit under 
glass. The Cherry house at Sawbridgeworth is a span-roofed 
structure, light and well ventilated. The trees are grown 
in pots, and they have been heavily laden with splendid fruit.. 
Some fruit still remains, and in its partially shrivelled state 
is most delicious. Some of the best sorts for cultivation 
in pots are Harly Rivers, a seedling from Early Purple 
Gean, early, hardy, and rich; Empress Eugénie, the earliest 
and the best of the May Duke type; Bedford Prolific, similar 
to the Black Tartarian; Bigarreau de Schmidt, very large 
and rich; Governor Wood, a valuable light red American 
kind; Monstrveuse de Mezel, a monstrous red fruit of excellent 
quality ; and Florence, a very large Cherry with a firm crack-. 
ling flesh, and which hangs a long time after it has ripened. 
The above Cherries will provide a supply of superior fruit over 
along period of time, and are highly worthy of being grown 
under glass. 

Vines are grown in enormous numbers, house after house 
being devoted to them. There are probably five thousand in 
pots, hundreds of them—early fruiting canes—being grown on 
the hot-water pipes, so that there can be no rooting through 
the pots. All the best kinds in cultivation are cultivated in 
numbers proportionate to the demand for each. The most 
popular by far are the Black Hamburgh and Muscat of Alex- 
andria. That fine Grape Madresfield Court is also in great. 
request; so also amongst the lates are Alicante, and espe- 
cially Lady Downe’s Seedling. There are moderate numbers 
of Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat, Gros Colman, and other sorts. 
Amongst white Grapes Foster’s White Seedling and Buckland. 
Sweetwater are the most popular. The Frontignans are also 
in great demand ; and for early Grapes of superior quality few 
can surpass such sorts as the Harly Smyrna, Primavis, and 
Tokay Frontignans. For exhibition purposes they are unsuit- 
able, but for table quality they are unsurpassable. Mr. 
Pearson’s and Mr. Thomson’s Grapes are also grown freely— 
Dr. Hogg, Golden Queen, and Mrs. Pearson of the former 
raiser, and Golden Champion and Duke of Buccleuch of the 
latter. Very many kinds are planted out and fruiting, and 
amongst these the Duke of Buccleuch. The berries are very 
large and sweet, and are remarkably thin-skinned. Ryton 
Muscat as grown here is evidently a superior Grape. In 
quality it is similar to Muscat of Alexandria, but the berries 
set better and the Vineis more hardy. Orange trees are largely 
grown, and are sold as fast as they arrive at a fruitful size. 
The plants are consequently small, but were bearing fruit of 
excellent quality. vee 

In the outside quarters the trees of all kinds of fruit in pots 
are remarkable for their numbers, health, and cleanliness. 
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Scarcely an insect or a speck of mildew was to be seen. Pure 


cold spring water is the only cleansing medium resorted to, 


and with this the trees are syringed freely. The plantations 
of miniature bush and pyramid Pears, Apples, and Plums are 
many of them bearing freely. Noticeable amongst the latter 
was The Czar, a new, fine, dark, and most productive Plum, 
ripening immediately after Harly Rivers. These with Oullin’s 
Golden Gage and Prince Englebert are considered to be 
amongst the profitable Plums at Sawbridgeworth, and are 
largely planted for market purposes—that is, for producing 
fruit for sale. Some of the most profitable Apples for dwarf 
trees are Cox’s Orange Pippin, Lord Suffield, Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Stirling Castle, and Ecklinville Seedling. 

The espalier orchard is also noteworthy. The trees are 
trained in various forms to wire trellises 6 feet in height, the 
trellises being about 4 feet indiameter. These are so arranged 
that they can be covered with glass if needed. Undoubtedly 
a great quantity of fruit can be quickly obtained off a given 
piece of ground by this mode of culture, and the trees can be 
conveniently protected from spring frosts. 

Roses are grown by the acre of all the standard varieties, 

- and there are good collections of Conifers. Flowers are only 
sparsely represented. Yuccas grow most vigorously in clay, 
and there is a large plantation of Chinese Pxonies. On the 
lawn are good Wellingtonias and standard Nuts, which are 

- ornamental and productive. One of the best Nuts is the Atlas 

Cob (Corylus algeriensis), the clusters being of immense size 

and produced in great profusion. 
The heating of the various houses is mostly done by small 
boilers, one being placed outside each house, and can be moved 


when necessary by sacrificing a couple of indiarubber rings, | 


and be placed where required and connected with the piping 
inside. These are coil boilers such as are manufactured by 
Mr. Read and Mr. Deard, and it is astonishing to see how 
powerful they are—one apparatus of four 14-inch coils, forming 
a cylinder 8 inches in diameter, being sufficient to heat 250 feet 
of 3-inch pipes. Mr. Rivers’s foreman spoke most highly of 
these boilers, of their economy and efficiency. 

To Mr. Rivers, jun., and his competent foreman, Mr. Elsdon, 
IT am indebted for much courtesy and attention—A Visrror. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 


WE know it to be true, as ‘‘A CorRESPONDENT”’ states, that 
Potatoes have been grown on the same plot for several succes- 
sive years, but there was always a crop of Cabbageworts inter- 
vened and manured for. The manure, we think, was not the 
only source of nourishment to the Potatoes, but these also de- 
rived nourishment from matters given out by the roots of the 
Cabbages. We have always found that Potatoes do well after 
them, and that the roots of Cabbages and all the Brassica 
tribe give out peculiar excretes to the soil we have often 
noticed. Mr. Cuthbert Johnson has in the ‘ Journal of the 
Bath and West of England Society”? the following notes on 
“‘the excreta from roots :”’—‘‘ In reply to my inquiries, Mr. 
Purser remarks :— 

‘<<T have much pleasure in answering your inquiries as to the 
continued success of mixing the Turnip with both the Mangold 
and the Kohl Rabi. : 

“¢¢ We have tried it now for some years, and have been most 
successful, having escaped the loss of plant from graping, or, 
as the disease is better known, from branching out into fingers 
and toes, and the Turnip rotting away altogether. This season 
has been a very trying one, as we have scarcely had a shower 
for many weeks, and the Turnips are the best sown with the 
Kohl Rabithis year, having been a month later sown than with 
the Mangolds, but both have escaped disease, and the later 
ones are now bulbing well. 

«©¢ The Turnips have been grown upon the same ground with 
both Mangold and Kohl Rabi, and grow well still, and to a 
great weight. The quality this year with Mangolds, owing to 
the fearful drought, will not be so good, but free from disease.’ 

“The conclusions at which we may reasonably arrive, then, 
are that plants probably excrete matters into the soil that are 
nutritious to certain plants of a different kind to themselves, 
and that these excreted matters are but very imperfectly known 
to us.” : 


FRUIT FARMING. 
Av a meeting of members of the Midland Farmers’ Club, 
held in Birmingham, the Rev. W. Lea read a paper on “ Fruit 
Farming.” He said the chief point to bring forward for dis- 


cussion was, ‘‘ Will it pay a farmer in the present day to make 
the growth of fruit a portion of the regular work of his farm?” 

A few years ago he should have answered without any hesi- 
tation in the affirmative; but before he did so now he should 
first inquire into the condition of the labour market in the 
district in which it was proposed to plant. Fruit was an 
article which must go off when it was ripe; if it was not 
gathered and marketed some sorts would be spoiled, and to 
gather it a certain amount of women’s and children’s labour 
was required. If this was at command one difficulty would be 
removed. The question of soil and situation should, of course, 
be considered. ‘There were few soils, even the lightest sands, 
which would not bear some variety of fruit. But before a 
man began to plant he should ascertain from a careful in- 
spection and inquiry in the neighbourhood what fruits were 
congenial to the soil, and confine himself, of course, to those 
sorts. There was no certain rule to be laid down on the sub- 
ject. Some districts were most suitable for the Apple, others 
for the Pear, others for different kinds of Plums or Damsons; 
and sometimes in one field the soil varied so much as to make 
it desirable to plant one variety of fruit at one end of it and a 
different one at the other. 

Next came the question whether the landlord or the tenant 
should plant; if the latter, would it pay him to plant ona 
seven, fourteen, or on a twenty-one-years lease? and if he 
left at the end of these terms, what compensation should he 
receive, and from whom should he receive it—from the land- 
lord or from the incoming tenant? He was of opinion that 
the best arrangement would be for the tenant to plant, and for 
the landlord to undertake to pay at the end of the lease the 
cost price of all trees left in healthy condition, and interest 
upon the outlay at 5 per cent. per annum. Fruit planting 
was profitable both to landlord and tenant if properly done 
and the sorts well selected. 

The advisableness of planting young fruit trees in a hedge- 
row must depend a good deal on the age and strength and 
nature of the hedge. If it was of old, vigorous Quick, the 
roots would probably have taken such an entire possession of 
the soil that a stock newly introduced into it would only Jead 
a sort of languishing existence for several years; perhaps, and 
then dis away. Butif anyone wished to try the experiment, 
he should recommend him to plant wild stocks, and graft them 
with the sorts desired. If a hedge were being planted there 
would be no such difficulty; the fruit trees would have the 
same chance as the Quick, and both would grow up side by side 
together. This plan would be worth trying, or, indeed, the 
first-mentioned, provided the hedge was between two arable 
fields. If it were between two grass fields, or with a grass field 
even on one side, the advantage would be questionable; for 
the cattle, in trying to get at the fruit—of which they are very 
fond—would probably do as much harm in breaking the fences 
as would be covered by the profit of the fruit. Some damage, 
too, would unavoidably be done to the hedge in the gathering 
of the fruit. 

Planting an orchard on turf was comparatively expensive, 
which was a point requiring to be taken into account. A good 
deal of labour was required to do it well; and if it was not done 
well it was better not attempted at all. On the whole it was 
questionable whether it would pay to plant an orchard on turf, 
except on some banky sloping fields with a south aspect, which 
seemed specially adapted to the purpose. Then came the 
third alternative, which seemed to him the most desirable— 
to plant an orchard on a well-fenced piece of arable, as near 
as may be to the house, and from which cattle of all kinds are 
to be entirely exeluded. Here it might be done at much less 
expense, as no protection would be required except against 
ground game. Supposing an acre to be square it might be 
cultivated in two ways—(1), by planting standard fruit trees 
in rows 30 feet apart, and by filling up the space between with 
rows of Plums and bushes; (2), by standards—Apples, Pears, 
and Cherries, by Plums or Damsons, by bushes, Currants 
either Black or Red, and Gooseberries. According to this plan 
the whole field would have to be cultivated with the spade, 
and would take pretty well the whole time of one man if it 
were three or four acres in extent. 

What was called ‘pot fruit’? was required now as a rule. 
The Apples and Pears which paid best were those which came 
in earliest and which kept latest. These last probably brought 
the highest price. But when the cost of storage and of pick- 
ing over had been deducted, he doubted if they paid so well as 
the first. If they were going to buy trees, let them go to the 
nurseries themeelves, select and mark the irees to be sent in 
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planting season. They were-not necessarily to pick out the 
biggest, but rather vigorous, healthy, young stocks, which 
showed no sign of having been checked or stunted in their 
growth. They should not go in for too many varieties of fruit. 
On his three acres he had more than one hundred sorts of 
Pears, forty of Apples, thirty of Plums, to say nothing of 
Carrants and Gooseberries. From his own point of view this 
variety was necessary ; for he was experimenting to see what 
sorts would best suit the locality and pay the best; but to 
farmers this endless variety would be very troublesome, 
especially if the specimens were dotted about in different 
parts. The best plan, if they were planting a hedgerow, was 
to plant it all with one sort of fruit. Then, one going over 
the ground, or at most two gatherings sufficed, and a vast 
deal of labour and confusion were saved. So, too,in orchards, 
whether on turf or arable. If they had several sorts let them 
keep each sort in a separate row; or if more than one row of 
the same sort was desired they should have the rows together, 
so that that portion of the ground might be cleared at once of 
its produce. They should be very careful about the pruning 
for the first three or four years until the heads were got into 
shape. After this the trees might be left to themselves, merely 
cutting out the branches which interlaced from time to time. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


We omitted to notice that at the last meeting of the Floral 
Committee at South Kensington twelve varieties of cut blooms 
of DoUBLE PELARGoNIUMs were exhibited by Mr. Cannell, Swan- 
ley, Kent. The varieties were Jacobea (Laxton), Lucie Le- 
moine (Lemoine), Engéne Bandowin (Keteleer), Henri Beurier 
(Alegatiere), Konig Albert, Ivy-leaved (Liebman), C. H. Wagner 
(Alegatiere), Figaro (Lemoine), Louis Boutard (Boutard), Louis 
Buchner (Buchner), M. Buchner (Lemoine), Mdme. Amelio 
Baltet (Lemoine), and Meteor Flag (Turner). This was the 
finest collection of double Pelargoniums that has come under 
our notice. The colours varied from pure white to rich crimson. 
A vote of thanks was awarded for them. 

—— NEVER cur rowers during intense sunshine, nor keep 
them exposed tothesunor wind. Neither collect them in large 
bundles, nor tie them tightly together, as it hastens their decay. 
Do not pull them, but cut them cleanly off the stems with 
a sharp knife, not with a pair of scissors. When taken indoors 
place them in the shade, and reduce them to the required 
length of stalk with a sharp knife, by which means the tubes 
through which they draw up the water will be left open, and 
the water will ascend freely ; whereas if the stems are bruised 
or lacerated, these pores will be closed up. Use pure water to 
set them in, or pure white sand in a state of saturation, stick- 
ing the ends of the stalks in it, but not in a crowded manner. 
If the stems are put in water alone it ought to be changed 
daily, and a thin slice should be cut off the ends of the stalks 
at every change of water. 


—— Ons of the most brilliant of hardy border plants is the 
DOUBLE ScarneT Lycunis. We lately saw plants flowering in 
the collection of Mr. Ware of Tottenham, and the remnants 
of the flowers which had been leit by the hailstorm were quite 
dazzling. The individual pips are as large as those of double 
Pelargoniums, and the colour is brighter than the brightest of 
the Pelargoniums. For distinct effect few plants are more 
conspicuous than this double Lychnis, and the flowers also 
will bear the closest examination. As a companion plant the 
double white Lychnis is also worthy of culture. The plants 
are perfectly hardy, will flourish in almost any kind of soil, 
and require little attention beyond thinning-out the shoots and 
staking to prevent them being broken by the wind. 


—— Tue double-flowered Ivy-leaved Prnarcontum Konra 
Auper is likely to prove the forerunner of other valuable va- 
rieties of the same type. Already Mr. Bull of Chelsea has 
raised some seedlings, which are perfectly double and varied 
in colour, and which can hardly fail to be sought after. Un- 
like the doubles of the Zonal type, the new Ivy-leaved varieties 
possess the same free-flowering habit as the single varieties; 
and as the colours are pleasing and distinct from those of the 
Zonals, and the trusses have long and stout footstalks, they 
will be valuable for bouquets and other purposes to which cut 
flowers are devoted. 

—— In another column it is noted that a subscription list is 
organised for the relief of the sufferers by the late HAILSTORMS 
which recently devastated the districts in the north and north- 
east of London. We have lately passed through those districts, 


and seen how extreme is the injury which has been done to 
nurseries, gardens, and glass structures. In some places 
scarcely a vestige of foliage is left on the crops and plants. 
More than 90 per cent. of the glass has been broken in green- 
houses which were exposed to the violence of the storm, and 
we can testify that the losses are fully as great as have been 
represented. 

THE number of persons who visited the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Gardens on Bank Holiday, August 7th, at 
2d. each, was 5705 = £47 10s. 10d. 

—— Jusr on the eve of going to press we have received 2 
box of blooms of single Petunias from Mr. Cannell, Swanley, 
Kent, which for size, richness of colour, and purity of markings, 
surpass all that have previously come under our notice. 
ARUNDO DoNAX is growing luxuriantly in the nurseries 
at Sawbridgeworth, and its stems are turned to profitable 
account as supports for the training of fruit trees and other 
useful purposes. It is perfectly hardy, requiring no protection 
whatever during the winter or spring. This plant is a native 
of the south of Europe, growing in moist places, and its canes 
are employed for fishing-rods and for the training of Vines. 
Planted by the sides of water in the southern parts of Eng- 
land this fine Reed would have an ornamental effect, and the 
dried canes could be turned to account in providing straight 
and neat supports for plants in the flower garden. The young 
shoots of this plant have been recommended -to be eaten as 
Asparagus. 

Owine to the extreme heat and drought, and the dry 
gravelly subsoil, many of the Lime trees in the neighbour- 
hood of London, notably on Clapham Common, are entirely 
denuded of their foliage, and present quite a cheerless appear- 
ance. It is the fashion now to plant Limes somewhat freely 
as ornamental trees on account of their free growth, but their 
short period of leafage in dry soils is a matter worthy of being 
remembered. In strong moist soils they will remain green 
and fresh for some weeks to come. 

Tue pomological display in connection with the Puiua- 
DELPHIA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION will take place from Sep- 
tember 11th to September 16th, in a special annexe to the 
Agricultural Hall. Tables and dishes will be provided free of 
charge, and the contributions will also be received, unpacked, 
and labelled by the department. The display will consist 
of sixteen classes, from Nos. 881 to 896. No. 881, summer 
Apples; 882, autumn Apples; 883, winter Apples; 884, summer 
Pears; 885, autumn Pears; 886, winter Pears; 887, freestone 
Peaches ; 888, cling Peaches; 889, Apricots ; 890, Nectarines ; 
891, Plums; 892, native Grapes; 893, foreign Grapes; 894, 
Water Melons; 895, Citron Melons; 896, tropical plants. In- 
tending exhibitors should apply without delay to the offices of 
the British executive, 5, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross. 


ROSE JOHN BRIGHT. 


Mr. Camm, at page 91 of the present volume of the Journal 
of Horticulture, is under a misapprehension in making me the 
foster parent of u.e. Rose John Bright, which is one of Mr. 
George Paul’s seedlings; I am not, therefore, responsible for 
the alliance he makes between imperialism and democracy. 
Empress of India is one of my seedlings, and sent out by Mr. 
G. Paul. It is a very fine dark show Rose, but I fail to sea its 
likeness to Reynolds Hole. The worthy namesake of that 
Rose says, ‘It is 2 commixture of Pierre Notting and Louis 
Van Houtte, though quite distinct from both, and seems tome 
full of promise.” The wood of the Empress is spiny, and the 
petals somewhat overlap in the way of Louis XIV. Her 
Majesty was raised to the dignity of Hmpress, and received a 
first-class certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society long 
before the mention of the imperial title met with hostility.— 
THomas Laxton, Stamford. 


CHHAP AND EFFECTIVE ICE HOUSE. 


Aw ice house made of rails on the top of the ground in the 
open gun will preserve ice all summer if rain is kept from it, 
and a foot of sawdust is kept between it and the earth. The 
ice must be closely packed to prevent a continuous contact with 
air at every point. My ice house stands in the sun on a dry 
knoll, ig made of rough boards about 12 by 16 feet half-boaré 
length, 8 feet high, has a steep board roof, a north window, 
never shut in summer, with 8 or 12-inch upright studding 
inside; inside horizontal boarding, and filled between these 
two boardings with sawdust pounded down. The floor ismade 
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of pieces of rails, boards, &c., laid on the ground and cross-laid, 
and covered with a foot of sawdust. On this a layer of ice 
cakes is placed, leaving a foot or more on the outside for saw- 
dust, and sawdust is placed between the cakes that do not fit 
elosely, and the last layer is well covered with the same non- 
conductor. In summer the sawdust is occasionally packed 
down, and large ice blocks when wanted sawed into smaller 
pieces and repacked. This ice house cost me about $5 labour 
and $15 to $20 for hemlock lumber, $2 for saved sawdust, $3 to 
$5 a-year for six to ten loads of ice blocks from the lake, and 
when ice-gathering has failed one or two seasons ice has been 
found in good condition the second summer. A chunk of it 
will last half a day in a covered tin pail in dog days; it cools 
our milk and cream, and, in short, is winter saved for use in 
summer.—W. W. Newman.—(New York Tribune). 


PORTRAITS or PLANTS, FLOWERS, anp FRUITS. 


Bonearpia Ravuwourm. Nat. ord., Berberidacee. Linn., 
Hexandria Monogynia.—‘ Bongardia Rauwolfii has a very wide 
range in geographical distribution, from the islands of the 
Greek Archipelago (Chios and Rhodes), through Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Persia, to Affghanistan and Beluchistan. In Syria 
and Persia it is said to be found in cornfields and to be used 
as an acid pot-herb. Plants of it have been received at Kew 
from Max Leichtlin of Carlsruhe; and from N. Elwes, Esq., 
the latter of which flowered in the spring of the present year 
in the open border.”—(Bot. Mag., t. 6244). 

Dovatra porirs. Nat. ord., Asclepiadew. Linn., Pentandria 
Digynia.— This flowered in the Royal Gardens, Kew, in the 
summer of 1874, and is now coming into flower again. Its 
history and the precise locality from which it came are un- 
known, although nob uncommonly cultivated by Stapelia 
growers under the names Stapelia polita and 9. echinata. 
With the exception of Duvalia Corderoyi it is the finest of the 
genus, and is remarkable on account of its regularly six-angled 
stems and very shining corolla, the lobes of which are less 
replicate than those of any other species in the genus.’— 
(Ibid., t. 6245.) 

EULopHis mackostTacHya. Nat. ord., Orchidaceew. Linn., 
Gynandria Monandria.—‘ A very graceful Orchid, introduced 
into the Horticultural Gardens from those of Peradenia by Mr. 
Watson, their then superintendent. so long ago as 1837, and 
more recently sent to England by Dr. Thwaites, from whose 
specimens cultivated at Kew the drawing now reproduced was 
made in 1860, and who states that it is not uncommon in the 
central province of the island, ascending to 4000 feet. It is 
also, according to Wight, a native of the eastern slopes of the 
Neilgherry Mountains. Lindley describes it as one of the 
easiest-grown of Orchids, flowering late, and producing fresh 
flowers till Christmas; ours bloomed first in January, 1864.”— 
(Ibid., t. 6246.) 

LeucorHor Davistz. Nat.ord., Hricacee. Linn., Octandria 
Monogynia.—‘‘ This handsome evergreen Ericaceous shrub was 
discovered in 1853 by Mr. William Lobb on the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains of California at an elevation of 5000 feet. It was 
sent by him to Messrs. Veitch, and distributed by them under 
the name of Leucothoe Lobbii. It was gathered again in the 
same tract by Miss N. J. Davis, after whom it was named by 
Dr. Torrey, and this name has been adopted by Dr. Asa Gray 
in the Proceedings of the American Academy, and in the valu- 
able work on the botany of California, of which we have just 
received the first volume. It is the only species of the genus 
which has been found on the western side of the American 
continent. From the two well-known and long-cultivated 
species of the Eastern States (L. axillaris and Catesbcei), it 
differs by its shorter nearly entire much less-pointed leaves, 
and by having its larger and handsomer flowers aggregated 
into a panicle at the end of the branches. So that, horticul- 
turally, it is a decidedly finer plant, and of course, coming 
from such an elevation, it may be safely relied upon as quite 
hardy.” —(Ibid., t. 6247.) 

AGAVE Botrern. Nat. ord, Amaryllidacex. Linn., Hex- 
andria Monogynia.—‘‘ This plant was sent a long time ago 
from Mexico by M. Botteri to Mr. Wilson Saunders. When 
this was dispersed it was purchased by Mr. J. T. Peacock, with 
whom it flowered at Sudbury House, Hammersmith, in the 
spring of 1875. It is a Littwa as regards inflorescence, and, 
according to his classification, founded on characters, falls 
into the group ‘“‘ Subcoriacez,’ which combines the small 
teeth of the ‘‘ Aloidex,”’ with a munch thinner leaf, with the 
firmer texture of the large-spined panicled species of the series 


of which A. americana and Scolymus are best known repre- 
sentatives.’’—(Ibid., t. 6248.) 

GAMOLEPIS EURYOPOIDES. Nat. ord., Composite. Linn., 
Syngenesia Necessaria.—‘‘ G. euryopoides is a native of the 
mountains of British Caffraria, Uitenhage, and Albany, at 
about 2000 feet elevation. It was raised at Kew from seed sent 
by Mr. Tuck of the Grahamstown Botanic Gardens in 1868, 
and flowers annually on the Cape shelf of the temperate house.” 
—(Ibid., t. 6249.) 

AppLE.—Peasgood’s Nonesuch.— This is without doubt one 
of the handsomest autumn Apples in cultivation, and is be- 
sides an Apple of good quality. It was raised by Mr. Peas- 
good of Stamford, and when exhibited at South Kensington in 
September, 1872, was awarded a first-class certificate by the 
Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society. We take 
Dr. Hogg’s description of it from the ‘ Fruit Manual,’ which 
runs as follows :—‘ This is very like a very large Nonesuch, and 
not unlike the Blenheim Pippin when well grown. It is large, 
34 inches wide and 3 inches high, roundish, somewhat oblate, 
and very handsome. The skin is yellow, overspread on the 
sunny side with red, and copiously streaked with bright darker 
crimson streaks. Hye very large and open, set in a deep, round, 
and even basin, and with short stunted calyx. Stalk short, 
deeply inserted. Flesh yellowish, tender, very juicy, with an 
agreeably acid flavour. A fine culinary and dessert Apple.’ 
This noble-looking Apple has been recently sent out by Messrs. 
W. & J. Brown of Stamford. Besides the certificate at South 
Kensington above referred to, it gained a first-class certificate 
at the Show held at the Crystal Palace in September, 1874.”— 
(Flor. and Pom., 3 8., ix., 181.) 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

Watt trees have been looked over, and all the foreright shoots 
have been cut off to a leaf or two from the base of each shoot. 
The very dry weather has rather checked their growth; but 
there is very little fruit upon either Plums or Pears, so the 
growth has been sufficient. The Pear trees are trained on what 
gardeners call the horizontal system of training. Hach branch 
is a cordon, and is spurred-in closely, none of the side branches 
being nailed-in to the wall. There is no summer nailing with 
these trees, and a man accustomed to the work can go over their 
dressing veryrapidly. The shoots are taken between the thumb 
and the edge of a sharp knife and are broken off. Some gar- 
deners partially sever the shoots and leave them hanging. This 
is supposed to prevent the eyes from starting, and it does to a 
certain extent; but the shoots hanging loose are untidy, and 
there is not much gain from it, as the eyes at the base of the 
young wood are not likely to become fruit buds. 

Plum, Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, and Cherry trees are trained 
on the fan system, and this requires a certain amount of young 
wood to be laid-in annually. This has already been done; but 
many of the shoots are apt to become loosened by the wind, and 
some of them grow considerably after the first nailing. These 
must be nailed-in this month, as not only does it make the trees 
have a more neat appearance, but the fruit becomes more 
exposed to the ripening agency of the sun and air. Where 
Peaches and Nectarines are shaded by the leaves these ought 
either to be removed or laid aside. If the latter cannot be done 
the leaves ought not to be stripped off, as this would be injurious 
to the buds at the base; but they may be cut, leaving part of 
the leaf, which will perform the same function that the whole 
one would have done. 

Fig trees also require a little attention at thistime. The fruit 
is now approaching the ripening stage, and ought to be exposed 
to the sun to bring out the flavour. We have always seen the 
best crops of Figs from trees that have been trained very loosely, 
the shoots being allowed to hang from the wall. This is pbr- 
haps objectionable in some gardens, as loosely hanging shoots 
are always considered a mark of untidiness. If they are nailed 
closely in to the wall the knife must be used as little as possible. 
as the shoots that are trained in now will carry a crop next 
season. ; 

Vines trained to walls must not be neglected. The lateral 
growths require a final stopping, and the young wood intended 
to bear fruit next year should also be stopped if it has grown to 
the prescribed limit. All such young rods should have sufficient 
space to develope the leaves fully and allow of some lateral 
growth. All laterals to be stopped at the first leaf. Dust with 
sulphur to destroy mildew, and syringe to prevent red spider. 

The Strawberry plants are now quite free from red spider and 
mildew, and a little rain having fallen the plants have been put 
out in the beds, and we shall water them freely if no more falls. 
A shallow depression is formed around each plant, and the 
water is applied through a coarse rose. The plants must not be 
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noglected at this time, as they require to make a good growth 
b2fore the month of October. By that time the crowns will be 
formed. All the plants for forcing have been potted, and the 
pots placed on bricks in a sunny position. 


VINERIES. K 

The early Vines are better furnished with leaves this season 
than they were last year at the same time. The wood is perfectly 
ripe; but the longer we can keep the leaves in a healthy state 
the better for the future welfare of the Vines, for while they are 
healthy they continue to nourish the buds at their base. If the 
leaves should be removed from the earliest Vines they must be 
Kept as cool as possible. The weather is now somewhat cooler, 
but it is still unnecessary to apply artificial heat to late vineries. 
It is well to have the fruit fairly ripe by the end of August, and 
if it is seen that this will not be the case artificial heat must be 
applied, and the ventilators should be oper a little night and 
day. If there is any appearance of mildew paint the pipes with 
flowers of sulphur made into a paint with soapy water. The 
pipes must be made rather hot afterwards, just sufficient to 
till the air with the sulphur fumes. Sulphur is by far the best 
agent to destroy mildew; but when the fungus has spread over 
the leaves and truit very extensively, all the affected parts ought 
to be touched with the sulphur. But no good gardener would 
allow his Vines to get into such a state, but on the first appear- 
ance of the enemy he would take steps to check its advance. 

The trellises of our late vineries are quite covered with the 
growth of the Vines, and all lateral growshs that are made now 
are removed by pinching them closely. Both outside and in- 
side borders should be watered if necessary. The Grapes will 
not colour well, nor will they be of good flavour if the Vines 
suffer for want of water. Ripa Grapes are a prey to wasps and 
bluebottle flies at this season, and we have tried different ways 
to protect them from their attacks. Medicated bags or bags of 
any material are bad; the Grapes are more liable to decay in 
them, and you require to be constantly taking the bags off to 
examine the fruit, else you may find some of the best buaches a 
mass of decay. Beer in bottles wasps do not prefer to ripe Mus- 
cats; indeed no syrups are so attractive as the ripe fruit. Scott’s 
poison is no use whatever. By far the best way—and it is 
most etfectual—is to keep the wasps outside the house, and 
this is easily done by fastening gauze over the ventilators. 
Hexagon netting lasts a long time, and the meshes are large 
enough to admit plenty of air, and sufficiently small to keep out 
flies of the blugbottle type. All decaying berries are promptly 
removed. 

CUCUMBER AND MELON HOUSES. 

Melons sown last month will have made rapid growth, and 
when the roots have fairly filled the small pots into which they 
were potted the plants may be turned out into the border. They 
are usually about 6 inches or a foot high whea they are planted. 
Some sorts, such as Turner’s Scarlet Gem, make compact short- 
Jointed growth; others, as Trentham Hybrid, make long-jointed 
weakly growth, and the one would be much taller than the 
other at planting-out time. For the latest planting it is better 
not to have any manure in the soil, nor should the beds be very 
large. Good turfy loam of a medium clayey texture pressed in 
firmly will grow the plants well. If the loam is of a retentive 
nature a little leaf mould mixed with it will be very beneficial. 
When the soil is rich the fruit is not likely to be highly flavoured. 
In summer a richer loam is desirable. Plants in full growth 
and on which the fruit is set should have the laterals thinned 
out, and those that remain should be stopped a leaf or two 
beyond the fruit, and this must be done before they become 
crowded ; the fewer the leaves and growths that are removed 
at one time the better. Ripening fruit must not be entirely 
shaded by the leaves; in northern districts it may be fully ex- 
posed to the sun, but a slight shade is better with us in the 
south. 

Oar Cucumbers have been in bearing since March. We shall 
now either sow seeds and have the old plants removed, or raise 
plants from cuttings. If only one house can be devoted to 
Cucumbers it will be necessary to grow the plants on in large 
pots, say 10 or 11-inch, until they are nearly in a bearing state, 
so that there may be no break in the supply. We do not give 
the plants a very rich compost at this season; if it is foand 
that more support is necessary it may be given in the form of 
suriuce-dressings. The Cucumber plants when growing freely 
greatly enjoy this surface stimulant, the young roots working 
into it at a rapid rate. 


PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

We have now a change from the scorching hot weather of 
d aly. On several days the weather has been cloudy with rain 
occasionally, and the nights are colder, the atmosphere is heavier 
and moist, a different treatment is therefore necessary. The 
shading requires to be removed earlier at night, noris it neces- 
sary to shade so early in the morning. Plants with leathery 
leaves, such as Stephanotis floribunda, Ixoras, &c., ought not 
to be shaded at all after this; and to do such plants justice a 
house ought to-be devoted to them at this season, as the largest 
Proportion of stove plants cannot safely be exposed to the direct 
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rays of the sun; those that can be so exposed require it to ripen 
the wood, so that it may the more perfectly produce flowers 
next season, 

We have still been repotting specimen plants, but it is now 
time that all such work be brought to a close, as the pots ought 
to be pretty well filled with roots before the cold damp days of 
autumn set in. Amongst others Anthurium Scherzerianum has 
been repotted. This plant has thick fleshy roots, and they ought 
to be preserved as much as possible during the operation. The 
plant requires plenty of pot room, and about 2 inches of space 
should be allowed between the pot and ball of roots. The best 
potting material is tough fibrous peat, to which has been added 
a third part of fresh-chopped sphagnum, some potsherds, and 
pieces of charcoal; the pot ought also to be filled quite one- 
third of its depth with clean drainage. We do not care to repot 
Orchids after this time, but some of tho species may require 
fresh compost. The best time to pot Orchids is when the roots 
start into active growth. Like the rest of the stove plants, they 
do not require so much moisture at this season, and to ripen 
their growth they have as much sunshine as they will bear with 
impunity.—J, Dove.as. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SEoRETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


Finry. August1lth. Mr. Walter Fisher, Hon. Sec. 

Orney. August 12th, Mr. Alfred Suttle, Hon. Sec. 

Cuay Cross. August loth. Mr. J. Stallard, Clay Cross, near Chesterfield, Sec. 

EmswortH. August 15th. Mr. H. Moore, Hon. Sec. 

WESTON-SUPER-Mare. August 15th and 16th. Mr. W. B. Frampton, Sec. 

Preston. August 16th and17th. Mr. W. Troughton, Hon. Sec. 

Sarewspoury. August 16th and17th. Adnitt & Naunton, Hon. Secs. 

LepsBoury. August 17th. Mr. J. B. Masefield, Hon. Sec. 

Norvon, NEAR STOCKTON-ON-TEES. August 18th. Mr. C. Turner, Sec. 

MIRFIELD. August19th. Mr. G. Senior and Mr. J. Rushforth, Hon. Secs. 

CaLNeE (Wilts). August 22nd. Mr. H. Blackford, Sec. 

Newsury. August 22nd. Mr. H. Seymour, Hon. Sec. 

Bawrry. August 22nd. Mr. J. W. Fritchley, Hon. Sec. 

Dorset County. August 23rd (at Dorchester). Mr. A. Pope and Mr. C. 
Parsons, Secs. 

CHepstow. August 23rd. Mr. R. Thorn, Hon. Sec. 

CARSHALTON, WALLINGTON, AND BEDDINGTON. August 24th. Mr. J, 
Baines, Leicester House, Carshalton, and Mr. W. Clark, the Nurseries. 
Wallington, Hon. Secs. 

Lares anpD Farruie. August 25th. Mr. D. G. Glen, Hon. Sec. 

Sanpy. August 25th. Mr. E, IT. Smith, Hon. Sec. 

Seaton Burn. August 26th. Mr. R. Richardson and Mr. W. Eliott, Secs. 

IsLE oF THANET (MARGATE). August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, 8, Marine 
Terrace, Margate, Sec. 

SHIRLEY, MILLBROOK, AND FREEMANTLE. 
Mr. Squibb, Hon. Secs. 

PockLinGron. August 8lst. Sec., Mr. J. E. Ross. 

YarmoutH. August 3lst. Mr. 8. Aldred, Hon. Sec. 

THORNTON HeatH. September lst and 2nd.. Mr. W. Raines, 10, St. John’s 
Villas, Bensbam Manor Road, Thornton Heath, Hon. Sec. 

Montrose. September lst and 2nd. Mr. Alex. Burnett, 2, High Street, Sec. 

DuNDEE (International). September 7th, 8th, and9th. Mr. W. R. McKelvie, 
26, Euclid Crescent, Sec. 

Guascow. September 12th and13th. Mr. F. Gilb. Doughall, 167, Canning 
Street, Sec. 

Roya CaLEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL SooreTy. September 13th. 

Krzmarnock. September 14th. Mr. M. Smith, 11, King Street, Sec. 

Ipswich. September 17th. Sec., Mr. W. B. Jeffries, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

NortTHAaMPToN (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mx. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 

LovuGHeorouGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 2lst. Mr. John 
West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 


August 30th. Mr. Jennings and 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* .* All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘*The Pablisher.’’ Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will wiite privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheat questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


List or Roses 1n Pors (J. A. P.).—You will find a list with cultural 
directions in a recent number, No. 791 New Series. 

TacsonrA FLowER Bups Fatine (4 Lady Amateur).—Want of moisture 
in the soil and air is the probable cause. 

EARTHENWARE LaBeLs (Newton).—We have just seen some which ar 
manufactured by Messrs. Hooper & Co., Covent Garden. They are white 
and handsome, and an indelible ink is provided, but they can be written on 
with a lead pencil. 

Dark RosE—Som ror Roses (X. Y. Z.).—Alphonse Damaizin is deep 
crimson; Triomphe de Paris is purplish crimson. The best soil is a rather 
strong loam; the deeper it is the better. It should be well drained. Such 
land as will grow good Wheat or good Hops will grow fine Roses. Next, it 
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should be rich to grow them fine; if not already so, it ought to have thoroughly 
decayed dung added to it. A portion of superphosphate of lime (bones dis- 
solved in oil of vitriol) will be of great benefit to them. ‘ 


_CmDER (J. F.).—Its quality varies as much as that of wine, and the varia- 
tion is occasioned by the soil and climate as well as the kind of Apple from 
which it is made. Five centuries ago cider made from the Pearmain was 
preferred. Thus in the reign of Edward I. ‘t Walter de Heven held the manor 
of Runham in the county of Norfolk of the king, rendering to him two 
Measures (Mutarum) of wine made of Permains.” 


SEEDLING Guoxintra (J. W. A.).—The colour is crimson, but no one could 
Say it is meritorious without seeing the plant. 


PoTatozs SPROUTING (Somerset).—Take them up at once and dry them 
before storing. 


_ WoopiicE on CucumBers (W. P.).—Put slices of potato and a little moss 
in garden pots in the frame, and kill the vermin that resort to them. 


Prerunia Currines (Idem).—Petunias are easily propagated by cuttings 
from February to October. The best cuttings are the young tops of rather 
weakly-growing plants. In spring the cuttings require a gentle hotbed, but 
in summer and autumn they strike root readily enough in a cold pit or frame. 
The cutting pots should be drained in the usual way; then place a layer of 
rich, light, very sandy compost nearly up to the rim of the pot; and lastly, 
fill up the pot with fine silyer sand; then give a gentle watering to make it 
firm. For the cuttings choose young weak shoots, and cat them off close to 
a joint, dress off the lower leaves so as to allow about an inch to be planted 
in the sand, and not more than three or four leaves at the top. Plant them 
with a short stick, pressing the sand closely to each. The pot may be filled 
with cuttings in rows across it, or, if space is plentiful, place them out round 
the edge. Observe that the holes made by the planting stick are filled up 
with dry sand; it runs more readily into the holes than moist sand would do; 
then give a gentle watering again, which firmly fastens the sand round each 
cutting; leave them on the bench for an hour to dry off the surface moisture. 
After that place them, if in spring, in a gentle hotbed, or if in summer or 
autumn in a pit or frame; shade from bright sunshine, and water when the 
surface becomes quite dry. Mind the watering-pot, and do not use it too 
freely upon cuttings until they are fairly rooted and show evident signs of 
having made roots and growth. Then give plenty of air and expose them 
fully. The spring and summer cuttings should be potted-off immediately 
wher rooted; but those struck late in the year may remain in the cutting 
pots through the winter. Whenthey are potted, whatever may be the period, 
they should be placed in a frame or pit where they can be shaded and kept 
close for a few Gays until fresh roots are produced; let them then be gradu- 
ally inured to bear the full light and air. 

SEEDLING PANSIES FOR BEDDING-ouT (N. B.).—The Pansies which you 
now have in bloom in a cold frame will not be available for making a bed for 
next year’s blooming excent by cutting away the flowering shoots gradually, 
which will encourage shoots from the bottom; but we should take cuttings 
of the side shoots—not the old hollow flowering stems—at the end of this 
month or beginning of September, inserting them in good light soil with a 
free admixture of sand under a hand-glass or in a cold frame, keeping 
moderately moist and shaded from bright sun. They maybe potted off singly 
in 3-inch pots and wintered in a cold frame, planting them out in spring. 


Sroprrine Tomatoes (Alex. Boyle).—With due supplies of water and liquid | 


manure every bunch of bloom and fruit now produced may remain. We 
should allow all fruit setting up to the early part of September to remain, as 
such will swell to a good size, and the fruit, though green, will ripen ina 
warm room. The fruit remaining after the plants go off from cold should be 
So treated. After the early part of September we should keep closely stopped. 


Compost FoR CYcLAMENS—SEEDLINGS (H. S.).—Three parts of turfy loam, 
One part of leaf soil, one part of sandy peat, and hali a part each of small 
charcoal and silver sand, will form a suitable compost. The loam and peat 
should be broken up small but not sifted, though it may be passed through 
an inch sieve, and the rough portion used for placing over the drainage in the 
pots. The plants may now be potted, the size of the pots being regulated by 
the size of the corms. The pots should be sufficiently large to admit of an 
inch to 1} inch of space from the corms to the sides of the pot. They should 
be placed in a cold frame, Eept moist, and shaded from bright sun, with 
moderate ventilation. The seedlings should be potted off singly and placed 
in gentle heat in a frame kept moist and shaded, or in a cold frame kept 
tather close, removing them to a greenhouse in September or early October. 
Potted singly in 83-inch pots they will need a shift in the autumn into pots a 
size larger, and the strongest will flower next spring; but to dothis the plants 
will require a warm greenhouse. 


CounTuRE oF BERTOLONIA SUPERBIsSirA (A Novice).—It will only succeed 
without a glass in a moist and warm stove. If the stove be very airy it-will 
be desirable to continue the glass, as this plant is impatient of a dry atmo- 
sphere. Bright light is also prejudicial to it, a subdued light being necessary 
to bring out its colonrs. It is one of the most beautifulof fine-foliage plants, 


and we have neyer seen it so well grown as under a bell-glass in Mr. Bull’s 
nursery. 


Prine PLants not SHowING Fruit (C. B.).—The reason that your Pines 
do not show for fruit is either that you have grown them on without a resting 
Period or overpotted them. If the bottom heat is kept up at the highest 
point the plants have no resting period. They ought to be kept rather dry 
at the roots, and in a temperature of about 55° for six weeks or two months 
before starting them into growth. Ten and eleven-inch pots are quite large 
enough for Queens. This sort is about the worst for fruiting in winter. 
Smooth-leaved Cayenne and Black Jamaica are the best. 


VINES NoT FRUITING (A. G.).—If the growth is very strong this year and 
the wood well ripened you will have plenty of bunches next season. It is 
not good culture to allow the laterals to grow as much as they like; you 
should pinch them back, as has been so frequently recommended in this 
Journal. When there is too much lateral growth the eyes from which the 


iruit will come next year have a lean and starved appearance instead of being 
plump and well developed. 


_ VINES ATTACKED BY RED SprmpeR (A.B. V.).—This pest can be destroyed 
in two ways—either by washing it off by syringing the Vines, or by painting 
the hot-water pipes with flowers of salyhur mixed in warm soapy water to 
the consistency of thin paint. The pipes should be heated so hot that the 
hand cannot be held on them more than a second or two; but the right 
degree of heat must be learned from experience. Thomson on the Vine is 
the best practical treatise for a young beginner. 


Fatry Rrxe (N. J. M.).—As you propose to remoye the turf, if you remoye 


2 or 8 inches of the soil beneath it also, that will eradicate the fungus which 
canses the ring. Ifyou sprinkled common salt over the ringit would destroy 
the fungus; it would make the grass brown also, but this would gradually 
become green again. 

Names oF Fruits (R. C. C.).—The Pear is Doyenné d’Eté. 


Names oF Puants (LZ. J.).—Funkia grandiflora. (Harry Vidler).—Sedum 
purpureum probably. (Climber).—Boussaingaultea baselloides. (T.R.).—1, 
Pella cordata var. flexuosa; 2, small cristate var. of Filix-foemina; 3, Ly- 
godium japonicum; 4, Nephrodium decursiyo-pinnatum; 5, Nepbrodiam 
Filix-mas yar. abbreyiatum; 6, Scolopendrium yulgare. (G. H.).—They are 
Begonias, but there are too many varieties for us to name them. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON CHRONICLE. 


HEDGEHHOGS vy. CHICKENS. 


I can give a similar experience with regard to hedgehogs as 
“W. W.” has detailed on page 83. For some weeks past 
one old and two young hedgehogs had established themselves 
in my garden. Thinking they might be of service in killing 
slugs, &c., I carefully protected them from the attacks of my 
terrier, which used to hunt them out and carry them on to the 
lawn for my approval. At last they seemed thoroughly domes- 
ticated, and mignt be seen any evening about dusk patrolling 
the lawn in search of worms. A few nights ago jast before 
going to bed I heard a great commotion in my fowl yard, where 
a hen used to brood her ten-weeks-old chickens in a corner on 
a heapofrubbish. Onrushing ont with a light I found chickens 
squatting ali about the yard in a great state of fright, and the 
hen groping her way to the hen house with some of her brood, 
the rest being huddled in the corner where they slept, screaming 
vigorously. Close to them on the heap stood one of my young 
protégés, so ashamed of himself at being caught in such an 
ungrateful act that he forgot to roll himself up. I killed him, 
and on his forepaws I found evidence of his guilt. They were 
quite covered with mortar and rubbish from scratching to get 
under the hen, while his hind feet were quite clean. There 
could be no slugs or food fitted for his palate in a heap of broken 
bricks and lime; and the hen was a particularly bold and fond 
mother, and Iam sure would have never stirred unless a direct 
attack had been made. It is needless to say that the mother 
hedgehog and her surviving child were hunted out next night, 
and safely transferred to a field on the other side of the river, 
where they can indulge their useful propensities and dono harm 
to anyone. A neighbour has since informed me that some years 
ago he also found a hedgehog with a dead chicken in his fowl 
house. I have often: argued with keepers for their preserva- 
tion, but I am afraid now I must include them among the foes 
to game.—C. K. E. 


HEWORTH SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tuts was held in connection with the horticultural exhibition 
in the grounds of Tang Hall, which had been kindly placed by 
Mrs. Starkey at the disposal of the Committee. The poultry, 
besides being more numerous than last year, was also superior 
in quality. Last year the entries numbered 106, while this year 
they increased to 212. A commendable class of Cochin-Chinas 
was penned, the other varieties being well up to the mark. A 
large number of commended cards were required when the 
Pigeons were judged. The class for Pouters or Carriers was 
generally commended, while many cages in the Barbs were 
similarly ticketed. The class for Fantails or Trumpeters, though 
a small collection, contained some pretty birds, while the show 
of Antwerps or Dragoons was avery fairone. The Rabbits were 
good. Amongst the class for buck or doe of any variety as 
many as nine commended cards were distributed. The Cage 
Birds were, on the whole, not a first-class lot, though the Dark- 
crested Canaries were very good. The evenly-marked Canaries 
were only moderate, but the Clear Yellow and Buff were supe- 
rior birds. The prize birds in the class for Crested Yellow or 
Buff richly deserved the honour awarded them, as did also the 
two birds which formed the Bullfinch class. Though a success 
in the number and quality of the exhibits in each department, 
the financial success of the Show was considerably marred by 
the unpropitious weather which prevailed in the afternoon. 

JupcEs.—Poultry: Mr. Joseph Walker, Birstwith, Ripley, 
Pigeons : Mr. George Fletcher, Acomb Landing. Rabbits: Mr. 
R. Dobson, York. Cage Birds: Mr. George Clarke, Scarborough. 


DRIFFIELD AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S SHOW 
OF POULTRY, &c. 


Txts was a good Show, and the greatest improvement had 
been effected by securing Turner’s pens in place of the dirty old 
skeps which had been used previously. Unfortunately the 
weather was wet, and there being no covering the birds were 
sadly wetted while judging, and it would be well to secure a 
tent for fature shows. 
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Brahmas, first Light, and second Darks. Spanish poor, but 
the prize-winning Game good. In Hamburghs were a few 
good birds, notably the first Gold-pencils. Bantams, first and 
second Blacks. In the Variety class Gold Polish were first, 
Black Hamburghs second, and Guinea Fowls third. Ducks 
nothing of special note except Messrs. Sylvester’s birds of the 
ornamental variety. c 

Pigeons suffered much from exposure and were very difficult 
to judge. Mr. Baker, taking the Show on his way from Bramley, 
made the Show much better. Carriers, Mr. Baker was first 
and third with well-known birds. Pouters, first Blacks, second 
Whites, and third Blues, very good and well placed. Jacobins, 
Red, good in hood and chain properties, but rather low cut. 
Fantails a nice lot. Tumblers, first and third Almonds, and 
second Whites. Dragoons, first and second Blues, and third 
Silvers. In Turbits a local breeder had eleven entries, but Mr. 
Baker ran away with the first with grand Silvers. In the 
Narishy, first were Trumpeters, second African Owls, and third 

arbs 


POULTRY.—Branmas.—1, T. P. Carver. 2, W. H. Garford. Cock.—l, J. 
Walker. Dorsincs —1, W. Leason. 2, R. Smith, jun. Cock.—l, D. White. 
SpanisH.—l, R. Stabler. 2,G. Ponnder. Gaxre.—l, W. & H. Adams. 2,J. A. 
Staveley. Cock—l, W. & H. Adams. 2, G. Holmes. Chickens.—l, W. & H. 
Adams. 2,J.A.Staveley. Cocnin-Cura.—tl, C.J. Young. 2, W. Santon and 
A. Spencer. Cock.—1, Kk. Stabler. Hampurcus.—Golden and Silver-spangled. 
—1,G. Holmes. 2, T. P. Carver. Cock.—1, T. P. Carver. Golden and Silver- 
pencilled.—i, T. P. Carver. 2,G.Ho!mes. Cock—l, T. P. Carver. FARMYARD 
Cross.—l, G. Pounder. 2, R. Stabler. Cock.—l, G. Robinson. Bantaus.— 
Game.—ti,R. Stabler. Cock—1,G. Pounder. 2, W. Dixon. Any other variety. 
—1,T.P. Carver. 2,C.J. Young. Cock.—l,G. Holmes. ANY OTH®R VARIETY. 
—1l, A. & W.H. Silvester. 2,T. P. Carver. 8, W. G. Purdon. Cock.—l, A. and 
W. 4H. Silvester. 2, IT. P. Carver. ANY BREED —Chickens.—1, W. Morfitt. 2, 
FE. Stamford. 8, W. H. Garforth. Sprcran SELLING CLass.—Cock.—l, O. A. 
Young. 2,H.M.Julian. 3,J. Walker. Hens.—i,R. Stabler. 2, T. P. Carver. 
3, W. Morfitt. GEEsE.—1l, W. H. Garforth. 2, C.J. Young. Goslings.—l, Mrs. 
D. Robinson. 2,C. J. Young. Turkeys.—l,T.P. Carver. 2, W. H. Garforth. 
Poults.—1, W. H. Garforth, Ducks.—Aylesbury.—1, W. Piercy. 2, C. J. 
Young. Ducklings.—1, W. Piercy. Rouen.—l, G. Garbutt. 2, T. P. Carver. 
Ducklings.—1, W. H. Garforth. 2, R. Smith. Any other variety.—l and 2, A. 
and W.H. Silvester. Ducklings—1, W. Morfitt. © 

PIGEONS.—Carriers.—1 and 2, J. Baker. 3, F. Hodgson. Cropprers.—l, E. 
A. Thornton. 2,Mrs. J. Blanchard. 3,3. Baker. Jacoprns.—l, J. Blanchard. 
2 and 3, J. Baker. Fanvairs.—l and 2, J. F. Loversidge. 8, J. Waloer 
TUMBLERS.—1 and2,J Baker. 8,H. Yardley. Dracoons.—l, R. Woods. 2, C. 
E. Chavasse. 8, R. Woods. Nuns.—l, T. S. Stephenson. 2, P. R. Spencer. 
Tunpirs.—l, J. Baker. 2 and 38, Pickering & Duggleby. ANY OTHER VARIETY. 
—l and 2, J. Bater. 3, C. Wroot. Sprcisn SELLING CLass.—l and 2, J. 
Blanchard. 3, B. Hudson. 

RABBITS.—Lops.—l, EB. Pepper. 2,W.H.Horner. he, A. Horner. ANGoRA. 
—1, H. Swetman. 2, J. Jewison. Horanayan.—l, M. Lowish. 2, G. Copley. 
Any Varrety.—1, 2, D. Eames. 2, C, C, Foster. 


Mr. Cannan judged all except Game and Game Bantams, 
which were judged by Mr. Smith. 


HORTON SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


THE annual Show was held on the 5th inst., and was in all 
respects similar to its predecessors. Fortunately the weather 
was much better than last year, and the birds being shown in 
the open field this was very fortunate. 

Game were a moderate lot, the cup going to a pretty good 
Black Red cock that has often won of late. Cockerel and pullet 
Game were first Duckwings, and second Brown Reds; the first 
a nice well-grown pair. Spanish and Bantams pretty good. 
The Blacks were first and second. Hamburghs were small 
entries, but the birdsvery good. Tke cup given by Mr. Ackroyd 
was awarded to a pen of Buff Cochins. 

Pigeons had more entries than poultry, the cup being awarded 
to a Yellow Barb cock. Blacks won in Carriers. The cup birds 
at Saltaire were rightly left with only acommendation. Dragoons 
—first Silver and second Blue. English Owls a fair lot, Blues 
winning. Turbits—first Silver and second Yellow, the latter 
the best. Antwerps with six classes had only thirty-four entries, 
which we look upon as very poor with £1 and 10s. as prizes in 
each class; the birds were, however, the pick of the Yorkshire 
birds. The Variety class had twenty entries—first} a Mottled 
Tumbler and second Red Jacobin. 

Rabbits had three classes, with twenty-four entries. Lops 
were poor. Himelayans were very good. Pen 3 (highly com- 
mended) was very small and young, but otherwise best. Any 
other variety—first a young Silver-Grey buck, second an An- 
gora. One Dutch was shown, and the rest were Angora and 
Silver-Grey, the latter very good. Mr. Firth’s well-known doe 
was left out. 


POULTRY.—Gauz,—Brown Red.—Cock.—1, E. Lund. 2,C.Thornion. Black 
Red.—Cock.—Cup andl, R. Hemingway. 2,H. C. & W.J. Mason. Black or 
Brown Red.—Hen.—1,J. W. Thornton. 2,E.Lund. Any other variety—Cock. 
—1, H.C. & W.J. Mason. 2, W. Milner. Hen—l,H. C. & W. J. Mason. 2, H. 
Wood, Any variety.— Chickens —1,T> Dyson. 2, W. A. Fenwick. SPanisH.— 
Black.—i, J. Powell. 2, H. Beldon. _Cocurn-Curva.—l, W. Mitchell. 2, C. 
Sedgwick. Branata Poorea—l and 2, W. Schofield. ANy VARIETY EXCEPT 
Gave anD Hampcneus.—Chickens.—Extra and 1, C. Sedgwick. 2, J. M. S. 
Karratt. Hamporcus.—Silver-spangled.land2, H.Beldon. Silver-pencilled. 
—land2,H. Beldon. Golden-spangled.—1and2,H.Beldon. Golden-pencilled. 
—land2, H.Beldon. Black.—ilana2, H.Beldon: Any variety.—Chickens.—1, 
C. Sedgwick. 2, G. Moore. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1i and 2, H Beldon. 
BantaMs.—Game.—l, W. F. Entwisle. 2,A.S. Sugden. Cock—1, J. Blamires. 
2,H. Wood. Any other variety.—1 and 2, C. & J. Illingworth. Ducks.—l, J. 
Newton. 2, J. R. Pollard. Z 

PIGEONS. — Carrrers.— Cock or Hen—l, H. Yardley. 2, J. Cockitt. 
Dzacoons.— Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, R. Woods. Owns.—English.— Cock or Hen. 
—1, E. Thresh. 2, W. Ward. 3, R. Woods. Tursrrs.—Cock or Hen.—l and 


2,R. Woods. TumsnEeRrs.—Long-faced—Cock or Hen.—1, B. Rawnsley. 2, R. 
Woods. Barss.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, H. Yardley. ANTWweERps.—Long-faced. 
—Cock.—1, W. Ellis. 2, S. Wall. Hen.—l,H.‘Jennings. 2,J.Cockitt. Short- 
Jaced.—Cock.—1 and 2, W. F. Entwisle. Hen.—l, J. Ackroyd. 2, W. F. 
Entwisle. Mediwm-faced.—Cock.—1, W. F. Entwisle. 2, W. Ellis. Hen—1 
and 2, W. Ellis. Brrp FoR Fiyine Purposes.—l, H. Jennings. 2, W. Ellis. 
ANY OTHER VaRrety.—l, H. Yardley. 2, T. Holt. 3 

RABBITS.—Lop-EaRED.—Buck or Doe.—l, W. T. Millett. 2, A. Hawley. 
Hmratayan.—Buck or Doe.—l, Townell & Chappel. 2, H. Berry, ANY OTHER 
Vanrrety.—l, Miss Firth, J. Firth. 2, R. Murgatroyd. 


JupGEes.—Messrs. Dixon and Charlton. 


CLEVELAND SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tus Show was held at South Stockton on the 27th ult. in 
connection with that of agriculture. The list was a fair one, 
but other shows interfering the entries were not numerous. 
As usual a tent was provided, and the pens were well arranged. 

Spanish were a fair lot. The first-prize Dorkings were very 
good; and in Cochins were three splendid pens. In Game Reds 
the winners were Brown Reds, and in single cocks first was a 
capital Brown Red. Game Bantams, first very stylish Black Reds. 
In Hamburghs first Gold-pencils very good, the Silvers only 
moderate. Variety class first Malays, and second Houdans, the 
latter very large. 


POULTRY.—Spanisu.—Black.—1, H. Dale. 2, -T. Flintoff. Dorxiwes.—l, 
T. P. Carver. 2,E. Barker. Cocuins.—land 2,G. H. Prector. Branwas.—l, 
T. P. Carver. 2, G. B. Bell. Game.—Reds.—l, G. Holmes. 2, H. E. Brown. 
Any other variety—1, G. Holmes. 2, W. Scott. Cock.—1, G. Holmes. 2, 
Blackburn & Maynard. Banrtams.—Game.—l, W. Brittain..2,G. Holmes. Any 
other variety—l, R. H. Ashton. 2, Rey. H, A. Hawkins. Cock—1l, R. H. 
Ashton. 2, G. Pounder. HaxuspurGus.—Golden-pencilled—l, T. P. Carver. 
2, T. & G. Kidson. Silver-pencilled.—l, G. Holmes. 2, W. Storey. Golden- 
spangled.—l, G. Holmes. 2, [.P. Carver. Silver-spangled._1, G. Holmes. 2, J. 
Ashworth. PorisH.—l, J.T. Proud. 2, Rev.J.G.Milner. ANy OTHER VARIETY. 
—1l, R. Hawkins. 2, Rey. J. G. Milner. Any VarreTy oF Cross.—land 4, G. 
Foster. Ducks.—dylesbury.—l, F. Waller. 2, W. Stonehouse. Rouen.—l, 
T. P. Carver. 2, Rey. J. G. Milmer. Any other variety.—1, R.H. Ashton. 2, 
Rey. J.G. Milner. GEESE.—1, Miss E. Stephenson. 2, G. Pounder. Goslings. 
—l, G. Pounder. 2, C. J. Young. TurKeys.—l, Miss Kirk. 2, T. P. Carver. 
Poults—1, Miss Kirk, 2, R. Dodsworth. 

RABBITS.—Lop-EaRED.—1, W. Bulmer, Any Fancy BrEEpD.—1,S.S. Robinson. 
2, W. Bulmer. 


My. Cannan judged. 


OSWESTRY POULTRY SHOW. 


UnvER great patronage the Oswestry Show was held this year 
in Brogyntyn Parkin a large tent. The pens were all on one 
tier, and theirinmates were well cared for, the birds coming from 
a distance being speedily packed-up and dispatched at the close 
of the Show. 

Game were a8 usual strong classes, and the quality was good, 
though many birds were out of feather from the time of year. 
The Brown Reds were better than the Black Reds, a good pair 
winning, the cock stylish and smart in head. The cock in the 
third-prize pen was a good undubbed bird. In Duckwings a 
smart pen was first, the cock good in shape and style; good 
chickens won third. Dorkings mustered fairly; the first-prize 
were a fine pair of dark birds, but the earlobes rather too 
white ; the second-prize pen had a moderately good cockerel ; 
26 (Darby) was empty. In variety Dorkings excellent Silver 
chickens were first, the pullet a very promising bird; second 
also went to Silvers, the cock being of fine colour for the time 
of year, though not a large bird; 32 (Badger) empty. Partridge 
Cochins only mustered two pens of moderate quality. In Buffs 
the first cock was very shapely, but rather pale on wing; his 
companion was also good in shape, but had a very ugly comb. 
Second went to well-grown chickens; the pullet, however, 
seemed loose in wing. The third cock was pale in colour, and 
we liked either of the highly commended pens quite as well. 
Tn the next Cochin class good Blacks won first and second with 
really very little betweenthem. The first cock was a little high 
in tail, and his hen not sufficiently leg-feathered. Third went 
to Whites; the cock the fine bird which won first at Bristol, 
with a hen of much quality, but not very clean; 41 (Boissier) a 
moderate-pen only. Spanish were only small in numbers; first 
and second good pens, but rather wrinkled in face; third not 
superior, and of bad colour in face. In Dark Brahmas we found 
a good pullet in the second pen. Lights were good, and the 
first were large and well feathered; second went to capital 
chickens; third also a good pen, but the cock was too yellow. 
In Pencilled Hamburghs a smart pen of chickens (Silvers) were 
first. In Spangles Gold were first and third, Silvers second. 
In Houdams the first were large, but the cock had a swollen toe; 
68 (Naylor) empty; second prize went to forward chickens. In 
the Variety class all the prizes went to White-crested Black 
Polands, and capital pens they were. This well illustrates our 
remark of last week, that the breed is rapidly gaining ground 
in quality and popularity. The first cock was a gem; he had 
the most perfect crest for colour and shape possible, and was 
in fine trim; second were also good, but the cock rather 
yellow in crest; the third contained an exquisite hen witha 
perfect crest. In Game Bantams a good pen of Brown Reds 
won first, Black Reds of fair quality second, and Duckwings 
third; while in the next class capital Silver-laced were first and 
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fair Blacks second; next Black Rose-combs also being third; 


83 (Ashton) a very smart pen of Blacks, which were too late for- 


competition; 81 (Lloyd) fair Gold-laced. In Turkeys a good 
pair were first, large and lustrous; the second and third also 
had their broods of young in addition. All the Geese were 
Grey. The Rouen Ducks were out of feather, and the third 
Aylesburys we fancied were a little tinted in bill. In the 
chicken class capital White-crested Polands won first, second 
Malays, and third a very forward pair of Game; 143 (Brooke) 
contained a nice Buff Cochin pullet. This class was well filled 
with many well-grown young birds, and was confined to the 
county of Salop or Oswestry district. 

Mr. Hewitt awarded the prizes, and gave much satisfaction in 
nearly every class. We furnish the list of awards below :— 


POULTRY.—GameE.—Black-breasted Red —1, E. Winwood. 2 and8, W. Jones 
Brown-breasted Red.—1,T. Cock. 2, J. White. 3,G. Ward. Duckwing Greys, 
or Whites, or Piles —land8, W. C.Phillips. 2,J.Mason. Dorkines.—Dark.— 
1, E. Shaw. 2, Mrs. Somerville. 8, H. J. Bailey. Any other variety.—1, Countess 
of Dartmouth. 2, H. J. Bailey. Cocuis.—Partridge.—l and 2, E. Tudman. 
Cinnamon or Buff.—1, J. Cattell. 2,A.J.E. Swindell. 3,Mrs. Allsopp. Any 
other variety—1, Countess of Dartmouth. 2 and 3, A. Darby. SpanisH.—l, 
S. L. Edwards. 2, Mrs. Allsopp. 38, H. Yardley. Braumas.—Dark.—l, J. 


Rimmer. 2, E. Pritchard. 8, W.P. Nock. Light.—1 and 3, Countess of Dart- | 


mouth. 2, Mrs. H. Ffoulkes. 
Smith. 8, Mrs. Somerville. Silver or Gold-spangled.—l, T. E. Jones. 
Feast. 8, T. Blakeman. Houpans.—l, S. W. Thomas. 2, G. Hibbert. Any 
OTHER VaRIETY.—l, A. Darby. 2, Countess of Dartmouth. 38, T. Norwood. 
GaME Bantams.—l, R. Y. Ardagh. 2,G. F. Ward. 8,T. Henry. BanTaMs.— 
1,J. W. Lloyd. 2,J. Mayo. .8,T. F. Phelps. TurkEeys.—), Countess of Dart- 
mouth. 2 and 8, C. Liewellyn. GrrSE.—1 and 2, T. Mills. 8, Mrs. H. J. 
Bailey. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, J. Hedges. 2,E. Shaw. 8, Mrs. H. J. Bailey. 
Rouen.—1, T. Mills. 2, E. Shaw. Any other variety.—1 and 2, H. Yardley. 
3, H. J. Bailey. Sexiise Cuass.—l, H. Yardley. 2, A. Darby. 
Ffoulkes. 

LOCAL CLASSES.—Dvucss.—l, E. Shaw. 2, W. B. Oswell. 8, R. Campbell. 
Any BREED.—1, Miss A. Brooke. 2, E. Shaw. 8, A. Darby. GamE.—Biack- 
breasted.—1, E. Jones. 2,J.Todd,jun. $,D.H. Owen. Any colour.—Hens.— 
1, J. Davies. 2, G. Ward. ANY VaRIETY.—Chickens.—l, A. Darby. 2, Miss 


Hampurcus.—Silver or Gold-pencilled.—l, E. 


2, H. | 


8, Mrs. H. | 


M.A. Brooke. 8, T. Edwards, jun. Game.—Hen.—l and 2, G. F. Ward. 8,7. | 


Evans. GamMeE.—Cock.—l, E.Shaw. 2,G.F. Ward. 8, D. H. Owen. 


MILNROW SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue first Show was held at Milnrow (Rochdale) on August 5th. 
The Show seemed to be well managed in every respect, except 
that the Pigeons might have been spared a portion of the floral 
tent, which was far too large for the plants. Poultry were well 
protected from the wind. On the back of the pens stout canvas 
was fixed. The entries mustered 237. 

Game were poor except the winners, but in hens the first 
Brown Red was awarded the cup as the best pen in the Show. 
Bantams and Spanish were very poor, but Black Hamburghs 
were good. Dorkings, Brahmas, and single Brahma pullets were 
very good. In Ducks, Aylesburys first and Rouens second, all 
well-known winners. Ducklings (Rouens) were also up to the 
mark; first very correct in marking and bill. In the Variety 
class first were Dark Brahmas, second Silver Dorkings, and third 
Partridge ; very highly commended Buff Cochins—the cockerel 
very good, but a little lame. 

Pigeons—110 entries in eight classes. First came Short-faced 
Antwerps, and, though there were several grand birds, yet many 
were too long in face. First was a splendid Red Chequer, with 
head and_ beak properties of a high order; second a Silver, also 
very good; and third a good-headed bird, but putting-out too 
much flesh round the eyes. Long-faces not as numerous, but 
better than the above. First a Red Chequer, very good in style, 
head, and carriage; second and third Silvers, strong birds with 
good heads, these being marked with the owner’s name. The 
Judge asked for a catalogue, and was readily supplied with one, 
and so judged the class (the exhibitors concurring), catalogue in 
hand; but if a similar case occur he would be justified in dis- 
qualifying every pen so marked. Dragoons only moderate, except 
the winners ; first a good narrow-barred Blue, second Red, and 
third Silver. English Owls avery good class. Firsta Blue, with 
the proper Owl-like curve; second Silver; and third a Silver hen, 
averyneatbird. Turbits—first a very small neat Silver hen, and 
second Silver cock. The Variety class was a good one. First 
and extra a Dun hen, one of the best out; extra first the Alford 
first Blue Carrier cock; second a White Owl, to which was 
awarded the local extra; and third a Dun Carrier cock, many 
other birds deserving prizes. 

Rabbits were queerly classified, Himalayans being first on the 
list. The winning and very-highly-commended Rabbits were 
exceedingly good, but pen 203 (Oldfield) proved to be coloured 
with some substance on the nose; nor could there be any mis- 
take about this, as the feet, ears, and tail were quite grey, and 
the nose a much deeper hue, which was easily removed, and this 
forsooth is said to be the second-prize Rabbit at Alford! Asa 
matter of course disqualification followed. The next was a 
mixed class. First a handsome Silver-Grey, quite young; 
second an Angora, equally good; and third a Black-and-white 
Lop. The Selling class contained some very good Angoras, 
the first one of the best woolled Rabbits ever seen. 


POULTRY.—Game.—Cock.—1 and 2, C. W. Brierley. 8, W. Ormerod. Hen. 
—Cup,1, and 2,C. W. Brierley. 3, C. Smith. Game Bantams.—Cock.—l, E. 
Holland, 2, E. Fielding. Hen.—land2,E. Holland. 8,B.Fielding. SpanisH. 
—Black,—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, Dawson & Greenwood. Hampureus.—Black.— 


| very good. Brahmas, first Light, and second Dark. 


| Walker. 


land 2,T. Cropper. 8, A. Hilton. Spangled.—l, T. Cropper. 2, R. Hutehin- 
son. Pencilled.—1, T. Cropper. 2, C. R. Senior. DosKkines.—Chickens —l, J. 
Stott. 2, J. Walker. Bsaumas.—Chickens.—l, A. Hargreaves. 2, W. Har- 
greaves. 8,Dawson&Greenwood. Pullet.—l,J.Brookwell. 2,A. Hargreaves. 
8, W. Hargreaves. Ducxs.—Aylesbury or Rouen.—l and 2, J. Walker. Rowen. 
—Ducklings.—1 and 8, W. Rothwell. z, J. Walker. Single Duckling.—i, J. 
2and 8, W. Rothwell. vhc,J.Chadwick, W. Rothwell. Any VaRInTY. 
—1, C. Holt. 2,8, and vhe, J. Walker. SELLING Cuass.—l, J. Walker. 2, Daw- 
son & Greenwood. 8, E. Hargreaves. 

PIGEONS.—Antwerps —Short-faced.—l, G. Thickett. 2, E. Brierley. 8, J- 
Kendall. vhc, T. Matthew, F. Eastwood (2), W. Hilton. Long-faced.—i and 5, 
W. Hilton. 2and8,C. Hopwood. 4,T.E. Butterworth. 6, W. Howards vhc, 
S. Bamford. Dragoons.—l and 8, Waddington & Booth. 2,J. Kendall. vhc, 
C, Hopwood, J. Wild. Owxs.—English.—l, F. Eastwood. 2, R.H. Unsworth. 
3,J. W. Stansfield. vhc, AH. Crabtree (2), J. Kendall. Turpits.—l and 8, J. 
Kendall. 2, W. Hey. Likettest Birp For FiyinG PurposEes.—|, G. Thickett. 
2 and 3, W. Ormerod. Any Varrety.—Single Bird.—Cup_and 1, J. Kendall. 
Extra 1 and 3, J. Walker. 2and Local Cup, W. Hey. vhe, W. Garbutt & Sidg- 
wick, T. Matthew, W. Howard, Waddington & Booth, W. Hey, C. Holt. 
SELLING Cuass.—l, F. Eastwood. 2, W. Hey. 3,S. Crossley. 

BABBITS.—Hmraayan.—l, J. Butterworth. 2,G. Haworth, vhe, Dr. Brown. 
ANY OTHER VARIETY.—Single.—l and 3, T.& E. J. Fell. 2, S. Taylor. 3, G. 
Haworth. vhe,R. d. Swain. SELLING CLass.—Single.—l, S. A. Clegg. 2, Dr. 
Brown. 3, D. Oldfield. 


JupcEe.—Mr. Ki. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


GLAMORGAN SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue Show of the Glamorgan Agricultural Society was this 
year held at Cowbridge. An excellent tent was provided for the 
poultry, but the entries were not large, the action of Mr. Feast 
in objecting to the admission of birds from a great distance to 
one of the most out-of-the-way places, and which were too late 
and yet in time for the judging, has had a most damaging effect, 
although the Committee and Society were in no wise to blame, 
but this year Mr. Feast had a taste of his own lash, several of 
his pens being too late were not allowed to compete. 

The winning Dorkings were a little too dark, but cthergise 

ame 
were very good, but the first Brown Reds were falling out of 
feather, second also Brown Reds. Spanish, first a large-faced 
bird. Cochins, first Buff, second Blacks. Mr. Percival’s, too 
late, would have altered the awards. Chickens, first Light 
Brahmas, and second Brown Red Game, only moderate. Harn- 
burghs had mixed claases. In Goldens, first Spangle, second 
Pencils, both good. In Silvers, first Spangle, and second Silvers, 
also good. Pencilled cock deformed breast but otherwise grand. 
Polands poor, first Gold, second Silvers. Creves a very credit- 
able lot. In Bantams, first were Silver Sebrights, and two 
equal seconds were given to Blacks and Game, Variety class, 
first Black Hamburghs, and second Malays. Ducks poor, but 
Geese and Turkeys good. Several lots changed hands in the 
Selling classes. We should advise that four classes be made 
for Hamburghs. 


POULTRY.—Dorx1neGs.—1 and 2, R. Leyshon. 8,J. Thomas, BraHMas,— 
1, H. Feast. 2,M. H. Dean. 8, E. Lawrence. GameE.—l, T. Cock. 2, R. Pearson. 
vhe, J. Mason. SpanisH.—1l,J. Kitchen. 2, H. Feast. Cocurns.—i and 2, H. 
Feast. CHickeNns.—l, E. Lawrence. 2, Miss F. A. Stockwood. HamBuRGHS. 
—Gold-pencilled and Spangled.—1, H. Pickles. 2, H.H. Vivian. Silver-pencilled 
and Spangled.—1, J. Carr. 2,H. Pickles. Potanps.—1,S.W. Thomas. 2, W.L. 
Blake. Hovupans.—1,S. W. Thomas. 2,H. Feast. CaEvEs.—1 and 2, H. Feast. 
Bantams.—l1 and 2, T. F. Phelps. Equal2,J. Mayo. ANY OTHER VARIETY.— 
1, H. Feast. 2, W. L. Blake. 8, A. Bigg. Duoxs.—Aylesbury.—l, H. Feast. 
Rouen —1, H. Feast. 2,E. Lawrence. GEFsE.—1,B.P. Bidder. 2, J. Thomas. 
TURKEYs.—2, Miss M. J. Harrys. SELLING CLassEs.—Fowls.—l, R. Leyshon. 
2,J. Kitchen. 8,T.John. Ducks.—l, W. Wheeler. 2 and 8, H. Feast. 


JuDGE.—Mr. Cannan. 


TREATMENT OF PARROTS. 


My grey Parrot has had a kind of convulsive fit several times 
a-day for the last few weeks. About a week back she seemed 
better, but now is as bad asever. She clutches the side of her 
cage, and flaps her wings, and throws back her head, and seems 
to be quite rigid. About the time the fits commenced she was 
beginning to change her feathers, but now has advanced no 
further in moulting. Her food is chiefly a little bread and 
butter, and sometimes drinks a little milk, with a little bit of 
cooked meat occasionally.—Gnrry P. 


[Your pet evidently appears to be suffering from vertigo, 2 
complaint which Parrots are very much subject to when in con- 
finement, and which brings about an affection of the vertebra 
and brain—thus the cause of the convulsive fits and contortions 
of the neck. There are but faint hopes of your bird recovering, 
and it is a difficult matter to prescribe an effectual cure. Parrots 
in their natural state are necessarily frugivorous in their food, 
and live upon the fruit of the palm, banana, and other trees; 
but in captivity are omnivorous, being compelled to fare upon 
various kinds of food. Some Parrots will moult freely and bear 
confinement better than others, living and apparently enjoying 
life till a good old age, but it is often during the part-casting of 
their feathers that the system becomes disorganised. If the 
moulting be not free, the want of a proper action of the blood 
affects the brain more or less. We have known of temporary 
relief being given by the withdrawal of three or four feathers 
from wings and tail. The free use of flesh meat (particularly in a 
raw state) will tend to engender disease; it is of too heating a 
nature for cage birds, and not only irritates the blood, but 
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loosens and rots the quills, and encourages a continual pecking 
at and mutilation of the feathers by the birds. When meat is 
supplied (only occasionally) it should be either on the bone of a 
rabbit or fowl, which said bone should be pretty well polished 
of the meat before it is given to the Parrot, for the trouble and 
exercise it would afford Polly in denuding the bone of what little 
it had on would really do the bird more good than if a free use 
of meat was otherwise placed before it. 

Those who keep Parrots for their amusement should under- 
stand that it is their duty to amuse them and make the birds as 
familiar as possible. Let the word ‘‘ kindness” be the keeper’s 
watchword in guiding them in their duty, allowing no one to 
disconcert or harshly treat “poor Polly.” One matter which 
we have often noticed neglected is the placing of a Parrot ina 
cage with only a bare perch for it to amuse itself with. Ina 
eage where there is much woodwork a Parrot will soon show 
proof of its wood-carving propensity. Indestructible metal 
cages are preferable, with a swing for the bird. One of the 
most amusing Parrots we have come across (a tolerable chatty 
bird too) had suspended from the top part of the cage a couple 
of chains, each a foot long, with which it was interesting to see 
the bird climb up and swing by. The chains were first sus- 
pended inside the cage by chance, owing to them slipping be- 
twixt the wires when the cage was detached from the ceiling to 
be cleaned out. They were ever afterwards allowed to hang 
inside the cage, much to the pleasure of the Parrot. The bird 
found continual amusement thereby, and was kept in good 
action by its irregular movements. No doubt this conduced to 
its general good health.- 

We have not much fault to find as to your general treatment, 
but we would prefer soaked Indian corn and bread and milk as 
the staple food, with meat or fruit occasionally for a change. 
Some use their birds to hemp seed, others to bread and milk, 
and we have noticed, out of many hundreds we have come 
across, birds apparently enjoying good health under various 
treatment as to diet. We much approve of occasional shower 
baths for Parrots. By all means discontinue the use of butter; 
bread soaked in milk is far preferable. The stomach of your 
bird is in a weak condition, and butter will increase the vomit- 
ing which occurs over the disease your bird is suffering from. 
Give the sufferer two or three drops of castor oil twice a-week, 
and a shower bath every other day, after which latter administer 
a little weak brandy and water, and then dry the bird gently 
before a fire. If the bird will permit you to handle it, all well 
and good, but if it bites cover your hand with a cloth and lay 
firm hold of the back part of the bird’s neck whilst giving it 
the castor oil. A little piece of pine apple or other ripe fruit 
may also be given.—Gro. J. Barnessy. | 


POULTRY AND BEE NEWS AND QUERIES. 


Srparatine Honey rrom Wax.—Put the honey, comb and all, 
in a tin pan on a moderately warm stove, adding to each pound 
of honey a tablespoonful of water: Stir it occasionally with a 
piece of wire when the contents of the pan are perfectly liquified. 
It must not boil. Set it where it can cool undisturbed; then 
pass a knife carefully around the pan to detach the cake of wax 
on the top, and rapidly with great care lift off the cake. Don’t 
let it drain into the pan an instant, but place i$ in another 
utensil. Anyone thus clarifying honey will find, on putting 
aside the cake of wax, that the impurities that would otherwise 
have to be strained from the honey will have adhered to the 
cake of wax, while the honey beneath is clear. If the honey 
should in time candy, heat it again with a very little water and 
brown sugar. Keep itin jars tied up inacool place. Break up 
the wax cake and wash it in cold water till cleansed of honey; 
then melt and strain it. To bleach the wax, boil it, after strain- 
ing for an hour in plenty of water, in which use a few drops of 
chloride of soda. When quite cold lift off the wax and leave it 
to dry and whiten in the open air.—(Howsekeeper.) 


HONEY HARVEST. 


To commence the season I had four stocks in round wooden 
hives 16 inches by 12, and five of last year’s swarms in home- 
made bar-frame hives 18 by 16 inches, and 11 inches deep; and 
the weather last summer was so bad about here that after June 
went out the bees could not gather as much as would keep them. 
Consequently my new hives were not nearly half filled with 
comb; but T lost noue during the winter, and by feeding this 
spring till the middle of May I maneged to keep them all alive. 
Bat there was very little done with them till the third week in 
June, and then they began to work in earnest. The round 
hives that were already full of comb were quite filled with honey 
and brood by the end of the month. I put glasses on three oid 
hives the last week in June, and the bees began working in 
them at once. I had the first swarm on the 3rd of July, and 
two other old hives about ten days later. 

I have seen it stated in bee books that after the bees have 
swarmed it is no use leaving the glasses on; but I left mine on, 


and they have filled two of them since. The one that swarmeG 
on the 3rd of July I drove on the 23rd, and as it was the first 
time I have tried driving I was agreeably surprised to find it 
such easy work. The contents of the hive weighed 49 lbs., and 
there was 23 lbs. of splendid honey in the glass, making 72 lbs. 
for that lot of bees. The same day I took a 10-inch glass off 
one of the other old hives and put another one on. It was quite 
filled with beautiful white comb, sealed all over, and weighed 
18 lbs. nett. I intend driving the bees from that hive and the 
other one that has swarmed this week, and they feel quite as 
heavy as the first one. My bar-frame hives are all quite full, 
and are very heavy, but only two of them have begun work in 
the super. When would be the best time to take some honey 
from them? And last Sunday I saw that one of the others had 
cast out some young unhatched drones, and last night I saw 
some outside another hive. 

Your readers do not need to be at a loss for a pair of good bee 
gloves. My wife made me a pair in five minutes at a cost of 
about one penny, and with them Iam quite safe from bee stings, 
and besides can handle and use anything I may require in my 
operations with the bees. They are simply two strong calico 
bags made wide enough to spread the fingers inside, and long 
enough to tie well over the cuff of the coat, with a pad of wadding 
or any similar material stretched inside to come over the back 
of the hand. They are not very handsome to look at, but they 
can be taken off sooner than one can reduce the swelling from 
bee stings.—G. G., Billinge, near Wigan. 


FRAME HIVES AND THE EXTRACTOR. 


From all parts come the glorious news of an extraordinary 
glut of honey, one gentleman (of whom probably more anon) 
writes to me fhat he has sent away 500 lbs., 200 lbs. just going, 
and he has twice as much left! Upto the middle of June the 
bees did nothing (except in favoured localities from the fruit 
blossoms), then all at once with the brilliant summer weather 
the hives and supers filled fast, and until towards the third week 
of Jnly the busy little workers literally toiled themselves to 
death. Now with us, where there is no heather, the harvest is 
over, and the sooner it is gathered the larger it will be found. 

Now comes the advantage of frame hives and the extractor. 
Our American friends incline to the opinion that stocks that 
are wintered on sugar syrup are much more likely to survive 
till spring than stocks which are allowed their own stores. 
There is probably reason in this, as much honey is infected 
with the germs of foul brood, and when extracted and replaced 
by pure sugar the latter is, of course, likely to be mors whole- 
some for the bees. Independent of this theory, we know that 
syrup is acceptable and good food, and as at the present free- 
trade price of sugar it can be made at less than 3d. per lb., and 
honey is saleable at three or four times that price, it is true 
economy to make the exchange. The extractor has been 
familiar to me in the hands of others for two or three years, but 
this season for the first time I have owned one, which was 
exhibited last year at the Crystal Palace by Mr. Cowan, and 
right well has it done its work. The combs subjected to its 
influence have been completely emptied of honey, and with 
proper care no injury need be done to the brood. Of course, a 
careless workman may turn so fast that the unlucky brood will 
come out with the honey, or so slowly that nothing comes out; 
but there is a rate of speed soon discovered which is sufficient 
to fling out the heavy liquid and not interfere with the lighter 
larve. My machine having done duty at home is now on its 
travels to my friends, several of whom have expressed their 
delight and satisfaction at the abundance of honey it places at 
their command. 

There is another advantage which is very patent after using 
the extractor to strong stocks. I speak of the impetus it gives 
to breeding, and I will instance a stock which had given mea 
super, on the removal of which I found the combs below full to 
repletion of brood and honey; the latter I at once extracted. 
The now emptied outside combs which had no brood were placed 
nearer the middle, and also a judicious distribution was made 
of the other combs that had many empty cells. Ina few days 
the queen had taken possession and filled nearly every cell with 
eggs, so that the hive is now full from end to end of the embryo 
population for the winter, one of the most essential things for 
wintering being that the bees shall be young and vigorous, for 
a stock to be made-up of old bees for winter is simply dooming 
it to destruction. By keeping a hive full of brood in this manner 
it is easy by exchange of combs from it to assist a weaker stock, 
or one where the queen is not sufficiently prolific. 

In regard to many queens I feel convinced their breeding 
powers are not utilised to the utmost, and that they lay vast 
numbers of eggs out of the cells, which fall to the ground and 
are wasted. This is especially the case where empty cells are 
scarce. I have many times seen a queen hopelessly walking 
about apparently dazed, and presently an egg would appear and 
drop from her. I have seen it directed as a means of ascertain- 
ing if a stock or swarm has a queen, to set it overnight on a black 
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cloth, and if a queen is there eggs will be found in the morning 
on the black ground. Certain it is that in June last I found 


abundance of such dropped eggs in a cloth that had been tied’ 


young a skep containing a swarm.—JoHN Hunter, Haton Rise, 
faling. 


FILLING SUPERS AND FRAMES WiTH 


HONEYCOMB. 


Mr. Hunter says that ‘‘ Mr. Pettigrew’s idea of filling small 
frames with such combs [honeycombs cut from honey hives] 
and then giving them to the bees to clean and fix will be found 
afailure. The bees’ first and only idea would be to fill their 
hive, and to do this they will very quickly empty the strange 
combs. Ihave tried it and know it fails, although I gave them 
a much better chance than Mr, Pettigrew promises with his ur- 
furnished hive.” This is very plain and honest language, and I 
am sure that Mr. Hunter and the readers of the Journal will 
now permit me to speak as plainly and honestly as he has done. 
He has not tried my plan, and therefore does not know that it 
will fail. Ihave tried it again and again, and in my hands it 
never fails. The two instances that Mr. Hunter brings into 
view are not to the point at all. He presented strange combs 
and new honey to full hives. He might have anticipated failures, 
for this was a temptation too strong for any bees, for they in- 
stinctively fill their own hives, and will carry honey both up- 
wards and downwards and from every quarter to fill their own 
combs. But if they have no combs of their own to fill what will 
they do with the honey given to them? Where will they carry 
itto? Mr. Hunter has yet to consider this question, and try an 
experiment or two. Shall I be permitted to suggest one or two 
which may be of considerable and permanent importance to 
bee-keepers generally ? 

1. Let the frames of a hive be filled artificially as well as 
possible with honeycombs cut from honey hives, and placed 
over a good swarm in anempty hive. The bees will not carry 
an ounce of honey below. Instead of doing this they will com- 
mence fixing the combs in the frames, and if honey in quantity 
be given to them in the bottom (empty) hive, they will carry it 
aloft and store it in the combs thus given to them. Thisisa 
very short and easy way of filling frames with virgin honey- 
comb, and I sincerely trust that many poor bee-keepers will by 
it be enabled to convert their honey hardly saleable at 10d. into 
a form readily saleable in any market at ls. 6d. per lb. 

2. Let a super of any kind or size be filled with honeycomb, 
sealed or unsealed, and placed in like manner on a swarm of 
bees in an empty hive, and fed with honey either extracted or 
in broken combs. All the honey will be carried aloft, and the 
super will be found unobjectionable from every point of view, 
and saleable in any market. This is not an idea as Mr. Hunter 
calls it, it is an old practice which I unfolded in the pages of 
this Journal three or four years ago. In the interest of bee- 
keeping, for the advantage of both amateurs and bee-farmers, I 
ask that these experiments be widely tested. 

Experience after all is the best teacher, and sure am I that 
those who demur at my plans will yet believe in the possibility 
of filling bar-frames with honeycomb artificially, and filling 
them as easily with full combs as those at the Crystal Palace 
first show were filled with tough black old combs. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Hunter’s present “‘ positive negative,” I believe he 
will become a robust and able teacher of the practice. Beyond 
this he and others will go and learn another lesson—namely, 
that it is possible to prevent bees from carrying honey from 


supers artificially given to them. At present they are not able | 


to bear it.—A. PETTIGREW. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Packina HonEycome (J. C.).—Honeycombs cut from hives are not easily 
packed for travelling. In cutting the combs out they should be first laid on 
some kind of wickerwork or basket lid, to let the honey from the broken cells 
drain into a vessel beneath. In a couple of hours they could be packed in 
boxes on their edges or in their natural position, touching and supporting 
one another. We fill handled baskets thus for delivery by messengers. Ifwe 
were sending 40 or 50 Ibs. in a box to a distance we should pack the combs as 
they are built in hives, throw a swarm of bees amongst them, and lid them 
down for thirty-six hours. The bees wouldlick the combs dry, and fasten and 
prepare them for trayelling. “J.C.’s” own ingenuity will help him more 
than anything we can say. 

Brz MANAGEMENT (EZ. M. Z.).—You have a very correct knowledge of 
the management of bees, and we are pleased to hear of yours doing so well 
this season, which as a whole has not been a favourable one for honey-gather- 
ing. As Nos. 1 and 2 of your stock are in hives inconyeniently large and 
heavy for a lady, you may drive their bees out now and take their honey. 
The brood in them will be sacrificed, but by putting the swarms into smaller 
empty hives and feeding them well fora few days fresh combs would be 
speedily built and filled with brood. When the super on No. 8 shall be filled 
take it off and drive the bees of the hive into an empty one, and feed them 
into a stock, or unite them to the bees of 1 or 2. No. 4 will be strong enough 
without any extra bees—at least, stronger than any of the rest. Nos.land2 
should be killing their drones now. 


Hivine a Swarm (Mrs. Elrington).—You can certainly now drive the 
Swarm you speak of with safety; only be careful in the act of driving, espe- 


cially if the weather be hot, as the combs will be more or less delicate and 
brittle. You will, however, at this time probably find a good deal of brood in 
it. We should prefer waiting till September. 


_TakinG Honey (Smallwood).—Your first attempt at taking honey from a 
hive has not been very agreeable—perhaps not very successful. After driving 
the bees into an empty hive you should have destroyed the stragglers left 
behind with sulphur or chloroform, then removed the honey hive ‘indoors, 
and there take the combs out one by one ‘The operation is very easy, and 
well understood by all the cottage class of bee-kespers. © Taking and ruoning 
honey is never a pleasant occupation, but it must ba done. We drive our 
bees into empty hives, sulphur the few remaining stragglers to death, take 
the honey hives without @ living bee in them into a hothouse, and there 
withdraw the cross sticks, remove the combs into milkpans, and then ran the 
honey. From the commencement of driving to the jarriog-ap of the honey 
it takes abou; an hour to do the work of a hive containing 25 lbs. Though 
unpleasant the work is simple and easy. The nearest bee-keeper will show 
you how to doit. 


Wax Mora (Amateur).—Usually in this country a strong hive will success- 
fully keep off'the wax moth. We know no way of preventing tho ravages of 
these pests except by personally watching for and destroying them whenever 
they are seen; also we carefully avoid leaving empty comb about. The only 
way to destroy them in empty hives is to cut out and destroy every comb or 
part of a comb in which they have taken up their quarters. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaMDEN SquaRE, LonDoN. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 9 AM. IN THE Day. 

B3 |Sde/Shade Tem-|_ Radiation | -€ 

S38 a | perature. |Temperature.| 

Ae | a é “In On 

ac |e Max.| Min.| sun. grass| 

deg. deg. | deg. | deg deg. | In. 
We. 2 57.8 Ss. 62.6 | 73.9 | 46.6 43.3 | 0.108 
mnws 6L8 Ss. 64.0 | 71.9 | 58.1 55 1 | 0.110 
Fri. 4 58.0 Ss. 62.6 | 7238 | 53.3 49.2 | 0.424 
Sat. 5 58.8 | N.W. | 62.4 | 74.8 | 56.4 64.7 — 
Sun. 6 60.0 WwW. 62.2 | 74.1 | 51.4 489 _ 
Mo. 7 | 6£0 | W. | 635 | 82.0 | 53.8 651 | — 
Tu. 8 | 63.8 | N.W. | 65.5 | 83.5 | 55.8 53.0 = 
Meaney 60.6 63.3 | 76.1 | 548 513 | 0.642 
REMARKS. 


Qnd.—Very fine day throughout, but barometer falling rapidly. 

8rd.—Wet morning, but soon clearing off, and followed by a very fine day. 

4th.—-Dull though fair in the morning; very showery all the after part of the 
day; at times the showers were rather heavy. 

5th.—Fine throuzhout the day, though looking rather stormlike about 6 P.m. 5 
very fine night. . 

6th.—Fine day, rather cloudy at times; rain at a distance at 7.80, and a very 
slight shower here. 

7th.—Rather dull early, but very fine after 9 a.m., and a splendid day, but 
very hot, though there was a very pleasant breeze. 

8th.—Another very fine day, and very close in the evening. 

No feature calling for special notice, unless it be the uniformity of the 
maximum in sun—viz.,, within 1° on four consecutive days, and within less 
than 5° throughout the week.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Aveust 9. 


Prices of soft fruit are somewhat lower this week, buyers being pretty 
well full, and all samples showing signs of the finish. The demand for hot- 
house fruit is also falling off, while the supply seems as plentiful now as any 
time during the season. The first Kent Filberts have arrived. 


FRUIT. 
s.d. s.d. : 8.d.s. d. 
Apples............3sieve 1 6105 0} Mulberries............ lb. 0 Oto0 0 
Apricots . 1 6 8.6) Nectarines . - dozen 6 0 21 0 
Cherries.. 0 6 1 6/| Oranges..... #100 6 0 12 0 
Chestnuts. 0 0 O 0} Peaches.......... dozen 6 0 20 0 
Currants 8 6 4 6] Pears,kitchen.... dozen 00 0 0 
Black 7090 dessert........ dozen 0 0 0 0 
Figs..... 8 0 0 0} Pine Apples . «1b. 2 0 6 O 
Filberts 0 6 1 0} Plums..... -}seive 0 0 0 0 
Cobs. 0 0 O 0O| Quinces... bushel 0 0 O 0 
Gooseberries. . 0 8 0 9| Raspberries . --lb. 0 6 10 
Grapes, hothouse.... 1 0 6 O}| Strawberries pools Wek fh (1) 
Lemons...........- 100 6 0 12 0| Walnuts.......... bushel 0 0 0 0 
Melons ............ each 2 0 8 0 ditto.......... #100 00 00 
. VEGETABLES. 
s.d. s.d. 5.d. 6a 
4 0to6 0 0 4to0 0 
16 6 0 10 20 
00 00 02 v0 0 
0 . a 4 Omens ees ener A a F i 
Beet, Red......- 1 pickling........ quart 3 
Broccoli .....+-+ 0 9 1 6| Parsley.... doz.bunches 2 0 4 0 
Brussels Sprouts {sieve 0 0 Q 0] Parsnips 00 00 
Cabbage......-+« . dozen 10 2 Q| Peas... 09 16 
Carrots..... . 0 4 0 8) Potatoes. bushel 2 6 8 0 
Capsicums.... 16 20 Kidney............d0 8 0 8 0 
Cauliflower. . 10 4 0} Radishes.. doz.bunches 1 0 1 6 
Celery..... a 16 2 0) Rhubarb.. 08 09 
Coleworts.. 20 4 0| Salsafy.... 09 10 
Cucumbers......-. each 0 4 1 0} Scorzonera 10 00 
Endive.... -dozen 10 2 0} Seakale... 00 00 
Fennel.. ..bunch 0 8 0 0O| Shallots... 08 06 
Garlic. ..-- lb. 0 6 O 0} Spinach... 16 26 
Herbs... . bunch 0 8 0 0} Tomatoes 16 380 
Horseradish. pundle 4 0 0 0| Vurnips .......... bunch 0 4 0 6 
Lettuce .......-..dozen 0 6 1 0/| Vegetable Marrows...... 0 2 0 8 
French Cabbage.... 10 00 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
D D | Average M , Clock | Day 
of | of. AUGUST 17—28, 1876. Temperature near | -oU2 | Sam | Moon | Moon | Moon's! yefore |_ of. | 
Month) Week. London. | Sun. ear. 
Day. |Night.|Mean.) h. m.| h..m.| h. m.| bh. m,| Days.,| m. 8. 
17 TH Ledbury Show. 72.7 | 50.1 | 61.4 4 51 Ubeehy/ O17) eG? 42 27 3 45 | 230 
18 Norton (Stockton-on-Tees) Show. 73.2 | 50.7 | 62.0 4 52))) (7214) 2) 50!) oF 7 28 83 82 | 231 
19 8 | Mirfield Show. 73.1 | 492 | 61.2 4 54) 7 12 4 24/ 7 24 fe) 3 19 | 232 
20 | Sun | 10 SunpAy AFTER TRINITY. 72.8 | 50.6 | 61.7 4 56/} 7 10} 5 55) 7 88 1 8 5 | 233 
21 M 72.6 | 49.7 | 61.2 4 57 48 7 21) 7 60 2 2 50 | 234 
22 | Tu | Calne, Newbury, and Bawtry Shows. 71.6 | 49.7 | 55.6 CRT EE) eS al 3 2 $85 | 285 
23 | Ww Burton-on-Trent, Dorchester, and Chepstow Shows. 71.8 | 49.0 | 604 / 5 O}; 7 4/10 6/ 8 14 4 2 20 | 286 
| | | | 
From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 72.5?; and its night temperature 
49.8°, r 


PLANTING VINES. 


SIS INES are planted in nearly every month of 
the year. Some approve of plantingin early 
spring; others in summer and autumn. 
Success to a certain extent may be secured 
at all times, but there are some periods pre- 
ferable to others. Planting in spring before 
growth begins,-is perhaps the system most 
practised. Both root and branch are then 
in an inactive state, and after planting it 
often takes a considerable time before the 
Vines are fully started into growth. Very frequently when 
they do begin to grow it is very irregular. One will start 
afew buds at the bottom of the cane, another will push 
from the extreme end, and a third may grow freely from 
every eye. From this it would appear that it all depends 
on how the roots start into action. Where the whole 
roots start into growth vigorously robust top growth soon 
follows; but, on the other hand, where only a few of the 
roots live and the others perish, as is not unfrequently 
the case, weak and imperfect leaf and wood develop- 
ment is the result. 


site to this could be mentioned. 

May is the month when Vines are generally planted in 
a “ growing state.” 
in February, and grown on until they have a stem a 
number of feet in length. At this stage the roots are 
generally in a free-growing condition, and when planted 
carefully growth continues without ever receiving the 
slightest check. By autumn the roots have become esta- 
blished in the border, and when heat is applied the 
following spring every root is ready to bagin action with- 
out having to settle or find its way into a place. Vines 
treated in this way are generally as far forward by the 
end of the first season as spring-planted Vines are by 
the end of the second season. The present is also an 
excellent time to plant Vines. Vines which were pro- 
pagated from eyes in spring will have been stopped long 
before this, and the lateral growths will be growing 
freely. At this time the roots are nearly as active as in 
spring, and to turn them out of the pots and plant them 
now the roots push into the border and become esta- 
blished before growth ceases. Two vineries which were 
planted the third week in August last year have made 
most satisfactory progress this season. ‘The varieties are 
chiefly the Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, Lady 
Downe’s Seedling, Gros Colman, Alicante, and others. 
Golden Queen, although a weak cane when planted, is 
one of the strongest now. Duke of Buccleuch (two canes 
from a root) has been stopped at the top of the house 
long ago, and is now putting out lateral growths as strong 
as many leading rods. 

After they were planted a few fresh leaves formed on 
each shoot before ripening off. The lateral shoots were 
pruned-in close to the main stem about midwinter, and 
the principal canes were left their full length. When 
they were tied to the wires, instead of taking them straight 

~ No. 803.—Von, XXXI., NEW SERIES, 


Of course there are instances where | 
housefuls of spring-planted Vines do well, but cases oppo- | 


The Vines are propagated from eyes | 


up, each cane was turned off in a slanting direction at 
| about 2 feet from the ground. In spring every bud started 
into growth without any trouble. The two shoots nearest 
the bend of the cane were trained up as rods for next 
| year, and each shoot along the slanting part of the cane 
| was stopped when about a foot long. Bunches of fruit 
| appeared on many of them, and from two to five were left 
|/on each cane. These are ripe and in good condition, and 
are being cut now. The old wood up to where the top 
| leading shoot branches away has swelled four times the 
thickness it was last year, but beyond this shoot it has 
not thickened an eighth part of an inch. Although the 
fruit has swelled as on ordinary Vines, the sap appears 
to have been drained into the leading shoots. 

All Vines that I have to deal with in future will be 
| treated in this way. Planting in autumn when the wood 
| and leaves have become well hardened there is little 
| danger of the Vines receiving a check; whereas in spring 
| or early in summer, if they are subjected to the least 
| cold or anything of that sort it may spoil their whole 
| season’s progress. By planting now, there are more roots 
| to disentangle than earlier in the season. The long roots 
should be laid straight out, and none of the small fibres 
must be broken. I do not plant deeper than will just 
keep the top of the ball under the soil. In autumn a 
thorough watering to settle the roots is found sufficient, 
but I never allow the soil to become dust-dry about the 
| roots throughout the winter, and with plenty of drainage 
underneath Vines cannot have too much water in sum- 
mer.— VINE-GROWER. 


LESSONS OF THE SHASON.—No. 2. 
SPRING. 

Ix watching the changes of the seasons and in striving 
to learn the lessons which they teach, one cannot fail to be 
strongly impressed with the intimate relation of season 
with season and the important effect of one upon another. 
A cold spring with its sluggish sap-action, and tardy, often 
weakly, growth is more than counterbalanced by the addi- 
tional vigour of the ensuing midsummer shoot; the value 
of the stunted but thoroughly matured growth of a hot 
dry summer is not fully appreciated till its clouds of blos- 
som and clusters of fruit render thinning necessary in the 
following season. The alternating clouds and sunshine 
of autumn and the frost and snow of winter are all causes 
of certain future effects—primary sources of good or evil 
to come. A knowledge of these facts renders us more - 
keenly alive to the equally important one—that almost 
everything we do is for a future time and not for the 
immediate present. 

To apply this reasoning let us. take the Potato: as we 
lift the crop the seed is selected and not thrown in heaps, 
but is at once laid carefully on end upon shelves in single 
layers with the eyes uppermost, our present object being 
to prevent premature sprouting ; our future one to induce 
such a slow and vigorous development of the sprouts that 
| planting need not be hurried on nor done at all till the 
soil is in a suitable condition. This spring the seed of the 

No. 1455.—Vot. LVI., OLD SERIEs. 
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early Potatoes remained on the shelves till the whole of the 
late kinds were planted, many of the early kinds not being 
planted till the last week in April, and yet the whole of them 
were lifted and housed in twelve weeks from that time. Late 
planting is, therefore, not incompatible with early lifting. We 
have only to store the seed well at the time of lifting and then 
calmly await a favourable planting-time when spring comes 
round again. It is most important that this should be made 
quite clear to those who have not yet tried the plan. I may 
therefore explain that when Potatoes are stored in single 
layers upon open shelyes the sprouting, which is inevitable, is 
so wonderfully robust—often being as large as one’s finger— 
that when the planting is done the haulm springs up as if by 
magic, and with a strength and uniformity which is most grati- 
fying, affording a striking and agreeable contrast to the weak 
uncertain growth of sesd that is heaped or otherwise mis- 
managed. 

The keen cutting winds from the north and east that were 
s0 prevalent in spring taught a lesson of much importance— 
half learnt long ago, of the necessity and value of shelter for 
all kinds of fruit trees. Isay half learnt advisedly, for while 
one is accustomed to see blossom affected by exposure to cold, 
yet it is something new to have the foliage of Apples and Pears 
battered to shreds by the wind, and that, too, after it was 
grown to full size and become tolerably stout in texture, as 
was the case this year with many of the trees standing out in 
single rows along the side of kitchen-garden paths. In an 
orchard only the outside rows on the windward side suffered, 
and these were not so much affected as those in the kitchen 
garden, which proves that such trees shelter each other when 
planted together in large numbers. Thick belts of Larch and 
Spruce Fir form admirable wind screens, and it is intended to 
plant such a belt along the north and east sides of an orchard 
to thicken and make perfect the shelter which already exists 
in the form of a number of Oaks and Beeches. In doing this 
care will be taken to bring the belt as near as possible to the 
orchard boundaries, and yet not so near as to shade the fruit 
trees. An open trench 4 feet deep will be made and maintained 
close along the orchard fence to prevent any encroachment of 
the Fir roots, and the trees will be planted 4 feet apart, having 
Spruce only in every third row, and only every third plant to 
be Spruce in that row, all the other trees to be Larch, which 
would bring the Spruce 12 feet apart, with the view cf gradu- 
ally removing the Larches, so as eventually to form a dense 
#creen of evergreen Spruce trees. 

Some Peach and Nectarine trees on the outside of a south 
wall had the foliage much blistered by the cold east wind which 
-swept along them with unchecked violence. Upon the prin- 
ciple that the best remedy is the right one, a permanent screen 
in the form of a wing of brickwork 20 feet long and of the 
same height as the garden wall is to be attached to the south- 
east corner of the wall, so as in future to effectually break the 
force of the wind at a period of the year when its effects are 
-so hurtful to the young and tender foliage of these valuable 
exotic fruits. 

It is usually advised that young Raspberry shoots should be 
thinned in summer in order to impart as much strength as 
possible to those which are left to bear the next year’s crop. 
Another and most important effect of this thinning is to ex- 
pose the selected canes to the ripening influence of sun and 
air, without which there is considerable risk of damage from 
an unkindly spring, as was clearly demonstrated in two beds 
this season. That which was thinned passed through the cold 
with impunity ; but the other, which remained unthinned till 
autumn, had the wonderfully robust but unripened canes 
partly destroyed. I may add that these latter canes were of 
such exceptional strength that thinning appeared to be alto- 
gether unnecessary.—Epwarp LuckHuRST. 


GROSSE MIGNONNE PEACH. 


Tuts is one of the finest, if not the finest, full-sized mid- 
season Peach. It is only just second to Noblesse, which I 
deem the best of all Peaches. I had Grosse Mignonne origin- 
ally under four different names, three of which were Padley’s 
Marly Purple, Royal Kensington, and smooth-leayed Royal 
George. The fruit is large, roundish, somewhat flattened and 
furrowed with a deep suture at the top which divides it into 
two lobes. Exposed to the sun it is of a fine crimson colour, 
sometimes brownish red; the skin is covered with soft down. 
The flesh is pale yellow, red under the skin on the sun side, 
and red at the stone. It is a rich, vinous, highly-flayoured 
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Peach. The stone is rough and small, the glands are round, 
and the flowers are large. The tree is said to be delicate and 
very liable to mildew; but I have seen nothing of either here. 
It is difficult to fix the season of ripening, but I suppose 
here it ripens usually from the third week in August to first 
week in September. My garden is cold and exposed.—W. F. 
RaDcLyFFE. 


THE LATE CAMPAIGN. 


Now that we are in the middle of August, and grouse shoot- 
ing has commenced, we may consider that the Rose season is 
over. There may be good second blooms in a few gardens, 
but as Mr. Hole so well expresses it, these will be but the 
gleaning of the Grapes—the echo of the chorus. We can, 
then, now regard the late season with care, and deliberate 
upon its results. : 

That there have been some magnificent stands staged at 
the great Rose shows I am the first to own; but yet I do not 
hesitate to say that this has not been a good season for Roses. 
How, indeed, could it be? Never, for the last ten years at 
least, have we had such trying weather—a winter unusually 
prolonged, a most inclement spring, drought continued all 
through the most important month of May, followed by un- 
usually cold weather during the early part of June. If under 
such circumstances as these we were able to have Roses equal 
to any of past years, then we might be able to snap our fingers 
at the weather, and say, Do your worst, you cannot hurt us. 
But no one, on the contrary, is so dependant on the weather 
es the rosarian, and for this reason: his plants must be 
grown in the open air; because, if not, the blooms will all be 
over before the Rose show season commences, and no amount 
of watering will compensate for continued drought during the 
growing season, while no plan of rough shelter can effectually 
withstand the severities of our English springs. 

And yet in spite of all, some marvellous blooms have been 
staged at our great Rose shows. Mr. Cant of Colchester, the 
(I think this will be grantea by all) premier exhibitor of the 
year, was never in better form, at least since I have had the 
privilege of seeing his Roses, while Mr. Turner has surpassed 
himself, and Mr. George Paul has been uniformly good through- 
out the season. Mr. Keynes and Mr. Cranston have most 
exposed nurseries. ~ The former has also a very poor soil, 
while the latter is more dependant upon rain than any of his 
great rivals. What wonder, then, is it that this year they have 
not been more successful, since they have been martyrs to the 
ungenial season? Among amateurs Mr. Baker has well main- 
tained his position. He was, I know, beaten for the head 
prize at the Crystal Palace, but he was firat in every other 
class, and was also first for the chief prize at the Aquarium. 
A deluge of rain the day before the Alexandra prevented his 
showing, but in spite of this he has taken more first prizes 
throughout the year than any other amateur. 

The surprise, however, of the year has been Mr. Nicholl of 
Bury St. Edmunds. I knew that we had a dark horse to con- 
tend with, who was expected by so great a judge as Mr. Cant 
to do great things, so I was quite prepared to hear of his 
success, and I am sure no one congratulates him more sincerely 
on his victory than do the leading amateurs. There is no 
envy, no bitterness felt by them; they like an open fair fight, 
and when defeated, so far from being angry, are the first to 
congratulate the victor, particularly if he is a new beginner. 
Mr. Jowitt of Hereford has been increasing his reputation ; 
he won Mr. Cranston’s challenge cup at Hereford, and has 
been grand all through the year, particularly with his pets 
the Teas. 

And now as to individual Roses. This year has been a most 
extraordinary one. Some of the leading sorts, which are 
generally grand, have been nowhere. Particularly has this 
been the case with Charles Lefebvre, the grandest of Roses. 
I have never once seen this Rose shown well. It has been ex- 
ceedingly light in colour, often small, and nearly always thin. 
Alfred Colomb, too, has been poor this year, and all the Roses 
of that shade of colour have been unsatisfactory. But on the 
other hand it has been a grand year for Reynolds Hole, Fisher 
Holmes, Louis Van Houtte, and Xavier Olibo. On the whole, 
however, I should say that this has been the year for light- 
coloured Roses. ‘‘ The Baroness” and La France have been 
grand, Marie Cointet has maintained her position, and Eugénie 
Verdier has advanced. 

Teas this year have been unusually good, in fact it was just 
the year to suit them, provided that due care was taken by 
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their owners in providing for their wants. Souvenir d’Elise, 
and Souvenir d’un Ami, and Pau! Neron have been splendid, 
Marie Van Houtte and Catherine Mermet have never been so 
grand, while during the latter part of the season La Boule 
d’Or, that most difficult of all Teas, has been superb. I have 
not seen Niphetos good, or Rubens; but some of the most 
tender varieties, such as Comtesse de Nadaillac, Reine du 
Portugal, Mons. Furtado, and Cloth of Gold have been very 
fine. 

This is an honest expression of my own opinion, and the 
result of the most careful inspection of exhibitors’ stands and 
of the blooms in my own garden and in those of friends; but 
I am quite open to conviction. The more we discuss Roses 
among ourselves the more we learn, and the more we love 
them. ’Tis like comparing vintages of Lafitte and Margaux, 
Haubrion and Latour. We like them all, but we like to dis- 
criminate between them. We delight in recalling how such 
a season suited one variety and how utterly another failed. 
We like to compare notes and linger over the memory of our 
loves that are gone, and wonder if another year will restore 
them again, or give us new beauties to worship and old ones 
to revere in the memory of their past glories. But be the Roses 
old or young, be they vigorous growers or poor sickly plants 
that have to struggle to live, we love them all, and the memory 
of their beauty will console us through the long winter months ; 
and the more we miss them the fonder will our hearts grow 
of the Rose, the queen of flowers, and our national emblem,— 
Toe Wyup Savace. 


AN INTERESTING GARDEN. 


W3aEN visiting Brambletye some months ago I was urged to 
call on Dr. Rogers at East Grinstead, being assured that I 
should find a garden worthy of inspection and an owner of it 
skilled in horticultural matters—a good collector, experiment- 
alist, and cultivator of plants. Such I found was the case, 
and regretted that my time was so short, precluding me from 
doing more than glance through the place, and compelling me 
to forego the pleasure of entering into the history of the plants 
and trees growing in the houses and grounds. Dr. Rogers has 
been a great traveller and has added something to his garden 
from distant lands; hence almost every plant has a history, 
and is a living remembrancer of scenes and circumstances 
which had occurred it may be many years ago. The garden 
is only a small one, but is an instance that the pleasure which 
a garden affords is not to be estimated by its size, many small 
gardens affording great pleasure, and it is to be feared some 
large gardens contributing only a small share of enjoyment. 

Dr. Rogers’ garden is not an enclosure rendered gay by the 
employment of large numbers of popular bedding plants ; 
indeed it has no protensions to gaiety, and its contents are 
different to most gardens, its owner having endeavoured to 
establish and acclimatise tender plants and trees, some of 
which have survived many and severe winters. The Tea shrub 
(Thea bohea), for instance, has been growing and flowering on 
the lawn for upwards of twenty years, and during that time 
has not received the slightest protection. Opuntia kafines- 
quiana is also firmly established, and is ornamental on the 
rocky knoll on which it has long been growing. This plant is, 
however, hardy, or would be if it was planted in many other 
gardens, and is one of the most distinct of plants for rockwork 
having a southern exposure. It is one of the very few species 
of Cacti that can be considered as hardy in our climate. The 
plant is of prostrate growth, the leaves being flat, fleshy, and 
spineless. The flowers are yellow, and are freely produced 
and succeeded by red pulpy fruits having a flavour somewhat 
similar to that of Gooseberries. In this garden the Eugenia 
Ugni is also growing without protection. Saxifraga sarmen- 
tosa, which is usually cultivated under glass, is rambling 
wildly amongst the stones of the rockery. Azalea indica alba 
has been growing as a hardy shrub for many years. Arundo 
conspicua has flourished for three years without receiving any 
injury. The Eucalyptus globulus grew for four years, forming 
quite a tree, but then succumbed to the severity of the weather. 
The wood which has been preserved is exceedingly hard. A 
healthy plant of the Loquat, Eriobotrya japonica, is trained 
to the walls of the residence, the large glossy foliage of the 
plant being highly ornamental. Bamboos (Arundinaria fal- 
cata) and many other tender plants are also growing freely in 
the open air in sheltered spots in the garden. 

On the lawn are several fine shrubs, trees and Conifers. 
Rhododendrons, such as Smithii, arborea, &c., have attained 
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] a great size, are in robust health, and flower profusely; and 
R. Nobleanum usually commences flowering in January. 
Standard Magnolias are very fine in the blossoming period— 
M. conspicua, and a kind with rosy flowers similar to but not 
so good as M. Lenné. There is also a good specimen of 
AAsculus macrostachia, and a fine tree of the seldom-seen Pyrus 
vestita, which flowers freely. There is a handsome specimen 
of the elegant Conifer Fitzroya patagonica, and Aucubas are 
yearly laden with berries without any artificial fertilisation of 
the flowers. Of Wellingtonias there are excellent specimens 
which have been raised from terminal cuttings by Dr. Rogers, 
and many other kinds of Conifers haye been similarly raised, 
and are fully as free and handsome as are those which have 
been raised from seed. Of these may be named Cupressus 
funebris, Picea Webbiana, Sequoia insignis and Cunninghamii, 
and Deodars. There is also a plant of Camphora (Camphora 
officinarum), and a specimen of Gleditschia from the Colliseum 
at Rome. 

The garden is on a considerable altitude, yet is well sheltered 
by close belts of trees and shrubs, and hence may be attributed 
the immunity from injury by frosts of several plants, trees, 
and shrubs which commonly need protection. 

Entering the glass structures we also find the arrangement 
and management of the plants different to what we commonly 
meet with. The houses are small, one jutting against the 
other, convenience having been studied more than aspect. 
They contain no stages, but the plants are placed on or are 
growing in bold rugged knolls of stones and roots. The effect 
was good, the arrangement being as picturesque as it was 
possible to produce in the limited space. Some of the plants 
were very fine—specimens worthy of being exhibited. Notably 
s0 were Agave coccinea, Dasylirion longifolium, Dracmenes 
indivisa, latifolia, and angustifolia; Ficus macrophylla, Also- 
phila australis, Cycas revoluta, Dicksonias, &c. These plants, 
whiéh haye been growing under exceedingly cool treatment, 
are shortly to be disposed of on account of Dr. Rogers chang- 
ing his residence, he considering that a successor could not be 
expected to take that care of them which they require to pre- 
serve them in their healthy state. Associated with these 
large plants are many Ferns growing luxuriantly in a semi- 
natural manner—Aspleniums, Adiantums, Davallias, &c. Most 
or all of the plants named are growing in an unheated house 
which has been many times below the freezing point, and yet 
the plants are sturdy and healthy. 

Besides this and other houses there is a stove in which the 
most tender plants are preserved through the winter ; but this 
is not kept at a stove temperature, a night temperature of 40° 
being considered sufficient, Dr. Rogers’ object having been to 
inure his plants to the coolest treatment possible, and to this 
low temperature the plants after many years of preparation 
appear to have become acclimatised. Here Rice, Coffee, Cotton, 
and Sugar canes are grown together with Caladiums, Begonias,. 
and Orchids. Of the latter plants there are some fine speci- 
mens, notably of Cattleyas, which produce their gorgeous 
flowers in great profusion, although the plants must many 
times have been within a few degrees of the freezing point. 

Dr. Rogers has been an importer of Orchids, and was for- 
tunate in introducing one with which his name has become 
identified—Oncidium Rogersii. This fine Orchid was observed 
by Dr. Hogg when on a visit to Dr. Rogers in 1868, and was 
recognised as not only new but extremely beautiful; it was 
consequently exhibited in London and arrested considerable 
attention. The following extract from a previous number of 
the Journal of Horticulture is well descriptive of a plant 
which is worthy of notice at the present time and of general: 
cultivation :— 

‘““Bew species of the grand genus Oncidium have yet been. 
met with of a more showy and ornamental character than 
Oncidium varicosum var. Rogersii. The flowers, indeed, aze 
quite equal in size and beauty to those of O. Marshallianum. 
and O. pectorale, while in brilliancy of colour they far surpass 
those of O. macranthum. The plant was introduced into this 
country by Dr. Rogers of Hast Grinstead, after whom it has 
been named; and was exhibited by him for the first time when 
just going out of flower in November,1868. Both O. varicosum 
and the variety under notice are natives of Brazil, the latter 
differing from the former chiefly in the larger size of its flowers 
and in the fewer crests developed on the disk. It is one of the 
more ornamental of its race, and all the more valuable for its 
habit of flowering during the late autumnal months. 

“The habit of the plant resembles that of O. bifolium. The 
pseudobulbs are of a long ovate form, and somewhat compressed 
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andiribbed ; they support a pair of ligulate-lanceolate acute 
leaves, while from their base proceeds an ample branched 
nodding panicle of large yellow flowers. The sepals and petals 
are quite small, pale greenish-yellow, marked with brown bars. 
The lip is large, much crested at the base, where it is mottled 
with reddish-brown ; it is furnished with rounded basal lobes, 
and has a large reniform middle lobe, which is upwards of 
2 inches across, divided into four lobules, and of the purest 
and brightest yellow. The panicles attain about a couple of 
feet in length, are much branched, and bear sometimes as 
many as 170 flowers. Like O. varicosum itself, this is one of 
the finest Oncids we have in cultivation. In gardens it bears 
the name of Oncidium Rogersii, but Professor Reichenbach is 
no doubt quite correct in referring it to O. varicosum, the 
four-lobed front portion of the lip affording an unmistakeable 
characteristic. 

“Being a native of Brazil, it should be cultivated in the 
Cattleya house It grows freely when suspended in a basket 
near the roof; and sphagnum, peat, and charcoal form a suit- 
able compost for it.” 

This Orchid passed into the possession of Messrs. James 
Veitch & Sons, The Royal Exotic Nurseries, Chelsea, where it 
has since frequently flowered ; it is also included in many private 
collections, where it is justly regarded as a valuable acquisition. 

Dr. Rogers’ garden is exceedingly enjoyable and instructive, 
and the owner possesses a thorough knowledge of plants that 
renders the visit of ‘‘one of the craft’’ peculiarly gratify- 
ing. The residence, which is a modern structure built from 
the owner’s plans, purposely resembles an erection, both inter- 
nally and externally, of the sixteenth century, and is quite 
in keeping with the somewhat quaint and unusual character of 
the garden and its surroundings.—J. W. 


FLOWERS AND FRUIT AT SWANLEY. 


PROBABLY at no period of the year is the country more really 
beautiful than when the ripening corn bends before the reaper 
and a bountiful harvest is being secured by the husbandman. 
The trees may then have lost their vernal freshness, but they 
are rich in their deeper hues of matured foliage. The pastures 
may be in a measure browned by the summer’s sun, yet every 
spot of earth is bearing its fruits, and the landscape is diver- 
sified by the different tints which are not found at an earlier 
period. The golden corn and half-cleared field are brought 
into clear relief by the deep contrasting foliage of contiguous 
woods. The hills appear higher and the valleys deeper when 
the shadows of a declining sun are cast over a varied-tinted 
surface. Summer is the time of Nature’s manhood. Woods, 
fields, and gardens arethenin their prime; grain, roots, fruits, 
and flowers are alike being perfected, and the ‘aspect of 
Nature” is enjoyable and satisfying. 

Fruits and flowers are now to be found almost everywhere, 
and a delightful landscape is afforded in many districts, but 
in few places are fruits and flowers so noticeable as at Swanley, 
and few districts contiguous to the metropolis are so attractive 
to the traveller as the richly clothed hills and the fertile valleys 
around. The views on the line of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway are most varied and attractive. The villa resi- 
dences are ornate and tasteful, and the flowers glittering 
through the trees tell of homes that are cared for. The miles 
of fruit trees—plantations of fruit—the fields of Strawberries, 
of Hops, Potatoes, and corn combine to render the beauty of 
the landscape unusually complete. 

In order to better appreciate this fertile district we alight 
from the train at Swanley Junction, and look more closely at 
the ‘‘flowers and fruit’? to be found contiguous. Both are 
worthy of inspection. For along time has this locality been 
famed for the extent and superior character of its fruit culture, 
but it is only recently that flowers have been added to its 
staple products—that is, since Mr. Cannell has laid the founda- 
tions of his plant manufactory. His expanding business 
having burst its limited bounds at Woolwich is now transported 
to a wider field, where an atmosphere undefiled by smoke is 
secured, a soil varied, fresh, and good is provided, where 
shelter is found without shade, and where rain water is col- 

ected from the surface instead of being raised from below it 
for the support of the plants. : 

The site of this new nursery has been skilfully selected, for 
it contains natural advantages of the greatest importance in 
carrying on the business which is already established. It may 
be instructive to record the nature of these advantages as a 
guide to others in the choice of a site for a similar object. 


In the first place a position of some altitude was sought, 
for in such positions the frosts of spring are less destructive 
than in dells and valleys; and in the next place a hollow was 
desired for the collection of water from the higher ground. A 
hollow, therefore, at the top of a hill was the only site afford- 
ing these conditions, and that is precisely the site which Mr. 
Cannell has obtained—a large hollow on the top of a high hill. 


A railway station must be near, and so near is Swanley Junc- 


tion that the station overlooks the ground, and a siding on 
the railway is the boundary of a portion of the nursery. The 
high embankment of the Maidstone and Sevenoaks line is the 
south-western boundary of the nursery, and affords invaluable 
shelter ; the opposite side being bounded by the London turn- 
pike, and which also is turned to account in a manner worthy 
of being mentioned, and which is undoubtedly beneficial to 
Mr. Cannell and also to the district in which he has taken up 
his abode. ; 

Between these two boundaries the nursery (long and narrow, 
and containing an area of 17 acres) is being laid out; its lowest 
part is the centre—that is, it slopes, as also does the adjacent 
road, from the ends to the middle. Down this road the sur- 
face water from the higher has poured in torrents, doing 
damage to the crops in the hollow. It occurred to Mr. Cannell 
that if he could preserve the winter’s rains for summer use the 
water could not fail to be of great value. He therefore ob- 
tained permission to intercept the water, and forthwith laid 
down drains and grates, and formed two immense catch-water 
tanks, and connected these tanks with others in the different 
houses which he has erected. These tanks are all in connec- 
tion with each other and furnished with valves. . This com- 
plete system of water-storing cannot be too highly estimated. 
It includes the drainings of manure from farms and from the 
railway station. The work cannot fail to have been costly, yet 
in the end will be found most economical, for the only force 
requisite to provide a supply is the costless force of gravitation, 
and the water is of course vastly superior to that pumped 
from springs. Already tanks are made holding 150,000 gallons, 
and further tanks will be added as other houses are erected. 
The tanks are built of 4-inch brickwork lined with cement, 
and the pipes connecting them together are also_jointed with 
cement. The water from about two acres of road surface 
already drains into the tanks. It was a happy conception and 
has been admirably carried out. There are doubtless other 
places, both trade establishments and private residences, so 
situated that ihe same mode of collecting waste surface water 
in the rainy season might be carried out with the greatest 
advantage; for a sufficient supply of soft water is a store of 
wealth to all gardeners and cultivators of plants. 

After making due provision for a full supply of soft water 
by conserving the surplus rainfall of the district, the next 
important matter was the one of shelter. This is of the greatest 
advantage in both nurseries and private gardens. If the frosts 
of spring can be in a useful measure averted and the destruc- 
tive effects of the frosts of autumn be in any way postponed, 
algo if the force of the winds at all seasons be broken, a sub- 
stantial gain is attained. In many of the Belgian nurseries 
the value of sheltering lines of shrubs and trees are fully 
recognised, and hedges of Lombardy Poplars and evergreens 
intersect the ground at frequent intervals, forming enclosures 
having a higher mean temperature by several degrees than 
where such sheltering lines are not provided. Inmany Hnglish 
nurseries the importance of shelter is similarly appreciated, 
but not generally to so great an extent as on the Continent. 
Mr. Cannell is fully alive to the value of shelter, and is plant- 
ing lines of Lombardy Poplars to be trimmed into close hedges 
to afford shelter, also shade, without the overhanging branches, 
where such aids are needed. These Poplars form the quickest, 
cheapest, and most compact of hedges for the internal sub- 
division of nurseries and gardens. In the nursery at Swanley 
they are employed freely, and it is a question whether even a 
more extended use of them would not prove advantageous. 

Besides the lines of Poplars, subsidiary divisional lines are 
being formed of Vines. Mr. Cannell has an idea that a plant 
of so hardy a nature as the Vine is as often injured as bene- 
filed by its increase from eyes and its cultivation in pots. He 
is therefore adopting a simpler, cheaper, and hardier mode of 
culture, and intends raising stout hardy canes for transplant- 
ing by growing them in the open ground and air of his 
nursery. Between these rows of Vines are plantations of 
flowers. For instance: six plants of a sort of nearly four 
hundred varieties of Chrysanthemums are planted-out for 
“stock,” and to keep them ‘true to name.” Thus sheltered 
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by the Vines the plants will not need the support of sticks, 
and a saving of both labour and material is thereby effected. 

Other kinds of plants are planted on the same extensive 
scale. Antirrhinums, Phloxes—a great collection—Pinks, 
Dianthuses, Succulents, Campanulas, Wallflowers, and other 
hardy flowers; also tender plants, as Geraniums, Pentstemons, 
Lantanas, Lobelias—in fact, flowers of all kinds and the 
newest varieties of each are submitted for trial and for in- 
crease in the system of flower beds which are formed and in 
the course of formation. 

Already some flowers in these beds attract notice by their 
distinctness or suporiority. The Malshanger seedling An- 
tirrhinum is an effective novelty, the flowers being not only 
double but are freely produced. Another variety, A. Hender- 
sonii, rose and white, is one of the most constant and striking 
of all the striped sorts. A double Sweetwilliam rivals in 
colour and almoat intensity a Cockscomb. A new Lobelia 
surpasses in richness of colour the rich L. pumila magnifica 
and Blue Stone. Lantanas are extremely effective, the hot 
season having suited them. So, also, are the Veronicas, 
notably V. imperialis, and especially the rich purple variety 
Malle. Claudine Willermoz. This cannot fail to be a fine 
summer-flowering conservatory and garden plant of the easiest 
culture. Sedum spectabile is bedded out, and with it the 
newer and taller variety S. japonicum. When these plants are 
cultivated instead of being starved, as we so often find them, 
their gigantic rosy-pink heads are exceedingly attractive. 
Pansies are grown in large numbers, but the great heat and 
drought has limited their beauty. Viola Queen Victoria is one 
which has endured the best. It is a. rich and fine variety, and 
equally valuable is the Tory. A new strain of Pentstemons is 
being established, the plants being altogether more dwarf and 
sturdy in habit than those of the ordinary type, the flowers of 
the dwarfs are also equally superior. The new strain is likely 
to prove a valuable addition to an attractive family of plants. 

Geraniums are extensively planted, but the extreme heat 
has caused many of them to produce trusses of seed. Two 
Geraniums thus planted are particularly worthy of notice— 
—namely, the new double Ivy-leaved variety Konig Albert, and 
the new bedding zonal Jealousy. Konig Albert as bedded out 
is compact in growth with foliage of the brightest green, and 
the flower trusses are supported clearly above it. ‘These are 
produced in great profusion, and the fine double flowers are 
striking by their massiveness and are attractive by their soft 
lively colour. A great advantage of this variety is that the 
decaying flowers shrivel and drop off instead of adhering to 
the trusses, as do the flowers of many double varieties, looking 
dismal and unsightly. That the first double Ivy-leaved Gera- 
nium should be so free and go useful is almost more than 
could have been expected. It combines all the good qualities 
which render a plant popular, and cannot fail to be largely 
grown. 

Jealousy must also become a general favourite in the flower 
garden, and it is also fine for cultivation in pots, but it is as 
a bedder that it is the most valuable. Whether the novel 
names was given in consequence of yellow being emblematical 
of jealousy, or whether the possession of this variety would 
provoke feelings of jealousy in the minds of others not possess- 
ing it, Mr. Cannell does not enlighten us; but certain it is 
that it is one of the best and most distinct bedders of the day 
—a variety to be coveted, and certain also is it that it contains 
more yellow in its petals than does any other Geranium. A 
small individual plant does not adequately show its merity, 
but to sea plants blooming in large numbers the play of yellow 
over the mass is very decided and- pleasing. It is dwarf yet 
of free growth, and the pips are of good shape. It flowers 
apparently as profusely as does Vesuvius, and like that well- 
known variety is likely to become a staple Geranium for flower- 
garden purposes. 

A litt'e must be said of the glass structures and their con- 
tents. A considerable extent of glass is projected, and some 
span-roofed houses—a total length of about 500 feet—are 
already erected. These are compactly and conveniently ar- 
ranged; they are light, durable, and well ventilated, and are 
admirably adapted for the increase and cultivation of plants. 
The low.r portions of the lights and rafters—indeed, every 
part of the woodwork near the gutters and floor—has been 
twice dipped in tar. The gutters between the houses are made 
with cement, and conduct the water to the tanks above men- 
tioned. The houses are glazed with stout English glass, 
bedded in putty and fastened with springs, no putty being 
used above the glass. ‘‘Circulators” arein the course of being 
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fixed to supply the heat, the water being conveyed by a 3-inch 
pipe along the floor of the house, returning by three pipes 
each an inch in diameter, and affixed to the roof above the 
plants—that is, three pipes are employed along each roof, or 
six pipes to each house. Were not this great innovation in 
heating by hot-water something more than a novel idea Mr. 
Cannell could not have afforded io have adopted it on such an 
extensive scale as is here projected and being carried out 
After much experience and careful testing and comparison he 
has adopted it as the most economical and best suited to {his 
purpose. A number of low pits or frames are heated in the 
same way—that is, the heat is conveyed from above the same 
as is heat from the sun, and also on the principle that as cold 
in winter ‘‘ comes in” by the lights—really heat escaping, it 
is at the lights that the heat is provided, being the place 
where it is most needed, and where if is the most effectual in 
preserving the plants from frost and damp. This topsy-turvy 
system of heating is in opposition to the orthodox notions of 
hot-water engineers, but it answered its purpose for several 
years at Woolwich, and there is no suspicion of any lack’of 
confidence in the mind of its introducer that it will not answer 
equally well on an extended scale at Swanley. 

Only very briefiy can the contents of the houses be alluded 
to. One house is filled with Geraniums—the newest and best 
varieties extant—the cream of English and continental raisers. 
The great variety of colour and the enormous trusses produce 
a remarkable display. Some of the newer double varieties are 
a great advance on the older kinds, the plants possessing the 
same short-jointed growth and freedom of flowering which is 
common to the single varieties. Almost every shade of colour 
is found in these varieties, from the pure white of Mdlle. Amelie 
Baltet to the rich magenta of M. Buchner. A few selected 
from this fine collection—the cream of the cream—may be 
relied on as highly superior. Little more can be done than to 
give their names, the particulars of them being truthfully 
detailed in Mr. Cannell’s “ Floral Guide.” Twelve splendid 
doubles are the following:—Madlle. Amelie Baltet (pure), and 
Lucy Lemoine (blush), whites ; Jewel and Meteor Flag, searlets ; 
Madame Dauphin and Madame Boutard, rose-coloured ; Madame 
Thibaut and Eugéne Bandowin, pink, suffused with purple; 
J. C. Rodbard and Henri Beurier, salmon-tinted; and C. H. 
Wegner and M. Buchner, crimson, suffused violet. That is a 
very select list, to be converted into a baker’s dozen by the 
addition of Mr. G. Smith’s semi-double variety Wonderful, a 
variety which should be possessed by everybody. It is a sport 
from Vesuvius, and has all the good qualities of the parent, 
but is more brilliant and semi-double. It will prove splendid 
both for pots and beds; and itis probable that others of the 
new race of doubles will also prove good bedders. The old 
varieties of doubles afford no idea of the merits of the ‘ later 
introductions.” A few of the most striking of the single Zonals 
were Lemoine’s Drapeau Tricolor and Deputé Valentine; Dr. 
Denny’s Astarte and Salathel; Mr. Pearson’s H. G. Henderson, 
Lord Zetland, Havelock, Louisa, Mrs. Lancaster, Mrs. Gregory, 
Ethel, T. F. Fenn, Lady Byron, Lucy Bosworth, John Gibbons, 
and Sir H. Stanhope. Apple Blossom (Cannell), Mrs. George 
Gordon (De Vere), Remus (Postans), Sir P. Dyke (Borrowdale), 
Marguerite Pouton (Bertrand), Seraph and Ivanhoe (George), 
Mrs. G. Smith and Dreadnought (Smith), and Vanessa (Miles). 
White Clipper remains the best of its section. Those area 
few of the very best of this fine collection. 

Another house is occupied with Fuchsias—healthy, hand- 
some plants of the choicest varieties. Fuchsias are indis- 
pensable for the summer decoration of conservatories. Mr. 
Cannell’s plan is to grow the plants quickly, permitting them 
to receive no checks, affording them abundant ventilation 
and very slight shade. Where all are so good it is difficult 
to eliminate ‘‘the best;’’ a few, however, may be found 
which are especially noticeable. One of the most striking 
is Aurora Superba as being the first step towards a yellow 
variety. The plant is vigorous and the flowers are fine; the 
tube and sepals being salmon and the corolla orange scarlet. 
Ethel (Bull) is remarkable by the great length of its pure 
white tube; and Fireworks is distinct by its profusion of 
pendulous brilliant buds. Champion of the World is still the 
largest double dark variety, and a white companion is found 
for it in Miss Lucy Finnis (Simmonds), which is profusely 
weighted with its enormous flowers. The best doub'e white, 
however, taking all its qualities into consideration, is Mrs. H. 
Cannell. Little Alice is also most lovely; aud Sir G. Wolseley, 
General Chanzy, and Avalanche are the best double darks. 
Of single varieties with light tubes and dark corollas White 
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Souvenir de Chiswick and Covent Garden White are two of | 


the freest and finest for decorative purposes. 


Guiding Star, | 


Rose of Denmark, and Lucy Mills are also as effective as ever. | 
The best singles haying white corollas are Mrs. E. Bennett and | 


Delight. Of dark singles Lord Falmouth is a grand new variety, 


and highly superior are T. T. Lowden, Model, Crown Prince of | 


Prussia, Enoch Arden, Gazelle, Father Ignatius, Try-me-Oh, 


First of the Day, and Day Dream. A Gistinct self-coloured 
variety is Sedan. Erecta yon Novelty is an erect and most 
profuse-flowering variety, attractive for pots and likely to be 
particularly effective when planted out. 
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superior plants have been that were singled-out in seed beds 
and left without moving when compared with others which 
had been transplanted. Last July I drilled some Walcheren 
Broccoli with great success. I sow the seed thinly in quarters 
where the plants are to remain. Thinning must be attended 
to early and in a gradual manner, so that in case of any of 


| the plants being destroyed there may be no blanks in the 
Swanley Gem, Dr. Kitto, Giddings, Roderic Dhu, Noblesse, | 


Another house is neerly filled with Petunias, principally | 
single-flowered varieties, which have been raised from seed. | 


This collection is remarkable for the extremely varied colours 


of the flowers, their high quality, rich markings, and delightful ' 


perfume. Many plants possess the bold rigid habits 
of the doubles. Some of the single flowers are from 
2 to 3 inches in diameter, and have large reticulated 
trumpet-shaped tubes; others are small, perfectly 
shaped, and chastely marked. Their colours range 
from white to magenta. Some of the varieties are to 
“be named. It is the finest strain of single Petunias 
that has probably ever been produced. 

It is interesting and also instructive to note the 
successful way by which Mr. Cannell raises his supply 
of Primulas, Cinerarias, and Calceolarias. This is an 
important branch of his business, and hundreds of 
thousands of these seedlings are now growing in seed 
boxes in low frames. The seed is sown on thoroughly 
moistened soil and the boxes are then placed in frames, 
which are thickly covered with mats and kept dark. 
That is all that is done or required, no soil or sand 
being sprinkled over the seed, and 95 per cent. of 
good seed will germinate. Itis exceedingly simple, but 
only a moment’s reflection is needed to convince one 
that it is the right plan to adopt. By this mode the 
soil needs no watering until after the seedlings appear. 
The mats are gradually removed when the plants ap- 
pear, and during fine nights the ‘‘ crop” is exposed 
to the refreshing influence of night air and dews, and the 
plants grow freely and vigorously. 

After writing so fuily of the flowers only a little can be said 
of the frnit at Swanley. The season’s crop is now gathered, 
but an idea may be given of the extent of its cultivation. 
On the “farm” adjoining the nursery a ton of Raspberries 
have this year been gathered before breakfast, and 11 tons 
of Strawberries have been sent to market by the same pro- 
prietor, Mr. Vincent. The total weight of Strawberries which 
have this year been gathered in the district is 80 tons. They 
were sent to London in vans, and to Manchester and the 
north in railway trucks. Fivepence per peck is paid for picking 
them, the fruit-pickers coming principally from London, and 
“* gipseying’’ in the locality. After ‘‘ fruiting’ is over they 
commence ‘ hopping.” and after the Hops are gathered they 
commence “ tatying”’—taking-up and storing Potatoes. The 
manner in which the fruit and Potatoes are grown may be 
alluded to in another communication. 

The district is evidently particularly suitable to the cul- 
tivation of ‘‘ flowers and fruit,’ and is also exceedingly salu- 
brious and conducive to the health of its inhabitants, for not 
only does Swanley contain superior examples of vegetation, 
but also, no doubt, the most wonderful specimen of humanity 
to be found in Her Majesty’s dominions, or probably in the 
world. 
been honoured with public notice, perhaps he may be alluded 
to here. His name is Richard Beenham, he will be twelve 
years of age on the 31st of the present month, his height is 
5 feet, his girth round the waist is 69 inches, and his weight 
upwards of 24 stones of 141bs.to thestone. Heis healthy and 
in possession of his faculties. His father is a basket-maker, 
and;the ‘‘ boy” appears to be learning the business.—J. 


DRILLING CABBAGE SHED. 


As the Brobdignagian Boy of Swanley has not yet | 


| efficient in action. 


| home purposes. 


Tue common culture of this plant, as everyone knows, is_ 
that of sowing the seed on a seed bed, and transplanting the | 


plants where they are to remain to produce Cabbages. 
drilling system precludes the necessity of transplanting, which 


The 


rows. I should be glad if some of the readers of your Journal 
would give us their opinion on the drilling system in gardens. 
—Wi1iam Gites. 


IMPROVED WATER BARROW. 
Tuts water barrow for garden purposes, to which is attached 
a patent rotary pump, is manufactured by Messrs. Barnard 
It is very simple in construction, and 


and Co., Norwich. 


The pump can be worked by a boy, and 
is capable of throwing a continuous stream of water to a 
distance of 40 feet or 50 feet. If treated with care (as any 
piece of good machinery should be) it will last for many years. 
These pumps should be well oiled after use, and when the jet 
pipe is removed a cork should be placed in the aperture of 
the pump. 


THE TIMBER SUPPLY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


A pampHLET we haye received on the ‘“‘ Timber Supply of 
the Dominion of Canada and the United States of America,” 
by Mr. James Little, reveals a state of consumption and waste 
of timber that must make our political economists and those 
interested in this great source of wealth reflect a little on the 
consequences. Twenty-five millions of dollars are received 
yearly from the forests. Mr. Little shows in his pamphlet that 
great waste is going on, that the Goyernments of Ontario and 
Quebec through their Crown Timber Office {generally under 
the control of lawyers quite ignorant of the duties), have been 
hastening the stripping of the country of its invaluable timber 
resources, which never can be reproduced, so far as the white 
Pine is concerned, by throwing them on the market without 
reference to the requirements of the trade—their object being 
to see which of them can raise the largest revenue and make 
the best exhibit in their budget speeches, regardless of the 
resources of the country. Mr. Little shows, by figures care- 
fully obtained, that the effect of this waste wiil be, at the rate 
of consumption going on, that there will not be a tree left, a 
dozen years hence, on this side of the Rocky Mountains, of the 
commercial woods which yield such large returns and supply 
The census of 1870 showed a production of 
sawed timber of 12,755,543,000 feet, and the addition of 
timber made into shingles and hewn, flattened and rounded 
timber used at home and exported (excluding firewood), reaches 
the enormous amount of 20,000,000,000 feet, or 30,000,000 of 


in a season like the present can only be performed during or | tons, from which Mr. Little estimates it would require more 
immediately after rain, and in case of a drought must be post- | than 50 per cent. more than the shipping of the whole world 


poned often for a long period. 


I have often remarked how | to freight that quantity from their Pacific states and terri- 
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tories to the Atlantic seaboard, besides distribution or cost of 
carriage to points of consumption. The State of Maine— 
Known as the Pine-tree State of the Union—has its forests all 
but stripped of that wood, and the work of cutting up the 
Spruce out of logs 6 to 8 inches in diameter, to glut its own 
and the English market, is being carried on by the mills. 
Statisticians calculate that the constant drain will exhaust the 
State within five years. It appears that other eastern States, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
and the States of New York, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, &c., 
at one time dense forests of the finest Pine timber, are denuded 
of that product, and have little timber left. All kinds of 
rubbish are being sawed up, patches of firewood are being 
thinned, and these States are large purchasers of Michigan 
and Canada Pine and Spruce timber to supplement their own 
valueless home product. Even firewood has almost disappeared. 
it is stated that Pennsylvania, one of the best Pine-producing 
States of the Union as regards the quality and extent of its 
timber, is within a few years of its exhaustion. 

_ Arecent writer on the subject says consumers are awaken- 
ing to a knowledge of the important fact that the Pine re- 
sources of Pennsylvania are not inexhaustible. The dense 
forests bordering the Susquehanna, the mountains of the 
Monongahela Valley, and the majestic trees which covered 
thickly a few years ago the whole area, and appeared sufficient 
to supply the demands of a future however distant, now show 
signs of speedy exhaustion. Some of these States are only 
just beginning to be awakened to the truth, and are earnestly 
considering means to stop the reckless management and waste 
which has been going on for years. Pine-lumbering is one of 


the finest industries of Pennsylvania, and every suggestion to | 
check the impending loss must be considered. LEven the coal | 


regions cannot supply enough timber to furnish the necessary 
props, though once famed for their Pine. It is declared by 
the same writer that four years ‘“ will exhaust the supply of 
the Susquehanna Valley, and the now comparatively neglected 
Hemlock will become the staple of the timber trade of that 
Section, as it has been for years in the Delaware region.” 

To give an instance of the exhausting process going on, it 
may be stated*the State of Pennsylvania manufactured and 
consumed, according to the last census, 1,610,000,000 of feet, 


about 500,000,000 of which were Pine, the remainder being | 


Hemlock, and this vast amount is three times as much as is 
shipped from Quebec of both deals and timber, if the latter 
Were gawn into boards. Virginia, Carolina, Mississippi, Ten- 
hessee, Kentucky, &c., have Pitch Pine and Cypress, which 
cannot take the place of White Pine. This is being destroyed 
by turpentine farmers at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
The wood is found to decay rapidly in buildings when in con- 
tact with mortar; hence the low estimate of this timber in the 
English market. 

_ We need not give more instances of the wholesale slaughter- 
ing of these once magnificent Pine forests, and we may inquire 
in passing, What the effects are likely to be of this devastating 
and sweeping operation? Commercially, the States must 
suffer—a great soures of wealth is being sacrificed with reck- 
jessness; and, physically, we can scarcely estimate the con- 
Sequence of this vast destruction of forests in altering the 
balance of natural laws. The author shows, by statistical re- 
turns of industries in which wood plays a*great part—as 
carriages, furniture, bridges, ships, railway sleepers, fences, 
telegraph poles, &c.—what must be looked for when the sup- 
plies of these great industries are cut off. All the commercial 
convulsions and monetary crises that have ever happened will 
be nothing compared to the calamity occasioned by a dearth 
of timber. Yet, in ignorance of this, the lumbermen keep 
slashing away, and appear to be hastening on the crisis, as if 
their business was to extirpate this source of industry. The 
Same complaint is made of the Valley of the Ottawa, Nova 
Scotia, and other States. Lumbermen are nowrecklessly throw- 
ing away what in five years’ time would be worth £5000 an 
acre. It is stated that in five years neither Pine timber, nor 
deals, nor Spruce will be shipped from Quebec, and timber 
will be higher on that side of the Atlantic than this. 

The writer in conclusion suggests a remedy which Ontario 
at once, and Quebec in two years’ time, can do; and that is, 
to stop the getting-out of square timber in the woods, which 
occasions the loss of one quarter of the most valuable part of 
the tree, and the greater destruction of cutting down trees to 
make into timber, but which, from some imperfection, is 
found unsuited, and is allowed to rot in the woods, although 
much would be valuable for saw logs. Fire is also a source of 


great destruction in forests, which follows the getting-out of 
square timber, as the least spark in dry weather ignites the 
hewings, and sets the forest ablaze. The only remedy for all 
this waste is to stop the making of square timber for export- 
ation.—(English Mechanic.) 

(This suggests that not only in America, but in Europe, 
planting of timber trees should be encouraged. Admiral Col- 
lingwood used to have a supply of acorns in his pocket, made 
a hole with his stick, and dropped one in wherever he thought 
the young Oak would prosper. | 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE SOCIETY. 


Tue Exhibition for this year was held in the Botanical 
Gardens, Stretford, Manchester, on the 11th and 12th inst., and 
florists from the midland counties, from the north, and from 
the south met together in great numbers, most of them bringing 
flowers with them ; some, like Messrs. Simonite, Bowers, Rudd, 
Booth, and others staging nearly a hundred flowers each. We 
cannot say that the arrangements were perfect. In the first 
place, the members were called together by the Secretary when 
the flowers were staged, and the Judges were selected from 
amongst them by vote; and certainly some of them were not 
adequate to the position allotted to them. In the next place, 
the conservatory ought to have been cleared of all the exhibitors 
before the judging commenced, and no one ought to have been 
admitted until the awards had been declared. It is bad enough 
for Judges to face disappointed exhibitors after their labours are 
finished, but to be surrounded with them while their work is 
going on ought not to be allowed. Perhaps it was owing to this 
that several mistakes were made. And here it may be as well 
to remark on the critical acumen of the Judges. In the prin- 
cipal class for Carnations in twelve distinct sorts, a pan sent by 
Mr. G. Rudd of very fine flowers (indeed the premier flower inthe 
Exhibition was found in his stand) was disqualified from having 
a splendid flower of Sarah Payne (Ward), one or other of the 
petals of which was wanting in bizarre, but on carefully looking 
over the petals not one could be found that had not any spot or 
bar of the purple. The same exhibitor was also disqualified in 
the principal Picotee class by having two light red-edged flowers 
in it so nearly alike that the Judges could not distinguish them, 
Ooe was Thomas Williams and the other Rev. F. D. Horner. 
These two decisions were ultimately altered by the managers of 
the Show, but not until 6 p.m. of the day of exhibition, and fourth 
prizes were awarded in each class. 

The Show was a very good one. Most of the flowers, though 
not very large, were remarkably clean and fresh, but they did 
not stand very well, as the two days were very hot and the glass 
roof of the building was not sufficiently shaded. This wasa 
misfortune in another sense, as the beautiful markings are best 
brought out in a subdued light. 

The following are the awards of the Judges:—Twelve Carna- 
tions (distinct), Mr. Jonathan Booth, Pole Lane, Failsworth, 
Manchester, was first with Garibaldi, Jas. Merryweather, Ivan- 
hoe, Admiral Curzon, Earl of Wilton, Sir J. Paxton, John Keet, 
Annihilator, Lovely Ann, Juno, Sportsman, and Lord Milton. 
Second, Thomas Bowers, Esq., Dirkhill, Bradford, with Admiral 
Curzon, a grand flower; Sportsman, Squire Meynell, John Rich, 
Clipper, a new scarlet flake of fine quality; Eccentric Jack, 
E. S. Dodwell, Sir J. Paxton, Mars, Lord Raglan, John Bailey, 
and Mayor of Nottingham. Third, Mr. Benjamin Simonite, 
Rough Bank, Sheffield, with Frank Simonite, Mr. Findlay, 
F. D. Horner, John Simonite, Jas. Douglas, Samuel Barlow, 
Sportsman, Earl Stamford, Admiral Curzon, and Hector. 
Richard Gorton, Esq., Gilderbrook, Eccles near Manchester, 
was fourth with a stand of very bright flowers; amongst them 
Mercury, Jas. Cheatham, very fine; Warrior, and Rose of Sta- 
pleford. An equal fourth was given to Geo. Rudd, Esq., Under- 
cliffe, Bradford, for his disqualified stand; and Mr. Joseph 
Chadwick, Ashton-under-Lyne, was fifth. 

In the class for twelve Picotees, distinct, there was also very 
close competition, and it contained some very fine flowers. Mr. 
Booth, whose flowers were just in at the right time, was again 
first with Mrs. Sammers, Mrs. May, Morning Star, William 
Summers, J. B. Bryant, Mary, very fine; Countess of Wilton, 
Miss Wood, Cynthia, Scarlet Queen, Ann Lord, and Edith Dom- 
brain ; this last sort has been very fine in the north this year. 
Mr. Simonite was second with J. B. Bryant, Mrs. Douglas, Jenny 
Ibbison, Mrs. Gorton; Mrs. Summers, Mrs. F. D. Horner (in 
memoriam), Silvia, and unnamed seedlings; except J. B. Bryant 
this stand was composed entirely of Mr. Simonite’s own seed- 
lings. Robert Lord, Esq., Todmorden, was third. In his stand 
were good flowers of Miss Horner, Ann Lord, Minnie, Alice, 
and Miss Small. Messrs. Bower & Rudd were placed equal 
fourth. 

The next class for twelve Carnations in nine distinct sorts 
Mr. Booth was again first. In this stand were Uncle Tom, Lord 
Napier, True Briton, &c. Second came. Mr. Simonite with 
J. D. Hextall, Desdemona, Othello, and seedlings. Third, G. 
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Rudd, Esq.; in this stand Sarah Payne, Clipper, and Falcon- 
bridge were fine. Mr. John Beswick, Middleton, was fourth, 
and Richard Gorton, Esq., fifth. In this stand were fine blooms 
of Graceless Tom and James Cheetham, and the best Sarah 
Payne in the Exhibition. 

In the corresponding class for Picotees Mr. Booth won the 
first place with very fine flowers, Miss Lee, Mrs. Dodwell, 
Nymph, and Mrs. Lord being especially superior. Mr. Simonite 
was second with Mrs. Niven, J. B. Bryant, Mrs. Summers, and 
seedlings, Third, Mr. Beswick. This stand contained amongst 
others Bonny Jane, Beauty of Plumstead, Ann Lord, and Mr. 
Harland. R. Gorton, Esq., was fourth with John Smith, a fine 
flower; Nymph, and Mrs. Booth. G. Rudd, Esq., was fifth. 

For six distinct Carnations Robert Lord, Esq., was first with 
John Keet, Juno, Sportsman, Lord Raglan, Admiral Curzon, 
and Clipper. Mr. Booth second; Mr. Rudd, Mr. Simonite, and 
Mr. Chadwick taking the remaining prizes in the order named. 

For six distinct Picotees Mr. Simonite was first with Mrs. 
Summers, Mrs. Simonite, Teresa, J. B. Bryant, and a seedling. 
Mr. Booth; R. Gorton, Esq.; 5. Cooper, Esq., Timperley, 
Cheshire, and Mr. Chadwick being the remaining prizewinners. 

The prizes for the best single blooms brought out a large com- 
petition, some of the growers showing at least » dozen blooms 
in each of the classes. 

é CARNATIONS. 

Scarlet Bizarres.—1, R. Lord with Admiral Curzon. 2 and 8, J. Booth 
with Admiral Curzon and Admiral Napier. 4, — Simonite with a seedling. 
5, T. Bowers with Sir Joseph Paxton. 

Crimson Bizarres.—1, 3, 4, and 6, — Simonite with John Simonite, Eecen- 
tric Jack, and Samuel Barlow. 2, 8. Cooper with Rifleman. 5, J. Booth 
with Lord Raglan. 

Rose Flakes.—1 and 2, R. Lord with Sportsman. 3, — Simonite with Rev. 
F. D. Horner. 4,— Beswick with Clipper. 5, J. Booth with Wm. Harland. 
6, T. Bowers with Clipper. 

Rose Flakes.—1 and 2, R. Lord with John Keet and a seedling. 38, T. 
Bowers with E. T. Dodwell. 4 and 6, J. Booth with James Merryweather and 
Lovely Ann. 5, — Whittaker with Crista-galli. 

Purple Flakes,—1 and 4, R. Lord with Juno. 2, T. Bowers with Squire 
Meynell. 3,—Simonite with James Douglas. 6, J. Booth with Lady Peel. 
6, — Beswick with Harl of Wilton. 

PICOTEES. 

Heavy-edged Red.—1 and 2, T. Bowers with J. B. Bryant and Mrs. Dod- 
well. 8,— Beswick with a seedling. 4, R. Lord with John Smith. 5,8. 
Cooper witb Miss Small. 6, J. Booth with Brunette. 

Light Red-edged._t, 2, 3, 4, 6, — Simonite with Mrs. Gorton and four 
seedlings. 5, T. Bowers with William Summers. 

Heavy Purple-edged.—1 and 2, R. Gorton with Mrs. Summers and Norfolk 
Beauty. 3and 4, — Simonite with seedlings. 5, — Beswick with Mrs. Sum- 
mers. 6, J. Booth with Alliance. 

Light Purple-edged._1, — Beswick with Mary. 2, R. Gorton with Mary. 
3,5. Cooper with Aun Lord. 4 and 6, R. Lord with Alice and a seedling. 
5, — Simonite with a seedling. 

Heavy Rose-edge.—1 and 4, R, Lord with Miss Horner. 2and 8, J. Booth 
with Mrs. Lord. 5, — Mellor with Edith Dombrain. 6, — Beswick with 
Bonny Jane. 

Light Rose-edge.—1, R. Lord with Miss Wood. 2, J. Booth with Miss 
Wood. 3 and 6, T. Bowers with Ethel. 4,— Beswick with Miss Nicholls, 
5, — Mellor with Bertha. 

Flowers to which first-class certificates were awarded :— - 

Carnations.—Scarlet Bizarre : Othello, a very distinct flower 
with rich markings. Itis the darkest flower that has yet been 
seen, with a broad stout petal and a smooth outline. Crimson 
Bizarres: Samuel Barlow, a very beautiful flower of the largest 
size, and in the formation resembles Isaac Wilkinson, with 
colours brighter and more defined and better petals. Frank 
Simonite.—This is quite distinct, and a grand flower of large 
size and immense breadth and smoothness of petal, markings 
very regular. John Simonite, a seedling from Jenny Lind 
(Puxley), very large and a most striking flower; white, very 
pure. Purple-flake: James Douglas is, perhaps, a seedling 
from Mayor of Nottingham, but it is much superior to that sort ; 
the white is very pure, the flakes regular and well defined; 
petals broad, stout in substance, and quite smooth. Scarlet- 
flake: Rev. F. D. Horner.—This sort stands very high in its 
class; it is certainly the most constant, and has the smoothest 
petal, the markings very regular. Colour bright scarlet. 

Picotres.—The following varieties like the above have been 
raised by Mr. Benjamin Simonite, Rough Bank, Sheffield, and 
amongst them will be found some of the finest and best-marked 
flowers in existence, and when they are grown under better cir- 
cumstances they may be expected to be seen instill better form. 
Light Red-edges: Mrs. Simonite. This gained the premium 
prize as the best Picotee in the Exhibition. It is certainly 
grand, petals smooth, shell-like, pearly white, with fine wire 
edge. Mrs. F. D. Horner is best described as a red-edged Mary, 
and will hold a high position in years to come. Mrs. Gorton, 
fine smooth petal without spot or bar, and wire edge. Mrs. 
Douglas, one of the most distinct flowers exhibited. It is a 
lovely flower with smooth petals and well-defined medium 
mauve-purple edge. Silvia, a chaste and elegant flower with 
the finest purple wire edge yet seen. Similar awards were also 
given to Rose-flake Carnation EH. 8, Dodwell (Bower). It has 
brilliant cherry-rose flakes, and very neat. Mrs. Dodwell (Lord), 
another Rose-flake of good substance, and bright deep rose 
flakes regularly disposed, smooth petal. Miss Horner (Lord), a 
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very fine, heavy, rose-edge, lighter in colour than Edith Dom- 
brain, and a better flower. 

Perhaps an equal number of first-class certificates has never 
been awarded in one day for these florists’ flowers. 

As a supplement to the Carnation Show, collections of fruit 
and flowers were sent by various exhibitors. The Society’s 
silver medal was given to Mr. J. T. Rayner, gardener to E 
Molyneux, Esq., Rock Park, Birkenhead, for two splendid 
bunches of well-finished Black Hamburgh Grapes; their united 
weight was 11 1bs. 10 ozs. 

First-class cultural commendations were also given to Mr. W. 
Leech, Fallowfield, near Manchester, for a good Saccolabium 
Blumei majus; to S. Cooper, Esq., for Adiantum farleyense ; 
to Mr. John Rylands for black and white Grapes; and a first- 
class certificate was awarded to Mr. Hill, gardener, Keele Hall, 
for a new white-fleshed Melon. 

The following had first-class commendations :—Mr. Upjohn, 
gardener to the Earl of Ellesmere for a collection of fruit in 
twelve distinct sorts ; it comprised Black Hamburgh and Duke 
of Buccleuch Grapes, the latter with immense berries, Pines, 
Peaches, and Nectarines, and a Melon; the collection was well 
setup. Messrs. G. & W. Yates for bouquets; and Mr. Leech 
for Oncidium macranthum. 


TAUNTON DEANE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Avaeust 10TH. 


Tur Royal Agricultural Society of England held their Show 
at Taunton last year, and hence the great annual gathering in 
connection with the Horticultural Society was omitted, so that 
it was two years since I had the pleasure of visiting this most 
charming Somersetshire town. During that time of course 
changes had taken place; a new Secretary had been appointed, 
but in many respects there had been no change. There was the 
same gala-day appearance about the town; bunting was largely 
displayed ; the streets were crowded, not only with the carriages 
of the neighbouring gentry but by holiday-keepers of all sorts ; 
while in the Vivary Park, where the Exhibition was held, there 
was to be seen the same array of tents filled with the produc- 
tions of most of the old and many new exhibitors. The same 
genial reception was given to all who were partakers in the 
arrangements. Judges and officers of the Society, and leading 
exhibitors met together to talk over horticulture and to give 
and receive hints on the subjects of deepest interest to them. 

The extremely dry and scorching weather that we have lately 
experienced had its effect upon the cut flowers, and togethe 
with the utter carelessness of the railway people tended some- 
what to mar the Show. The plants of the Messrs. Drummond 
never left Bath, as the Great Western Railway had no trucks to 
take them; while of the eight boxes of cut Roses brought by 
Mr. Prince, and which were deposited safely at nine o’clock the 
night before at the Taunton station, only two could be put up, 
the others having been turned completely over, and shavings, 
moss, tubes, and Roses all mixed together. It must have been 
the result of thorough carelessness. Then, unfortunately, there 
is no redress; and indeed when one sees what has happened 
on these southern lines lately I suppose Mr. Prince would 
be told that it was fortunate it was only his boxes and not 
himself that came to grief. But notwithstanding these draw- 
backs the Show was a most excellent one, the two collections of 
stove and greenhouse plants exhibited by Mr. Cypher of Chel- 
tenham, and Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, & Co. of Exeter, being 
probably as fine collections as ever were exhibited in the month 
of August. The Heaths in the former collection were superb 
specimens of culture. Ferns also were contributed by the samo 
exhibitors and by Messrs. Bryant & Co. of Bath in fine order, 
including good specimens of Adiantum farleyense. ‘There were 
also some fine Palms and excellent specimens of Lycopods. 
Mr. Williams of Holloway sent a large number of new and rare 
plants not for competition; and the large number of zonal 
Pelargoniums contributed to the gaiety of this tent, which formed 
the principal point of attraction. But surely 1 may suggest to 
the promoters of the Show that it is time to discard the classes 
for tricolor and bronze Pelargoniums.* August is much too late 
for them, and the fancy for them has so completely altered that 
no one would regret to see other classes substituted for them. 
It is impossible at this season to distinguish varieties, and if an 
exhibitor chose to putup three or four of a sort it would be very 
difficult to distinguish them, 5 

The amateurs’ classes were not quite so well filled as I have 
seen them, but here again the weather has been unpropitious. 
‘Amateurs have not the same appliances nor the large collections. 
that nurserymen have, and hence when such tropical weather 
as this comes and a plant or two is driven out of bloom they are 
nonplussed ; yet in some of the classes, notably in the zonal 
Pelargoniums, their plants were better than the nurserymen’s, 
being more compact in growth and more full of bloom; and in 
Ferns and Lycopods and Fuchsias there were sme remarkably 
fine exhibits. 

Amongst cut flowers the most telling stand was that of Gla- 
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diolus sent in by Messrs. Kelway & Son, the well-known raisers 
of Langport. With one exception, that of Shakespeare, their 
flowers were all of their own raising, and were of their usual 
excellence. It is, however, useless to give the names, as pro- 
bably many of them may not be in commerce for years to come; 
and purchasers would do better to let Mr. Kelway choose those 
he may send rather than trouble themselves with names, of 
which they will have probably to be told “ They are not on our 
list yet.” And no description can give any adequate idea of the 
colouring of the flowers. Two of them, Mr. Marshall and Dr. 
Woodruffe, were awarded first-class certificates, the former 
named after the enthusiastic owner of Belmont close to Taunton, 
and the latter the indefatigable Secretary of the Society. 

I was sorry to see so few competitors for the ladies’ prizes, 
but those which were exhibited were very good. Miss Cypher 
of Cheltenham arranged a table with her usual excellent taste, 
and the dinner-table stands were all in good style. In the cot- 
tagers’ productions the fruit and vegetables fell somewhat short 
owing to the dry weather; but one was astonished to see such 
Carrots,-Onions, and Celery exhibited in such a season. 

A brilliant day (so different from the gale of two years ago) 
added of course greatly to the success of the Exhibition. The 
Secretaries and Committee worked hard to make all go straight, 
and I should imagine that in a pecuniary sense their efforts 
must have been successful, and that the Taunton Deane Horti- 
cultural Society has in this summer of brilliant sunshine scored 
& success.—D., Deal. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Avaust 16TH. 


Fruit Commirree.—H. Webb, Esq., in the chair. Several 
Melons were submitted to the notice of the Committee, but 
although many of them were imposing in appearance they were 
deficient in flavour. Mr. James Hussey, gardener to D. Pearce, 
Esq., Northend Villa, Hammersmith, was awarded a cultural 
commendation for four brace of Telegraph Cucumber. Mr. H. 
Luckhurst, gardener to A. Nesbitt, Esq., Oldlands Hall, Uck- 
field, sent two bunches of Ferdinand de Lesseps Grape, which 
were deliciously flavoured and perfumed; also Victoria Red 
Currants, which were very fine and similar to the unnamed dish 
that was exhibited from Chiswick at the last meeting; also very 
fine and well flavoured Harly Rivers Peaches, to which a letter 
of thanks wasawarded. An excellent dish of Victoria Nectarines 
was exhibited by Mr. Tillery, Welbeck, and received a cultural 
commendation. Mr. Flint, gardener to E. Lee, Esq., Loam Pit 
Hill House, Lewisham, had a similar award for good dishes of 
Royal George Peaches and Hlruge Nectarines. Mr. Flint also 
exhibited good examples of the Golden Perfection Melon. 

Mr. Turner, Slough, exhibited The Schoolmaster Potato, a 
round, rough-skinned, handsome tuber, which has been proved 
by the Committee to be of superior quality. The haulm re- 
sembles that of Bresee’s Prolific, but is more compact in growth. 

_A similar award was made to Messrs. James Veitch & Sons for 
a seedling, a handsome tuber, the plant being of erect growth. 
Mr. Parsons, Danesbury House, Welwyn, exhibited Magnum 
Bonum Onions, a selection from the Globe, and well grown. A 
collection of Apples, including Duchess of Oldenburgh, Charle- 
magne, American Crab, &c., was sent from the Society’s garden 
at Chiswick. They were ripe and briskly flavoured, the Ameri- 
can Crab being also attractive in appearance. 


Froran Commirrer.—Mr. W. Bull in the chair. Messrs. 
Veitch & Sons exhibited a plant of Dendrobium bigibbum super- 
bum, a rare and distinct Australian species, with purplish lilac 
sepals and petals, and a deeper lip; a valuable Dendrobe which 
is seldom seen, and which should be included in all collections. 
A first-class certificate wasawarded. Mr. D. Ross, The Gardens, 
St. Martin’s Abbey, Perth, was awarded a first-class certificate 
for Lobelia St. Martin’s Blue, a compact-growing variety, having 
flowers of the deepest indigo blue and bronzy-brown foliage. 
Itis highly distinct, and cannot fail to be valuable for bedding 
purposes. 

_ Messrs. Kelway & Son, Langport, exhibited twenty-four varie- 
ties of Gladioli, for which a vote of thanks was awarded. Of 
these, first-class certificates were given to Dr. Hogg, a charming 
variety, the centre of the petals being white edged with very 
bright rose, and blotched with cerise ; to Lady Aberdare, a large 
and crimped flower, blush, blotched and barred with deep rosy 
purple; and Rev. J. M. Berkeley, a very full and smooth flower, 
cerise with scarlet flakes, a fine variety. Similar awards were 
made to Mr. Barron, Elvaston Nurseries, Derby, for Cupressus 
Lawsoniana elegantissima, and Retinospora tetragonia aurea. 
The former is the most intensely golden of all Conifers, the 
stems as well as the foliage being yellow; and the latter is ex- 
tremely attractive, is of pyramidal habit, green, heavily tinted 
with yellow, and of compact feathery habit. 

Mr. Turner, Slough, exhibited eight varieties of Dahlias, two 
of which—Drake Lewis and Canary—received first-class certifi- 
cates. The former a seedling from John Standish, and is ex- 
ceedingly deep and full; itis of an intense scarlet colour, and 


undoubtedly possesses great merit. The latter is a well-formed 
flower of pure canary yellow, and very attractive. Mr. Turner 
also exhibited Rose Royal Standard, which was certificated last 
year, proving that it is not only a good Rose, butis a continuous 
bloomer. 

First-class certificates were awarded to Messrs. Froebel & Co., 
Neumunster, Zurich, for Begonias Miranda and Otto Forster. 
These are of the B. imperialis type, having plush-like foliage with 
light markings, and are distinct and ornamental. 

Mr. Roberts, gardener to W. Terry, Esq., Peterborough House, 
Fulham, exhibited two plants in 8-inch pots of the striking 
Gloriosa superba. The plants were laden with flowers, and a 
vote of thanks was worthily awarded for them. Mr. Chapman, 
gardener to B. Reeves, Esq., North End Lodge, Walham Green, 
exhibited Crinum giganteum, and received a vote of thanks. 
A similar mark cf approval was voted to Mr. Spinks, gardener 
to H. Quilter, Esq., Lower Grounds, Aston Park, Birmingham, 
for Lobelias White Beauty and The Gem, the latter being after 
the style of the pink variety Omen. Both these are evidently 
useful bedding kinds. Mr. Laing, Forest Hill Nursery, exhi- 
pited a self-coloured Fuchsia, Lord Beaconsfield, a very iree- 
growing and profuse-flowering variety. 

As may be seen in our advertising columns, some able gardeners 
of the Society are disengaged, whom the Council are desirous of 
recommending to those needing their services. 


OUR BORDER FLOWERS—BELLFLOWERS. 


Brwuriowers are found in almost all parts of the habitable 
globe (many of them continuing in bloom for months), and 
are grown in most gardens, from the palace to the cottage. 

Such kinds as Campanula pumila, C. pulla, C. pusilla, 
C. Barrelieri, C. garganica, are charming plants for summer 
for edging purposes. In some of our northern counties the 
last-named species may often be seen in many windows—one 
of the most beautiful of window plants, continuing in bloom 
for months. I have known Campanula carpatica used as a 
bedding plant, and for a light blue bed it is very effective. 
C. muroalis is a lovely border plant, and ought to be in every 
garden and on every rockery, as should those named above. 
C. hederacea is a most attractive plant, requiring care, and 
in some situations protection; it is a charming plant in a cool 
fernery under glass. Perhaps the most striking kinds of the 
family are the blue and white Campanula coronata. They are 
telling plants for exhibition purposes, as are many other kinds. 
Many of them are useful for pot culture and indoor decoration. 
For this purpose none are better adapted than Campanula 
Van Houttei; it is one of the finest of the race. They are all 
easy to cultivate, and are easily increased by division. Some 
may be raised from seed. They require good sandy loam and 
drainage, water when required, and room to develope them- 
selves. The taller kinds require staking to protect them from 
being broken by the wind. They will wel! repay any extra 
care bestowed upon them.—VERITAS. 


NOTHS AND GLEANINGS. 


Av a convened meeting of the WiwsLEepon GARDENERS’ 
Socrzry held in the Institute on Tuesday evening, August 8th, 
to arrange for the recommencement of their evenings’ reading 
and debating class, after a recess of two months, Mr. Oller- 
head proposed that they should re-open their meetings with a 
social supper to which a number of eminent horticulturists 
should be invited, the supper to take place in the Lecture 
Hall, and to be arranged for on easy terms, so as not to shut 
out anyone residing in the outlying or other districts who may 
wish to be present or take part in the proceedings. Supper 
being over, a lecture or subject relating to horticulture to be 
brought forward for discussion. This motion met the unani- 
mous approval of the members present, and a list of about 
fifty who were desizous to join was at once jotted down, which 
number is expected to be greatly increased. Those residing 
at a distance desirous to take part in the proceedings may 
communicate with Mr. James Ollerhead, The Gardens, Wim- 
bledon House, S.W., on or before the 22nd day of August, as 
the supper is arranged for on the 25th. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman (Mr. Ollerhead) closed a very agreeable and 
pleasant evening. Mr. Ollerhead was the oxiginator of this 
Society. 

—— A uuerine of the members of the Penarcontum Society 
will be held on Wednesday, August 23rd, at noon, in the Chiswick 
gardens, to inspect the collections of Pelargoniums growing 
there, and to discuss matters relevant to the objects of the 
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Society and its arrangements for the ensuing year. A luncheon 
at 5s. each will be provided at 2.30 p.m. for those who inform 
Mr. Barron (Royal Horticultural Society’s garden, Chiswick, 
ondon) not later than the 21st inst. of their wish to partake 
thereof. 


—— Ar the Alexandra Palace, in Mr. J. T. Peacock’s col- 
lection, there are at present three very rare Acaves in bloom— 
Agave laxa, A. Besserriana, and A. bromeliefolia. 


Messrs. Ewine & Co., nurserymen, Norwich, have sent 
us fruits of two sorts of PLums both ripe with them some time 
before Rivers’s Early Prolific (both are ten days later this 
season than usual). Blue Perdrigon they have been gather- 
ing this season since the 7th of July, and it is of fine quality 
as usual, and a great bearer. Hubbard’s Early Prolific is just 
(August 11th) coming fit; this is a great bearer, but the qua- 
lity is poor; in size it is superior to Rivers’s Early Prolific. 
The only two places round Norwich having a fair crop of Plums 
this year are their own orchard, and the other at Somerleyton 
Hall near Lowestoft. In the latter place the large Apple trees 
are nearly destroyed by American blight. In west Norfolk the 
market gardeners talk of Plums being worth 1d. each. 


— QuiTE a feature just now in the border outside the 
curvilinear range at Glasnevin is CrINUM ORNATUM. Fancy a 
Crinum with a stem nearly as thick as that of the giant 
C. amabile of our stoves, with flaccid spreading leaves, each 
some 5 feet or more in length, and where widest half a foot 
broad, with a flower stem 4 feet high, and thick and stout as a 
walking-stick, and crowned with an umbel of a score of pen- 
dulous, white, rose-tinted flowers, each nearly as large as that 
of the Belladonna Lily, and the reader will have a good idea of 
this grand hardy Amaryllid. Yes, perfectly hardy; for some 
Six years or so have it and its companion plant, C. Mooreii, 
stood out without the slightest protection, and among these 
years were some of a character to make the test of hardihood 
one of the most crucial kind. These two magnificent Crinums 
are gains indeed to our gardens, and for their introduction 
and the interesting fact of showing their hardihood the lovers 
of choice hardy plants have reason to feel indebted to Dr. 
Moore and Glasnevin. There are several other new and in- 
teresting plants in flower there just now, among others the 
stately Natal Hyacinth, Hyacinthus candicans.—(Farmers’ 
Gazette.) 

— Mk. Tuomas Suorrrt writes that GuoriosA SUPERBA is 
quite hardy, and succeeds if planted in light rich sandy soil in 
@ dry situation—at the foot of wall or on rockwork, perfect 
drainage being indispensable. A few ashes‘or fern placed over 
it will be of service in severe winters. 


—— THE application of the term moTHER, whether to plants 
or other natural objects, intimates that it was considered-the 
origin, the parent of some specialty. ‘‘ Mother of Thyme” 
intimates that it is the producer of incense, it is fragrant all 
the year; both in Greek and Anglo-Saxon Thyme refers to 
incense or perfume. ‘‘ Mother of Pearl’ is a lining of the 
shell of the oysters which yield pearls. ‘‘ Mother of Millions ” 
is the popular name of the Linaria Cymbalaria, and was sup- 
posed by the old herbalists to promote fecundity. 


— WE earnestly commend the following extracts to our 
readers, and emphatically say ‘‘ Do likewise :’—“‘ It has been 
one of my greatest pleasures during the past year to distribute 
some hundreds of bunches of flowers to the sick and infirm 
poor, and in every case the gift has been received with grateful 
thanks. Through the kindness of those who have sent the 
flowers, often the choicest their gardens afforded, many a 
lonely widow’s heart has been made to rejoice, and many a 
Sick one has been cheered and helped on towards recovery : 
and the rich perfume they shed in the sick chamber has at 
once been a solace and a joy. One poor old lady who had 
been ill a long weary time, when I took her a bunch of flowers 
said, ‘It was like bringing the Garden of Eden into the room.’ 
Another, who had not spoken for a long time, found her long- 
lost speech in praise of a beautiful little bouquet I had placed 
on a table at her bedside. Cases might be multiplied, the 
only difficulty being to find one where the flowers have not 
been like angels’ visits.’ ‘‘ The following is from the matron 
of our General Infirmary :—‘ Flowers in the wards of a hospital 
not only help to enliven the dull monotony of the wards, but, 
by affording some new train of pleasant thought, they enable 
the patients, for a short time at least, to forget their sufferings. 
Often have I seen the pained face of a patient light up with a 
smile at the sight of a few spring flowers. Rely on it, it is 
such small delicate attentions as these, showing that some- 
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body takes an interest in them, and looks on them, not ag 
logs of wood, but as men and women having sympathies and 
affections, that make all the difference to the comfort and 
contentment of the sick. The following instance shows how 
the flowers are valued :—A fisherlad of sixteen had his leg so 
severely injured that amputation was necessary. A day or 
two after the operation somebody sent a present of a few 
Violets, and the notice and care he took of them would have 
well rewarded the donor. One day an attendant pretended to 
take them away, on which he said, ‘ No! you may take away my 
dinner or my wine, but you must not take away my flowers.’”’ 
—(Report on Distribution of Flowers at Hull in 1875.) 


Tue ‘‘ American Gardeners’ Monthly” states that ‘‘ the 
EXHIBITIONS OF FRUITS at the Centennial promise to be a 
great success. Horticultural societies from Iowa, Michigan, 
Kansas, Indiana, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Canada haye asked 
for space for ten thousand plates for the 12th of September 
exhibit. It will no doubt be the most wonderful sight ever 
seen in the world, and Philadelphia ought to be the great 
central point for horticulturists in September, 1876.” It is 
further stated that a choice collection of plants exhibited by 
Messrs. James Veitch & Sons of Chelsea have been presented 
to the city of Philadelphia. 


THE OLD MARKET GARDENS anp NURSERIES 
OF LONDON.—No. 11. 


Rarip have been the changes that have passed over London 
nursery gardens during the last fifty years; so much go, that 
a@ map of London prepared to indicate these in the ‘‘ good old 
times’’ when the Prince Regent had become King, and one 
showing the present extent and localities of these useful 
establishments, would exhibit a wonderful contrast. Only 
here and there does a nursery survive which approximates to 
the busy parts of London, and the owner of which has refused 
to listen to ‘‘ the voice of the charmer,” preferring to go on in 
the old style that his father, or perhaps his grandfather, did 
before him, though the smoke of the metropolis is sadly op- 
posed to his successful cultivation of any plants that require 
& pure atmosphere. And in these days, when it is so easy to 
convey plants, flowers, and fruit from one place to another, 
there is little need that a man should locate himself near the 
metropolitan districts, and those are the wiser cultivators who 
have chosen spots some ten or twelve miles out on the pleasant 
slopes of north Middlesex, Kent,or Surrey. Yet somehow one 
laments over the nurseries that have vanished and fled with 
all their greenery to make place for long lines of doors and 
windows and the bustle of London streets ; but even more dis- 
agreeable to a person of any taste at all is the aspect of a 
neglected nursery garden, where the paths are overgrown with 
grass or trampled out of outline, the buildings are in a miser- 
able state of dilapidation and besprinkled about with smashed 
glass, while on the beds innumerable weeds disport themselves. 
Such was the condition of the once-celebrated Sloane Street 
Nursery, the career of which has now closed, when I visited it 
a few days ago. It is satisfactory, however, to find that the 
land is neither to be built upon nor to remain in its wilderness 
state, but that by-and-by if will be laid out afresh, and under 
the name of ‘Cadogan Gardens” serve as a resort for the 
well-to-do residents of the streets overlooking it. The juveniles 
will be cared for, doubtless, and croquet lawns with flower 
beds will serve to delight visitors of all ages, and with judicious 
management the existing shrubberies can be utilised. But it 
will not need the lapse of many years to make people forget 
its history a8 a nursery garden, which goes back to the time 
when Chelsea was separated from Pimlico by that ominous 
waste designated the ‘‘ Five Fields,” and the glories of Rane- 
lagh were fresh in the memories of the folks living in the 
neighbourhood. 

A hundred years ago or more there were two contiguous 
estates in Chelsea, one much larger than the other, known as 
“ Whitelands” and ‘‘Blacklands.” The latter of these, in- 
deed, extended into Pimlico and Knightsbridge, consisting of 
something like a hundred acres. Old chroniclers have not 
troubled themselves to explain the origin of the name, and 
my conclusion on the subject is this, that ‘‘ Blacklands”’ was. 
not thus called from the actual tint of the soil, but because 
the surface appeared dark through its being covered with the 
purple bells of the Heath (Erica tetralix). The sandy soil 
would suit the plant, and there is extant evidence that it once 
grew plentifully on the common which adjoined the Blacklands 
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estate. As in the cighteenth contury—at least during its early 
part—posople very absurdly cailed a man ‘black’? who was 
only of dark complexion, it is quite conceivable that Londoners 
called a plot of land black which was purple and dark green 
by reason of the plants covering it. Of this land, in 1771, Mr. 
Holland took a lease and commenced building upon it, though 
the work proceeded slowly, and large portions of the ground 
were still in hand at the beginning of this century; and hence 
the owner was but too happy to allow some six acres abutting 
on the then newly-formed Sloane Street to be laid out asa 
nursery garden. In fact, however, the aims of its originator, 
as we shall see, went beyond that, and he projected a kind of 
botanical garden, which was to afford instruction as well as 
recreation to the west end of London, so that he deserves 
honourable mention as a pioneer in a direction where much 
yet remains to be done, for the study of botany needs further 
popularisation, and especially is it still insufficiently taught in 
our middle-class schools. Brewer, in his account of Middle- 
sex, credits the illustrious botanist William Cnrtis (well known 
through his ‘‘ Botanical Magazine” and other valuable works) 
with tho establishment of the Sloane Street Nursery; but as 
he was peaceably interred in Battersea church in the year 
1799 there must have been a mistake about this, since the 
nursery dates from 1807. Possibly the scheme may have been 
spoken of in his lifetime, though circumstances postponed it. 
He and his partner, Mr. Salisbury, had a nursery ground at 
Brompton or “Little Chelsea,” concerning which there is a 
lack of information, and after Curtis’s decease Mr. Salisbury 
decided to remove to Sloane Street. This was the same Mr. 
Salisbury who had at one time a fine piece of property at 
Chapel Allerton in Yorkshire, and who subsequently became 
possessor of a large garden at Millhill which had been formed 
by Mr. Collinson. The Sloane Street Nursery having an extent 
of about six acres—more than double the ground belonging to 
the older Apothecaries’ garden on the bank of the Thames— 
was regarded as of little less importance by the botanists of 
that day, and indeed it was dignified with the title of ‘‘ Bo- 
tanical Garden.’’ Nor was the epithet unmerited, for on the 
original plan carried out by Mr. Salisbury the greater number 
of the hardy and half-hardy plants were arranged in divisions 
according to the Linnean system, and therefore we may pre- 
sume also labelled for the benefit of those persons inspecting 
them. Botanical lectures were given in the months of May 
and Jane, and a library was commenced containing not merely 
books on botany, but on entomology in addition, and some 
upon general natural history; and it does not surprise us to 
read that entomolegical works were placed here when we find 
that amongst the frequent visitors to the gardens was A. H. 
Haworth, the painstaking collector of British and foreign 
insects, and who is said to have captured the first specimen 
known of that bee parasite Stylops Melitte at Little Chelsea in 
1797. Besides his entomological attainments he was no mean 
botanist, and his ‘‘ Observations on the Genus Mesembryanthe- 
mum,” his “Synopsis of Succulent Plants,” his ‘‘ Revision 
of the Narcissuses,” and his ‘‘ Enumeration of the Saxifrages,”’ 
though now to-an extent obsolete, bear testimony to his attain- 
ments. 

Faulkner in his history of Chelsea dwells with much satis- 
faction upon the delightful promenade these gardens afforded, 
though at that time the trees must have been comparatively 
young. One is inclined to doubt his assertion that the walks 
were £0 contrived that an individual could walk nearly two 
miles without having to re-enter a path along which he had 
already been. The greenhouses and forcing houses were at 
first few in number, and the practice of forcing plants by hot- 
beds with dung placed behind walls of boards was followed, 
though Salisbury’s successor advanced beyond this very primi- 
tive mode. This successor was a Mr. Tate, who was, however, 
somewhat annoyed by the interference of the inhabitants, who 
seem not to have admired the scientific element that had been 
brought in. Greater facilities were given for the use of the 
ground as a promenade, the name ‘‘ Botanical Gardens’? was 
dropped, and the interior of the place laid out differently, the 
Linnean arrangement being superseded. It was in 1820 that 
Mr. Tate became the occupant of what was now called the Sloane 
Street Nursery, and from a recent examination I conjecture 
the disposition of the ground has not been altered much for 
fifty years or so. The outer walks or shrubberies, enclosing 
open spaces in which flowers, fruit, and vegetables were culti- 
vated (not many of the latter, apparently, of late years) are 
still suggestive of Salisbury and Tate. There is an overpower- 
ing number of Lilacs, Laburnums, and Elms, while the Elder 


and Hawthorn figure here and there, and there are scarcely 
any of those exotic shrubs and trees now so common in gardens 
and shrubberies. In one part I was rather amused to discover 
a row of English Hazels, to the nut-producing power of which 
London smoke has not been favourable, nor as a rule is this a 
tree grown for the purpose of affording shade in our nurseries. 
Of shade there must surely have been almost too much in this 
nursery; and though there would be plenty of that valued 
article leaf mould (for lack of which it is said the trees in our 
west-end parks suffer severely), one can fancy the grumbles 
indulged in by those who had to sweep the walks and clear the 
beds in autumn. And when there was a rich London fog of 
the kind the metropolis was more familiar with a score of 
years ago than at present, thanks to improvements in drainage, 
the shrubs must have kept it in after it had settled down in 
the open plots towards the centre of the nursery, a result also 
aided by the fact that the whole ground sinks below the level 
of the surrounding thoroughfares. 

Asa proof how largely Mr. Tate helped to advance horti- 
culture by his cultivation of exotics, especially under glass, 
Mr. Faulkner quotes the names of some of the recent additions 
to the nursery, when he wrote in 1829. Mr. Ballock had sup- 
plied Mr. Tate with many Mexican plants collected by himself ; 
and Mr. Ackerman, who had travelled in South America, 
others from that continent. Capt. Paterson contributed to 
the collection a variety of Chinese species, including several 
new and choice Azaleas. From Mr. Brown Ceylon plants had 
been sent in, notable amongst which was Barringtonia speciosa. 
Mr. Staples had procured many rare plants, especially Cacti, 
and Lady Amherst species from various countries. The col- 
lection of Orange trees was pretty large, Faulkner says, sur- 
passing then any other collection in the neighbourhood of 
London. It was with a peculiar interest that I surveyed some 
dismally ragged Azaleas now growing here that were struggling 
against the combined hostility of the dry weather and a swarm 
of Thistles, for I imagined them to bs the descendants of those 
referred to by Faulkner. 

This nursery, now just closed, had been for many years in 
the hands of a family of thename of Tuck. Soon after, Eaton 
with other Belgravian squares began to cover the Jand called 
the Five Fields. Mr. Tuck occupied one of the enclosed six 
plots in Eaton Square as a nursery garden, at that time the 
Square being far from completion. ‘This was the central plot 
on the right looking towards Chelsea; but as ere long, with 
increasing houses, the residents required that the whole space 
should be given up to their use, the nurseryman had to with- 
draw—somewhere about the year 1842 I think; and probably 
Mr. Tuck’s connection with the Sloane Street Nursery dates 
from that time, though I cannot ascertain the precise period 
of Mr. Tate’s decease or his relinquishment of possession. 
Some of the buildings would date back thirty years, perhaps 
erected by Mr. Tuck on his entry; others are evidently much 
older. 

It seems a pity that, as at this moment, weeds should be 
suffered to run riot over the ground, and since official persons 
must move slowly in improvements, delaying the re-arrange- 
ment of the place, it would have been as well to have given 
away the remaining plants, instead of leaving a large per- 
centage to die of neglect. In such cases it is always curious 
to note what weeds grow most profusely, and besides Docks 
and Thistles, I was struck with the abundance of the Dog’s 
Mercury (Mercurialis perennis), and rather astonished to see 
sundry specimens of one of the native St. John’s Worts (Hy- 
pericum sp.), with such flourishing young plants of Conium 
maculatum that I thought of attempting to drive a bargain 
with some of the chemists in the neighbourhood. I should 
have stated before that there is a tradition to the effect that 
the American blight was first observed in England upon en 
Apple tree in this nursery.—C. 


LARGE ROSH FOLIAGE. 


Tue Rose tree from which the leaf was taken was purchased 
by me from Mr. R. Smith of Worcester, and is a Maréchal 
Niel grafted, I believe, on the Manetti. It was ina pot when 
I received it, and was planted out in the border of my green- 
house about the latter end of March. About the spot where 
it was planted existed an old cesspool. I presume that the 
roots in their search after food have found this out. If this 
be so it only shows what rich food the Roso will digest. Since 
it has been planted out in the border it has not blossomed, 
but it has made an average growth of from 12 to 15 inches 
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a-week. This fact was pointed out to me by some workmen 
who were fixing some hot-water pipes, and they took the trouble 
to actually measure the growth from week to week. It has 
mapy of its leaves, I think, quite 12 inches long, and the sight 
of them hanging from the roof is very grand. If anything, it 
seems to increase in vigour and strength. I have two other 
plants of Maréchal Niel planted out in the same border in rich 
soil, but they are pigmies in comparison.—H. W. Sore.- 
Cameron, Belvidere, Weston-under Penyard, Ross, Hereford. 

(The accompanying woodcut is an exact copy, and of the 
exact size of the Rose leaf. | 


EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENING. 
No. 17. 
WILLIAM FORSYTH. 

He was born some time in 1737 at Old Meldrum in Aberdeen- 
shire, and was there early initiated in the horticultural arts, 
but completed his pupilage by being placed during 1763 under 
Philip Miller at the Chelsea garden of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany. At Miller’s recommendation he obtained the head gar- 
denership to the Duke of Northumberland at Sion House—a 
situation which he resigned in 1769 to succeed his old master 
in the curatorship of the Chelsea garden. He retained this 
appointment until 1784, and then resigned it upon succeeding 
Mr. T. Robinson in the office of the Royal Gardener at Ken- 
sington and St. James’s. He held this appointment until his 
death, publishing during the tenure of his office, ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Diseases, Defects, and Injuries in all kinds of 
Fruit and Forest Trees, with an Account of a Particular Method 
of Cure Invented and Practised by the Author,’ 1791; and 
‘“ A Treatise on the Culture and Management of Fruit Trees,” 
1802. In 1804 he died; and but for one circumstance, the 
testimony of his friends that he was ‘‘benevolent, unaffected, 
modest, and worthy,” might have been inscribed without 
comment beneath his portrait. We are told that from the 
year 1768 down to 1789 he devoted much time to the cul- 
tivation of fruit and forest trees, but especially towards the 
discovery of some composition to remedy their incidental 
diseases and injuries. He laid claim to success in his research 
after this sanitative composition, for we have seen that he 
published ‘an account of a method of cure invented and 
practised” by himself, and Government gave him £1500 for 
the discovery. They proposed to double the sum upon certain 
facts being established by him; but in the meantime Mr. 
Knight, then President of the Horticultural Society, stepped 
forth in the discharge of a distasteful public duty—to dispute 
Mr. Forsyth’s title to any reward. We have had occasion to 
examine minutely into the merits of the contest, and regret to 
have arrived at the conclusion that the composition Mr. 
Forsyth employed was borrowed from Hitt and other writers 
upon the cultivation of trees, and that the cures he alleged to 
haye effected were not of the extent or importance certified. 
Mr. Forsyth’s plaister for healing the wounds and restoring to 
vigour decayed trees was as follows :—One bushel of fresh cow 
dung; half a bushel of lime rubbish, that from ceilings of 
rooms is preferable, or powdered chalk; half a bushel of wood 
ashes, one-sixteenth of a bushel of sand; the three last to be 
sifted fine. The whole to be mixed and beaten together until 
they form a fine plaister. Now, there ia nothing in this com- 
pound sufficiently differing from others recommended by his 
contemporaries and predecessors to entitle him to call it his 
invention ; but supposing that an arbitrary difference in the 
proportions of the constituents suffices to sustain such claim, 
still what can be said in defence of his assertion that that 
composition has filled with young wood the hollow trunks of 
timber trees, and that he had in his possession parts of the 
trunk of a tree in which the new wood by the efficacious power 
of his ‘‘ poor tree’s plaister’”’ had been made to incorporate 
with the old, and that trees so cured were rendered as fit for 
the navy as though they had never been injured? Every gar- 
dener, every physiologist, knows that this could not be true. 
New wood and new bark may be induced to grow over old 
wood, but no power, no application, will induce them to unite 
to it. It is quite true that Dr. Lettsom, Dr. Anderson, and 
others, who ought to have been more circumspect, certified 
that Mr. Forsyth’s statements contained ‘‘ nothing more than 
the truth ;”” but they afterwards either acknowledged that they 
did so on evidence that ought not to have been deemed suffi- 
cient, or that they meant no more than to testify in favour of 
“the utility’? of Mr. Forsyth’s plaister. Of this there can 
be no doubt, because every application excluding the rain and 


air from a tree’s wound is of great “utility.” It is also quite 
true that Mr. Forsyth received a parliamentary grant of money, 
but it was granted upon inconclusive evidence, and, as Mr. 
Knight observes, affords a much better proof that he was paid 
for an important discovery thanthat hemadeone. The whole 
of the correspondence on the subject between Mr. Knight and 
Dr. Lettsom can be referred to in the seventy-fourth and 
seventy-fifth volumes of ‘‘The Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and 
may be read as a warning how literary controversy should not 
be conducted. Dr. Lettsom had rashly attested to the truth 
of that of which he was not a competent judge, and had not 
the noble candour to seek a fair examination; whilst Mr. 
Knight poured forth insinuations and charges in a wrathful 
tone, very unbefitting either a philosopher or a gentleman. 

) 


Fig. 18.—W. Forsyth. 
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There is much relative to this plaister in the ‘‘ Forsyth Cor- 
respondence ” published by us in the Cottage Gardener in 1851. 
In the November of 1799 Mr. Forsyth’s wife died, and in the 
“Correspondence” there are testimonies of her excellence. I 
do not know the number of their children, but two sons are 
mentioned in the letters. 

Besides the works named above Mr. Forsyth published ‘‘A 
Botanical Nomenclator” in 1794, and on ‘‘Gathering and 
Preserving Apples und Pears.’ He also contributed to the 
Transactions of the Board of Agriculture on various modes of 
promoting gardening among all classes. 

Mr. Wedgewood, writing to Mr. Forsyth in 1801, first pro- 
posed the establishment of a society which ultimately became 
our Royal Horticultural Society. The genus Forsythia was 
named in his honour by M. Vahl. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF PLANTS AND CUT 
FLOWERS FOR INDOOR DECORATION. 


In disposing of an assortment of plants in bloom to produce 
a general harmony of colouring in a mixed group, or even in 
making a nosegay, the same colours should recur at least twice 
if not thrice. One of the masses of colour ought to be larger 
than any of the others of the same kind, and the other one or 
two masses or specks ought to be of different sizes, and not 
so far distant from the first or principal mass as not to be 
easily recognised by the eye. This necessity of two or more 
portions of colour of a principal mass, and of secondary 
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specks, is derived from the principle that there must not only 
be parts but predominating parts, all tending to one har- 
monious effect. Therefore, in arranging flowering plants in a 
conservatory, or for the furnishing of rooms, each colour 
should be carried on in the same manner throughout. 

One great object in grouping plants and flowers in con- 
servatories, rooms, vases, baskets, and epergnes for dinner- 
table decorations, is not to have a bewildering excess of gay 
flowers. It requires good taste to manage many colours without 
producing weakness and confusion. The great need is to have 
a background and a carpet of green. The Lycopodium denti- 
culatum is the best carpet plant that I know of for the pur- 
pose. Any green leaves will do for the background. Then, if 
your plants are all in flower, this is the place to show them off 
to the best advantage. Do not crowd them, but scatter them 
about in clusters with some of the choicest gleaming up in un- 
expected places. Such groups are very effective. 

In dinner-table arrangement the safe rule is to keep to 
simple contrasts. I have seen tables look hideous with clumsy 
piles of flowers dressed-up, trimmed, and stiffened, and made 
80 artificial that all traces of nature were lost, their leaves 
stripped off, and the colours pressed-up together with scarcely 
a twig or green spray to be seen. The tide does, indeed, seem 
turned against the crowded flower-stands, and the heaped-on 
colours thas used to fill-up epergnes and encumber drawing- 
rooms and dinner tables. 

Nothing has done more to bring about this change than the 
good taste of the judges at flower shows. People have such 
different tastes in arranging flowers that it really becomes a 
difficult point to write upon; still everyone can say what they 
have seen look well. I for one have great faith in decorations 
that look natural and graceful, and that can only be achieved 
by a free use of foliage plants. Ferns being the most suitable, 
their fronds being so beautiful, and they enhance also the 
beauty of flowers. 

It is a safe rule to vary the shades and quantity of green 
according to the flowers—namely, if the colours of your flowers 
are bright, and red predominates, the foliage must be dark 
green and plenty of it. If the flowers of these shades are deli- 
cate the green may be delicate also and less of it. This lesson 
with many more we can take from nature. In the spring all 
nature is decked with pale green bespangled with soft delicate 
colours, and as the season advances the greens darken and the 
flowers brighten. Surely from this we might learn how to 
arrange them best as a work of art. Who can look at the 
colours of nature so bright, so bold, so sensitively soft, so 
freely distributed, yet so charmingly adjusted, and not learn a 
lesson therefrom? The groundwork always judicious in tint 
heightens the lustre of all aboveit. Look at the tints upon 
the rock—every shade of grey and gold, green and red; the 
beautiful Heather and shining golden Gorse, with blue and 
grey marl and stones—a mingling of such colours that cannot 
but be admired. Who could find fault with our moors and 
mountain sides covered with the rosy flush of the pink Heath 
Bells, and near them the ground carpeted with Blue Bells, the 
purple Violets, and the Primrose tuft nestled beneath the 
bowery hedge on which hangs the wild Rose interwoven with 
the waxy Honeysuckle with its coral points and ripening 
berries clustering, and waving, and twining themselves into 
garlands? In nature we see flowers that hang on and festoon 
the steep sides of rocks, and the dark brown trunks of trees, 
and that cling to old grey walls. Then from nature let us 
take our directions for the arrangements of flowers for the 
drawing-room end dinner table. 

We must say something about the vase containing them. 
Brown baskets, white marble, and glass, these are the most 
suitable in which to group flowers. The glass vases, baskets, 
and stands that Mr. March designed are particularly appro- 
priate, and are generally admired. 

In a group of three the centrepiece should be the keynote, 
and ought to be a few inches higher than the others. They 
should be filled with flowers distinct from those in the two 
ends, which may be made to match. The general arrange- 
ment has to be considered, and must be ruled by a colour 
agreeing with the centrepiece, that the colours may make a 
harmonising whole. On the contrary, if the three vases were 
to contain the same coloured flowers we should have a most 
heavy-looking and yet disjointed picture. 

The loveliest vases that I have seen exhibited were those 
shown by Miss Hagsard of Upper Norwood. Her arrangements 
are exquisite, they have always a light and elegant appearance. 
The feathered Ferns are placed to form a drooping ring of fresh 


green fronds around the edge of the vase. This seems to be 
the first consideration. ‘Then all around egain a fringe of 
drooping flowery sprigs of brilliant colours spreading and nest- 
ling in the cool green Fern leaves. Then the centre is filled 
with harmonising colours, the full beauty of every flower being 
visible, and to give a still more natural effect a few tasseled 
spikes of Grass are seen dotting and waving above the whole. 
All is done with a truly artistic touch, grouped and shaded 
without a discordant tint. 

If we have flowers which do not accord together they force 
us to crowd them, and half the beauty of flowers consists in 
the graceful shape of each special spray, and it does seem 
perfect waste wedging and massing as much together as, if 
rightly used, would be sufficient to fill half a dozen vases. 

After mentioning the principles which guide usin the arrang- 
ing of flowers it is not necessary to dwell in detail of the 
varieties to be used, for these are decided by local circum- 
stances, and are dependant for their effect on individual taste 
and dexterity.—N. CoLz. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 
No. 1. 

To say that every Englishman has an innate passion for 
tree-planting is a truism which needed no Washington Irving 
to inculcate it, though indirectly his testimony from across the 
Atlantic evinces the superiority of this passion to the accidents 
of country or climate. It is a fact that Americans grow 
rapturous at the sight of the stately Oaks and Elms of the 
mother country, as if discriminating between these adornments 
of our parks and gardens and the giant tenants of their own 
forests and prairies, with a partiality for the former. But that 
this penchant is exceptionally national becomes more patent 
if we attempt to assess the difference between the associations 
of the ancients as to forests, trees, and woodland scenery, and 
those which they call up in the British mind. While Greeks 
and Romans seem to have identified a plantation with a dense, 
dark, or sadly-sighing body of trees, they are seldom found 
exulting in the changeful hues of the greenwood, the soothing 
walk under the bee-haunted Limes, or those sylvan courts of 
leafy verdure which tempt the most unromantic to envy the 
forester and sigh for the freedom of Robiz Hood and Maid 
Marian. Athens, it is true, could boast its Oaks of Parnes ; 
but these were most considered for the sake of their charcoal, 
the Olive being the tree which quickened, beyond others, the 
pride and enthusiasm ofits poets. There were Beech groves 
in the mountain districts of Greece, on the range next below 
the Pines; but the Beech does not seem to have had any 
strong attraction for the Greek eye, though its glossy green is 
such a charming feature in our parks and glades. The Plane, 
indeed, in their poetry meets with the commemoration dus to 
its light green feathery foliage; but if we pass in review the 
items of Greek arboriculture, it will be seen that the Fig and 
Pomegranate claim scarcely less notice, and that perhaps their 
chief affection was bestowed upon the Cypress and Myrtle, the 
Tamarisk, and such lesser shrubs. From the Romans no 
doubt Great Britain derived not only a goodly addition to her 
indigenous trees, but also the first rudiments of the culture of 
this class of products. Besides our best fruit trees, they are 
held to have naturalised the Chestnut, Lime, Sycamore, Box, 
and Laurel. They may also have introduced the Beech, seeing 
that, according to Cesar, it was not found in Britain, and that 
its Welsh name Fawydd (th. Fagus)—(Hereford derived its 
Welsh name of Tre-fawydd from the Beech trees near it)— 
smacks of a Latin origin. The English Elm, too, which is 
essentially a southern tree and rarely seeds in England, may 
earily have been introduced by them with the Vine; and to 
them in all probability we owe our first initiation in forestry, 
the art of rearing coppice-wood for Vine poles, Willows for 
wicker-work, and timber for house and ship-building. 

Howbeit we have outstript our teachers; and, as much from 
inborn predilection as from a constant tradition of the pleasure 
and profit of tree-planting, so far covered with indigenous and 
imported tree growths the hills and dales, the waste places and 
green swards, the suburban spots and rural spaces of our 
island, that its levels are disguised by a variety of belts and 
coverts; its uplands clothed with Larch and Firwood; its 
parks and gardens embellished by ancient sylvan giants and 
audacious rivals from across the seas; its Jesser holdings 
dotted with fancy Conifers and interesting triumphs of per- 
sistent acclimatation ; and, to come to London and our great 
cities, each square and crescent hasits mimic park. There are 
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many reasons for this. Not only is it a matter of general 
experience that timber, whether in large or small quantities, is 
remunerative from its applicability to building and repairs, but 
our soils and climate, we find, may be sensibly improved by 
judicious planting. By this we may shut out the importunate 
blast, by this screen off the burning sunshine. The effect of 
such shelter is to double the value of inferior tracts; and this 
both because the influence of woodlands softens the tempera- 
ture and conciliates the fertilising rain, and also because trees 
enrich the soil by deposits of vegetable matter, and by their 
roots open up the land to the action of air and water. Not 
often, perhaps, is the impulse to plant traceable to such solid 
and scientific causes: it is mostly due to the sense of delight 
and administration which an owner of land—be his paradise a 
few acres or half a shire, it is all the same—experiences in 
haying a hand and a voice in the laying-out of his demesne ; 
in visiting and revisiting his copses and nurseries; in watching 
his trees and shrubs wax in grace and stature, till they become 
to him a living interest, and he notes their habits as fondly as 
those of hischildren. So fruitful and attractive is the practical 
study of the subject, that it is a wonder we have suffered our 
neighbours across the Channel to be beforehand in the inetitu- 
tion of colleges of arboriculture; unless, indeed, it be that, as 
we observed in the outset, in England every man is in esse or 
in posse his own planter, and it is a rare exception to find a 
proprietor who would devolve on a Nesfield or Capability 
Brown the experiments-in landscape gardening which make up 
half the charm of the country gentleman’s existence. Indeed, 
there are few fields in which the errors of inexperience may be 
retrieved more easily than in tree-planting ; for though it may 
often occur that a single tree or a group proves a mistake in a 
given situation, it is exceptionally rare to find cause of regret 
in judicious thinning, or timely removal to another site. 

So many excellent treatises on the planting of trees and 
shrubs have issued of late years from the English press, and 
Mr. Laslett’s recent volume on ‘‘ Timber and Timber Trees” 
deals so exhaustively with the commercial and economical 
aspect of the subject, that for details we might well leave the 
field to the weighty authorities named at the head of the 
present paper. It is beyond the scope of a review to linger upon 
cautions when and how to plant, or to supply the reasons why, 
in a stiff soil, the holes into which young trees are to be in- 
serted should exceed the average 2 feet square and 18 inches in 
depth. Yet it may not be labour wholly lost to set down in 
what follows a few results of blended book-lore and observa- 
tion, and to gather up from the romance and the realities, the 
accomplishments as well as the possibilities of arboriculture, 
persuasives to the deeper study and practice of it by every 
grade of landowners. 

Amongst this fortunate class—fortunate, let us hope, in spite 
of the tendency of the unlanded classes to cast on the soil as 
many national burdens as the agricultural worm will bear with- 
out turning—those are most to be felicitated who find park 
and forest ready to their hand, and who have not so much to 
project fresh plantation of undulation and upland as to study 
the art of judiciously thinning, and to ascertain by what hardy 
native or well-recommended foreigner to replace some giant of 
the chase which the wind has prostrated. Yet even such have 
a deep interest in the experiments of acclimatation, and rare 
opportunities of adding novel grace to the native charm of 
their ancestral homes, there being this satisfaction in such in- 
troductions, that the old tree-tenants never regard new comers 
as interlopers; but Elm and Lime, Oak and Ash, Larch and 
Scotch Fir, evince the friendliest of spirits in harmonising with 
Cypress and Juniper, Deodar and Cryptomeria, the bright 
green Abies Douglasii, with its pale glaucous under side, and 
the pyramidic form and darker foliage of the spreading Wel- 
lingtonia or Sequoia. To the founder of an estate, the planner 
of the leafy shelters that are to protect, adorn, and ventilate 
his rising mansion, there is a more arduous field; one, how- 
ever, in which (given thought and patience, with a grain or 
two of taste and an eye for landscape) he cannot easily go 
astray. 

As a rule, his home, whether it is large or limited, will 
have a southern aspect; and in either case there will be more 
or less need to plant out the north. Where it is a question of 
park or parklike grounds, it is well to do this with a thick and 
dark massing of trees, so as to give an impression of depth to 
the northern boundary line, and to make the mansion stand 
out effectively from its background of dark-hued Conifers and 
of denser deciduous species. The actual depth of such a 
wooded background is of less consequence than the apparent ; 


but it adds vastly to the aspect of the demesne to have its 
northern boundary indefinite, and disguise or deception herein 
is perfectly admissible. The books recommend that such a 
plantation should be continued with wings of a bold sweep to 
east and west; and this may be correct in principle. But it 
may be doubted whether such a continuation would avoid the 
risk of over-formality, as well as of seeming severity, sugges- 
tive of a prison house or lunatic asylum, or one of those 
gloomy and isolated chateaux which would have exercised the 
fertile imagination of the horror-loving Mrs. Radcliffe. Shelter 
from the east, as, indeed, from the west, is desirable in due 
measure; but there may be excess of shelter no less than 
defect ; and we believe that a practised eye will insist upon 
these particular barriers being broken and partial. A system 
of belts or groups, some more or some less distant, would have 
the desired effect ; and if, perchance, on either side the frontier 
ground is a rising one, it is only to plant it with Larch or 
Scotch Fir to secure a perennial source of pleasure and profit. 
For the rest, the principle to follow is simple eye-service. If 
there is an unsightly feature to hide in the foreground it may 
be hidden by a well-plotted clump ; if over another part of it 
the green sward stretches in a too unbroken range, or is diver- 
sified only by an ineffective hillock, it needs but to congregate 
there a few graceful trees, and you have the nucleus of a thing 
of beauty which will win upon the eye as it becomes developed 
by growth and years. In moderation, too, single trees should 
diversify the foreground: it is the best chance of rearing 
specimens that may hereafter be a glory of the district or 
county. An Oak, a Spanish Chestnut, a Wych Elm, thus ex- 
patiating in the liberty and range of the open ground, are 
worth turning aside to contemplate, and are so deemed by 
others than the poet or the sentimentalist. More than once 
have we seen a Larch, which, because it had enjoyed this 
freedom and never suffered the loss of its lateral branches 
through the proximity of other trees, has developed a grace 
and beauty second to none of the choicest Conifers in a habit 
of pendulous branches clothing its stem from head to foot. 

One other special call for the planter is to the lake-side or 
stream-bank. To these he may add a new attraction, giving 
reduplication (so to speak) to the one by the trees which 
interrupt the uniformity of its expanse, and canopying the 
other with subjects of weeping character and habit, arranged 
judiciously. Judiciously, we say: because the eye may tire of 
Weeping Ashes and Kilmarnock Willows ; and while the mean 
between bareness and unbroken shelter is undoubtedly the 
thing to aim at, there is less risk of having to practise repent- 
ance after thinning the leafy guardians of a lake border than 
for any like exercise of the woodman’s axe. Of course there 
are special trees for the waterside, as also for islands and other 
aquatic positions; but of the specialities of arboriculture, the 
likes and dislikes, aptitudes and inaptitudes of this or that 
hardwood or softwood timber tree we shall have to speak 
presently. What is more pertinent to this stage of our survey 
is the remark that what has been laid down as to parks and 
large grounds applies mutatis mutandis to smaller home- 
environs. The narrower the limits, the less field for multipli- 
cation of groups and clumps: but the shrubbery, the belt or 
border, which shuts out the oversight of unavoidable neigh- 
bours ; the single specimens of curious tree or shrub, evergreen 
or deciduous; the study in these of harmony and contrast of 
form and colour; the avoidance also of undue encroachment. 
on the green sward, and undue contiguity to the dwelling— 
these will be the pleasing solicitudes of the rural qr suburban 
proprietor, whose area is more limited, but whose pursuit of 
arboriculture may be as intelligent and enthusiastic as that 
of the owner of a ‘“‘dukery.”’ With the former it is possible to 
refer to the records of the birth and growth of every tree in 
the garden. All are as children or congeners to their owner. 
Of the broad Oaks in the chases of Clumber or Belvoir, who is 
to say whether the planter may not have been—long, long ago— 

“that bird, which instead of wings 
Hath a spirit within him. that soars and springs—” 

that most indefatigable of Oak planters, in his busy trade of 
transporting and burying acorns—the squirrel? Most of all, 
however, does the limited owner require to be on his guard 
against planting too near his house. A bright green or a gold- 
spangled dwarf is a pretty object beneath your west windows, 
or even those to the south-east, if there is tolerable shelter ; 
but these dwarfs are apt to outgrow their early conditions, and 
without timely removal come to such dimensions thatif they do 
not interfere with the chimney smoke, or clog the atmosphere 
which it is the office of trees to keep in a state fit for breath- 
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ing, at any rate they promote damp or mildew, and frustrate 


the growth of climbers and wall plants which might also have. 


caught the sun that their bulk intercepts. Whilst a stretch of 
60 acres will afford room for Oaks and Elms, Beech and Lime, 
Chestnuts, Sycamores, and Maples, as well as for Larch and 
other less everyday Conifers in suitable situations, and admit 
of the diversities of avenue, wilderness, grove, thicket, and 
clump, to say nothing of contrasts of colour in the foliage of 
the several seasons, it will be the wisdom of such as have but 
a tithe of that acreage to lay out to go in rather for a few 
choice Cedars, Pines, or Firs—hardy, ornamental, and useful, 
and to be content with the deciduous trees ready to hand, an 
Oak here and an Elm there, of such beauty and dimensions 
mayhap, that once felled no experience in choosing the most 
rapid-growing substitute could succeed in replacing it in a 
lifetime.—(Quarterly Review.) 


NOTES on VILLA ano SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


Tur PRropaGation or Beppinc Puants.—No doubt it is quite 
right to advise amateurs to commence propagating as early as 
possible. My reason is that by beginning early almost all kinds 
of cuttings can be struck out of doors. One good and easy plan, 
as well as an economical one, is to level a piece of ground on a 
border exposed to the sun, and if possible to obtain some road 
grit or coarse sand and mix it well with the soil to about 4 inches 
in depth, breaking it up very fine with the rake, and then put a 
layer of road grit or sand mixed with leaf soil if it can be ob- 
tained, and if not good garden soil will answer very well, this to 
be placed on the surface about 3 inches thick, and to be made 
firm and level. In this the cuttings should be placed firmly 
and of a uniform distance apart. If the soilis dry the cuttings 
will be fastened by the quick return of the soil around them as 
they are put in, but if moist care must be taken that as the 
work goes on each cutting goes to the bottom of the hole and is 
properly fastened by the stick with which they are put in, then 
a plentiful watering will make all right. No doubt the sun will 
cause many of the leaves to drop off, but this must be considered 
as a natural consequence and in no way detrimental to the 
cuttings; and it is best not to attempt to pull off the decayed 
leaves until the cuttings are rooted, or the chances are that they 
will be disturbed and then die off. They must not be shaded, 
and if they are judiciously watered and a proper selection of 
cuttings made they will bear all the sun and will soon emit 
roots. The sorts that may be struck in this way are all sorts of 
Geraniums both plain-leaved and variegated, as well as Ivy- 
leaved sorts; then come Gazanias, Mesembryanthemums, and 
nearly any other sorts of bedding plants that possess vigour of 
constitution sufficient to withstand the exposure. 

Alyssums, Verbenas, Heliotropes, and many other similar 
softwooded plants must be propagated in pots, or at least under 
cover, and shaded from the sun. Verbenas ought to be pro- 
pagated while there is young growth to be obtained, for if hard 
wood is put in the cuttings are a long time in roofing, and even 
then seldom produce heaithy plants. I have found it the best 
plan for those with limited convenience to root these cuttings 
in pots as early as possible, and have them potted off in store pots 
with good soil before winter sets in, preserving them healthy by 
frequent fumigations, and syringing to keep them clean, and keep- 
ing them pinched-in as they grow in order to make stubby plants. 

Of course the striking of Geraniums outdoors involves the 
taking of them up, potting or boxing them, and placing them 
in close quarters for the winter, and to those who object to that 
I may say that the cuttings will root just as well if put in pots 
at first and exposed in such a place as I have stated; then they 
ean be easily shifted if bad weather comes on, and the potting 
of them can then be deferred till the spring, which in some 
cases may be advisable. 

For more tender plants, such as Alternantheras, Lobelias, &c., 
it is best to put up a frame on a slight elevation, when a little 
heat can be afforded in the absence of sun; here the cuttings 
soon root and do well. 

I consider all sorts of plants that are to be kept through the 
winter ought to be rooted early enough to have them established 
before winter. Thus treated they aro always healthier, more 
vigorous, and much less difficult to preserve than when they are 
struck late. Some may say that it spoils the effect of the beds 
to take cuttings so early, but if they are taken from the plants 
in a proper way very little disfigurement will be seen, and by 
beginning early they can be taken at two or three different 
times.—T. REcorpD. i 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
TE warm showers gave us an excellent opportunity to plant 
out the waiting green crops, and more rain after planting has 
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given them a good start. In northern districts it is now time 
to sow Cauliflower seed for the earliest crop next year. It is best 
to sow the seeds on ground that is not rich, and the plants 
should be pricked out in fine soil as soon as the first true leaves 
are formed. When the plants are well established plant them 
about six ina hand-light, two of them being regarded as super- 
numeraries, to be subsequently planted out in the open ground in 
March. The plants which are not required for the hand-lights 
may be put out under a wall facing south or west, or they 
may be planted in a cold frame for the winter. These plants 
closely succced those that were planted in the hand-lights. At 
Loxford we do not sow until the last week in August or first 
week in September. It is best to make two sowings, one two 
weeks later than the other; if the seeds are sown too early the 
plants are apt to button. i 

Prickly-seeded Spinach is sown about the same time for the 
winter supply. The ground ought to be deeply worked and 
well manured for this crop. It is as well to make two sowings 
of this, and the one should not be on such rich ground as the 
other. When the winter is very severe crops suffer the most 
on rich soil. Cabbage seed must be sown at this time ; but some 
sorts have a tendency to run if the seeds are sown before the 
last week in this month. Last year we sowed Harly York, En- 
field Market, and Hill’s Incomparable together, the result being 
that every plant of Hill’s ran to flower, and not one of the others. 
If Hill’s had been sown two weeks later in all probability this 
running would not have occurred. This is the most useful 
sowing of Cabbages and ought not to be neglected. The ground 
should be well worked and richly manured. The plants stand 
the winter best if they are pricked out into beds the same as 
has been recommended for Caulifiowers. 

In light soils it is sometimes difficult to obtain a crop of 
Onions if the seed is sown in the spring. The maggot attacks 
them as soon as the hot weather sets in, and at that time tho 
young plants are very easily injured. In a case of this kind it 
is very desirable to sow now, then the plants become established 
before the winter. We generally sow in rows about a foot apart. 
Early in February, if the weather is mild, the plants are thinned 
out to from 4 to 6 inches apart; the thinnings ought to be planted 
out the same distance apart as the others which were thinned. 
It isa very good time now to sow Turnip seed for the winter 
aupply of bulbs. Small roots are most esteemed in the kitchen. 
We like a moderately rich piece of ground for this crop, and the 
seeds ought to be sown thinly; if the seeds are good it is not 
possible to sow too thinly. Some may say it is easy to thin out 
the plants when they are too thick in the rows; so it is if time 
permits, but young Turnip plants are easily injured when they 
are crowded together. We have had an excellent opportunity 
of harvesting some choice seeds; when the weather was fine they 
could be dried in the open air ina sunny position. With suffi- 
cient moisture there is another crop of weeds on the fresh-dug 
ground, but the Dutch hoe run through the soil amongst the 
rows of plants quickly disposes of them. 


PINES. 

We have been re-arranging the Pines. The plants from 
which all the fruit has been cut have been thrown away and 
the suckers potted. The plants that have been arranged in the 
fruiting house are very stocky—many of them had thrown-up 
suckers. These were all removed, as no suckers are allowed to 
grow from the plants until they start into growth after their- 
season of rest. Some varieties are very shy in producing 
suckers; other sorts, as the Queen, will sometimes throw-up 
half a dozen at one time. These ought to be removed in an 
early stage with the exception of two, which ought to be left on 
for stock. We do not usually remove them from the plant until 
they are of a large size, and this will be in June or July. If 
strong suckers can be obtained early in June they may be potted 
and grown-on to fruit next season, and fruit of the largest size 
and best quality can be obtained from such plants. Thesuckers 
potted now will not be repotted until the spring of next year. 
We keep the house rather close for a few weeks when the suckers 
have just been potted; but other houses have air freely admitted 
both at the front and back. All plants that are making growth 
have plenty of room. Overcrowding and insufficient ventila- 
tion are the causes of long narrow-shaped leaves, which produce 
inferior fruit. In all our houses a good supply of atmospheric 
moisture is kept up from evaporation. We never syringe over- 
head in very hot weather. The surface of the bed is syringe 
or watered, as well as the paths and walls of the house. , 

Fruit that is ripening in late houses requires to be freely ex- 
posed to light and air, and if the ventilators are fully opened. 
there will not be much danger of the fruit being scorched. The 
Smooth-leaved Cayenne is very liable to be injured if the direct 
rays of the sun play upon the house when it is insufficiently 
ventilated; but this happens more often in the spring than at 
any other season. It is well to keep a good look-out for insect 
pests. Scale and mealy bug will sometimes appear in a myste- 
rious manner, and it must be destroyed before it gains a hold 
upon the plants. The best way is to sponge it off with strong 
soapy water. 
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ORCHARD HOUSE. 

The house has not been forced so much as usual, but we 
gathered a good dish of Early York Peaches on the 2nd of 
August, and Rivers’s Karly York came in a week later. Early 
Grosse Mignonne, a very fine variety, is a little later, but it is 
far superior to either Early York or Rivers’s variety. Following 
Early Grosse Mignonne closely is the Royal George, one of the 
most certain bearers and an excellent Peach. Grosse Mignonne 
and Bellegarde are rather later, and there are no better mid- 
season sorts. We have this season discarded Hunt’s Tawny 
Nectarine, and shall now trust to Rivers’s Lord Napier for the 
earliest. This sort, with the Pine Apple and Victoria Nectarines, 
will be grown for generations yet to come. If Mr. Rivers had 
not given us any other Nectarines, these three would have 
handed his name down to posterity. 

The ventilators are now kept open night and day, and the 
trees are watered only when they require it. Too much water or 
too little is almost equally injurious to the fruits, and a little 
experience is necessary to arrive at the right medium. The 
same person ought to attend to the watering and care of the 
trees all through the season, as the surface-dressings applied to 
them are very apt to deceive; that part may be wet while the 
under part is dusty dry. 

When the greater portion of the fruit has been gathered it is 
time to repot the trees. One half of the trees will be potted this 
year, the other half to be top-dressed later. Those trees that 
are repotted this year were top-dressed only last year. It does 
the trees no harm to disentangle the roots to a very consider- 
able extent, the main object being to give the trees a supply of 
new food, and this may be accomplished by reducing the ball of 
roots. If 14 inch of the fresh potting material can be rammed 
down the sides quite firmly it will be sufficient. This reduction 
of the ball is only necessary when the trees have been shifted 
into pots of the maximum size. In either case it is always best 
to disentangle the roots a little with a pointed stick or rod of 
iron. Good turfy ioam rather of a clayey character is the best 
staple, and to it should be added a fourth part of decayed 
manure. We added chalk to our light loam, but did nof notice 
any improvement therefrom. 


; GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

We make a good display with Phloxes at this season, and they 
form a very distinct feature. People tire of the monotony of 
scarlet Geraniums. In many places the largest proportion of 
the flower gardén and flower borders are planted with them, 
and the houses are ablaze inside. They are certainly very use- 
ful plants, and are well adapted for decorative purposes. They 
are easily grown and propagated, and for this very reason every- 
body grows them. They are not more easily grown, however, 
than Phloxes. Our plants were propagated in the spring from 
cuttings put into a hotbed in March, and each plant has one 
strong spike. They are grown through the season in 5-inch 
pots. After flowering the plants are cut-down and turned out 
of doors, to be planted in an open border or beds, where they 
flower magnificently; the same system of management is re- 
peated next season, and after the second blooming the old 
plants are destroyed. 

A press of other work has prevented us from quite finishing 
our potting, butit all ought to be done this month, especially 
the larger hardwooded plants. Smaller plants may be potted later, 
if it is necessary to make a choice as to which ought to be left. 

The stage Pelargoniums have beencutdown. The old plants 
have been left out of doors for the present. Before cutting 
them they are allowed to become quite dry at the roots, and no 
water is given until the wounds are healed. They bleed very 
much from the cut parts if these precautions are not taken. 
The cuttings are put-in at once, and they root best if the pots 
are placed on the stage of the greenhouse near the glass. The 
cutting-pots ought not to be watered for twenty-four hours after 
the cuttings are put in. 

We are tying and training Chrysanthemums into a suitable 
shapo. The shoots have a great tendency to become straggling 
if allowed their own way, and it is quite necessary to train the 
growths into position before the shoots become too hard. The 
plants require plenty of syringing and watering in this hot 
weather. Whenever aphis appears the points of the shoots are 
dusted with tobacco powder. 

Lapageria rosea and alba eclipse in beauty all other greenhouse 
plants at presentin flower. If the plants have been well syringed 
up to this time they will be clean and healthy, and it is as well 
to omit syringing them when they are in flower, but a moist 
atmosphere must be kept up in the house. Now is a good time 
to layer the shoots for the production of young stock. Mode- 
rately strong well-ripened young wood is the best to layer. If 
the work is done this month healthy well-rooted plants will be 
produced by this time next year. Good sandy peat is the best 
material to layer in. 

Liliums make a good show, but the hot weather causes the 
flowers to fade rapidly. All decaying flowers and leaves must 
be removed at once, and a re-arrangement of the plants ought 
to be made weekly.—J. Dovenas, 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Wm. Cutbush & Sons, The Nurseries, Highgate.—General 
Bulb Catalogue. 

J. Linden, Rue de Chaume, Ghent, Belgium.—Catalogue of 
Camellias, Azaleas, &c. 

Wm. Paul & Sons, The Nurseries, Waltham Cross.—General 
Bulb Catalogue, with Lists of Camellias, Azaleas, &c. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Srorzraniss will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


Leppury. August 17th. Mr. J. B. Masefield, Hon. Sec. 

NoRTON, NEAR STOCKTON-ON-TEES. August 18th. Mr. C. Turner, Sec. 

MIRFIELD. August 19th. Mr. G. Senior and Mr. J. Rushforth, Hon. Secs. 

Caine (Wilts). August22nd. Mr. H. Blackford, Sec. 

Newbury. Angust 22nd. Mr. H. Seymour, Hon. Sec. 

Bawrtry. August 22nd. Mr. J. W. Fritchley, Hon. Sec. 

Dorset County. August 23rd (at Dorchester). Mr. A. Pope and Mr. C. 
Parsons, Secs. 

CHEpstow. August 23rd. Mr. R. Thorn, Hon. Sec. 

CARSHALTON, WALLINGTON, AND BEDDINGTON. August 24th. Mr. J. 
Baines, Leicester House, Carshalton, and Mr. W. Clark, the Nurseries, 
Wallington, Hon. Secs. 

Lares AND Fatrure. August 25th. Mr. D. G. Glen, Hon. Sec. 

Sanpy. August 25th. Mr. E.T. Smith, Hon. Sec. 

SEATON Burn. August 26th. Mr. R. Richardson and Mr. W. Eliott, Secs. 

Dover. August 29th. Messrs. E. W. Fry and C. T. Whiteley, Hon. Secs. 

CHIPPENHAM. (Cottagers’ Garden Improvement Society). August 29th. Mr. 
Alfred Wright, Sec. 

IsLE oF THaNnet (MArGATE). August 80th. Mr. C. D. Smith, 8, Marino 
Terrace, Margate, Sec. 

SHIRLEY, MILLBROOK, AND FREEMANTLE. 
Mr. Squibb, Hon. Secs. 

PooKLINGTON. August 3lst. Sec., Mr. J. E. Ross. 

YarmoutH. August 8lst. Mr. S. Aldred, Hon. Sec. 

THORNTON HEATH. September lst and 2nd. Mr. W. Raines, 10, St. John’s 
Villas, Bensham Manor Road, Thornton Heath, Hon. See. 

Montrose. September Ist and 2nd. Mr. Alex. Burnett, 2, High Street, Sec. 

Sramrorp. September 7th. Entries close September 2nd, Address the 
Hon. Secs., Stamford. g 

DunDE® (International). September 7th, 8th, and 9th. Mr. W. R. McKelvie, 
26, Euclid Crescent, Sec. 2 

Guascow. September 12th and13th. Mr. F. Gilb. Doughall, 167, Canning 
Street, Sec. 

Roya CALEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL Soorrty. September 18th. 

Kinmarnock. September 14th. Mr. M. Smith, 11, King Street, Sec. 

Ipswicu. September 17th. Sec., Mr. W. B. Jeffries, Henley Road, Ipswich. 


August 30th. Mr. Jennings and 


NorrHampron (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 
LovGHeorovuGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 21st. Mr. John 


West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* * All correspondence should be directed either to “ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘The Pablisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 


justifiable trouble and expense. ‘ 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating.to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 

Booxs (King Heath).—The ‘‘ Greenhouse” does not contain the names of 
all plants grown init. The “Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary” would suit you. 
CovVERS FoR ouR VOLS. (H. W.).—Cloth esvers may be had from our office. 

Avricunas (H. C. D.).—We are not permitted to give the address of those 
who do not sign their names. We can forward letters enclosed to us for the 
purpose, and prepaid. 

GLApIoLUs LEAvEs’ Tops Brown (EF. A.).—Deficiency of mcistur at the 
roots is the probable causa. The scrap of plant is of a Begonia. 

Pansy SEEDLING (J. Hobbs).—Though small we think it worth naming and 
Sending out, for it is the blackest flower we ever saw- 

Vine Leaves Decayine (7. EB. D.).—We believe that deficient moisture 
at the roots is the cause. Water abundantly thrice a-week during dry hot 
weather. “Watering occasionally” is more injurious than beneficial. 

Cucumprrs Birrer (4. Boyle)—As yours and all your neighbours’ are 
similarly bitter, we can only surmise that none of them have had a sufficient 
supply of water during this intensely hot and dry weather. 

ALL-FLOWER (E. T. M. W.).—We do not know a plant by that name. We 
know All-good, All-heal, All-seed. Was not w omitted ? 

Prickty Comrrey (H. W.).—It isa perennial, known to botanists as Sym- 
phytum asperrimum. It may be raised from seed by sowing it in the spring 
in drills to remain, or the seedlings to be planted out. It grows 5 feet high. 
It may be further propagated by dividing the roots in autumn. Each piece 
will grow, and they should be planted about 3 feet apart. They are quite 
hardy, and need no culture but weeding. 

GARDEN NEAR CHEsTER.—In answer to Mr. Shortt: Ina simple matter of 
taste I thought that anyone might express an opinion, and as the matter in 


question seemed to me to be contrary to good taste I said so, without the 
least idea that I was reflecting on any one; for surely de gustibus non dispu- 
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tandum, and there is nothing upen which people differ so much, and on 
which, therefore, difference is allowable.—D., Deal. 


Horiey’s GREENHOUSE (J. McN.).—We cannot state the particulars you 
need. It may be advertised again. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASSES AND EVERLASTINGS (Anxious Gardener).—Acrocli- 
nium roseum and yar. album, Ammobium alatum, a small white Everlasting; 
it and the two preceding being half-hardy annuals. Helichrysum bracteatum 
and var. alba, H. monstrosum album flore-pleno, and the following double 
varieties of H. monstrosum flore-pleno—atro-coccineum, luteum, purpureum, 
and roseum; Rhodanthe maculata, its white variety (alba), and atrosanguinea, 
R. Manglesi. The Rhodanthes are half-hardy annuals. For quantity, the 
best plan is to procure a “collection of double Helichrysums in ten varieties,” 
they being the best, adding the Acroclinium, Ammobium, and Rhodanthe if 
you wish, but they are not nearly so profitable. Grasses are—Agrostis 
nebulosa, A. argentea; Briza gacilis, B. maxima; Eragrostis elegans, Lasia- 
grostis argentea, Paspalum elegans, Piptatherum Thomasi, and Stipa elegant- 
issima. 

AIR oF Vinery (Le Grand).—With a temperature of 92° by sun heat, 
whether the Grapes are colouring or ripe, we should have the air moist by 
watering the paths. 


Maize (£. Stone).—You may continue watering as long as the stems 
remain green. 


Grapes SHRIVELLING (W. C.).—Unless they are ripe we should water 
copiously. 

SIDEs For ORcHARD HovseE (Henry Wright).—Boards will answer for the 
back of the orchard house, and if you were to fix them to the interior of the 
house—the inside of the posts—you would have a straight face, against 
which you could train the trees. We should not double-board the sides and 
back and fill with sawdust, as that would be almost, if not fully, as expensive 
as a 9-inch brick wall. A double-boarded back would ba considerably warmer 
than a single one; but in seeking warmth and dnrability, masonry is prefer- 
able to woodwork. We have no recollection of the heating of a small house 
by a metal pipe fixed into another consuming charcoal. 


ALTERNANTHERAS FoR Beppine (C. 7. H.).—Ameena, magnifica, and 
amabilis are the best. 


REDDISH-PURPLE LopeE.ras (Idem).—The two you mention—namely, Omen 
and Defiance, are as good as any, to which may be added Purple Prince. 


ONIon Maceor (J, L.).—Itis caused by the Onion fly (Anthomyia ceparum), 
the females of which deposit their eggs within the leaf-sheaths of the Onion 
close to the ground in May up to September. The eggs being hatched the 
grub appears which is so disastrous to the Onion crop. There is not, that 
We are aware, any remedy after the Onions are attacked, but a preventive is 
had by watering the ground with diluted ammoniacal liquor from the gas- 
works, one pint being allowed to six gallons of water, and applied to the 
ground the day before sowing the seed, giving what would be considered a fair 
watering—six gallons will be sufficient for 30 square yards. Gas lime applied 
at the time of sowing at the rate of twenty bushels per acre, or sprinkled 
between the rows at the rate mentioned the early part of May, or if the 
Season be forward the end of April. The fumes given off are offensive to the 
fly, preventing the eggs being deposited. Hot water, we fear, to destroy grubs 
inside an Onion mustjbe so high in temperature as to destroy bulbs which are 
not attacked as well as those which are: 


2 PLANTING VINES (4 Novice).—We prefer to have part inside and part out- 
side borders for Vines, in all cases planting inside, having the inside border 
the fall width of the house, and the outside at least half, or better two-thirds, 
the width of the house; 15 feet will answer for the width of a lean-to house, 
but we should prefer to have it 18 to 20 feet The Vines should be planted 
4 feet 6 inches apart, though for Hamburghs and the non-Muscat or late 
Grapes, 4 feet will answer. The border should consist of the top 3 inches of 
@ pasture taken off with its turf where the soilis a good hazel loam, light 
rather than heavy, and cut up rather roughly—of that ten parts, one part 
mortar rubbish from an old building, one part charcoal, one part sand or 
freestone, in lumps from a walnut up to a cricket ball, and one part half-inch 
bones, the whole to be thoroughly incorporated and put together in a dry 
State, allowing one-third the depth for setting. The kinds most suitable 
are—Early : *Black Hamburgh, *Foster’s White Seedling, Mill Hill Ham- 
burgh, and Buckland Sweetwater, * White Frontignan succeeding admirably. 
Medium: Black Prince, Muscat Trouveren, *Frankenthal, Black Muscat 
(Muscat Hamburgh), *Madresfield Court, and *Waltham Cross, *Golden 
Queen being excellent. Late: *Black Alicante, Burchardt’s Prince, Mrs. Pince, 
*Lady Downe’s Seedling, Gros Guillaume (Barbarossa), *Muscat of Alexandria, 
*Calabrian_ Raisin, Trebbiano, and *White Tokay. As you may only wish 
for a few kinds, those marked with an asterisk are the most suitable. Our 

Vine Manual,” 2s. 74d., and “ Greenhouse Manual,” 10d, in both cases free 
by post from our office, will aid you. 


REPOTTING AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS (Sam).—Azaleas are best potted 
when the new growth is being made in spring, or so soon as the flowering is 
past. The present is a good time to repot Camellias, the buds being set. 
We should not repot the Azaleas until spring, but the Camellias we advise to 
be potted at once; but it is an evil to give them frequent pottings. Every 
Second year is often enough to pot young plants, and every third or fourth 
year for old plants. The pots should be well drained, and an inch of space 
be allowed all around the old ball of soil. Any old soil coming away freely 
with a pointed stick from amongst the roots should be removed, but be care- 
ful not to break the roots. Sandy fibrous peat broken up moderately fine is 
& proper compost for Azaleas; and three parts fibrous light loam and a part 
Sandy fibrous peat is a proper compost for Camellias. 


CULTURE AND PRopaGATION OF LANTANAS (A Subscriber).—They are half- 
hardy shrubs, requiring to be kept dry in winter and safe from frost. In 
spring the shoots should be cut-in to within an inch of the old wood, and 
being moderately watered they will soon start into growth. When the shoots 
are an inch long turn them out of the pots, removing most of the old soil, 
and returning to the same or a smaller size of pot, one that will conveniently 
hold the roots. Keep rather close and shaded, sprinkling overhead twice 
daily until the potting is recovered from, then afford a light airy position 
near the glass. When the roots show around the sides of the pot, and before 
they become closely matted, shift into pots 2 inches larger in diameter, 
watering carefully for a time; and when the roots are working freely in the 
fresh soil water copiously, shifting into’ pots 2 inches larger, watering alter- 
nately with liquid manure when the pots are filled with roots. Regulate the 
shoots as they advance, securing to neat stakes. Fibrous loam with a fourth 
of leaf soil or well-decayed manure isa suitable compost. Cuttings of the 
young shoots taken off in spring or any time during summer strike freely in 


a gentle bottom heat shaded from sun. 
and the growing point. 


Roses Minpewep (Idem).—The Rose leaves are mildewed. Syringe them 
on the under side of the leaves, as well as the upper, with a solution of soft 
soap, 2 ozs. to the gallon of water. The cause of this and other parasites 
attacking plants is not known. Repeat the application if necessary, and give 
a good watering to the roots, mulching over the surface with short manure. 
We do not recognise the plant by the leaf and flower sent. It was too much 
crashed and imperfect for identification. 


Names oF Fruits (S.).—It is either Early Moorpark or Hemskerk; pro- 
bably the former. Ii is difficult to name Apricots from a single specimen of 
the fruit alone. (Knutsford)—All the numbers were off and mixed. 


The cuttings should have two joints 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


OUR BANK HOLIDAY. 


“Do come and see my chickens, and tell me what I am to do 
with them, for my grass is all dried-up, and my runs look like 
miniature deserts.” This invitation came to us in a letter from 
a friend, and so we determined to go down and advise, although 
we knew we had nothing fresh to recommend or to suggest. We 
little, however, thought of what we were doing when we by tele- 
gram accepted that invitation, for when we arrived at the London 
station where our train was to start from we realised for the 
first time that it was the vigil of the bank holiday. Never can 
we forget the scene of indescribable confusion. It seemed as if 
London had en masse determined to set forth, like a mighty 
army, for Ramsgate and Margate. Men and women by troops 
all laden with parcels of all imaginable sizes and shapes. 
Hampers, baskets, bundles, bird cages, fish baskets, champagne 
cases, ice, portmanteaus, bonnet boxes, and hundreds of other 
packages all seemed massed together in dire confusion. Women 
with babies were trying to pull some particular basket or pack- 
age from a heap; youths and boys were in everyone’s way, with 
fishing-rods and butterfly nets, as if they expected piscatorial 
excursions at Pegwell Bay or entomological walks over St. 
Lawrence’s Fields. We stood by our hatbox, portmanteau, and 
a basket of birds which we were taking with us, and warded off 
passengers and their goods. We had a long time to wait, but 
wait we did patiently, wondering why parents would all take 
their babies, and others their parrots and dogs, for such a short 
visit on such a day. Just as we returned to our tmpedimenta, 
after a brief absence, we heard a crash, and a box of the size of 
a small house—containing we should think the family plate and 
linen and effects of a good large family—was plumped down on 
the top of our own well-beloved basket of birds. Werushed to the 
rescue, and dragged the remains from under the monster. The 
inmates were alive and apparently not damaged, but the basket 
—not a stick was whole in it, and it appeared as if it had been 
extracted from the maw of a boa constrictor. We determined 
never if possible to travel on such a day again, and if we had 
ever to break that resolution never to bring any of our live stock 
with us. In the north, where two or three shows would be 
going on, and where the people almost surpass the southerners in 
their craze for going out holiday-keeping, we could but feel com- 
passion for those exhibitors who were sending about dogs or 
birds unattended. But at last we got off, and after sundry stops 
at all sorts of places where we never should have stopped, after 
innumerable jerks and jostles, after travelling in a carriage with 
seven people on a side where there should only have been four, 
we arrived at our friend’s station, and at once betook curselves 
to the yards whose runs were described as like ‘‘ miniature 
deserts.” 

We certainly did findthem in abad way. They were scorched 
to the shade of the now-fashionable cream colour, and not even 
a dandelion leaf or a plantain stalk broke the colour of the sur- 
face. Well, we spent that Saturday evening in soaking the 
grass from one end to the other. There were three of us atit; 
one drew the water, another carried the pails, and the third 
poured it on the parched strands. We deluged it from one end 
to the other, and worked at it till dark. Then we went in and 
looked over a pack of schedules of forthcoming shows, marvelling 
at the stupidity of many committees and the terrible ignorance 
many of them showed by their prospectuses, and then we talked 
over the late disqualifications in Spanish and the peculiarities 
some judges are displaying who ought to know better, until bed- 
time. The next morning our evening’s work amply repaid us; 
the runs looked so much fresher and brighter, and the birds 
were all at work digging, and rooting, and scratching, instead 
of standing listlessly idle as they had been before doing for day 
after day, and learning the abominable habit of feather-eating. 
We recommended lettuces to our friend, who was as yet young 
in the fancy, and threw in a bushel nearly of plants which had 
gone to seed; and the way the leaves, and stalks even, disap- 
peared before us showed plainly that the birds had been pining 
away for green food. On the Monday morning we set to work 
and limewashed all the houses inside, and scattered some ears 
of corn about the runs for the birds to pick out the grains, and 
we stuck large branches of spruce, firs, and holly about the runs 
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to make shade, and tried to put things generally on a better 
footing. When Monday evening came, and we had once more to 
go through the tortures of travelling home again with the Rams- 
gate and Margate pilgrims, our unpleasant journey and disagree- 
able reminiscences were almost forgotten when we thought that 
we had found on arrival a poultry-yard stocked with valuable 
birds in a very bad state, and had left them not only already 
better in appearance, but had given directions for their future 
welfare, so that their owner might have reason to remember that 
he had benefited by ‘‘ our bank holiday.”—W. 


HOW I BEGAN BY KEEPING FOWLS AND 
ENDED BY THE FOWLS KEEPING ME. 


“No eggs again for breakfast?” said my father. He was a 
stern and angry man, my father, and his quasi interrogation as 
he surveyed the table made my mother jump. 

My mother was a mild placid woman; and, as I said before, 
she jumped. My father repeated the remark; and this time my 
mother replied with a deprecatory ‘ No.” 

“T’ll keep no more fowls,” said my father. ‘‘ Eating their 
heads off with barley and all sorts of things, and never a spring 
chicken nor so much as an egg for breakfast when you want it. 
I'll have all their necks stretched to-day, and make an end of it!” 

My father was a man of few words, and my mother did not 
care to dispnte the point. His son (meaning myself) was a bit 
of a pet, and knew it. 

“© Give ’em to me, father.” 

“Go on with your bread and butter,” said my mother. 
ever, I knew how to coax, and in the end had my way. 

My father agreed to allow me the bits of leavings from the 
scullery and half a bushel of corn once a-week during the next 
three months, and he was to buy my eggs and chickens of me 
at a fair market valuation; and after three months I was to 
keep them myself. On these terms I became the possessor of 
six hens—one Dorking, two with a cross of Game in them, and 
three common barndoor fowls, with a barndoor cock, and at once 
commenced operations. 

Adjoining the back kitchen we had a good-sized yard, about 
24 feet by 20, unpaved, with a bit of ashed in one corner, half 
of which was closed and filled with roosts as a hen house, and 
an old plane tree in another corner which in summer gave a 
pleasant shade. Here it-was that I stood and surveyed my 
newly-acquired property with a pride such as Alexander never 
felt in his conquered worlds when he wept that there were no 
more to subdue. 

I began by digging-up half-way along one side of the sunny 
wall of the yard a strip of earth about a yard wide, and out of 
my pocket money at a cost of about 2s., assisted by Tom the 
gardener’s boy, fenced it in with wire to prevent the fowls from 
encroaching ; and here I planted quite a hedge of sunflowers. 
My fence was quite a temporary affair, for as soon as the seeds 
should have sprung up and the plants grown to about a foot 
high it was my intention to remove it. By favour of the groom 
ZL got a barrowfal of horse litter and dung, which I shot iu the 
corner near the base of the plane tree; and for half-a-crown I 
purchased a large barrowload of good gravel, which I disposed 
in the middle of the yard. A row of orange boxes filled with 
clean straw in the fowl house, each with a chalk egg in it to 
tempt the sitter, made capital nests; and now I was prepared to 
commence the campaign. 

The servants could not make the hens lay, and had been con- 
tent to throw down so much corn every day and let the fowls 
shift for themselves. It was my turn to see what I could do, 
and, boy as I was, I had my own ideas on the subject. 

In the morning before going to school I used to feed my flock 
with a handful of barley mixed with the scraps of bread and 
leavings from the breakfast table, not forgetting the broken egg 
ghells, rind of bacon, and other unconsidered trifies, but which 
to me were invaluable, the whole well cut and crumbled up into 
a homogeneous mass, and so distributed. After one o'clock 
dinner I used to pay them another visit, this time with the 
remains of the potatoes and other vegetables (not such as the 
cook would have saved, but simply the leavings on the plates), 
which I used to rewarm in a saucepan over the fire with a little 
gravy or sour milk that might be standing in the milk-jug. At 
five o'clock another handful of barley, or, if any scraps were 
lying about (and there were generally some), a mess similar to 
that at mid-day. Occasionally this would be varied by the ad- 
Gition cf a little bran; and in winter I used to sop bread or 
potatoes in warm beer which I saved from my dinner, and which 
I found my fowls devour with extraordinary avidity. After one 
of these feasts I was almost always rewarded with an extra lay 
of eggs. 

T had almost forgotten to mention that a few lumps of rough 
chalk and a piece of bay salt thrown casually down in the yard 
were immensely appreciated by my feathered friends. 

Every week I turned over my gravel heap and my manure 
heap, so as to afford fresh materials for my fowls to scratch in, 
and at long intervals renewed them with half a barrow or so of 
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fresh stuff. These precautions I regarded as indispensable to 
the welfare of the poultry. 

In the winter they might be seen scratching and clucking 
over the warm manure heap, or in summer dusting themselves 
in the clean gravel, with all the luxuriousness of confirmed 
Sybarites. 

Before long the results of my treatment began to show them- 
selves in a regular supply of new-laid eggs, and when two of the 
hens wanted to sit 1 purchased new-laid eggs of the Polish, 
Spanish, and Dorking breeds to serve as the objects of their 
maternal experiences. I thus improved my stock with fowls 
reared from eggs of the finest breeds that could possibly be 
procured. 

Whenever a fowl was seen to be ailing or moping I always 
caught it, and after administering a couple of peppercorns or 
some other simple remedy, kept it in a hamper by, the kitchen 
fire, a treatment which almost invariably proved successful. 
Once a hen had some obstruction in her crop, which would not 
digest, and I actually opened the crop with a lancet, cleaned it 
out, and sewed it up again; the hen not only surviving the 
operation, but thriving well after. But the ailments of fowls 
opens out too wide a subject; for the present I want to confine 
myself to the prescribed limits of my narrative. 

When a brood of chickens was expected to be hatched I was 
always in attendance, and a most skilful accoucheur I came to be 
—removing the chickens one by one from under the mother, 
and placing them in a warm flannel near the fire, with a little 
chopped hard-boiled egg and Embden grits, after giving each a 
peppercorn by way of commencement. 

When all were hatched and the addled eggs thrown away, the 
mother was put under a coop placed over a sack for warmth, 
and for the first few nights placed indoors, till the chicks began 
to feel their legs and run about. 

After a few days Dame Partlet was allowed to take her family 
under her own charge, and seldom did I lose by the permission, 
as cats were far more wary when the hen was at large than 
when confined beneath a coop and her young ones far away from 
her protecting wings. 

In each brood there was naturally a larger proportion of cock 
than hen birds; these after a certain age I used to weed out, 
preserving the pullets and putting-up the young cockerels to 
fatten for the table. My process of fattening was to confine the 
young birds in coops, and feed them upon oatmeal brashed in 
sour milk, and served-up scalding. A little salt contributes to 
the fattening process materially. If they showed any tendency 
to pine I would change their food, or even give them a few 
days’ run of their legs, a course which used to put the fat again, 
upon their bones, and leave them free to recommence the ortho- 
dox fattening process. 

Now for the details. My first six months, I am free to con- 
fess, were conducted at a loss as nearly as I can remember, as 
follows :— 


£ 8. d. 

Laying-out the ground—Fencing 5 Wk} O 
Gravel .. - 086 

Manure Om 2G 

Barley, 26 weeks at 1s. per week 5 og 0 
Extras.... 5 0 6 oO 

£119 0 


Any returns during that period I will write off as lost. During 
this time, however, my sunflowers had come to maturity and 
flowered. My readers may not be aware that the seeds of the 
sunflower are the finest stimulant for poultry in existence, and 
the avidity with which fowls will scratch round the roots of the 
sunflower’s tall stalks and pick up the seeds which fall from their 
wide open flowers is something perfectly surprising to behold. 

Now for my gains. In the next six months I had doubled the 
number of my laying hens, and substituted a fine Game cock 
for the old barndoor fowl which I already had. 

During the same period I had averaged four eggs a-day, which 
I sold to my father at 1d. a-piece—and I had had four broods of 
fine chicks—say in all twenty-eight young birds—of which six 
were now laying, and the rest (twenty-two) had been fattened 
and sold as fine birds at Christmas for 3s. and 3s. 6d. a-piece 
(I did not charge my father full market prices ‘‘ bien entendu,” 
but this by the way) :— 

182 days at 4d. per day ......cecscecccccccccecscecs 
22 fowls at 3s. each 


Deduct barley for 26 weeks ....... 
Extragy .. 2.00... ce. 500 
Cost of coops, &e. ......- 
Loss on previous six months . 


In the next year I had more than doubled my number of 
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laying hens, all of good breeds, and without any outlay, and my 
returns were more than doubled. My expenses at the same 
time were less, and even with a decreasing tendency. I sent 
one or two birds of my rearing to a poultry show, ana won not 
only a £10 prize, but sold my birds at fancy prices. My eggs 
and fowls I now began to send to the tradesmen round about 
after providing for the home demands, and especially during 
autumn and winter, realised high prices for my produce. I 
soon had a bit of money in the savings’ bank, and when I was 
forced to go into the world and work for my living I could no 
longer devote my time to poultry breeding. I sold thirty-six 
fowls of various fine breeds at an average of £2 a-piece, taking 
the bad with the good, and retired with a very decent sum at 
my back, as the result of my innocent request at the breakfast 
table a few years before—‘ Give ’em to me, father.” 

A great many details of fowl management I have necessarily 
been compelled to skip over owing to the limits of my space, 
but on these, if I may be permitted and my readers would like 
to hear them, I can enlarge more fully at another time.— 
(Housekeeper.) 


POULTRY AND BIRD NEWS. 


WE are sorry to hear that the celebrated establishment of 
French poultry belonging to the late Mr. W. Dring of Faver- 
sham is entirely broken up. We learn that Mrs. Dring has 
abandoned all intention of continuing to exhibit, and has sold 
all the Créves to Mr. Burrell, and the Houdans and La Fléche 
to Mrs. Vallance. We hope sincerely that the mantle of our 
deceased friend will descend upon the new owners. 


The Leghorn Club is certainly at work, and that too very 
vigorously. We find they have arranged for classes for both the 
varieties at Weymouth, Bath, Middleton, Oxford, Newcastle, 
Cirencester, Alexandra Palace, Swindon, Shrewsbury, Car- 
marthen, Aylesbury, and for other shows. We hear, too, they 
propose to publish a Standard of Excellence for the breed; and 
if 50, we shall hope to have a copy sent to us, when we will 
report upon it. 


Portsmouth seems to get deeper into disgrace, for no prizes 
seem to be paid, or are many of the letters answered. We hope 
exhibitors will all combine and enforce the payment of the prize 
money. We do not think they will hesitate to do so, for the 
statement of the Committee on the first page of the schedule as 
regards payment of prize money is very plain. Many, too, will 
remember the grand banquet which was going on while ex- 
hibitors were endeavouring fruitlessly to get the awards, and will 
feel if there was money forthcoming for that, so must it be 
found to pay the prize money. 


We would urge once more exhibitors and breeders of the less- 
cultivated breeds to apply at once to Mr. J. King, 111, St. Aldate’s, 
Oxford, the Hon. Secretary of the Poultry Show, as the Com- 
mittee are desirous of making their schedule as pleasing as 
possible to all, and only want support and promise of help to 
put such breeds as Sultans, Minorcas, White Malays, Peruvian 
Ducks, Booted Bantams, and such like on the same level in 
prize money as Brahmas and Cochins. We cannot help remem- 
bering that Oxford has played a most important part in the 
present prosperity of Silkies, Leghorns, Black Cochins, W&c., for 
in many cases they provided classes and cups for these breeds 
when they had previously had none before at most exhibitions— 
in fact Silkies made their débit here with a class to themselves. 
Pigeons this year are, we learn, to be on the single-bird system, 
and the Committee are equally ready here to make new classes 
where promises of help are given. 


_ The Ipswich and Eastern Counties Society’s Show, to be held 
in September, is the Society’s first exhibition. The Society is 
in no way connected with the Show held at Ipswich in December. 


CASTLE EDEN SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tun annual Show of the Castle Hden District Agricultural 
Society was held at Houghton-le-Spring on the 8th inst. Un- 
fortunately the Show had not been sufficiently advertised to 
insure a good entry, and it would be well for the Council to see 
to this point for another season. 

Among the few entries, however, we noticed some capital 
birds in Mr. Procter’s winning Cochins and Mr. Carver’s stud, 
the latter gentleman carrying off the points prize, and in the 
chicken class we found by far the best Cochin pullets we have 
seen this year—in fact, so good was one that we do not expect 
to see her surpassed at any show. These were inthe open field, 
but the Pigeons, of which there was a good entry, were placed 
in avery neat tent. In Carriers, first was a good Black hen and 
second a Dun cock; a Black cock was very highly commended. 
In Ponters, Whites in splendid condition won; the remainder 
very good, but out of feather, Tumblers, though good, were 
not s0 well shown. First a Yellow Agate, and second a Kite 
very good in head properties. Jacobins a grand class of thirteen, 
and mostly Reds, and many in nice order. In Turbits, first was 


Blue and second Yellow, two nice specimens. Fantails a pretty 
fair lot. Owls good indeed, the first and second White African 
and also the very highly commended. Some good English had 
to put up with poorer fare. The Variety class was an extra 
good one; first a Grey Frillback, second a Blondinette, and 
third Yellow Barb. Many others were noticed. Mr. Beckwith 
won the points prize. 

POULTRY.—Dorxtnas,.—l, T. P. Carver. Cocu1ns.—l and 2, G. H. Procter. 
BrauMas.—l, T. P. Carver. 2,3. N. Lawson. Hampurcus.—Golden-pencilled. 
—1 and 2, T. P. Carver. Golden-spangled.—l and 2, T. P. Carver. Silver- 
spangled.—1, J. Hudson. 2, G. Alderson. Game.—Black-breasted or other Reds. 
—1, W. Bearpark. 2,C. Taylor. Extra 2, W. Allan. Bantams.—Game.—l, T. 
Putnam. 2,J.T. Winter. Any other variety.—1 and 2, T. P. Carver. Ducks. 
—Rouen.—1, T. P. Carver. 2, Miss J. Scott. Any BrE‘D.—Chickens—l, G. H. 
Procter. 2, J. Hudson. 8, W. Bearpark. vhc, W. Henderson, GEESE.—1, 
T.P, Carver. 2,H. Forrest. vhc, Miss M. Brown. Turkeys.—l, T. P. Carver. 
ANY OTHER Variety.—1, T. P. Carver. 2, J. Hudson. SELLING CxuAss.—l, J. 
Hudson. 2, W. Allan. Point prize.—T-. P. Carver. 

PITGEONS.—Carrier.—1, 2, and vhe, W. Beckwith. Poursr.—l and 2, R.A. 
Nicholson, vhc, R. A. Nicholson, W. Beckwith. TumBLER.—1, 2, and vhc, W. 
Beckwith. Jacopin.—l, G Alderson. 2, J. Young. Tursrr.—l, G. Alderson. 
2and vhe, W. Beckwith. Fanrary.—l, R. F. Nicholson. 2, W. Beckwith. Owu. 
—1 and 2,G. Alderson. vhe,J. Young. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, 2, and 8, W. 
Beckwith. vhe, J. Young, W. C. Moody: 


RABBITS.—Lop-EarED.—1, W. Simpson. 2, W. Allan. ANY OTHER VARIETY. 
—1l, Miss Sutherland. 2, R. Laverick. 


Jupcr.—Mr. E. Hutton, Padsey. 


IDLE SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue first Show of the Idle Agricultural Society was held on the 
12th inst , and the weather being fine it proved a great success. 
The poultry, Pigeons, and Rabbits were shown in Turner’s pens, 
arranged on three sides of the field. In poultry there were 
107 entries, in Pigeons 223, and in Rabbits 27. The staff of 
assistants was far too small for the amount of work, and the 
consequence was that the Secretary himself had to put up the 
cards, and this was not done till a late hour. 

In poultry Spanish were first on the list, and these were @ nico 
lot, and the awards well made. Game (old) were very good, the 
cup and first going to Piles, the cock most perfect; second being 
Black Reds, very good; but we were sorry to see Mr. Cock’s 
splendid Brown Reds had to put up with a high commendation. 
Cochins and Brahmas very good, the latter especially. Ham- 
burghs were in grand order throughout, and well placed. Game 
Bantams good, and in the Variety class Whites were first and 
Blacks second. The cup for the best pen of poultry was given 
to Mr. Beldon’s Silver Polish. Young poultry turned up well in 
all classes, the Game and Hamburghs being particularly good. 

In Pigeons there were two point cups, and most of the great 
guns were in competition for them. In the first section—viz., that 
of standard birds, the contest was keen between Messrs. Fulton 
and Baker, the latter winning by about seven points ; and in the 
second section it was said to be a set between Mr. Entwisle and 
Mr. Ellis, Antwerps being the leading feature with these two 
gentlemen. Carrier cocks had nine entries, and_all noticed. 
A grand young Black first; not as heavy as Mr. Baker’s well- 
known Black, which was second, but more to our liking in style 
of wattle and carriage; both extraordinary birds. Hens both 
Duns, of grand properties in both head and beak; the rest all 
noticed, as also the whole of the Pouters in both classes. 
Pouters, cocks.—First a White, in splendid show; second a Red, 
not in the best feather; very highly commended a grand Blue. 
Hens.—First a Blue hen, grand in style and shape ; a little gay. 
Second White, a splendid bird, but a little thick in girth. 
Tumblers (Almonds).—First a well-broken cock; second a hen, 
which lost in little considering the sex; the rest all good. 
Tumblers.—First a Yellow Wholefeather; second a Kite, capital 
in head properties. Barbs.—First a well-known hen, and 
second a cock; all Blacks, and a very good class. Dragoons, 
Blue or Silver, a poor class, but winners very good; first Silver 
and second Blue. Owls (Foreign) the best class in the Show, 
and an extra second awarded; first and second White, and 
extra second a Blue hen. English Owls also a fair lot; first 
Blue and second Silver. Turbits.—First and second Silvers ; 
the hen first. In Jacobins we scarcely think a better lot could 
be got together. The winners were Reds. Fantails not a good 
entry, and Balds and Beards (Long-faces), and other Long-faces 
a3 well, but there were some good birds in the list. Antwerps, 
Short-faces.—Mr. Entwisle fairly cleared the ground, the rest, 
though good, being nowhere with them in both classes. Long- 
faced cocks.—First a well-known Red Chequer, a splendid bird ; 
and second a Dun, dull in colour, but otherwise a good bird. 
Long-faced hens.—First Blue Chequer, good in all points bart 
marking; second a Dun. Medium-faced cocks,—First and 
second Silver Duns; and in hens—first Silver and second Red 
Chequer. In young birds of the Short-faced variety first and 
secondSwere very correct, and some good ones were also noticed, 
but many were mediums. Any other variety of this year pro- 
duced an extraordinary class, mostly of Long-faced birds, the 
prizes falling to the lot of Red Chequers which will some day 
make a stirin the Antwerp classes. ‘The Variety class contained 
many very good birds, first going to a Black Trumpeter and 
second to a Nun, both nearly perfect. ¥ 

In Rabbits there wero but four classes and no extra prizes 5 
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but we hope to see a better provision for another year. Lops 
were avery good class; a handsome Black-and-white doe, 224 by 
4} was placed first ; the second a Fawn-and-white doe, 22 by 4%, 
good in style, bad eye, and not well marked. This reverses the 
Alford award, which we contend was quite wrong. Some were 
almost eaten-up with fleas; but worst of all was Messrs. Schofield 
and Barrett’s splendid Black doe, which was first at Alford, and 
was ill then, but in this case was in so offensive a state as to be 
totally unfit to handle, the virulent matter springing out of the 
ear on attempting to measure it. Himalayans only three; first 
very good old, and second a promising young one. Silver-Greys 
were a capital class; but all were not placed at the same advan- 
tage, the light being shaded in some, and the full sunlight upon 
the others. The first was one of the nearest perfect-coated we 
ever saw, but too dark on the nose, and slightly so on the fore- 
feet, but this must be a winner; second a doe, beautifully even, 
but rather too light and out of shape, but better than at Bramley ; 
pen 427 (Golightly) seemed to skulk, and did not look well, but 
was very highly commended; 429 (Ball) a splendid Rabbit, but 
also dark on the nose. In the Variety class first was a Silver- 
Cream, and second a Belgian Hare; the first a grand one. 

POULTRY.—Spanisu.—Black.— Young or Old.—l, J. Powell. 2, H. Beldon 
Game.—Cup andl, H.C. & W. J. Mason. Coonin-Curna.—l, W. Mitchell. 2 
C. Sidgwick. BranMmas.—Old or Yowng.—1 and 2, W. Schofield. HamBurGHs- 
—Golden-pencilled—1, H. Beldon. 2%, H. Pickles. Silver-pencilled.—l. H. 
Pickles. 2,H.Beldon. Golden-spangled.—l, H.Beldon. 2,H. Pickles. Silver- 
spangled.—land2,H.Beldon. Black.—1,H.Beldon. 2,C.Sidgwick. BanTams. 
—Game.—1 and 2, W. F. Entwisle. Any other variety.—l and 2, C. & J, Illing- 
worth. Any oTHER VarreTy.—Cup, 1, and 2, H. Beldon, SELLING CLass.—l, 
H. Beanland. 2, J. Powell. 

YOUNG POULTRY.—GameE.— Cockerel.—1, Amberley & Hartley. 2, E. 
Lund. Pullet.—1 and 2, T. Dyson. _Cocnin-Cuina.—l and 2, C. Sidgwick. 
Hampureus —Sllver-pencilled.—1, H. Pickles. 2,H. smith. Golden pencilled. 
—1, H. Pickles. 2, Fawcett & Anderton. Silver-spangled.—l, H. Pickles. 2, H. 
. Golden-spangled.—l, J. Preston. 2,H.Beldon. Black.—l, H. Pickles. 


2, C. Sidgwick. 
PIGEONS.—Carriprs.—Cock —l, R. Fulton. 2, J. Baker. vhc, R. Fulton, 
vhe. R. Fulton, W. Harvey. 


W. Harvey. Hen—i, R. Fulton. 2, J. Baker. 
PourErs.—Cock.—l, R. Fulton. 2, J. Baker. vic, W. Harvey. Hen.—l, W. 
Harvey. 2,R.Fulten. vhc,J.Baker, W. Harvey. TumpiErs.—Almond Short- 
Jaced.—Cock or Hen.—1, J. Baker. 2, W. Harvey. vhc, R. Fulton, W. Harvey. 
Any other variety Short-faced.—i, R. Fulton. 2, J. Baker. vhe, R. Fulton, J. 
Baker (2), W. Harvey. Barps.—Cock or Hen.—1, W. Harvey. 2, R. Fulton. 
vhe, J. Baker, J.S. Collin. Dracoons.—Blue or Silver.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. 
Woods. 2, R. Fulton. Any other colowr.—1 and 2, R. Woods. vhe, Miss F. 
Seanor. Own1s.—Foreign—| and 2, R. Fulton, Extra 2 and vie, J. Baker. 
Lnglish.—1 and vhe, J. Thresh. 2,R. Fulton. Toursits.—Cock or Hen.—i and 
2,J. Baker. Jacopins.—l, R. Fulton, 2, J. Baker. vhc, R. Fulton, J. Baker. 
Fanvains.—l and 2, J. Baker. TompiErs.—Bald or Beard, Long-faced.—1, Miss 
F. Seanor. 2, W. Ellis. Any other variety Long-faced.—l, W. Ellis. 2, R. 
Fulton. Anrweaps.—Short-faceé.—Cock —1 and 2, W. F. Entwisle. Hen.—1 
and 2, W. F. Entwislé. Long-faced.—Cock,—1, W. Wiis. 2, S. Wade. vhe, W. 
Bllis. J. Lister. Hen.—1, J. Lister. 2, Miss F. Seanor. Mediwm-faced.—Cock. 
7 . 2,W. EF. Entwisle. Hen.—l, W. F. Entwisle. 2 and vhe, W. 
8. Short-faced.—Young.—1 and vhe, W. F. Entwisle. 2,J.S. Collier. Any 
variety —Young.—1, J. Lister. 2, W. Ellis. vhc, J. Lister, W. Ellis (2). 
LIKELIEsT BirRD FoR FLYING PuRPosES.—l, W. Reynald. 2, R. Fulton. ANy 
OTHER VARIETY.—1, J. Baker. 2, Miss F. Seanor. vic, R. Fulton (2), J. W. 
Holloway, W. Harvey. SELLING Crass.—Single Bird.—Price not to exceed £1.— 
1,R. Fulton. 2, Miss F.Seanor. vhe, V. Ratcliff. Pairs.Price not to exceed 
£2.—1, Miss F.Seanor. 2, W. Ellis. 

RABBITS.—Lop-FarEpD.—Buck 01 Doe.—l, E. Pepper. 2, Schofield & Barrett. 
Himanayan.—Lop-eared.—Buck or Doe.—1, Wharton & Walker. 2, S. Pall. 
Sitver-Grey.—Buck or Doe.—1, Schofield & Barrett. 2,J. Firth. vhe, T. Go- 
lightly (2), H. Wood, S. Ball. Any orHER VarieTy.—Buck or Doe.—l, H. E. 
Gilbert. 2,1. Haley. vic, J. Stansfield. 

JupcEs.—Poultry: Mr. Cannan, Bradford. 


I Pigeons and 
Rabbits: Mr. Hutton, Pudsey. 


A FRIENDLY GANDER. 


I HAVE seen and heard of people making pets of all sorts of 
living creatures besides Cowper’s hares and the rats of a prison, 
all of which have in return exhibited more or less intelligence; 
but never till the other day did I think there was any sense ina 
Goose, or rather gander. B 

I was visiting at Mr. M——’s, in a small village, who has 
among other stock on his farm a flock of Geese. One of these, 
for some reason best known to itself, prefers to lead asolitary life, 
rarely joining its companions, but has formed a strong attach- 
ment to my friend Mr. M——, following him about when going 
over the land, and waiting outside when he calls at any house 
in the village. The gander leads the way generally, looking 
round to see if he is going right, and that my friend and his 
two fox terriers are following.—S. 


ARTIFICIAL HONEY SUPERS. 


I TAKE up my pen to call in question the vaiue of a proceeding 
recommended by Mr. Pettigrew in a recent number. For the 
production of the finest super honey he recommends your readers 
to drive their bees, and then cut out the best part of comb a 
brood skep can be expected to yield, and so fill the handy little 
American supers, which are to be placed on certain hives; and 
these, fed with the contents of the discoloured or bred-in combs 
of the broken-up hives for the completion of the supers, and 
under the gloss of fresh cell-covers retouched, are to be palmed 
off on an unsuspecting public as super honey. But 1 much 
question if such a procedure is either seemly, or, were the 
manufacturing process generally known, would the supers be 
very saleable. I am a little doubtful whether our little favourites 


would readily be made parties to the transaction, judging from 
the rapidity with which the contents of severed combs of their 
own tops left on for attachment disappear into the stock hive. 

Be this as it may, the principle of feeding to obtain or com- 
plete supers is most reprehensible, whether the article employed 
be sugar syrup pure and simple or the run contents of stock 
hives, which of necessity contain the surplus stored-up sugar- 
syrup of bypast springs and autumns with all the many honeys 
mixed, the varied pollens and juice of the squeezed grubs 
adding piquancy to the flavour, and possibly perfumed in 
addition with the decaying foul-brood fungi, or yet as a last 
resort the brisk effervescing contents of the cheap foreign honey 
cask. To escape such nauseous mixtures sold as run honey, 
&o., frequently thickened with the coarsest brown sugar, the 
wealthier classes—at least with us in the north—cheerfully pay 
about double the price for the finest super honey, believing that 
in so doing they obtain as they ought the pure exudation of the 
current season’s flowers, untouched by human hands, and stored 
in a separate compartment of the hive distinct from all breeding 
contamination; and nothing will go more to hurt honey exhi- 
bitions and the sale of such supers than the belief getting 
abroad that they are got up artificially—mere shoddy after all. 
—A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


HOW TO FILL THE APIARY. 


Tuer time has now arrived when cottagers begin to suffocate 
bees in brimstone pits with a view to take their honey. Many 
persons know no other way of obtaining the honey, and they 
stubbornly follow the customs and practices of defunct gene- 
rations. A clergyman living in the neighbourhood of Salisbury 
informs me that he has offered his bee-keeping parishioners to 
restore them the honey and hive, and 1s. per swarm besides, if 
they will let him take the bees and keep them alive instead of 
their consigning them to the brimstone pit. They have a dogged 
resolve not to have their antique ways improved, and therefore 
he does not expect his offer will be universally received. This 
gentleman has only to show them a better and more profitable 
mode of managing bees to induce them to abandon their antique 
ways. Some years ago I could buy swarms in this locality in 
August and September for 2s. 6d. each if I drove them; now the 
bee-keepers here will not sell, neither will they destroy their 
bees. I would readily buy now at 2s. 6d. per swarm, or say 
1s. per lb. of bees. A good swarm in September weighs above 
41bs. In being driven a good swarm will take more than 1 lb. 
of honey with it; hence it would be no gain to cottagers to got 
1s. each for driven swarms. Those who wish to fill their apiary 
with good stocks, and those who wish to teach by example, will 
do well to purchase the condemned bees of the cottagers near 
them, say at 1s. per lb. of bees, for apart from example they are 
worth that price. 

In creating a stock of hives, or in filling an apiary by con- 
demned bees, about 5 lbs. of them with a young queen should 
be put into a 16-inch hive and fed vigorously for fourteen days 
or thereabouts. From 15 to 20 lbs. of sugar boiled in eighteen 
or twenty pints of pure water is enough for such a swarm and 
hive. By the time the syrup is all given the hive will be nearly 
filled with combs, and these combs will be fairly filled with 
brood. Stocks thus created are unsurpassed for excellence. The 
combs are young and clean, without a cell of foul brood and 
without a superabundance of bee-bread. The population is 
numerous and healthy, with an ample supply of wholesome 
food. In weighing a stock thus made it will be found that the 
weight of the water has been lost in the building of the combs 
and the keeping of the bees during the process—that is to say, 
30 lbs. of syrup will enable the bees to fill their hive with combs 
and store up about 15 lbs. of food for the winter and spring 
months. Of course if larger swarms and hives are used more 
sugar-syrup will be xequired. Sugar-made stocks are highly 
valued, and I earnestly hope that many readers will fill their 
apiaries with bees that would otherwise be doomed to the brim- 
stone hole. Condemned bees are well worth 1s. per lb. to 
strengthen their stocks by being united to them.—A. PETTIGREW. 


HONEY RECIPES.—No. 1. 


Tue British Bee-keeper’s Association last year offered prizes 
for liqueurs and sweetmeats made from honey. The competi- 
tion was not great, but we had some score cr so bottles of honey 
wine, more than half of which—sent by Mr. J. S. Wood from 
Denmark—being unaccompanied by the recipes, were not for com- 
petition; had they been, the prize-winner must have trembled 
for his laurels, for some of them were prime. I have reason 
to know it, for Mr. Wood kindly presented me with his exhibits. 
The recipe given for the liqueur to which the prize was awarded 
is as follows:— 

Recipe for Sack Mead.—To each gallon of water add 6 Ibs. of 
honey and also the white of anegg and the shell brokenup. Boil 
this mixture until the scum has all been cleared off, then add 
1 oz. of hops to the gallon, and boil slowly for one hour. Strain 
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away the hops, and when new-milkwarm add a small quantity 
of yeast on a toast; let it stand a couple of days, and then put it 
into a barrel, which should only have been used previously, if at 
all, for white wine. Skim off any yeast which rises before being 
put into the barrel. Let the mead stand two years before bottling, 
and then when bottled it will keep for any length of time, and 
the colour will deepen with age. 

For making wine or liqueurs honey is much more used on the 
continent of Europe than in Great Britain. Mr. Wood tells me 
that at the honey show at Copenhagen there were exhibited 
some thousands of bottles.—_Joun Hunter. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


CausE OF CROOKED BrEAsts (W. C. C.).—You have propounded a diffi- 
cult question. It is certain that some breeds are never crooked-breasted, and 
that others always are. Some fowls like yours roost on the ground, and their 
breasts are in the shape of the letter S, others will roost on a walking-stick 
and their breasts will remain as straight as a line. We believe the defect to 
be hereditary. We once tried an experiment by shutting-up two crooked- 
breasted hens and keeping their produce separate. We deprived them of 
perches, and allowed them always to roost on the floor of the house which we 
kept scrupulously clean and dry, but they had crooked breasts. To the 
present day we have not a chicken of this year that has seen the inside of a 
poultry house, nor will they till long nights and colder weather make it 
advisable, They have no crooked breasts. We believe they may be attributed 
to two causes—weakness of constitution, and undue growth due to bad and 
stimulating feeding. The weights you quote are far beyond the ordinary 
weights of chickens of the age you name, and can be attained only by such 
care as you describe. But in birds as in human beings, there is such a thing 
a8 undue growth consequent on overfeeding. We imagine this is your case. 
Handle your birds through at once, keep for your stock only the straight- 
breasted. Let their house be without perch, and feed on moderate food— 
ground oats slaked with milk, maize at times, some large sods of grass cut 
with plenty of fresh earth, and household scraps, which you should diminish 
daily till they do without them. Keep the crooked-breasted for layers, or kill 
them for table purposes. You should have told us the food you employ. 


PIGEON WITH InFLAMED Lunes (EZ. B. T.).—We have during the last 
thirty-five years or so had birds occasionally so aftlicted, but never one was 
cured, nor do we believe there is anycure. Surgical remedies there are for 
surgical cases. The diseases outside a Pigeon, such as wing disease, bad 
eyes, &c., we have cured, but we disbelieve in any cure of what is inside the 
bird. A medicul friend of ours once experimented with calomel and pur- 
gatives on a pugnacious cock Pigeon, and do what he would the bird was as 
full of fight and strength as ever. After a dose overnight which would have 
compelled a man to keep his bed, the bird was as lively and pugnacious the 
next morning as ever. A warm loft without draught, good food, water daily 
changed, strict cleanliness, and few birds, with no odd cock, and Pigeons 
are healthy enough unless hereditarily diseased. Thus we have lost this 
spring two stranger birds, one of canker, the other of ‘‘ going light,” and we 
have no doubt they would have propagated diseased birds, hence they are 
best gone. Be careful as to strainsyou buy. You speak of ‘' books not giving 
good information on Pigeon diseases.” Their authors are right, for we do 
not think there are any cures. Perhaps the homeopaths will take up the 
Pigeon and try their ekill. Mr. Fulton’s new book has a chapter on the 
diseases of Pigeons, and his experience has been very great, but his remedies 
we have as yet had no opportunity of testing, so of them we cannot speak. 


Foop FoR BULLFINCHES—MUTILATION OF FEATHERS (A. B. G.).—Those 
who keep Bullfinches in London have not the facility of obtaining berries 
and buds of various kinds as food equal to those in rural districts, and as 
your request is for the “‘ best green food for Bullfinches in London,” we 
advise you to give your birds occasionally watercress, grass seeds, small salad, 
and a bit of apple, in addition to the steeped rape seed and hemp. Furnish 
the latter sparingly, as it is so heating, and affects Bul/finches more than 
other kinds of cage birds. Many instances are known of blindness or change 
in colour of plumage and a general wasting away occurring through a free 
use of hemp. Exceptions still may be found to the contrary, and much 
depends upon the birds’ constitutions and varied and confined temperature. 
We certainly think birds must possess extraordinary appetites when, as you 
ask the question, “‘ they begin to eat each other’s feathers.” Apparently they 
may appear to be so doing. If a new quill feather should be ruthlessly 
drawn from a wing or tail, Bullfinches and other small cage birds will extract 
from the stump a moisture which one might imagine was a savoury treat to 
them, to judge from the pains they bestow to “chayel” up the quill end. It 
is a very common occurrence for birds to pluck and destroy each other's 
feathers in confinement, and the habit once acquired can only be effectually 
prevented by separating the birds. Many old birds (Canaries for instance) 
will begin to mutilate their young as soon almost as they leave their nests, 
when the budding tail quills are fully charged with moisture. Birds also 
acquire this destructive habit to each other when the plumage is out of order 
or any of the feathers are disarranged, especially during the moulting sick- 
ness. We have ourselves had an instance of feather-mutilation within the 
past few days, that of a Mule (a pied one not to be despised either) having 
its flight feathers curled (with the constant pulling at them with the beak of 
another Mule) as effectually as though done with a hairdresser’s curling iron. 
Our remedy to straighten such feathers is to dip them in hot water for half 
@ minute and draw them betwixt the thumb and finger, afterwards to let the 
birds have the benefit of a ‘‘fly” cage where they can freely bathe. Birds 
when limited to space are more apt to disfigure each other’s feathers. 


Unitinec Swarms (7. Watts).—It is not necessary to catch the old queen 
when uniting swarms unless for some reason you should wish to preserve her 
life. We presume that in the contest for sovereignty, which must take place 
sooner or later when the queens come across each other after recovery from 
the panic consequent on their violent expulsion from their chosen homes, 
that “the weakest goes to the wall.” If s0, as is reasonably probable, you 
would gain nothing by hunting for and destroying the old queen, and old 
queens are not always less vigorousthan young ones. In your case, doubtless, 
the rule has held good, and the strongest of the five queens remains mistress 
of your hive. We do not anticipate any loss in the further scheme you have 
inview. «+ 

Marriorr’s Hrye (Triceps).—Your swarm of June 1st in this hive seems 
to be doing well. No doubt they had killed off their drones before the late 
splendid weather set in. Their being busy and noisy at night indicates pro- 
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sperity. You may give them the wooden hive you speak of, but they will 
hardly make use of. We should prefer eking the super. 

Movine Hives to THE Moors (F. D.).—The nearer bees are placed to 
their pasture the more honey will they gather; but at half a mile distant 
from a good field of heather they will collect large stores of it, weather per- 
me Bases find and work on good pasture a mile distant from their 

omes. 

Comps MELTED (Smallwood).—The fact that the combs of your hive haye 
fallen down with honey running out and the bees clustering outside of your 
hive is proof that it has not been sufficiently protected from the rays of the- 
sun during the late very hot weather. We are sorry you haye not had con- 
fidence aud courage enough to put the bees into a fresh hive and take the 
honey at the time. Indoinz it now you will probably find an unsightly mess 
of smothered bees and broken combs inside. First get a bit of old fustian 
cloth or old cotton rags, rolled together like a candle, and fire it at one end 
to smoke as much as possible but not to blaze, and blow the smoke on the 
clusters outside and brush them all into an empty hive; then blow the smoke 
into the hive and turn it up. If all the combs are on the board lift the 
combs singly and brush the bees into the hive beside those that were outside. 
Of course you will remove the super before you turn up the hive. With 
plenty of smoke and a little courage any novice could do this. There will be 
found much loss in this breakdown, even if the honey has not been taken by 
other bees in your neighbourhood. The sooner you take what honey you can 
get, and set your bees to work in another hive, the better it will be both for 
you and them. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN SqQuaRE, Lonpon. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40’ N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 9AM. In THE Day. 
bua .| Hygrome- | 85 |S3#|Shade Tem-| Radiation B= 
1876. | ge os ter. 38 [|Sa8| perature. Temperature.) 
sate os |8o5 
Aug. |2.392 A on In On 
4 387| Dry. | Wet.| aS |& Max.| Min.| sun. /grass 
hes.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 9 TB 100 68.0 | 65.1 | N. | 67.0 | 98.0 | 56.8 | 131.2 | 526 | — 
Th. 10 | 30279 | 66.9 | 59- N. | 67.8 | 78.8 | 57.1 | 1226 | 581 | — 
Fri. 11 | 30.336 | 646 | 58.0 | N.E. | 66.5 | 73.8 | 50.8 | 1263 | 45.8 | — 
Sat. 12 | 30.200 | 70.8 | 62.2 N. 66.1 | 84.3 | 52.4 | 1267 | 47.8 | — 
Sun.18 | 30.054 | 808 | 683 Ss. 68.7 | 92.8 | 59.2 | 180.7 | 548 | — 
Mo. 14 | 29932 | 76.0 | 68.3 | S.W. | 68.8 | 92.1 | 59.0 | 128.2 | 54.7 | — 
Tu. 15 | 29.956 | 77.4 | 68.1 | W. | 79-0 | 89.8 | 62.7 | 127.3 | 583 | — 
Means.| 30.122 | 72.0 | 64.2 67.8 | 86.2 | 56.8 | 127.6 | 528 | — 
REMARKS. 
9th.—A brilliant day, but intensely hot. (day. 


10th.—A very fine and bright day, and very much cooler than the preceding 

11th.—Fine morning; a most delightful day—bright and sunny, but not hot. 

12th.—Another splendid day, very warm, but a nice breeze; rather storm-like 
about 7 PM. 

18th.—Very fine and very hot morning, temperature 81° in shade at 9.20 .m.; 
intensely hot all-day. i et? 

14th.—Hazy morning, and fearfully hot all day, no movement in the air till 
the evening, when it looked cloudy and storm-like. 

15th.—Another hazy and hot morning, but soon very bright and as hot as 
yesterday, cloudy and a breeze between 4 and 5 p.M., with several 
peals of thunder between then and six, and slight sprinkle of rain, but 
not enough to be measured. 

Mean temperature at 9 a.m. nearly 8° above that of last week, the mean 
max. 10°, mean min. 8°, and underground 4°, the temperature at 1 foot below 
the surface having exceeded 70°. The air remarkably dry, as shown by the 
great difference between the dry and wet bulb thermometers, now all these 
excesses have arisen from the intense heat of the last four days.—G. J. SYMONS. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Aveusr 16. 
THE soft fruit being all finished the market has settled down into a steady 
sort of trade, and all classes of goods are fetching fair prices. Good Kent 
Filberts are now to be had. 


FRUIT. 
8.d. 8.d. s.d. 8s. d. 
Apples..........-$ sieve 1-6t05 0 | Nectarines dozen 8 (tol2 0 
Apricots . .dozen 16 8 6 00 a4 0 
Cherries.. SS Oo OW 8012 0 
Chestnuts 00 00 00.00 
Currants . 00 00 1 6 8 0 
Black. 00 00 20 60 
Figs..... 80 00 7 6 10 0 
Filverts. 0610 00 00 
Gooseberries... Oy Wy 0 6 i 0 
Grapes, hothouse.... lb. 1 0 6 0 00 0 
Lemons... 12 0 18 0 00 06 
Melons .. 20 8 0 00 00 
VEGETABLES. 
s8.d. 8. d. ad. s.d 
Artichokes 4 0to6 0 0 4to0 0 
Asparagus . 00.6000 . 1 0 20 
French 0 0 O Oj} Mustard &Cress punnet 0 2 u 0 
Beans, Kidney.... #lb..0 8 0 6| Onions.......... bushel 2 u 5 0 
Beet, Ked . dozen 16 8 0 pickling........ quart 0 0 O 0 
Broccoli ... 0 9 1 6) Parsley.... doz.bunches 2 0 4 0 
00 @ 0} Parsnip oD “v0 00 
“10 2 0| Peas.. 09 16 
0 4 0 8| Potatoes. ey EW 
We FO) Kidney... 80 8 U 
1 0 4 0} Radishes.. doz.bunches 1 0 1 6 
16 2 0} Rhubarb. sss-e-bundle 0 8 0 9 
20 4 0O| Salsafy... bundle 0 9 1 0 
0 2 0 9} Scorzonera. bundle 10 0 0 
10 2 0| Seakale.... basket 0 0 0 0 
08 0 0 | Shallots............08 lb 0 38 0 6 
. 0 6 0 0} Spinach bushel 1 6 2 6 
0 8 0 0} Tomatoes . . dozen 1 6 8 0 
4 0 O Oj Turnips .......... bunch 0 4 O 6 
0 6 1 0| Vegetable Marrows...... 0 2 0 8 © 
10 00 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day Average Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
t of AUGUST 24—30, 1876. Temperature near i i ises. 3 before | of | 
Mon th Week y Dondon Rises Sets Rises. Sets. Age. ‘San Year. | 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| b. m.| h. m.| Days.| m. 8. | 
24 TH | Carshalton Show. 71.6 | 47.9 | 58.7 5 2 7 #2|11 28) 8 28 5 2 4) 287 
25 | FF Largs and Fairlie, and Sandy Shows. 74.1 | 49.7 | 61.9 5 4] 7 O| 08 46; 8 46 6 1 47 | 238 
26 | 8 Seaton Burn Show. 725 |484 )604 |) 5 5] 6 58} 2 8/ 9 11 »)) 1 381) 289 
27 SUN | 11 SonDay aFTER TRINITY. 73.38 | 491 | 61.2 DISET. 6 55 38 14) 9 45 8 1 14] 240 
28 |M 72.7 | 49-7 | 61.2 5 8 6 53 4 14/10 82 9 0 56 | 241 
29 | Tu | Dover Show. 71.2 | 47.6 | 594 | 5 10) 6 51} 5 Oj} 11 82 10 0 88 | 242 
30 | W Margate Show. 74.5 | 48.2 | 6138 5 12| 6 49| 5 34) morn. 11 0 20} 243 
eo observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 72.8°; and its night temperature 
oJ 


THE PROSPECTIVE SCARCITY OF VEGETABLES. by the scrubby plants planted in September was sufficient 


SPINACH. 


WING to the extreme heat and long-con- 
tinued drought vegetables are likely to be 


Kies 
raw 
f) ye and spring. In some districts the crops of 
IS Kale, &e., could not be planted at the right 
time, and the plants have since made little 


or no progress, and what little there are left 


— 


and other marauders which are incident to 
a dry season. Especially in the vicinity of 
large towns and populous cities will the scarcity, and 
consequent dearness, of vegetables be greatly felt, and it 
becomes a matter of importance as to what can at this 
late season be provided to eke out the scanty supply. 
Advice has been seasonably given to plant Cabbages 
freely, but long before the earliest-sown Cabbages can be 
ready for use the lack of vegetables will have become a 
great inconvenience. 

Owing to the quick ripening of many crops—Peas, 


Beans, Fotatoes, &c.—vacant ground is provided, and the | 


question arises, How can a portion of such ground be most 
profitably turned to account ? 
plant large breadths of Coleworts, but unfortunately it is 
difficult to find the plants. 


would stout plants planted during the present month 


yield valuable produce ata time when it cannot fail to be | 


serviceable. Plants thus late in the season need not be 
planted wider than 9 inches to a foot apart, according to 
their size. Lhe earth is now warmed by the many days, 
almost weeks, of unclouded sun, and when heavy showers 
fall it will steam like a hotbed, and the crops will grow 
rapidly. Plant Coleworts, therefore, where plants can 
be obtained, and plant them freely. Failing a supply of 
these plants any of the Kales now lingering in the seed 
beds would, if planted similarly closely together, probably 
prove extremely useful. 

--Many may imagine that it is ‘‘ too late” to plant plants 
of this nature: so it is if they are expected to attain to 
their full size, but. we must remember that if they only 
attain to half size they may be most valuable, and if 
planted at the rate of nine plants to a square yard the 
vround will provably be found to have been profitably 
occupied. During the extremely hot summer of 1868 
gardeners were in much the same state that they are 
now, aud winter vegetables had scarcely made any pro- 
gress at the corresponding period of the year. In Sep- 
tember’ the rains fell, and a good gardener, whom I need 
not further mention, had every plant of whatever kind 
belonging to the Brassica family planted thickly on vacant 
ground. I am afraid that the men whose duty it was to 
do the work did it reluctantly, and that allusions the 
reverse of complimentary were made in reference to 
him who ordered the work to be done. A long mild 
autumn followed and was succeeded by a comparatively 
mild winter, and the vegetable supplyf{mainly produced 
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unusually scarce during the ensuing winter | 


of them are half devoured by caterpillars | 


Many would doubtless | 


Where they can be had they | 
should be planted freely as soon as rain falls, for assuredly | 


for all purposes, while in the surrounding neighbourhood 
there was little short of famine in the land. I may as 
well place on record that simple and useful lesson which 
was then taught me—teaching which I have since turned 
to account during other dry seasons. Do not be frightened 
by the little words ‘too late,” or by the small unprofit- 
able-looking plants dragging out an apparently miserable 
existence in the seed beds; but, on the contrary, plant 
quickly when the rains fall, and plant thickly, and mayhap 
a dripping autumn and a mild winter may contribute to 
a valuable supply of ‘ green stuff.” 

But in many cases plants cannot be had, and recourse 
must then be had to seed-sowing. Large breadths sown 
with Turnips, sown thinly, or the plants thinned quickly, 
would in all likelikood yield useful produce in due time, 
the tse of which would enable the choicer vegetables 
to be preserved for special purposes. Turnip and Swede 
‘‘tops” are not to be despised at a time when little be- 
yond root crops can be used for everyday table purposes. 
Such “ tops” often afford cuttings throughout the winter, 
and in the earliest days of spring give many valuable 
basketfuls, making the vegetable boy smile, and the cook 
to go so far as to inquire kindly after the health of the 
gardener. Do not, therefore, despise plain Turnips, but 
if ‘green crops” are scarce and groucd is plentiful sow 
seed on the first opportunity when it is likely to grow 
freely, and in due time the tops of the Turnips, and 
possibly the bottoms too, may be as highly valued as the 
flowers in the greenhouse. 

Another crop which will, if seed be sown at this period 
of the year, produce a large supply of ‘“‘ green stuff” 
during winter and spring is Spinach. This valuable old 
vegetable has been grown in EKurope for upwards of five 
hundred years, being included, it is said, in a list of vege- 
tables consumed by the monks on fast days in 1351. 
Spinach is a productive and healthy vegetable which 
would possibly be more valued if less common and more 
difficult to cultivate; it is, however, ‘“‘ miffy” enough in 
some places, and the crop of winter Spinach has not 
unfrequertly been a source of trouble to many a good 
gardener. ‘The plants canker, shrivel, or decay—indeed 
do anything but grow in some gardens, but fortunately 
in most ordinarily good soils Spinach grows luxuriantly. 

For summer cultivation the soil for Spinach cannot 
well be too rich and moist, but for winter supply manur- 
ing of the ground may easily be overdone. It is alco 
possible that errors have been made in sowing the seed 
to produce the winter’s crop in sheltered places, for it 
is almost certain that the crop would stand better in 
the ordinary soil of an open field than in the heavily 
manured soil of a sheltered garden. It is thus also with 
Cabbages and Broccolis and most large-foliaged crops of 
a succulent nature. Such crops need a full sweep of 
autumn air to render them hardy from infancy, and it is 
seldom that they will then succumb to the vicissitudes of 
winter. 

For some years I have been able to sow Spinach in an 


open field as well as in a sheltered gerden, and in no one 
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instance have I known the garden crop to endure the winter 
so well as the field crop. Not only has such been the case, 
but I have found that the Round or summer Spinach, which 
is usually considered to be tender, will survive the winter 
better in an exposed field than will the Prickly or winter 
‘Spinach in the lighter richer soilof a walled garden. That in- 
formation was gained after a dry season and in occupying 
-vyacant ground in August and September with such quick- 
growing crops that were likely to be useful in eking out the 
profpective scarcity of the winter and spring supply of vege- 
tables. All the vacant garden ground was occupied, and the 
remnant of the Spinach seed was sown in the field as an 
experiment, or perhaps, what is more probable, as a freak of 
fancy. Thus I was surprised to find the Round nearly as 
hardy as the Prickly Spinach, and the former in the field 
proved decidedly better than the latter in the garden. Need 
I say that I have since relied on exposed places and ordinary 
€eld soil for my main supply of winter Spinach? Since 
adopting that practice I have never had a failure. 

A great source of failure with Spinach in winter is the mois- 
ture hanging round the necks of the plants and which cannot 
drain away freely. Another evil, and withal a common one, 

«is, in the first place, sowing the seeds too thickly, and then 
not thinning out the plants sufiiciently early. The plants 
should be thinned, if possible, before they touch each other; 
then the plants which are to remain are totally undisturbed. 
“If thinning is too long postponed and the permanent plants 
-suffer any disturbance or displacement, and are suddenly de- 
prived of the shelter and support of surrounding plants, then 
the crop of winter Spinach is almost certain to ‘‘go off.” If 
the plants are not thinned out early it is better not to thin 
them at all: and in all cases it is advisable to take pains to 
procure good seed and to sow it thinly. 

But while Spinach is a vegetable which is in demand almost 

every day in the year in most large establishments, and the 
failure of the crop is consequently a source of great incon- 
venience, yet it is not popular and relied on as a staple veye- 
table—that is, other vegetables are generally preferred to it ; 
but when we can gather basketfuls of Spinach at a time when 
the ‘other vegetables”? are not forthcoming, it is surprising 
» how we learn to value that which under other circumstances 
would be almost despised. It is found also, after considerable 
ezperience, that the more Spinach is consumed the more it 
grows in the estimation of the consumers. When once the 
palate has become ‘‘ educated’’ to its use it is looked upon, as 
-is the gardener who produces it, in a season of vegetable famine, 
with no small amount of respect. 

Therefore is it that the free sowing of vacant ground with 

~ Spinach at this period of the year is urged as worthy the con- 
sideration of those having large families to supply with vege- 
tables, and an unpleasantly small store (as many must neces- 
sarily have) to meet that demand. It may be sown on rich 
ground or poor, on ground sheltered or exposed; and if more 
happens to be produced than is required, no great loss will ensue, 
-or probably no logs at all, for the digging-in of the crop is a 

~capital manure for other crops succeeding.—R. Fisn’s Pupiu. 


COVERING SURFACES IN FERNERIES. 


AurHoueH I am about to recommend Nertera depressa for a 
<purpose devoted to which it must lack two of the “‘ three prime 
-essentials ”? mentioned by ‘‘ W.B. J.” (page 23)—namely, ‘ cooi- 
ness”? and ‘light,’ I by no means wish your correspondent 
~to conclude that I approach the subject in a deprecatory spirit. 
There is no question but that the mode of culture detailed by 
~*W.B. J.” is the correct one, but we not unfrequently make 

a plant serve a purpose in a much higher temperature than its 
aatural requirements demand. The very common and no less 
<very useful Lycopod, Selaginella denticulata, is very nearly 
hardy, and yet it grows nowhere eo luxuriantly as in a stove 
temperature. The Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum Capillus- 
“Veneris) is a native plant, but is quite at home in a warm 
rouse. The curious Liverwort, Marchantia polymorpha, grows 
on wet rocks icebound in winter for weeks, yet it thrives apace 
-on the saturated rocks in a stove fernery. Ficus repens, 
another hardy plant, attains no such luxuriance in a green- 
house or outdoors as in a stove. We have it in a sort of 
eavern-like entrance to a fernery, and it makes no effort to 
reach to the light, and grows slowly. It is thus both interest- 
iog and instructive to observe what a persistence some plants 
have of life and of adapting themselves to circumstances. 
\In ferneries bare walls and rocks are more or less obj<ction- 


| 


able: hence plants of dwarf, dense, yet rapid growth, main- 
taining an evergreen carpet or covering at all seasons, meet a 
ready acceptance. Wire trellises fixed an inch or two from 
walls stuffed with green moss, backed with compost and planted 
with Ferns and Lycopods, have, it must be admitted, a pleasing 
effect for a time, but s0on require renewing. A better plan ia 
in building the wall to let some of the stones jut out a few 
inches and have the face uneven, so as to form ledges even only 
an inch or two in width. Upon these ledges can be introduced 
small plants of Adiantum Capillus-Veneris, which only require 
sufficient soil to maintain them in position, for they will 
speedily put out their roots over the surface of the wall if it 
be kept moist. This Adiantum is one of the finest of plants 
for clothing rocks or walls. 

If there are any ledges on a level with the eye (or a broad 
one may be formed by leaving off the inner course of stone 
just before the wall receives the wall plate) we have only to 
introduce some chipping of stone for drainage, and put on 
some peat or old cocoa-nut refuse to have a position for Ner- 
tera depressa, the plants being divided into as many pieces 
as wished, from the size of the thumb nail up to that of one 
or more inches square. All it wants after planting is to be 
kept moist, never allowing it to lack moisture. It may also be 
introduced upon any of the ledges on the wall surface, but 
does best near the glass. In stove or greenhouse temperature 
it is quite at home—one of the finest, densest, and dwarfest 
surface-covering plants that I am acquainted with. In heat 
its insignificant yellowish blossoms appear in early spring, and 
are succeeded by its orange bead-like berries, spangling amid 
the moss-like foliage. 

Other subjects for wall-covering ledges on walls are the 
neat Selaginella apoda, truly a gem, and the pretty S. hel- 
vetica. Amongst Ferns with creeping stems suitable for wall 
or rock-covering may be enumerated Pleopeltis stigmatica, the 
very similar P. squamula, Campyloneuron ccespitosum, Goni- 
ophlebium piloselloides, G. vacciniifolium, G. lepidopteris (se- 
pultum), and Niphobolus rupestris, all of very neat growth, 
and such as will clothe or dot a wall with verdure in a fitting 
manner. In order to take off the flatness a few stones may 
project rather more than others, and upon these we may have 
Nephrolepis tuberosa, its fronds coming out in a particularly 
graceful manner, its only fault being that of outgrowing other 
plants; it should therefore be well kept inhand. Some of the 
Dayallias, as D. pentaphylla, D. decora, and D. solida, are good 
on such projections, and no doubt many others, none being 
finer than Nephrolepis davallioides, but it requires room and a 
stove temperature. The Stenochlenas (also requiring stove 
heat), from their climbing Ivy-like habit are very useful for 
covering wall surfaces; but what I particularly wish to note is 
the rapidity with which any uneven surface—even a perpen- 
dicular wall, is covered when there are hollows or projections 
forming resting places for spores and ultimately plants. 

There is really nothing so pleasing in a fernery as the rising 
of numberless seedlings on the rocky surfaces. Corkimitations 
of rockwork are preferabletocement. Fantastic and grotesque 
indeed are imitations of rockwork in cement, but no Fern spore 
will ever vegetate upon it. There is no objection to artificial 
rock when it is intended to appear as natural rock cropping up 
here and there either in the massive or boulder formations ; 
but there is a decided disadvantage in such imitations when 
the rockwork is intended as representing the plants in a state 
of nature. In nature plants find in the rock they spring from 
the elements of their existence; but to use cement upon the 
surface of rockwork is to seal it against plant life. Boulder 
formation is not an uncommon imitation in rockwork. It is 
the most simple of all, as we have only to form sloping un- 
dulating ground and scatter it with boulder rock; in some 
places congregated masses, others isolated, with large boulders 
partly imbedded appearing as parts of a mass beneath the 
surface. In most cases boulder rock should form, as it does 
in nature, the sides and hollows of delle. It would be difficult 
to give any particular directions for constructing rockwork, but 
I certainly consider all imitations should be taken from the 
natural types. No two kinds of stone should be used in the 
same rock or any of its parts exteriorly, and due regard being 
had to the requirements of culture. 

Rockwoik formed of ‘‘ cobbles’? cannot be too severely cen- 
sured. The want of better materials may have given rise to 
the imitation of rock in cement, the sites for plants being 
thereby reduced,.so as to give a like proportion of positions 
for plants as that afforded by natural rocks, but with the 
regularity of culture instead cf the picturesque irregularity of 
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nature. Sites for plants will, of course, be the aim of the 
rockwork constructor. Recesses, crevices, ledges, and these so 
disposed as not to show a preponderance of rock or of verdure 
throughout, but imposing masses of both, rock preponderating 
in some parts, verdure in others, the latter being mostly in 
nature located in the recesses. As arule the lesser forms of 
Ferns only are in nature associated with rock in the mass, the 
taller forms being present near the boulders, whilst the most 
stately are not associated with rock in any form. In planting 
rockwork plants are frequently placed in positions in which 
they cannot show themselves advantageously, and far too much 
grotesqueness is attempted, intricate ugliness supplanting 
Nature’s simplicity. 

I must refer once again to the covering of wall surfaces or 
rocks. I have already noted the covering of them with Ferns, 
we will now do it with Ficus repens; and I strongly advise the 
wall to be built rough, as it will certainly appear the better 
when covered with the Ficus and the ultimate planting of its 
surface with Ferns, for the Ficus forms by its branches and 
roots (aérial) the finest of all holders of compost, it being only 
necessary after the wall is well covered to make an opening 
with the hand, parting the Ficus from the wall, and introduce 
soil; but I put in cocoa-nut refuse and turn out a plant from 
a pot into the hole in the Ficus, and firming the cocoa refuse 
about the plant. Any kind of Fern almost will grow in such 
positions, but those with drooping fronds, as Goniophlebium 
subauriculatum, Adiantums, Aspleniums, and Platyceriums 
appear best. These or others appearing upon or from the green 
coppery mantle of the Ficus have, I think, a much better effect 
than even a Fern-covered wall, exhibiting as it does, under the 
best of circumstances, too much wall, the Ficus being a com- 
plete covering. It is hardly necessary to add that soil must 
be provided for the plants to grow in—i.e., the Ficus. I use 
sandy peat with a little turfy loam, and the wall surface is kept 
constantly moist.—G. ABBEY. 


[Ficus repens is not usually considered a ‘“‘ hardy” plant. 
It is a stove plant, but we have known its sprays to protrude 
from the inside to the outside of a house and pass through at 
et one winter uninjured. It is a native of the East Indies. 
—EbDs. | 


ROSES, &c.—SYRINGING. 


I was taken to task by one of your correspondents some 
little time back for having made too general a condemnation 
of the Briar stock, and quoting his own experience of success. 
Now, if I remember rightly, the conditions under which the 
Roses on the Briar which he mentioned as being successful, 
were exactly those under which the Briar has a chance of 
succeeding—that is, not as standards, but as stocks to Roses 
trained against the wall and allowed to grow freely. I have 
never said that the Briar will not succeed on certaiz favourable 
soils and under certain conditions; but I have always main- 
tained that the system of growing Roses as standard bushes, 
be they tall or be they dwarf, is one which militates against 
the production of really good Roses. The whole system of 
pruning and training is against the true nature of the Rose, 
which is always inclined to throw up strong shoots from the 
base. Look at a Dog Rose in a hedge, and you will find that 
every year it throws up suckers from the roots. Look at all 
Roses on their own roots or on Manetti stocks properly planted, 
they will continually push up strong shoots from near the 
ground. These are the shoots which produce the best blooms, 
and which should be taken most care of by cutting away old 
wood and encouraging free growth; and this is precisely what 
cannot be done with standards grown to mop heads. Stan- 
dards well covered with Roses may be pretty while in bloom, 
but for the greatest part of the year they are unsightly. Iam 
not going to repeat now what I have said before about the 
mortality among standards on the Briar, but I do venture to 
repeat my warnings against planting standard Roses in small 
gardens. No doubt there are some soils more suited for the 
Dog Rose stock than for the Manetti, as all heavy clays and 
unctuous loams. But in these soils Roses might be grown as 
dwarfs on the seedling Briar with the crown planted either below 
or on the level of the ground, or they may be budded on the 
Dog Rose grown from cuttings. Any way, asarule, if the Briar 
is to be used, it is far better to use either the seedling Briar or 
cuttings, or grafting Roses on suckers of the Briar. I have 
So often seen standard Roses completely destroyed by frost or 
burnt up with dry weather, that I rarely now see a standard 
in Yorkshire with a decent Rose on it; but I do not on that 


account wish to condemn it as a stock when properly used foy 
dwarf Roses on strong soils. 

I see ‘* Wrnp Savacn’s”’ experience of his brother’s Roses 
in the north agrees with mine. Always prune late. My Roses 
were not pruned this year till the last week in April, and I 
never had on the whole better blooms. The cold winds of 
March and April with severe frosts had so injured all the 
young spring shoots that I had in nine cases out of ten to cut 
back to dormant buds. Had I pruned back early the new 
growth must have suffered. As I do not exhibit I do not go 
through the agony of mind that ‘‘ Wynp Savace”’ (how long 
will he continue his soubriquet ?) and others do about having 
blooms ready for the principal shows, and I do not mind 


having them late, and this year I hardly had any Roses till 
My experience of this year’s seasor : 


the first week in July. 
with several of the Roses he mentions has been quite similar 
to his. Charles Lefebvre has been seldom good, nor has 
Alfred Colomb been as good as usual. I have had some 
wonderfully fine blooms of Thomas Methven, a sort originally 


much recommended by the late Mr. Perry, a very good judge, . 


and I never before knew how fine a Rose it could be, two or 
three blooms I cut this year being almost the best alike in 
form and colour and fulness of petal of any Roses I have 
seen this year. Edouard Morren, too, I must confes:, even 


against my prejudices, has been good, and M. Boncenne, which: 


is rarely really good with me, has been very fine. Other sorts. 
very good this year have been M. Marie Rady, Baroness Roth- 


os.% 


schild, La France, Maurice Bernardin, Xavier Olibo, Boule d’Or,, . 


Marguerite de St. Amand, Marquise de Castellane, Etienne 


Levet, F. Michelon, Fisher Holmes, Duke of Wellington, &c. ~ 


I do not much believe in either the syringe or the water-pot 
for Roses in the open borders. 


Give plenty of mulching and 


manure during winter and spring, and, unless the season is - 
very exceptional, there will be no trouble with green fly and > 


no necessity for the water-cart, unless it is with Roses trained 
to walls. 

While on the subject of water I venture to say that Mv. 
Abbey’s warning against the use of the syringe for Grapes, 
Peaches, &c., and amongst stove and greenhouse plants, seems 
to me very fraught with danger. I see so many more plants 
injured from not using the syringe enough than from the free 
use of it, that, though he may be correct in theory in saying 


that leaves in a state of nature do not receive rain underneath, - 


yet he must remember there is many a heavy rain that comes 
in driving showers and washes the under part of the leaf as 
well as the upper. 


or Peaches being injured by pure rain water. I syringed a 


Ido not believe in the bloom of Grapes 


r 


bunch of perfectly ripe Grapes with a jet d’eau a few days ago ~ 
as hard as I could force it within a few inches of the bunch, .. 


and did not bring off the bloom. I do not mean to say that 
plants may not be injured by useless syringing ; but I am con- 
vinced that far more plants which are growing in houses much 
exposed to the heat of the sun are spoilt through neglect of 


the syringe than by the overuse of it, and that it is a most 


valuable remedy to keep down the attacks of red spider, thrips, 
green fly, and other insect pests. Iam not and never was & 
believer in the idea that leayes could suck in moisture through: 
their breathing pores, as I believe that all carbonic acid is 
absorbed through the roots, and that during light the growth 
is matured and the carbon fixed when oxygen is given oft, 
and during the night the leaves evaporate moisture and car- 


bonic acid; but syringing checks evaporation and keeps botk- 


the upper and under sides of the leaves clean and free to carry 
out their proper functions, and I am consequently convinced ~ 


that syringing the under sides of leaves will do no harm even 


though in nature the upper surface may be most exposed to - 


the action of rain; but as plants in houses are under artificial 
treatment, the rain has also to be artificially applied, and so 


long as leaves are not bruised or broken I do not believe soft - 
water from a syringe will hurt them, unless a house is made- 


too damp and cold by too constant a use of it.—C. P. P. 


GRAPES CRACKING. 


Graves seldom crack or split before they begin to ripen. An: 
excessive flow of sap is generally supposed to be the cauce of 
the disaster. This may be correct in exceptional instances, 
but I think as a general rule cracking is the result of a damp. 
close atmosphere more than anything else. It is pretty well 
known how a shower of rain will cause Gooseberries to burst, 
and moisture appears to act the same way on Grapes. 

I saw a large vinery a short time ago which was chiefly. 
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planted with Black Hamburghs. The fruit was about quarter 
ripe, and a few nights previous they were well syringed for 
what was intended to be the last time. The ventilators were 
closed for the night as usual, and next morning nearly the 
half of the berries on every bunch were burst. The atmospheric 
dampness was the only difference to what they had been ac- 
customed from the time they started to colour. I have since 
been told of one or two other cases of the same kind, and I 
think it may safely be inferred that an over-damp atmosphere 
is one of the chief causes of Grapes cracking. 

Vines may be syringed after the fruit commences colouring, 
and where insects are plentiful it is necessary to do this; but 
when such has to be done great care should be taken to leave 
both top and bottom ventilators open a little, so that a current 
of air may pass through the house until it is quite dry. Many 
Grape-growers are in the habit of leaving the ventilators open to 
a certain extent night and day, and if this plan was more adopted 
there would be fewer cases of Grapes cracking. —J. Murr. 


THE TIMBER SUPPLY—TREE PLANTING. 


Tue articles which have been published under the above 
heading relate to matters of considerable importance. One 
cannot read of the wanton destruction of valuable timber with- 
out regret, let such waste occur where it may. That our 
American friends, with their vast timber resources, are recog- 
nising the necessity of checking the destruction of timber is a 
circumstance from which we may profit; for if in England we 
have no such corresponding waste, the waste of previous gene- 
rations is both seen and felt, and the dearness following the 
scarcity of English timber is unfortunately too well established. 

In many of the rural districts of England timber has be- 
come so scarce that tradesmen and farmers have to travel 
many miles to ‘‘ wood sales,” and the eagerness which they 
display at these gatherings to become posseszed of the different 
“‘jots,” demonstrates in a most conclusive manner that timber 
is regarded by those best able to judge as a scarce and valuable 
commodity. 

I cannot say that I read with pleasure the account of the 
waste of timber going on in America which appeared on 
pp. 140-141, but 1 read it with interest, and I was gratified to 
notice the editorial remark—that ‘‘the planting of timber 
trees should be encouraged.” 

Certainly tree-planting should be encouraged in Eugland, 

where felling trees has been carried on to such an extent that 
in some districts there are scarcely any trees left standing, and 
no young plantations are being established. Apart from the 
timber supply the clearing the land of trees is an unwise 
policy, for there is little doubt but that such denudation is 
fraught with disadvantages. I have been informed that since 
large districts in India and America have been denuded of 
trees that the atmosphere has become greatly changed, and 
that long periods of drought have succeeded. A clergyman in 
England some years ago entered an earnest protest against 
the destruction of the only large wood in his locality, on the 
ground that the rainfall of the district would thereby be so 
greatly diminished as to be detrimental to the prosperity of 
agriculture. That district is now one of the driest in England, 
and is notorious for the tracks of thunderstorms which, almost 
with the regularity of clockwork, pass it by on either side. 
_ Woods and trees serve also an important purpose, in afford- 
ing both shelter and shade—shelter from cutting boisterous 
winds, and shade for the panting herds and flocks from the 
ficrce rays of the summer’s sun. It is only those dwelling in 
woodless districts who can adequately appreciate the value 
of rhade, and considerable expense has been incurred in pro- 
viding it in an artificial manner after the error was perceived 
of removing the natural shade—the trees. There are agricul- 
inral ‘‘ reformers”? who are so ardent that the sight of a tree 
nils them with horror, but were they transported to wholly 
ireeless districts their propensity for felling and “ stubbing”’ 
would probably become modified. 

But while some districts have been almost entirely denuded 
of useful timber trees by felling of the old and neglecting to 
plant the young, others there are which are heavily wooded, 
and yet the wood is in a great measure unprofitable. Woods 
are preserved in many instances, not for the value of the trees, 
but for the ‘‘ game” which they encourage, and for fear of 
‘disturbing the game” there must be little or no felling of 
trees, and the timber on hundreds of acres of land is in a 
measure rotting on the ground. Thatis a great waste and a 
great error. Woods and plantations are frequently so managed 


—or rather mismanaged—that they are a great loss to both 
the owners of them and the inhabitants of the district. Owners 
have a right to enjoy their own—to their game and their 
woods, but one would imagine that they would enjoy it the 
more were it profitable, as all wooded preperty might be, and 
have ‘‘game”’ into the bargain. 

Many years of experience tell me that wooded property if 
rightly managed is as lucrative to an owner as the acres which 
he ‘lets’ to his tenants for agricultural purposes. I am 
intimately acquainted with an estate, the miles of woods of 
which were for generations profitless to the owner, but which 
for the last twenty-five years, under different management, 
have been ‘ gelf-supporting;’’ and much more than that, for 
the additional labour which has been employed has been bene- 
ficial to many families, the timber that has been produced has 
been of great value to the trading community, the owner has 
derived an income from land that was formerly a loss to him, 
and ‘game’? is as plentiful as ever. 

In these woods there have been annual fellings of trees— 
thorough clearances—and annual plantings—that is, that for 
every large timber tree that has been cut down certainly 
twenty small trees have been planted. For twenty and more 
years from 50,000 to 150,000 trees have been planted yearly. 
These have been principally Larches, which have been planted 
about 4 feet apart as nurses to the Oaks, which are to be the 
permanent trees. The liberal planting of Larches is profitable. 
In a very few years thinning must commence; the first thin- 
nings selling freely as stakes, the secon2 as stouter fence wood, 
the third as small poles, and so on according to the growth of 
the trees. I have known more profit derived from a given 
acreage of Larch over a period of thirty years than has been 
obtained from any other portion of an estate which was rented 
by agricultural tenants. The planting of trees, therefore, 
should be encouraged, both as a profitable investment on the 
part ofa proprietor, and also as conferring benefit in many ways 
to a district. 

There are thousands of acres of “serubby ’ woods and profit- 
less wastes which could be utilised by the planting of trees 
freely, and especially Lurches; and on soils wherein Larch will 
not grow Scotch Firs will flourish, be the soil ever 80 poor. 

Oar timber supplies are becoming so exhausted that it is 
well that attention is being directed to the subject, for if the 
whole question is thoroughly examined it can hardly fail to . 
result in the more general and systematic planting of trees, and 
the converting of almost useless wastes into profitable tracks. 
If the matter of timber preservation aud the necessity of plant- 
ing is of importance in America—and such appears to be the 
case—it is of fer greater importance in England, where the 
scarcity of wood has caused it to rise 100 per cent. in value 
during the last half century.—A Forester. 


A HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWER BORDER. 


A sorver or bed of hardy flowers that is thoroughly well 
managed is one of the most attractive features of a garden 
not merely at a stated season but throughout the year. In 
the very depth of winter it has its snowy masses of Hellebore 
(Christmas Rose), and quaintly formed succulents, among 
which spring-up the Crocus and Soowdrop—heralds of spring, 
while it is yet far off—Erica carnea with its thousands of deep 
pink bells, the Gentians and Anemones in all their charming 
varieties, while a host of other gems come crowding upon us 
as the year advances. 

There is a very prevalent idea that when once the flowers 
are planted in such a border very little subsequent care or 
attention ig necessary. Nothing can be more erroneous than 
such an impression, leading ae it does to neglect that is as 
hurtful as unintentional. When flowers for all seasons are 
planted, the fact of itself implies that frequent attention 
to staking, tying, pruning, thinning of crowded growth, is 
necessary ; also if the soil is a deep, sound, and tolerably rich 
loam, as it ought to be, this inyolves much lifting, division, 
and re-arrangement—all apparently trifling matters, but yet 
they cannot be ignored if we wish to preserve our plants in 
full health and vigour. I am very well aware that flowers 
even in profusion may be found in borders that have remained 
undisturbed for years, but all such borders that have come 
under my notice have been very far below the standard o 
perfection which it is possible to approach. We want less 
roughness, crowding, and confusion, and more of trimuess and “ 
individuality. Now individuality or tone is easily imparted. 
Take for example a border sufficiently wide to admit of a bold 
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helt of Hollyhocks along the back, with an occasional speci- 
men of Fuchsia Riccartoni standing-out in the centre, with 
other specimens between but kept well apart, such as Tritomas, 
the antumn-flowering Asters (Michaelmas Daisy), the tall- 
growing Campanulas, and masses of Lathyrus. In front of 
these and among them arranged with strict regard to height 
and habit of growth, we would have specimens of such kinds 
as are bold enough to produce an effect singly like the Phloxes, 
Pentstemons, Aquilegias, Antirrhinums, Spirewas, Veronicas, 
and Tradescantias. There should also be clumps and little 
colonies of other plants of more lowly growth, like the Geums, 
Anemones, Gentianas, Violas, Primulas, and many others, 
keeping each plent or group sufficiently far apart from the 
others to admit ofits fulldevelopment. Does not this arrange- 
ment conyey to the mind a picture that is as desirable as it is 
uncommon—a picture, too, that admits of almost endless va- 
tiation? Bulbs, spring and summer annuals, are all available 
for our border, as they are certainly desirable. 

“J. S. W.” has a border 36 yards long by 2 wide, used 
hitherto for ordinary spring and summer flowering plants, 
which he wishes to convert into a hardy perennial flower 
border. To render this gay next season solely with hardy 
flowers, three or four times the number would be required 
that there would eventually be space for. It would, therefore, 
be better to plant only a certain quantity in the first instance, 
filling the intermediate spaces with bulbs and annuals for a 
few seasons, adding to the permanent occupants annually as 
may appear necessary. 

The following list contains only sorts of known merit, those 
which embrace many varieties, as Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Pent- 
stemong, Carnations, Primulas. Dianthuses should be planted 
sparingly at first, and gradually added to as individual taste 
may induce a preference for either genus. 

Dielytra spectabilis Papayer orientale 


Pyrethroms in variety Anemones in variety 
Dodecatheon elegans Aster versicolor 


Gentiana acaulis ericoides 
pneumonanthe bessarabicus 
asclepiadea Delphiniums in variety 
verna Arum italicam 


Ranunculus aconitifolius 
Iris germanica 
susiana 


Trillium grandifloram 
Geum coccineum 
Peonies in variety 


Helianthemums in vaviety reticulata 
Campanulas in variety Alyssum saxatile 
Helleborus niger Hollyhocks 


Veronica spicata 


Spirea palmata 
gentianoides 


Erica carnea 


Dianthuses in variety Teucrium 
Aquilegias in variety Potentillas 

Daphne cneorum Cinothera macrocarpa 
Pentstemons in variety taraxacifolia 
Statice latifolia gigantea, 


Hesperis matronalis 

Cheiranthus Marshallii 

Lathyrus latifolius albus 
rotundifolius 


Tritoma Uvaria 
Anutirrhinunis in variety 
Tradescantia virginica 
Phloxes in variety 


—Epwarp LuckHurst. 


PRUNING ORCHARD TREES. 


THERE are many Apple orchards which can be depended on 
for a crop of fruit only once in every two years, and the crop 
then is generally co great numerically that the individual fruits 
are small and inferior in quality, the trees not having sufficient 
strength to bring the superabundant crop to perfection; and 
yet if the trees had only been treated in a manner which 
almost any ordinary countryman can be made to understand, 
a fair crop of fine fruit in a bad season and a heavy crop of 
superior fruit in a good fruit season would be produced. The 
way Ihave adopted, and which has produced these good results, 
is as follows :— 

My trees had for a few previous years been neglected, and 
their tops had in consequence become much crowded with thin 
and imperfectly developed branches ; the leaves were very small, 
and the trees generally much blighted. A man and an active 
boy, who could climb well and knew how to use a saw, were set 
to work during sharp weather in the winter when ordinary 
work had to be suspended. The man stood below with a long 
pole and pointed out to the boy in the tree the exact spot at 
which the branches which appeared to be in the way should 
be cut off. At least half the tops of the trees were in this 
way thinned out, and plenty of room was made amongst them 
for the free circulation of light and air. Sufficient firewood 
was cut out to pay for. the work done. The trees after the 
operation spread over as much space as before, but only having 
half the number of branches to support it followed as a matter 
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of course that each branch was able to derive double the 
amount of nutriment from the roots that it had been receiving 
before, and therefore produced larger and healthier leaves, 
larger and healthier flowers more able to withstand the effects 
of spring frosts, and larger, healthier, and better fruit. An 
orchard treated thus may even in unfavourable seasons be 
depended upon for producing a fair crop of fine fruit, and in a 
favourable season a very heavy crop of superior fruit, and this 
will last till the trees suecumb to natural decay from old age, or 
from exceptional causes which will of course sometimes ariee. 

The almost general failure in the Apple crop on large trees 
this season might have been avoided had people not been 
afraid of making an intelligent use of the knife.—J. E. Hwine, 
Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Norwich. 


LANTANAS. 


For some years past these attractive plants would seem to 
have been somewhat neglected. They used to be included in 
most gardens where collections of plants for the greenhouse 
and flower garden were cultivated; but latterly it has only 
been in a few places where justice has been done to them. 
Yet, although Lantanas are not extensively cultivated, better 
varieties than ever have been raised, and as soon as the merits 
of these varieties are sufficiently known their cultivation will 
almost certainly follow. 

Especially as bedding plants in hot seasons and in dry lo- 
calities are Lantanas valuable. They resist the effects of 
extreme heat better than most bedding plants, even better 
than do Geraniums, for during the present tropical season 
Geranium beds have a literally ‘‘seedy’’ appearance, their 
trusses being mostly trusses of seed pods. Verbenas are also 
dried out, and Lobelias are transiont, but Lantanas are fresh 
and luxuriant, having foliage intensely green and flowers in 
profusion and in great variety of colour. The plants, too, 
are quite free from insects without the aid of doctoring, 
syringing, or fumigating—no small advantage in a season like 
the present, when most plants have had a full share of insect 
or grub enemies to struggle against. 

The effect of a bed of mixed varieties of Lantanas may not 
be fully as gay as a bed of Verbenas, but it is equally pleasing, 
and colours are represented in the former which are not found 
in the latter. The glossy freshness of the foliage of Lantanas 
is also such as cannot be rivalled by Verbenas. 

Lantanas grow freely in ordinary garden soil. It should not, 
however, be too rich and the plants have too much water if 
a profasion of trusses are desired. They are also admirable 
for cultivation in pots for conservatory decoration in summer. 
The plants may be preparedin cold frames, or may be plunged 
in ashes in @ warm position in the open air. No plants are 
more easy to cultivate, and perhaps the only point in which 
they are not generally admired is their peculiar perfume. For 
hot gardens, vases, and sunny sites grow Lantanas. The follow- 
ing are good varieties :— 

Magenta King.—Colour purplish scarlet; a free bloomer, 
and of dwarf habit. Suitable for pots or beds. 

Don Calmet.—Piuk, changing to yellow; a vary free bloomer, 
and good yet dwarf grower. An attractive variety. 

Favourita.—Brownish yellow, changing to scarlet, suffused 
with purple. A distinct and effective variety. 

Victoire.—Pare white, with a lemon eye; a, good grower and 
free bloomer. 

La Manula.—Rosy pink, deepening in colour towards the 
centre of the trusses, and changing to yellow at their margin. 
Free and attractive. 

Mons. Chauviére.—Red, changing to scarlet, with a yellow 
centre. A gay and attractive variety. 

The abovenamed half-dozen varieties are worthy of cultiva- 
tion in pots, and they are also excellent for bedding purposes, 
continuing in bloom for a great length of time. I have found 
these plants very valuable, and especially during the present 
hot and dry season.—A Surpey GARDENER. 


NEW BEDDING PLANTS. 


In tuking notes of bedding plants this year I can strongly 
recommend to those who have not tried it Ageratum Countess 
of Stair. It is somewhat lighter and much softer and brighter 
than Imperial Dwarf, a very free bloomer, compact grower, 
and with good stiff truss thrown well up above the foliage. 
It is decidedly the best Ageratum I have yet seen. Lobelia 
Alpha has quite borne out the high opinion I formed of it. 
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Among new sorts of Geraniums on trial in beds the Rev. 
‘T. F. Atkinson (Pearson), a crimson, very large both in flower 
and truss, has been striking. John Gibbons, a bright scarlet, 
very fine. Both are somewhat strong growers. Mrs. J. F. 
‘Fenn, in the way of Amaranth, a deep lilac pink, has had | 
magnificent trusses. It is a yery good match for Mrs. Musters 
or Amaranth. Sir H. Stanhope is an improvement on General | 
Ontram. Miss Strachan (Pearson), a salmon, has proved good 
in beds as well as in pots; and two beautiful bright pinks, | 
<Lucy Bosworth and Lady Byron, have both done well in beds, 
though I think they are better for pots. Lady Stanhope as a 
verise of the Lady Middleton type is very superior both for 
pots and beds. Among others which I need not stop to specify 
which have been and are exceedingly effective are Frank Miles, 
Augusta Miles, Mrs. Lowe, Violet Hill (both the last as good 
as ever), Bayard, Mrs. Vincent, General Outram, Mrs. Huish, 
Lady Kirkland, Arthur Pearson; and among tricolors William 
‘Sanday and Macbeth stand pre-eminent. I will addafew more 
notes on this subject shortly.—C. P. Pracu. 


VEGETABLES AND FRUIT AT SWANLEY.—No. 2. 
Continued from page 140.) 

A notice of’ the soil’s productions of this fertile district 
would be incomplete without some allusion to the vegetable 
- erops—the Potatoes and Peas—and to the fruit plantations, 

especially of Raspberries and Strawberries, which are exten- | 
- sively and ably cultivated. 

The fields are not small enclosures and to be compared with 
the size of large gardens—indeed they are scarcely enclosures 
at all, for there are but few dividing fences, and where there 
-are barriers there are fewer gates, and the fields are apparently 
open to all. An aspect of freedom pervades the district, and 
restrictions as to ‘‘ right of way’’ do not appear to be appre- 
ciated if we may take as an example the liberty which had 
been taken with a gate on which the owner had had printed 
in large letters—‘‘ No Thoroughfare,” and from which the 

~ “no” had been carefully obliterated, converting the inscription 
into a general invitation for all to enter who chose to do so. 

The fields vary from one to five hundred acres, and far as 
the eye can reach the undulated surface is clothed with Potatoes 
-end fruit plantations, and here and there a corn field by way 
of a change. To such an extent is fruit cultivated in this 
district that not less than five hundred acres in one parish 
-alone (Croken-end) are cropped with fruit trees; and to such 
an extent also are Potatoes cultivated that last year one 
grower (Mr. Vincent) sold six hundred tons of Paterson’s 
Victoria, and in the spring of this year he planted a hundred 
tong of the same variety. ; 

It is instructive to note the way in which the land is managed 
for Potatoes, and how the crops are cultivated. The present 
-summer has been remarkable for the great heat and drought 
which have prevailed in the southern districts, and to this 

~ Swanley has been no exception. Scarcely a shower has fallen 
since the Potatoes were planted. The pastures were parched 
and the roads were some inches deep in dust, yet the Potatoes 
were in the most luxuriant health, and the haulm covered the 

. ground so completely that the rows could not be distinguished. 
A more conclusive instance of superior cultivation cannot well 
be imagined than is afforded by the condition of the crops. | 
Their admirable state is attributable to deep cultivation, 
liberal manurings of the ground, perfect freedom from weeds, 
and persistent surface-stirring—or ‘‘ crumbing”’ as it is called 

~in the locality. 

The ground is first deeply dragged by the steam cultivator, 
and is ‘‘ worked” over and over again—probably seven or 
- eight times before the Potatoes are planted—to form a good 
~“*erumb.” It is then formed into ridges 24 feet apart, the sets 
being planted in the hollows, and the ridges are then “ split” 
-end the Potatoescovered. This is the system which is adopted 
in the large Potato-growing districts of Lincolnshire and York- 
shire, and the only drawback to it is the ‘‘sole” that is left 
by the pressure of the plough, and which in wet seasons pre- 
vents the superfluous water from draining away readily, and in 
dry summers obstructs the uprising of moisture from the sub- 
goil. This drawback to a good and sound crop—and it is often 
a formidable one—is removed in the best-managed Potato fields 
in Kent by a practice which has proved its value, and which is 
not generally known. When the Potatoes appear above ground 
in May—that is, when they can be seen in rows, a cranked 
>implement is brought into requisition, and this, with the aid of 
three or four horses, is made to work quite underneath the 


roots from length to length ofthe rows. This implement runs 
beneath the plants, and at a depth of a foot from the surface, 
producing the ‘“‘crumb”’ below as well as above the roots, 
which is so greatly coveted. After this operation the Potatoes 
grow with great rapidity, and I was assured by one who has” 
worked amongst Potatoes all his life that the value of the 
crops which have been thus assisted is considerably greater 
than others which have not been ‘‘ under-crumbed.” The 
Potatoes are subsequently earthed with the plough or “‘scuffer,” 
and are dug with forks by the ‘‘ tatyers,’ who take them up 
at a price per acre as is agreed upon according to the nature of 
the crops. Stable manure brought in trucks from London, 
and also street-sweepings known as “ tackle,’”’ are the stimu- 
lants mainly relied on to produce large crops of Potatoes. 

Peas are also grown on a large acale in the locality—not small 
early round-seeded kinds, but entire fields of Ne Plus Ultra. 
This fine Pea flourishes admirably under field culture and 
yields productive crops. The Peas are sown in drills about 
24 feet apart. The horse hoe is run between the rows to de- 
stroy weeds and to promote ‘the crumb,” and the crops then 
receive no other attention beyond that of the ‘‘ podders ’— 
men, women, and children, who arrive in due time to gather 
the Peas for market. 

More important, however, than the crop of Peas are the 
crops of fruit. Plums, Cherries, Currants, Strawberries, and 
Raspberries are the kinds which are principally grown. Taking 
a survey of the district from a commanding eminence it is 


| found to be freely, almost heavily, wooded. The woods and 


plantations in most districts are composed of forest trees, but 
here the plantations are plantations of fruit trees. There are 
a few copses here and there of stunted Oaks and Hazels, but 
these are gradually being removed, and their sites are being 
more profitably occupied with fruit irees and Strawberries. 
In the hedges Damson trees appear to grow spontaneously— 
in fact, the ‘‘ hedgerow timber”’ of the district is composed 
almost entirely of these trees. After the trees have produced 
fruit for a number of years they are pollarded, or cut down 
precisely after the manner in which Willows are often treated, 
and from the old stumps fresh shoots push freely, and ina 
few years the trees have new heads and yield larger and finer 
fruit. This mode of heading-down old fruit trees was last 
year advocated in these columns by several correspondents, 
and, as may be remémbered, others dissented from the practice 
as being rude and barbarous; but it must be admitted that 
hundreds of Damson trees in Kent bear witness to the usefual- 
ness of the practice which is adopted of ‘‘ heading them down.” 

Large plantations of Currants are also to be seen. There 
are many acres of bushes heavily laden with fruit, and the 
bushes are very severely pruned, more so than is usually the 
case in gardens. Raspberries are also very largely grown 
under field cultivation, and produce annually mauy tons of 
fruit. The ground is deeply dragged and well manured, and 
the canes are planted in rows about 4 feet apart, the plants in 
the rows being about 15 inches distant from each other. .The 
soil between the rows is frequently stirred with the horse hoe, 
and weeds are prevented growing aud a loose surface is pro- 
duced which arrests evaporation. The canes grow very short- 
jointed and become well matured. They are shortened in 
winter to a height of about 3 feet, and no support in the 
way of stakes, &c., is given to the canes, each cane, in fact, 
being sufficiently stout to support itself. The crops produced 
by this mode of cultare are very large, and the fruit is fine, 
highly coloured, and well flayoured. A favourite variety ap- 
pears to be Carter’s Prolific. 

The Strawberries yet remain to be noticed. Hundreds of 
acres of land are devoted to Strawberry cultivation, and hun- 
dreds of tons of fruit are produced annually. The rows of 
plants are about 2 feet apart, the plants being about 18 inches 
distant in the rows. Therows are as straight, even if they 
are a quarter of a mile in length, as are the rows in a well- 
kept garden, and the plants are perfectly healthy and produce 
large crops of superior fruit. Hach plantation occupies the 
land for about five years, producing four crops of fruit, and is 
then destroyed. In the summer, after the fruit is gathered, 
the runners are trimmed off and also most of the old foliage. 
The trimming of the plants was being proceeded with in 
August, when not more than half a dozen leayes were left in 
the centre of each stool, the others being atl cut away. No 
doubt reasons might be advanced proving that practice pre- _ 
judicial to the crop, but the fact remains that the mode of 
culture here adopted is a profitable mode, and failures are 
exceedingly uncommon. The fruit attains the largest size, 
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and those who are competent to judge affirm that the flavour 
of Strawberries which are grown in open fields is much supe- 
rior to that of fruit which is produced in enclosed gardens. 
The soil between the rows is kept quite loose with a view of 
preserving the moisture in the soil; and although there had 
been scarcely any rain for months, and much of the soil was 
composed of sand and gravel—soil which one would consider 
to be totally unfitted for Strawberry cultivation—yet the 
plants were fresh and vigorous to a much greater degree than 
is usually seen in gardens—in fact, it is little short of mar- 
yellous to see the luxuriance of the plants in a soil apparently 
go light and poor. In some fields the surface is quite covered 
with gravel, and when moved little beyond pure sand can be 
seen; but below the loose surface the soil is moist, and it is 
this moisture, with the full sweep of wind, which probably 
keeps in check red spider, to which the remarkable condition 
of the plants must be attributed. The site of the Strawberry 
fields is elevated, and the crops are generally better on the 
hills than in the valleys. The finest pieces of all are on 
ground from which the copses have been cleared. As the 
scrubby profitless ‘‘wood” is cleared off, Strawberries are 
planted without any manure, and they flourish in a manner 
which is quite astonishing. SirJ. Paxton and Eleanor are the 
favourite sorts. 

A visit to this fruitful district suggests how land which may 


have for many years been almost unremunerative may be | 


turned to profitable account by placing it under fruit cultiva- 
tion. Strawberries are considered to be the most lucrative 
erop that can be grown in this district, and their culture has 
contributed in no small degree to make the fortunes of those 
who have entered on their cultivation in a spirited and in- 
telligent manner. It is instructive to note the extensive and 
successful manner in which fruit is cultivated around Swanley, 
and especially is the value of deeply working the soil and con- 
stantly moving its surface most strikingly manifested by the 
healthy appearance of the crops during a season that has been 
remarkable for extreme heat and drought.—J. 


NOTES: OF A’ SCOTTISH TOUR.—No. 3. 
CASTLE KENNEDY. 

BrrorE entering into any details of this most interesting 
place it may be well, as I have said something of the situation 
of the place, to add a few words as to its climate. It seems to 
be one peculiarly adapted for the classes of plants which have 
been used in laying out the grounds; for although lying so 
far north it is far more mild than many of the southern parts 
of England—in fact approximating more to that of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. This is to be attributed, I suppose, in great 
part to the influence of the Gulf Stream, which divides off the 
western coast of Ireland, one portion of the current running 
northwards. Hence the mildness of the coast, snow seldom 
remaining long on the ground, severe frosts being rare, and 
moisture abundant; and hence the pinetum at Castle Kennedy 
passed unscathed through that terrible Christmas eve of 1860, 
which laid low so many hopes of the landscape gardener in 
less favoured districts, and this must be borne in mind by any 
readers of there notes. They may say the statements are 
entirely opposed to their own experience. It may be so, but 
then the position and climate of Castle Kennedy are peculiar, 
and have enabled the noble proprietor and his excellent gar- 
dener to achieve results which are impossible in many places. 
As an instance of this let me note the remarkable manner in 
which the Sikkim Rhododendrons flourish. They are planted 
in all directions, flourish as well as the more common kinds, 
and equally by the beauty of their foliage and inflorescence add 
wondrously to the effect; and it would surprise many peoplo 
to see varieties such as Thomsonii, campanulatum, campylo- 
earpum, barbatum, nobilis, niveum, and lanceolatum, which 
we have been accustomed to associate with greenhouse culture, 
fiourishing vigorously in the open air; also one the name of 
which Mr. Fowler has been unable to ascertain. It grows as 
rapidly as R. ponticum; has long pointed leaves of a mahogany 
colour on the under side, the upper side dark green; the young 
wood of a dull red colour. The flowers are white, with dark 
spots inside, and black anthers. Mr. Fowler is so impressed 
with the extreme beauty and usefulness of these noble plants, 
that he is gradually extending them all over the place, and 
they will soon be quite afeature of themselves. Of the hybrid 
Bhododendrons there are immense quantities growing on banks 
and in every available place. Driving along by the loch one 
sees whole banks of them on the other side, mixed as I have 
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said with Fuchsias, and these latter were all ablaze with their 
brilliant scarlet flowers. The species used is F. discolor, intro- 
duced from Port Famine in 1830, and believed to be the parent 
of one more generally used and known as F. Riccartonii; it is 
even hardier and earlier than that, and attains here quite a 
grand size. It is not uncommon to see them 12 and 14 feet 
high and as many feet through ; and as they aro freely planted 
amongst the Rhododendrons and do not come into flower until 
the Rhododendrons have gone out completely, give a great 
aaa to what would otherwise be a dense mass of foliage 
alone. : 

It is impossible for me to give any adequate idea of the ex- 
treme beauty of the planting of the pinetum and ground adjoin- 
ing. It is not—as one has seen pinetums in other places, 
where single specimens stand out from all other surroundings 
—to be admired alone. Here they are in groups and avenues 
intermingled with other trees. Here, for instance, is an 
Araucaria avenue, in which the trees are in the most flourish- 
ing condition—no scorched and naked stems, but all in the 
rudest health ; then we come on a Box avenue, of which the 
same may be said; then there is ascarlet Thorn avenue. Here 
again are groups of Irish Yews, and close by an avenue of the 
Golden Queen Holly. Then again we come on an ayenue 
of Cupressus macrocarpa with trees 16 to 28 feet high; while 
whole quarters of Pinus cephalonica, Picea nobilis and P. in- 
signis met the eye in every direction, together with fine single 
plants of P. Webbiana, Abies Morinda, a most lovely Conifer 
from the Himalayas of drooping habit, A. orientalis, very fine, 
Abies Douglasii, a king among Conifers in respect of vigour, 
habit, and dense dark foliage, and a very beautiful varie- 
gated form of it raised here and called by Mr. Fowler Stairii. 
I saw this in all stages from the tiniest plants in the nursery 
ground up to largish trees, and in all stages it was good and 
the variegation most constant, and I have little doubt that 
when better known it will be found as useful as Acer Ne- 
gundo variegata in lighting up plantations, with the addi- 
tional advantage of being evergreen instead of deciduous. 
Then Picea lasiocarpa and P. Laricio were to be seen in 
great numbers, the latter outstripping in growth the native 
Firs. The Japan species, A. firma, also does well, so does also 
P. muricata, and in fact every species seems to thrive. 

There are some conclusions which Mr. Fowler’s experience 
has led him to, about which there have been in some cases 
sharp controversies. It has been said amongst other things 
that home-grown seed is not as good as the foreign. Now Mr. 
Fowler totally denies this. He showed us in the seed ground 
large quantities of such kinds as P. insignis, P. Webbiana, and 
P. nobilis, which had come up in the greatest regularity and 
gave promise of becoming sturdy and healthy plants. Then, 
again, it has been questioned whether grafted trees would 
stand; but here were trees of P. nobilis, perhaps the most 
majestic Fir of all, grafted on the Silver Fir, twenty years old, 
and as vigorous as any tree could be. The value of some of 
these Californian Firs may be seen from the fact that they 
stand the storms better than the Scotch Fir, and the storms 
on this coast are well worthy of the name. In one exposed 
part of the ground Mr. Fowler was anxious to get P. insignis 
to grow freely, and he planted as shelter for it some Scotch 
Firs; but now in twenty years’ time the former has so grown 
as to be 7 feet in circumference, while the Scotch Firs are not 
half the size: so that both in an ornamental and economical 
view we may expect to see in course of time these Californian 
trees entering largely into the planting of some of the more 
favoured parts of Scotland and Ireland. 

The appreciative writer in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” No. 283, 
page 83, seems to have had more experience of the southern 
portion of our islands, and in the matter of Conifers refers 
with justice to the grand results obtained at Dropmore by good 
old Mr. Frost. He deprecates the use of Araucarias for avenue 
purposes, and in the ordinary sense of an ayenue—i.e., an 
approach to some grand residence, perhaps he is right. The 
Elm, the Lime, the Beech, and the Spanish Chestnut may be 
more suitable for such purposes, but I hardly think that he 
would complain of the avenue of Araucarias here. Evergreen 
trees are unsuitable for such avenues as I allude to, not merely 
for the reasons he gives, that ‘‘ they do not possess the charms 
of deciduous trees, the different guise of the trees in summer 
and winter, in and out of leaf,” but there is an amount of 
sombreness about them all which would lead one in such a 
case to imagine you were entering a cemetery rather than a 
private mansion. In gathering lessons from the experience of 
such men as Mr. Fowler and such plantations as those which 
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the noble owner of Castle Kennedy has taken such delight in, 
one must bear in mind the useful as well as the ornamental, 
“for in earnest matter-of-fact England a hobby retains its 
favour and prestige all the more permanently if it combines 
advantage and utility with no esthetic aud sensuous attrac- 
tions ;’”’ and if it can be shown that many of these more recent 
introductions are not only valuable as timber trees, but also 
attain more rapidly the size required for such purposes, a 
greater stimulus must be given to their more frequent em- 
ployment ; and whether one has to improve a property already 
planted to their hand, or to plant anew for their heirs rather 
than for themselves, the sight of such places as the pinetum 
of Castle Kennedy or that of favoured Dropmore cannot but 
be suggestive of much that is valuable and practical. 

And now coming down to smaller matters, Mr. Fowler, be it 
remembered, is the raiser of that very pretty novelty in Ager- 
atums, ‘‘ Countess of Stair,”’ of which Mr. Peach wrote favour- 
ably tome. Mr. Fowler is engaged in trying still further to 
improve the race, and fully impressed with the requirements 
of the day, is endeavouring to combine with novelty of colour- 
ing dwarfness of habit, freedom of flowering, and vigour of 
constitution. There were thousands of seedlings planted out, 
and there is no doubt that from the care and skill evidenced 
by Mr. Fowler we may expect some tangible results, thus show- 
ing that while he can grasp such subjects as landscape garden- 
ing in its full extent, he can yet find pleasure in the improve- 
ment of so humble a matter as the Ageratum. 

LThave said but little of the parterre adjoining the Castle 
(shown in the engraving in the Journal of the 10th inst.), be- 
cause, although planted with great taste, there was nothing in 
it but what may be seen in every large place, but the planting 
is 80 unique that it drives other matters in the background. 
How one could have lingered on the American valley, rejoicing 
in the foliage and the few Kalmias yet in bloom, and picturing 
to one’s mind what it must have been when Azaleas and Rho- 
dodendrons were in their full blaze of beauty; or marked in 
the pinetum the various shades of green presented by the 
different species of Conifers, and thought what a picture of 
beauty another generation will find in these interesting grounds! 
But I must forbear, and have only to express my thanks to the 
kind friend who planned this day’s excursion, and to Mr. 
Fowler for the courtesy and hospitality with which he received 
the “‘ Sassenach.”’—D., Deal. 


OTHER FEATHERED HELPS IN GARDENS. 


I say other, because there are need of other than pecewits, 
inasmuch as their use is limited to walled gardens. What, 
then, are to be the resources as to feathered helps in unwalled 
gardens? This has been a trying year for gardeners in respect 
to birds. The season has been so hot, and that not a damp 
but a dry heat—not the heat following rain, but day after day 
end week after week, the earth baking harder and harder, and 
dampness utterly ceasing in grass and ditch; so that the birds, 
the blackbirds and thrushes and other worm and fruit eaters, 
have been driven to the gardens for fruit alone, as worms have 
failed. In gardens near to woods the inroad of birds has been 
unusually great; and even those who are as a rule tender- 
hearted and bird-lovers, have had their patience sorely tried 
on seeing, not one or two, but dozens of birds fly ont of the 
fruit trees. Where fruit has been protected by nets, and espe- 
cially nets fastened on rails as mentioned by J. Muir in his 
excellent article at page 66, July 27th, gardeners have felt safe 
and comfortable, but it has been woe to the unprotected. 
Many have shot at the birds and shot some of them. But the 
gun is an injurer to tree and bush; and there must always be 
borne in mind that, cheerful song apart, the blackbird and 
thrush and the rest assist the gardener during many months, 
while during a few weeks only they are pilferers. I sometimes 
fancy that gardeners and others who shoot ruthlessly can 
hardly be aware of the friends birds are at other times to them. 
But upon this part of the subject I will not say more, hoping 
fully to enter upon it in some future papers to be entitled 
“ Our Duty to our Four-footed and Feathered Neighbours.” 

To return to the state of things this season. Never before 
have I seen the cuckoos feeding in the garden and always on 
the same food—viz., the caterpillars on the Cabbages.  Spar- 
rows also are great devourers of these. But—and I keep for 
last mention another feathered help in a garden, and that is 
the bantam. I happen to have a man who has worked in my 
garden for the last dozen years, and who, unlike his master, 
has a perfect hatred of animal and bird, which hatred he with 


the privilege of an old servant does not keep to himself. It is 
always ‘‘that dog,’ with a marked and telling emphasis of 
dislike upon the word ‘that;” or it is “They Pigeons” 
(George’s grammar is not good) ‘‘ have been messing the soft 
water again and spiling of it.’ I bear all calmly, for I like 
strong individuality in character—it amuses me. What, how- 
ever, was my surprise when the other day George delivered 
himself oracularly in the following words, ‘‘ We must have 
they bantams back again, sir.’ ‘‘ Why, George?’ ‘‘ Why, 
because the garden has got so full of slugs they eat up every- 
thing, and when the bantams was here there never was a slug 
to be seon.”? ‘* Oh, George, then you have come at last to my 
way of thinking, have you?” ‘‘ Well, yes, sir; but the ban- 
tams must only be few, and let out during part of the year 
only an hour before their bedtime : then they do great work and 
pick up the slugs.” There is truth in this, for many bantams 
would do observable harm by scratching, but with few the good 
entirely overbalances the little damage done by the busy feet. 
A cat is often very useful in a garden, snd Ihave known one 
regularly chained on a Strawberry bed for the protection of 
the fruit. Puss did not in the least object to being there, and 
had her box to go into in case of rainn—WintsHIRE REcroR. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


As #, country horticulturist I regard the position of the old 
Society more hopefully than I have done for some time past. 
In that I may be more sanguine than many. I have read the 
reports of the recent meetings, the general tone of which 
appears to have been very reassuring. As ‘‘ heated arguments ”” 
and general recriminations are most damaging to any insti- 
tution, so, on the other hand, sober deliberations have a power- 
fully beneficial effect. The Society has been racked by con- 
flicting interests, and weakened by passionate advocacy of the 
policy in which either party was interested. It has been com- 
posed of elements that would not blend, and time and money 
have been wasted in seeking for that which is unattainable. 
The present Council have recognised this, and they appear to 
be convinced that the claims of horticulture on the Society 
which they represent can only be met by the divorcement of 
the Society from South Kensington. In that they appear to 
have almost the unanimous concurrence of horticulturists. 
In a word the Council are trusted, and their policy is generally 
confirmed as the right policy by all who desire to see horti- 
culture flourish. 

Horticulture cannot flourish without a strong, firmly esta- 
blished, and authoritative head. That head is, or should he, 
the Royal Horticultural Society. At present it is weak, as 
many believe by its unfortunate alliance, and the sooner a 
separation can be effected the better will it be for the Society, 
and the better also in all probability for the district which is 
known as its head quarters. There may be, and doubtless are, 
difficulties in the way of a separation from South Kensington 
being effected, but surely we may hope that no unnecessary 
impediments will be placed in the way by the Royal Com- 
missioners, and no conditions will be imposed which cannot be 
borne by the Society. It should be remembered that the con- 
nection with South Kensington was effected primarily for the 
advancement of horticulture, and had the illustrious Prince 
who commended and supported the amalgamation been 
happily preserved to the nation, in all probability the union 
would have been a happy and a prosperous one. Under his 
patronage and guidance the Royal Horticultural Society would 
have been made to flourish, simply because that was the 
primary object of the amalgamation. 

The great end in view was not the establishment of a fashion- 
able garden as such—an enclosure for the gratification of a 
locality—but for the well-being of the horticulture of a nation. 
That was the end, aim, and object of the agreements entered 
into with the Royal Commissioners, and the objects are the 
same now so far as the representatives of horticulture are con- 
cerned, but they remain unaccomplished. The pvlicy of the 
past has failed, the object sought is not achieved, and further 
efforts are necessary to promote the success of that which was 
the principal aim of those by whom the present constitutional 
alliance was projected. The object being still unaccomplished, 
it behoves all concerned to seek some other way of accomplish- 
ing it. The horticulturists as a body have representatives in 
whom they can trust, and these representatives, as I and many 
others understand the matter, have not and cannot anticipate 
the antagonism of the Royal Commissioners, but have a sub- 
stantial and legitimate claim on their co-operation and assist- 
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ance. As it appears to me, the Royal Commissioners have in 
trust the welfare and keeping of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and they have endeavoured to carry out that trust, 
but from (it may be, and probably is) no fault of their own 
have failed to guide (in conjunction with horticulturists), the 
Society to a prosperous position. Now when the horticulturists 
in a united body conclude that the Royal Horticultural Society 
will be benefited by a separation from their responsibility at 
South Kensington, it seems only just and equitable that they 
should have the aid of the Royal Commissioners in carrying 
out what was the fundamental object of the union of Chiswick 
with South Kensington. Doubtless it was considered that the 
Soviety would have flourished, and the gardens at South Ken- 
sington would have been perfected for the promotion of horti- 
culture generally, and for the enjoyment of the dwellers in the 
“Court suburb” particularly ; but when it is found that this 
double function is not attainable, the question is arrived at, 
Is the welfare of the horticulture of the nation to be sacrificed 
for the pleasure of the community of a district? Surely there 
ean only be one reply to that question. 

For some time past the dwellers in the country have felt 
that they did not possess a Society worthy of their support, 
seeing that the funds subscribed for the advancement of horti- 
culture were in a great measure devoted to the keeping of the 
gardens of South Kensington. Those gardens are doubtless 
an attractive feature of ‘the district, but beyond affording con- 
venience for meetings and shows they have not, and it appears 
to me cannot, benefit horticulture or strengthen the Society. 
Since the late meetings and the financial statements which 
have been submitted, it is more than ever certain that country 
horticulturists will not sink their subscriptions in South Ken- 
sington. 

Had the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society only the 
cost of the gardens of Chiswick to provide for, and possessed 
rooms in London for the committee meetings (which are most 
important), their shows could be made moveable, having them 
in different parts of London, and occasionally in the country (a 
guarantee fund being duly provided) ; then would the Society 
be regarded as~a real Royal Horticultural Society, and funds 
would be forthcoming for the promotion of the art in which so 
many are interested. The suggestions on this point which 
have been made by Mr. G. F. Wilson are highly worthy of 
motice, for it is not by the patronage of a select few that the 
Society can be made prosperous, but by the great body of hor- 
ticulturists casting their mites together into a common fund for 
& common purpose will adequate support be provided. These 
I know are the views of more than one—Hoprrvun CounTRYMAN. 


COTTAGE GARDENING. 


Tue annual Show of the Hawarden Amateur Horticultural 
Society was held on the 15th at Hawarden, and the prizes were 
distributed in the evening by Mrs. Gladstone. 

In responding to the vote of thanks to Mrs. Gladstone for pre- 
senting the prizes the ex-Premier said—The trouble is that the 
circle of topics opened up by a flower show is not a very large 
one, but at the same time it is one which anybody may be very 
well contented to treat. There is not a better nor amore whole- 
some and salubrious village institution in the whole round that 
can be named than a flower show. In the first place, it is one 
of those independent institutions which teach the people to 
exert themselves, and you may depend upon it that man is not 
@ passive and mechanical being. You don’t train a man as a 
plant; he is a moral agent, and if any good is to be done to him 
or to any woman or child—and I am delighted to see how many 
young boys and girls have como forward to obtain honourable 
marks of recognition on this occasion—if any effectual good is 
to be done for them, it must be done by teaching and encouraging 
them and helping them to help themselves. As to the people 
who pretend to take your own concerns out of your own hands 
and to do everything for you—I wo’n’t say they are impostors— 
I wo’n’t even say they are quacks, but Ido say they are mistaken 
people. The only sound healthy description of countenancing 
and assisting these institutions is that which teaches indepen- 
dence and self-exertion. There is no better kind of exertion 
than this. Itis good for your health, good for your indepen- 
dence, because, though a garden is not a very large thing in the 
life of a cottager, it is a very considerable element of indepen- 
dence, as well as of comfort, pleasure, and satisfaction, when 
well managed and of proper size. It makes a sensible addition 
to his means of living, and for my own part I sometimes hope 
you, many of you, may live to see the day when there will be 
no such thing in this cotntry as a cottage without a garden. I 
rejoice to think that gardens are increasing. We have said 
before, and I may say now, on my son’s part as well as on my 


own, that it is our desire to see them increase here. It is not 
always a very easy thing to make new divisions of land, because, 
unfortunately, when a bit of land is given to one it very often 
is taken from another. Land is not a thing that can be manu- 
factured. If we could manufacture it we would make larger 
gardens, and have gardens for everybody; but as opportunity 
offers I am glad to think there is every disposition to make them 
universal. Your independence, your health and comfort, will 
be thus promoted, as well as neighbourly assistance, good fellow- 
ship, and pleasant meetings of this kind, where we are all met 
in good humour. We come to know one another better, and I 
hope we come not to like one another worse. 

But let me tell you one word more, something more grave 
than serious, but I hope not sorrowful. When you cultivate the 
plant that grows from the ground you cannot help thinking a 
little who He is that makes that lant to grow. When I say 
you should help yourselves—and I would encourage every man 
in every rank of life to rely upon self-help more than on assist- 
ance to be got from his neighbours—there is One who helps us 
all, and without whose help every effort of ours is vain; and 
there is nothing that should tend more, and nothing that does 
in the well-constituted mind tend more, to make us see the bene- 
ficence of God Almighty than to observe the beauty as well as 
the usefulness of those flowers, those plants, and those fruits 
which He causes the earth to bring forth for our comfort and 
advantage. 

Now, as I have said before, it is unnecessary and hardly a 
possible advantage to detain you any longer on an occasion of 
this kind, but I am very confident that these few words I have 
spoken are true words, and I believe they will find an echo in 
your minds, for I must say that the best test of reception of 
such sentiments is in the zeal and diligence with which the 
people of this parish have supported this institution and have 
come forward to claim these prizes. It is to my wife, to me, 
and to all of us a matter of the liveliest, and I may say intense, 
satisfaction to see how this institution, which we owe in a great 
measure to the energy and judgment of Mr. Spencer, has taken 
root, ‘and is itself, I may say, one of the fairest and most flourish- 
ing plants of all those that have sprung up out of the ground. 
I hope that it will continue to flourish. It is still young. Let 
it grow stronger and stronger every year. Let us have more 
and more of the parishioners of this large and growing parish 
coming forward and competing for these prizes. No enm'ty 
will grow out of it—everybody will rejoice in his neighbour’s 
success almost as much as he would in his own. You will all 
be better for the zeal and energy with which you give yourselves 
to these useful and healthy pursuits and the support of this 
beneficent institution. 


NEW BOOK. 


Botanical Reminiscences in British Guiana. 
ScHoompures, Dr. Phil. Adelaide. 


Tuis is a very amusing record of a journey in British Guiana. 
It contains details of the manners of the people, but we shall 
confine our extracts to some from the pages relative to the 
botanical productions. 


“ Having passed in the course of the day several small tribu- 
taries of the Barima, its bed became narrower and more wind- 
ing, so much that our progress was moreslowly. The banks in- 
creased in height, and the vegetation became more luxuriant 
until, with the appearance of that gigantic tree of the Mora 
excelsa, Benth., which may be called the Oak of the tropics, it 
reached its culmination. There is none of the European forest 
trees which could be paralleled with it asa representative. Our 
large Oaks would only seem dwarfs if standing near one of these 
giants, the stem of which is overshadowed by the most beau- 
tiful dark green foliage. The Indians give this noble tree the 
name of the ‘Chief of the Forests,’ and this is the most appro- 
priate name which could have been chosen. 

“We were often deceived by these giant trees when we sud- 
denly rounded one of the bends of the river, imagining we saw 
before us in the distance a number of wooded hills, which, when 
nearer, changed into single groups of Mora trees, towering high 
above the surrounding vegetation. 

*“No idea can be formed of a Mora forest; it is so thick that 
the sight of heaven is denied to those who enter it. Hvery- 
thing is drowned in a mass of shadows; the eye can only behold 
a labyrinth of trees of gigantic proportions which astonish and 
overawe him, garnished with a dome of foliage that darkens the 
atmosphere, and renders it intolerably heavy and gloomy. 
Lianes of immense thickness entwine with giant arm these 
trunks, and ramp to the highest branches, where they crown 
these giants; then again grow down from this giddy height on 
to the smaller trees, the branches of which they entwine, and 
so fetter one tree to the other with a network, and hold in their 
strong arms those giants standing close on the banks of the 
rivers, whose secure position is often undermined by the rapid 
streams, thus preventing their sudden fall; but should sucha 
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giant succumb, by his fall he will carry all the trees entwined 
by the same lianes with him to destruction. 

““The importance of the Mora for the marine, which my late 
brother had already pointed ont in his first travels, has been con- 
firmed since. On the upper Barima this valuable tree is found 
in such numbers, and of such immense size, that the trees 
growing near the banks of the river alone would be sufficient to 
supply a whole fleet with material. The wood is so close and 
cross-grained that it is difficult to split it; it is considered by 
the most competent judges to be superior to Oak, as it is not 
subject to the dry rot. 

“With the appearance of these giants the vegetation near the 
banks assumed a new character—trees, flowers, fruits, not 
before seen surrounded me. Amongst these new forms were 
magnificent flowers of the Brownea racemosa, Jacg. I fear no 
artist is born yet who could produce on paper what Nature has 
lavished on this dazzling favourite ofhers. The elegant form of 
the pretty tree, by the brilliancy of its foliage, the abundance of 
large, indescribable, tenderly formed flowers glowing with such 
dazzling colour that the eye can scarcely bear their sparkling 
fire; every part combines to captivate admiration—even when 
the Hower have disappeared the large red legumes offer a pretty 
picture. 

“ Although the Brownea belongs to quite a different order of 
plants, and its flowers differ from those of the Rose, I cannot 
find a more appropriate name for it than ‘“‘The Rose of the 
Tropics.” The large wax-like white flower of the Gustavia 
fastuosa, Willd. and Clusias, increased the preponderating 
charm. The banks bordered with the 60 to 80 feet high wall- 
like vegetation, which could be compared to a gigantic clipped 
hedge, over which hung down in festoons the blue flowers of 
Petrea volubilis, Jacg., and Schomburgkii, Schaw., also the 
beautiful red flowers of the Cacontia coccinea, Aubl. Nature 
had even coveted the branches of the gigantic trees, on which 
numberless Orchids, Tillandsias, Ferns, and Aroids luxuriated, 
from which the last mentioned suspended to the ground their 
rope-like roots, resembling the cordage of a ship. 

‘The Vanilla, V. planifolia, Andr., and bicolor, Lindl., already 
seen in the lower part of the river, appeared here more fre- 
quently, and filled the air, especially in the morning and evening 
hours, with the aromatic fragrance of its flowers. The plant 
climbs in a straight line up the trunks of the trees, fastened to the 
stem by its air roots, their handsome leaves spread symme- 
trically. Thus it grows from branch to branch, again it descends 
and strikes roots in the ground, and ascends again. Although 
the monkeys consider the long, fleshy capsules a great delicacy, 
we found a large number of the fruits.” 


‘At a small distance from the mouth of the river Pirara, near 
the bank of the Pirara, we found a gigantic Maran-tree, Co- 
paifera, Jacquini, Desf., which showed on its large trunk by old 
and fresh marks how often the balsam of the tree had been 
gathered, the entire absence of underwood proving that this 
spot had been used as a camping place, and it served us for the 
same purpose. i 

“To collect the balsam of the Copaifera the Indians make a 
half round excavation in the lower part of the trunk, which 
extends to the heart of the tree. In certain months, especially 
in February and March, the resinous juice flows in large quan- 
tity and fills the excavation, which from time to time is emptied. 
We found the hollows full of the balsam, and great numbers of 
wasps and bees collected around it, which no doubt use the balsam 
as a cement for their nests. Except for wounds and for the pur- 
pose of anointing their body and hair the Indians do not use it 
for any other purpose. They collect it because it forms an 
article of barter very much sought for by the Brazilians, and is 
collected without much trouble.” 


‘On the banks of some rivulets which we crossed in the 
afternoon appeared again a shrubby vegetation. The pleasure 
was heightened when these shrubs were seen covered with 
flowers which I had not met with before; they belonged to the 
orders of Proteacew and Ternstreemiacem, and were the first 
representatives of the very interesting genera Rhopala and 
Ternstrcemia. The whole air was perfumed with the Vanilla- 
like fragrance of the Rhopala complicata, Hwmb. and Bonpl. 
This interesting genus appears at an elevation of 1200 to 1500 feet 
above the level of the sea, although I found the Rhopala nitida, 
Rudge, in the neighbourhood of Pirara. The Ternstremia 
proved to be anew species, T. rubicunda, Klotzsch. Small trees 
of a Humiriacea and shrubs of the peculiar odoriferous Antonia 
pilosa, Hook., changed with the above-named plants, andformed 
an interesting border along the banks of the rivulet. An oiisis 
through which it was flowing invited us to fix our camp near it. 
I detected some new forms of plants, to which belonged the 
Hyptis membranacea, Benth., with its tender light blue lip- 
shaped flowers and green calyx, which, according as the rays of 
the sun fell on it, changed from green to white andto pink. The 
leaves of this magnificert tree, which reaches a height of from 
30 to 40 feet, emitted a strong aromatic smell. Its wood is very 
hard. This is undoubtedly the only tree-like Labiatw indi- 
genous in British Guiana. Mr. Gardener, the well-known 


traveller and botanist, found this species also in Brazil in the 
diamond district, Minas Giraes, near Cidado do Serro, as one of 
the most common trees ; its distribution, therefore, seems to be 
over a large area in South America. A new Swartzia and Rho- 
pala, S. capparoides, Klotzsch, and R. suaveolens, Klotzsch, I 
found also here.” 

“Enraptured with what we had seen through the beautiful 
magic garden of flowers, we were especially interested by seeing 
large trees of the Ladenbergia. At the Humirida Mountains, 
in an altitude of 3690 feet above the level of the sea, we found 
them only as shrubs, here we met them as trees. 

“No other order of plants could probably show a more abun- 
dant literature than the Cinchones, and yet the knowledge of 
the geographical distribution in South America of this valuable 
tree is very limited, as every new traveller has added other dis- 
coveries. 

“‘Many are the causes ascribed to the discovery of its wonder- 
ful effects of alleviating the sufferings of humanity. No doubt 
assertion made in proof of it belongs to the region of legends, 
by which generally an important discovery is accompanied. 
According to Geoffroy, an Indian afilicted with fever drank out 
of a pool into which had fallen trees of the fever bark, and by 
drinking had been cured of his illness. According to Condamine 
(although he himself doubts the truth of it) the American tigers, 
the pumas, were the first that drew the attention of men to it, 
because these animals, which are supposed to be attacked by 
fever, cured themselves by gnawing the bark of the Cinchona 
trees. Some of the oldest authors assert that the Indians were 
acquainted with the qualities of the bark before the arrival of 
the Spaniards ; while others again maintain that they did not 
know its valuable quality. 

“Tt bas been proved by later travellers, especially through 
Alexander Humboldt, that the discovery of the bark as a medi- 
cine belongs to the Europeans, and not to the natives of South 
America. Just as unacquainted as the great traveller found the 
Indians with the qualities of the bark did my brother in his 
first travels, and even now we fcund this the case with the 
Arekunas, who lived in the Cinchona region. We gave the 
Indians, when we found them suffering from fever, quinine, and 
gained lasting gratitude for it, while a few steps from their sick 
ped the source of the remedy was growing in luxuriant abun- 

ance,” 


THE HOLLYHOCK. 


Tue Hollyhock takes such a high position amongst autumn- 
flowering plants that it is scarcely necessary to speak in its 
praise. I can add without fear of contradiction that no other 
plant grown combines the qualities suitable for shrubbery and 
border decoration to the same extent as the Hollyhock. It is 
easily cultivated, requiring only a little protection through the 
winter—a few coal ashes shaken over the crowns and remoyed 
in early spring being all that is required. 

It is generally propagated either by seed (and seedlings make 
the best plants), or by cuttings—single eyes taken off in August 
and inserted in light soil in pans well drained and plunged in 
a frame in leaves or tan, so as to have the assistance of a little 
bottom heat. This is a quick method of working-up a stock, 
Give air as required when the eyes have made a little growth. 
and when they are sufficiently rooted pot the young plants singly 
in 3-inch pots, and replace them in a close frame for a few 
weeks, and when the pots become full of roots give the plants 
a shift into 6-inch pots, using one-half of rich loam, one- 
fourth of well-decayed manure, and one part of leaf soil, with 
a good admixture of silver sand, all well mixed together. At 
this stage the plants may be placed in a cool pit or frame for 
protecting them through the winter, admitting plenty of air 
on all favourable opportunities. They will be ready for the 
open ground in spring. 

To increase by seed, the seed should be gathered early in 
the autumn from the most double blooms of the finest shape 
and colour. Sow it in pans, and give the seedlings the same 
treatment throughout as plants from single eyes. I have 
practised this mode of culture and haye found it most satis- 
factory.—J. Hoxpss, The Fernery, Kent. 


HYACINTHUS CANDICANS. 


Now that the tide of popular favour is again flowing, we are 
glad to say, in the direction of the mixed border and the culti- 
vation of choice hardy flowering plants, a new and really good 
plant in that way cannot fail of a welcome and due apprecia- 
tion. Such unquestionably is the beautiful Hyacinthus can- 
dicans, incidentally alluded to last week as being in flower in 
the open border at Glasnevin, and of which it is now proposed 
to speak more specifically. In the first instance, we must 
ask our readers to disassociate it altogether, so far as regards 
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its aspect, from the Dutch or other ordinary border Hyacinths. 
In fact, the consanguinity is, as regards aspect and appearance, 
scarcely to be suspected. This will be understood when the 
reader is told that Hyacinthus candicans has Crinum-like 
glaucous leaves from 2 to 24 feet long, and broad as those of 
Crinum capense, that the stout flower scape rises straight as 
a gun barrel to the height of 34 to 4 feet, and the topmost 
foot or 18 inches decked with large pendulous bells of exquisite 
form and purest white, except a slight tinge of green towards 
the base. The flowering period is very prolonged, indeed 
some six weeks or more, the flowers being produced in succes- 
sion as the spike elongates. This aptly termed ‘‘ colossal 
Hyacinth ” is admirably figured, and, what is more, truthfully 
depicted, in last year’s volume of the ‘‘Flore de Serres.” It 
comes to us from Natal, and is perfectly hardy. Moreover, 
the very moderate figure, between 3s. and 4s., at which fine 
flowering bulbs are obtainable, places it within the reach of 
all lovers of fine hardy border plants, and to the notice of all 
such we strongly recommend it. As a pot plant for house 
cuiture it would, we should say, be singularly striking and 
effective; and further, there does not appear any reason to 
doubt it being an excellent subject for early forcing or its 
amenability for the purpose. With regard to the freedom or 
otherwise with which offsets are produced, and the plant 
thereby multiplied, our too brief acquaintance with it does 
not enable us to offer an opinion.—(Irish Farmers’ Gazette ) 


SIR J. PAXTON STRAWBERRY. 


As several persons haye spoken against this Strawberry I 
should like to state a little on the other side of the question. I 
think it undoubtedly one of the best Strawberries in cultivation 
for a dry soil. The fruit this year has been very fine, \the 
quality first-rate, and the crop very good. 

I have seen it classed in some catalogues as an early, in 
some a midseason, and in others a late variety, but it is pro- 
perly classed as a midseason variety. A few of the berries 
began to colour this year as early as Keens’ Seedling, but the 
fruit does not ripen off go quickly—in fact it is a slow ripener, 
and that is a very desirable quality if you have a good net 
over the beds ; for if you do not happen to want the fruit you 
can leave it. I left one bed for more than a week after the 
fruit was ripe, and when gathered it was of fine quality; but it 
must be remembered the weather was dry. 

Last season was the opposite of this, but Sir J. Paxton stood 
the continual washings of rain as well as any other variety.— 
AMATEDR, Cirencester. 


FRUIT-GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION OF ONTARIO. 


Tue following are extracts from the President’s address, and 
from some of the members’ notes :— 

We question if ever fruit-growers had to contend with more 
malign influences than those which have prevailed during the 
past winter. The season was exceptionally severe, and some 
noticeable and remarkable effects resulted to almost all vege- 
tation from its severity. The Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, and 
Grape suffered greatly. There are few horticulturists but have 
to lament the destructive inroads made on their orchards. 
Scarcely an orchard escaped the biting blast. It matters little 
the aspect—trees on southern slopes suffered as much as those 
on northern exposures. Nor were other varieties of trees 
exempt. The hardy Oak, the luxuriant Maple, the stately 
Pine, and the lowly shrub alike suffered, and this not in one 
district, but almost everywhere. Confessedly hardy varieties 
were more injured than certain others that were previously 
known for their tenderness. Philadelphia Raspberry was cut 
down, while in its neighbourhood the hornet stood the winter 
pretty well. Grape Vines in southern exposures were scathed, 
while the same varieties in northern aspects passed through 
the ordeal scatheless. The strangest and most paradoxical 
results have been noted. Important lessons follow. At 
Drummondville we learn that the mulching of the tender 
varieties of the Peach had preserved them. In fact, the se- 
verity of last winter has abundantly taught the beneficial 
results of mulching. Trees well mulched suffered compara- 
tively little—left exposed they scarcely survived. The practice 
of mulching must soon become general, and this both in winter 
and in summer. In winter it is needed to protect against the 
withering cold, in summer as a shelter against the intense 
heat. My own experience is strikingly illustrative of the 
benefits of mulching. For years I mulched either with manure 


or turf—for the last two years I have applied fertilisers in both 
cases on the surface. During the past summer and spring 
branch after branch of my beautiful and fruitful Pear trees 
have gone. My occupation has largely been to trim off great 
quantities of blighted limbs, and the evil I fear is not over yet. 
I propose to return to my old mode of culture, and mulch both 
in winter and in summer. 

In a part of my front green I have purposely kept the ground 
free of weeds and grass. Hvyery tree on this particular plot 
has suffered; my Pear trees have actually died out, and my 
Apples have greatly suffered. I intend in the spring to sow 
grass seed or Clover to protect the roots of my trees. After 
all, there is something in this grass theory and practice. I am 
satisfied that a good crop of weeds has something to do with 
a good growth of wood, and with the fertility of fruit-bearing 
trees. Some manure which | once employed as a top-dressing 
was full of groundsel seed. A luxuriant crop of what was 
esteemed a noxious weed was the consequence. Not a single 
bough, however, blighted, notwithstanding the luxuriance. 
Thicking it proper and right, I got rid of the groundsel, and 
have for these two years kept my ground clean but undug. 
This tidiness on my part has been further carried out by an 
orderly and painstaking workman, who raked into heaps every 
bit of bark, bone, pruning, old shoes, rags, &c., which offered 
a certain kind of mulch, and thereby left the ground bare and 
clean. The result, come from what cause it may, has satisfied 
me that trees like a little roughness. Forests mulch them- 
selves. Mr. Saunders of London can tell a somewhat similar 
tale, or rather his grounds do if he wo’n’t. Having recently 
visited his fruit farm, I can testify that even a grass mulch is 
unmistakeably beneficial, and highly subserves the interest of 
the horticulturist. Among trees on cultivated land there is 
at London a very high per-centage of deaths; in the same 
varieties grown under grass in the same, nay, almost the im- 
mediate position, the per-centage of deathsis not atithe. This 
speaks volumes for iwulehing; indeed, mulching is a great 
necessity. At Ottawa in June last I noticed in Mr. Bucke’s 
garden that the canes of his Raspberries were scarcely touched. 
In attempting to account for this I found that he had been 
attending to first principles, and that his Vines were and had 
been growing under a course of very heavy manuring. 

We have noticed that good hybrids are less liable to be 
attacked with blight than imported varieties. Crosses are yet 
to be made which will combine hardihood with quality. Our 
hybridists are on the track. Skill and delicate manipulation 
will yet accomplish their wonders. We are only on the threshold 
of great discoveries in hybridisation. Facts are becoming 
more and more patent which show the wonderful influence of 
the stock uponthe scion. Stocks ought to be selected with the 
greatest care. That any stock will suffice is an idea that 
happily is becoming exploded among fruit-growers. Were 
testimony to be desired as to the effect the stock has upon the 
scion, it is not wanted to those who have noted the disastrous 
results of the past winter. Take for example the Cherry. 
Cherries worked on the Mazzard stock have in most cases been 
killed outright, while those on the Mahaleb, standing in close 
juxtaposition, have in many instances escaped. The Mazzard 
cannot be compared to the Mahaleb as a stock. Were growers 
to order trees on the Mahaleb stock they would not suffer so 
severely as they have done from the severity of winter. Mr. 
Saunders’ Cherries on his farm in the neighbourhood of London 
have almost all suffered that were on the Mazzard; those on 
the Mahaleb, while showing symptoms of having suffered, are 
comparatively uninjured contrasted with those on the Mazzard. 
What is true of the Cherry on Mahaleb and Mazzard stock is 
equally true of Pear stocks. Some varieties of stock are natu- 
rally dwarfish of themselves—in their own nature—and some 
are rampant growers. These differences are to be found in the 
smallest quantities of Pear stock. I have a Lawrence on the 
Pear stock, which has the diameter of the stock double that 
of the scion. The consequence both of the growth of the wood 
and of the fruit is that it far exceeds its neighbours both in 
wood-growth and in fertility. 

The art of hybridising requires some knowledge of botany 
and a little delicate manipulation. The female is usually 
chosen for its qualities as a plant, the male for that of the 
fruit ; because it is found the former takes after the mother, 
the latter after the father. These being selected by the expe- 
rience of the cultivator, the first process in hybridising is to 
open the flower just before it would naturally do so of itself, 
and remove the little cap that covers the pistil with a pair of 
forceps, then take away the male organs or anthers. So soon 
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as the flower buds selected are thus prepared they must be | easy. The tuber ouly needs to be planted in a mixture of 
enclosed in a paper bag until properly suited for the application | loam, peat, and sand in the spring and bo placed in a genial 
of the pollen. This may be from one to two days; but some- temperature, when the plant will grow freely, and in due time 
times, if the buds are very far advanced, they may be acted | flower profusely. It is most attractive for conservatory or 
on immediately, and again a few days afterwards, which will | room decoration, being remarkable for its elegance and in 
inergase the chances of success. Care must be taken to keep | being quite distinct from other plants with which it is likely 


the flower as closely covered over ag possible, so that they may 
not be impregnated except by the hand of the operator. The 
pollen should be collected in a piece of blue paper by holding it 
under some flowers and jarring the branch several times, when 
a shower will fall. This should be quickly rolled up and ex- 
cluded from the light, and may be kept for weeks to be ready 
to operate with. This is done by taking up some of the pollen 
collected on a camel-hair pencil and applying it gently to the 
female organ or pistil. As before stated, this operation should 
be again repeated in a day or two. The flower should then be 
covered by a paper bag, and when the fruit has formed this 
may be removed and one of muslin supplied, which should be 
kept on until the fruit is ripe, so that nothing can carry it 
away. The seeds should be sown in the autumn, and the next 
year plants will be obtained a foot in height. These should 
be taken up and removed to some secure place where they will 
not freeze, and be replanted again in thespring. Fruit may be 
expected on these seedlings in from four to five years’ time. 


DIOSCOREA RETUSA. 


Cononet R. Trevor CLARKE informs us that ‘ this Dioscorea 
was one of many most curious and interesting plants collected 
by Cooper in South Africa, and presented to the Horticultural 
Society by Mr. Wilson Saunders. As the plants were not cal- 
culated to make ribbon borders or other such delights of the 
day, they were overlooked by the Fellows; but I tested all or 
most of them, and keep them still; and a Cassonia labelled 
‘Testudinaria’ is now one of the handsomest plants in my 
conservatory. . 

“ Dioscorea retusa is a very striking plant whether trained 
parasol-fashion in a pot or allowed to climb and zemble as a Fig. 19.—Dioscorea retusa. 
conservatory ornament, with its Hop-like aspect an easant 3 s . 
fragrance. ut seems to require a Saraiteh’ Ae otailled inter- | to be associated. After the plant has flowered it may be placéd 
mediate, house, to show its full capabilities, although in effect | 12 & sunny place in the open air to mature its tubers, and be 
it is hardy, or nearly so.” started into growth again early in spring. } 

We may add that this plant was exhibited in splendid con-| 1 is a plant which is likely to become popular, and is well 
dition by Messrs. James Veitch & Sons at the Great Inter- worthy of notice as a distinct and ornamental summer decora- 
national Exhibition at Brussels, and perhaps no plant was more | tive plant. 
generally admired. As occupying the contral position in the 
rich group of Orchids, &c., its appearance was arose striking; DEATH OF MR. PEARSON OF CHILWELL. 
its graceful habit and distinct pendulous racemes having a HorticvutturE has sustained a severe loss in the death of 
fine contrasting effect with the more highly coloured plants by | Mr. John R. Pearson of Chilwell. The sad event took place 
which it was surrounded. The cultivation of this plant is very | on the afternoon of Monday the 14th inst., at his own house 
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at Chilwell near Nottingham, where he has for some months 
been suffering from a long wasting illness. 

Mr. Pearson was born in the house where he died on the 
29th of January, 1819, and was consequently in his fifty-eighth 
year. Although the three last generations only were nursery- 
men, the family have been resident in the parish between 
three and four hundred years, the earliest record of them 
being in the registry of the parish of Attenborough, in which 
Chilwell is situated, in 1527. Mr. Pearson’s grandfather, born 
in 1752, was the first of the family who appears to have been a 
nurseryman. He was a great florist, and had what was con- 
sidered one of the best collections of Tulips in England at the 
time. The Polyanthus and the Picotee were also among his 
favourite flowers, and he raised Pearson’s Alexander Poly- 
anthus, said to be the best ever sent out. To him also is at- 
tributed the origin of Pearson’s Plate Apple and Pearson’s 
Prolific Nut. He was buried in Beeston churchyard, and a 
stone there commemorates the resting place of ‘‘ John Pear- 
son, Nurseryman.’”’ Though the father of this John Pearson, 
and great-grandfather of our subject, lived in the same village 
in a property still belonging to the family, there is no evidence 
that he was a nurseryman, and we therefore infer that the 
grandfather was the founder of the Chilwell Nurseries. 

There are documents in existence which show that the 
ancestors of the present family were possessed of lands in 
Chilweli in the time of Cromwell, and there can be no doubt 
that some of the Pear trees which still exist in the extensive 
orchards still belonging to the family are of very great age, for 
both Mr. Pearson and his father (who was born in 1778), used 
fe say that they had not visibly increased in size during their 

ves. 

It was in the year 1843, two years before his father’s death, 
that Mr. J. R. Pearson succeeded to the nurseries at Chilwell. 
Even then they were among the most noted of provincial 
nurseries, but it was mainly through the energies of Mr. J. R. 
Pearson that they were so greatly developed that at the time 
of his death they are among the most extensive and import- 
ant in the country. With him his profession was his delight, 
though he originally had a preference for the law. The way 
his father led him on to horticulture was by building him a 
greenhouse to give him a taste for plants. This had the effect; 
and while that was the first glass structure ever seen in the 
grounds, there are now twenty-five of those large handsome 
structures which have been the theme of many a subject in 
horticultural literature. Whatever Mr. Pearson did, he did it 
well and thoroughly, and he brought to bear upon it the 
powers of a highly educated and intellectual mind, which pene- 
trated the most minute details of the establishment, and not 
only guided and directed but influenced those around him. 
Whatever Mr. Pearson said, did, or wrote, had a cast of origi- 
nality about it, and his way of handling a subject was sure to 
attract attention by the air of novelty which appeared to 
surround it. The pages of this Journal have for many years 
been enriched by his literary communications, which were 
invariably of the most sensible and practical description. Mr. 
Pearson rarely dealt in theories, his mind was too observant to 
allow facts to escape him, and it was upon facts he chiefly 
relied. All the papers that have appeared in this Journal 
testify to this; and so striking often were the subjects he dis- 
cussed or originated, that they invariably attracted attention 
aad set others thinking in a train in which they never thought 

efore. 

Of late years Mr. Pearson’s attention has been mainly given 
to the improvement of Grapes and of the class of flowers 
known as Scarlet Geraniums. On both of these he did not 
enter as many do at haphazard, but he set about his work 
systematically and with the intelligence with which he was 
endowed. In his endeavour to obtain new varieties of Grapes, 
for instance, he was not content merely to save the seeds of 
existing varieties and from these to raise seedlings, but he 
carefully introduced into the commonly cultivated varieties 
the elements of a new race altogether, and thereby infused 
into the Vine of the eastern hemisphere the characters of 
that of the western. By hybridising the Hoyal Muscadine 
with pollen of the Strawberry Grape he succeeded in raising 
that exquisitely flavoured Grape Ferdinand de Lesseps, and 
that in its turn has cerved as the parent introducer of new 
flavours into other seedlings he has raised. Ferdinand de 
Lesseps was first exhibited in 1870, when it unanimously 
received a first-class certificate of merit from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. In the same year he exhibited Chilwell 
White, which also received a similar award. This was in 
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almost every respect a white form of the Black Hamburgh. In 
1871 he raised the large black varieties named Abram Bass, 
Chilwell Alicante, and Emperor of Morocco, all of which were 
excellent in flavour, but of which we have not heard much 
since. In the same year he exhibited a fine, large, white Grape 
with a Frontignan flavour, which he named Dr. Hogg, and 
which received a first-class certificate. The parent of this 
was Duchess of Buccleuch; and while it has the large, taper- 
ing, and well-shouldered bunch of its parent, the berries are 
larger than those of any round Muscat Grape, with a richness 
of flavour equal to that of Chasselas Musqué. In 1873 
Golden Queen was first exhibited and received a first-class 
certificate. It was raised from Alicante fertilised by Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, and is a remarkably richly-flavoured, oval-shaped, 
amber-coloured Grape. In 1874 appeared his crowning tri- 


umph in Grape-raising, and this was appropriately named Mrs 
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Fig. 20.—Mr. J. Royston Pearson. 


Pearson. The origin of it is the same as that of Golden Queen, 
and it at once was awarded a first-class certificate for the large 
and handsome bunch, and the exquisitely rich flavour of the 
berries left not a moment of hesitation on the part of the 
Committee when they made the award. 

Mr. Pearson’s own account of his work in raising new Grapes 
is as follows :— 


‘‘Some years since, hearing that the native Grapes of North 
America enjoyed a comparative immunity from the attacks of 
mildew, I resolved to cross one of them, the ‘ Strawberry,’ with 
our hothouse varieties. I raised about a hundred seedlings in 
this manner, using in every case the Strawberry as the female 
parent. Many of my friends will remember the interest this ex- 
periment excited at the time from the extraordinary character 
of the foliage produced. 

“The ‘Strawberry’ Grape has small woolly leaves, very little 
cut, indeed nearly heart-shaped; the seedlings were all deeply 
cut, some of them small, and some of immense size. I remem- 
ber the Rev. C. P. Peach of Appleton-le-Street, Yorkshire, asking 
me for a leaf as a curiosity, which was inches bigger in diameter 
than a page of the Times. The fruit of these seedlings varied 
as much as the foliage, being of all colours, and I may add of 
every degree of nasty flavour, except one or two which were 
golden in colour and very sweet. Of these I chose one only to 
keep, which was exhibited in London, August, 1870, and received 
a first-class certificate as ‘Ferdinand de Lesseps,’ and I think 
richly deserved it, not s0 much as a new Grape as a new fruit 
altogether. With me it is a strong grower, a most abundant 
bearer, and of a beautiful golden colour. The fruit being scented 
with Strawberry, and tasting like barley sugar flavoured with 
Pine Apple according to some, and like néw honey according to 
others, is totally unlike any other known Grape. 
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“Here was at least a great curiosity, a pretty scented fruit, 
which few with their eyes shut would take to be a Grape. But 
everyone does not like barley sugar, or new honey either, and 
then, unfortunately, the berries were little larger than those of 
the Frontignan, and the bunches scarcely so long, and though 
‘Ferdinand’ found many admirers, I never recommend anyone 
to plant it who bad not seen and tasted it. 

“T next tried what the effect of crossing Ferdinand with other 
Grapes would give, and raised another large batch of seedlings, 
some also from other crosses, which were all planted together. 
Some of these were exhibited 6th September, 1871. From them 
the Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society selected one 
for a first-class certificate, and as the Chairman, Dr. Hogg, ap- 
peared much struck with it, I named it afterhim. Now I had 
great doubts about the value of this variety, and told the Doctor 
so, and also the Committee. I knew it was a seedling from the 
Duchess of Buccleuch, and never could make up my mind what 
was its other parent, or if it had been crossed at all. Knowing 
that all the race of Grapes, comprising Muscat, Muscadine, 
Chasselas Musqué, and Joslin’s St. Alban’s, which were the 
result of a cross between the Muscat of Alexandria and Royal 
Muscadine, to which the Duchess of Buccleuch belongs, were, 
though very high flavoured, dreadfully subject to crack, I feared 
the same might be the case with mine, and never would recom- 
mend it to anyone. Besides growing in a north border of a 
Geranium house, it never was very well ripened, and appeared 
not to retain its high flavour after it wastipe. With these ideas 
I let anyone who chose to have it take it at 10s, 6d. a plant, 
and as may be imagined, made little of it. Now, when it is out 
and in other hands, as many no doubt have heard, it is proving 
one of the best Grapes in cultivation. With me it has never 
cracked a berry, and whilst quite equal in flavour to the Duchess 
of Buccleuch, it is twice the size, bunch for bunch. While such 
men as Spencer, Speed, Dr. Hogg, Woodville, Petch, &c., are 
praising it as one of the best new Grapes—indeed Mr. Petch 
says, the best new Grape—I have the satisfaction of feeling I 
gave it away; never mind if I made money by it and everyone 
abusing it, 1 should have found that harder to bear than my 
friends’ laughter now. 

“ Coming now to the ‘Golden Queen,’ it is a seedling between 
Ferdinand de Lesseps and Black Alicante. It fruited for the 
first time in a pot standing on the border of my Fig house. 
Finding it had made a root through the bottom of the pot, I 
broke the pot to pieces and hilled-up the ball with fresh soil. 
No one expects a Vine that has fruited in a pot to do much the 
following year, but to my surprise this carried thirteen bunches, 
perfect in every respect. 

“The bunch and berry are exactly alike in shape to the 
Madresfield Court, but in colour isa bright gold. The flavour 
is that of a Muscat of Alexandria without any of the aroma 
peculiar to the Muscats, being, in fact, a rich, fleshy, sweet 
Grape. The foliage shows its hybrid origin, being strong, dark- 
looking, and feeling to the touch more like that of a Fig than a 
Vine. The wood is a bright cinnamon in colour, and taking 
fruit and Vine together, it is perhaps the most beautiful Vine 
ever seen growing. From the large amount of water used in 
the Fig house and the little heat employed, mildew attacked 
most of the Vines in the same house, but the robust foliage of 
this variety appeared almost mildew-proof. Lastly, only two 
kinds under these unfavourable circumstances were really ripe 
in the house, and the Golden Queen was one of them: many 
have only half ripened their wood, and the thinnest shoots of 
this are as dark in colour and as hard as the thickest. 

“The Committee which awarded it a first-class certificate 
was the largest I ever saw sit at Kensington, and I am told 
there was not a single opponent, and on my rejoining the Com- 
Inittee I was not only congratulated but received a number of 
orders from some of the best judges at the table. 

“T will not give this Vine away as I did ‘Dr. Hogg.’ If I do 
not receive from one to two hundred orders I will keep it till I 
do, having spent hundreds of pounds in raising seedling Vines 
without any remuneration ; and having a really good thing that 
I can recommend without fear, few will blame me for expecting 
a little return for trouble taken and money spent. Having an- 
ticipated as far as possible every question likely to occur to my 
friends, let me conclude by saying that I shall receive their 
orders with pleasure and thanks, and they shall be executed in 
the order they are received,” 


In his efforts to improve the race of bedding Geraniums Mr. 
Pearson had a definite object in view—of imparting to the 
floriferous Nosegay section the broadness of petal of the or- 
dinary Zonals. How he succeeded is a simple matter of 
history, and the successive batches of Chilwell Geraniums 
were always looked to as possessing qualities of a high order. 
The colours are now so varied, the trusses so fine, and the 
habits of the plants so good, that they have attained to a fore- 
most placo amongst summer decorative plants both for the 
flower garden and the conservatory. Jor the past few years 
the finest beds of Geraniums in the London parks had their 


origin at Chilwell, and at the present moment these Geraniums 
occupy commanding positions in the parks of Hyde and Batter- 
sea. The newest varieties sent out during the present year are 
exceedingly fine, notably Mrs. Lancaster, pink, grand, rich, and 
massive; Louisa, lovely pink with darker spots; Mary Gregory 
and Mrs. Pearson, rose; Frederick William and Capt. Holden, 
plum-coloured ; E. Davies, purple crimson; Leopard, salmon ; 
David Thompson, crimson ; and Lord Zetland, Havelock, and 
Wordsworth, scarlets. These are amongst the most striking 
varieties which have ever been raised, and are worthy of the 
latest efforts of one of the most successful hybridisers. Mr. 
Pearson was an active member of the Pelargonium Society, 
in fact was one of its originators, and continued to the end 
one of its best supporters. He was also for many years a 
member of the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 

Mr. Pearson’s contributions to horticultural literature extend 
over a number of years, and some of the most important of 
them have appeared in the pages of this Journal. He is also 
the author of several useful treatises. His ‘‘ Hints on the 
Construction and Management of Orchard Houses ” has gone 
through four editions, and ‘‘ Vine Culture Under Glass” has 
passed through three editions. Both of these are most re- 
liable guides on the subjects upon which they treat. 

The Chilwell Nurseries will, as a matter of course, be con- 
tinued in all their wonted vigour. The same spirit that ac- 
tuated their predecessors governs the present family, and the 
business will be conducted under the title of ‘‘ J. R. Pearson,” 
as before. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 
No, 2. 

WHATEVER change the use of ironclads—(the drawback to Oak 
timber in immediate contact with iron is its powerful pyro- 
ligneous acid, which corrodes the metal and deteriorates the 
wood. For this cause the Indian teak and the Angelique of 
Guiana are in request for the backing of armour plates, but 


‘for the floating hearts-of-oak which won our naval supremacy 


Mr. Leslie does not hesitate to set up the British Oak as the 
standard)—and the demand for Larch to furnish railway sleepers 
may have wrought in the economic pre-eminence of the Oak in 
point of dignity, ornament, and ancestral associations, it must 
still rank as foremost of English trees. ‘‘ A Larch may buy a 
horse before an Oak can buy a saddle;” but where is the Larch 
or Larch grove that can pretend to a credit like that of some 
of the Oaks in the New Forest, in Arundel Park, in Bagot’s 
Park, at Moccas, Holme Lacy, or a hundred other places ; 
gigantic of girth, weird, gnarled, and massive of limb; and 
even in age vouchsafing such a prolixity of shade and shelter 
from their still leafy tops, that we can well believe the stories 
told of a troop of soldiers bivouacking of old under one such 
sylvan canopy? In point of duration the Larch is a mere 
fungus to the Oak, of which D:yden’s couplet understates the 
truth in saying— 
‘Three centuries he grows; and three he stays, 
Supreme in state; and in three more decays.” 

The Saley Forest Oak in Northamptonshire could have told 
if gifted with speech of thrice five, not thrice three centuries ; 
the Winfarthing Oak (Norfolk) was an old one at the Con- 
quest; and there is a fair show of Oaks still in English counties 
that can sustain a claim to sexcentenary or semi-millenary 
honours. But where would have been their glory had our 
remote ancestors regarded the economic return of planting, 
and had the ‘dirty siller” been its sole or chief incentive ? 
It is permissible in the planter to bestow half an eye on this, 
in so far as, in choosing nurses for the Oak which he should 
plant wherever there is soil congenial, he selects such trees as 
yield a quick and ready return, and pay—even the longest 
spared of them—their debt to the axe, or even the Oaks they 
have nursed attain to even the average honours of maturity. 
There is, we believe, little doubt of the superiority of the wavy- 
leaved Oak, with its fruit stalked and its leaves sessile (Quercus 
pedunculata), to the flat-leaved (Q. sessiliflora), which has its 
leaves stalked and its fruit sessile, or close to the branches. 
Selby considers both to be rather varieties of a single species, 
while Laslett doubts how the timber can be distinguished with- 
out access to the converter. Intermediate varieties are doubt- 
less by no means uncommon; but though the sessiliflora is 
now determined to have furnished the roofs of Westminster 
Hall and others of our oldest buildings, till lately supposed to 
have been Chestnut, the pedunculata is still more esteemed in 
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the timber market; and so far is the Oak to covet, and this 
with the less sin, as it is the more prevailing kind. Though 
the sessiliflora is counted a handsome tree for its upright 
habit, graceful branches, and larger and brighter leaves, it 
matters less, inasmuch as only when young is there much per- 
ceptible difference between the two species or varieties in size 
and growth. Given a clay loam for soil and subsoil, with 
natural or artificial surface drainage, and the English Oak will 
not lag far behind rival timber trees in quick return or remu- 
nerative growth, nor yet cause a pang of hope deferred by de- 
laying the promise of a distinct feature of the landscape. To 
say nothing of coppice wood, it is calculated that by careful 
thinning, selection, and replanting, an Oak plantation may be 
made to pay in suchwiso that there shall be no serious locking - 
up of capital between the sowing and the ninetieth year—in 
favourable soils a good time for cutting. By that time the Oak 
will be eminently picturesque; though, as Gilpin notes, it is 
“through age that it acquires its greatest beauty, which often 
increases, even into decay, if any proportion exists between the 
stem and the branches.’ 

For its merit of indigeneity the British Oak should find 
place in every English park and lawn meadow. Itis a study 
in bud, blossom, leaf, fruit, and life; in its epiphytes, the 
Ferns, Fungi, and Mosses, which add to its interest, whether 
standing or prostrate; and even in the curious spangle on the 
Oak leaf, of which the clusters puzzle the uninitiated, a phase 
of insect architecture, a golden-brown egg, which supplies the 
pheasant with one of its choicest delicacies. But, not to linger 
on curiosities, we would fain draw the attention of those who 
rate present pleasure above their debt to posterity, to a feasible 
compromise in Oak planting. Where ornament is the prime 
aim, but use and profit still a partial consideration, they 
might do worse than plant the Quercus Cerris, or Turkey Oak, 
a deciduous tree with a mosssy hemispherical cup, and lobed 
irregularly-toothed leaves of a glossy green above and an almost 
white beneath. Though deciduous itself it hybridises with 
the Evergreen Oak, and might pass for an Ilex by reason of its 
leaves, though they die in autumn, clinging to it through the 
winter. Its rapid growth makes it a straight tall adult when 
the English Oak is yet a child, but candour bids us add that 
this maturity is purchased at the cost of the grandeur of rami- 
fication to which the latter attains at full growth. Still it 
is a consideration to get an Oak which in a good dry loam 
will repay its planter in forty years, either by its park-like 
aspect standing, or its availableness as wainscot of beautiful 
grain when felled. It was introduced into Britain from the 
south of Europe in 1735, though indigenous in Asia Minor, 
and is propagated by the acorns; though its sub-evergreen 
varieties, the Lucombe and Fulham Oaks, hybrids between it 
and the Cork tree, can only be increased in their purity by 
grafting. Both these are alike in breadth of leaf, but the 
Fulham Oak’s habit of growth is round-headed, that of the 
Lucombe decidedly spiral. The original Fulham Oak is 
to be seen at Messrs. Osborne’s of Fulham, a locale where 
many introductions and hybrids of the seventeenth century 
may be studied with profit. A charming variety of the 
Q. Cerris is the Q. Cerris pendula, a weeping tree very worthy 
of culture.* The Cork tree (Q. Suber) is a rarer and less strik- 
ing tree than its cross-bred progeny. It is an evergreen intro- 
duced from Spain, and in a rich dark loam will grow to 40 feet, 
and exhibit a luxuriance of dark green foliage, contrasting well 
with its frosted silver bark. This latter is detached from trees 
of twenty years’ growth and upwards “in pieces about a foot 
Square and 1 inch or more thick, and the operation is repeated 
every eight or ten years, by which time the cork substance is 
renewed without any detriment to the tree.” Loudon and 
Grigor quote the king of Cork trees as at Mamhead, Devon ; 
but there is one of fine proportions in the Fulham Nursery. 
The Ilex needs little recommendation, and practised horticul- 
turists still less caution against undue multiplication of it. Its 
drawback is a certain sombreness; its charm a grandness of 
diameter, arising from its being clothed from head to foot, 
when it stands out alone, with a dense mass of leaves and 
branches. Of later years America has contributed many valu- 
able speciez of the Oak to our parks and gardens. The kindred 


* But the common Oak has its pendulous variety, a famous instance of 
which is the Weeping Oak at Moccas Park, Hereford; the acorns of which, if 
planted, generate Oaks of more or less weeping habit. Loudon figured this 
tree in his “ Arboretum.” Its girth at 5 feet from the ground is now 14 feet 
8 inches, but though several of its branches still justify its distinctive name, 
the upper branches now take so much of the normal character of the Oak as 
to be somewhat disappointing. 
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rubra and coccinea are both presumably hardy, and both notable 
for a glossy green summer foliage, which turns in autumn to 
a rich scarlet or purple. The leaves are large and oblong, 
on long stalks; and fine specimens of Q. coccinea are to be 
seen at Croome in Worcestershire, and at Strathfieldsaye. The 
speciality of Quercus alba is its silvery bark; in fruit and leaf 
it is a finer sessiliflora. It wants a good soil and a warm 
situation; with which advantages, in the Grove at Muswell 
Hill, there is one which, at seventy-two years of age, stands 
61 feet high. Selby’s doubts of its success in this country 
arose probably rather from observation of its slowness of 
growth in exposed places than from any susceptibility to 
frosts. The Q. nigra, or American Black Jack, is as fastidious 
about soil as its opposite. It takes its name from the blackish- 
red which characterises its wedge-shaped leaves before the 
fall. The Phellos, or Willow Oak, deserves planting for its 
elegant habit of spray, as well as for its hardihood; and the 
Q. prinus is attractive for its Chestnut-shaped leaf, and is 
quite hardy in the neighbourhood of London. 

From a contemplation of both, with an eye to the picturesque, 
Gilpin ranks the Ash next to the Oak—the ‘“ Venus of the 
Wood” next after the Hercules. Yet it is not a tree for every 
situation, and, though strikingly effective at the corner of a 
wood or on the slope of a ruined abbey, should be sparingly 
planted near a gentleman’s residence, and this because, coming 
latest of all trees into leaf, it is almost the first to shed its 
foliage. So much is this the case, that the expansion of the 
Ash leaf is reckoned as safe an indicator of the season of 
bedding-out as the fall of it is a hint to remind such fine folk 
to shelter. As a natural result of such a long term of leafless- 
ness too many Ash about a place impart to it acold and barren 
appearance. But even the common Ash, in maturity and in 
age, with a congenial soil and situation (a hill bottom, or a 
well-drained riverside slope, and a deep loam) is a tree to ad- 
mire and reverence. One at Woburn Park measures more 
than 90 feet in height and 20 in girth, and contains 872 feet 
of timber. Others at Longleat show 50 feet of clear stem, 
and measure 14 feet round. It is, however, best planted by 
itself, though a stray giant here and there may well diversify 
the park or pleasaunce. 

But if late leafing disqualifies the Ash for vicinage to the 
mansion and its wings, no such charge can lie at the door of 
the English Elm, which, coming late into leaf, is one of the 
latest of forest trees to succumb to autumnal frosts. A doubtful 
native, it must have been acclimatised, if at all, in the days of 
the Heptarchy, and since then has contributed more than any 
other tree, save the Oak, to the charm of rural England. In 
the valley of the Severn it has been so long naturalised that 
neighbouring counties distinguish it as the ‘‘ Worcestershire” 
Elm; and though its introduction to Ireland, Scotland, and 
the Border belongs to a comparatively definable period, it may 
be said to have found a home in the south of England from 
time immemorial. That its form and growth with us eclipses 
that of Continental Elms appears in the fact of its having 
been exported from us to Spain to form the avenues at Madrid 
and Aranjuez in the reign of Philip II. It is probable that 
English avenues have been decimated in number through an 
absurd craze which possessed proprietors in the early part of 
this century to make war upon straight lines and double rows ; 
yet wherever, as at Oxford, Cambridge, and here and there in 
the West of England, the old Elm avenues of two hundred 
years ago still survive, they assert a superiority in this fashion 
to avenues of Beech or Lime, or any other deciduous tree. 
To modern experiments in avenue-making with coniferous sub- 
jects—Araucarias, Deodars, Wellingtonias—there must ever be 
this drawback, that such double columns can never be in un- 
dress; whereas the Elm array is stately and impressive when 
off duty in the leafless season, just as it is gay and glancing, 
a mass of shade and shelter wonderfully disguised, when on. 
parade and in full foliage. As much may be said for it in 
groups of two and three, or in the wilderness, which is a com- 
mon feature of manor-house precincts. And it is indisputably 
the finest park timber after the Oak, in respect no less of its 
massy proportions than of the loose set of its crowded but 
small leaves, the cheerful green of which deepens as the 
months wane, till at last it becomes a clear yellow. Not 
every day, of course, does the tourist come across such Klms 
as the ‘Crawley’ or the Hatfield, or such as are seen at 
Sion House or Longleat; but a girth of 14 or 15 feet at 5 feet 
from the ground is not uncommon in a kindly soil—to wit, 
a free, open loam, without stagnant water. An Hlm at Croft 
Castle, Herefordshire, is 120 feet in height. After eighty years 
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the Elm has a tendency to become hollow, but this may be 
mostly where the soil is not deep and kind, and where the 
wet stagnates. Its worst foes, after wet, are the Elm beetle 
(Scolytus destructor) and the caterpillar of the gold moth. Its 
timber, valuable for many country uses, is eminently so where 
durability under alternations of wet and dry is a consideration 
—eg., for pumps, troughs, conduit-pipes, water-gates, and 
water-wheels. It is in request, too, in dockyards for laying 
the keels of large ships. 

Larger, broader, and more deeply serrate of leaf, though, 
like all the Elms, its leaf is unequal at the base, less upright, 
too, and stately in growth, though its spreading head, divergent 
limbs, and festoon-like branches render it highly picturesque 
in park or paddock, is the Wych or Scots Elm, an undoubted 
native of Britain, whatever be the history of its sister we name 
the English Elm. Whilst the latter carries its upper branches 
¢eluster-wise, and resembles a goblet in its tree-tup, the former 
assumes a rounder and more umbrageous character, striking 
the critical eye as more easy and graceful. Another differ- 
entia is that it has no suckers; another, that whereas the 
English Elm has to be propagated in this country by layers or 
suckers, the Wych is easily grown from seed. To see it in its 
glory probably the tree-fancier must go north: for the famous 
“ Trysting Tree” near Roxburgh in Teviotdale (girthing 30 feet 
at 4 feet from the ground), and the Wych Elms of Eastby 
near Richmond in Yorkshire, eclipse in size the average 
Wyches of the south and west. Yet an exception may be made 
in favour of one near Chepstow Castle, which girths 36 feet at 
4 feet from the ground; and we believe there is one of yet 
larger circumference in Lord Bathurst’s park near Cirencester. 
Both of these put forth huge lateral arms. But the secret of 
the Wych attaining large proportions is a rich alluvial soil 
where moisture percolates freely, a reason, as Selby has noticed, 
for its affecting the Yorkshire river dales. Its name, we sup- 
pose, is no longer a puzzle, as the notice of its connection with 
magic arts sprang clearly from a fallacy of the ear. The Wych 
or Wiche Elm, is so called from the olden use of its wood 
to make boxes and chests, for which it was the old English 
word. It is said to have more toughness of longitudinal fibre 
than the English Elm; and is used for cart-trams, naves, and 
framing, and indeed, for most purposes for which the Ash is 
in request. Among its curious properties is its sure indication 
of coming frost. Unlike the common Elm, which keeps full 
late its deepened verdure, the Wych no sooner scents the ad- 
veut of cold weather than it curls up its leaves, puts on a habit 
of brown, and anon is bare and leafless. For this and its 
singular retention of moisture, no less than its columnar trunk 
and finely reticulated bark, the Wych is a tree to plant and 
prize in the open; though the day is past when it might be 
used for a nurse, or clipped and maimed, as in the days of 
Queen Bess, for topiary purposes. Amongst its varieties the 
most attractive is the Camperdown (Ulmus montana pendula), 
@ weeping Elm of singularly graceful habit. Most varieties 
are grafted on the Wych stock; and though Selby (p. 133) 
doubts the wisdom of trusting the Ulmus campestris, where 
the soil is good, to any stock but its own, we have ourselves 
seen the value of the grafted Elm in replacing the gaps of an 
Him avenue. Compared with other makeshifis, its rapidity 
of growth fills a vacancy creditably in less than a score of 
years. 

Like the Wych in roots that resist wind and storm, and like 
it in being among the first of trees to yield its leaves to the 
cold, the Lime or Linden (Tilia) is a foster sister of the English 
Him, in that it frequently ekes out the avenues of the latter. 
The question of its indigenousvess is so far settled that the 
weight of authority leans strongly to the affirmative as re- 
gards the small-leaved Lime, which, as Mr. E. Lees, F.L.S., of 
Worcester, long ago noted, is common in the woods of Worces- 
shire, Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and Oxfordshire. He 
testifies, also, to its seemingly indigenous presence on the 
banks of the Hepste, in Glamorgan; and draws a distinction 
between this and the Tilia europea, which may have been 
introduced to England, for avenue purposes, in the days of 
William and Mary. This is seen chiefly in parks and gardens; 
while the rarer Tilia grandiflora, of larger leaf and a pale downy 
underleaf, is a denizen of the arboretum. A symmetrical tree 
in either variety, the Lime deserves the favour of the planter, 
singly, as well as in lines and rows. A single Lime at Long- 
leat measures 130 feetin height, its girth at 4 feet being 13 feet; 
but this is outvied by one at Moor Park, Herts, which girths 
23 feet at the same distance from the ground, though its height 
is less by 30 feet. A more remarkable Lime still is to bs seen 


at Knowle in Kent, a rival of the Banyan tree in singularity of 
growth. Its lower branches have dropped till they kissed the 
ground, and thus taking nsw life, thrown up a circle of young 
trees from the parent stem. Aye, and repeated the process! 
The marvel repeats itself in a second circle; and this goodly 
company of attached and incorporate descendants of a living 
vegetable patriarch is said to cover a quarter of anacre. A 
like phenomenon is to be seen near the Roman remains in 
Lydney Park, Gloucestershire, where the small-leaved Limes, 
which are very abundant, give indications of great age, and 
may have been independent of man’s planting.—(Quarterly 
Review.) 


THE THOMPSON FUND. 


As several inquiries have been made regarding this fund it 
may be desirable to say what kas been done. The sum of 
£90, or very nearly that, had been subscribed, and it was our 
hope that we might have been able to procure the admission 
of the two little girls into an orphanage, but after seeking in 
all directions we were compelled to abandon this notion. 
Amongst others application was made to Mrs. Tait to obtain 
admission into her orphanage at St. Peter’s, Thanet, but there 
were certain rules which interfered with their admission; but 
it was suggested by Mrs. Tait, that as the mother was living 
the most natural thing would be to allow her a certain sum 
monthly out of it on condition that the children were sent to 
a good school. This has been adopted, and the amount after 
paying funeral expenses will be so appropriated. The widow 
has been for some time receiving £2 a-month on these terms, 
and at this rate it will be a help to her for some years to come. 
Dr. Hogg has kindly undertaken the trouble of seeing to the 
distribution, and I have only now to thank those who contri- 
buted for the aid given in memory of one who was so justly 
respected.—D., Deal. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Waririne in reference to watt FRUIT Mr. W. F. Radelyffe 
states that ‘‘ for a long time, through the excessive drought and 
heat, Peaches and Nectarines seemed stopped in their growth, 
although they were kept watered. We have had a wonderfully 
fine rain, and the fruits are now swelling freely. I cannot 
remember such sultry suffocating weather as we have had 
this summer.” 


—— Mr. J. T. Pracocz, Sudbury House, Hammersmith, 
has kindly announced that his coLLEcTION oF SuccULENTS may 
be seen by visitors on any Tuesday from ten to four o’clock 
during August and September. Mr. Croucher, the gardener, 
will be in attendance. 


—— THERE is now in flower at Mr. Reeves’, North End 
Lodge, Walham Green, a very handsome plant of Crinum 
GIGANTEUM. It has a fine head of bloom, with about a dozen 
Amaryllis-shaped flowers of a very delicate blush colour. The 
flower stem is about 2 feet in height. This is probably the 
finest plant in the country—a charming acquisition for the 
conservatory at this time of the year. The plant may be seen 
by applying to Mr. Chapman. 

—— WE are glad to state that the DISASTROUS FIRE at 
Messrs. Boulton & Paul’s will not affect any other department 
of the works, where business will therefore be carried on as 
usual; and although the horticultural workshops are destroyed, 
fortunately the entire stock of well-seasoned timber which was 
stored in sheds at a distance from the scene of the fire was 
saved. We are informed that arrangements are being made 
to resume this special branch at the earliest possible date, and 
continuing it during the rebuilding of the premises. 


Mr. Jackson, gardener to Lord Scarsdale, Keddleston 
Hall near Derby, has an EXTRAORDINARY CROP OF GRAPES, one 
Vine carrying about 154 lbs. of very fine fruit, the bunches 
averaging about 3 lbs. each. They are Black Hamburghs: 
They are very noteworthy, and bear the evidence of skilful 
culture.—E. C. 
In the report of the Sawbridgeworth Nurseries on p. 121 
it was inadvertently stated that Mr. Rivers possessed a stock 
of Mrs. Pearson Grarz. Mr. Rivers requests that the mistake 
may be rectified, that Grape being now anounced for distri- 
bution from the Chilwell Narseries. 

— Some of the finest Muscar or Anexanpria Grapes that 
have come under our notice have been grown this year by Mr. 
Denning at Londesborough Lodge, Norbiton. The berries are 
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remarkable for their size and regularity, being 18 inch in 
longitudinal diameter, and they are highly finished. The 
Vines in this garden are young and in admirable condition, 
and are fully as noteworthy as are the many fine examples of 
Orchids for which this place is famed. 

Tur Appie attains a large size in Nova Scotia, and in 
favourable seasons is of fine flavour, well ripened and coloured. 
This is owing largely to the beautiful autumn months of Sep- 
tember and October—the heat of the sun and the warm dry 
weather being almost paculiar to the climate at this season of 


the year. The recorded weight of several varieties exhibited 

at the shows of the Fruit-Growers’ Association is as follows :— 
Single 
Specimen. 
Gravenstein ..........eceeeeeeeee 133 ozs, 
Ribston Pippin .. 9f 
Yellow Bellefleur DS ass: 
PBB EE ee slaleieiataieldeciecciacicicatciecre’s 123 ,, 
Gloria Mundi .... 20% 55 
Chebucto Beauty rp 4 18} ,, 
Emperor Alexander ............-- Oy ey sie en 1st ,, 
King of Tompkins Co.............. Btyee eae earaceaMebliys ae 
Northern Spy S. /.-\. 5... ce cescceve a Wap ee 2b 


The Apples for winter use and for commercial purposes are 
taken from the trees in the month of October, and from the 
5th to the 25th, and sometimes even later. The early sorts, 
such as Red Astrachan, Harly Harvest, Early Joe, Early Red, 
Bough and Sutton’s Early, a native of Nova Scotia, ripen in 
August and September; then come Porter, Williams’ Early, 
Munson’s Sweet, and Gravenstein in the month of September 
and early in October, the Gravenstein often attaining its 
greatest perfection when left on the tree as late as the 5th and 
10th of October. The Baldwin, Greening, Nonpareil, Russet, 
Northern Spy, King of Tompkins County, Blue Pearmain, 
Yellow Bellefleur, Ribston Pippin, and other varieties do not 
attain their perfection till the 10th to the 25th of October. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


> HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

THe pyramid and dwarf-trained trees have until now not 
been interfered with. They would have been looked over and 
all superfluous wood removed, but a press of other work pre- 
vented if. We are now cutting out all the young wood that is 
not required, leaving only two or three buds at the base of the 
shoots. Some of the Pear trees, and also a few Apple trees, 
have made a large quantity of young wood, and trees planted 
only 6 feet apart had grown into each other. There is a great 
difference in the quality of the soil for causing trees to grow to 
wood buds. Our experience is that light soils have a greater 
tendency to produce young wood than heavy or clay soils. We 
have seen the young trees at Sawbridgeworth grafted on dwarf- 
ing stocks make but little growth in a young state, producing 
far more fruit than leaf buds, and when the same trees were 
removed to a light moderately rich soil they produced young 
wood too freely. 

Constant summer pruning and pinching will cause the pro- 
duction of fruit buds in many instances; but it is sometimes 
necessary fo supplement this with root-pruning. For instance, 
we have not been able to repress the vigorous growth of Waltham 
Abbey Seedling or Tower of Glamis Apples by any system of 
pruning, and equally difficult has been the management of 
General Todtleben and Maréchal de Cour Pears; but cutting 
back the roots in autumn as an aid to summer pruning is gene- 
rally sufficient. The hot summer weather has developed an 
unusually large number of the Apple maggot. As the trees are 
being pruned all fruit that has been bored by the maggot is 
gathered from the trees, in order if possible to diminish the 
numbers of the pest in future years. Removing the young 
wood has allowed the influence of light and air to act upon the 
fruit. Apples, Pears, and Plums are very much below the 
average of previous years. Bullace trees, which have not failed to 
produce @ crop during the last twelve years, are a total failure, 
and the same may be said of Damsons. Raspberries were a good 
crop, and they are making strong young wood for next year. 
Cherries and Red Currants were good crops, and Gooseberries 
were up to the average. 

Strawberry plants put out a month ago are now making 
vigorous growth. It has been necessary to look over the plants 
and to cut away the runners. In a week or two it will improve 
the plants to ran the Dutch hoe through between the rows. 
We have noticed on wall trees, especially this year, 2 number 
of branches on Plums, Peaches, and Apricots that have died off. 
The dead or decaying leaves are unsightly, and the branches 
ought to be removed, laying the fresh growths from each side 
closer together to fill up the vacant space. Any trees that have 
suffered from drought now show the effects of it by the fruit 
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dropping off after 2 good soaking of rain. Morello Cherry trees 
require but little pruning; they have carried a very good crop 
of fruit this year. When the wood is too thick the present is 
a good time to thin it out. 

VINERIES. 

It is too early to prune the Vines in the houses intended to 
be started about the end of November. The top lights should be 
pulled down night and day, and the front sashes be open to their 
fullest extent. All lateral growths should be stopped as they 
are formed. The late Grapes are not yet ripe, but with a night 
temperature ranging from 55° to 63° we do not think it neces- 
sary to apply artificial heat. The ventilators have been opened 
to their fullest extent by day owing to the intense heat, the 
thermometer having risen in the shade on many occasions over 
90°, once to 95°. A little air is admitted all night both at the 
front and back of the houses. The temperature has now fallen 
considerably, and a fall of 0.72 inch of rain has cooled the 
ground, and it will doubtless gradually become colder. In 
northern districts it may be necessary to apply artificial heat to 
the Muscat house; with air on the night temperature should be 
about 70°, rising about 10° higher in the day from sun heat. 
North of the Forth in Scotland and in some of the wet dis- 
tricts of England it is necessary to use artificial heat all through 
the summer months for Muscats. The atmosphere is kept 
rather dry and the ventilators are constantly open; a very smalk 
chink of air will keep up the circulation. 

Vines in pots that have not yet ripened their wood must be 
encouraged with a high temperature, and if the growth is over- 
luxuriant water must not be too freely applied to the roots. 
When in fall growth and when the pots are well filled with 
roots a very large quantity of water is absorbed; but we have 
not always found the strongest canes bear the best fruit ; mode- 
rate canes with prominent buds generally give the most satis- 
factory results. Early-ripened canes intended for early forcing 
should be kept moderately dry at the roots. It is a great mis- 
take to dry them off, thinking that the wood will be ripened in 
that way. It does not follow that because the wood is brown 
thatit is necessarily ripe. The main object of the cultivator 
is to produce well-developed buds. If the pots have been placed 
in front of a wall facing south, or where they are fully exposed 
to the sun, a slate, tile, or board should be placed against the 
pots to prevent the heat injuring the roots. 

MELONS AND CUCUMBERS. 

Late Melons will now be flowering, anda temperature of 65° 
at night should be kept up, rising considerably in the day. Close 
the house early, and syringe freely to keep the plants free from 
red spider. Melons in frames are liable to suffer from damp 
after this month. The fruit should be laid on a bit of tile, but 
it should also be partially shaded by the leaves. Melons uncer 
glass fully exposed to hot sunshine not unfrequently receive in- 
jury before the fruit is ripe. 7 

It is now a good time to sow Cucumbers for an early winter 
supply. They come into bearing early in October, and will, if 
not overcropped, continue to produce Cucumbers till March. 
After that time it is best to trust to plants raised from seeds in 
January. It isa great mistake to allow the plants to bear too 
much at any time during the winter months ; it checks the de- 
velopment of young growths, and the plants take a long time 
to recover. 

PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

There is no potting required at present, but all plants that 
have sufficient rooting space make vigorous growth during the 
next six weeks. It is well to see that this growth does not 
become overcrowded. One not unfrequently sees the young 
wood, or rather the growing shoots, bundled together so thatit is 
impossible that any of them can be well ripened. To give stove 
climbing plants anything like justice they ought to have suffi- 
cient space. One growth that has been exposed to light and 
air is worth any number of immature shoots which the sun has 
not reached. It is a good time also to destroy mealy bug. This 
must be washed off with a sponge and soapy water. Thrips are 
also very active, and they attack plants that are quite free from 
bug. They prefer the younger leaves, and when they attack the 
centre of the young growths itis very difficult to eradicate. Red 
spider has also been very active during the hot dry weather, 
especially on Dendrobiums, such as D. Devonianum, D. Ben- 
sonie, and other sorts. Daily syringings are needed to keep 
such Orchids in good health. ‘ 

Flowering stove plants that are being grown-on for decorative 
purposes in the winter require careful attention ; they should be 
trained into proper shape and kept free from insect pests. In 
order that such plants as Euphorbias, Aphelandras, Eranthe- 
mums, Thyrsacanthus, &c., may flower freely the plants must 
after this be freely exposed to light and air. Poinsettia pul- 
cherrima is generally grown in too much heat through the sum- 
mer months; the plants make the most satisfactory growth in 
a cool greenhouse, or in a sheltered position out of doors. They 
must not be placed where they are exposed to the fury of south- 
west winds; in dry weather they must be syringed twice a-day. 
The general collection of Orchids require less water at the rocts, 
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and light and air should also be freely admitted to them. Cool 
Orchids, especially Odontoglossum crispum and the Masde- 
vallias, require a larger supply of water than any other species. 
We generally place them during the growing period together in 
the house, so that they may be syringed overhead once or twice 
a-day in hot weather. 

‘ FLOWER GARDEN. 

We have not yet commenced putting in cuttings of the tri- 
color-leaved Pelargoniums, but it is now time that this was 
done, and all the slow-growing varieties will be put in as soon 
2s possible. The best way is to put the cuttings in pots or boxes 
and place them outof doors. They will strike freely if the 
weather continues warm; cold and wet are injurious. Roses 
are liable to the attacks of mildew more at this season than at 
any other, and if this pest goes on unchecked for a time it is 
very difficult to remove it. Onits first appearance the affected 
parts should be dusted with flowers of sulphur, or the bushes 
may be syringed with water in which 1 oz. of soft soap and 
2 ozs. of sulphur to the gallon have been dissolved. After the 
bushes have been cleaned from the pest, and should the weather 
continue dry, syringe freely in the morning and water the roots, 
giving a slight mulching of manure over the surface of the 
ground. 

In the course of this or next week the early-flowering pot 
Roses will be repotted. This is done annually at this time of 
the year. The Rose delights in rich sweet soil, and to be 
successful in pot culture it must be renewed annually. The 
pots are well drained, and some fibrous loam is placed over the 
crocks to keep the finer soil from mixing with them. Turfy 
loam five parts, one of decayed manure, and one of leaf mould, 
grows them well. After potting the plants are placed in an 
open position out of doors. 

Owing to the very hot dry weather when the Pink pipings 
were put in, we have had to put in a second lot to replace some 
that have failed; at this season they will root freely. Carnations 
and Picotees have all been layered and are making very strong 
growth. The surface soil is just sprinkled with water when it 
appears dry. Auriculas are throwing out offsets freely this 
autumn. When large enough they will be taken off and potted 
in small pots. We look over the plants once a-week to remove 
weeds, decaying leaves, caterpillars, and insects._J. Doucias. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Sutton & Sons, Royal Berkshire Seed Establishment, Reading. 
—Illustrated Autumn Catalogue of Bulbous Flower foots, 
Plants, Seeds, &c. 

Dickson & Robinson, 12, Old Milgate, Manchester.—Catalogue 
of Dutch Flowering Bulbs, &c. 

James W. Mackey, 40, Westmoreland Street, Dublin.—Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Dutch Flower Roots, &c. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SEcRETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


LaARrGS AND FarRure. August 25th. Mr. D. G. Glen, Hon. Sec. 

Sanpy. August 25th. Mr. E.T. Smith, Hon. Sec. 

SEaTon Buagn. August 26th. Mr. R. Richardson and Mr. W. Eliott, Secs. 

Dover. August 29th. Messrs. E. W. Fry and C. T. Whiteley, Hon. Secs. 

CHIPPENHAM. (Cottagers’ Garden Improvement Society). August 29th. Mr. 
Alfred Wright, Sec. 
IsLE oF THaNeT (MarGaTe). August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, 8, Marine 
Terrace, Margate, Sec. ys 
SHIRLEY, MILLBROOK, AND FREEMANTLE. August 30th. Mr. Jennings and 
Mr. Squibb, Hon. Secs. 

PockLINGTON. August 31st. Sec., Mr. J. E. Ross. 

YarMouTH. August 3lst. Mr. S. Aldred, Hon. Sec. 

THORNTON HeatH. September Ist and 2nd. Mr. W. Raines, 10, St. John’s 
Villas, Bensham Manor Road, Thornton Heath, Hon. Sec. 

Montrose. September Ist and 2nd. Mr. Alex. Burnett, 2, High Street, Sec. 

Stamrorp. September 7th. Entries close September 2nd. Address the 
Hon. Secs., Stamford. 

DunvDEE (International). September 7th, 8th, and9th. Mr. W. R. McKelvie, 
26, Euclid Crescent, Sec. 

Guascow. September 12th and13th. Mr. F. Gilb. Doughall, 167, Canning 
Street, Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.* All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

MusHRoom CutturE (R. Goodchild).—Full directions are in “The Cot- 
tage Gardener’s Dictionary.” 


Vines MILDEWED (An Anxious Inquirer).—As the berries also shank, we 
think the roots haye much to do with the diseases. Cut away the descend- 
ing roots, and keep the surface of the border moist. We do not consider 
en a house and site as you describe favourable for the production of good 
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Borace Tes (A Lady),—The Borage is taken green, and t he foliage, stems, 
and flowers are boiled or infused. 


FrLower Stanp (A. J. M.).—We cannot supply what you require. 


Mint Brown (E£. M. P.),—If you water it freely and regularly during this 
dry hot weather the leaves will not decay. The beetle will do no injury of 
consequence. 


Buack BEeetues (T. F. H.).—Try Chase’s pillsfor destroying them. Place 
one or two pills on the surface of the soil in the Chrysanthemum pots. The 
pills are sold by chemists. 


Dr. Mactean Pea (A. S.).—This is a very fine exhibition Pea. 
fine pods, which are closely filled with Peas of excellent quality. 
in-Chief is also one of the finest of Peas for the exhibition table. 


PERENNIAL BoEDER (4. N.).—Read Mr. Luckburst’s article on page 160 of 
the present number, which will probably give you the information required. 


Fruit TREES FOR ORCHARD PLantING (Leeds).—The best Apples are 
—Alfriston, Bedfordshire Foundling, Bess Pool, Blenheim Pippin, Brown- 
lee’s Russet, Cellini, Pomona (Cox), Devonshire Quarrenden, Dumelow’s 
Seedling, Emperor Alexander, Golden Noble, Kerry Pippin, Keswick Ccdlin, 
London Pippin, Orange Fippin, Norfolk Bearer, Reinette du Canada, Rymer, 
Tower of Glamis, Waltham Abbey Seedling, Winter Pearmain, Sturmer 
Pippin, and Wyken Pippin. Pears—Automn Bergamot, Beurré de Capian- 
mont, Bishop’s Thumb, Croft Castle, Eyewood, Hessle, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Suffolk Thorn, Swan’s Egg, Williams’s Bon Chrétien, Windsor, 
Winter Nelis, and Doyenné d’Eté. Plwms—Early Rivers, Orleans, Mrs. 
Gisborne’s Goliath, Mitchelson’s, Victoria, Diamond, Belle de Septembre. 
Cherries—Elton, Knight’s Early Black, May Duke, Morello, Kentish Bigar- 
reau, Governor Wood, Duchesse de Palluat, and Late Duke. If the soil is 
moderately rich it is better not to manure the ground for the trees youname. 
October and November would be suitable months to plant Rhododendrons 
and Hollies. 


BRANCHES OF PEACH AND NECTARINE TREES Dyine (Neworth).—The 
leaves sent are infested with red spider; besides, the leaves are thin in texture, 
showing that the house is not properly ventilated. Keep the leaves free from 
insect pests, and admit air to the house sufficiently to preveat scorching, 
and the branches will not die off. 


PLANTING PERENNIALS (Ladie)—You may plant them as soon as the 
heat of summer has subsided and the autumnrains commence falling, or 
any time from September to November when the weather is dull and showers 
are prevalent. You can do nothing at the present time by way of remedying 
your unskilfully-pruned Roses. Probably the shoots left will become matured, 
and they should be rather closely praned about March or April next, and 
new shoots may be produced to give you a fair supply of blooms. 


Cockscoms CULTURE (X. Y. Z.).—The seed should be sown in heat early 
in spring, and when Jarge enough the seediings should be potted singly in 
small pots. In these they should remain until they show the “heads,” and 
the most promising plants mast be repotted into larger pots, and be still 
grown in a heated house or frame, a Cucumber frame answering very well. 
The soil must be light and rich; loam, leaf soil, and decayed manure in equal 
parts, and a liberal admixture of sand answering well. The plants should 
not be planted-out before Jaly. March or April, according to convenience 
for growing the plants on, would be a suitable time for sowing the seed. 


VioLas (Arthur Loftus):—The best half-dozen of Violas in their improved 
forms are Crown Jewel (Dean), yellow; Lothair, indigo blue with dark blotch ; 
Royal Blae (Dean), clear blue; Alpha, bluish purple; Lady Susan, golden 
yellow; and Golden Perpetual. There is no really good white Viola; but 
Dean’s White Bedder, a Pansy, is good. They are all hardy. The cuttings 
may be put-in in a sheltered situation early in October and planted out in 
spring, or they may have the treatment of bedding Calceolarias. The Tro- 
pceolum you saw in Scotland is probably T. speciosum. Plant it out, if you 
live in the south, in a bed of peat soil, and allow the shoots to grow over 
Rhododendrons or similar shrubs: in this way it is a choice ‘‘ weed.” Or if 
north, plant against a wall with a west or south-west aspect, watering freely 
in dry weather, and training to a trellis. 


VINES ATTACKED WITH MrupEew (T.).—Give a little fire heat so as to 
admit air more freely, continuing until the Grapes are ripe, and dust the 
parts infested with flowers of sulphur. Discontinue the application of soap- 
suds, and keep the atmosphere dry by free ventilation. 


Names oF Fruits (Connaught Subscriber).—1, Lucombe’s Nonesuch; 2, 
Red Magnum Bonum. (C. M. 4.) —Florence Cherry. (Ewing & Co.).—The 
Apple is very like Sack and Sugar except in flavour, and in that respect it is 
not so good. It has a strong resemblance to some of the Russian Apples. 
(Fitz).—1, Mére de Ménage; 2, Rosemary Russet; 8, Hawthornden; 5, 
Loan’s Pearmain. 

Names oF Puants (F. M. Rogers).—Geranium striatum. The wild Parsley 
is very peculiar. (J. D.).—Geraniam pheum. (H. Tf. B.).—1, Scutellaria 
Mocquiniaza; 2, Ligustrum japonicum; 3, Ceanothus azureus; 4, Buddlea 
globosa. (Constant Reader).—1, Buddiea asiatica, or a nearally; 2, Achillea 
ptarmicsa, double-flowered var.; 3, Polystichum angulare; 4, Lastrea dila- 
tata; 5, L. spinulosa. (G. Copestake).—Spireaariefolia. (James).—You are 
probably right, but the specimen is not satisfactory. (4. Wildsmith)—Poly- 
gonum Convolvulus. (L. J. K.).—A double-flowered variety of Conyolyulus 
(Calystegia) pubescens. (Johrson).—1, Abutilon striatum ; 2, Lophospermum 
erubescens; 3, Veronica speciosa variegata; 4, a Davallia; 5, Clematis 
viorna; 6, Tradescantia zebrina. (J. H.).—1, Hedychium Gardnerianum ; 
2, Griffinia hyacinthina. (G. R.).—Epilobium lanceolatum. (IZ. 4. M.)—The 
yellow flower is Lysimachia vulgaris, the other Lychnis Haagiana. Your 
other question will be replied to in a future number. 


Tt has 
Commander- 
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POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WE believe it is Mr. Streeter who in his advertisements states 
that advertising is to trade what steam is to machinery, and so 
in the poultry world an advertisement often is the means of 
clearing off a lof of fair birds at a remunerative price; but then 
the advertisement must be drawn up in such a way as to state 
fully and truly what is for sale, and in a manner easy of being 
understood. But some advertisements we cannot understand. 
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We will give one or two examples. ‘‘ One of the best Brown Red 
cocks in England, two years old, stand death,” recently appeared 
as an advertisement. Now we ask, What does this mean? Is it 
that the said Brown Red bird will stand, and not be inany other 
position when the cruel hand of death overtakes it? or is it that 
it is cat-like and rejoices in many lives, only one or two of which 
have been lost when the bird is offered for sale? or is it that it is 
inyalnerable and will live on for ever? or what does it mean ? 
We confess we are confused, and fear the Brown Red must be 
still for sale. Here is another—one, however, almost as mysti- 
fying: ‘‘Spanish cock, nearly blind, with white, and one hen 
have prized;” but whether the advertiser considers that the 
Spanish cock in question to have been perfect should have been 
quite blind with white or partially so with any colour, or 
whether the blindness spoken of in a fit of desperate honesty, 
and the cause of the blindness merely added as a sop, we cannot 
determine. Anyhow, the partially blind cock which ‘“ has 
prized,” will, we fear, hang on hand. The next column, how- 
ever, provides us with an absolute bargain. Imagine fowls 
at 4d. each, for we read in this thrilling advertisement, ‘‘ Three 
fowls for 1s.” There is a delicate silence as to the breed, age, 
and general minutixe, but for such a bargain the world must be 
clamorous, and we hope the three fourpenny chicks were not so 
young as to die en route to their new home. Just above that, 
however, we read that there is someone in London (of negro 
extraction we should almost think), who with a fresh and whole- 
some mind wants white things around him. Dorkings, Spanish, 
Cochins, and Brahmas are offered for exchange, but the offers 
must be ‘‘ white.’’ Does the advertiser when he puts ‘‘ white 
offers” expect to be deluged with offers of people and things from 
other countries? or can ‘‘white” be a misprint for ‘‘ write?” 
Bat surely this is improbable, for no one can imagine that these 
birds would be sent for by special messenger or by telegram. 
One more quotation and we havedone. ‘ Three hens, three 
cocks, twelve pullets, and a cockerel.”’ ‘‘ Must be sold before 
Wednesday.” ‘The day we are writing on is the actual Wednes- 
day, and we cannot help wondering if the nineteen birds have 
found a new home. 
clear days, and one of those a Sanday, were allowed for this 
speedy sale; and as neither the price was given, nor the 
address of the advertiser, some sort of correspondence would 
necessarily have to ensue. The above is a type of advertise- 
ment which is sent out to the world. Weare sure advertise- 
ments cannot De drawn up too plainly or too fully, for people feel 
much more inclined to answer an advertisement which will not 
necessitate mach correspondence, and which states directly what 
is for sale, than they do those which simply state the name of 
the article and give no particulars or prices. 


There are the advertisements, too, of forthcoming shows and 
Meetings, which are not nearly plain enongh; for instance, 
some little town which is not well known gets up a poultry show 
and advertises it, but never states the county it is in, and 
consequently exhibitors do not take the trouble to write for 
schedules, thinking it may be in some inaccessible place. Very 
likely the town has no station, and is dependant on that of a 
neighbouring place, and so the “Bradshaw” can give no help. 
Only this week we attended a show which in its advertisement 
never stated the name of the county the town was in, and as it 
had no station we heard afterwards of two exhibitors who would 
have exhibited had they known where the place was. We could 
find nothing to direct us as to its stations, and when we arrived 
we found ourselves separated from the exhibition by a cab fare 
of lls. We would urge on all advertisers, especially those of 
“coming events,” who to a great extent depend upon the public 
for their support, to be very particular in describing their 
county when the place is not generally known, and even to 
state on what line of railway it is situated, and what are the 
best trains and stations. The small sums the extra words in 
the advertisements would cost them would be amply repaid by 
increased entries and support. 


Advertisers cannot be too sufficiently accurate in the truth of 
their advertisements. Of course, no papers will be responsible 
for the truth of statements any more than they will be of the 
trustworthiness of the buyers and sellers; but statements, often 
made for want of thought, place advertisers in disagreeable 
positions, for there will always be found some ready to think 
the errors were done purposely. We noticed in a contemporary 
last week an advertisement about an illustration which was 
stated to have appeared in its columns, but which we believe 
never did, for it belonged to another journal entirely. We do 
not doubt but that this error was made by want of thought 
simply, and yet we learn that there was someone ready to 
“catch up” this advertiser and to proclaim him in the wrong. 
This statement was, however, made in such an open sort of 
way that we can but believe the advertisement was drawn up 
by mistake, and not done so to gain honour for the birds, 
which notice and illustration in the contemporary in question 
would have gained them. Many are the advertisements of the 
nature we have quoted from, and we could give instances of 
some even yet more abstruse, but we have told of enough, we 


We should be afraid not, for only three | 


| first going to a bad White Carrier. 


~—Chickens 


hope, to put our readers on their guard against ever compiling 
such foolish compositions.—W. 


OLDHAM SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


THIs year we are happy to relate the Oldham Show was held 
under more favourable circumstances than was that of last year, 
for though showers fell at intervals the day was tolerably fine ; 
in fact there was no impediment to the influx of visitors. Tur- 
ner’s pens were used on this occasion and placed in the open 
air; the sky breeze seeming to chill some of the Pigeons, which 
were more unluckily placed than the poultry, which had the 
fence to shield them. 

The Show was for young birds of this year in the poultry 
section, and being the first of the season great interest was 
manifested ; our experience leading us to believe that great size 
is not to be a striking feature of this season’s produce. Some 
of the classes were very weak, and from the Brown Red chickens 
that won in the first class we found nothing of great note till 
we came to the Cochins, in both classes of which were some ex- 
cellent birds; the first-prize Buff pullet was almost as high in 
colour as a well-peppered Canary. Next to these were the Gold- 
spangled Hamburghs, among which were pullets almost equal 
to hens in point of spangling, and in our opinion an improve- 
ment on all previous years. Black Hamburghs were really 
grand, the plumage of some of the pullets being almost like 
polished metal. Bantams, Game pretty good, and Black very 
good. The Ducks in both classes large and well forward in 
feather. 


Pigeons were a larger entry than the poultry, the local classes 
assisting greatly in enhancing the interest in the Show. Carriers 
hud two classes. In cocks Mr. Walker’s champion Blue was 
left out. In hens, first was a grand Dun, but we thought Mr. 
Walker’s Dun should have been second. The best birds in the 
Turbits were left out. Pens 630 and 632 should have occupied 
their position, the winners being very foul-thighed—a point 
that no doubt escaped the notice of the Judge. Jacobins and 
Fantails were placed, as also foreign Ow]s, which were good. 
In Blue and Silver Dragoons the greatest mistake occurred, the 
The same exhibitor’s Silver 
should have been second, and Mr. Wood’s Silver first. Any 
other colour were well placed; first Yellow and second Red. 
Autwerps were a good entry, the young class producing some 
wonderful birds. 

Rabbits had twenty-eight entries in seven classes. In Lop 
bucks first was a Black-and-white, rather bad in colour and thin, 
but by far the best in other points ; second also Black-and-white ; 
and third Sooty Fawn; an otherwise good Blue was very crooked 
in leg. Ia does we were surprised to see so much improvement 
in Messrs. Schofield and Barrett’s Black doe, left out at Idle 
for badly-cankered ears, and she was consequently placed first ; 
second was the same exhibitor’s Fawn-and-white; a third prize 
was awarded, but this was toa very crooked-legged Rabbit. Datch 
were pretty good; the first a very promising one, not so good in 
blaze as the second, but more evenly cut. Augoras were good 
and fine in wool, and Himalayans a nice lot. The Silver-Grey 
winner at Idle was again first here, and has without doubt one 
of the best coats of fur of any Rabbit living; the rest very good 
specimens. The Variety class had Belgian Hares, but they were 
poor. 


POULTRY.—Game.—Black-breasted and other Reds —Chickens.—1,T. Dyson. 
2, J. &. Walton. 8, W. A. F. Fenwick. Any other colour.—l, Ambler and 
Hartley. 2,T. Dyson. SpanisH.—Chickens.—1 and 2, J. Roberts. DoRKINGS. 
—1, J. Walker. 2,T.Briden. Branma Poorga.—Chickens.—l, R. P. 
Percival. 2,E,. Pritchard. 8,R.3outhern. CocHin-Cuina.—Buffand Cinnamon. 
—Chickens.—1 and 2, C. Sidgwick. 8, J. Walker. Any other colour.— Chickens. 
—l and 3, C. Sidgwick 2, R. P. Percival. HamporcHs.—Gold-pencilled.— 
Chickens.—l, G. & F. Duckworth. 2, W. A. F. Fenwick. Silver-pencilled — 
Chickens—1, H. Smith. Gold-spangled.—Chickens.—1 and 2, G. & F. Duck- 
worth. 8, T. Scholes. Silver-spangled.—Chickens.—1, S. Lancashire 2, H. 
Stanworth. 8, Mrs. E. S. Milnes. Black.—Chickens.—1 and 8, C. Sedgwick. 2, 
M. Lancashire, PoLisH.—Chickens.—l and 2,J_ Fearnley. FRENcH.— Chickens. 
—1,J.E.Clayton. 2, A. Ogden. 3, F. H. Stiricker. Game Banraus.—Red— 
Chickens.—1, W. Sutcliffe. 2, W.¥.Entwisle. 3,E. Walton. Black —Chickens. 
—land3, C. &J Illingworth. 2, E. Walton. Banrams.—Any other variety.— 
Chickens. -1, E. Waltoa. 2, J. Walker. 8, T. Dyson. ANY OTHER VARIETY.— 
1,J.F Walton. 2,A Smith. 3,J.T.Wrig'ey. Ducsiines.—Aylesbury.—l and 
2, J. Walker. 3, W.George. Rowen.—land2,J. Walker. 3,J. Brookwell. vhc, 
W. H. Rothwell. Any OTHER VagIeTy.—] and2, J. Walker. 3, T. Whittaker. 
PORE J. Walker. 2 and 3, T. Mills. TourKeys.—l, J. Walker. 2, J. 

rookwell. 

PIGEONS (District Competition).—Carrrers.—Cock.—1, J. Walker. 2, J. 
Gardner. Hen.—land2,.J). Garduer. Pourers.—Cock.—l. J. Gardner. 2, W. 
Harvey. Hen.—land2, W. Harvey. Barss.—Cock or Hen.—l, J. Walker. 2, 
J.F. Collier. Tuxsrrs.—Cock or Hen —1, R. White. 2,A.Simpson. JACOBINS. 
—Cock or Hen.—1, J. Gardner. 2,3. Walker. Fantatis.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 
2, J. F. Loversidge. Owxs.—English—Cock or Hen.—l, R. White. 2. J. 
Gardner. Foreign —Cock or Hen.—1, A. Simpson. 2, R. O. Fielding. Dra 
Goons.—Blue or Silver—Cock or Hen.—1, R. White 2, S. Dronsfield. Any 
other colour.—Cock or Hen —1, R. Wood. 2,3 Gardner. TUMBLFRS —Right.— 
Cock or Hen.—1, W. Harvey. 2, R. O. Fielding. Any other variety.—Cock or 
Hen.—2, J. Brown. BELGIANS.—Silver, Dun, Red-chequered Short-faced.— 
Cock or Hen.—1, W. Hilton. 2. J. Wright. Any other colour Short-faced— 
Cock or Hen —1 and 2, J. Wright. Silver, Dun, or Red chequered Long faced.— 
Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, J. Wright. Any other colour Long-faced—Cock or Hen. 
—l, T. Chappel. 2, J. Wright. Any other variety—Cock or Hen.—l, W. 
RRVET 2. D. M. Gartsipe. Sennine Cuass.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. White. 2, 

. H. Crickett. . 

YOUNG PI +EONS.—Carrrers.—Cock or Hen.—1,J.Bamitorth. 2, W. Deakin. 
Dracoons.—Cock or Hen.—l, W. Smith. 2, J. Gardner. Barss.—Cock or 
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Hen.—, W. Sutcliffe, jun. 2,J. F. Collier. ANtwErps.—Cock or Hen.—l and 
2, J. Wright, 

YOUNG POULTRY (District Competition). — Carrimrs. — Cock. —1, W. 
Deakin. 2, W. Lees. Hen.—l, W. Lees. 2, W.Nield. Barss.—Cock or Hen. 
land 2, W. Lees. Tursirs—Cock or Hen.—1, 8. Dronsfield. 2, W. Deakin. 
Jacopins.—Cock or Hen—1, GC. Schofield. wrs.—English.—_Cock or Hen.—1, 
S. Dronsfield. 2,5. . Kettlewell. Blue or Silver.—Cock or Hen.—1, S. Drons- 
field, 2, W. Deakin. Any other colour.—Cock or Hen.—l and 2, W. Lees. 
Beueians.—Silver, Dun, or Blue Short-faced.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, W. 
Hilton. Any other colour short-faced.—Cock or Hen.—1,8.Dronsfield. Silver, 
Dun, or Blue Long-faced.—Cock or He 1, W Holden. 2,S. Dronsfield. Any 
other colour Long faced.—Cock or Hen.—1, W. Hilton, 2, J. B. Platt. ToMmBLERS. 
—Cock or Hen.—1, J. Lawton. 2,W. Wood. Homine ANTWERP.—F lying Class. 
—Cock or Hen —1, J. B. Platt. 

RABBIT 3.—Lop-EarED —Buck.—1 and 2, T. & B.G. Fell. 3, Schofield and 
Barrett. Doe —1, Schofield & Barrett. 2. Schofield & Barrett. 8, W.T. Millett. 
Drrca.—l, Schofield & Barrett. 2, H Woods. 3,T & &.G. Fell: ANGors.—l 
and2,S.A. Clegg. 3,J. W. Baron. Himatayan —l, T. Chappel. 2 and 3, J. 
2and 38, H. Woods. Any 


Butterworth. SinvER-GREY.—l. Schofield & Barrett. 
OTHE? VanieTy.—! and 2, Schofield & Barrett. 3, W. Green. 

CaTS —Smoorn-HatreED.—Male.—2, J. C. Knight. Female.—l, T. Marshall. 
2,E. Dalton. 8, J. Wild. 


JupGes.—Messrs. Teebay and Hutton. 


MALMESBURY POULTRY SHOW. 


Turis Show, which was held on the 17th inst., is one of those 
which improves annually. It began six years ago with just a 
few pens, and this time there were nearly two hundred pens of 
really good quality. Mr. John Martin again awarded the prizes, 
and his awards were very favourably received. The immense 
distance of Malmesbury from the station is a great drawback to 
the Show, and though a new line is in course of construction it 
seems a long time in progress. The birds were under a spacious 
marquee, and the pens (Turner’s) were well littered with chaff. 
The gems of the Show were, in our opinion, the Buff pullet in 
Mrs. Allsopp’s pen, the Light Brahma pullet in the Marden pen, 
and the first Rouen Ducks. 

Dorkings, which came first on the list, were only a moderate 
lot, they being old birds and mostly out of feather. Spanish 
only made three pens, but all good; adults in good plumage 
first, and promising chickens second. Game were few, and 
nothing worthy of comment among them. In Cochins a good 
pen of Partridge (adults) were first, both in good plumage, and 
as a pair we thought them almost the best in the Show, and 
would have felt inclined to come here for the cup for the first 
eight classes; second went to Buff chickens, and though the 
pullet was simply perfection, the cockerel was such a wretch, 
and had his wings in such a mess, that we would have passed 
the pen. In Dark Brahmas the second were in the best feather, 
but the first were the largest. In Lights the first pullet was 
extremely good in every way, but the cockerel was small 
and inclined to yellow. This pen won the cup, and it was 
certainly here or to the Partridge Cochins it should have come. 
Perhaps it is fair to give the preference to well-grown chickens 
at this season of the year. Second went to much younger but 
good chickens. Hamburghs were miserably represented ; first 
were fair Blacks, second neat Silver-spangles. Polands only 
made three pens, and the first was again won by good White- 
crested Blacks; the cock rather yellow, but the hen the one we 
have so often commented on. Second and highly commended 
were good pens of Silvers, the second winning from being in 
better feather. The Variety class was good, capital Silky 
chickens taking first, amd nice Malay chickens second; highly 
commended (Long) Sultans out of feather, and (Feast) good 
adult Créves. Game Bantams were very moderate; first Pile 
chickens, second Duckwings. The next Bantam class was 
admirable; first splendid Blacks, second Silver-laced. Pen 11 
(Mayo) contained exquisite Silver-laced chickens, but the pullet 
had asinglecomb. Rouen Ducks were good; the first pair were 
monsters, and deservediy won the other cup. Aylesburys fair, 
the winners soon claimed at £2 15s. In Variety Duck class very 
lustrous Hast Indians were first. Geese only made two pens, 
both Grey and both good. 

Pigeons mustered fairly well, Carriers most especially. The 
Pigeon cup went to Mr. Yardley’s black cock, and the award was 
correct. Blue Pouters were first, second going to Whites. 
Fantails were capital, and here is the only class we really 
differed with the awards, but even here the pens were very 
egal. In the Variety class the cup Hereford Red Turbits won 
second. 

In Rabbits a fair black Lop, measuring in ears 203 by 48, was 
first. Himalayas were poor, and only one prize was awarded. 
Good Angoras won in the Variety class both first and second 
prizes. 

In Cats Tabbies were by far the best. Tho Long-haired only 
had three entries, of which we could only find one, and that was 
rightly deemed unworthy of a prize. A solitary Black won first 
in his or her class. We furnish full awards below. 5 


POULTRY.—Dorxine.—l, J. Gee. 2, G. Hanks. SpanisH.—l and 2, Mrs, 
Allsopp. GamE.—Black-breasted Reds.—1 .E. S. Godsell. 2, H. Feast. Any 
other colour.—l, G. Hanks. 2, E. Winwood. Cocars.—l, H. Tomlinson. oF 
Mrs. Allsopp. Braumas.—Dark.—l, Mrs. Radclyffe. 2, J. Long. Light.—Cup, 
Miss J. Adams. 2, E. Schammell. Hampurcus.—l. J. Long. 2, H. Feast. 
Pouanps.—l, F. Norwood. 2, J. Long. ANY OTHER VaRIeTy.—l, Rey. R. S.S. 
Woodgate. 2,J. Hinton. Bantams.—Game.—l,A.H. Horn. 2,J.Mayo. Any 
other variety.—1, L. G. Morrell. 2, W. Morris. SELLING Cuass.—l and 2, — 
Haddrell, Any Vantery.—Cock.—l, J. Loader. 2, B. Greenhill, Duoxs.— 


Rouen.—Cup, J. Gee. 2, Miss Beak. Aylesbury.—l, J. Hedges. 2, T. Sear. 
Any other variety.—l, G. S. Sainsbury. 2,—Sinton. GeEEsE.—1 and 2, G. 
anks. 

PIGEONS.—Carriers.—l, W. Yardley. 2, T. Jones. Cock.—1 and Cup, H. 
Yardley. 2, W. D. Richardson. Pourers.—l, H. Yardley. 2, G. Holloway. 
Cock.—1, G. Holloway, jun. 2, P. R. Spencer. Tumpieers.—l, H. Yardley. 2, 
P.R. Spencer. TruapeTers.—l, P R. Spencer. 2.4. Yardley. ANTWERPS.— 
1.H. Yardley. 2,4.J Barnes. Jacopins —l, H. Yardley. 2, G. E. Prentice. 
Fanraits.—l, H Yardley. 2,J.Hibberd. ANY OTHER VakIETY.—l, H. Yardley. 


2, G. BE. Prentice. vhe, P. R. Spencer. 

RABBITS.—Lop-Eaa.—l, R Madgwick. 2, W. Matthews. Himanayan.—l, G. 
Holloway, jun. Si:ver-Grey.—l, A. M. Murphy. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—l, R. 
Madgwick. 2, H. C. Holloway. 


CATS.—Tapsy.—l, J. May. 2, F.Clark. Buack.—l, D. Tanner. 


DURHAM COUNTY SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tuts annual Show came off at Sunderland on the 17th inst., 
when the entries for poultry, &c., were larger than on any pre- 
vious occasion. The pens were arranged on the sides of a field 
in the open air, and the weather being fine the Exhibition was 
@ success. 

Dorkings, Cochins, and Spanish were small entries, but the 
winners good, the cup for section going to a capital pen of Buff 
Cochins. Malays of this season. produced a good class, and the 


cup for several classes was carried off by the winning pen, which 


were unusually good. French poor except the La Fléche. 
Red Game were mostly old birds, but the first was awarded to 
a smart pair of Brown Red chickens, the cup going to a grand 
pen of Duckwings in the next class, which, if we mistake not, 
were the cup-winners at Otley. Gold-spangles an extraordinary 
class of old birds, and the cup for Hambu? ghs was awarded here. 
Silver-spangles a fair lot, the first-prize cock uncommonly white. 
Other Hamburghs were a little more shabby in plumage. Polish, 
first Silver, and second and third Gold. In the Variety class 
Black Hambarghs and Silkies won. In chickens first, second, 
and third were Buff Cochins, and fourth Brown Red Game. 
Bantams, Black or other Reds, were a bad class, more on account 
of feather and condition than quality, and the variety class, 
though better, was little improvement upon it, while on the 
contrary, the variety class was a very good one, the first Blacks 
winning also the cup for the section, the second Whites, and 
third Silver Sebrights. Bantams of this' season were a grand 
class; a very smart pen of Piles were first, and Black Reds won 
the rest of the prizes. Aylesbury Ducks were good, but Rouens 
better. : 

Cats as a rule were badly shown, many being entered in the 
wrong classes, the best of these being the first in the long- 
haired class. 

Rabbits produced some fine animals—the Lop class very good ; 
first a Black-and-white doe, on which we have often commented 
before; second a Fawn-and-white, 22 by 43; the third a Fawn, 
20 by 4g. Angoras very good and fine in wool; and Himalayans 
a nice lot, and the winners very good in extremities. In the 
Variety class first was a well-known Silver-Cream, and third 
Silver-Greys, both good. 

— NGS.— , 2,H. H. Cochrane. 8, W. Swann. 
Cane canis 2 and 8, 6’ Proctor, Spanner BashiGhie 2, H. Bellon, 
Braumas.—l, R. Shield. 2, Anderson & Hewitt. 3, J. F. Smith. Manays.— 
Cup and 1,R. Hawkins. 2, A. A. Fairlie. 8,S.B. Perry. FreNcH FowLs.— 
1, E. Walton, 2and3,C.M.Saunders Game.—Black and other Reds.—l, J. FP. 
Walten. 2.J. Cock. 8, Holmes & Destner. Any other variety.—l, J. Nelson. 
2, J. F. Walton. 8, J. Mason. vhe, Holmes & Destner. HamBur@us.—Gold- 
spangled.—1 and Cup, H. Beldon. 2, R. Keenleside. 3, T. P. Carver. vhe, R. 
Keenleside, Holmes & Destner. Silver-spangled —1, H. Beldon. 2, G. Alderson. 
8, Holmes & Destner. Gold-pencilled.—1, H. Beldon. 2,T.P. Carver. 38,J.G. 
Walker. Svlver-pencilled.—1, H. Beldon. 2,D. Clow. Potanps.—l, H. Beldon. 


2.T.P. Carver. 8,H. A. Clark. ANy oTHER VAkrreETY.—1,H.Beldon. 2,H A. 
Clark. 8,H A.Cave. ANY Variery.—Chickens —] and 2, G. H. Proctor. 3, G. 


Latimore. 4,J. Nelson. vhc,J. Hudson Banrams.—Black and other Reds. 
—1 and 2, J. Nelson. 8, T. Dowell, Any other variety. —l, J. Nelson. 2, R. 
Brownlee. 8,T. Dowell. Any other variety except Game.—Cup andl, R. B. 


Ashton. 2,E. Walton. 8andvhe, Rev. H. A. Hawkins. Any variety.—Chickens. 
—l, R. Brownlee. 2, J. Nelson. 8, W. Wardle. 4, E. Walton. Ducks.— 
Aylesbury.—l, F.E. Gibson. 2, M. Walker. 8, W. Stonehouse. Rouen —l, W. 
Swann. 2, J. B. Moody. 3, J. Nelson. SELLING Crass.—2, J. F. Walton. 3, 
J. Hudson. Game Bantams.—Undubbed Cock.—1, T. Clark. 

OATS.—LonG-warrED. Male.—l, Mra Briggs. 2, A. McDougall. 8, T. Bell. 
Female.—1, E. Ward. 2 and 8, A. McDougall. Tassy.—Male or Female.—i, 
J.G. Froggett. 2.M. Nichol. 8, D. Stephenson. ANY OTHER VaRtETY.—Male 
or Female —1, J. Dixon. 2,T.Bostle. 8, L.Tyeddi. 

RABBITS.—LonG-EARED.—I, E. Pepper. 2, J. Handslip & Son. 8.H. Greener. 
vhe, J. Edwards. Anecora—l, J. Stansfield. 2,J W.Ibeston. 8, C. Walker. 
Himanayan.—l, W. Smith.: 2, M. Fletcher. 38, T. & E.J. Fell, ANY OTHER 
Varrery.—l, H. E. Gilbert. 2,T.&E.J. Fell. 8,J.S. Robinson. 


The Judges were Messrs. H. Hutton and G. Hall. 


HEANOR SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue fourth Exhibition of poultry and Pigeons was held im 
Heanor Park on the 15th inst. Grounds more beautifully 
wooded or adapted for gala purposes it would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to find, and a splendid marquee with Turner’s pens com- 
pleted the provision for the birds that deserved a much greater 
display ; but the great drawback to numerous entries was the 
enormous fee charged on each pen, a fee no one with an eye to 
making their hobby self-supporting would ever think of paying ; 
but this and other matters are to be seen to another year, and 
with reforms of a practical kind we have no fear of the future of 
this Society. After all, the entries were much larger than in 
any previous year, and as an average the quality was high. 


August 2, 1876. ] 


Dorkings headed the list; a splendid pen of Silvers standing 
first, with Greys second and third. In Cochins was one grand 
pen of White, the second Partridge, and third Buff. Brahmas 
a_bad lot if we except the winners, which were Dark Greys. 
Hamburghs had but one class; first Silver-spangles, second 
Silver-pencils, and third Blacks, pretty good. Game were mostly 
out of feather, but though in sad plight we recognised some 
champions, notably the first Brown Reds and Duckwings. 
Spanish were all very good, also Game Bantams. Game a grand 
class; first an old pen of Brown Reds, smal! and gamey and 
good in colour; second and third small Black Red chickens. In 
Game, any other, all the winners were Piles, and extremely good. 
In the variety of Bantams first were Silver Sebrights, second 
White, and third Gold Sebrights. Dwcks were first Aylesbury, 
second Rouen, and third Mallard. Geese were a good lot, the 
two first pens old White Embdens, and third a promising pen of 
Toulouse goslings. Mr. Snell won the point cup. a 

Pigeons had but few classes; first or the list were the Carriers, 
Blacks winning the prizes; the first a very good pair. Pouters, 
first White, and second Blue. Antwerps very good, the first 
Red Chequers, and second and third Silver Duns; first very 
good indeed. Fantails a moderate lot; but Owls grand, White 
African carrying off all the prizes. Dragoons very good; first 
Yellow, second Silver, and third Blue. Tumblers, first Almonds, 
second Kites, and third Black Balds, all very good. The Variety 
class had nothing good with the exception of the three winners, 
first Silver Turbits, second Black Barbs, and third Black 
Jacobins. : 

Cage Birds were a failure; exhibitors will not pay 4s. per pen 
for a 10s. prize. 

Mr. Yardley won the cup for points in Pigeons. 

POULTRY.—Dorxines—l, W. Roe, jun. 2, H. Feast. 3, Miss M Murray 
Cocrins.—1, A. Darby. 2,H. Tomlinson. 8, H. Feast. vhc. Rev. R. Fielden 
Braumas—l, J. F. Smith. 2,H. A. Barclay. 8, E. W. Snell. Hameurcus — 
1, H. Feast. 2, S. B. Meynell. 3, B. W. Snell. Game.—Black and Brown- 
breasted Reds —1, H. E. Martin. 2, E. Winwood. 8, A. Butler. Any other 
variety. —1, H. BE. Martin, 2and3,J.Calladine. SpanisH.—1, H. Feast. 2 and 
3, J. Calladine. Bantams.—Game, Black and Brown-breasted Reas.—l, S. 
Beiehton. 2, J. Mayo. 8, H. Butler. vhe, J. Oscroft, H. Butler. <Any other 
variety.—1, J. Oscroft. 2 and 8, H. Butler. vhe, J. Mayo. Any variety not 
Game.—l, P. Foxwell. 2, H. Feast. 8, J. Calladine. Ducks.—) and 2, h. W. 
Snell. 8,H. Feast Grrsr.—l and 2, E. W. Spell. 8, Dr. J. Holmes. SELLING 
Cuass.—1, J. T. Parker. 2, W. Roe, jun. 8,H Butler. 

PIGEONS.—Canrniers—l, H. Yardley, 2, H. Parker. 8, W. Nottage. PourErs. 
=1, W. Nottage. 2, A. Yardley. 8, G. Durwarden. ANTWERPs —) and 2, 

ardley. 8, J. Calladine. Fantarus —1, S. Swift. 2, A. Yardley. 8, F. Holbrook. 
Owxs.—] and 8, H. Yardley. 2, H. Parker. DraGoons.—l 2, and vhe, R. Wood 
3.H. Yardley. TrmsBiers.—l and 2,H. yardley. 8,J. Calladine. ANY OTHER 
VanrETy.—1, R. Wood. 2, HH. Yardley 8, S$. Smith. 


SONG BIRDS —Canaties —Yellow or Bujf Norwich—l,H. Hunt. Crested | 1! = a 3 
ren, DAH: NOY | tion we should call it a fairly useful little manual, but perfectly 


Norwich, E. Moore. 2, H. Hunt Variegated Norwich.—l,H. Hunt. 2,5. 
Moore. Group oF Sone Birps.—1, H. Hunt. 


Jupcz,—My, E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


DISEASES OF PIGEONS. 


My experience does not lead me to accept your answer to 
“EH. B. T.,” in your vumber of August 17th, as correct. I admit 
that you can give a Pigeon what would kill a man, and that the 
dose will have no visible effect, but I deny that the internal 
diseases of Pigeons are incurable by medicine, I have had 
many cases of what your correspondent calls inflamed lungs, 
but which I should call bronchitis, and never seen one recover 
without treatment. 

I have just cured two birds, a Russian Trumpeter and a 
Pouter. The symptoms were difficulty of breathing, a cough, 
and a rattle in the windpipe, with occasional coughing-up of 
mucus and loss of appetite. It is a form of roup, and attacks 
young birds when just commencing moulting, and sometimes 
old birds. * 

They are generally attacked very suddenly. They will take 
-three weeks or a month of attention to get them over it, and of 
course may die in spite of all you can do for them. Tho treat- 
ment is :—Put them in a large airy pen free from draught, pluck 
the feathers from the throat and paint twice a-week with tinc- 
ture of iodine. Give them a teaspoonful of Epsom salts in 
half a pint of water, and give no other water till they have 
finished it. Then give a capsule of cod-liver oil and half a 
Walton’s roup pillevery night, and cram with soaked beans, 
dipping one or two beans in each feed in sharp sand, if they 
will not feed themselves, and pluck-out all the tail feathers. I 
do not believe that the diseases of Pigeons are hereditary, for 
the simple reason that diseased birds do not breed. 

T have had cases of wing disease and tumours in birds bred 
from perfectly healthy parents. Wing disease I look upon as 
incurable, but have been wonderfully successful in treating the 
same description of tumours on the legs and body with tincture 
of iodine. I must alsc deny that any amount of cleanliness or 
care wili keep Pigeons free from disease whether confined or 
ailowed to fly. I have never found homeopathic treatment of 
any use. Your correspondent will find Falton’s chapters on 
diseases very useful. The Epsom salts for roup has the best 
effect, and will sometimes cure a bad case in two days. Never 
despair of a case of roup. I havea Trumpeter hen that last 
autumn had it badly for three months however, she even- 
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tually by constant care and a great deal of physic recovered, 
won @ second prize in January last, and has this season reared 
eight young birds. 

I think the reason of many failures with sick Pigeons is want 
of perseverance, care, and cleanliness.—J. H. Hurcutnson. 


NEW BOOK. 


How to Succeed in Poultry-keeping for Profit or Exhibition. 
y G. W. Bacon, 127, Strand, London, W.C. 

WE have before us this new book, and do not quite know what 
to say about it, for it seems to us in matter and illustrations 
merely a rechauffé of other works. In many ways it is harmlees, 
and some two or three sections are useful and practical. The 
original parts give us the idea of having been written by some 
poultry-keeper who has rather looked upon birds with the eye 
for profitable table food than in the light of exhibition stock. 
There are plentiful quotations from the ‘‘ Poultry Book for the 
Many ” published at our office, from Mr. L. Wright’s “‘ Illustrated 
Book of Poultry,” and from other sources, and these pieces are 
always acknowledged when copied verbatim. We wish the 
source of the illustrations had been as freely stated, for we can 
find no notice of their origin. It is palpable to many, however, 
that they come chiefly from the defunct periodical ‘‘ The Poultry 
Review.” Among them the best are Mr. Horace Lingwood’s 
Dark Brahma cock, Mr. 8. A. Dean’s Light Brahma hen, the 
Rev. Reginald S. S. Woodgate’s White Cochin hen, &c.; while 
the worst is undoubtedly the Buff Cochin cock, which might 
be of any colour, and the leg feathers are very unnatural. 
The chapters on ‘Food and Drink” and the “ Rearing of - 
Chickens,” though they contain nothing new, are well put to- 
gether, and contam many hints useful for young beginners ; on 
the other hand, some of the advice offered is positively absurd. 
For instance, in the chapter on breeds it states, in reference to 
purchasing Cochins, “ Do not select those with clean legs .... 
nor with double combs.”’ The youngest amateur surely knows 
that leg-featheringis one of the chief points of all Asiatic breeds. 


| Mr, James Long is also quoted a good deal, and his classification 


of breeds is well put together. The breeds are so lightly touched 
upon that one page suffices for all particulars about Bantams, 
and it is in such points as these that we feel the work is wanting 
as a guide for new beginners—e g., in speaking of White Bantams 
we read, ‘‘neatness of comb” is a special point; but the comb 
may be double, single, pea, or falling over for all w) can glean 
from the work. Taking, however, the whole book into considera- 


uncalled for in the midst of the cheap poultry literature of the 
present day.—W. 


THE STEWARTON SYSTEM AND THE 
STEWARTON HIVE. 


THERE are many bee-keepers like myself who keep a few hives 
to supply their household and their friends with honey, but do 
not care to have # large number of stocks. They generally 
follow the non-swarming system, and prefer amoderate amount 
of super honey in the comb to any ameunt from a stock hive; 
but in spite of all their efforts their bees will swarm and increase 
their stocks beyond the required number, and at the end of the 
season give them just what they do not want—namely, the 
trouble of driving, uniting, and, worst of all, breaking up stock 
hives and running honey. In many cases no doubt the bees are 
condemned to the sulphur pit. My own system is to prevent 
my stocks from multiplying unduly by uniting a number of 
swarms. By this method I also get my deserted supers filled 
as well as others besides. 4 

It is not everyone who cares to add swarm to swarm in the 
ordinary way of knocking them out in the evening and placing 
the hive to which they are to be added over them, with the 
trouble of placing all right early next morning. To these let 
me recommend the Stewarton system of adding swarm to swarm. 
It is simply to hive the swarm to be added to another in a hive 
or box constructed with bars, with moveable slides between the 
frames like the Stewarton hive; or, which will answer as well, 
a flat board or sheet of zinc, which can be withdrawn and placed 
over the bars. A cheese box perforated with a sufficient num- 
ber of slits or fitted with bars would answer well for round hives. 

The swarm is hived in this prepared box, placed as near as 
possible to that to which if is to be united, or merely left where 
it was hived till the evening, and at sunset placed gently be- 
neath the hive to which it is to be united, and the slides or 
cover withdrawn, whereupon the new swarm will set up a 
pleasant hum, a sign that they are gladiy joining their neigh- 
bours in the upper storey. Too nex! morning the hive undey- 
neath may be removed, and the partially filled super deserted 
by the swarm placed on the top of the united stocks. A third 
swarm, if not too large, say a cast, may be added and additional 
room given above if the season be not too far advanced. One 
hive thus treated has given me two fine supers, one 15 1b. and 
the other 12} lbs. I have thus been led to think that for many 
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amateurs the Stewarton hive will be found far the most easy to 
manage, and will also afford the most satisfactory results. 
any rate, with it stocks can be kept within the number desired, 
and a large amount of super honey made sure of, and the 
breaking-up of stock hives with all its abominations avoided. 

I will now ask the ‘‘ RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER”’ if he will 
kindly enlighten us on some points of the Stewarton hive and 
its management Ist, Is the Stewarton hive generally managed 
on the swarming or non-swarming system, or on both? By both 
I mean—Is the non-swarming system aimed at, and the other 
of uniting several stocks only resorted to when the stocks swarm 
against the will of the owner? 2ad, Does the ‘‘ RENFREWSHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER” think the ordinary octagon Stewarton hive, or 
some modification of it, the most useful? 38rd, What is the ob- 
ject or advantage of having the stock boxes in parts each 6 inches 
deep, instead of in one whole 12 inches deep? Would not one 
stock box 12 inches deep, with a 6-inch nadir in case additional 
room was required below for breeding and for uniting, answer 
equally well? 4th, What is the object of having the supers 
only 4inches deep? 5th, What is the advantage of placing the 
additional super when required on the top of the partly filled 
super instead of underneath it, it being a common opinion that 
bees prefer working downwards, and are more eager to fill an 
interval of space, whereas they frequently refuse to ascend into 
an empty super.—O. B. 


HONEY RECIPES.—No. 2. 


HYDROMEL, OR DRINK MADE FROM HONEY. 

It is more or less sweet according to the proportions of the 
honey. Different kinds are distinguished by the names of light 
hydromel aud winey hydromel. The light hydromel is the 
produce of the washing of the wax and of the vessels which have 
served to run the honey. It is called Miauté Migandelle and 
Ragouillet in France. The Poles call it Miod, the Germans 
Meth, the Russians Caproskaa, and the English Metheglyn. The 
light drink is made thus: For 11 lbs. of honey take from 26 to 
52 pints of water, according to the strength you wish to give the 
drink ; boil it in a copper saucepan for an hour or two on a 
moderate fire; take off the scum as soon asit forms. Remove 
from the fire, let it-cool, and pour it into a clean barrel, which 
must be quite filled, ana place it with the bunghole open in a 
dry wholesome place having a temperature from 60° to 68° Fah. 
At the end of two or three days fermentation takes place. If 
long in fermenting add a little yeast. It will be active enough 
ina few days. Take care to fill the cask with liquid out of a 
bottle previously filled for that purpose. In a month or six 
weeks the cask may be closed and put in a cellar. 
clears, and is soon fit for drink. 

To make it from the refuse wax it must be macerated. Bottle 
it and pour the liquid into a vat; the next day bottle itand pour 
it into a cask. It will not be longin fermenting. The wax can 
be steeped in cold water, but the saccharine matter is not so 
well extracted. ; 


At 


The liquid | 


For the fabrication of sweet hydromel take three pints and a | 


half of water to 51 1bs. of honey, and boil it until it is reduced 
to nearly a quarter. More than three pints and a half of water 
may be taken for this quantity of honey, and boiled longer for a 
greater reduction. It may also be left less time on the fire; 
then the liquid is less reduced, and consequently weaker. The 
longer it is boiled the better quality itis. When old, hydromel 
gathers a crust which greatly augmentsits value. Old hydromel 
is a most exquisite and highly renowned wine. There was some 
time ago at Korowno in Poland a well-known establishment for 
the manufacture of hydromel, which was sold there, from twenty 
to thirty years old, at five ducats the bottle. This old and 
very sweet hydromel was especially sought for the use of sick 
persons. 

Fruit Wine with Honey.—Take ten pints and a half of ripe 
fruit, which may be either gooseberries, currants, raspberries, 
blackberries, cherries, plums, or sloes; pound them in twenty- 
one pints of water, let them steep for four days and then pour 
off the liquid. Press the skins between the hands and add 
twenty-one pints of water; let it stand six hours, squeeze the 
skins hard, pour off the liquid and throw away the refuse. Mix 
the two liquids together, add 9 lbs. of honey, mix well, put it 
into a cask which must be entirely filled, and place it where the 
temperature is from 59° to 68° Fah. The liquid will soon fer- 
ment as it works out of the bunghole, which should be left open. 
The cask should beconstantly filled up with some of the diluted 
juice reserved for that purpose, and when fermentation has 
nearly ceased the cask may be securely bunged up. It has a 
particular aroma, becoming better as it grows older, and is more 
valuable as a drink than most wines sold by merchants. 

Instead of squeezing the juice out of the fruit at first it may 
be broken in the same way as grapes, then add the water and 
honey, and let it ferment in the vat until all the sweet matter is 
transformed into spirit; then press the liquid, put it into acask, 
and place it ina cellar. Honey wines keep better in a dry than 
in a cold or damp cellar. The quantity of fruit may be lessened 


or augmented as it is more or less sweet, and the ame with the 
honey as the wine is wanted more or less alcoholics 

The above are translations of recipes for some famous French 
honey liqueurs.—JoHN HunTER. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


PortsMouTH SHow Prizes (Walter Morris.—Your remedy is easy inthe 
Connty Court, for the prizes not paid. 


CHeEaP Booxss (Anxious Gardener).—The information you desire might 
be obtained by consulting a catalogue of published books. Messrs. Hard- 
wicke & Bogue, publishers, London, would no doubt inform you as to the 
cost of works treating on taxidermy, and (as we suppose you mean) petrology 
—concerning rocks—and not “ petrodology,” as you have specified the latter. 
If we mistake not, a work on taxidermy by Mrs. Ward is published at 7s. 6d. 


CanaRy Fanciers (Idem).—You ask for the names and addresses of two 
Cavary fanciers in London. From many others named in the Jast Crystal 
Pa'ace Bird Show catalogue we may refer you to Mr. J. Waller, Tabernacle 
Walk, Finsbury; or Mr. J. Price, No. 90, Fentiman Road, Clapham Road, 
Lambeth. 

Bees Dyine (R. H. T.).—Your want of success with your bees has come 
from misfortune, not from mismanagement. Last winter was very severe 
on bees everywhere in Great Britain. The cold protracted spring of this year 
prevented bees from breeding early, and perhaps the half of the hiyes in 
England were lost from sheer want of bees. You are not alone in your loss, 
and what you think has been a failure should not discourage you. Last year, 
too, was an unfavourable one for bees. In answer to your questions we have 
to say that it is of no importance which way hives look or face. For years 
we have had many hives facing every quarter, and have discovered no ad- 
vantage in either south or north, east or west. You did well to cover your 
hives warmly in winter. We examine our hives often during the working 
season, and advise all bee-keepers to do the same, and let them alone from 
beginning of October till the beginning of March. We advise you to remove 
the supers from your hives now and drive the bees of the old stock hive into 
an empty one and feed them well. The combs in this hive are too old for 
keeping, and the bees will do better in fresh hives. If the swarm is not more 
than 50 lbs. weight after the super has been removed it may be desirable to 
keep it as a first-rate stock hive. If it be about60 lbs. weight you could either 
cut out about 101lbs. of honeycomb, or driva all the bees at once into an 
empty hive and feed them into a stock. Hives that are not on the heather 
will not increase in weight now. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaMDEN SQUARE, LONDON. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Darz.| 9am. In THE Day. 
Ems: ae a 
3% Hygrome-| Sot (S++/Shade Tem-| Radiation | 3 
1876. g8 $a xh A 3a | = 8| perature. |Temperature. Ss 
oa2s se |gou Se 
Aug. |3+38 | Ry jon ‘ In ) On 
QS28-| Dry.) Wet.| QS & Max.| Min.| sun. |grass) 
"a Inches.| deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg.| In. 
We.16 | 29.993 | 73.0 | 67.7 | _N. | 70-3 | 861 | 63.7 | 123.5 | 697 | — 
Th. 47 | 29955 | 69.8 | 63:7 | N.W- | 69-2 | $6.0 | 582 | 1264 | 56.2 | 0.010 
Fri. 18 | 29.933 | 638 | 65.5 | N.W. | 7-3 | 732 | 65.8 | 86.8 | 61.1 | 0.199 
Sat. 19 | 29.883 | 69.7 | 663 | N- | 68-2 | 76.4 | 61.4 | 107.7 | 58-1 | 0310 
Sun.26 | 29.712 | 654 | 6.8 | S.E. | 559 | 7L8 | 61g | 1148 | 695 | 0.697 
Mo. 21 | 29898 | 62.3 | 61.7 | N. | 65-0 | 79.2 | 55.0 | 122.6 | 51.0 | — 
Tu. 22 | 29888 | 682 | 615 | N.W. | 69.0 | 724] 578 | 166 | 547 | — 
Means.| 29.894 | 67.5 | 63.9 | 67.8 | 77.9 | 60.4 | 112.6 | 57.2 | 0.616 
| | | | 
REMARES. 


16th.—Hot morning, though there was a little wind; thunder about 1 p.at; 
evening cloudy. - F 
17th.—Cooler but a very oppressive day; windy at night. 
18th.—Thunder and lightning at 5 aa; dull day, frequent showers, very 
damp and close, but no sun, x 
19th.—Rain in the night, but fine morning; rather dull at times during the 
day; fine evening; lightning in the S.W. at 9 Pa, and a heavy 
thanderstorm by midnight. * P 
20th.—Damp morning and showery day; fine evening and night. ¥ 
2ist.—Thick h+ze early, not clearing off till 11 a.x.; very dark at times all 
day; stormlike about 5 P.M. " 
22nd.—A very pleasant day, though with very little sun; a fine solar halo 
between 6 and 7 P.M. é ‘ 
The temperature has fallen rapidly during the week, although at this station 
the rainfall has been slight.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Avetst 28. 
Prices remain the same, business being quiet. Suppliesof Apples are fair, 


but Plams and Pears are making their appearance in short quantities. 
Foreign importations consist mainly of Gages, Plums, Pears, Peaches, and 
Nectarines. . 


. 


FRUIT. 
s.d. s.d.) “ s.d s.d 
1 6to5 0| Nectarines ...... dozen 8 ‘tol2 0 
16 36 5 -- 100 0 0 24 0 
00 0 0) eucecee 30120 
0 0 O O| Pears,kitchen.... dozen 0 0 0 0 
00 0 0} dessert... 1630 
0 0 O O| Pine Apples 20 60 
80 0 0} Braras ee 76100 
Filberts.... Yb. 0 6 1 0} Quinces.... oo 00 
Gooseberries...... quart 0 0 O 0} Raspberries... 00600 
Grapes, hothouse.... lb. 1 0 6 0 | Strawberries 0000 
Lemons....... «-.-. 210012 0 18 0) Walnuts oo 00 
Melons .....-.see0. each 2 0 0 Q! ditto.. 00.00 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Average , Clock | Day 
RY. ar AUG. 31-SEPT. 6, 1876. Temperature near | pou, | Sam | Moon | oon | Moon's | pefore | of 
Month! Week. London. Sun. | Year, 
Day. |Night.|Mean.) h. m.| h. m.| bh. m.| h. m.| Days.| Mm 8. 

81 | TH | Pocklington and Yarmouth Shows. 71.5 | 47.4 | 59.4] 5 18] 6 47) 5 59) 0 42 12 0 11] 244 
1 |F Montrose and Thornton Heath Shows. 71.1 | 475 |598 | 5 15| 6 44] 6 16] 1 56 18 0 17 | 245 

2 Ss 71.0 | 47.6 | 598 5 16 6 42 6 30] 8 12 14 0 87 | 246 

8 | Sun | 12 Sunpay AFTER TRINITY. | 71.8 | 47.7 | 59.2 5 18) 6 40| 6 42| 4 28 © 0 56 | 247 

4 M 71.0 | 46.7 | 58.9 5 20 6 38 6 52) 5 42 16 1 16 | 248 
5 Tu M04) | 47.0) | 58:8) |. 5: <2! 6 85 Kf eA) ets) 17 1 36 | 249 
GW) Royal Horticultural Society—Fruit and Floral Com- | 70.2 | 46.8 | 58.5 Br OShihGuics 7 14) 8 15 18 1. 56 | 250 

[ mittees at 11 ao. | 5 
From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 71.0°; and its night temperature 
47.2°. 


THE CULTURE OF ROSES IN POTS. 


beautiful flowering shrubs of our gardens, 


and on the Continent they have occupied a 
large share of attention. 
will come forward and deny that they have 
not a slight weakness, if I may term it so, 


beautiful, but more particularly so during 
spring and the early summer months, and 
they are especially valuable for the ornamentation of the 
conservatory, and I know of no more pleasing sight than 
that of a house furnished with well-grown specimens 
bearing luxuriant foliage and well-formed flowers. So 
well do they harmonise and associate with other spring 
subjects that it is of their culture in pots for this purpose, 
as well as for exhibition, that I describe the method that 
I have adopted with a fair amount of success. Although, 
as Mr. Douglas in one of his excellent papers said, ‘it is 
not given to ordinary mortals to possess such plants as 
are annually exhibited by Mr. Charles Turner of Slough, 
and Messrs. Paul & Son of the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt,” 
still creditable specimens may be grown by any enthusiast, 
even if only the convenience of a cold pit is afforded. I 
have grown and exhibited Roses for two years with no 
other convenience than a cold lean-to pit 20 feet by 8. 
Iam not advocating this as the best place to grow them 
in, for it has many drawbacks compared with a house, 
but only to show that if no other means exist Roses can 
be grown in such a pit. 

Perhaps never has there been a season when such 
encouragement has been offered for the cultivation of 
Roses in pots as during the spring and summer of this 
year, and never have plants, both large and small, been 
produced in greater perfection. The admirable collection 
exhibited by Messrs. Veitch & Sons at the Hyacinth Show 
at’ South Kensington in March last was an instance what 
an effect a collection of small plants will make early in 
the season. The extraordinary qualities of the flowers 
exhibited by Messrs. Lane of Berkhampstead at the Alex- 
andra Palace early in May was another instance what 
may be done by healthy young plants grown in 8-inch 
pots; and the huge specimens 6 to 7 feet high and as 
many through shown by Messrs. Turner and Paul & Son 
at the two May Shows at the Westminster Aquarium, 
also at the Crystal Palace and the Royal Botanic, were 
marvellous examples of perfection in Rose culture, such 
quality of bloom and foliage being scarcely attainable out 
of doors. The Roses in 8-inch pots, also exhibited by these 
great champions, embracing all the new sorts of the last 
two or three years, must verify the fact that almost every 
Rose, whether Hybrid Perpetual, H. China, or Tea, does 
well under pot culture; and those who wish to procure 
a collection in the shortest space of time would do well 
to go to some nursery where this favourite is made a 
specialité and select as many plants from the subjoined 
list as means or convenience will admit. Now and during 

No. 805.—Von. XXXI., NEW SERIES 


OSES are generally admitted to be the most | 
and for anumber of years both in England | 


Who is there that | 


for Roses? At all times Roses are strikingly | 


September will be a very good time to select well-esta- 
blished plants in 6 or 8-inch pots, and such may be pur- 
chased at reasonable prices. 

As soon as possible after receiving them from the nur- 
sery examine their roots, for it may be found that many 
of them will be benefited by a shift into 10-inch pots. 
This operation will also enable you to ascertain whether 
| the drainage is in good order or not—a point that is most 
essential, for the Rose is very impatient of stagnant water 
at the roots. The following soil will be found suitable to 
them :—Good strong turfy loam the top spit from an old 
| pasture three parts, the other part of well-decomposed 
| cow manure, or sheep dung if it can be procured ; a little 
| leaf mould and a sprinkling of bone dust may be added 
with advantage. Chop and mix the compost well to- 
| gether and pot firmly, taking care that the plants are 

moist at the roots before potting them. After potting 
place the plants in a cold frame, admitting plenty of air 
by tilting the lights, and on all favourable occasions draw 
them entirely off. It is not warmth that is required, but 
| a place of shelter from the heavy autumnal rains and 
very severe frosts. In these quarters the plants may 
remain until they are started into growth. 

It takes, as a rule, from eight to eleven or twelve weeks 
to bring Roses in full bloom from the time they are 
started; and if wanted to bloom during May, which is the 
month in which pot Roses are usually exhibited, the first 
week in March will be found early enough to start them. 
Soon after the turn of the new year, say early in January,. 
prune away all weak or watery-growing shoots, and 
shorten the points of all the shoots, more especially all 
such as are not well ripened; it is not, however, neces- 
sary to prune as hard as you would for a plant growing 
out of doors. Have a ball of cord or some other tying 
material in readiness for training the plants, begin by 
placing a string around the rim of each pot, then bring 
gently down the point of each shoot to the string ; this to 
be continued until all the branches or twigs are bent 
back, so that they may be likened to an umbrella turned 
inside out. This severe training or bringing down of the 
branches is indispensable, as it regulates the sap and 
causes each shoot to break right back, which otherwise 
would not do so. By thus training a foundation is laid 
for good plants in future years, and the foliage of the 
plants is made to cover the rims of the pots. This opera- 
tion must be done very gently, as too great a strain is 
apt to break the shoots; indeed I have known them to: 
snap occasionally after being bent. It will not be out of 
place here to mention that some cultivators provide 
against bleeding by using a composition which is recom- 
mended in the “ Gardeners’ Year-Book;” its principal 
ingredients being pitch and fat. This is very desirable. 
where Roses have to be started into growth soon after 
pruning them, and is an useful application. 

If plants are not wanted to bloom until May they can 
be started about the first week in March in a cold pit or 
in a house set apart for them, and must be encouraged 
into growth by keeping them close and syringing them 
two or three times a-day with tepid water. If rain water 
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is not procurable, always place some pots of water in the 
sun to prevent that sediment which is so often found on the 
foliage of plants after using hard water. Keep the plants 
as near to the glass as possible, and close until the buds 
begin to burst strongly. As the buds begin to gain strength 
air must be given as weather permits. This simple work 
requires more than ordinary caution, as cold currents must be 
carefully avoided, and often during March we have strong 
bursts of sunshine with very keen cutting winds. The young 
and tender foliage is unable to bear these cold draughts, which 
are the cause, in my opinion, of the mildew. This past season 
was a very trying season for mildew. This pest must be kept 
in check by dusting with sulphur on its first appearance, or it 
will possibly spread all over the plants; so again I say, Care- 
fully avoid all cold currents, and close early to husband the 
natural heat. In the morning you will be rewarded by finding 
the edges of the leaves covered with beads of dew, and the 
plants bearing a fresh and thriving appearance. 

When growth has commenced the anxious grower will have 
to keep more than an ordinary look-out for that most hateful 
of all pests to the rosarian, the Rose maggot, which coils 
itself in the half-expanded leaves, and if not detected drills its 
way into the hearts of the flower buds, which have to be picked 
off; besides, the foliage will present a riddled and unsightly 
appearance. Wherever a curl appears there the enemy will be 
‘found lurking, and a simple pressure between the forefinger 
and thumb will soon settle him. Green fly will also be found 
to put in an appearance at this stage, and the syringe or a 
smoking or two with tobacco must be resorted to. 
invariably found as the plants gained strength that a good 
wash at times from a tolerably coarse-rose watering-can was 
more effectual than syringing. 

As coon as the buds appear well above the foliage the plants 
should be trained into a somewhat flattened bush-like form, 
which form enables the grower to make a better display of his 
flowers, besides encouraging a more even habit of growth, 
taking care to distribute the flower buds regularly all over the 
plants. For this purpose neat sticks, such as small osiers used 
in the making of baskets, are suitable, choosing those that have 
been cut and laid by for some time, these being the most 
durable, and there is no fear of their taking root and growing 
in the pots. Place some of these sticks in a slanting position 
cesting on the rim of the pot, and bring the lowest and most 
forward shoots down to the sticks, securing them neatly (the 
foliage from these when fully developed will completely cover 
the rim of the pot), carefully cutting away all the ties made 
when the plants were first pruned. Secure each of the growing 
shoots to the sticks, placing them equally over the plant until 
ihe desired shape is attained. This training requires both 
‘judgment, taste, and neatness; it also regulates or balances 
the sap throughout the whole plant, and the result is a number 
of blooms opening at the same time, which should be every 
exhibitor’s aim, and which result could not be obtained were 
the plants allowed to take their course; the stronger shoots 
would outgrow and rob the weaker, and consequently bloom 
first. From the time the buds first appear manure water may 
be given freely, for when well established the Rose is able to 
absorb strong stimulants. Cow manure steeped in water in 
which a little soot is mixed is as good as anything. I have 
relied more on cow dung and soot this season than on any 
other manure. I have also successfully used a mixture of cow 
dung, horse dung, and sheep dung, a basketful of each to about 
a peck of soot, and a 6-inch potful of guano, the whole being 
put in a large tub and well stirred; when settled it is fit for 
use. If thought too strong dilute with water. My plants 
have always thriven well, carried rich foliage and well-formed 
flowers. I do not advocate a large quantity of guano; it will, 
in my opinion, produce large foliage to the detriment of ripe 
wood and less blooms the following season. Its properties are 
too heating for the Rose, whereas cow or sheep manure is of a 
-cooling nature. 

When the plants have done blooming and the weather has 
ebecome warmer, say by the middle of May, plunge them ont of 
doors in a bed of coal ashes or cocoa-nut fibre, cut off all dead 
‘fiowers, and give copious supplies of manure water, or a mulch- 
ving of rotten dung around them will answer the same purpose, 
for the watering and rains will wash its virtues in. It is on 
‘he summer growth that success mainly depends, and atten- 
tion must therefore be given to produce it. Watering and 
frequent dampings overhead after a hot day will help to keep 
the plants fresh and healthy. 

Most of the plants if they haye made good growth will re- 


T have | 


quire a shift. This operation is best done from June to Septem- 
ber—the earlier the better, as it gives a longer time for fresh 
roots being made, and the more a plant has filled its pot with 
roots the better will it be able to stand forcing and stimulants. 
If it is required to have flowers earlier in the season it will be 
necessary to prune the plants sooner than already stated, also 
to introduce them into a genial temperature of 45° or 50°, and 
if convenient a slight bottom heat of 10° more will materially 
assist. As the plants gain strength, if thought desirable they 
may be subjected to a temperature of 60°; but hard forcing 
should be avoided at all times, for it will be found detrimental 
to good blooms. The harder the plants are driven the smaller 
will be the flowers, as well as being devoid of colour. 

There are other enemies to the Rose besides the Rose maggot, 
green fly, and mildew spoken of. The black mildew some- 
times makes its appearance and sadly disfigures the foliage, 
causing some which is badly affected to drop off. For this I 
know no remedy ; but for the orange fungus more air and less 
moisture will, I think, prevent its spreading. 

At the commencement of this paper I suggested that the 
quickest method of procuring a collection is to purchase es- 
tablished plants in pots; but plants obtained as follows, 
although not fit for early blooming the first year, still may 
carry a fair supply of blooms and become thoroughly established 
the following year. The first step is to take up from the 
garden some dwarf Roses and put them into 6 or 8-inch pots, 
taking care to well drain them. Plunge the pots to the rim 
in a partly epent hotbed, and keep them close for a few days, 
giving one good soaking of clear water, and dew them over 
with a syringe on fine days, and in the course of a fortnight 
they can have air and be treated as for the established plants, 
only these require to be pruned hard back, and take a year or 
so longer in making good plants. If large quantities were treated 
in this way they could be plunged in an open space with suffi- 
cient cocoa-nut fibre to keep the frost from their roots and 
breaking the pots. They would then take care of themselves 
until the spring, and the rains would supply the same benefits 
as when planted in the open ground. They could be pruned 
in the ordinary routine of pruning outdoor Roses. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to append a select list of 
Roses, as nearly all will answer well for cultivation in pots; 
but the following can be depended on, and each possesses some 
particular merit:—Anna Alexieff, H.p.; Annie Laxton, H.-P. ; 
Mad. La Baronne de Rothschild, u.p.; Beauty of Waltham, 
H.P.; Boule de Neige, u.P.; Countess of Oxford, H p.; Duke of 
Edinburgh, u.e.; Edward Morren, u.p.; John Hopper, 4.P.; 
La France, H.p.; Madame Lacharme, u.p.; Madame Thérése 
Levet, u.p.; Madame Victor Verdier; Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier, 
H.P.; Marguerite de St. Amand, H p.; Marquise de Castellane, 
H.p.; Maréchal Vaillant, o.p.; Marquise de Mortemart, u.P. ; 
Paul Neron, u.p.; Paul Verdier; Sénateur Vaisse, H.p.; Victor 
Verdier, H.p. Among the new H.P.’s that have been con- 
spicuous at this season’s pot Rose shows and which are worthy 
of cultivation are Capitaine Christy, John Stuart Mill, Rev. 
J.B. M. Camm, Star of Waltham, and Miss Hassard. These 
will make excellent pot plants. 

All the Tea Roses are very effective in pots, but Alba Rosea, 
Catherine Mermet, Cheshunt Hybrid, Madame de St. Joseph, 
Madame Willermoz, Niphetos, Perfection de Montplaiser, 
Souvenir d’un Ami, are the most reliable. Céline Forestier 
among Noisettes, Sonvenir de Malmaison of the Bourbons, and 
Charles Lawson, Paul Perras, and Juno of the Hybrid China 
fection, are also sterling varieties for pots. 

The best twelve are undoubtedly Céline Forestier, Madame 
Willermoz, Souvenir d’un Ami or Madame de St. Joseph, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, Alba Roses, Victor Verdier, Paul Verdier, 
Madame Victor Verdier, Madame Lacharme, La France, Duke 
of Edinburgh, and Beauty of Waltham. These all possess good 
foliage and well-formed flowers. 

In conclusion, let me say to those who propose specimen- 
growing that they must have great patience and be exceedingly 
watchful, for a specimen pot Rose requires a great amount 
of attention to grow it in perfection, and many details must 
be attended to which cannot be well taught by writing.— 
J. W. Moorman. 


CANADIAN WONDER KIDNEY BEAN. 

In my opinion this is the finest Kidney Bean in cultivation. 
It is the only one I am growing this season, and I have made 
up my mind to adhere to it exclusively in future. It grows 
about 18 inches high. The pods are produced by the thousand 
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in long succession. Their average length is from 10 to 12 
inches, and when cooked they are tender and delicious in 
flavour. We have gathered a good dish daily for the last five 
weeks from a few rows, which in all would make about 30 yards, 
and the supply is not exhausted yet. For market purposes it 
would be the Bean before all others. Half an acre of it would 
produce cartloads of pods.—N. 


LESSONS OF THE SEASONS.—No. 3. 
SPRING. 

WitH opening spring comes seed time, to mest and be in 
readiness for which much previous care and forethought is 
requisite. The treatment of garden borders and soil which is 
exposed to the action of the weather has already been explained ; 
let us now go a step beyond this, and see what can be done for 
such crops as require some shelter and protection during the 
period of vegetation and the earlier stages of growth in the 
fickle, often severe, weather of spring. Early Horn Carrots, 
Radishes, Celery, Lettuce, and other salading ; Cauliflower and 
Brussels Sprouts among vegetables, with such herbs as Sweet 
Basil and Marjoram, and the most delicate and tender annuals 
among flowers—these are the things to which I would point 
as being eminently worthy of our best care and attention. 
Some of the crops to be brought-on as early as may be fora 
kitchen supply, others to be in readiness for transplantation to 
beds and borders as soon as can be done with safety, so as to 
ensure strong growth and early flowers. 

To obtain our end every available auxiliary—glass-light, 
hand-glass, and ‘protector’? is brought into play, the best 
kind being that which is portable, suitable for its position, and 
offering no obstacle to the manipulation of the whole of the 
plants, which should be well within reach from every side. Iam 
gradually accumulating a stock of very useful little span-roofed 
frames specially adapted to this purpose. ‘Chey are 21 inches 
wide, 8 feet long, 1 foot high in the centre, and 5 inches high 
at the sides; each frame has only six squares of glass—three 
to each side, large panes of 24-oz. glass being found much 
better than small thin glass. The ridge bar projects about 
4 inches at each end for handles to lift and carry the frame by. 
These frames, in addition to the important merit of cheapness, 
possess the advantage of thorough efliciency. They are light, 
yet very strong and durable; and although they are made of a 
suitable length to go across a certain border, they are also ap- 
plicable to a variety of other useful purposes. 

To render one quite independent of the weather—or rather 
to enable one to make use of the frames at any time—there 
must be a supply of rich sweet soil kept ready at all times for 
sowing or planting in, precisely such as is used for potting such 
free-growing plants as Fuchsias in—moist yet not wet, so that 
when handled it crumbles to pieces freely. For this purpose 
there should be a soil lodge in every garden, of a proportionate 
size to the requirements of the establishment, an annual supply 
being stored therein just about the present time, before the 
autumnal rains set in. The primary object in the building 
and storing with soil of such a lodge is to have a sure supply 
for pot plants, a matter of the utmost importance at all seasons 
of the year, but especially so in spring, when propagation and 
repotting come pressing upon us with such rapidity as to make 
the slightest hindrance a serious matter, not unlikely to have 
an evil effect upon the results of an entire year. Preference is 
usually given to a building closed on three sides, but with that 
which is least exposed to rough weather left open, so as to 
have the soil constantly subject to the sweetening influence of 
fresh air. Not many kinds of soil are required. Our first 
heap should be of light sweet turfy loam; next comes a stack 
of light upland fibrous peat, then another of very old black- 
looking manure, then leaf soil as old as we can procure it, with 
@ substantial heap of white sharp gritty sand; charcoal, finely 
shattered brick, sphagnum, and broken crocks being kept in 
the potting shed.—Epwarp Lucxuurst. 


ROYAL ASCOT PEACH. 


We have received from Mr. Speed of the gardens, Chats- 
worth, fruit of the Royal Ascot Peach, with the following 
communication :— 

__Isend you fruit of the Royal Ascot Peach to give you some 
idea of its lateness. We commenced gathering Prince Albert 
Nectarine, which, by-the-by, is the earliest Nectarine I know, 
on the 26th of June, and Elruge, Violette Hative, &c., the first 
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The fruit I have sent you is rather smaller than usual, owing 
to a very heavy crop. It is a good setter, and has a strong 
constitution. The flowers are large, and I have enclosed you 
leaves that you may see the glands. Planted in a late house 
it would doubtless be later than any other Peach and much 
better quality than such as Walburton Admirable, Salway, 
or Barrington. 


WATERING. 


In dry seasons like the present there is always a great deal 
said and written in the horticultural journals about watering, 
and I am inclined to think that more than half of it is nonsense. 
“ Peas should have abundance of water, fruit trees should have 
abundance of water, French Beans ditto,” and so on all through 
the kitchen garden, flower garden, and orchard. Now, it is 
quite certain that three parts of the people to whom such 
advice is given have not the slightest idea of what an abun- 
dance of water to a thirsty plant is, and I cannot imagine that 
the practical experience of the writers of such articles can 
be quite perfect, or they would be a little more careful in 
giving their advice. I do not hesitate to say that there is more 
harm done by watering as frequently practised in the present 
day in the case of outdoor plants not in pots than there is 
good. It is utterly impossible, if it were necessary, to apply 
water in sufficient quantity to do any good to all the plants to 
which we are recommended to apply it in such a season as the 
present, and I will attempt to show that it is frequently un- 
necessary to apply it at all. 

First, let us think what is a sufficient quantity of water to 
apply to thirsty ground when it becomes absolutely necessary 
to apply it. It is of no use to measure the rainfall of a district 
for this, for water as applied from the clouds is very different 
to artificial application. When it rains there is little or no 
evaporation going on, but when we water outdoor plants arti- 
ficially the evaporation is often so great that the atmosphere 
takes up the greater part of the water without its entering the 
plants at all. Then there is the thirsty ground adjoining that 
for which the water was intended, which often takes a great 
deal, go that probably only a very small proportion enters 
the system of the plants; and just imagine the amount of 
leaf-surface of a good-sized tree (it certainly would not take a 
very large one to have a quarter of an acre of evaporating 
surface), exposed to an atmosphere nearly as thirsty as a red- 
hot brick. 

In our houses we have the atmosphere partly under control,. 
and after some years of experience we find out the quantity 
of water necessary for any given indoor fruit border, so that 
we can tell unskilled men, if we can only trust to their honesty, 
exactly how much water to apply. The borders of my principal 
vineries may be taken as an example. They are heavier than 
Vine borders usually are, being composed of nothing but loam. 
and a few half-inch bones, and are nearly 3 feet deep, con- 
sequently they do not require so much water as they would if 
shallow and more porous; but for all that the quantity I con- 
sider necessary for one application is about forty gallons to 
the square yard as far as the roots extend. This lasts them 
about three weeks, or sometimes a month, according to the 
state of the outside atmosphere. This be it remembered is 
indoors, in one of the most perfect houses it has been my lot 
to see, where we have to a considerable extent control over the 
atmosphere; and if this quantity is necessary there, I main- 
tain that a fourth of the quantity applied to soil full of the 
roots of a tree outdoors is worse than useless, unless means 
are taken to prevent it going off rapidly into the atmosphere. 
Many vegetables and flowering plants, of course, do not root. 
80 deeply, and therefore do not require so large a proportion 
of water at one time; but it is not often that these are given 
a sufficiency, and I should not have to travel far to find 
instances of plants killed this season by watering, which would 
have survived if no water had been applied. 

How deep is the prejudice against watering Peas and some 
other kitchen-garden crops amongst workmen! What kitchen- 
garden labourer cannot tell of crops spoiled by watering? Suck 
deep-rooted and wide-spread prejudices are seldom without 
some reason, and the reason for this one is that nobody waters 
half sufficiently when they do water, and thereby do a great. 
deal more harm than good. 

Deep-rooting crops should not be watered so soon as the 
surface becomes dry. A dry surface if kept loose is very effec- 
tive in retaining moisture below, and to wet that surface for 


week in July, and we are now gathering the Royal Ascot Peach. ! 2 or 3 inches down, as is often done with the water-pot, is to 
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unlock the earth and conduct into the thirsty air the precious 
stores from the rootlets of the plants. 

The soil below the surface should always be examined when 
practicable before watering, and when water is absolutely 
required no half measures should be taken. A covering of 
some dry material after watering is of great service—dry loose 
soil, dry litter, or in fact anything which will lie loose and 
enclose a large volume of dry air, will to a great extent prevent 
the water applied rising into the air and the sun heat pene- 
trating too much to the roots of the plants, thereby diminish- 
ing considerably the need for the water-pot. Soils resting on 
clay, and’perhaps some others if covered in this way, will keep 
sufficiently moist through the driest seasons without any arti- 
ficial watering. 

Outdoor plants will often flag because the atmosphere is dry. 
There is no help for this, for we cannot water the atmosphere 
sufficiently, and damping the tops of the plants under such 
conditions will only do them harm.—Wum. Taynor. 


' § IN THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


On the Rockwork is a new and interesting bybrid Campanula, 

one of the many productions of Isaac Anderson-Henry, Esq. 
This is C. Haylodgensis, obtained from C. pusilla alba and 
C. isophylla alba, two very distinct species. Their offspring 
is quite intermediate in point of form and habit, though, being 
blue, is like neither in colour. The new hybrid will prove a 
useful rockwork plant on account of its free-flowering qualities, 
and also because of its neat and distinct appearance. Oxalis 
enneaphylla, though not now in flower, claims a brief mention. 
It is one of the most interesting of this once-popular genus, 
and though not decidedly showy is yet very attractive, chiefly 
on account of its silvery leaves and large white flowers. The 
leaves are peculiar from having from five to twenty leaflets, 
though in cultivated plants they are usually about eight or 
ten. It is a native of the Falkland Islands, and was intro- 
duced by the Challenger expedition. Gladiolus purpureo- 
auratus, a showy and handsome species, is remarkable for its 
golden-yellow flowers. There are purple spots, however, on 
the two lower segments. It was introduced from Natal by 
Mr. W. Bull. Rhexia virginica, though not new, is extremely 
rare. It has pretty pink flowers, and is the only hardy Mela- 
stomaceous plant we have in cultivation. It was figured on 
page 4 of the current volume of the Journal of Horticulture. 
» A very fine plant of Fourcroya gigantea is throwing-up a 
flower stem in the Succulent house. To be correct, however, 
it is not altogether in the house, but about 4 feet of the stem 
is above the roof outside, and is still growing fast. Sarco- 
stemma Brunonianum, an interesting Asclepiad, is in flower 
near the north door. It has long, green, cord-like, pendulous 
stems, along which clusters of pale greenish flowers are pro- 
duced at intervals. It grows in Ceylon, and is also common 
in arid jungles of the Madras Presidency, ‘‘ where it forms 
great masses, climbing over shrubs, tree trunks, and stones, 
abounding in an acid milky juice, and hence eaten by the 
natives as a salad and sucked by travellers to allay thirst, 
thus forming a remarkable exception to the usually poisonous 
nature of the Asclepiadeous juices.””—Botanical Magazine. 
The very remarkable Cactus, Leuchtenbergia principis, which 
bears its flowers on the summit of the mamme, will shortly 
be in bloom. 

Of the finer Orchids now in flower, Eulophia guineénsis is 
the least known and most rare. It has several times had 
eulogistic notice in the gardening papers. The flower spikes 
are about 2 feet in height, producing numerous flowers of large 
size. The sepals and petals are narrow, ascending at right 
angles to the labellum, whichis nearly round and of a beautiful 
pinkish colour. Dendrobium Pierardi appears continually in 
flower; others flowering at the present time are D. aduncum, 
D. Bensoniw, and D. sanguinolentum. Several plants of 
Cattleya crispa are in bloom. Celogyne speciosa, a grotesque 
brown flower, is strange in contrast with C. ochraces, a very 
pretty white and yellow kind, which we have before described. 
Thunia alba hes been very attractive for some time; it is one 
of the few Orchids having a graceful habit. Disa grandiflora 
is just now very ornamental. Other cool Orchids in flower are 
Odontoglossum crispum, Miltonia spectabilis, and M. Regnelli, 
a very pretty and distinct kind, said to be rare. 

In the Begonia house we find Liebigia speciosa, a plant not 
only of great beauty but also of much interest on account of 
the distinguished chemist whose name it bears. It was im- 
ported from Java by the Messrs. Veitch through their well- 


known collector Mr. Thomas Lobb, and was figured in 1847 in 
the ‘‘ Botanical Magazine,” though probably it has been lost to 
the country for several years. The stems are soft and green; 
leaves opposite, light green, ovate or elliptical, and covered 
with rigid hairs. The flower stems are in axillary panicles, 
few or many-flowered. The flowers are tubular, somewhat 
Gloxinia-shaped, but rather smaller; the corolla is white, with 
the tube violet-purple on one side. 

In the next house is a fine new Begonia of the tuberous- 
rooted section, B. Freebellii, introduced from the Republic of 
Eeuador. It is quite distinct in habit. The leaves are all 
radical, with stems 6 or 8 inches long: the blade is obliquely 
cordate acuminate, and is covered with hairs on both surfaces. 
A peculiarity of the flower stems is that they are either male 
or female, only one sex being produced on ascape. The flowers 
are about eight on each stalk, and rise rather above the leaves. 
They are not quite so large as in most of the allied kinds, but 
are of an intensely rich crimson colour. 


A VISIT TO THE SOUTHWELL NURSERIES. 


Tue nurseries of Mr. H. Merryweather of Southwell possess 
many attractions, not only to the rosarian, but also to the 
general florist and horticulturist, for here, besides thousands 
of Roses raised annually, there are all the leading sorts of 
fruit trees, a fine collection of Conifers and evergreen shrubs, 
forest trees, herbaceous plants, bedding plants, a fine assort- 
ment of Ferns, Camellias, Azaleas, and other greenhouse 
plants, all cultivated with energy and skill, and all kept ina 
clean and healthy condition. 

However, the most attractive feature at Southwell during 
the month of July was the Roses, andit was these that I speci- 
ally went to see. I had the privilege, in company with Mr. H. 
Merryweather, jun., of noting all the valuable Roses both new 
and old. Captain Christy, a delicate rose, quite newin colour, 
was in superb condition; it is a fine addition to the light 
Roses. Malle. Marie Cointet is one of the most perfect Camellia- 
shaped Roses in cultivation; light satin rose, and a favourite 
with everybody. Lonis Van Houtte, a better Rose does not 
exist; it is grand dark Rose, one of the best of its colour; a 
fitting Rose for such an honourable name. Xavier Olibo is 
another grand dark Rose which should be in every collection ; 
it was here in splendid condition. Horace Vernet was quite 
equal to the last. Madame Victor Verdier is a dark Rose of 
the Sénateur Vaisse type; itis a brilliant rosy crimson, and 
s0 good that too much cannot be said in its praise. Marie 
Baumann was in foliage, shape, perfume, and colour all that 
could be desired; it was simply perfection. Dr. Andry was 
splendid; it is a gem of the first water—a perfect Rose. 
Malle. Bonnaire, moat delicate blush; the finest Rose that can 
be found for ladies’ bouquets. Pauline Talabot, a dark shade of 
rosy earmine ; promises to be one of the best new Roses of 1874. 
Pierre Notting, here we meet with an old friend in no way im- 
paired by his age; grand in all respects. Duke of Edinburgh, 
very fine. Madame Boutin, a beautiful clear Rose, still bloom- 
ing in grand form; one to be desired. Duchess of Edinburgh 
was thin in petal and wanting in the general character of a 
good Rose. Marguerite de-St. Amand, beautiful light satin 
rose, was very lovely, possessing all good properties ; it is alike 
good on the exhibition stand and in the garden. Marquise de 
Castellane ; this—on the Briar, Manetti, or on its own roots— 
is always alike good. Maréchal Vaillant, very full, with a 
flaming centre and fine foliage. Dupuy-Jamain, bright cerise 
crimson, with a suffusion of violet; a remarkable Rose. La 
France, so prolific and profuse in bloom that it is the one for 
a single bed, and should be grown in quantity in every garden. 
Thomas Mills, so bright is the colour of this Rose that if may 
almost be termed a scarlet; very large, full, and will become a 
great favourite. Mdlle. Marie Rady, a most perfect gem; fine 
shape and form. Alfred Colomb, one of the grandest of all 
grand Roses; this and Marie Baumann should be in every col- 
lection. Boule de Neige, very useful as a garden Rose for cut 
blooms. Abel Grand, a well-formed and good Rose; not so 
large as many others. Louise Peyronny, this beautiful Rose 
sustains its character for the exhibition tent; it was exceed- 
ingly fine. Hippolyte Flandrin, a Rose of high quality, but 
neglected ; however, it will come to the front again. Madame 
Hippolyte Jamain, fine foliage; one of the best. Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, a fine crimson rose, of the character of Exposition de 
Brie. Crimson Bedder, a new Rose, useful for the purpose 
that its name indicates. Mdlle. Marguerite Dombrain—what 
a pity that this beautiful Roge should be of such delicate 
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habit; it is one of the most beautiful pink Roses in cultiva- 
tion, very large and full, and the shape perfect. Auguste 
Neumann, a fall-sized, perfectly-formed, dark crimson Rose, 
the flowers being very erect. Princess Mary of Cambridge, fine 
silvery pink; a desirable garden Rose, but not quite large 
enough for exhibition purposes. Mdlle. Hugénie Verdier; in 
this we have a distinct shade of salmon pink of the Victor 
Verdier type; a good Rose. Charles Lefebvre; dear old 
Charles! what a true friend, always alike good. This is the 
poor man’s Rose, the rich man’s Rose, and everybody’s Rose, 
so good that it needs no praise; and almost equally good is 
Sénateur Vaisse. 

Of the newer Roses Etienne Levet was a marvel of beauty, 
the best Rose sent out in 1871; for substance of petal, colour, 
foliage, and shape without an equal. Miss Hassard, beautiful 
soft pink, recurved petals, very full, of perfect shape, erect in 
habit, with fine foliage; unquestionably one of the best 
English Roses in commerce. Mrs. Baker, a darker shade of 
Victor Verdier, and a promising flower. Rev. J. B. M. Camm, 
bright rose, globular, very full, very much in the style of the 
Marquis of Castellane; a fine exhibition Rose, supposed to be 
the sweetest Rose in cultivation. Royal Standard, globular, 
rosy pink, after the style of Emilie Hausburg; a promising 
Rose. Miller Hayes, scarlet crimson, deepening towards the 
centre; a very fine Rose. W. Wilson Saunders, intense 
scarlet, a superb Rose, but scarcely large enough for the 
exhibition stand. Comtesse de Serenyi, fine recurved petals, 
delicate blush, deepening towards the centre; a Rose of perfect 
form, and a fine addition to the light colours. Villaret de 
Joyeuse, bright rose deepening towards the centre; a promis- 
ing variety. Reynolds Hole, a very dark rich crimson maroon 
flushed with scarlet; this Rose is improving, and will become 
like its namesake a universal favourite. Madame la Baronne 
de Rothschild, a splendid Rose, too well known to need com- 
ment. Madame Marie Finger, a glorious Rose for cut blooms; 
salmon pink, somewhat deeper than HEugénie Verdier. Alice 
Dureau, a fine Rose of the Comte de Nanteuil type. Anna 
Laxton, an improving variety, beautiful bright rose, fine 
foliage, and well-arranged flowers. Antoine Mouton, a brighter 
shade of Paut Neron; young blooms are very pretty, but you 
must not see it open. Auguste Rigotard, glowing rosy crim- 
son with a beautiful violet suffusion; a grand flower. -Black 
Prince, dark crimson shaded black; occasional blooms are 
marvels of beauty, but I am told they are “ like angels’ visits, 
few and far between.’’ Cheshunt Hybrid, bright carmine ; the 
young buds are all that can be wished for; a valuable Rose to 
mix with cut flowers, and a fine companion for Gloire de 
Dijon as a pillar Rose. Countess of Oxford, this is a noble 
flower with splendid foliage. Camille Bernardin, bright red ; 
a flower of first-class quality, very free. Duke of Wellington, 
fiery red with dark shadings; extra fine. Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, purple shaded violet, splendid foliage, very fine. Frangois 
Michelon, beautiful bright Rose of high quality. Frederick 
Wood, a promising dark crimson Rose. Lord Macaulay, bright 
crimson; a Rose of a most striking colour, and not sufficiently 
planted. Madame Clémence Joigneaux, bright rose, rough at 
times, but here I found it in excellent condition. Madame 
Fillion, particularly distinct in colour, salmon pink; a very 
desirable Rose. Madame Louis Levéque, beautiful clear rose, 
very full and globular. Madame Lacharme; in this beautiful 
Rose we have the queen of whites; nothing can equal it in 
bud, and what can equal its pearly whiteness when in bloom? 
Monsieur Noman; ihe fresh blooms of this Rose are charming, 
but are quickly damaged by rain. 

The above ends my notes on the Hybrid Perpetual Roses, 
and I only noted two of the Bourbons—Baron Gonella and 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. The former is a bright cerise with 
bronzy shadings, very distinct ; and the latter is one of the 
oldest favourites in the garden; nocollection is complete with- 
out it, especially for autumn blooms. 

Of the Tea-scented Roses the following were the best :— 
Anna Olivier, a full good Rose. Aline Sisley, deep purple 
rose, very distinct and useful, good for forcing. Belle Lyon- 
naise, a very attractive variety of Gloire de Dijon; a most 
desirable Rose. Catherine Mermet; this beautiful Rose 
almost surpasses in beauty anything I have met with in the 
Tea Roses; shape perfect, colour beautiful soft salmon rose. 
La Boule d’Or, golden yellow; it is useless attempting to 
deseribe this ‘‘ beauty,’ it is aperfect gem. Louise de Savoie, 
not a new yellow Rose, but very fine. Madame Jules Mar- 
gottin, very much like a small Devoniensis with a pink centre; 
fine for cut buds. Madame Marie Van Hontie; here is another 


charming Rose, very light yellow with soft rosy ‘shading. 
Madame Willermoz, waxy petals; a most beautiful Rose. 
Madame Caroline Kuster, than which no Rose is more perfect 
for cut flowers. Marie Guillot, very full, a good addition to 
the Tea Roses. Niphetos, strikingly beautiful when the buds 
are half open. Perle des Jardins, one of the finest yellow 
Roses in commerce. Souvenir d’un Ami, a superb Rose of the 
very highest order. Souvenir d’Elise, creamy white, largo 
waxy petals of great substance; very fine. 

®.The Moss Roses were all over with the exception of one, 
Soupert et Notting. There were rows of this covered‘with a 
profusion of bloom as sweet as any Moss Rose, and very good. 

Maréchal Niel I met with in all stages and forms—in pots, 
on seedling Briars, low standarde, and full standards. In one 
house there is one of the largest trees in the kingdom, from 
which was cut one morning 1500 blooms; but although it has 
a stem as thick as an ordinary man’s leg, it is now swelling out 
of the stock and will soon have to bedestroyed. Tea Roses are 
here extensively grown in pots; one house was filled with a 
fine selection of healthy plants in vigorous health, and many 
were plunged in coal ashes out of doors. 

Speaking of the new Roses of 1875, after a very careful 
selection I think the following will be among the best French 
varieties :—Antoine Mouton, Comtesse de Serenyi, Frederick 
Wood, Hippolyte Jamain, Mons. H. Y. Teas, and Villaret de 
Joyeuse. The following half dozen are among the best English 
introductions:—John §. Mill, Mies Hassard, Rev. J. B. M. 
Camm, Royal Standard, Sir Garnet Wolseley, and Star of Wal- 
tham. I am glad to find we are likely to have further additions 
from our English raisers, which is much to be desired. The 
following are very promising :—Dr. Hogg, Mrs. Baker, Oxonian, 
Sultan of Zanzibar, Duke of Connaught, Letty Coles. French 
sorts, which are also good, are Duchesse de Vallombrosa, Henry 
Bennett, Jean Liabaud, Madame F. Jamain, Mdlle. Emilie 
Verdier, President, Leon de St. Jean, and Triomphe de France. 

But thege nurseries are not entirely confined to the rearing 
and growing of Roses. There is a general stock of shrubby 
and ornamental trees carefully cultivated. I noticed fine 
quarters of Wellingtonia gigantea, and groups of Cryptomeria 
elegans were growing as freely as the common Larch. Rhus 
glabra laciniata was so beautifully cut in its foliage that it 
might be taken for a Tree Fern. Acer Negundo variegata ap- 
peared to be growing in great luxuriance, and I may say that 
we haye no hardy variegated plant equal to it. Of variegated 
and plain-leaved [vies there was a large stock in fine condition. 
Clematises I found growing in various forms, but those pegged- 
down in the flower garden were specially beautiful. To name 
the best of them would only be telling an oft-repeated tale. 

Herbaceous and alpine plants wlso find here a congenial 
home. There were Phioxes and Pentstemons in great pro- 
fusion. Aubrietia purpurea variegata was largely represented ;. 
it is a gem for the spring garden. Plumbago Larpente had 
stood out all the winter, and was in full bloom; but the most 
attractive of perennial plants was Anemone japonica alba, a 
plant with luxuriant dark green foliage, and a profusion of 
flowers as white as snow. 

In concluding these notes it is only just to say that every 


part of the nursery was in perfect order, the fruit trees healthy, 


and the plants in the houses were in good condition and free 
from insects. This is one of our most promising midland 
nurseries, and in the Rose season affords an admirable oppor- 
tunity for forming an estimate of the varieties, for all the new 
and most of the old Roses are well and largely cultivated, 
Mr. Merryweather, jun., being an ardent rosarian.—Q. R. 


Fern Lirs 1x DeyonsHireE.—‘ The railwey—to the lover of 
nature—mars the free wild aspect of the woods and fields. 
But Nature conquers everywhere in Devonshire. Hvyen its 
iron-lined roads are subdued by the softening influence of 
plants and shrubs. The Ferns, especially, resent the intrusion 
of the railway engineers. Dry, hard, bare cuttings may be 
made through the hills; the turf, Heather, and wild Bracken 
may be stripped off along the valleys; the lines may be laid 
down, and everything done to make the scene look as com- 
mercial and uninteresting as possible. But the spontaneous 
infiuences which produce vegetable life will overcome all this. 
The rain comes down, and on to the softened earth the grass 
seeds blow. Thistle and Dandelion will send their germs in 
light and airy chariots; and Fern spores in countless numbers 
will find their way where the navvy has ruthlessly stripped off 
the verdant carpeting to make room for theironroads. Nature, 
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indeed, everywhere more or less asserts her sway, and clothes ] acquainted with a nobleman’s garden which contained three 


our roads and railways with her charming dress; but it is 
especially the Ferns with which roads and railways have to 
contend in the charming county of Devon—the Ferns which 
carry everywhere a soft and indescribable grace.”—(The Fern 
Paradise, by Francis George Heath.) 


INJURIES BY HAILSTORM. 


‘Tue destructive storm that occurred on the night of July 23 
wrought such havoc in the district of Tottenham, Stoke New- 
ington, and Hornsey that a considerable amount of personal 
suffering as well as loss is theresult. Those who have suffered 
most severely are the nurserymen and gardeners, glass houses 
being wrecked and standing crops crushed. In the interest of 
the nurserymen and gardeners a subscription has been started 
by a Committee formed for the purpose, but this subscription 
progresses so slowly that it becomes necessary to make an 
appeal to the public. It happens that in the locality where the 
destruction principally prevailed those who most truly sympa- 
thise with the sufferers are themselves losers to such an ex- 
tent that they cannot do as they would in aid of their poorer 
neighbours. 

It is proposed to raise £4000 at the least, and apportion it 
in accordance with the recommendation of a survey committee 
of practical hortieulturists who have had experience in the 
valuation of nursery stock and other outdoor properties. To- 
wards this amount about £500 have been already subscribed, 
the Baroness Burdett Coutts having generously given £50, 
while the principal nurserymen have contributed liberally. In 
a majority of cases where help is needed speedy aid is most 
important, for in many instances the trade stock for 1877 must 
be secured before the present summer wanes. Those of your 
readers who wish to respond to this appeal may forward their 
subscriptions to the Treasurer, Mr. Shirley Hibberd, Bridge 
House, Stoke Newington; to any of the branches of the London 
and County Bank; or to—Joun Fraser, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, The Nurseries, Lea Bridge Road, Leyton, E. 


EARLY APPLES. 


Dunine all seasons early Apples are coveted, but especially 
during a season like the present are these crisp, juicy, and de- 
licious fruits appreciated. The dearer an article is the more 
it is valued, and as early Apples have this season been sold at 
a penny each, that fact is sufficient to render a supply of them 
desirable. But apart from their scarcity early Apples may be 
estimated on their merits. They add to the dessert a total 
change from the soft fruits of early summer. Strawberries, 
delicious while they last, eventually pall on the palate, and the 
same in a degree may be said of Raspberries, Currants, and 
even Gooseberries ; whilst Grapes, that princely fruit of almost 
perennial virtues, cannot wholly satisfy the cravings for fruit, 
but something more substantial is desired—something crisply 
sweet and pleasantly brisk, and these qualities are almost ex- 
clusively combined in Apples. 

It is a remarkable fact that in many gardens where such 
fruits as Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, and even Grapes are 
produced in abundance, the supply of early Apples is quite in- 
adequate to the demand for them. Apples there are which 
ripen late in the season, but during July, August, and Sep- 
tember—the very time when Apples are appreciated—they too 
often are hanging green and sour on the trees. Even when 
extensive collections of Apples have been planted only about 
one tree, or one tree of a sort of one or two of the earliest 
kinds, have been included, and these, especially in seasons of 
light crops like the present, have been quite insufficient to 
produce the desired supply of fruit. In all gardens haying to 
supply families of a considerable size not less than two or 
more trees of a sort should be planted of the standard kinds of 
early Apples. Even if the trees at times produce more fruit 
than is required for the dessert no great fault has been com- 
mitted, for nearly all early Apples are delicious when cooked, 
and some of the sorts are free bearers and profitable. 

Some of the earliest dessert Apples are rather shy: bearers, 
and on that account, perhaps, they have not been so freely 
planted as they would have been were they productive. But 
irrespective of their berring properties, their earliness and 
refreshing qualities should ensure them a place in most gardens; 
and their shyness, so far from acting as a deterrent, should act 
the other way, and, instead of one, three or more trees should 
be planted to insure a supply of dessert fruit. I am intimately 


old trees of the Joanneting which during most years produced 
@ fair sprinkling of fruit, and which was always appreciated. 
These trees were, however, in the estimation of the gardener 
inconveniently placed, and after frequent applications made 
for their removal the owner at last reluctantly gave his consent, 
a consent which he ever regretted, so greatly did the family 
miss the crispness and vinous flavour of their favourite sum- 
mer Apples. This is probably the earliest Apple of the year, 
and when gathered off the tree it is most refreshing, but it 
does not keep long, nor is it required to do so when there 
are other good sorts which immediately follow. It should be 
grown because of its earliness and desirable table qualities. 
This kind has many names, as Juneating, Golden Beauty, 
Ginetting, &c., and unfortunately more than one kind is culti- 
vated under the same name. The true Joanneting is a small 


Fig. 21.—Joanneting. 


Apple, round and slightly conical, smooth, and of a bright 
yellow on the sun side, and occasionally tinged with red; on 
the shaded side it is greenish yellow. The tree is a good 
grower, and also bears fairly well when grown on the Paradise 
stock. It is a very old Apple, and from the fact of its having 
ripened occasionally at the end of June when grown on a wall 
its name of ‘‘ Juneating’’ is by some said to have been derived. 
Dr. Hogg, however, in his ‘‘ Fruit Manual’? does not believe 
this to be the correct derivation, and clearly traces the name 
from Joannina, an Apple ripening about St. John’s day, which 
is undoubtedly, the period of ripening of this favourite Apple. 
I submit a section of a fair example of the Joanneting, showing 
its true form. I recommend this Apple as worthy of being 
grown by all who do not possess it, and as an Apple that is 
sure to be appreciated during the sultry period of its ripening. 
Another valuable early Apple which is by no means com- 
monly cultivated is the Summer Golden Pippin. I have found 


Fig. 22.—Summer Golden Pippin. 


this to be of the greatest value by its earliness, firm juicy 
flesh, and sparkling flavour. It is considerably larger than 
the Joanneting, and the tree is a good bearer. It is dwarf 
grower, and is well suited for the bush form of culture. When 
grafted on the Paradise stock it commences bearing when in 
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quite a small state. The skin is covered with russety dots, 
and is streaked with brownish red next the sun, the shaded 
side being pale yellow and shining. It is in use at the present 
time, and is much prized by the family. This is called the 
“‘ White Pippin” in some districts, but why I cannot imagine, 
for its flesh as well as its skin is yellow. I have grown it both 
on the Crab and Paradise stocks, and it is best in quality from 
the latter, but the tree is a pigmy, and shows signs of canker. 
I am afraid—indeed I am certain—that the true kind is not 
always cultivated under this name. The Apple from which 
the accompanying sketch was taken was, I believe, a fruit of 
the true variety. 

I haye mentioned the above Apples, the one for its earliness, 
and the other for its good qualities and as not being extensively 
cultivated, and I now mention a very old favourite, one of the 
most profitable and valuable Apples that can be grown—the 
Devonshire Quarrenden. It is now ripe and will continue 


> Fig. 23.—Devonshire Quarrenden. 


throughout the month. Whether we regard this Apple for its 
beautiful appearance, its refreshing juiciness, its hardiness 
and great bearing properties, we must pronounce it the king 
of early Apples, and no garden or orchard can be considered 


complete which does not contain trees of this excellent variety. | 


Tt is admirably adapted for orchard cultivation, and will grow 
in any soil in which other kinds will flourish. It forms a hand- 
some head as a standard tree, and in all favourable seasons its 
branches are wreathed with crimson fruit—crimson where 
exposed to the light, but light green where shaded by a leaf, 
causing the fruit to have a beautiful dappled appearance. 
« It is one of the best of Apples for home use and for market 
purposes, and during the present month the supply of it in all 
the principal markets will exceed that of any other Apple, a 
circumstance speaking highly of its productiveness and value. 
And yet this deservedly popular Apple is not grown every- 
where, for there are many gardens which do not contain it, 
and in my district I can say that friends will come and send 
from long distances to beg, buy, or borrow dishes of my covet- 
_ able “‘red-cheeked”” Apples. The figure is of a section of a 
medium-sized ripe fruit, and is certainly the most handsome 
Apple that I can now send to table. 

It is because I have found the Apples named extremely 
useful and much valued, and because I do not find them by 
any means in all the gardens which I visit, that I draw at- 
tention to them at a time when their qualities are fresh in my 
Memory, and when the period for planting fruit trees is fast 
approaching.—A NorTHERN GARDENER. 


ROSES FOR TOWN GARDENS. 


_A conrEsponvENT, Mr. W. Symon, having sought for informa- 
tion about growing Roses in the vicinity of towns, we publish 
the following excellent advice on the cultivation of Roses, with 
well-selected list of varieties, which cannot fail to be useful to 
those endeavouring to grow Roses in small villa gardens in 
the vicinity of large towns. 

“The smoke of large towns is no doubt injurious to the 
growth of Roses. Standards do not do so well as dwarf bushes 
near towns. Choose the strongest growers with the best 
foliage. I give a list of eighteen or twenty varieties which are 
likely to do best. Have them budded on the Manetti, and 


plant deeply—that is, bury the junction of the scion with the 
stock at least 3 inches below the level of the soil. Mulch 
the ground during the autumn and winter till about the first 
week in April with good stable manure, then take it off, fork 
the beds gently over, and keep the hoe going through the 
summer. If the leaves turn black or mildew attacks them 
give liquid manure—guano and superphosphate dissolved in 
water about 2 ozs. of each to the gallon; and if much troubled 
with smoke syringe the leaves with water containing a little 
soft soap in it, about an ounce to three gallons, following it 
up before the plants are quite dry with pure water—soft water 
if obtainable. The leayessent are suffering from black mildew 
and a little orange fungus, chiefly caused by the exceeding 
dryness of the summer. 

The best sorts are Alfred Colomb, John Hopper, Fisher 
Holmes, Mad. Clémence Joigneaux, Gloire de Dijon, Maréchal 
Vaillant, Marquise de Castellane, Dupuy-Jamain, Mdlle. Marie 
Rady, Abel Grand, Marguerite de St. Amand, Annie Wood, 
Boule de Neige, Baroness de Rothschild, La France, Princess 
Mary of Cambridge, Général Jacqueminot, Jules Margottin, 
Edouard Morren, Etienne Levet, and Francois Michelon. 

In all gardens exposed to the east and north-west winds 
prune late. Thin out all old and all weak wood, and cut all 
strong young wood back to four or five eyes. Always try and 
encourage young wood to be made from the base. Do not 
mind the plants looking short and small when you have done 
pruning in April. If the soil has been properly treated in 
winter you will soon haye plenty of growth when warm weather 
sets in. 

Many Roses in small gardens are spoilt by constant drib- 
blings from a water-pot, and others from fear of cutting away 
too much wood, or from close planting and allowing other 
plants to crowd them. A golden rule is to give plenty of 
space; Roses like air, but not wind, and in exposed places 
should be staked, and protected, which can be done very often 
by planting bushes, as Yews or Box, on the windward side, 
care being taken not to let the shrubs interfere with the 
Roses.”’—C. P, Peacu. 


GARDENING IN THE OLD WORLD AND THE 
NEW. 


Your Journal reaches even to the “ far west,’ and is wel- 
comed not only as a recorder of progress in the “ old country,” 
but as affording much information that is useful even in the 
“new world.’’ We are here a severely practical people, and 
ever are on the look-out for that which is useful. The luxuries 
of eastern life have not yet overtaken us, but we are well 
in the van of civilisation, and can appreciate a dish served 
tastefully, provided it contains something substantial. We do 
not ‘‘ goin” for table decorations and ‘‘ colouration,” simply 
for the purpose of making a display, and I am not certain that 
the ‘‘old folks at home” are so ardent in these matters as 
they used to be—at any rate, when I was lately on the ‘‘ other 
side of the water ’’—i.e., in London, England, I heard sundry 
allusions to the frothiness, flimsiness, showiness, and change- 
fulness of the habits of society. And as we have a saying here 
that ‘‘when a man knows he is a fool there is some hope of 
him ;’’ so when a fact is realised, and padding and gilded make- 
ups are recognised, it is a sign that mere glitter is not satisfy- 
ing, and that the common remark one hears of this or that 
being ‘‘ overdone”? is a little significant. 

When in London I heard on all sides that showing had been 
‘“‘ overdone,” and that shows did not ‘‘take;” that bedding 
had been ‘ overdone,” and there was an inquiry for ‘ old- 
fashioned’’ plants; that awarding prizes was being ‘‘ over- 
done,” and the honours were not properly honoured by the 
public; that the naming of plants and vegetables was being 
“ overdone,” that new names were sometimes given to old 
articles, and those which were new were not always better than 
the old; that there was an increasing number of ‘“ superbis- 
simas’? and ‘‘splendidissimas,’’ and such-like grandiloquent 
superfiuities attached to very plain subjects. All that and 
much more I heard when in the old country. I heard, for in- 
stance, that the ‘‘new race of gardeners’ might ‘talk finer,” 
but they did not ‘“‘ do better” than the “old standards,” the 
‘plain old sticks,’ who covered our walls with fruit trees— 
such trees that the ‘‘ young school’’ say they have ‘‘ not time 
to train ;’’ who planted our orchards, those old plantations of 
fruitful trees of useful fruits which are yet relied on for the 
‘‘ market supply ;’’ who planted Vines half a century ago, and 
which yet produce luscious clusters of Grapes; who had great 
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field days of Pinks and Carnations, Hollyhocks and Dahlias 
Auriculas and Polyanthuses, which the ‘‘ young ’uns’’ cannot 
equal—times of floral refreshing which gladdened many a 
heart—times of sober joy to those belonging to the “steady 
plodding school,” but which have no reflex in these modern 
days; but yet even now when the “ tide seems to be turning ” 
there are a few left who believe in the “good time coming,”’ 
when real florists can again meet in congenial conclave and do 
something more than talk about ‘ bedding Geraniums.”” The 
mention of bedding Geraniums brings to mind how these have 
absorbed public attention, and while the great improvements 
which have been made in them are admitted, they, even they, 
are regarded as being super-patronised—‘ overdone.” 

But what about Roses? Well, these during my few years of 
absence have really advanced, the love of them has increased, 
the cultivation of them has been perfected, and the exhibiting 
of them has been the scene of many a triumph and many a 
joy. If anything in the horticultural world has been ‘ over- 
done” one might think it were the growing and showing of 
Roses. But nosuch thing is whispered ; none can say anything 
against a good Rose, the charms of which are above mere 
taste and the virtues beyond reproach. Yet it is said that 
many a character of some Roses “written in French” hes 
been ‘ overdone,”’ and that the ‘‘ new”’ in Roses is not always 
better than the ‘ old.” 

Nor is gardening in the new world better than it is in the 
old. We have flowers in the far west which are bright for a 
time, but they lack the continuousness, the freshness, and 
especially the sweetness of flowers ‘‘at home.” Yes, England 
is “home” yet. Whether it is by lack of moisture in the 
ground, by extreme heat and an arid atmosphere, or all com- 
bined, I know not; but I do know that flowers of the gardens 
and flowers of the prairie do not possess, or at any rate diffuse, 
the ‘‘ sweetness of breath’ that flowers doin England. And 
after all they are the “old flowers,’ which are the sweetest as 
they are the hardiest, the same as ‘‘old friends’ are the 
firmest and most constant. 

Such have been my thoughts since my return to ‘‘ the west ”’ 
—a land where there is no display of pride, where a man is 
not estimated by the number of rings which he wears, but for 
the work that he does; where gardening is improving every 
day; where flowers are spreading, and fruits and vegetables 
are increasing ; and where those who aid in such pursuits 
which benefit a nation are regarded with that respect which is 
due to good services. 

Of good service has your Journal been to me and many. It 
has taught us many useful hints, and given us wise counsel for 
many years. Though England in gardening matters had 
changed since I first left its shores, I found after a regular 
perusal of your pages the ‘‘ old country”’ just as I expected to 
find it. Hyen the very designs of the ‘‘ carpet beds’? seemed 
familiar, and the sober nests of succulents, the golden lines of 
Pyrethrum, and the crimson carpets of Alternantheras scarcely 
evoked surprise as I examined them in ‘the parks ’—parks 
which have been designed with so much gkill, and are managed 
with so much ability, that, so far as my travels enable me to 
judge, there is nothing in the ‘‘old world or the new” to equal 
them. 

Yes, you are inadvance of us in gardening matters, but your 
advance on your own of a quarter of a century ago is an ad- 
vance of ‘display’? mainly. Is your present race of rising 
gardeners equal in solidity, in steady, plodding, working per- 
severance to those of the ‘‘ oldschool?” Are the young train- 
ing themselves to works of usefulness by thoroughly mastering 
the principles which govern the ‘old craft”’—are they, in a 
word, ‘‘ bottoming the business,” or skimming the gurface and 
relying on achieving reputations by ‘‘ making a show?’ Ifo, 
and I cannot help having a suspicion that such is the case, I 
shall continue to seek instruction from the ‘“ old hands,’ and 
wish them, and you, and all prosperity—ANGLo-AMERICAN, 
Lafayette County, Wisconsin. 


BEDDING GERANIUMS. 


Tur Geraniums in the trial grounds at Chilwell are now 
showing their true character, and as some of them aro. better 
than others for flower-garden decoration, the following classi- 
fication may be of service to some of your readers :—First-rate: 
Mrs. Turner, Mrs. Augusta Miles, Mrs. Holdev, and Amaranth, 
pink; Dell and Corsair, scarlet; Shakespeare, Col. Wright, 
and Harnest, red; Rey. T. F. Fenn and Mrs. Mellows, crimson ; 


Jacoby, salmon; Lawrence Heywood and Mrs. Hole, magenta. 
Second-rate: Pink, Mrs. Ffytch; scarlet, Mrs. Hetley, John 
Gibbons, Rev. F. Aitkingon, and Mrs. Whiteley ; crimson, Sir 
H. 8. Stanhope, Bayard, and Col. Holden; cerise, John Fel- 
lows and Little Carr; rose, Mrs. Paget. Third-rate: Lady 
Byron, Luey Bosworth, Mrs. Rogers, and Lady Sheffield, pink; 
Louisa Smith, rosy crimson. 

It may be remarked that many which are not good for bed- 
ding are excellent when grown in pots under glass. Lady 
Sheffield, for instance, runs to seed immediately the flowers 
open outside, while in the conservatory it is all that can be 
desired.—J. M. 


VIOLAS.—No. 1. 


Tue Violas are an extensive family of plants, for the most 
part of dwarf or spreading growth, and possessing such a com- 
bination of flowers with foliage as to give a greater satisfaction 
to the eye than the beholding of bright unrelieved masses of 
colour, which may dazzle and fatigue but do not attract. 

In Violas we have the sweet lovely Violet (Viola odorata), a 
native, in purple and white varieties, with the little-differing 
Russian Violet (V. suavis), only flowering at an earlier period. 
From these, with probably an admixture of the Chinese Tree 
Violet (V. arborea), in purple and white varieties, have arisen 
our improved varieties of sweet-scented Violets. No one seems 
to have paid any particular attention to this class of Violas 
until Mr. Lee of Clevedon took them in hand and gave ug 
Victoria Regina, the best of all the deep blue or rather purple 
single Violets, being much larger and deeper in colour than Czar, 
also sweeter, commencing to bloom considerably in advance 
of that variety. Of Victoria Regina I gathered fine blooms 
on August the 17th of this year from plants which were rooted 
runners planted in April last, and these will give flowers until 
spring. Fine as Victoria Regina is it is far surpassed by Prince 
Consort, a lighter colour—a blue in fact, with a circular 
bloom, and of an endurance that has no equal in Violets. It 
commences blooming at the same time as Czar—namely, Oc- 
tober, though I had blooms last year in September. I allude 
to these because it appears such a pity to cling so tenaciously to 
old favourites as the Russian Violet when there are others with 
very much larger, better shaped, and equally sweet or sweeter 
flowers, and stalks that admit of the flowers being readily 
bunched, and therefore more serviceable and enduring. No 
flower meets with readier acceptance and appreciation than 
the Violet. 

The Pansy or Heartsease is another of the Viola family, 
associated with our earliest recollections. From the common 
Heartsease or Herb Trinity of our fields have been obtained by 
sowing and hybridising with other species the numerous 
varieties of the popular florists’ Pansy. Viola tricolor varies 
considerably in a wild state, and has been greatly improved by 
the skill of the cultivator and hybridist. Most normal forms 
under high culture increase in size both of foliage and flower, and 
it is in these variations that occur sports—or departures from 
the original—which it has been the care of the cultivator, when 
the breaks were improvements on the parents, to foster and in- 
crease. Itis hardly possible to take in hand any species of 
plant, especially of plants which are increased freely from seed, 
without improving its size and beauty. It is only a few years 
since the Viola cornuta became prominent through the efforts 
of Messrs. Wills, Bennett, and others, and after the lapse of a 
few seasons we are presented with varieties which for form and 
size are scarcely distinguishable from Pansies—in fact, some 
of these are no more like V.cornuta and Y. lutea than are 
the bedding Pansies like Viola tricolor. 

The genus Viola naturally divides itself into two sections— 
namely, the Violets and the Pansies. The Violets have the 
leaves mostly heart-shaped, though the foliage is occasionally 
pedate (V. pedata), and palmate (VY. palmata), proceeding 
directly from the root or stem without forming a shoot, and 
perennial, the stem increasing slowly and upright, forming 
what are recognised as ‘‘ trees,’ and are continued by runners 
rooting at a distance from the parents. In V. cucullata the 
plant is furnished with a tubercled root-stem from which arise 
the leaves and flowers without a stem above ground, producing 
only leaves and flowers. It is deciduous, losing its leaves in 
late summer; it is the latest blooming of the Violets, and 
continued this year into June. The variety I have is Mr. 
Lee’s, there being several types or varieties of this the Hooded 
Violet. The flowers are large, of a deep purple colour, and 


Edward Sutton and General Outram, dark crimson; Mrs.; very numerous. Unfortunately it is inodorous, but nevyerthe- 
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less is fine for moist yet well-drained slightly shaded rock- 
work, and for the open border in rich light well-drained soil. 
All the Violets have as compared with Pansies stout root- 
stems increasing with the age of the plants. In Violets the 
seed capsules seek the soil, their stems becoming prostrate— 
lying upon the ground with the mouth of the capsule down- 
wards, but rising again when the seed ripens, and the capsules 
open. The capsule is much more round in Violets than in 
Pansies, and the valves are consequently more elongated. In 
Violets the leaves proceed from the root, or if from a stem 
they are opposite and simple, whilst in Pansies the leaves are 
alternate, simple, and furnished with permanent leaflets at 
their base, none of the Violets having leaflets at their base. 
The calyx in Violets is imbricate, in Pansies valvate. In the 
direction of the flowers Violets are more or less drooping and 
hooded, Pansies oblique. In Pansies the stems are annual, and 
are replaced by others from the root—t.e., suckers; in Violets) 
the stems are perennial. 

I will now remark that Violets remain as they were. No 
improvement has been effected except that resulting from cul- 


tivation and selection, and it is equally certain that no union’ 


has taken place between Violets and Pansies. Of the latter 
I propose to offer a few further views and cultural hints. 

It is possible that the genus Viola may admit of division into 
more than two sections. Be this as it may, it appears pretty 
clear that Viola cornuta of Switzerland, Y. calcarata of the 
Alps, and V. grandiflora, have an affinity to or for our 
V. tricolor and V. lutea, subjects not very distantly distributed 
as to climatic conditions. When we consider the freedom by 
which Y. tricolor suffered itself to be ennobled into Pansies, 
—the credit thereof being due to a lady, Lady Mary Bonnet, 
daughter of alate Earl of Tankerville, who in a small flower 
garden at Walton-upon-Thames in 1810 or 1812, assisted by 
the gardener, Mr. Richardson—we cannot help being astonished 
at the result. Mrs. Loudon in her pleasing sketch of the history 
of the Pansy in her ‘‘ Gardening for Ladies,” tells us about 
the great variety and beauty of the seedlings. The trade, in 
the person of Mr. Lee of Hammersmith, saw the advantage to 
be derived from the improved culture of the Pansy, and other 
nurserymen kept the “ ball a-rolling,” imparting to the flowers 
size, form, substance, purity of ground, and distinctness of 
golour, until the angular-petaled Viola tricolor could scarcely 
be recognised as the progenitor of the popular florists’ Pansy. 

It were not to be expected that a profusion of flowers desti- 
tute of good shape would be tolerated. Plants now employed 
for decorative purposes must be not only beautiful in the 
mass but have individual flowers which will bear the closest 
scrutiny. A species would no more be tolerated in a choice 
selection of Pansies than a Dog Rose in a border of Roses such 
as that selected from the Rose election; and no florist could 
view a Viola, much as he may admire its beauty, without 
setting to work and resting not until it be converted into his 
ideal of beauty.—G. ApBry. 


SANDY AND DISTRICT FLORAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue eighth annual Exhibition of this flourishing Society was 
held on the 25th inst. in the park of Sandy Place, the residence 
of J. N. Foster, Esq., and it would be difficult to find a more 
suitable place for such a gathering, the park being studded with 
fine old trees, which in hot weather form a very inviting retreat 
to visitors. The well-ordered grounds of Mr. Foster were also 
thrown open to the public; the day was fine, and a large and 
fashionable company assembled. 

The different exhibits were arranged in eight large marquees 
dispersed about the grounds. There were classes for farmers’ 
grain, roots, dairy and other produce, market gardeners, cot- 
tagers, amateurs, gentlemen’s gardeners, and nurserymen; 
poultry, cage birds, dinner-table decorations, &c. The Show 
throughout was a good one, although the vegetables were not 
80 numerous as in former years, owing in a great measure to 
the late hot and dry weather, but those shown were of good 
quality. The show of fruit and flowers was very satisfactory, 
although there was a falling-off in plants, the collection of Mr. 
House of Peterborough not arriving owing to a breaking-down 
on the road. 

There was a large show of Potatoes, and the way in which 
Some of them were judged is worthy of imitation. They were 
boiled, some being peeled and some having their skins on. In 
this competition Early Rose carried off first honours. This 
variety is becoming very popular in this neighbourhood. The 
honey was a grand show, the premier prize going to Mr. Samuel 
Thorne, sen., Ashwell, Herts, fora glass super weighing 101 lbs. ; 


the second prize going to Mr. James Thorne, Ashwell. There 
were five entries for dinner-table decorations, the first prize 
going to Miss J. Pearson, The Hassels, Sandy ; the second prize 
to Mr. Richardson, Sandy Rectory. In the market gardeners’ 
class some good Onions, Carrots, and field Cucumbers were 
shown, the first prize for six Cucumbers going to Mr. D. 
Dickens, Old Warden. Heads of Onion seed were shown in 
Sixes. 

In cut flowers, Asters, Dahlias, Verbenas, &c., were not so 
good as usual, but noticeable were some stands of very fine 
African Marigolds. Roses were both scarce and poor except in 
48's, and in this class Mr. Prince of Oxford staged good blooms. 

Collections of vegetables in eight varieties were good and well 
arranged, as also were the collections of fruit in six varieties, 
The show of Grapes was not large but good, the first prize going 
to Mr. Telbrook for two well-developed bunches of Black Ham- 
burgh, but rather deficient in colour. Good bunches of Muscat 
of Alexandria were shown, but in an unripe state. The show 
of Red and White Currants and Gooseberries was very good. 
There were nine dishes of Cherries, twenty-six dishes of Plums, 
and forty-two dishes of Apples, the first prize going to Bedford- 
shire Foundling. Several good dishes of Tomatoes were shown. 
Of Cucumbers there were eighteen brace of immense size, but, 
as arule, coarse. Tender and True carried off the first prize. 
Peaches and Nectarines were good, and the same may be said of 
Melors, of which seventeen fruits were staged. Owing to the 
delay in making the awards the names of the successful com- 
petitors could not be obtained. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE WIMBLEDON 
GARDENERS’ SOCIETY. 


Tue second “session” of this new and flourishing Society 
was opened on the evening of Friday, the 25th inst., by about 
fifty of the members, who celebrated the occasion by. ‘ «nife 
and fork entertainment,” and after proceedings which may be 
described as socially educational. This institution is worthy of 
note, and a brief recapitulation of its establishment and progress 
may be usefully given, as affording encouragement to gardeners 
in other districts seeking a wholesome mode of uniting together 
for self-improvement and the general advancement of the craft 
in which they are engaged, 

As to the desirability of gardeners meeting together to discuss 
congenial topics there cannot be a dissenting voice, provided 
that the same strict care is taken as at Wimbledon to eschew 
even a savour of that peculiar kind of ‘‘ unionism” which has 
destroyed so much good feeling between employers and em- 
ployed which formerly existed. At Wimbledon, as Mr. Oller- 
head took occasion to say, “the objects of the members of the 
Society were at first misunderstood, and the union of the 
gardeners was interpreted by some as a union of that kind 
which the best of employers regard with abhorrence, as also did 
he as a gardener, and equally did the friends acting with him in 
re-establishing the Society. Their sole object was self-improve- 
ment, their one and only desire being to become more proficient 
in their calling—to become, in fact, better gardeners, and so 
render their services more acceptable to those having or requir- 
ing them. That was their sole aim and ambition, and they had 
no ulterior object in banding themselves together. Since their 
motives had been better understood, aids in the way of gifts 
of books, &c., had been forthcoming, and he felt sure that the 


. Society would be so conducted as to secure further patronage 


and assistance from those who would in the end share in its 
benefits in having the services of competent gardeners, or those 
engaged in adopting every means at their command in making 
themselves proficient.” 

Such sentiments have the right ring about them. That they 
were expressive of the views of all the members assembled was 
clearly manifested. A society founded for such an excellent ob- 
ject is certainly worthy of support, and is almost equally certain 
to be supported. Were similar efforts made in other districts to 
enhance the knowledge and improve the status of the gardeners 
good could not fail to result therefrom. It is not, however, 
every district that contains a sufficient number of gardeners in 
a limited area to form a society which can be self-supporting ; 
but in some localities this obstacle may, perhaps, be surmounted 
by co-operating with some already established kindred institu- 
tion, and in this respect the establishment of the Wimbledon 
Gardeners’ Society affords a useful lesson. 

At Wimbledon there had been a gardeners’ society for some 
years, but it was weak and in a measure effete. Sir Henry 
Peek kindly permitted the few members to meet for discussion 
in the young men’s rooms in the gardens at Wimbledon House. 
The members attending these meetings not being so numerous 
and active as desirable, Sir Henry spoke to his gardener, 
Mr. Ollerhead, by way of resuscitating the Society, and suggested 
the possibility of making arrangements with the Committee of 
the village Reading Society for the use of their lecture hall. 
This being in the ordinary course ofbusiness too costly, it 
occurred to Mr. Ollerhead to enter into an alliance with the 
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village Society, and eventually it was decided that if thirty 
gardeners could be induced to enrol themselves, the managers 
of the village Institute would accept them as ordinary members, 
and, in addition to the general literature would provide them 
with a certain number of gardening periodicals, permit them the 
use of the lecture room for the reading of papers and for dis- 
cussion, and allow them to establish alibrary of gardening books. 
The stipulated number of members soon became doubled, and 
the gardeners became a scource of strength to the Society which 
opened its doors to them, and thus assisting it more completely 
to falfil the purpose for which it was established—as an institu- 
Hon HOR the general improvement of the industrial classes of the 
istrict. 

The alliance has been most successful. The Committee and 
Secretary of the Institute have rendered every assistance and 
granted every facility in their power for the gardening contin- 
gent, and the gardeners have already formed a library includ- 
ing the most practical and useful books in publication. These 
advantages—the garden and general library and reading room— 
are at the disposal of all gardeners for the easy subscription of 
5s. per annum, and in order to participate in them some mem- 
bers come long distances to attend the meetings and discussions. 
Especially is this so with head gardeners, who have been quick to 
perceive the advantages offered, and itis to be hoped that all 
the young men of the district will follow the excellent example 
that has been set them. Acting alone and without the aid of 
the village Institute the Gardeners’ Club could not have been 
in the satisfactory condition that it now is, and without the 
gardeners the Institute could not equally well carry out the in- 
tentions of its founders and managers. Thus the alliance has 
proved one of mutual help, strength, and benefit. 

The success of the amalgamation may well be recorded, for 
the plan which was adopted, and which has been carried out so 
well, is adaptable to other localities, and similar attempts at 
self-improvement cannot fail in adding to the benefits of those 
whic’ we are especially desirous of seeing competent and 
prc.sperous—the gardeners of Britain. 

The opening meeting was a very enjoyable one, and an im- 
petus was given by the remarks of the various speakers to the 
strengthening of the Society, and making it additionally useful 
and flourishing. 

Mr. Wright of the Journal of Horticulture was called upon to 
preside at the meeting, and was supported by Mr. Gordon of the 
Gardeners’ Magazine; Mr. Casswell, the Seoretary of the village 
Institute; Mr. Kinghorn, Sheen Nursery, Richmond ; Mr. Oller- 
head, gardener to Sir Henry Peek, Bart.; Mr. Lyon, gardener to 
A. Schlusser, Esq.; Mr. Moorman, gardener to the Misses 
Christy, &c. 


THE ROSE ELECTION. 


I soup be glad of all replies to this as soon as possible, as 
I am anxious to get the result out before the end of September, 
and I shall therefore be extremely obliged to all those who 
intend to kindly assist if they will send me their lists without 

elay. 

1, Name what you consider the best fifty Roses in cultiva- 
tion, underlining the best twenty; and 

2, Which do you consider the best stock for Hoses ?— 
Josera Hinton, Warminster. 


ASPECTS OF NATURE.—AUGUST. 


Or all months of the year August is richest in colour, for not 
only are the hues of the wild flowers more brilliant than in 
spring, but the fields of golden grain are at their brightest and 
offer a splendid contrast to the surrounding greenery of hedge- 
row, copse, and wood. The reaper cuts both corn and flowers, 
and beneath his glittering scythe or sickle fall some of the 
most beautiful blossoms of the floral garland which twines 
with an unbroken chain the circle of the months. Spenser 
thus describes August— 

“Being rich array’d 

In garments, all of gold downe to the ground, 

Yet rode he not, but led a lovely mayd 

Forth by the lily hand, the which was crown’d 

With eares of corne, and full her hand was found.” 
Full indeed during this most bounteous month, when not 
only the cultivated fruits are ripening in every orchard and on 
every garden wall, but when the clusters of Hazel nuts begin 
to gain a deeper tint, when the Bramble has its white or pinky- 
white blossoms, and its pleasant fruit changing from green to 
deep purple. 

In the corn field the most gorgeous flower of all is the Corn 
Marigold; indeed, during this glowing month a bouquet of 
wildings—as rich in colour, if neither so sweet in perfume nor 
so large in size as the more favoured occupants of the parterre 
—may be culled. For gold we may gather the brilliant Corn 
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Marigold or yellow Oxeye; for blue, as bright and beautiful 


as though reflected from the unclouded ether above, the Cen- 
taurea Cyanus, known by so many names—Cornflower, Hurt- 
sickle, Blue-bonnet, and which the poet has apostrophised as 
Love’s Oracle. 
“There is a flower, a purple flower, 

Sown by the wind, nursed by the shower, 

O’er which love breathed a powerful spell, 

The truth of whispering hope to tell. 

Now, gentle flower, I pray thee tell 

If my lover loves me, and loves me well, 

So may the fall of the morning dew 

Keep the sun from fading thy tender blue.” 
For deep crimson the splendid blossoms of the Saintfoin, 
which, though it is a cultivated plant and much beloved of the 
farmer for fodder, still escapes and grows up in odd places; 
for the white the effective Ox-eyed Daisy may be chosen. We 
may gather such a nosegay from plants that grow on either side 
of many a field path, and nothing will excel its brightness. 

Where such strong contrasts are not desired the hedgerows 
offer numberless plants, less conspicuous doubtless, but scarcely 
less beautiful, being distinguished by variety of form, colour, or 
peculiarity of habit. The field Convolvulus now covers many 
a waste place, clothing with beauty the most unpromising 
spots, and displaying its pretty pale pink petals day after day, 
as though the store was endless. But the Convolvyulus arven- 
sis, delicate and pretty as it is, has a favoured rival in the 
splendid large white Bindweed of the hedgerow, which grows 
so profusely and luxuriantly. A pretty effect may be produced 
where this wilding is abundant in garden hedges by placing a 
few pea-sticks for it to run up; the Convolvulus will twine 
gracefully around the sticks, and will repay the kind attention 
by forming a screen of graceful green leaves and snow-white 
flowers until frost comes to cut down unnoticed weeds and 
carefully tended blossoms indiscriminately. 

On the chalky cliffs which round in the Bay of Broadstairs, 
in the Isle of Thanet, the beautiful crimson flower commonly 
known as Rambling Widow grows in profuse red patches of 
bloom, which hang over the edge of the cliffs towards the sea. 
In the same district also, but not quite so near the sea, the 
lovely blue flowers of the wild Chicory and the pale lavender 
Scabious—which has s0 little in common with the cultivated 
variety, wanting both its velvety appearance and Musk-like 
scent—may be gathered. The Red Campion is a pretty flower, 
though its bloom has a somewhat loose and rugged appear- 
ance; but it is little known, being outvied in brilliancy and 
popularity by the scarlet field Poppy. 

The common yellow Goat’s-beard of the fields is in many 
places known only by the characteristic term of ‘‘ Go-to-bed- 
at-noon,” from the opening and closing of its flowers at 
certain hours of the day, and which inspired Linnejus with 
his idea of a botanical clock. Mrs. Hemans has perpetuated 
the remembrance of the Horologium Flore in the following 
beautiful lines :— 


“ From such sweet signs might the time have flowed 
In a glorious current on, 
Ere from the garden, man’s first abode, 
. The glorious guests were gone. 


* Yet is not life in its real flight 
Mark’d thus—even thus—on earth, 
By the closing of one hope’s delight, 
And another’s gentle birth ? 


“Oh! let us live, so that flower by flower, 
Shutting in turn, may leave 
A lingerer still for the sunset hour, 
A charm for the faded eve.” 

The Marsh-mallow may now be seen in full flower, and 
where the petals have fallen the country children pick the 
round flattish seed vessels and call them cheeses. In France 
the Marsh-mallow is very highly esteemed as an emollient in 
cases of slight cold or cough, and every nurse and every house- 
wife knows how to make Tisane de Mauve and Tisane des 
Violettes, both sovereign domestic remedies in constant re- 
quest during the uncertain spring weather. d 

Some of our summer visitors now begin to leaye us. The 
swifts are the first, evidently liking to live in a perpetual 
spring, for as yet these cannot be driven from our land for the 
lack of food, for the air is filled with insect life, nor has the 
warmth of the atmosphere diminished, except during the 
night. The rooks also, which have remained abroad during 
the hot evenings of summer, now return to roost in their nest 
trees; and the robin, which has with the rest of the merry 
songaters been silent some time, resumes towards the close of 
the month his warblings, to cheer the shortening days with hig 
lively winter notes. The warm autumn nights, when no leaf is 
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stirring and all nature appears hushed in repose, is the season 
when the shrill chirp of the cricket is heard striking somewhat 
discordantly on the perfect quiet of the air, which can scarcely 
be said to be disturbed by the trumpetings of the innumerable 
nats 

; : “ Which, drawn by milky steams at evening hours, 

In gather’d swarms surround the rural bowers. 

What time the gladsome nymphs in chorus sung, 

Rose-gilded legions glittered in the sun.” 

When the corn is gathered and the harvesters rest for a 
while from their labours the work of the sportsman begins ; but 
on the breezy hill sides and among the purple heather on the 
moors, where, during the still warm days, the grouse and the 
plover have reared their young broods, the report of the death- 
dealing gun is heard, and terror and dread reign where so 
lately all was peace and happiness. 

We see the changes of the month as each follows each in 
turn ; we note the distinguishing plants that come and go—the 
insects that aro awakened to life in the spring, that buzz 
during summer and disappear during autumu—while we almost 
forget the little flower with silver crest and golden eye which 
blooms always and everywhere, which ‘“ hides in the forest, 
haunts the clen,” grows along the margin of the dusty road, 
blooms undisturbed over the graves of those who rest in peace 
in God’s acre, and ever perks up its little head on every 
trodden spot iu close vicinity to towns and cities. 

“°Tis Flora’s page—in every place, 
In every season fresh and fair; 
It opens with perennial grace, 
And blossoms everywhere. 


“*Té smiles upon the lap of May, 
To sultry August spreads its charms, 
Lights pale October on its way, 
And twines December’s arms.” 


—T. 8. J. 


WOLLATON HALL. 
THE RESIDENCE OF H. AKROYD, Esa. 

Wo.taton Han is situated about two miles and a half west 
of Nottingham. If occupies a commanding position, and can 
be seen in almost every direction. It is in the centre of a grand 
old park of seven hundred acres, which is enclosed with a brick 
wall from 7 to 10 feet high. The Hall is approached from 
Nottingham either by the way of Lenton or by Old Radford, 
the latter affording tho readiest access to the gardens. The 
Lenton entrance is by a lodge of commanding proportions, and 
in character with the noble structure within the grounds. 

It is impossible to approach the mansion on either side with- 
out being struck with its magnificent proportions and the rich- 
ness of its details. It is supposed to be one of the most beautiful 
mansions of ‘“‘ England in the olden time.” It is entirely 
built of freestone, which came from Ancaster in Lincolnshire, 
on the backs of horses, in exchange for coal produced by the 

_ mines of the estate. The building is square with four large 
towers adorned with pinnacles, and in the centre the body of 
the house rises higher, with projecting coped turrets at the 
corners. Tho front and sides are adorned with square pro- 
jecting Ionic pilasters. The interior is on a grand scale, bas 
many stately apartments, and contains a very extensive and 
valuable collection of paintings by the best masters. Every 
front of the main building and every side of every tower is 
richly decorated, so as to present a very superb whole. The 
park is broken into gentle swells, and in some parts is beauti- 
fully wooded, admitting some picturesque and extensive views 
of the surrounding landscape. It is well stocked with deer, 
and from the flower garden is seen a fine sheet of water en- 
livened with swans and other aquatic birds. 

Passing by the west side of the Hall there is a sunken way, 
which lies between the Hall and the stables, and being over- 
hung with shrubs and trees it is entirely hidden from view. 
This road leads to the large conservatory at the south-west 
corner of the Hall, and the flower garden in front falling 
gently towerds the park. Between the conservatory and the 
gravel walk there is a broad ribbon border filled with spring 
flowers, and though when geen it was past the middle of June 
it was a sheet of floral beauty. Beginning at the back there 
were two rows of Cliveden Blue Pansy, then two rows of Viola 
lutea followed by two rows of red Daisies, then a row of 
Arabis variegata, next a broad band of Aubrietia, succeeded by 
arow of Saxifraga umbrosa with another row of Golden Feather 
Pyrethrum, then Sempervivum californicum, and the outside 
row of Saxifraga hypnoides. The flower beds were also all 
aglow with spring flowers, and for general effect Mr. Gadd 


depends more on Pansies than any other plants. There were 
many mixed beds, but Pansies were the chief feature. I noticed 
one large bed of Pansy Purple Prince, very effective; another 
of Purity, equally good; another of Chrome Yellow, all masses 
of bloom. Then there were several beds filled with dark seed- 
ling Pansies which were very gay and attractive. Other beds 
were filled with Daisies of sorts, Aubrietias, Golden Pyrethrum, 
Imperial Blue Pansy, and the Variegated Thyme. Among the 
many plants used for the embellishment of the spring garden 
there is none more effective than the Variegated Thyme, 
Thymus citriodorus aureus marginatus. On a narrow strip of 
grass that skirts the park I observed several long narrow beds 
planted go as to match with each other. The outside row was 
Veronica incana, with an inner circle of Aubrietia, next Golden 
Pyrethram, then a ring of Forget-me-not, and the centre Wall- 
flowers. The flower garden is well sheltered on each side by 
banks of evergreens and Rhododendrons, the front of it being 
open to the park. 

Turning into the conservatory I found a fine collection of 
Camellias planted in the borders, many of them being 8 and 
10 fect through and 10 and 11 feet high. I cannot enumerate 
all the noble specimens, but amongst them were Chandleri 
13 feet high, Countess of Orkney, Mathotiana, Mathotiana 
alba, Contesea Lavinia Maggi, Lady Hume’s Blush, Imbricata, 
Double White, and many others. From the roof was suspended 
the charming Maréchal Niel Rose, Bignonias and Tacsonias. 
To the left of the conservatory is the Rose garden, but I was 
there too soon to see the Roses in beauty. This garden is 
encircled with Rhododendrons, which were in full bloom, and 
these were backed with fine old Cedars of Lebanon, which 
were interspersed with Lucombe Oaks and grand old Yews. 
Following this walk we come to a fine piece of open lawn, 
studded here and there with.excellent specimens of Cupressus 
Lawgoniana and one or two specimens of Purple Beech that it 
would be difficult to surpass. Coming to the terrace walk, on 
the left there is x broad bank of Rhododendrons about 9 feet 
high and 10 or 12 feet wide, and now and then a white Broom 
jutted out from amongst the dark foliege and mass of bloom; 
and down the centre is a row of standard plants of Acer Ne- 
gundo variegatn. At the termination of this walk a fine 
prospect opens on the vision. There are avenues of Elms 
and Limes radiating in various directions, with the deer re- 
clining beneath their umbrageous branches, giving the whole 
scene a charming park-like appearance. Turning to the left 
we ascend the upper terrace, and now the fine architectural 
proportions of the mansion come out in all their magnificence. 
In proximity to the mansion I observed some venerable Oaks 
and Cedars, and one copper-coloured Beech was 225 feet in 
the circumference of its branches. In the park is an evergreen 
plantation consisting of Piceas, Wellingtonias, and other choice 
Conifers, each having been planted by some member of Lord 
Middleton’s family. 

The kitchen gardens and forcing departments are some little 
distance from the mansion. Near Mr. Gadd’s residence is a 
fine piece of pleasure ground surrounded with Rhododendrons, 
which at the time of my visit were a mass of glowing beauty. 
Among the most conspicuous of them I noticed Lady Hleanor 
Cathcart, Luciferum, Nero, Brutus, Blandyanum, Alarm, Van- 
dyke, catawbiense fastuosum, C. Everestianum, and many 
others equally good. 

We now pass on to the large conservatory, which is 15 or 
18 feet high and 76 feet long. Besides Camellias I noticed a 
fine plant of Araucaria Cunninghamii, large Azaleas, and a 
general collection of greenhouse plants. In front of this con- 
servatory there is a large herbaceous garden, and here many 
favourite old plants are petted and cared for. There was the 
beautiful Spirea Douglasii with its dense plumes of white 
flowers ; Aquilegia glandulosa, one of the most beautiful plants 
of the genus; Anthericum Liliago, a pretty free-flowering per- 
ennial, with grass-like foliage and numerous spikes of white 
flowers ; Lithospermum prostratum, a fine plant for the hardy 
flower garden; Phloxes, Delphiniums, double Pyrethrume, 
plants of great beauty; large Azaleas, Ponies, Potentillas, 
and Dodecatheon Meadia. The walls of the old conservatory 
were draped with Magnolias, Wistarias, and Chimonanthus 
fragrans. 

Pursuing our journey we reach the kitchen garden. The 
walls are all clothed with beautifully trained fruit trees, and 
the various flats were teeming with luxuriant vegetables. 
There are several walls devoted to Apricots, which are pro- 
tected in spring with broad coping boards resting on projecting 
brackets at the top of the wall. Peaches, Pears, and Plumy 
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are well represented, and every tree is in the best possible 
condition. I hardly know which deserves the greatest meed 
of praise, the wall trees or the vegetable crops: both bore the 
impress of superior skill. I was much struck with a flat of 
Sutton’s Queen Broccoli, which was invaluable as a very late 
Broccoli. Many of the heads measured 36 inches and upwards 
in circumference, and they were close and compact. A flat 
of Hicks’s White Cos Lettuce was something wonderful, the 
Lettuces were so large and fine. The Strawberries promised 
abundant crops of fruit, a large quarter of the old Black Prince 
being grown for preserving, and Sir J. Paxton and Eclipse are 
good for table purposes. arly Prolific was not very promising 
in the open ground, but as a forcing Strawberry Mr. Gadd 
considers it without an equal. Strawberries are forced ex- 


tensively, and at the time of my visit (June 17th) they were 
On the south wall there is a range of lean-to 


a grand sight. 
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| houses 480 feet long, divided into eight compartments of Peach 
| houses and vineries, and every available spot was occupied 
with French Beans and Strawberries. These houses were in 
the same good keeping as the rest part of the garden. 

At the west end of the kitchen garden there is another block 
of useful span-roofed houses; the first being a Pine house, 
60 feet by 13 feet, and well furnished with young Pines in 
luxuriant health. The second is a Melon house 30 feet long, 
the fruit in various stages of growth. The chief varieties grown 
were Read’s New Hybrid Scarlet-flesh, a beautiful netted variety 
of most delicious flavour; and Eastnor Castle Green-flesh, 
a hybrid between Beechwood and Victory of Bath, a delicious 
variety, the plant being a free grower and setter. There 
was also in this house a miscellaneous collection of stove 
plants. The third house, 30 feet long, contained Cucumbers. 
| Rollisson’s Telegraph and Pearson’s Long Gun appeared to 


Beate sas 
Fig. 24.—Wo 
be relied on for the main crop; but there were several plants 
of the Duke of Connaught and Tender and True, the latter 
proving a first-rate Cucumber. Two or three days before my 
visit Mr. Gadd cut three fruit from a plant of Tender and True 
which measured 7 feet. In the Palm house I noticed in par- 
ticular a fine Passiflora Buonapartea blooming in great pro- 
fusion, and a Clerodendron splendens. In the show house, 
which is 75 feet long, there were huge Brugmansias, Tree 
Ferns, Musas, healthy Orange Trees, &c., and from the roof 
were suspended Climbing Devoniensis, Gloire de Dijon, and 
Maréchal Niel Roses. The Fern stove was furnished with a 
fine collection of healthy well-grown Ferns interspersed with 
Gardenias, which filled the house with the most delicious 
odour. On the roof were Hoya carnosa, Jasminum Sambac, 
Rhynchospermum jasminoides, and Stephanotis floribunda, 
In the large plant house there was a large collection of Pelar- 
goniums of the greenhouse section, and the same may be said 
of the Zonals. The New Holland house was filled with 
hardwooded plants, Ericas and Epacrises predominating. 
The pillars were draped with Tropwolums of the Lobbianum 
section. The stove, 35 feet long, was crowded with such 
plants as are used in the present style of dinner-table and 
house decoration, all in excellent health. The last house I 
entered was a successional Pine house. 

Behind the range of vineries and Peach houses there is a 
very commodious potting shed heated with hot water. It is 
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rare in noticing gentlemen’s seats that the potting shed comes 
in for a note of observation, but that at Wollaton is well 
worthy of imitation. In a shed of this description plants 
may be brought from warm structures in cold weather either 
to be repotted, sponged, or staked, and the work can be per- 
formed without danger to the plants and with comfort to the 
workmen. There is also a convenient place for fumigating, 
which must be a great advantage when only a few plants are 
infested with insects, or when it is not convenient to fumi- 
gate them in the house in which they are growing. ‘The fruit 
room is also a model of perfect arrangement. All the trays 
are moveable, and fifty bushels of fruit can be stored away 
in single layers. On a bed of coal ashes I noticed a fine batch 
of Chrysanthemums. Mr. Gadd grows these plants on single 
stems; they are never stopped from the time they come from 
the cutting pot, and he succeeds in producing flowers of pro- 
digious size. 

Ihave dwelt longer on these gardens than I intended, and 
now the notice is very imperfect, there are so many objects of 
interest deserving to be recorded. I wended my way across 
the park and kept by the Lenton lodge. From the mansion 
to the lodge it is.about a mile and a quarter. There is a noble 
avenue of Limes about three-quarters of a mile long—* tall 
ancestral trees ’’—planted on each side the carrriage drive, the 
branches meeting overhead and forming a leafy arch of great 
beauty. From the Limes to the lodge there is an avenue of 
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Wellingtonia gigantea half a mile long, about 10 or 12 feet | 
high, but they will never equal in beauty the splendid avenue 
of Limes.—R. 


PYROLA ROTUNDIFOLIA. 


Onur figure represents one of the most charming families of 
They are by no 


dwarf-growing hardy plants in cultivation. 
means a numerous race, 
but it sometimes hap- 
pens that the less in 
number are the species 
the greater is the in- 
terest attaching to them. 
The greater number of 
these plants are natives 
of Britain, while some 
are from North America 
and the Pyrenees ; but 
no matter where they 
are from, they form one 
of the choicest groups of 
plants that we possess. 
Why they have remained 
so long in background 
and been excluded from 
our rockeries and other 
shaded situations is to 
me incomprehensible. 
Their evergreen pear- 
shaped foliage is a suffi- 
cient recommendation 
for them, to say nothing 
of their spikes of white 
and other coloured flow- 
ers. They are met with 
in shaded and sheltered 
alpine regions among 
decaying vegdtable mat- 
ter. They are very ac- 
commodating when tak- 
en in hand for decora- 
tive purposes, and they 
are fine for exhibition 
in the spring and sum- 
mer. Afford them the 
elements under which 
they are found, andthen 
success is almost a cer- 
tainty. 

They are admirable 
plants for cool ferneries 
under glass in the shade, 
but they are impatient 
of wet, and must be pro- 
vided with efficient 
drainage. A mixture of 
peat, leaf soil, and coarse c 
grit is a suitable com- 
post for them to grow 
in, but with the best at- 
tention we sometimes 
have the reward of foli- 
age only, or accompanied 
with only very few flow- 
ers, while at other times we are richly rewarded with a full 
supply of beautiful flowers. They are charming flowers for 
the bouquet and any other decorative purpose for which cut 
flowers are adapted. 

They are increased by seed and division, which is best done 
when the plants have done flowering. The kinds most gene- 
rally met with are P. media, P. minor, P. rotundifolia, P. se- 
cunda, and P. elliptica, but they are all worthy of culture, and 
ought to have a place in all collections of rock and border 
plants.—N. 


Fig. 25.—Pyrona 


GRAPES AT KEDDLESTON HALL. 


Your correspondent ‘‘H. C.” was perfectly right in last 
weck’s Journal when he said the Grapes of this place were very 
noteworthy. I saw them the other day, and I must say they 
are the most remarkable crop of Black Hamburgh Grapes I 


have ever seen. There are a good many vineries about the 
place, but at present I will only notice two of them, or one in 
particular. This one is 40 feet long by 84 in width. Sixteen 
years ago it was planted with Peach trees. The border was 
made to suit them with common garden soil mixed with a 
quantity of decayed vegetable matter from the rubbish heap. 
This border was only made 2 feet deep and 84 wide. Peaches 
were planted on the back wall, and still grow and do well there. 
Asthe exposure is due 
south it was found in- 
tensely hot inside in the 
summer time. To se- 
cure a partial shade Mr. 
Jackson the gardener 
planted a Black Ham- 
burgh Vine at the front 
and in the centre of the 
house. At first the canes 
were trained along each 
way from the centre to 
the two ends of the 
house, and when this 
was accomplished a rod 
was taken up each of 
the 11-feet rafters,which 
are 9 in number. This 
is the form of the Vine 
at the present time. It 
has invariably produced 
and finished. splendid 
crops since it came into 
a bearing state some 
twelve yearsago. Near- 
ly every year there have 
been bunches cut weigh- 
ing over 6 lbs. This 
year there are fifty 
bunches on the Vine; 
one or two of them have 
been cut which weighed 
54 1bs. each. About half 
the number on the Vine 
will reach this weight, 
and the remainder will 
at least run from 3% to 
4 lbs. Altogether the 
bunches must average 
4 lbs. each, which brings 
the entire crop on the 
one Vine over 14 stones. 
The bunches are all well 
formed ; the berries very 
large, well coloured, and 
not the remotest sign of 
shanking or any other 
kind of disease about 
them. The leaves, too, 
are healthy and green 
and of great substance. 
From the first to the 
last the border is water- 
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ve ed with manure water 
drained from rotten 
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ther the border was co- 
vered to the depth of a few inches with cut grass from the 
lawn. No doubt the roots must have passed into the outside 
border, which is 8 feet wide; but this has no special treatment 
for the benefit of the Vine, as it is cropped with Potatoes or 
some other kind of vegetable annually. 

It may be as well to remark that the Vine is started slowly 
into growth in March. There is only a flow-and-return 4-inch 
pipe in the house, therefore a strong heat cannot be maintained 
early in the season or in cold weather. The only time the 
Vine is syringed is during the period it is in bloom. 

The other house to which I have referred is the same width, 
but 45 feet in length. Peaches are also growing in this one, 
and there are two Black Hamburgh Vines planted in the front. 
They are trained in the same way as the single one. The 
bunches in this house will average from 3 to 4 lbs., and they 
are equally as well finished as those in the first house. The 
treatment they receive in this house is precisely the same as 
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in the former, and Mr. Jackson can only attribute the slight | dependent of its honey-cups and the “ bast” which it furnishes 


deficiency in the one from the other through having to restrict | 


the two Vines more than the one. 

This is & very strong case in favour of the extension system 
of Vine-growing. Lord Scarsdale takes a great delight in his 
Grapes, and well he may, as better crops no one need desire 
to possess orses, Just fancy going into a house 40 feet by 83, 
and being able to cut from twenty to thirty bunches of superb 
Black Hamburgh Grapes, and not one of them under 5 lbs. 
each.—J. Murr. 


SMALL FRUITS IN TREE FORM. 


Many of our most prominent pomologists have taken the 
ground that fruit trees of every description succeed best in our 
hot dry climate when allowed to branch from the ground ; that 
the action of the sun’s rays on the long naked trunk is highly 
injurious to its health and productiveness. Some even go so 
far as to say that the Apple, the most reliable of American 
orchard trees, will yield a far larger profit and show a higher 
state of vigour when trained in the shape of a large bush than 
when trimmed up as a tall standard, and they bring such con- 
vincing proofs as the growing trees to sustain their arguments. 
That there is a great deal of truth in this reasoning as well as 
notable exceptions to the rule we are forced to admit; but the 
system, as a system, is correct, and should be more generally 
carried out by our fruit-growers in training their young trees. 

One of the most curious instances of the standard form 
yielding better results than the dwarf is exemplified in the new 
standard Currants and Gooseberries now on exhibition at the 
Centennial grounds in Philadelphia. These pretty little trees, 
for they are exceedingly ornamental, were planted in one of the 
beds the past spring, have received no extra care either in 
mulching or watering, and yet they have made a fine growth 
in eyery instance, and perfected very large crops of superior 
fruit. An unanswerable argument in their favour so far is, 
that there has never been the least symptom of mildew either 
on foliage or fruit, but whether this feature will remain per- 
manent has to be tested; it seems really too good to prove 
true. Seedlings from the Lancashire varieties raised in this 
country will frequently produce perfect fruit for a few years, 
and then fall into the evil ways of their parents; grafted in 
the manner described, however, this disease may not attack 
them, and we hope for the best. 

The stock used for the purpose is the common Missouri 
Currant (Ribes aureum) trained to a single stem, and it is 
astonishing how the grafts appear to favour this species. The 
originator claims that the influence of the root is what pre- 
vents the mildew from appearing, and I see no cause to doubt 
his arguments, as seeing is certainly believing. These little 
trees are not entirely new in this country, as they have been 
tested in New Jersey for several years past, and with the most 
complete success so far. It is indeed a novel and very orna- 
mental sight to see these miniature trees with their weight of 
fruit depending from the branches, and in some instances with 
both Gooseberries and Currants in tiers one above another of 
the largest size. Charles Downing, who will not lend his infiu- 
ence to a doubtinl fruit, has given them his endorsement, and 
Dr. Siedhof of New Jersey has been growing them for more 
than seven years to his entire satisfaction.—(New York Tribune.) 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 
No. 3. 

THE eye is familiar with the Lime in walks, avenues, ard 
Equares, where, under favourable conditions, it has a striking 
and graceful effect, and special attractions in the fragrant 
scent of its flowers and the summery hum of the bees as they 
sip their honey. The smoker knows no choicer rendezvous 
than the Lime walk for the enjoyment of a quiet ‘‘ weed ;” 
and a specimen of a very perfect Lime walk with interwoven 
canopy may be seen in the gardens of Trinity College, Oxford. 
The drawback to the Lime is a freakiness of growth in even 
the clays and gravels that are said to suit it best. A consider- 
able difference will occur between two Limes in the same 
avenue, and the disparity from the Elms, which were probably 
planted at the same date, will be found much greater in some 
than others. A feature, too, which does not enhance the 
keauty of the Lime, though it has a solid raison d’étre as an 
asylum for small birds, is the dense thicket of twigs and shoots 
which often grow out of its very centre or heart. Still the 


Lime may claim to be au ornamental tree; whilst its uses, in- | 


for mat-making and plant-tying, consist in supplying the best 
of woods for the carver, the smooth-grained, insect-proof, pale- 
yellow material, which yielded such delicate and enduring 
handiwork to the touch and under the graving tool oi Grinling 
Gibbons. Specimens of this are to be seen at Chatsworth, 
Windsor, and St. Paul’s, with the lines still fresh and sharp 
after a lapse of two hundred years; and another splendid 
example of this famous artist’s skill is the carving in the 
saloon and rooms adjoining it at Holme Lacy, Herefordshire. 
Another use of the Linden wood is for the sounding-boards of 
pianos, as it is less inclined to warp than other timber. The 
Tilia alba is a variety of the T. europxa, with a silvery under- 
leaf; and there is an American Lime which differs from the 
European in having its young shoots brown instead of bright 
red. 

Walk we next into the Beech wocds for the charm of dryness 
under foot, and in autumn the yellow and amber iints over- 
head, no less than for the grace and nobility of contour which 
no tree critic except Gilpin has attempted to deny. Prece- 
dence might be claimed for the Sweet Chestnut, but that is 
a naturalised alien; whereas, but for Cesar’s statement that 
there was no Beech in England, we should claim it as a native. 
As park timber, in clumps, pairs and triplets, it has a fine 
efiect ; and though ill suited to mix too much with other trees 
will thrive apace amidst its own kind. It makes the best end 
densest of hedges, except the Yew and Holly, and there is no 
tree better for a screen fence. In habit it varies with its con- 
ditions. Drawn up by contiguous trees, its clean straight stem 
of a smooth olive grey is eminently graceful, as witness the 
two giants of straight and branchless trunk, named the King 
and Queen, at Ashridge, Lord Brownlow’s seat in Herts, the 
finest samples of their kindin England. Where, however, it 
stands alone, its form is that of an expansive round-headed 
tree, apt to be short of stem, but having its head composed of 
crowding branches, which bend, curve, and inarch in various 
fashions. The finest example probably of this type in Huropa 
is a Beech at Newbattle Abbey, near Edinburgh, with a bole 
of 33 feet at 2 feet from the ground, a height of 160 feet, and 
an overspread of branches not less than 120 feet in cirenm- 
ference. Its lower branches arch over till they reach the 
ground, when they assume an upright growth, disguised in 
summer by ample foliage. This tree, planted according to 
tradition in the sixteenth century, is an exception to the rule 
that the Beech, which reaches its prime at seventy or eighty 
years, decays rapidly after a century or a century and a half. 
An illustration of it is given in the Gardener’s Chronicle, 
October 24, 1874. The Beech grows kindest on chalky soils, 
as in Kent, Berks, and the midlands; butit does well on clayey 
loam and generally where the subsoil is dry. Had we space, 
it might be shown that mycologists and entomologists have 
their special interests connected with the Beech; but it must 
suffice us to notice a form of disease to which it is subject, and 
which we have not seen noticed in the books on arboriculture. 
This is a woolly white mould upon the bark of tall clear- 
stemmed trees, resembling in appearance the American blight 
on the Apple’s bark. It is suid to be eurable by copious 
dressings of oil; but the remedy is a laborious one, and in the 
meanwhile trees thus affected pine and shrivel. A notice of 
the Beech would be incomplete without a reference to the 
Purple Beech, and its sub-variety the Copper Beech, which are 
such effective contrasts to the green leaves of the garden and 
lawn in all their phases of colour. Our trees of this kind are 
produced chiefly by in-arch grafting from the stock of the 
original tree discovered a century ago in a wood of Germany. 
A weeping Beech and a variety with leaves blotched with yellow 
or white are worth consideration. 

Linnzus and his contemporaries regarded the Sweet Chest- 
nut as a species of Beech, trom which, however, it differs 
generically in haying long and cylindrical and not globular 
catkins. For its well-girthed twisted trunk, broad leaves of, 
a dark glossy green, and comparatively lightsome head, the 
Castanea vesca is entitled to rank amongst the trees of the 
park, though it is no match for the Oak or many other timbers 
in durability and soundness. On deep sandy loam or a rich 
gravel it is good timber enough up to thirty-five or forty 
years, and does well for gates and rails, or at a much earlier 
date for hop-poles and barrel-staves. But after fifty or sixty 
years, dialling or decay is apt to detach the annual layers 
from each other, and the tree becomes shaky. Its economic 
virtue is, strange to say, its precocity. In France, Spain, 
and Italy, from which last the Romans probably brought it 
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hither on that account, it is valued for its fruit, which makes 
@ species of flour, and serves the purpose of our Potato; but 
with us who cannot grow les marrons of our neighbours, it 
is simply a dessert fruit, and even then rarely home-grown. 
It is propagated from the nuts when well ripened ; but the tree 
has but a moderate amount of flavour in this country, and not 
such as one might expect from the size of ancient samples of 
it at Croft Castle—where some of the Chestnuts are from 76 to 
80 feet in height, with a girth of 25 or 26 feet—at Nettlecombe 
in Somersetshire, and in Dean Forest and its border. The 
Tortworth Chestnut on the other side of the Severn was a 
boundary tree in Stephen’s reign, and is computed to have 
seen eleven centuries. It bore fruit small but abundant in 
1788, and in 1721 was 19 yards in circumference; but it is now 
very dilapidated, and its girth of 60 feet at 4 feet from the 
ground is a trifle to the famous Chestnut of Mount Etna, the 
Castagna di cento cavalli, which was 204 feet in girth, and of 
the capacity of which the name gives anidea. But the Sweet 
Chestnut’s claim to consideration is its picturesque effect at 
other seasons, as well as in its autumnal leaf, which abides 
longer and is of a richer gold than its namesake the Horse 
Chestnut (Aisculus hippocastanum), a much later introduc- 
tion to Great Britain from Thibet, of much less value as timber, 
and of a wholly different botanical family. The sole likeness 
is in the form, not the sayour of the nut. The merit of the 
Horse Chestnut, which commends it for environing walks, 
drives, and lake banks, is its massive and luxuriant foliage, 
especially when ‘‘the richness of its velvet drapery is em- 
broidered over with millions of silver flowers.’’ Compared 
with these clusters of delicate white, tinted and relieved by as 
delicate pink and gold, the blossom of the Sweet Chestnut is 
dull and flat. For a charming variety of the Horse Chestnut 
the roseate-tinted C. rubicunda may be easily grown, as also 
the less known Pavia lutea, a smooth Horse Chestnut of 
elegant foliage and habit. We may mention, too, a variety of 
the Sweet Chestnut likely to prove quite hardy, the C. chryso- 
phylla introduced from California, which is remarkable for 
its bright golden-yellow underleaf. 

But lest the reader should tire of a prolonged march past, 
in which each deciduous tree follows another, we shall resort 
to the device of grouping, which has been used with such effect 
by Mr. Mongredien in his ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs for English 
Plantations.’ The reds and yellows which predominate in an 
autumnal landscape suggest one such group, which has been 
partially anticipated; the towering and spiral tree-forms which 
stand out from such a landscape, and a group to which some 
of these belong, the;traes that love the waterside, a second; and 
a third having been devoted to such as will endure town smoke, 
whatever space remains will of right belong to the Conifers. 
From the outlook we occupy, say on the last day of October, 
the eye comprehends within the lawn precincts the reddish- 
yellow of the Sumach, the less ruddy yellow tints of the com- 
mon Medlar, the green-yellow of the Mulberry, and the burnished 
gold of the Norway Maple. Just beyond, a week ago, might 
have been seen the red foliage of the Bird Cherry, and at no 
great distance the rich crimson of the Pear leaf. Were fruit 
trees within our scope we might dilate on the lovely white 
blossom of the Medlar and Cherry in gpringtide, and the 
colour and grain of the Cherry wood when felled and con- 
verted. To these may beadded the leafage of the Liquidamber 
just changing at the same season to a bright red from a golden 
amber, and the Salisburia adiantifolia, the leaves of which 
turn to a golden tint before they succumb to sharp frost. But 
a8 we are upon timber trees way must be made for the Maples; 
and first among them the presumably British Sycamore (Acer 
Pseudo-platanus), which puts on its autumnal brown-red, as 
Cowper notes, ‘“‘ere autumn yet hath changed the woods,” 
lest perhaps the change should go by default, so quick is it to 
part with its leaves, it may be owing to the density of its 
foliage, which adapts it for sheltering the sunny side of a 
dairy. A variegated Sycamore with white blotches on its leaf 
is a favourite and healthy-looking variety, and there are one 
or two others of more recent introduction. Against the fault 
of the Sycamore, that it does not carry height in proportion 
to its girth, may be urged the fact that it is a quick-growing 
tree of great durability, and in request with cabinet-makers, 
moulders, and turners. For a lighter carriage perhaps the 
Norway Maple (A. platanoides) may be preferred, a tree of 
first-rate growth, and as desirable for its uses as its ornament. 
Tts early light green turns to brilliant yellow. It is lightsome 
in form and outline, and its timber exhibits the same beauty 
of fibre as the Bird’s-eye Maple of America. The form of its 


leaf is like that of the Western Plane, and it merits well the 
consideration of the planter. Mongredien recommends the 
variety called Acer Pl. colchicum rubrum for its dark red 
leaves ; and it is worth while to try also for contrast the Sugar 
Maple (A. saccharinum), the smooth green leaf of which, with 
glaucous underleaf, changes in autumn to orange and crimson. 
This variety is the American Bird’s-eye. Other species from 
North America are A. eriocarpum and A. rubrum, both of 
which are very susceptible of frost, and an Himalayan Maple of 
very recent introduction does not as yet encourage the hope ofits 
becoming hardy in this country. It is curious that two of the 
Poplars from North America, P. balsamifera and P. candicans, 
invert the order of colouring, exhibiting a soft yellow when 
their leaves expand in early spring, but changing with full 
maturity to a deep green with whitish-green underleaf. 

But the Poplars are chief amongst our spiral and columnar 
tree forms. Who has not realised the character which a triplet 
of Poplars adds to a rural landscape, as they tower above the 
hedgerows and the lesser timber trees; or the semblance to 
a pinnacled cathedral put on by a group of these in the far 
distance, as it overtops the Oaks, and Elms, and Beeches that 
intervene? For ornament to the landscape, and upright, 
tapering, Cypress-like growth, there is nothing to beat the 
Lombardy Poplar (P. fastigiata). Itis the tree ‘ which wept 
amber on the banks of Po”? in classic fable; and even where 
it does not, as at Great Tew, attain the height of 120 feet, its 
rapid growth enables it to contrast signally with trees of lower 
and spreading habit, and to ‘“ diversify,’ as Grigor expresses 
it, ‘‘the regularity of the sky-mark.” In leaf it much re- 
sembles the later-foliaged Black Poplar, and its habit when 
swept bodily by the breeze, and when it 

“like a feather waves from head to foot,” 

is a sight to remember. Intermediate in habit between it and 
the Black is the monilifera or Black Italian, the fastest grower 
of the Poplars, which on stiffish soil or near running water 
attains to 100 feet, and makes planks for the largest buildings, 
that are neither apt to split nor toignite. Distinct from these 
is the Abele, with a dark green upper and downy white under 
leaf, the hardiest variety of which is the common White 
Poplar (called acerifolia, from its deep-lobed leaf). The fault 
of the Grey Poplar is its tendency to realise the proverb, 
“Soon ripe, soon rotten.” Full grown at forty years, and 
haying a stem of 40 feet clear of branches, it is apt to take 
heart-rot at sixty. For its many associations the tall “ light 
quivering Aspen” should be planted (which may best be done 
as a seedling); and, unlike most of its tribe, it is a native. 
Of elegant form and motion, it has a rich green foliage, which 
turns eventually to bright yellow. Its chief drawback is a 
tendency to innumerable suckers. Its slimmer allied species, 
called the Athenian Poplar, though it hails from the Nortk 
American, not the Greek, Athens, is in some respects a more 
ornamental tree. 

Next after the Poplars for upright and columnar growth 
comes the Irish Yew, a somewhat sombre fastigiate evergreen 
of moderate height from Fermanagh; and among the Cypresses, 
Thujas, Biotas, and Junipers we shall meet with other trees 
of this habit and of more aspiring stature. A Pyrenean Oak, 
unnoticed earlier in our remarks, but hardy about London, 
whatever it be further north, the Quercus fastigiata, has a 
growth and shape by no means unlike the Lombardy Poplars. 
In its finest development the Occidental Plane might rank 
with this class, having an upright and quasi-fastigiate growth 
(of from 70 to 100 feet), which distinguishes it from the 
Oriental Plane, a tree from its rounded form and bright 
flickering foliage is eminently suited for the lawn or pleasure 
ground. The Western Plane has this in common with the 
Lombardy and other Poplars, thatit attains its greatest growth 
by the waterside. It is the same with the Willows and the 
tall American Birch (Betula excelsa), introduced about a 
century ago, and reaching in North America a stately well- 
branched growth of 80 feet.—(Quarterly Review.) 


DIOSPYROS KAKI. 


I wave thought of trying this in a pot in an orchard house, 
but fear there are few who can speak from experience as to the 
probability of success. The three questions I want answered 
are—Ist, Does the plant break readily from the old wood, so 
that the tree may be kept compact? 2nd, Does it fruit when 
small, say as readily as a Peach tree? 3rd, Is the fruit worth 
the trouble? This is, of course, a matter of taste. A person 
writing from Japan said that the fruits there were generally 
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bad, but that the Kaki was pleasant and good. I shall be 
glad if information can be given by anyone having experience 
of this fruit.—G. S. 


DOVER FLORAL AND FRUIT EXHIBITION. 


Tuts was held on the 29th inst. in the grounds of Dover Priory, 
and merited praise in all the divisions. The cut flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables were especially excellent. A fuller notice we 
hope to publish next week, but we must promptly particularise 
the success of one exhibitor, so well known and welcomed in 
our pages—the Rev. H. Honywood Dombrain. He had awarded 
to him the chief prize and a second for Gladioluses, and it is 
enhanced by the fact that he had as a competitor Mr. Baker, 
whose collection is so vastly larger in numbers than Mr. Dom- 
brain’s. The Gladioluses in his first-prize stand were Blanche, 
Murillo, Norma, Adolphe Brogniart, Lady Bridport, Sir Red- 
mond Barry, Marie Stuart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Madame Des- 
portes, Genievra, and Leda. 

We would observe that the excellence of Mr. Dombrain’s 
flowers were done justice to by their superior arrangement and 
the style in which each spike was displayed. This was rendered 


more striking by some of the competing collections appearing | 


distasteful by the careless way in which the spikes were placed 
in the stands.—G. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


We have received the schedule of the INTERNATIONAL Hor- 
TICULTURAL EXHIBITION Which is to be held at Dundee on the 
7th, 8th, and 9th of September. The schedule is very com- 
prehensive, numbering 206 classes—namely, 64 for fruit, 57 for 


plants, 36 for cut flowers, 10 for table decorations, &., and | 


39 for vegetables. The prizes offered are liberal, amounting 
in the aggregate to upwards of £1000, besides gold and silver 
cups and medals. For twenty sorts of fruit, prizes of £15, 


£15, and £10 are offered; a gold cup of the value of £20 being | 
given by the Earl of Strathmore to the winner of the first | 


prize. For eight varieties of Grapes a gold medal ig added to 


the first prize of £15, the second prize being £12, and third | 


prizes £7. For twelve stove and greenhouse plants prizes of 
£20, £15, and £10 are offered, a gold medal being provided 


for the winner of the first prize; a gold medal is also offered | 


in the class for nine stove and greenhouse plants. Messrs. 
Dickson & Turnbull give a silver medal to the winner in the 
elass for six greenhouse plants in flower, and Messrs. Robert- 
son & Galloway a similar medal for twelve spikes of Gladioli. 


A special committee is appointed to take charge of the exhibits, | 


and every facility is offered to intending exhibitors. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the railway companies to carry 
plants, &c., at a single fare for the double journey, such plants 
&e., not changing ownership; and the Caledonian, North 
British, Glasgow and South-Western, and Highland Railway 
Companies have agreed to carry all passengers going to the 
Exhibition the double journey for a single fare—the tickets to 
be available from Wednesday, September 6th, to Monday, Sep- 
tember 11th, on condition that the railway tickets are stamped 
at the Show. A large and successful gathering is anticipated. 


—— Rev. W.F. Rapciyrre writes as follows on PEs PROTEC- 
TION :—‘‘ Before sowing Peas dip them into benzoline and im- 
mediately sow them. Mice will not touch them before they 
come up, and sparrows will not damage them after they are 
up. Aloes dissolved in water is also a good protection. Put 
the Peas into the solution the night before sowing. The sorts 
I use, and they are good, are Ringleader, Princess Royal, and 
British Queen. Gardeners and amateurs love, like Athenians, 
some new thing. The prices charged for new Peas are enor- 
mous: 7s. 6d. for a quarter of a pint amounts to £96 per 
bushel of thirty-two quarts !”’ 


—— Tue second show of the season of the Burron-on- 
Trent Horricutturat Society, which was held on the 23rd 
inst., was very successful. There was a good show of stove 
and greenhouse plants, Ferns, Roses, Stocks, Hollyhocks, 
Dahlias, bouquets, Marigolds, Phloxes, and Verbenas. Among 
the fruits there were some fine black and white Grapes, 
Cherries, Apricots, and Apples. The best specimens of vege- 
tables might be found among the French Beans, Celery, Car- 
rots, and Potatoes. Mr. W. Bennett, gardener to Mr. M. T. 
Bass, M.P., Rangemore, was first for stove plants, Begonias, 
Ferns, collection of miscellaneous plants, table decorations, 
cut flowers, collection of fruit, Pine, Black Hamburgh Grapes, 
black any other sort, Peaches, Nectarines, Cherries, Black Cur- 


Mr. Tobin, gardener to Mr. F. Gretton, Bladon House; Mr. E. 
Hollis, gardener to Mr. J. T. Poyser, Stapenhill; Mr. G. Gough, 
Little Malvern; Mr. G. Chitty, gardener to Mr. Guy Nadin; 
Mr. H. Draycott, Leicester; Mr. F. Wood, Derby; Mr. W. 
Cunningham, The Forge; Mr. G. Bentley, gardener to Mr. 
R. 8. Tomlinson; Mr. T. Wilson, gardener to Mr. J. Nadin, 
Ashby Road; Messrs. Perkins & Sons, Coventry ; Capt. Webb, 
Lichfield; HE. D. Salt, Esq., Newton; Mr. R. Spencer, gar- 
dener to Mr. R. Ratcliff; Mr. H. Frettingham, Beeston, &c. 


—— By the kind permission of Lord Eversley the gardens 
at Hecxrrenp Pxrace, Winchfield, may be inspected by the 
public on the 4th, 11th, and 18th of September; and from the 
well-known reputation of Mr. Wildsmith both as a flower-garden 
and fruit cultivator a treat of a high order may be anticipated 
by those who can ayail themselves of the privilege which is 
now again offered by the noble owner of these renowned gar- 
dens. Applications for tickets of admission should be made to 
Mr. Wildsmith. 


—— WE recently noticed in the flower garden at Wimbledon 
House some fine plants of CHAmmpucE DIACANTHA, which 
are noticeable as having been raised from s2ed sown last 
autumn in the open border, the seedlings having had no other 
protection during the winter than that afforded them by a 
common hand-light. That, Mr. Ollerhead states, is the best 
mode of raising a supply of these distinct plants; and now 
that he has shown us how easily they may be produced they 
will probably be found in more gardens in the future than has 
hitherto been the case. Tho seed may be sown in light soil in 
September, and the plants may remain with the slight pro- 
tection alluded to until they are large enough for removal in 
the spring. C. cassabon# may be increased in the same simple 
manner. 


—— A coRRESPONDENT Writes thus on the subject of To- 
MATOES PREVENTING WASPS FROM ENTERING VINERIES:— 
“Those who find Tomatoes a deterrent of wasps have either 
different kinds of wasps or different sorts of Tomatoes to deal 
with than those coming under my experience. In the vinery 
in my charge Tomatoes are largely grown, and they are no 
more effectual in frightening away the wasps from the Grapes 
than is a hat stuck on a stick in driving away the blackbirds 
from the Strawberries. If any gardener has a Tomato that 
will really keep wasps out of a vinery, I shall take it as a great 
favour if he will send me a pinch of seed through the Editors 
of the Journal of Horticulture, and for which I will gladly pay 
postage.” 


—— ConsiDERABLE attention having been given recently to the 
cultivation of HryEA BRASILIENSE, which yields the best rubber 
or caoutchouc, imported from Para in Brazil for introduction 
to Ceylon and other tropical countries, it will doubtless be of 
interest to give particulars of the first large consignment. The 
seads were received at Kew in June of the present year, and just 
at the expiration of eight weeks thirty-eight Wardian cases, 
each containing fifty plants, weresent to Ceylon. Other cases 
have been sent to Singapore, and about 2600 plants will alto- 
gether be distributed. The seeds live but a short time, and in 
the present importation scarcely 4 per cent. were alive when 
received. The number was about seventy thousand, and as 
each is as large as an average Gooseberry the space occupied was 
considerable. The plants grow with great rapidity, as must be 
imagined from the time within which the seeds were received 
and the plants sent away—indeed the cases had to be of such 
a height that would allow the plants room for growth during 
their confinement. The growth is not continuous from the 
first; after producing the first few leaves there is a few days’ 
cessation, then when the stem is so far firm another rapid 
growth is commenced. 


— WE have received from Mr. W. Loven, Weayerthorpe, 
York, a post Box containing Strawberry plants and cut flowers, 
which arrived in a perfectly fresh state. The box is worthy 
of notice. It is made of stout cardboard, ingeniously folded 
and pinned at the ends. Mr. Lovel states that these boxes 
can be made by a boy at the rate of eight or ten per hour, and 
their costis not more than a halfpenny to a penny each, accord- 
ing to size. Any person can make them after seeing a pattern. 
They require no stitching and no paste, and would be much 
used if generally known. 


—— Tue ‘ CorrEsPonDENcE BoranrquE” for 1876 has just 
been published. It is a directory of all the botanic gardens, 


rants, Scarlet Beans, French ditto, Cauliflowers, Carrots, white | professors, curators, and distingnished botanists throughout 


Celery, and culinary herbs. 


Other successful exhibitors were * the world, and is one of the most valuable publications of the 
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day. When we say it is produced under the direction of 
M. Ed. Morren of Liége we have a guarantee that the informa- 
tion it contains is reliable. 


Tae Layenper Harvest.—The recent heat has had 
the effect of improving greatly the Lavender harvest. It may 
not be generally known that we have such an industry in 
England. A correspondent writes recommending those who 
have seen and admired the flower farms of Provence to pay a 
visit some warm summer like the present, at the end of July 
or beginning of August, to the Lavender fields, planted some- 
thing over half a century ago outside the town of Hitchin, 
where, the correspondent believes, the comparison of sweet 
scents will be in favour of our Hertfordshire gardens. 

—— M. pz Sarorra hag recently communicated to the Cen- 
tral Horticultural Society of France a note on the minimum 
temperature which can be borne by HucauyPrus GLOBULUS and 
other plants in the south of France. M. de Saporta remarks 
that, during the winter of 1870, the temperature at Hyéres 
sank to 8° C. below freezing point (25° Fahr., or 17° of frost), 
when the Lemon was killed to within 3 feet of the ground, the 
Orange half-way down, while the Eucalyptus globulus only 
suffered in some of its smaller branches. Buonapartea sp., 
Dracena indivisa, Chamerops excelsa, Sabal umbraculifera, 
and Cocos australis remained unhurt; and Corypha australis 
was much injured, but subsequently recovered. The Date 
Palm suffered but little, though the Oleander was killed to the 
ground. All the plants just mentioned were planted in the 
open, and received no protection. Chamerops excelsa in the 
Basses Alpes withstood a cold of 16° C. below freezing point 
(6° Fahr., or 26° of frost), with only a little litter around the 
stem. Eucalyptus globulus does well in slightly moist or even 
in dry soils, but not in those which are constantly moist; 
while Sabal Adangonii, which also resisted 8° C. below freezing 
point, does well in marshy places. 

— Borax, says the English Mechanic, is said to have 
yielded good results in an investigation into its merits as an 
antiseptic. A solution destroys the spores of parasitic plants, 
as the minute fungi on Grapes, &c., and also has a remarkable 
power of arresting the lower forms of animal life. A saturated 
solution of boracic acid, with a small quantity of borax, salt, 
and saltpetre, makes a ‘‘ brine’ in which fresh meat is treated 
with so much success that it can be preserved untainted even 
in the hottest parts of the earth. 

—— Wah are informed that not less than £10,000 worth of 
FLOWERS were sold in Paris on the 25th inst. in preparation for 
the féte of St. Louis, which took place on the day following. 

A rHIRD edition of Mr. Francis George Heath’s work 
‘Tue Fern Parapise,”’ which we favourably reviewed a short 
time since, is we understand in the press. 


OUR BORDER FLOWERS—GLOBE THISTLE. 


To those who are interested in border flowers the present is 
a time of year when collections should be inspected, notes 
taken, and selections made, for now many of our summer 
border flowers are in beauty, and the autumn-flowering plants 
are following in their wake. 

From many parts of the world we have had imported several 
different kinds of Globe Thistles, but how seldom do we meet 
with any number of them in cultivation. Some are ready to 
say of them that they are vulgar-looking plants, but look a 
little closer and examine their structure before thus deciding. 
Under some circumstances we meet with two or three kinds, 
principally in some old-established nursery, where they used to 
have care bestowed upon them and are now looked on as heir- 
looms. As individual plants for out-of-the-way corners, open 
spaces in shrubberies, or wilderness walks, no plants are better 
adapted than the Globe Thistles; but to see them to advantage 
they should be grown in groups, and they will secure a pro- 
minent place in the enthusiastic cultivator’s estimation. 

Hchinops spherocephalus, introduced from Austria in 1596, 
should be found in all shrubbery borders. When well grown 
it is a noble plant, and when established it only requires to be 
left alone and will last for many years. E. Ritro and EK. spi- 
nosus are the kinds most commonly met with. Others there 
are that ought to be more frequently seen, some of them having 
a woolly appearance, which adds a charm to their noble stature. 
These might be introduced into subtropical gardening with 
good effect. They do not object to partial shade, but succeed 
well in full exposure. Loam and grit broken up to the depth of 
2 feet will afford them a good medium for their development. 


They should have efficient drainage, and water as required. 
They remain long in bloom, and are useful for exhibition. The 
taller kinds require staking to guard them against wind. Old 
stools are the better for having the shoots thinned out when 
growth has commenced. They are increased by division in 
autumn or spring—the latter is the best time; the operation 
requires care in the performance of it.—VERITAS. 


NOTES on VILLA anp SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Suc dry weather as we have had, and the effect ithas had upon 
vegetables generally, will, or ought to, induce people to house 
their produce as soon as they can doso. As far as my experience 
goes, it is too late to expect any benefit from rain if it comes to 
such crops as Onions, Carrots, Potatoes, Salsafy, Scorzonera, 
Beetroot, &c., because the continuance of dry weather has 
caused a sort of premature ripening, which ought to be a guide 
to growers to take up their crops and store them. We often 
witness that after root crops have nearly completed their growth 
and rain comes on, they begin to grow again. For instance, 
the Potato is one of the first to do that, and it is well to bear in 
mind the injury which follows. When Carrots and the other 
root crops I have mentioned begin to throw out white roots 
their quality is consequently very much deteriorated. 

I have never found that root crops increase in size after this 
time in such a season asthe present. The Onion is one of those 
roots that if it is not taken up now will not begin to root so soon 
as many other crops; but it takes up moisture to such an extent 
that it neither keeps well in the ground nor out of it, for if put 
into ever so dry a place the bulbs will not keep; therefore it 
is not out of place at this season of maturation of crops in 
general to remind cultivators that there is as much or more 
jadgmemt required to know when a crop should be taken up 
and to keep it afterwards as there is in the sowing and growing 
of if. If Onions are pulled up in dry weather they may be left 
on the ground for some time; but should there be signs of wet 
they should be taken in when dry and laid out on a floor with 
a dry bottom until they are pretty well ‘‘ harvested,” and then 
to be strung upon sticks according to size and the number 
likely to be used at a time, and suspended anywhere where they 
can be kept dry. 

When the ground is cleared the succeeding crop ought to be 
considered. Let the Onion ground be well manured and trenched 
in preparation for planting with Cabbages, which may be planted 
out at any favourable time. 

With regard to the crops of Broccoli and greens of different 
kinds, some would say that they ought to be earthed-up when 
they arrive at a suitable size. Now, in such seasons as the 
present I do not agree with earthing too soon, for nearly all 
know that when plants are earthed-up that it is considered a 
finish to them, and they are left to themselves; whereas I con- 
sider that, though earthing of such tall-growing crops secures 
them from injury by the wind, they are not benefited by earth- 
ing if the operation is done toosoon. For instance, the soil 
can be worked and kept clean much better; but if rain comes 
now, which we very much want, the plants would receive more 
benefit from it than if they were earthed; and if we take the 
Brussels Sprouts for example, which, according to the season, 
are not so far advanced as they are in more favourable years, 
they have much growth yet to make, and they will do it better 
by non-earthing than by earthing, but by all means earth them 
afterwards. 

Scarlet Runners are now cropping well, but had it not been 
for watering and mulching there would not have been half a 
crop. Not havirg any rain for many weeks the system of 
watering is all-important; but if it is done without mulching 
it cannot have had such a beneficial effect. It is a good plan 
before mulching to stir the ground well and then put the 
manure on, which fixes itself on the surface of the soil, and, as 
it were, draws the roots to the surface, where they can receive 
the benefit of moisture ; but if the soil is watered without this 
surface-dressing, and the sun plays upon it with such effect, 
and it becomes caked so that air cannot enter, the crop does 
not do so well in consequence. Mulching ought to be more 
generally adopted in the summer cultivation of nearly all crops. 
—TxHomas REcoRD. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

THE warm showers have caused weeds to start freely on ground 
that had been prepared for Coleworts, Broccoli, &c., and it has 
been necessary to run the Dutch hoe through between the rows. 
The ground is now in excellent order for sowing or planting. 
Perhaps other districts not far removed from us have not had so 
much rain, as all that has fallen here has been in the form of 
thunder showers, which are usually local. We had last week on 
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one day three-quarters of an inch of rain fall in the dinner hour, 
and three miles distant not a drop fell during the same day. 
Again, the severe thunder storm accompanied by hailstones as 
large as walnuts that occurred a few weeks since was also con- 
fined to a limited radius: it did much damage at Tottenham, 
Lea Bridge, and Stratford, coming within about two miles of 
Ilford, but all we had t e same day was a gentle shower of 
rain. 

Turnips may yet be sown, and a sowing may also be made of 
Lettuce and Radish seeds. A plantation of Celery may also be 
made at this time. Strong plants may be put out in beds—say 
from three to six rows. A much larger quantity can be obtained 
from a limited space than if the plants are put out in single 
rows. As opportunity offers we earth-up all crops requiring it. 
Early Celery should be earthed, carefully removing all suckers 
that start from the base of the plants. The leaves ought either to 
be lightly tied together with a strip of matting, or fastened to- 
gether with paper. Exceedingly fine Celery is grown at Preston 
and in the neighbourhood of that town, much of it for exhibition. 
The growers blanch it in two ways, besides the usual one of 
earthing up—namely, by fastening the leaves together and cover- 
ing the stalks to a length of a foot or more with brown paper 
wrapped round the plants, or else a 3-inch drain tile is placed 
over each plant. Peat has also been recommended for earthing- 
up Celery, and the heads turn ont of this clean and white. 

It is difficult to know what is best to be done with Potatoes 
this season. Some say, Take the crop up, and others recommend 
to leave the Potatoes in the ground. With us early Kidneys 
were a good crop, and the haulm decayed before the ground was 
dry, and the crop was taken up. Next in succession came what 
is called here the Early Shaw. At the time the tubers had grown 
to nearly the full size they were checked by drought, the intense 
heat causing the Potatoes to sprout. We saved some of them, 
and they are keeping well. Walker’s Regents and Dalmahoys 
have suffered very much from the drought; the haulm was in a 
very drooping condition, and the tubers had quite stopped grow- 
ing before they were half their usual size, and they also began 
to sprout. After the rain the tops started to grow afresh, and the 
young Potatoes are also sending shoots through the ground. 
‘Whole fields may be seen in this unfortunate condition. 


ORCHARD HOUSE. 
The midseason sorts of Peaches and Nectarines are now ripe; 
the earliest sorts are over. We used to be at some pains to 
fasten a piece of close netting under each fruit, and as the fruit 
dropped we would gather it every day. This plan, however, is 
not so good as that of carefully going over the trees and gather- 
ing all the fruit that parts easily from the branches. A little 
experience is necessary to detect which fruits are ready for 
gathering. We have flat-bottomed baskets with a sheet of wad- 
ding in the bottom, and over that a sheet of soft paper. The 
fruit is carefully placed in the bottom of the basket and carried 
at once to a cool room, where it will keep several days longer 
and be of better quality than that allowed to fall from the trees. 
We have very good fruit of Desse Tardive Peach; it is later 
than Grosse Mignonne and Bellegarde, and ought to be exten- 
sively cultivated. We first saw this sort on the back wall of a 
late Peach house with Mr. Spivey of Hallingbury House near 
Bishop Stortford, Essex. He had fruit about 12 inches in cir- 
cumference and of excellent quality. Exquisite is a very good- 
flavoured yellow-fleshed Peach of the largest size: itis such a 
distinct variety, and withal so valuable for its lateness, that it 
ought also to be grown in a select collection. The Stanwick 
Elruge Nectarine during this and last season has been very fine. 
It is a highly coloured variety with rather more of the Elruge 
than Stanwick in its composition, as it is not a clingstone, but 
the flesh is firmer than the Elruge and more highly coloured. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

It is 2 great advantage to Azaleas and many other species of 
New Holland plants to be placed out of doors even for a few 
weeks at this time. We had a plant of Hedaroma tulipifera 
that had been persistently attacked by mildew, and the young 
growths did not seem to ripen well. In a sunny position out of 
doors the plant has much improved, and the mildew has not 
spread on it. Ornamental-foliaged plants, such as Phormium 
Colensoi, P. variegatum, Yucca aloifolia variegata, Y. quadri- 
color, and others of this section bring out the variegation much 
more distinct and brighter out of doors. 

Plants that are likely to be blown over by the wind should be 
fixed in position to avoid this calamity. Our plants are placed 
upon bricks in order that the air may circulate underneath the 
pots. Two bricks are sufficient for a pot up to 15 inches in 
diameter. The bricks are laid on the ground parallel to each 
other and 3 inches or more apart; three stout sticks are driven 
into the ground, and to them the pots are fastened. Azaleas 
and hardwooded plants generally may be trained into shape as 
opportunity offers. The new tying material raffia has come 
much into use for tying purposes, and itis the best to use for 
any softwooded plants of an herbaceous nature requiring to be 
cut down a few weeks or months after the ties have been made; 
but for all hardwooded plants strong black linen thread should 


be used. This lasts much longer than any description of bast 
or matting. 

In training plants some thought ought to be given to the 
natural habit of them, and the teachings of Nature ought to be 
followed closely. How seldom, for instance, do we see Azaleas 
trained in their own natural habit—that is, in the form of a 
bush more or less irregular; they are either pyramids with 
every shoot that projects an inch or two from the regular sur- 
face tied closely down, so that the plant when in flower presents 
a cone of colour red, white, purple, or mottled. Equally con- 
trary to natural teaching are the umbrella-trained plants, with 
a@ smooth stem a yard high for a handle, and the plant trained 
to a framework of wire in imitation of an umbrella. Many of 
the hardwooded plants at exhibitions in the metropolis are 
too severely trained, and if the same plants were a little irre- 
gular in outline they would stand higher in the estimation of 
the judges, and the general public would have a better idea 
the habits of the plants. E 

Stage Pelargoniums that were cut down a few weeks ago are 
now starting freely out of doors. When the young shoots have 
grown an inch the plants will be turned out of the pots, a con- 
siderable portion of soil shaken from the roots, and the plants 
be repotted in smaller pots. Cuttings that were put in early in 
July, when they show by their making new growth that they 
are rooted, should be repotted into small pots, one plant ina 
pot. They should remain in these small pots until February or 
March and then be repotted into 5-inch pots, when each plant if 
well managed will produce a dozen trusses of bloom. 

Chrysanthemums have made healthy growth this year. They 
seem to like a hot season with plenty of water both at the roots 
and over the leaves; the plants must also be quite free from 
insect pests; all the growths must be trained into shape now, as 
in a few weeks they will be too hard to bend in any direction 
without snapping. Plants that are grown for the quality of their 
flowers also require attention, and all the late-flowering sorts 
should have the buds saved: of these may be named Princess of 
Wales, Venus, Lady Slade, and others. What cultivators mean 
by “setting the buds” is this—about a month or six weeks ago 
a single stem branched into three separate growths, on each of 
these will now be found a flower-bud and three leafy growths. 
If these three leafy growths are not stopped the buds will perish, 
but if they are pinched off close to the flower-buds these will 
develope themselves into the large flowers that are seen at exhi- 
bitions in November. Each plant will carry about three flowers, 
one only being allowed on each branch. After the buds are 
formed and have begun to swell they are not unfrequently 
attacked by a maggot very much resembling the Rose maggot. 
The best way is to pick them off by hand. Ifaphides still infest 
the growing shoots the insects must be destroyed by dusting 
them with snuff or tobacco powder. Red spider will not do any 
harm if the plants have been well syringed. 

We have potted Cinerarias into their flowering pots, using 
8-inch pots and moderately rich open soil. The Cineraria does 
best when the pots are placed on a damp bottom; the leaves are 
kept free from green fly and thrips by fumigating. Cyclamens 
have also been shaken out oi their pots and repotted, likewise 
Primula amcena of sorts. Roses for early forcing have also been 
potted into their flowering pots; the plants have been placed 
where they are slightly sheltered from the sun and from south- 
west winds.—J. Doucuas, 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Charles Turner, The Royal Nurseries, Slough.—Catalogue 
of Dutch and other Bulbous Flower Roots, List of Straw- 
berries, &c. . 

Francis & Arthur Dickson & Sons, 106, Eastgate Street, 
Chester.—Catalogue of Dutch and other Flower Roots. 

Messrs. James Carter & Co., 237, High Holborn, London.— 
Illustrated Catalogue of Dutch Flower Roots, Roses, Plants, 
and Garden Requisites. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SrorEtantiEs will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


THORNTON HEATH. September Ist and 2nd. Mr. W. Raines, 10, St. John’s 
Villas, Bensham Manor Road, Thornton Heath, Hon. Sec. . 
Montross. September lst and 2nd. Mr. Alex. Burnett, 2, High Street, Sec. 
Sramurorp. September 7th. Entries close September 2nd. Address the 
Hon. Sees., Stamford. 
DUNDEE (International). September 7th, 8th, and9th. Mr. W. R. McKelvie, 
26, Euclid Crescent, Sec. ‘ 
Guascow. September 12th and 18th. Mr. F. Gilb. Doughall, 167, Canning 
Street, Sec. 
Roya CaLEDONIAN HORTICULTURAL Socrety. September 13th. 
KILMARNOCK. September 14th. Mr. M. Smith, 11, King Street, Sec. 
Ipswicu. September 17th. Sec., Mr. W. B. Jeffries, Henley Road, Ipswich. 
Norrsampton (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 
LovGHsorouGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 2lst. Mr. John 
West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Ses. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*.* All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


Booxs (A Constant Reader).—For reference on gardening matters the 
“Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary” will suit you, price 6s. 6d., post free 7s. 2d. 


ReMovinGe TurF (Daisy).—You cannot legally remove it. 


PLumE«GO Eaten BY InsEots (Mrs. M.).—Syringe the plant oecasionally 
with a solution of soft soap of a strength of 2 to 3 ozs. per gallon, adding a 
pmt of tobacco water to each gallon of the soapy water. 


Roses In Ports (Ozonian).—You will find the cultivation of Roses in pots 
fully and ably described in the present number by Mr. Moorman, who is one 
of the most successfal of amateur exhibitors. You cannot do better than 
follow Mr. Moorman’s instructions. 


SEEDLINGS oF PHLOx DEcussaTa (C. Bark).—The flowers sent are very 
good, the colours being varied and the pips generally being well formed. We 
cannot aid you in their disposal beyond advising you to submit good trusses 
of them to a florist dealing in hardy flowers. 


Fucustas UNHEALTHY (EZ. M. M.).—Your plants are devoured with thrips. 
Dissolve 2 ozs. of soft soap in a gallon of water, and to this adda pint of 
strong tobacco water, and with this mixture syringe your plants every ten 
days. If the p!ants are small you had better dip them in the solution. If 
they are large lay them on their sides on 8 mat and dronch them thoroughly. 
The mixture should be used at a temperature of 100° to 120°. 


SEEDLING Carnations (W. S. Bath).—Pot-off your seedlings in small pots, 
using a compost of two-thirds of medium turfy loam and one-third of leaf 
soil, adding also bruised charcoal and silver sand freely. The pots must be 
well drained and the soil carefully examined for wireworms. The plants may 
be placed near the glass in an unheated frame, kesping close until they are 
established, then admitting air freely, but guarding against cold currents, and 
especially rain. They must be watered carefully, particularly in dull weather, 
or the plants may become affected with the spot or rust, which is more 
injurious to them than cold. They may be wintered in the same frame, 
planging the pots in ashes and covering the ligbts in very severe weather. 


InsJURED Rose Leaves (J. P.).—It is the black mildew, generally speaking 
the result of drynéss at the root. The mildew attacks the leaves after injury 


is caused from defective sap action, and hot dry weather injures the breathing | 


pores on the upper surface of the leaf, causing an exudation of sap, on 
which the fungus grows. Roses against walls and standards with long stems 
which are exposed to the action of the sun, and consequently much dried up 
in such weather as we have had between July 13th and August Ist, and again 
between August 7th und the 23rd, are especially liable to such attacks. Good 
farmyard manure in winter and liquid manure in the hot summer months are 
the best remedies, or rather preventives. 
intervals, not driblets constantly. 


HYACINTHUS CANDICANS (G.).—We believe it was imported from the Cape 
of Good Hope, and first exhibited by Mr..Wilson Saunders. Botanists were 
long in debate whether to call it a Hyacinth or a Snowdrop. The first was 
adopted, but several good botanists doubt the correctness of the decision. 
Mr. G. F. Wilson, having saved the seed of this bulb, has grown many, half 
a dozen bulbs in a pot, in an orchard house. They grow between 4 and 5 feet 
high, and are very showy. Planted out in a cool border they produce strong 
plants ang endure the winter perfectly. This answer has been accidentally 

elayed. 


RASPBERRIES, CURRANTS, AND GOOSEBERRIES INFESTED WITH CATER- 
PruLars (A. Huxtable).—The leaves of the Raspberry have been eaten by the 
Raspberry-bnd grub (Tinea corticella), which is injurious to the buds in spring 
by consuming their interior, the presence of the grub being detected by the 
withered appearance of the flower buds. It is the larye which feed upon 
tke leayes usually in early Augast, continuing up to winter. They, so far as 
we know, are only to be destroyed by pinching. The Gooseberry and Currant 
caterpillar may be destroyed by sprinkling the parts infested with white 
hellebore, 1 oz. to a gallon of water, applying with a whitewash or painter’s 
dust brush, sprinkling the bushes by means of the brush dipped in the helle- 
bore water. It should be used fresh. We have no caterpillars, which we 
attribute to the presezce of small birds, which are the most effectual grub 
and insect destroyers. = 


_Havurpois STRAWBERRY CULTURE (Flora).—Make a fresh plantation in 
rich deep soil, taking well-rooted runners of the current year, planting them 
in rows 4 feet apart, and 18 inches from plant to plant. Next season do not 
remove the runners, but allow them to root between the rows, and after the 
crop is gathered and the runners well rooted cut away the old plants, leaving 
the runners between the rows, keeping them to a row about a foot wide, 
manuring the space in autumn where the old plants have been growing. 
Alpine Strawberries may be planted now, but better plants are had from seed 
sown in gentle heat in spring, and the seedlings hardened off and planted 
out when ready. They will fruit in summer up to autumn; or seed sown 
now and the plants wintered in a frame, planting them out in spring, will 
give you earlier-fruiting planis. 

Por VINES OVER Hor-waTER Pipes (Rus).—Place the pots upon the hot- 
water pipes, and feed the roots liberally by surface dressings of rich compost 
and liquid-manure waterings. The roots wandering from the pots cannot be 
so readily fed as when they are confined to the pots. Our correspondent 
mentions ‘‘as a good Tea Rose Madame de St. Joseph, an old Rose, but with 
me quite a perpetual.” 

ManuRING A NEGLECTED GARDEN (G. R.).—There is no concentrated 
manure which can entirely supersede the use of ordinary. manures on ex- 
hausted soils, and never will be, for the simple reason that the principal fer- 
tilising properties of manure are contained in the gases given off during 


decomposition. In your soil which has been cropped for seven years without 
manuring there is a lack of vegetable matter, and nothing but vegetable 
matter can thoroughly restore fertility. If the manure must be taken 
through the dwelling-house something should be sought for less objectionable 
than stable manure. Cocoa-fibre refuse is very good, and so is malt dust, 
while a slight sprinkling of artificial manure would dono harm. Of course 
every leaf which is grown in the garden and not required for other purposes 
should be restored to the soil. Flower beds have done well for several years 
manured only with the plants grown on them. 


PRUNING GOOSEBERRY AND CURRANT BusHES (Idem).—Bushes 6 feet 
through and touching each other may, if the growth is crowded, be thinned 
so as to admit light and air; and so long as there is not more than a third of 
the foliage removed they may be cut at once into any desired shape, bearing 
in mind that the fruit of Gooseberries and black Currants will be mostly pro- 
duced on the young wood, and that of red and white Currants on spurs and 
wood which is two years old. You cannot grow a crop of vegetables under 
the bushes without injuring them, as in digging you would cut the roots, 
which extend at least as far as the branches, besides impoverishing the soil. 
Suckers of Raspberries coming up a distance from the stools should be cut 
off if not required for transplanting. 


LarGe ScaRLeT GERANIvMs (J. 4. M.).—The plants should not be pruned 
back in the autumn. They should be potted every year uutil they are 
established in pots of the size required, and then a good portion of the soil 
should be removed annually in spring, replacing it with a fresh rich compost 
of loam and decayed manure. When the pots are filled with roots copious 
supplies of water must be given, using manure water twice a-week during 
the season of growth. Large plants are quickly established by planting them 
out for @ year or two, potting them in the autumn and pruning away the 
gross sappy growths, permitting the short-jointed shoots to remain un- 
shortened. 

Names oF Fruits (Henderson).—The Fig was smashed and quite unre- 
cognisable. (Connaught Subscriber).—1 and 2,Corse’s Nota Bene; 3, Belgian 
Purple. 

Names oF Prants (G.R. B.).—It is a Stapelia, but we cannof say what 
the species is from so fragmentary a specimen. (W. W.).—1, Bignonia 
grandifiora; 2, Rhus Cotinus; 3, Biota aurea; 4, Picea Nordmanniana ; 
5, Polystichum aculeatum var.; 7, Hibiscus syriacus. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONICLE. 


- DISQUALIFICATIONS.—Parr 2. 


On July the 13th we wrote on this subject, and then alluded 
to the importance of the reason of the disqualification being 
always declared. We want to say a few more words on the sub- 
ject this week, for since then the topic has been much ven- 
tilated and more disqualifications have taken place. One of 
our contemporaries went into the subject last week, and we agree 
with a great deal there written. It advocates that not only 
when an exhibitor has a bird disqualified he should forfeit the 
whole of his prizes won with other pens, but even proposes that 
anyone once disqualified should never be allowed to exhibit at 
the show again. This sounds all very good and proper, and we 


Giveiliberaltsupplestotswatertatt| quite believe that very likely much improper work might be so 


stopped. But before anything very definite is arranged we 
think exhibitors too, as well as committees, should have their 
say. We have not the remotest intention of supporting a dis- 
qualified exhibitor if honestly disqualified, but we do say once 
more that the reason of the disqualification should be made 
known to all, that opportunity should be given to the owner of 
any doubtful bird to clear away the suspicion that the judge 
has not been very careful in what he has done. By enforcing 
such very strict rules about disqualifications we can see Many 
difficulties. We will give one or two examples. 

At a late show an exhibitor was disqualified for having a 
Spanish cock in the pen which had had its comb cut. Now 
this exhibitor had bought the bird of another exhibitor, having 
claimed it at the catalogue price at a show. When bought the 
bird’s comb was in precisely the same state as when it was 
exhibited afterwards. Now we ask, Was this exhibitor to forfeit 
all the prize money and be debarred from ever exhibiting again 
at that show because of someone else’s work? or would the 
matter be investigated and the real vendor and operator become 
the culprit? But surely then that party would say, ‘‘ I never 
asked the purchaser in question to buy, and the bird was bought 
with its failings and merits, and so why should I be prevented 
from ever exhibiting again at this show?” Or would the dis- 
qualification under these circumstances fall through altogether, 
and the exhibitor have the prize money save of the one dis- 
qualified pen? If the latter, surely a great opportunity could 
be given to unprincipled people to palm off their own work on 
others. Or again, another instance: when a judge disqualifies 
a bird wrongly is the exhibitor to bear the blame for, perhaps, 
some crotchet of an adjudicator? We remember once seeing a 
pair of Cochin hens belonging to one of our oldest and largest 
exhibitors at a summer show in the deepest moult. Breasts 
and thighs and backs were in many places bare, and their tail 
feathers were also entirely gone. This pen was disqualified 
because of the absence of the tails. Hvery exhibitor who under- 
stood a Cochin’s points said that the judge had made @ mistake, 
and that the tail feathers with the other feathers on the bird’s 
backs and thighs had moulted out; for even had the bird de- 
sired trimming, no one in their senses, especially this Cochin 
exhibitor of a score of years’ fame, would have bodily plucked 
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out the tails. Now this was one of the greatest of our agricul- 
tural shows, and was this exhibitor to be prevented from ever 
again showing there because of this mistake? Only last week 
a Cochin cock was disqualified for a cut comb, which belonged 
to one of our great exhibitors. We could prove without any 
doubt that the bird was in the same condition when it passed 
into that exhibitor’s hands, yet is he to bear the blame, especi- 
ally when he was ignorant of the fact? and as the vendor of the 
bird has since retired from the fancy, what would be done in 
such a case? We maintain that much as the poultry world would 
be benefited by some well-laid-down rules about disqualifying, 
yet we should be careful how we set about them. In these 
days, when birds often change hands two or three times in a 
season, it is very difficult to prove just where or by whom a 
bird has been plucked, cut, or doctored. Cases of staining and 
painting would be easier to trace. But even here many an ex- 
hibitor might be unfairly used and turned ont of the list of some 


show unjustly, for over and over again birds are sold even to | 


clever exhibitors which have been “ done-up” in some way, 
yet without detection; and over and over again birds are bought 
in the exhibition pen at one show because they are apparently 
ported, and yet have been well “set in order” before leaving 
ome. 
. We hear that two or three of our judges have determined to 
make a great set against trimming and cutting. We are glad to 
hear it, and we will back them up in every way provided the 
cases are genuine and honestly proved, and we hope that those 
judges will not forget that Hamburghs’ combs are much more 
chopped about than even the combs of Cochins or Spanish are. 
Before a clean sweep can be made of “improving ” poultry 
fanciers, we are certain that some definite plan must be gene- 
rally agreed upon about what is allowed and what is not; 


whether Spanish, Black Polands, Game, and Hamburghs may | 
be beautified in one part of their bodies but not in others, and 
We really believe that if the | 


if so, to what extent this may go. 
judges would have a meeting and throw aside for the occasion 
any petty jealousies of each other, they might come to some 
very satisfactory arrangement which would please most exhibi- 
tors. We would recommend their calling in some of the best 
authorities and breeders as well, and so try to put things on a 
better footing; for as matters are now there will always be dis- 


putes and troubles, as a bird may very likely win the cup under | 


one judge and be disqualified under another. 

As regards enforcing the penalties which our contemporary 
advocates, much as we agree with it that something wants doing, 
and that, too, at once, we hardly think that those it proposes 
will be as pleasing even to honest exhibitors as one might 
imagine; for an exhibitor who did not breed all his or her stock 
would very probably fear some such misfortune arising as it did 
to the owner of the Cochin hens a few months ago, to the owner 
of the Spanish cock a few weeks ago, to the owner of the Cochin 
cock a few days ago, because a disqualification will tend to 
damage their reputation even though they may be able to prove 
themselves innocent; for itis the fact of the thing which re- 
mains in the eyes of the world, and it is often impossible to 
remove the opinion that somehow or other the exhibitor has 
tried to mislead the judge and cheat other exhibitors. Of course 
some may find out that a bird has been “done up” after it 
comes into their possession, although they did not know it at 
the time of purchase, and then they never need show the speci- 
men ; but there are so many young and less skilled exhibitors, 
who would never find out anything wrong until the judge had 
discovered it and the mischief was done. We shallsay nomore, 
but look hopefully forward for the introduction of some decisive 
yet reasonable measures being adopted to remedy the evils of 
which so many have cause to complain.—W. 


POULTRY AND BIRD NEWS. 


WE understand that at Bath the Canaries and other birds are 
to be exhibited as before in the summer alcoves. Charming 
as are these recesses for the birds, we fancy they are somewhat 
chilly and cold. By September the evenings are often very cool 
and damp, and we have heard of many birds dying from the 
unwonted exposure. We should recommend all exhibitors con- 
sequently to see that their cages have a piece of stout muslin 
or pore such stuff round them to keep out the draughts to some 
extent. 


The Malmesbury prize money has been paid, and this within 
a week of the close of the Exhibition. Such quick settlings 
well deserve notice. 

We understand that Mrs. Dring disposed of one of -the pens 
of Créves of her late husband’s to Mrs. Webb of Stockingford 
Vicarage in May last. This was of course previous to selling 
the whole of the remainder to Mr. Burrell. 

We are sorry to notice that the Aylesbury schedule has been 
altered without much improvement. A few extra classes have 
been added, but the prizes have been all reduced one-fourth. 
The variety Bantam class has been entirely cut out, and only 


two prizes are promised in the Variety class, where Turkeys 


“still have to take refuge. We doubt very much if the Committee 


will find the alterations have been for their good. The Leghorn 
Club guarantee the prizes in the Leghorn classes. The manage- 
ment at this Showis always extremely good, and the place of 
exhibition admirable in every way. 

We have heard from Portsmouth in reference to the non-pay- 
ment of the prizes, and hear that ‘‘the Committee are making 
all the efforts in their power to make wrong right, which they 
trust with a little indulgence from the exhibitors will enable 
them to act honourably to all.” So far so good. Now, the 
question arises as to the shape the desired ‘‘indulgence” will 
take. Will it be in only part payment of the prizes, or is it only 
more time that is required? If the latter, we should be glad to 
hear how the money is proposed to be made up in the extra 
time. We think it would have appeared more satisfactory to 
exhibitors had the Committee, when the fourteen days had 
elapsed, sent round a little circular to exhibitors stating their 
difficulty. ; 

In the last five months the value of eggs imported was 
£1,247,743 ; in 1875, £1,286,720. 


ROCHDALE SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


THe annual meeting of this flourishing Society was held on 
the 23rd inst., in the grounds of Clement Boyd, Esq., J.P. The 
birds were placed in the open air with substantial wood pens 
fronted with wirework. 

Spanish were first on the list, and these were of fair quality 
and moderately forward. Cochims wers very good in both classes, 
Buffs winning except the firstin cockerels. Brahmas, Dark cock 
first, a splendid bird, the remainder moderate. The pullets 
very well pencilled and sound in ground colour. Light were 
good, especially the pullets. In Game the Brown Reds were by 
far the best, the winners being well chosen. Polish were young, 
and were not of the highest merit. Hamburghs produced some 
capital chickens. Gold-spangled cockerels were very good so 
far as the winners were concerned, the second being highly 
promising. The first bird was about perfect, and was claimed, 
we were told, for £10 10s. In pullets were some almost equal to 
the hens in spangling. The Silver-spangled cockerels that won 
will be heard of again, both being of good quality; but the 
pullets were better than the Gold-pencilled cockerels. First a 
well-grown bird in good order ; second quite young but a perfect 
bird. Pullets good and fine in pencilling, which worked well 
up the tail. The Silyer-pencilled cockerels were not equal to 
the puilets, though the first was a very good one. Pullets very 
well grown and full of marking of the right stamp, but nothing 
was more perfect than the Blacks, for while three of the cockerels 
were near perfection, some of the pullets surpassed all the wish 
of breeders of but a few years ago, and it is quite certain that 
nothing has ever been seen equal to the first-prize bird. Dork- 
ings were but moderate in quality; but the Houdans were 
much better in some points than we generally see them at this 
season, but badincomb. Malays good and forward. To our 
surprise two Variety classes produced no entries. Game Bantam 
cockerels were only moderate except the winners, first being a 
Black Red, second a Pile, and third Brown Red. Pullets were 
better and showed to greater advantage than the cocks. The 
Variety class was made-up of Blacks and Sebrights, but the 
classes were not superior. Ducks and Geese were mostly of any 
age, as also the Turkeys, there being a capital show of these. 

Pigeons were a grand display, the standard birds being 
much better than the other varieties, though, as a rule, most of 
the Pouters were very bad in feather, and the pens being some- 
what small for them. In Carriers were some birds fit to make 
the eyes of an old fancier sparkle. Foremost among these being 
the Black cock shown by Mr. Fulton, and one placed second 
and shown by Mr. Hedley, the latter losing only in body, had 
an exquisite beak and eye wattle, the former being set on the 
right way. Several extra prizes were awarded. Almond Tum- 
blers were very good, an extrasecond being given. Mr. Baker’s 
Kite was again to the front, with a good Red second, and 
Agate third. Balds and Beards producing better birds than we 
have seen of late. English Owls were divided into two classes, 
the Blues being best. Antwerps were a good entry, the awards 
being evidently made on no fixed standard, but as is often the 
case in accordance with the taste of the Judge. Fantails were 
very good. Dragoons were large classes and mostly well placed. 
There were some very cheap birds in the Selling classes. 

With a very good list and in the centre of the stronghold of 
the Rabbit club, we certainly expected to find more than ninety- 
two entries. Lop-eared Seli-colour were rightly placed, but the 
broken colours were decidedly wrong. The first a Fawn-and- 
white, the second a Black-and-white, which we thought should 
have been first. Silver-Greys were not well placed, the best 
being left out altogether. As we have remarked before, con- 
dition seems to be no point with the Rabbit-club Judges. An- 
goras were a fair lot, and seemed to be properly placed, although 
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we had not the privilege of handling them. Himalayans were 
good and well placed as far as we could see. This remark ap- 
plying also to the Datch. 


POULTRY.—Spanisu.—Cockerel.—1, J. Thresh. 2, J. Roberts. vhe,J. New- 
ton. Pullet —1 and vhe, J. Roberts. 2,J. Newton. Cocouins.—Cockerel.—l, J. 
Walker. 2,A. Darby, C. Sidgwick. vhc, C:Sidgwick. Pullet.—land 2, Mrs. A. 
Tindal. vhc, T. Johnson, C. Sidgwick (2). Branmas.—Dark.—Cockerel.—1, R. 
P. Percival. 2, Dawson & Greenwood. vhc,W.A.Wright. Pullet —1, J. Tate. 
2, W. A. Wright. vhe, E. Pritchard, R. P. Percival, H. Wilkinson. Light.— 
Cockerel—i, R. P. Percival. 2,S. H. Lloyd. Pullet.—l, R. P. Percival. 2, J. 
Walker. Gawe.—Cockerel—i, T. Dyson. 2, E. Lund. 38, J. A. Mather. 
Pullet—1,T. Dyson. 3,J. F. Walton. Ponanps.—Cockerel.—1, H. Beldon. 2, 
J. Fearnley. Pullet.—1, J. Fearnley. 2, H. Beldon. Hamsurcus.—Golden- 
spangled.—Cockerel._1, G. & J. Duckworth. 2, T. May. Pullet.—l, G. & J. 
Duckworth. 2and whe, T. Scholes. Silver-spangled.—Cockerel._1, H. Beldon. 
2, H. Pickles. Pullet.—l, J. Fielding. 2, H. Beldon. Golden-pencilled— 
Cockerel.—1, H. Beldon. Pullet.—1,H.Beldon. 2,G. & J.Duckworth. Silver- 
pencilled —Cockerel._1, G. & J. Duckworth. 2, H. Pickles. Pullet—l, H. 
Beldon. vhc, G.&J.Duckworth. Black.—Cockerel.—1,H. Beldon. 2andvhe, 
C. Sidgwick. Pullet—1 and 2, J. Lancashire. vhe, Hobson & Robinson. 
Dorxines.—Cockerel.—l, J. Walker. 2, W. H. King. Pullet.—1 and 2, T. 
Briden. Creve-C@ur or Houpan.—Cockerel.—1, W. F. Upsher. 2, R. A. 
Boissier. vhe,C.M. Saunders. Pullet.—l, G. W. Hibbert. 2, 8S. W. Thomas. 
La FLECBE ok Matay.—Cockerel.—l, J. H. Fletcher. 2,J.F. Walton. Pullet. 
—land 2,A. Smith. Bantams.—Game.—Cockerel.—1 and 2, E. Walton. 38, H. 
Dean. 4, W. F. Entwisle. Pullet—l, E. Walton. 2 and 4, A. Smith. 8, G. 
Walker. Any other variety except Game.—Cockerel.—l, W. H. Shackleton. 2, 
J. W. Lloyd. Pullet.—i, J. W. Lloyd. 2,E. Walton. vhe, M Leno. DucKs.— 
Aylesbury.—l and 2,J. Walker. Rouen.—1,J. Walker. 2.W.H. Rothwell. vhe, 
T. Wakefield. Any variety or sex.—Ducklings.—1, T. Wakefield. Extra 1, J. 
Walker. 2, W. H. Rothwell. 8, Dr. E. Lloyd. GrEsE.—l and 2, J. Walker. 
Goslings.—1, J. Walker. 2, J. Mills. Turkeys.—1,J. Walker. 2, W. H. Gar- 
forth. -ANy VaRIETy.—l, A. Darby. 2, Mrs. M. Carter. SELLING CLass.—l, J. 
Walker. 2, Dawson & Greenwood. vhe, W. A. Burnell. 

PIGEONS.—Povrers.—Red or Blue.—Cock —1 and 3, R. Fulton, 2,J. Baker. 
Hen.—1, E.A. Thornton. 2,R. Fulton. 3,J. Baker. Any other colour.—Cock. 
—1, J. Baker. 2,R. Fulton. 8, E.A. Thornton. Hen.—1, R. Fulton. 2, E. A. 
Thornton. 8,J. Baker. CarRters.—Black.—Cock.—1 and 8, R. Fulton. 2, J. 
Baker, M. Hedley. Hen.—1, R. Fulton, 2, J. Baker, R. Fulton. Any other 
colour.—Cock.—1, R. Fulton, M. Hedley. 4.and vhe, R. Fulton. Hen.—land 8, 
R. Fulton. 2,M. Hedley. vhc, R. Fulton, M. Hedley. Any colour—Young.— 
Extra 1, R. Fulton. 2and vhc, M. Hedley. Tomsiens.—Almond.—l, J. Baker. 
2, J. Baker, H. Yardley. 8,R. Fulton. Any other variety—1 and 2, J. Baker. 
8. R. Fulton. Batps or Brarps.—Short-faced—l, A. Hastie. 2,R. Fulton. 3, 
J. Baker. Long-faced—l, W. Ellis. 2,3. Baker. 8, R. Woods. vhe, J. Brown, 
R. H. Unsworth. Any other variety Long-faced—1 and 2, J. Brown. 8,J. Car- 

ll. vhe, W. Ellis. Owxs.—Foreign—1i and 8, R. Fulton. 2, J. Baker. 

nglish, Blue—1, F. Eastwood. 2, J. Thresh. 8 and vhe, J. Chadwick. 
English, Silver.—i, R. H. Unsworth. 2,3. Chadwick. 8,R. Fulton. Extra 3, 
R. H. Unsworth, R. Woods. vhe, J. Baker, R. H. Unsworth. Barps.—Cock.— 
1,J. Firth. 2,R. Fulton. 8,3. Royle. vhe, R. Fulton,J. Royle. Hen.—l and 
8, T. Charnley. 2,J. Royle. vhce, J. Firth (2). Any colowr.—Young.—Cup and 
1. J. Firth. 2, W. Massey. 3, R. Fulton. vhe, J. Firth, R. Fulton. Torsrrs.— 
Red or Yellow.—l, J. F. Crowther. 2, W. Dugdale. 8, W. Lumb. <Any other 
colowr.—1, R. Woods. 2.J. Baker: Extra 2,R. Fulton. 8 and Extra 3, E. A. 
Thornton. Jacopins.—Red or Yellow.—1 and 2, R. Fulton. 3,J. Baker. Any 
other colour.—l and 3,R. Fulton. 2, J. Brown. ANTWERP3.—Long-faced.—l, J. 
Wright. 2,J. Lister. 8, W. Ellis. Extra8, C. Hopwood, vhc, G. Thickett, S. 
Wade. Long-faced.—_Young.—1 and 3, J. Wright 2, J. Lister. Extra 8, W. 
Ellis, C. Hopwood. vhe, W. Ellis. Short-faced Dun —Cock.—l, A. Bingham. 
2,J. Wright. 3, J.J. Bradley, J. Wright. vhc, F. Eastwood, J.Eckroyd. Short- 
Jaced, any other colour.—Cock.—1 and 2, J.Eckroyd. 8,3. Eckroyd (2). J. Wright. 
Hen.—1 and 8,3. Wright. Extra3,J.Eckroyd. vhc,F. Eastwood. Shortyaced. 


—Young.—1, J.J. Bradley. 2, J. Wright. 8,C. Hopwood. vhc, J. Eckroyd, J. | 


Wright (2). Fantams.—White.—1, Q. Bluhm. 2, J. Baker. 3, J. H. Smith. 
Any other colour.—1 and 2,J. Baker. 8, C. Bluhm. Dracoons —Blue.—l, W. 
Massey. 2,A. Bingham. 8,R. Woods. vhc,J. Eckroyd, W. Smith. Young.— 


1, R. Woods. 2, W. Smith. 3, W. J. W. Pass. vhe, R. Fulton. Any other | 


colour —2, W. Smith. 8,R. Woods. vhc, J. Baker, J.Eckroyd. Young.—l and 
2,W. Smith. 8, R. Woods. Macpres.—l and 2, J. B. Bowdon. 8, J. Baker. 
Birps For Homrne PurposEs.—1 and 2, W. Ellis. 8, T. H. Stretch. vhe, J. 
Lister, G. Thickett. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—1 and 2,R. Fulton. 8, A. Simpson. 
vhe, J. H. Smith, H. Yardley. SEtxine Crass.—Single Bird, either Pouter, 
Carriers, Tumblers, Foreign Owl, or Barb.—1, J. Baker. 2, W. Markland. 
Single Bird. any variety not mentioned in the preceding class.—1, W. Mark- 
land. 2, TH. Stretch. vhc, R. Fulton. 

RABBITS.— Lop-EaRED.—Broken-coloured.—1, Schofield & Barrett. 8,T.and 
E. J. Fell. Sirver-Grey.—l and 2, A. Hudson. 8, Schofield & Barret. ANGORA. 
—1, J. Jones. 2, R A. Bossier, R. Murgatroyd. vhe, J. Jewison, J. Jones. 
Huwatayan.—l, T. &H. Duck. 2, W. Lumb. 3,J. Butterworth. vhe, D. Old- 
field. DutcH.—l. Mrs. J.Foster. 2, J. R. Noble, Schofield & Barrett. vhc, E. 
Robinson. Any Variety —Young, bred by and the property of a Member of the 
Rochdale Fancy Rabbit Club.—1, C. G. Mason. 2, G. Brown, ANY OTHER 
VaBieTy.—1l, W. Lumb. 2,E. Robinson. Extra 2,H. E. Gilbert. 3, D. Oldfield. 
SELLING Cuass.—l, Schofield & Barrett. 2, D. Oldfield. 3,S. A. Clegg. 

JupcEes.—Poultry : Mr. R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston; Mr. 
H. Hutton, Pudsey, near Leeds. Pigeons: Mr. F. Esquilant, 
Brixton, London; Capt. Heaton, Worsley; Mr. H. Allsopp, 
Birmingham; and Mr. R. Brierley, Fishpool, Bury. Rabbits: 


Mr. W. Allison, Sheffield. 


HALIFAX SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue thirty-eighth annual Show was held on the 26th inst., 
nese the day was exceedingly fine and breezy and most enjoy- 
able. 

Game headed the list in poultry, and these were single birds. 
In Black Reds the cockerels were poor, but the pullets a better 
lot; but Brown Reds in both classes were superior to them, 
and in Duckwing pullets were some very good pens; but the 
highest quality was attained in the Pile cockerels in the Variety 
class, although these were not as well forward as some of the 
above. Next of great interest were the Hamburghs, which were 
a good lot; the Gold-spangles, winners at Rochdale, taking the 
eup for the best pen in the Show. Bantams were largest in 
number, and the pick of the season came to the front, the Black 
Reds being particularly good. 

Pigeons were shown as often reeommerded by us—singly, and 
the entries were much greater than at previous shows, three of 
the London giants contending for the premiership; and excite- 
ment was worked-up to a very high pitch in Carriers especially, 


where we saw more high-class birds in so smalla group than 
at any previous Show. The first was a Black cock, shown at 
his best, and looking well in these pens, splendid in beak and 
eye wattle, and grand in neck and style, a point we contend for 
in Carriers. Dragoons were very good in both classes, as also 
the foreign Owls; and Jacobins and Fantails a smart lot. 


POULTRY.—Game.—Black Red —Cockerel._1, M. Jowett. 2, E. Winwood. 
Pullet—1, J. Hird. 2,T. Dyson. Brown Red.—Cockerel.—1, T. Dyson. 2, J. 
Spencer. Pullet.—1, J. F. Walton. 2, T. Dyson. Duckwing.—Cockerel—, T. 
Dyson. 2,J.A.&H.H. Staveley. Pullet—l,M. Jowett. %,J.Tempest. Any 
other_variety.—Cockerel.__1, H. C. & W. J. Mason. 2, G. Higgin. Pullet.— 
1,G. Higgin. 2,H.C. & W.J.Mason. Spanisu.—l, J. Roberts. 2,J. Newton. 
DorxinGs.—l, T. Briden. 2, J. Walker. CocHins.—1 and 2, C. Sidgwick. 
Braumas.—l, E. Pritchard. 2, W.Mitchell. HampurcHs.—Golden-spangled.— 
land2,G.&J. Duckworth. Silver-spangled.—l, H. Stanworth. 2, H. Pickles. 
Golden-pencilled.—1, G. & J. Duckworth. 2, H. Pickles. Silver-pencilled.— 
1, G. & J. Duckworth. 2, H. Swith. Black.—l, H. Pickles. 2, C. Sidgwick. 
Game Bantams.—Red.—l, A. S. Sugden. 2, E. Walton. Any other colour— 
1, W. Shaw. 2, E. Walton. Cockerel.—1, W. F. Entwisle. 2, G. Walker. 
Bantams.—Black or White.—l and 2, C. & J. Illingworth. Any other variety.— 
1, J. Walker. 2,E. Walton. Any oTHER VakIeTY.—]l, H. Pickles, 2, F. Walton. 
GeEEsE.—l, J. Walker. 2, F. E. Rawson. Ducxks,—Rouen.—l, J. Walker. 2, 
F. E. Rawson. Aylesbury.—l and 2, J. Walker. <Any other vartety—l, J. 
Walker. 2,H.B.Smith. Turkeys.—l, J. Walker. 2, F.E. Rawson. SELLING 
Crass.—l, W. A. F. Fenwick. 2, C. Carr. 

PIGEONS.—PourTers.—Cock.—1, J. Baker. 2,R.Fulton. Hen.—1, R. Fulton. 
2,E.A.Thornton. Carrters.—Cock.—l, M. Hedley. 2, R. Fulton. Hen.—l, M. 
Hedley. 2,R. Fulton. Tumsier.—Almond.—l and 2,J. Baker. Any variety.— 
land 2, J. Baker. Dracoon.—l, W. Smith. 2,J. Baker. TrumpETER.—1, F. W. 
Horne. 2,J. Baker. Owxs.—English.—l, R. Fulton. 2,H. Stansfield. Foreign, 
—1, R. Fulton. 2 and vhe, J. Baker. TuRBIT.—l, R. Woods. 2, J. Baker. 
JacoBIn.—l and 2, R. Fulton. Fantar.—l, J. Loversidge. 2, J. Baker. 
Bars.—l and 2, M. Hedley. Macpre.—1,R. Fulton. 2,J. Baker. ANTWERP.— 
1. H. Yardley. 2, W. F. Entwisle. ANY OTHER VaRreTy.—l,A.Simpson. 2,T 
Foster. vhce,R. Fulton. SELLING Cuass.—l, T. E. Hainsworth. 2, T. Foster 


JupcEs.—Poultry : Mr. Teebay. Pigeons: Mr. Esquilant. 


WARMINSTER POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Exhibition was held on the 25th inst., and was an ex- 
tremely satisfactory meeting. Mr. Hinton was indefatigable in 
his work, and the arrangements were admirable. If all poultry 
shows had such a Secretary there would very rarely be heard any 
complaints, for the feeding, penning, and dispatch to the station 
weré all well done. The Judge was Mr. G. S. Sainsbury of 
Devizes, who has judged this Show since its commencement, 
and his awards were most carefully made and well received. 

In the first class the Howdan hen of pen 4 (Sturt) was dead 
when she arrived. We viewed her body, and feel sure they 
must have had first prize, for the winning Dorkings, though 
large, were swollen in toes and outof feather. In the next class 
White Cochins were first; the hen large and white, but the 
cock a little out of feather. Capital adult Light Brahmas won 
second, and neat chickens of the same breed third. Malays 
were good, and were much superior to the Game in excellence. 
A large pair of birds won first; the hen was an adult, the other 
a very promising and large cockerel. Fair Brown Reds were 
second in this class, third going again to good Malay chickens. 


| In Bantams White-booted won first, Blacks second, and Black 
| Red Game third. 


In the Variety class a good pair of Silky 
chickens were first, adult Silver Poles second; the cock quite 
young, and promising to come out of his moult a fine bird; and 
very good White-crested Blacks third. The chicken class was 
splendid; it contained twenty-three pens of great excellence, 
and two firsts, two seconds, and two thirds were awarded, Very 
forward and large White Cochin chickens won one first, and 
splendid Malays the other; good Light Brahmas and Créves 
won the seconds, and Brown Leghorns und Dorkings the thirds. 
We noticed here a most promising pair of White-crested Poland 
chickens (Norwood); the cockerel is not quite ready yet, but of 


| much promise. 


Pigeons were very difficult to judge, for they were all classed 
together, and the quality was very fine. The first Carriers were 
very good in head properties and had smart carriage; second 
went to good Black Barbs, their beaks and eyes being very good ; 
third to admirable true I)ragoons, but they had begun to moult, 
and so their wing bars were not so prominent and perfect as they 
might have been; they were a very good pair, and deserved 
their place; highly commended (Randall) good Burmese and 
Red Barbs (Sugden). In Toys pretty Turbits (Red) were first, 
but their pen was so small they did not appear to advan- 
tage; second fairly cleanly-cut Black Baldheads; third very 
promising baby Fantails. 

A fine pen of Gold Pheasants won first, and nicely marked 
Guinea Fowls third. In birds one of the most exquisite pairs 
of Green Love Birds we ever saw took first, an Amazon Parrot 
second, and a Yellow-backed Whydah in good feather third; 
highly commended (Miss J. Hinton) an Amazon Parrot, which 
talked splendidly, but was perhaps not quite in so full feather as 
the second-prize one. We furnish the awards below. 

POULTRY. —DoxxEGs or FreENcH.—1, H. Astley. 2and3,J. Hall. CocHins on 
Braumas.—l, Rey. R.S.S. Woodgate (White). 2, Mrs. Holmes (Light Brahmas). 
8,H. E. Scammell. SpPanisH, AND4l UsIANS, Mrxorcas, OR LEGHORNS.—1 and 
2, H. Randall (Minoreas and Andalusians). 3,J.H.Bartrum (Spanish). Game 
or Matays.—l and 8, J. Hinton (Malays) 2,J.Muspratt(Game). HamBureHs. 
—1,R. Strong. 2 and 8, not awarded. Banrams.—l, Rev. R.S. S. Woodgate 
(Booted). 2,J.H.Bartrum. 3,J.Lorrance. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, Rey. R. 


S.S. Woodgate. 2, J. Hinton. 3,T.Norwood. Any VaRieTy.—Chickens—Equal 
I, Rey. R. S.S. Woudgate, J. Hinton. Eaual2, H.E. Scammell, H. M. Sturt 
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Equal 8, J. Hall, H. Randall. Ducxs.—l, notawarded. 2, J. S.Maggs. 8,S. 
peacobu PHEASANTS AND GUINEA FowLs.—l and 3, J. Lorrance. 2, E, F. 
wards. 


PIGEONS.—Hiaeu Cuass.—l, J. James. 

J.S. Maggs. 2 and 3, E. Hinton. 
COTTAGERS’ PRIZES.—1, H. Hills, 2,J.Gibbs. 3, W. Wells. 
CAGE BIRDS.—1 and 3, Mrs. Holmes. 2, Mrs. Wilcox. 


2and38, Hon. W. Sugden. Toys.—l, 


HETTON SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue annual Show of this well-managed Society took place on 
the 23rd inst. in the splendid grounds of Hetton Hall, which 
are a treat to visit, let alone any other attraction. In previous 
years a tent was provided for the poultry, but this time they 
were tried in the open air, and fortunately the weather was 
favourable and all passed off well. Several other shows being 
on, some of the classes were small, but on the whole the quality 
of the winners was very good, and as a rule they were well 
placed. 

Among the old birds the Cochins stood quite out in point of 
quality. The Gold-spangled Hamburghs being very good; Silver- 
spangled were placed as at Sunderland; Pencils were poor in 
feather and faded. Game good, Brown Reds winning. Game 
Bantams nothing extra, but in young birds they were very 
good; and Hamburghs as a whole only moderate in quality. 
In the Variety class of chickens Buff Cochins won hoth the 
prizes. 

Pigeons were not numerous, but of fair quality. We were 
surprised that none of the Sunderland cracks were there, 


OLD BIRDS. 

POULTRY.—SpanisH.—Black.—1, R. Shield. Dorxines.—l, T. P. Carver. 
Cocuixs.—1, 2, and 8, G. H. Proctor. Braumas.—l, T. P. Carver. 2, R. Shield. 
Hamburous.—Golden-spangled.—l, R. Keenleyside. 2, T.P. Carver. 8, Holmes 
and Destner. Silver-spangled.—l, G. Alderson. 2,J Hudson. 8, Holmes and 
Destner. Golden-pencilled.—l, T. P. Carver. 2, A. Stephenson. 8, J. Hudson. 
Silver-pencilled —1, Holmes & Destner. 2, Davison & Pattison. 8, D. Clow. 
Poxuands.—l, J. T. Proud. 2, T. P. Carver. Game.—Red.—l, G. Carter. 2, 
Davison & Pattison. 8, Holmes & Destner. Any otarer colour.—l, Holmes and 
Destner. 2, J. Dowell. Game BanTams.—Red.—l and 2, J. Robson. 8, T. 
Dowell. Any other colour —1, J. Robson. 2,J.Mayo. 8,T. Dowell. Bantams. 
—Any _variety.—1 and 2, Rev. H. A. Hawkins. 8, J. Mayo. Ducks.—Rouen.— 
1, C. J. Young. 2, Rev. J. G. Milner. 8, W. Whitfield. Aylesbury.—l, F. E. 
Gibson. 2 and 8, M. Walker. Any other variety.—l, R. H. Ashton, 2 andi, 
Rev. J. G. Milner, ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—1, Rey. J.G. Milner. 2,3. Hudson. 


8, R. Hawkins. 
CHICKENS. : 

POULTRY.—SpanisH.—Blaek.—1, Rev. H. A. Hawkins. 2, T. & R. Miller. 
Dorxines.—1, J. T. Proud. Braumas.—l, R. Shield. 2,T. & R. Miller. Ham- 
BURGHS.—Golden-spangled.—1, J. Hudson. 2, W.Bearpark. Silver-spangled.— 
1 and 2, W. Bearpark. Golden-pencilled.—1, G. Davison. 2, T. & G. Kid 
Silver-pencilled—i, J. Hudson. GamMe.—Red.—l, W. Bearpark. 2, T. & R. 
Miller, Extra, T. & G. Kidson. Any colour.—l, J. Robson. 2, é. Scarth. 
Game Bantams.—Red.—l, D. Hunter. 2, G. Carter. Extra, J. Sanderson. 
Any colour.—1, J. Robson. 2, G. Scarth. Banrams.—Any vartety.—1, T. P. 
Carver, 2,R.H.Ashten. PoLanps.—1,T. Bowes. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—lapd 
2, G. H. Proctor. 

PIGEONS.—Carziers.—l, P. Wilson. 2,G. Green. PoutEers.—l, P. Wilson. 


JupGE.—Mr. John Preston, Allerton, Bradford. 


BAWTRY SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue second Show of poultry was held in Bawtry Park on the 
22nd inst. The grounds are very excellent for the purpose, 
being in a central position, and are well adapted for a grand 
Show, but in this case the prizes were small and the classes few 
in number, but the entries were two hundred in all. 

Dorkings headed the list ; the firsta very good pen. Brahmas 
a failure, if we except the first, a good pair of the Dark variety. 
Cochins a failure, but two pens of Spanish were very good, and 
the champion prize for the best pen in the Show was awarded 
to them. In Game we found some good specimens, particularly 
the first and extra Duckwing, a pen of old birds. In single birds 
a Pile was first and Black Red second, both very good. Game 
Bantams a fair class, all the prizes going to Piles, mostly 
chickens, and very promising. Hamburghs bad, except the 
first-prize Silver-pencils, which won the special. In the Variety 
class Gold Polands were first, and Silver Sebrights second. 
Ducks large and good; the first Rouens and second Aylesburys. 
The cup for the greatest number of points was won by Mr. 
Newbitt. 

Pigeons were very good in some classes, while in others they 
were very bad, the Fantails being the worst. Carriers a moderate 
lot, while the Pouters were good; first a grand Blue cock, second 
a hen of that colour. In Barbs first was Dun and second Red, 
both cocks; and in Tumblers, first Almond and second Agate. 
In Dragoons the first Blue was a good one all through, second a 
fair Red. Jacobins were the best class of Pigeons, and three 
prizes were awarded; first and third Reds, and second Black. 
Turbits a nice lot; first a Silver hen, and second a Red of this 
year. Magpies very good, as also the Nuns; and in the Variety 
class first was a Trumpeter, and second a Fairy Swallow. 

Fiabbits had but two classes ; the first prize was awarded to a 


sober-looking little Black-and-white Dutch, which was nearly 
perfect ; second to that being a Grey, a little more irregular in 
marking; and third to a Fawn. Lops were poor, except the 
first, which was a pretty fair Fawn-and-white doe. Point cup 
Miss Tofield. 


SELLING Cuass.—l, J. 


. N. Jackson. Locan Cuass.—l, Miss E. 


Tofield. 2,R. Hoyle. 8, H. Wilson. 

PIGEONS.—Carriers.—Cock or Hen.—l and 2, Miss E. Tofield. 8, J. Kendall. 
Povuters.—l, 2, and 8, Miss E. Tofield. Barbs.—l and 2, Miss BE. Tofield. 
TUMBLERS.—1 and 3, J. Kendall. 2, Miss E.Tofield. VWanvarns.—l, J. F. Lover- 
sidge. 2, Vaughan & Heath. DraGoons.—land2,J. Kendall. Jacopins.—l, J. 
Kendall. 2 and 8, J. Powell. 4 and whe, Miss E. Tofield. Tursits.—l, J. 
Kendall. 2,F. Down. 8,J. Cargill. Macpres.—l and 2, Miss E. Tofield. 3, J. 
Cargill. Nouns.—l and 2, Miss E. Tofield. 8, J. Cargill. ANY oTHER VARIETY. 
—l and 2, Miss E. Tofield. vhe and 8, J. Kendall. Srxuinea Crass.—l, 2, and 
vhe, Miss E. Tofield. 

RABBITS.—Lop-£arED.—Buck or Doe.—1, J. M. Mander. 2,J. Taylor. ANY 
OTHER VaRIETY.—Buck or Doe.—1, J. G. Ablard. 2, J. M. Mander. 8, R. Newbitt. 


Juper.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey. 


NEWBURY POULTRY SHOW. 


Goop summer shows in the south of England are few, and a 
well-managed one at a time when chickens begin to make their 
appearance in the exhibition tent is sure to be a success, espe- 
cially if it lasts but one day, for this arrangement (we can per- 
sonally vouch for it) attracts many exhibitors of young stock 
who would not submit their birds to two or three days’ confine- 
ment. Under such conditions was the Newbury Show held on 
the 22nd inst. It is but the second meeting of the Society, and 
as there were over five hundred entries it bids fair to become a 
leading show. The grounds at Speen in which it took place are 
exceedingly attractive. From a neat old-fashioned garden a 
park descends rapidly, with abundance of magnificent elms for 
shade. After a threatening morning the day came out hot and 
lovely, and crowds of people seemed to enjoy the féte. There 
were three splendid marquees—two filled with singularly good 
flowers and exotics, the third devoted to the poultry. The Show 
was particularly interesting from the first appearance of many 
remarkable chickens, some of them prodigies of size for their 
age, destined, probably, to be among the most renowned winners 
of the year. 

Highteen classes (for the most part for single birds), and all 
for birds of any age, came first, with a champion cup for the 
best pen in the section. This was awarded to a very pretty 
Light Brahma pullet. Dark Brahmas headed the list. The 
winning cocks all good ; the first in by far the best feather. Of 
the three prize hens the two first were wonderfully marked ; the 
third, too, a good Dark bird. The Light Brahma cocks were 
fair; the hens, or rather pullets (for all three winners were ap- 
parently pullets, though one was stated to be five years anda 
half old), excellent. Mrs. Acton Tindal’s famous old winner was 
obliged to be content with a highly commended. Cochins were, 
generally speaking, out of condition, as they always are in 
August. The first-prize birds, both cock and hen, in the Buff 
classes were well placed, and singularly characteristic specimens 
of the true Cochin form. In the Variety Cochin classes Mrs. 
Acton Tindal took both firsts with Whites, remarkable rather 
for shape than great size. Partridge were in each class second, 
the cock a splendid bird. Dorking hens were better than the 
cocks, save the first-prize cock, a fine Silver-Grey. The first 
hen was an excellent Dark bird, the second a large White well 
shown. Game were, save the first cock and two prize hens 
(Brown Reds), in wretched condition. The third prizes were 
properly withheld. Two pairs did duty for Spanish. The least. 
bad of them was fortunate enough to get a third prize (no third 
was offered in the schedule!). The other pair were really re- 
markable creatures—red-faced, and the cock had the most 
singular comb we ever saw, about 4 inches high and 1} inch 
broad, in shape a parallelogram, and somewhat resembling the 
Shah’s head-decoration. Polish were a good class. We were 
glad to see a capital pen of White-crested Blacks first, beating 
good Golden and Silver. We often think this handsome and 
useful breed is unfairly put behind the other varieties. Ham- 
burghs do not deserve mention. Black Hamburghs, Créves, and 
Malays won in a tolerable Variety class ; and in Bantams Black 
Rose-combed birds were an easy first. 

The chicken classes were far better than the latter of the 
general classes. A cup was offered and awarded to the first 
Brahmas, a very forward Dark pair, shown by Mr. Pritchard ; 
the pullet was of that very dark type which we much admire, 
with really black markings on a white ground. Second were 
Lights, and third Darks. The cockerel in the latter pen, if we 
mistake not, will develope into a very fine and remarkable bird. 
The first prize for Cochin chickens went to a marvellous pair of 
Partridge shown by Mrs. Acton Tindal. The cockerel, though 
still not spurred, is a perfect giant; the pullet exquisitely 
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marked, though we must say we did not like her very thick 
feathering on the inside of the legs; she was apparently moult- 
ing, and the multitude of short quills to our idea somewhat 
marred her beauty. The same exhibitor took second with a 
capital pair of Whites; the pullet a great beauty. In Dorking 
chickens all varieties save White appeared. First were an ex- 
cellent Dark pair, second Silver-Greys pressing them closely. 
The latter variety seems decidedly advancing upon the Dark 
one. The class for chickens Any other variety was well filled. 
Malays, White-crested Polish, and Silver-pencilled Hamburghs 
won. In the two latter pens we preferred the pullets to the 
cockerels. A very highly commended was deservedly bestowed 
on some Silver-spangled Hamburghs; indeed, all the highly 
commended pens were good. 

Ducks were not remarkable. In the class for Aylesbury or 
Rouen fine Aylesburys were first and second, Rouens third. 
Mr. Sainsbury’s Black Hast Indians did not at all look them- 
selves at this season. 

In Pigeons two classes were given to Pouters, the same num- 
ber to Carriers. The cup for the best pen of Pigeons went to 
Mr. Warren’s Blue Pouter cock, a very grand bird. Dragoons 
and Antwerps were very numerous. In Dragoon cocks two 
Blues were first and second, a Yellow third ; in hens a Yellow, 
Silver, and Red won. Most of the winning Antwerps were Red 
Chequers. Mr. E. Kendrick’s cup cock is a perfect bird, very 
short in face. The first-prize Fantails and Tumblers were well 
ahead, as also Mr. Allen’s White Owls first in the Variety class. 
Foreign and British birds each had a class. In the formera 
pair of Golden Pheasants were marked first, though in the 
schedule the class is for ‘‘ the best bird;” a Lory took second, 
anda Green Parakeet third. A very tame and lovely Nightin- 
gale richly deserved its first card in the British class. 

The Local classes were not, as a whole, so well filled as could 
be wished. The cup and several firsts were carried off by Mr. 
Ridley. We doubt if the proximity of so great an exhibitor 
promotes local entries. The cup Light Brahma cock, two Dark 
Brahma pullets, and a Coloured Dorking cockerel (barring his 
white earlobes), were all good, the first-prize La Fléche cock and 
hen in the two Variety classes super-excellent. The Oom- 
mittee seemed very attentive and courteous. 

Mr. W. J. Nichols judged both poultry and Pigeons. 

ane prize list did not reach us in time for publication this 
week. 


“DISEASES OF PIGEONS. 


Tue best thanks of the fancy are due to Mr. J. H. Hutchin- 
son for his article on this subject in page 177. I have cured 
wing disease by simply plucking the flight feathers of the wing 
affected, but have never been successful with any internal com- 
plaint, at least so far as I can recollect. What does Mr. Hutchin- 
son say to the following case? Ihave a good warm loft, I live 
in the country, I keep but few birds (Jacobins), they have their 
liberty, they are kept very clean, and have the best of food and 
purest water. Asa rule they are yery healthy, but this year one 
pair has bred young birds cankered in the mouth—sometimes 
one, and at other times two of the young birds being so diseased. 
Last week two, hatched fine birds, died at about a fortnight old; 
their mouths were full of a white core, and upon that being 
removed (and it easily came off) there was a black and bloody 
sore like a grape in e-ch throat. All the food given by the 
parerts—sound peas, 1. {led into the nest, water only passing into 
the crops. The birds died of starvation, as there was no room 
to swallow. What would Mr. Hutchinson do in such a case ? 
Is there a cure for birds so young ? 

Then, close to the pair breeding these diseased young all 
the season were otier pairs, but not of the same strain—eating, 
drinking, and at liberty just the same—which have not had one 
single cankered young one. Does not this look like a case of 
hereditary disease? or why, if not, were not the young of other 
birds similarly affected ? No doubt there is much in persever- 
ing with remedies, and some fanciers, like some people, have a 
natural turn for doctoring. Waiting Mr. Hutchinson’s kind 
reply and advice, I remain as yet-—A PuzzLep FAncreR. 


THE TORMENTORS OF OUR CAGE BIRDS. 


Owine to the very warm summer we have had the multipli- 
cation of acari has been greatly favoured, and it may be ad- 
visable to remind bird fanciers that, in the case of the Finches 
especially, the birds suffer much discomfort, and may even have 
thei. lives shortened through the acari that are frequently in- 
troduced with the seeds. It is in vain to wash our birds or dust 
them over with insect-killers if we are perpetually bringing in 
unawares fresh pests. These acari, though like the hateful 
Cimex lectularius they can subsist on vegetable substances, 
much prefer blood when they can get it, and from the seed- 
bottle or drawer they easily transfer themselves to the plumage 
of birds or crawl out on the perches. It does not appear to be 
always possible to keep seeds free from these, but their increase 
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is hastened by the careless way in which seeds are stored by 
both wholesale and retail vendors, and there is a neglect of the 
process of sifting. All parcels of seeds should be looked over 
when purchased, and the dust examined more particularly. 
Rape and hemp seem chiefly to be resorted to by acari, canary 
and millet seeds less frequently. —J. R. S. C. 


REARING STOCKS AND FILLING SUPERS 
ARTIFICIALLY. 


FayourRABLeE accounts with many questions come from many 
parts of the country. ‘‘ My bees have done well this season. I 
have a great deal of run honey and some fine supers of comb. 
Will you kindly give me the name of a buyer of honey, or sell 
mine forme?” ‘‘ Most of my hives are well filled and heavy; I 
don’t know which to keep and which to put down. CanI cut 
some of the honey from them and keep all for stock? Some of 
the supers are not full, and the bees have not stored-up honey 
for some days though the weather is fine. How shall I succeed 
in getting the supers filled?” This is the sum and substance 
of many letters. One working man in Nottinghamshire wants 
to come over to see bees driven, as he knows of no way but the 
brimstone pitof taking the honey from his hives; he has twenty- 
two hives. Three working men in the north of Lancashire 
having read a well-known book on bees have entered into part- 
nership, have increased their stock to nineteen hives this 
season, and are now seeking hives into which they will drive 
the bees from their honey hives on their return from the moors. 

{n answer we have to say, first, that we do not give the names 
of buyers of honey. Almost all who keep bees find in time a 
market for their honey. 

Hives that weigh 60 lbs. contain about or above 30 lbs. of 
honey. We take, and advise others to take, the honey from 
such hives. The honey is worth 30s. or 35s. If the bees were 
driven into an empty hive and fed with sugar syrup the gain 
in cash would be more than 20s. Hives of 70, 80, and 100 lbs. 
weight should not be kept for stocks, as the great stores of 
honey in them would hinder healthy progress. ‘But the 
quantity of honey can be greatly reduced and still leave enough 
for the bees?” Yes, this may be done, but in our opinion it is 
better to drive the bees out and take all the honey, then feed 
them into stocks. 

In giving syrup to swarms put into empty hives it may be 
given either too fast or too slow. If given too fast at first the 
bees are apt to build their combs rather thick and dumpy by 
elongating the cells. In times of rapid honey-gathering they 
do the same—build either dumpy or drone combs. If given too 
slow the bees live on it to a great extent, and do not build combs 
or store-up honey enough. We think it best to give the syrup 
in small doses for two or three days. After the foundations of 
five or six combs have been laid in a hive the bees may be fed 
more rapidly and kept at comb-building for a fortnight. If 
20 lbs. of sugar (about 40 lbs. of syrup) be administered to a 
swarm of 5lbs. in a 16-inch hive, in fifteen days the hive will 
be nearly filled with combs and their centre parts well filled 
with brood. To promote comb-building and breeding the hive 
should be kept warm by contracting the door and being well 
covered. There should be no cessation of feeding till all the 
syrup be given. 

In filling supers artificially with combs and then giving the 
bees honey to store-up in them, it should be given to them as 
fast as they carry it up, for if bees are long in filling supers 
there is danger that breeding may be resorted to in them. If 
breeding begin in supers it is rather a difficult matter to get 
them well finished; but if brood be seen in them it should be 
cut out clean, and honeycombs from other hives placed in 
vacant places. 

In feeding swarms intofstocks it is of little importance whether 
they be fed from the top or bottom of the hives, but in filling 
supers the bees should be fed from below, for the less traffic 
and work done over sealed combs the better they look. The 
bloom can be taken off honeycombs as well as off grapes. If 
honey be built and finished downwards the honey should be 
carried upwards. Bees naturally do not sit on or travel over 
finished honeycomb, and in all artificial schemes the more closely 
nature is followed the more likely are we to succeed. 

In filling supers on empty hives by feeding, the bees are apt 
to bring the combs down through the crown holes of the hives 
before the supers are finished. To prevent this the bee-keeper’s 
ingenuity is called into play. It may be done sometimes by 
two supers, one above the other. While the top one is being 
finished the bottom one is being filled; thus all the honey 
given goes for super work and storing. In this artificial work 
we use only the purest virgin comb and the best of honey. 

It is worth while to remember that all honey gathered from 
field flowers is first deposited in the brood and pollen combs; 
afterwards the indoor workers remove it to and store it in the 
virgin combs outside the brood combs and in supers. It is for- 
tunate for the bee-master that his servants do not go from the 
fields with soiled feet and baskets of pollen on their legs to the 
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virgin combs of his hives. No field labourer is permitted to 
enter the best rooms of the house; the housemaids only carry 
the honey aloft.—A. ParrTicrew. 


HONEY EXHIBITION. 


I sex advertised an exhibition and sale of honey at the Alex- 
andra Palace similar to that of last year at the Crystal Palace. 
Last year I sent up for exhibition and sale more than ten stones 
of honey. Though carefully packed by experienced bee-keepers 
here, I received from the Secretary a notice that it was all 
“smashed to pulp and utterly unsaleable,” except as run 
honey at 10d. per lb. Finding, however, by the papers that I 
had won several prizes I wrote to make further inquiries; the 
reply was still the same. I have good reason to believe that 
my honey was afterwards sold in very fair condition indeed and 
in the comb. Through what I consider as mismanagement my 
poor cottagers, to whom, as was stated at the time, most of my 
honey belonged, have sustained serious losses. What guarantee 
do the Association give that such a similar fate will not this 
year overtake honey belonging to country exhibitors who cannot 
themselves attend the Show to look after it?—C. N. Gray, 
Vicar of Helmsley, York. 


“THER MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS.” 


Tue honey harvest now commencing is, I think, the time to 
enter a protest against the wholesale consignment of bees to the 
sulphur pit in order to take the honey. If the best market for 
honey could be pointed out, much, I think, might be done towards 
stopping the massacre of the innocents and converting their 
golden stores to hard cash. Many cottagers do not cultivate 
bees because they do not know how to dispose of the produce. 

I went to a cottager’s garden recently and saw a lot of hives 
in rows. The owner hesitated about taking the honey; he did not 
know how to take it otherwise than by stifling the bees, and 
when he had secured the honey he did not know how to dispose 


of it. ‘The missus didn’t care about it, and didn’t like the 
nasty, stinging brutes.” He thought he had nearly sold one 
ive. 


I offered to drive his bees, give him the hive and honeycomb 
for the bees, which so shook his old superstitious notions that 
his hands fell down by his sides, and he expressed the utmost 
astonishment, remarking, ‘‘ You must be daft [the polite term] 
to think of taking bees in broad daylight.” 

The above is only one instance, and I could give many more. 
Here is a man who will rise at 34m. and work till 9 or 10, 
harvesting for a few shillings, and yet cannot turn to account 
the rich stores the ‘‘ busy bee” has been gathering for him all 
the summer, from ignorance of ways and means of selling the 
honey and saving the bees. 

Iam informed this morning that the practice of killing the 
bees is general. I do what I can to stop the slaughter in this 
neighbourhood, and am anxious to assist in stopping it through- 
out the country.—Gero. W. Jessop, Chertsey, Surrey. : 


HONEY RECIPES.—No. 3. 


Tue prize dish of honey pastry at the Crystal Palace com- 
prised several varieties of puffs and tarts where honey took the 
place of jam, and among them were the following. 

Honey Caxes.—l lb. of butter, 1b. of honey, 14 of flour, eight 
eggs. Butter and honey to be well mixsd, and then the eggs 
added and well beaten together, and lastly add flour. Bake to 
a nice light brown colour. ‘ 

Honey SHoRTBREADS.—Half a pound of honey, half a wineglass 

_of cold water, two eggs, half a pound of butter, 1} of flour. Mix 

the honey, water, and eggs together, then rub the butter into 
the flour, then mix the whole together very lightly and bake in 
a moderate oven. This quantity is sufficient for about twenty- 
five cakes.—JoHN Hunter, Haton Rise, Ealing. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


ADDRESS (Jane).—O. E. Cresswell, Esq., Harly Wood, Bagshot. 

Coox’s Spur ABSENT (Amateur)—The loss will not disqualify him for 
exhibition, but a bird equal to him in other points and not deficient ofa 
spur would be preferred by the judges. 

PERCHES FoR CocHins (C.).—We do not find them prefer the nests to the 
perches, but we did so till we altered our arrangements, and we now find 
them answer perfectly. Our house is a large one, and we keep from eighty to 
ninety fowls in it. Our perches stand on tressles at one end, and a ledge 
fastened to the wall at the other. When it is time they should go out the 
perches are piled in 9 corner, and the tressles removed. They are not put up 
again till it is near roosting time, when the fowls occupy them directly. 
Broody hens often squat in the nests, but we drive them out. If all other 
means failed we would remove the laying boxes for a time. 


WasuHina Pountry (R. W., Hanis).—Take some soap and water, and with 
@ piece of flannel or sponge wash the plumage by wiping it the right way of 
the feathers. Itis only the outside of the plumage that is dirty. If you see 
a white-feathered bird that is very dirty to look at, and you raise the 


feathers, you will find they are perfectly clean underneath. You must then 
continue to wash by wiping gently, and above all, the right way of the 
feathers, changing the water frequently. When it is clean then put the 
bird in a basket with plenty of soft straw, and stand it in the sun tillit is 
rape the winter when there is no sun the bird must be put before a fire 
‘Ye 

TurkEys’ Heaps SwonueEn (CG. M.).—Your young Turkeys have the roup. 
They are subject to it. It is gained either by roosting in a house with wood, 
stone, or brick floor; roosting where there are great draughts; or by being 
allowed their liberty with the hen in wet weather, or very early in the morn- 
ing. Wash their faces with cold water and vinegar, feed them well on bread 
and ale, and give them pea and bean meal mixed with milk, with onion and 
nettle tops chopped fine and mixed with it. Above all, do not let them outin 
the morning (especialy now we may expect frosts) till the sun is up and 
the grass dry, and let them be fed before they start. Do not give any rice. 
Ground oats slaked with milk, and bread and milk, are both good for feeding. 


eS Fanoy Ragsits (@. F.).—Write to Mr. Bailey, 113, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
quare. 


Ravsits (a eat ).—Himalayan Rabbits have not long hair, and ono 
having the head of a Himalayan and the skin of an Angora ought certainly 
to be disqualified if exhibited in the Himalayan class. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN Square, LoNDON. 
Lat. 51° 82’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feot. 


Date. 9AM. IN THE Day. 
a ieee sae a 
ent Hygrome-/| oD |o6++/Shade Tem-| Radiation 3 
1876. 32 Sa ter. BA | 358) perature. |Temperature.| & 
sate oe |gon 
Aug. |3 aos | ea, | on In On 
2&7] Dry.| Wet.| AS |x Max.| Min.| sun. grass 
Inches.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | In. 
We. 23 | 29.819 | 586 | 5 Ww. 64.0 | 69.2 | 50.2 1164 | 47 3 =_ 
Th. 24 | 29.841 | 59.4 | 2.7 | N.W. | 63.6 | 69.7 | 488 | 120.2 | 434 | 0,020 
Fri. 25 | 29.960 | 55.0 | 48.8 N. 62.0 | 64.1 | 44.2 1178 40.2 — 
Sat. 26 | 29995 | 58.3 | 52.7 | N.W. 61.0 66.9 | 43.8 118.5 | 38.0 | 0.041 
Sun. 27 | 29686 | 60.0 S.W. | 61-2 | 68.0 | 564.2 | 1174 | 484 = 
Mo. 28 | 29992 | 57.8 | S.W. | 60.5 | 67.7 | 47.8 99.7 | 41.8 | 0.118 
Tu. 29 | 29,666 | 620 |) . S.W. 61.0 | 69,0 | 55.8 118.0 | 52.6 = 
Means. | 29.851 | 58.7 | 52.7 61.9 | 67.8 | 49.2 | 1154 | 445 | 0.174 
BEMARKS. 


23rd.—A very fine day, but comparatively cool. 
24th.—Another fine pleasant day, bright but cool; a slight shower. 
25th.—Bright and fine, but from the wind being northerly it was rather 
cold. 
26th.—Rather dull and very cool, looking likely for rain during the day, but 
it did not really rain till after 7 P.m., not heavy but rather windy. 
27th.—A very pleasant day, at times very bright, and at other times cloudy ; 
a very slight shower at 1.30 p.m, and again at 4.50 p.m.; fine after. 
28th.—Cloudy morning; dull day; rain commenced at 5.30 P.m., and the 
evening was wet. 
29th.— Windy morning and forenoon ; bright, pleasant, but rather cool day. 
Temperature generally nearly 10° lower than in the previous week. This 
marked fall has also been noticeable in the temperature of the soil, which has 
fallen from 70.3° on the 18th to 60.5° on the 28th.—G. J. Symons, 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Aveust 30. 


THe market is now very thinly supplied with nearly all classes of goods 
with the exception of Apples, there being a larger quantity arriving than 
was anticipated, but prices remain much the same, business being generally 
very quiet. We are now receiving the usual large consignments of Grapes 
from the Channel Islands, causing a great fall among ordinary samples of 
home growth. 


FRUIT. 

s.d. s.d. E g.d. 8. d. 
Apples............}Ssieve 1 6t05 0} Nectarines ...... dozen 8 (tol2 0 
Apricots > 0 0 O 0} Oranges... #100 0 0 24 0 
Cherries... 0 0 00} Peaches.. dozen 8 0 12 0 
Chestnuts 0 0 O 0} Pears, kitchen dozen 00 00 
Currants 00 00 dessert........ dozen 16 8 0 

0 0 O OQ| Pine Apples.......... 1b. 2 0 6 0 

10 8 O} Plums.... ¢seive 7 6 10 0 

0 6 1 0} Quinces.. bushel 0 0 0 0 

0 0 O 0} Raspberries . ely oO an 
Grapes, hothouse.... lb. 0 6 6 0/| Strawberries. onan (yi) Oh 
Lemons........-..- 4100 12 0 18 0| Walnuts.... bushel 0 0 0 0 
Melons ............ each 20 5 0 ditto.... #10000 00 

VEGETABLES. 
. de 5 5 


a 
roy 


eo 
°o 
SOUNMSCOSHOHDROHOROMCIOM 


SCHYCOCONOCHNENONOHWOOCOMD 


Artichokes........ dozen 
Asparagus ...... 


Broccoli . 
Brussels 


SOPH SCORCOMMNDOCNONOMNcCaR 
BIRO RASCOOWSCOGOSCOmCE Of 
PASGERSSSERISOHOSOROCCOCA 


Tomatoes weeeed BiEVE 
HRTEM: CARBCAECC bunch 
“| Vegetable Marrows...... 


SASCSGWONWOROGAROCOONAROOS 
—ScoscaSceeCCOOMSCOAOCMOSCOm 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Average o Clock | Da, 
Deva lere SEPTEMBER 7—13, 1876. Temperature near | Rises, | gate. | Rieck | Sot | MoOoR’* | before | of” 
Month! Week, London. Sun. | Year. 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| bh. m.| h. m.| Days. | m. 8. 
7 | TH | Stamford Show. Dundee International Show opens. 70.3 | 47.5 | 589 5 24] 6 81) 7 28) 9 85 19 2 16 | 251 
8 F 69.4 | 480 | 58.7 5 26 6 29 7 44 | 10 58 20 2 87 | 252 
9) US Dundee Show closes. 69.1 | 48.1 | 58.6 5 28| 6 26) 8 °9'| 0a 28 21 2 57 | 258 
10 | Sun | 18 Sonpay AFTER TRINITY. 69.7 | 45.5 | 57.6 5 29/ 6 24| 8 46/ 1 48 22 8 18 | 254 
11 M Oxford Show. 68.7 | 47.0 | 57.8 5 81 6 22 ADs 18. 18) C 8 9 | 255 
12 To Glasgow Show. 69.1 | 448 | 57.0 5 32 6 20] 10 55 4 1 24 4 0| 256 
18 WwW 68.4 | 45.7 | 57.0 5 34 6 17 | morn. | 4 42 25 4 21 | 257 
From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 69.8°; and its night temperature 
46.6°. 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


HE continued importation of this bulb is 
surprising. The sale of several thousands 
in one day by Mr. Stevens has for many 
years past been an ordinary occurrence. 
By this time no moderate-sized garden ought | 
to lack them. But what is the fact? They 
are still unknown, except in the gardens of | 
the few. Where, then, are the bulbs? Why, 
dead. 

Ihave been induced to write a few lines | 
on the subject from reading in a contemporary that at | 
Cheshunt, where this Lily is cultivated largely, the bulbs 
are taken up every autumn to save them from the winter 
rains, which rot them. If this be the secret of success it 
is easily obtained; but most cultivators think that all 
Lilies are impatient of any disturbance at their roots. 

When L. auratum was first imported the price was so 
high that no one dared venture the bulbs in the open 
ground. Butthey did not thrive in pots, and it is now 
held that potting is a mistake. I did once see a magni- 
ficent potted plant. It had been repotted year by year 
into larger sizes without the slightest disturbance of the 
ball, and was growing in a very large pot in a greenhouse 
with a north aspect, and threw up nearly sixty stems. 

The recommendation now given is to plant in a peat 
bed among Rhododendrons, and leave the bulbs alone. 

But everybody does not live at Bagshot, and peat is to 

most a costly article. 4 
The question then, which I propose rather than answer, 

is, What are gardeners to do whose stock of peat is 

limited ? and we shall better approach the subject if we 
can discover what are the causes of the bulb dying-off 
when away from the Rhododendrons. I assume that it 
is carefully planted—that is, that a hole has been dug 
out filled with a mixture of peat, loam, sand, and stones 

(or broken bricks), and the bulb so placed as to have its 

top 6 inches below the surface. I like a little pure sand 

just round and below the bulb. 

_ In the autumn of 1874 1 bought a dozen of the finest 

imported bulbs, and dividing them into three parcels 


| frosts, for this spring was a trying one. 


planted them out, after having cut away every speck of 
decay. The garden lies high and dry on gravel. All the 
bulbs came up well in the spring. Their final fate was as 
follows. No. 1, planted on an open sunny border, turned 
purple just before flowering, and every bulb was found 
rotten. No. 2 was in front of a south-east wall, but 
partially shaded by a row of espaliers before it. The 
spot was selected because Lilium bulbiferum thrives there 
remarkably well. Here L. auratum grew well, one bulb 
only perishing. This year the remainder grew strongly, 
but after showing flower all have died but one. No.3 
was in a Rose bed, the soil of which was made in great 
part of loam. The situation is exposed. There is shade 
from the Roses, but no great amount. Here in 1875 were 
capital flowers, and no loss. In 1876 still free growth, still 
larger flowers, but one plant full of flower buds turned 
purple, and is gone. All three clumps have had artificial 
No. 8(6 —VoL. XXXL. NEw Serres. 


watering just the same as other plants which were near 
them. No. 3 had the advantage of the more copious 
supplies given to the Roses, with liquid manure besides. 

It would seem from the above that, on dry soils at 
least, winter damp and cold do no injury, nor do spring 
If so, we are led 
to look to the sun and drought as the sources of our ill 
success. But it is difficult to imagine that the direct rays 
of the sun can penetrate 6 inches into the soil and there 
do harm, or is it the effect of the sun upon the foliage ? 
If the sun be in any way the destroyer, the cure is easy 
enough—plant in the shade. But then comes the ques- 
tion whether in damp gardens the bulbs will stand the 
winter there. If the rays of the sun do no harm, and it 
is only a question of summer drought, then careful water- 
ing is the cure. 

I. hope this letter may induce others to give their 
experience, and perhaps it may meet the eye of some 
one who has seen this Lily in its native land, and can 
tell us what are its conditions in a wild state. It isa 
gorgeous plant, well worth some trouble ; but to my taste 
L. longiflorum, L. eximium, and L. speciosum rubrum 
are more elegant and more delicately perfumed.—G. 8. 


[Our correspondent alludes to a matter of considerable 
importance, for L. auratum cannot be seen in all its 
beauty except when growing in the open ground. In the 
garden of Mr. McIntosh at Duneevan it grows in wild 
luxuriance, and the bulbs are not removed from the 
ground in winter. Last year a plant in that garden at- 
tained a height of 11 feet; and this year, although the 
summer has been so dry, the same bulb has thrown up a 
spike 10 feet 6 inches in height. In the same garden this 
year one clump, the offspring of three bulbs, has produced 
170 flowers. The soil in which these Liliums thrive in 
such a remarkable manner is sandy loam having an ad- 
mixture of peat, the subsoil being sand. They are grow- 
ing among Rhododendrons, and are watered copiously. 


Scarcely any bulbs perish during the winter, and the 


plants are seldom injured by spring frosts. Partial shade 
and liberal supplies of water are regarded as the main 
elements of success in the case of these remarkable 
Liliums, and the experience of ‘‘G. 8.” confirms the 
importance of these requisites. We shall be glad to hear 
of the successes or failures of others in their attempts to 
establish Lilium auratum as a garden flower.—Ebs. | 


GRAFTING VINES—PUTTING ON GRAPES. 


Havine had considerable difficulty in obtaining fruit 
from a large and luxuriant Black Hamburgh Vine I 
carried out a suggestion which was some time ago made 
in your pages, and I have succeeded in placing on the 
hitherto profitless Vine some satisfactory bunches of 
Grapes. ‘Placing on” the bunches is a somewhat un- 
usual term to use in reference to Vine culture, but it is 
literally true; for the Vine of itself showed no bunches 
for fruit, yet by artificial aid became the foster parent of 
an excellent crop, which was (in embryo) placed on it 
during the spring of the same year. The Vine was an 
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old one, but apparently in robust health, for it grew vigorously, 
producing long-jointed wood, large leaves, long tendrils, but 
no fruit. It was pruned on the short-spur system, and every- 
thing that was possible was done to ripen the wood, but no 
fruit followed. The long-spur or extension system was then 
tried, and a few bunches were obtained from the young canes, 
but by no means a good crop. I then had recourse to the 
plan of ‘‘ putting on”’ the bunches. 

Short-jointed and well-matured wood from fruitful Vines 
was preserved by burying it an inch deep in the open garden. 
In the spring when the barren Vine commenced putting forth 
leaves the dormant yet fresh pieces were dug up and grafted 
on the old and then freely-growing stock. The grafts were for 
a time supported with ‘‘ the bottle ’’—that is, until their union 
was complete and they received support from the stock. The 
grafts were 18 inches long, and from the centre of each a deep 
slice was cut 6 inches in length, starting at two eyes from the 
top. Corresponding slices were cut from the parent, some on 
the old rod and others on the laterals, which had been pur- 
posely left unpruned, and the cut parts were neatly placed 
together, and were secured by matting and protected with 
moss. The lower end of the grafts, which were about 8 inches 
in length, were inserted in bottles of water—common wine 
bottles—which were suspended from the roof. These bottles 
were kept filled with water for a considerable time. In due 
time the buds swelled and the young growth grew just as 
freely as if it had been a part of the Vine. Bunches were 
seen, and each shoot from the graft was stopped a leaf or two 
beyond the bunch. The growth of the ‘stock’? Vine was 
also restricted, and during the same season good bunches of 
really fine Grapes were ripened on the Vine that had previously 
been barren for years. 

Another noteworthy fact remains to be told. The short- 
jointed fruitful wood that was ‘‘ put on” the Vine producing 
long-jointed unfruitful canes has in a measure retained its 
short-jointed and fruitful character, and for three years has 
produced satisfactory crops of Grapes, yet not quite equal to 
the crop which was produced during the season of grafting. 

Perhaps the success attending this experiment may be worth 
recording. The operation is so easy of being performed that 
no one need hesitate to try it. A sharp knife, a steady hand, 
and a quick eye being the principal requisites in ‘‘ effecting a 
junction,” and subsequent attention to stopping the growths— 
on stock and graft— keeping the bottles filled,’ and thinning 
the fruit will result in Grapes which have been “ put on” the 
same season. Possibly others may have adopted the same 
plan; if so, I should be glad to hear if they have been equally 
successful. 

I only regret that I did not try several varieties on the same 
Vine, for apart from the interest attached to their so growing, 
it would have been instructive to have noted what effects, if 
any, the stock had over the grafts. A vigorous parent is no 
doubt necessary to insure success.—A Doctor’s GARDENER. 


IXIAS: A PLEA FOR THEIR CULTURE. 


Ir has often surprised me that so few people apparently 
seem to cultivate this very beautiful tribe of bulbs, and it is 
probably from the notion that there is some great difficulty in 
the way. This has perhaps been increased by the fact that 
when persons have been struck with astonishment at the beau- 
tiful groups of them exhibited by the Messrs. Hooper of Covent 
Garden, and have asked about them, they have been informed 
that they were grown in the Channel Islands, and have hence 
coneluded that it is only in such favoured localities that their 
cultivation can be attempted. This is a mistake, at least as 
far as frame and pot culture are concerned; and it is in order 
to do away with this feeling and to encourage others that I 
venture to write a few words in favour of Ixias. 

Tn my own little way I have hitherto attempted their culture 
only in pots; but knowing that Mr. Samuel Barlow of Slake- 
hill House, Chedderton, near Manchester, was a most success- 
ful grower of them, I asked him for some information con- 
cerning them; and as his method differs but little from my 
own, except in the larger quantities in which he grows them, 
I give the notes with which he was kind enough to furnish me. 
‘*T grow my Ixias in a mixture of good turfy soils and one- 
fourth well-decayed cow dung. I also add a little rough sand 
and a sprinkling of finely powdered clay and marl containing 
plenty of lime, about one-tenth of each of these two, and all 
well mixed together. I grow them in large 15-inch pans 
9 inches deep, and about eighty bulbs in each, and keep them 
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in a cool house or frame. The soil must be rich and fibrous, 
not too light. When the spikes begin to show for bloom I 
give weak liquid manure about every third or fourth day. I 
may say that if protected from frost they will bloom well out 
of doors.” 

I have not been able as yet to grow them in such quantities, 
but find that about half a dozen bulbs in a large 48-pot answer 
very well, and their elegant and graceful habit, together with 
their brilliancy and quaintness of bloom, makes them very 
effective objects ; while all who are desirous of having pretty 
flowers for cut blooms cannot very well dispense with them. 
For light vases or the top of a March dinner-table stand they 
are most valuable. 

With regard to sorts, I do not think there are many more 
than two dozen varieties. One never sees much more than 
that number in a catalogue; and although there are different 
names in the various lists, yet I am inclined to think this 
rather arises from the growers in Holland who supply the 
English dealers having them under different names. I add 
those which I have found effective and useful :—Viridiflora, a 
most quaint light-green-coloured flower with dark centre; long 
spike. Aspasia, white, purplish stripes; maroon centre. Cra- 
terioides, bright scarlet. Golden Drop, yellow; dark eye. 
Pallas, cream ; back of petals striped lilac, Grand Duke, straw 
colour. Hector, large purple. Virgilius, bright lemon; large, 
dark centre. 

I have also grown in the same method the kindred bulbs of 
Sparaxis and Babianas, but I very much prefer the Ixias to 
them as being more light and graceful.—D., Deal. 


TREE PLANTING. 


“Jock, when ye hae naething else to do, ye may be aye 
sticking in a tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye’re sleep- 
ing.” When Sir Walter Scott put these words into the mouth 
of Dumbiedikes he made the old laird give advice of the ut- 
most value to thousands as well as to ‘“‘ Jock.”” I am only 
afraid that in following it but too many have shown by their 
practice a too literal application of the ‘“ sticking-in” part. 
By all means plant, but let it be welldone or not at all. ‘‘ Well 
done”’ in the sense in which the words are now used is a most 
comprehensive term. It means putting the right tree in the 
right place; right for the future as well as the present; right 
as to soil and climate and as to the influence which it will 
exercise upon surrounding objects, be they other trees in the 
depth of a forest or the features of an open landscape; and, 
above all, right as to the preparation of the soil and the manner 
in which the roots are placed in it—all matters of the utmost 
moment, and to which due weight must be given in order to 
obtain successful results. 

Take the Larch as an example of this. No doubt, as “A 
ForeEstER’’ says, in his very sensible and practical remarks on 
this subject in page 160, ‘‘the liberal planting of Larches is 
profitable,” but then it must be well done in every sense or a 
most pitiful failure will ensue. I have frequently seen Larch 
planted among underwood of one year’s growth from the fall 
or time when the whole wood was cut, planted and left to take 
its chance till the next fall, a period of eight or ten years, when 
the underwood is cut clean away, leaving the Larch with their 
thin, bare, weakly stems exposed to the risk of being blown 
over by the next storm, which very often happens if the Larch 
clump be not a large one. It is clear, therefore, that if Larch 
is planted for timber among underwood it must have a certain 
space kept clear around it to admit of a stout robust growth ; 
it will then soon beat the underwood, and by the time of the 
next fall be so sturdy as to withstand the roughest storms. 

My object, however, is not so much to call attention to the 
management of the Larch as a timber tree, valuable though it 
undoubtedly is in that form, but rather to show how profitable 
it is, and how superior to many other trees upon a poor soil. 
The soil here is poor, thin, and light, and about a hundred 
acres of it is covered by a wood consisting principally of Oak 
and Beech irregularly dispersed a long distance apart, with an 
undergrowth of Oak, Beech, Hazel, Ash, and Chestnut, sub- 
jected to a periodical cutting for hop-poles, faggots, &c., every 
eight or ten years. Some of the strongest poles will in that 
time reach a height of 18 to 20 feet, but the majority will be 
not much more than half that height. Now, having heard 
from a reliable source that plantations of Larch had proved 
four or fiye times more profitable than the kinds of trees 
growing here, and that too in a similar soil, I was glad to 
find an opportunity of testing the matter, and the conclusion 
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I have arrived at is that my information was rather under | foot; and if the ground will not admit of being turned up 


than overstated. 

In January, 1873, I planted a quantity of Larch—sturdy 
plants 3 to 4 feet high, and costing 40s. a thousand—aupon an 
open piece of meadow land which was trenched, or rather half 
trenched, for it was not stirred deeper than 14 inches. The 
trees were planted 4 feet apart with a Pinus austriaca at inter- 
vals of about 30 feet, the intention being to have the Larch as 
nurses for the Pinuses for a time, but to cut them gradually 
away as they became large enough to make that a profitable 
process. The growth of the Larch has quite exceeded my 
expectations, the shortest plants being now upwards of 9 feet 
high, while the majority of them are considerably taller ; two 
of the finest which I have measured to-day (August 25th) are 
both nearly 13 feet high, one of them having actually made a 
growth of 3 feet 10 inches last year and the other 3 feet 5 inches. 
They are now growing freely, but I do not think they will 
make an advance of 3 feet this year, the brown and yellow 
foliage affording clear evidence of suffering from drought. A 
very slight calculation will show that at this rate of progress a 
crop of Larch must prove very profitable, whatever might be 
the purpose for which it is eventually intended ; if for poles 
the entire wood could be cleared at one time, or if for fencing 
and timber a gradual clearance of the weaker trees would give 
space to those intended for timber, and at the same time afford 
a handsome profit upon the work. 

Whatever be the nature of the soil in which we desire to 
plant Larch, I would always advocate trenching, even deeper 
by several inches than I have gone, for it undoubtedly induces 
not only a rapid growth upwards but a proportionate stout- 
ness of stem, both eminently desirable properties, whether the 
object in view is simply a free handsome growth or a profitable 
return for money invested in the work.—E. Lucxuurst. 


VIOLAS.—No. 2. 

THE ennobling of Violas into Pansies is inevitable; the varie- 
ties of Viola raised hitherto only mark the stages through 
which a ragged flower must pass in its advancement to the 
standard marked out-for it by the florist. Viola cornuta in 
its varieties alba, Perfection, Enchantress, Magnificent, Mauve 
Queen, Blue Bell, &c., all exhibit improvements on the original. 
In Lothair, though we have the habit of V. cornuta, the flowers 
are clearly those of a Pansy. Viola lutea progressively ad- 
vanced to size in Y. lutea grandiflora and major, when all at 
once 2 clear leap was made from a Viola to a Pansy in Crown 
Jewel; though the habit of the plants be dense and robust, 
only a step or two of further progress is needed and the Violas 
may be included in the category of bedding Pansies. 

It is questionable, however, whether Violas having Pansy 
flowers are calculated to be as effective for bedding purposes 
as those with smaller and more numerous flowers; for it is as 
well to bear in mind that if the size of the flower be doubled 
we have but one flower in the place of two, and this, though it 
may not affect the plant singly, does materially lessen its effect 
in a mass intended to represent a decided hue of colour. I 
confess to a liking for a good verdant ground with the flowers 
nestling in distinct masses of decided colour above it. But in 
the larger improved flowers the foliage is more ample, the 
flower having superior form enhancing its individual beauty. 
The size and form of flowers give a greater fitness for effective 

~ display than numerous small ill-shaped flowers, and I hail with 
delight the improvement which is being effected in this family 
of plants. 

Violas to bloom well over a lengthened period require a rich 
and moist soil, not necessarily wet, but one which will support 
the plants in dry weather. Even a light well-drained soil, rich 
in humus by liberal dressings of manure and leaf soil, will 
give stamina to plants in dry weather, enabling them to with- 
stand its effects with better results than are produced from 
plants in a heavier-textured soil. Violas, it must be borne in 
mind, are not marsh plants ; they grow on knolls, or slopes, or in 
ground free from stagnant water : therefore, though a moist soil 
be desirable, it should be well drained, moisture being afforded 
by supplies of water in a prolonged dry period. Ground for 
Violas ought to be trenched or stirred to a depth of 15 to 
18 inches or go deep, as good soil admits. Itia no use going 
down with a view of bringing to the surface matter which, before 
it can be available as food for plants, requires amelioration by 
atmospheric influence and an addition of organic substance. 
Trench the ground in autumn, putting in some partially de- 
cayed vegetable refuse not further from the surface than a 


deeper loosen the under strata, placing the manure upon it, 
throwing the surface rough for the winter. In spring dress 
the surface with leaf soil or well-decayed manure, and dig with 
a fork, mixing the manurial matter well in the soil. 

Plants raised from seed grow more upright and do not branch 
nearly so well, and are not, for a time at least, so floriferous as 
are those from cuttings. Seedlings are not good the first year ; 
it is not until the plants are cut down that dependance can be 
placed upon seedling plants for a full display: hence I do not 
advise the plants to be raised from seed except for the origin- 
ation of improved yarieties. Those, however, who wish to 
raise plants from seed may sow the seed the middle of August 
up to early September in light rich soil in a sheltered situation, 
pricking out the seedlings 3 inches apart in a sheltered spot 
in October, and planting them in March or early in April. 

Cuttings give the best and most floriferous plants. Take 
the cuttings towards the end of September or first week in 
October. Choose for them a sheltered border—under a low 
wall or fence—and moderately rich soil, made fine and level, 
surfacing with a thin layer of sand. Let the cuttings be of 
the shoots which spring from the base of the plants, not using 
the exhausted flower shoots, and about 24 to 3 inches long, 
pricking them in about half their length 2 inches apart, firm- 
ing them well in, completing with a good watering. In a very 
bleak position the cuttings may be put-in in a frame and win- 
tered in every respect like Calceolarias. Plant them out in 
spring before dry weather sets in, and in no case defer their 
planting until the usual time of bedding, for Violas and Cal- 
ceolarias are not able to contend with drought if it comes upon 
them before their roots have obtained a good hold of the soil. 
Short duration of bloom and sudden collapse are due to late 
planting. If Calceolarias were planted where they are to bloom 
in April we should see less of their failure, and Violas so 
treated are enabled to withstand drought. Plants from cuttings 
made in early October will give an effective summer display, 
but not unfrequently Viola beds become seedy in autumn, as, 
indeed, all plants do that have been in a high state of perfec- 
tion during the hot summer months. For a late or autumn 
bloom cuttings may be put-in in May or June, affording them 
shade. An amateur tells me (and I have seen) how to strike 
Violas and Pansies in summer—namely, put them in between 
the rows of early Potatoes where the cuttings are shaded from 
the sun, and lift the plants with balls the first showery weather 
after rooting, and plant them where they are required to 
bloom. Fora spring display—or rather early summer, for it 
is not until May that Violas are in their beauty—the cuttings 
should be put in the second week in August, and be in their 
flowering quarters in October. An earlier bloom will be had 
by wintering the plants in frames, planting out during March. 
Potted and plunged in cocoa-nut refuse they stand well, and 
if in the open a top-dressing of the same material is of great 
assistance to the plants. Plants divided in October and then 
planted will afford a good early display. 

Violas stand wet well, better perhaps than any other flower- 
ing bedding plants, and succeed in summer in high cold situ- 
ations where more tender subjects do not have other than a 
starved appearance. Being moisture-loving plants they are 
benefited by a top-dressing in summer, for if mulching has the 
property of retaining heat in winter it possesses equally the 
power of retaining moisture insummer. Soak, therefore, Viola 
beds with water in dry weather before the soil becomes hard 
and cracked if heavy, or dusty if light, applying the water to 
the roots rather than overhead, and mulch with short manure, 
which will be hid by the foliage. Neater than manure and as 
good is cocoa-nut refuse, and if this is placed close up to the 
plants they will produce fresh shoots freely, which will root 
into the mulching. 

To keep the plants in blooming order through the summer 
it is necessary to cut off the seed pods and to thin-out the old 
stems, thereby encouraging young growth; and this attended 
to before the plants are exhausted, frequently going over the 
beds, attending to them with water and weak liquid manure 
in dry weather, we shall find Violas continue blooming from 
early spring to late summer in as good a state of perfective- 
ness a8 most descriptions of flowering bedding plants. They 
have, like other plants, a season of bloom, and if flowering be 
continued beyond it fresh parts must replace the exhausted 
growths, just as young plants are needed to replace plants 
which are old and worn-out. Royal Blue is the finest blue 
Viola, and Crown Jewel, a clear pale yellow, surpasses any 
other of its colour. 
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There are fancies even in Violas. Princess Teck is pale 
mauve; Lilacina, bluish lilac, of fine form and substance; 
Admiration, deep blue violet, its eye rayed with purple, and 
large flowers, must be classed one of the finest; Alpha, bluish 
purple and yellow eye, large finely formed flowers; Lothair, 
indigo blue, its well-formed flowers having a slight dark blotch 
in the centre; Purple Prince, mulberry ground shaded purple, 
its yellow eye rayed with black and encircled with blue; and 
Waverley, violet shaded purple, yellow eye and white brow, 
combining size with good substance. These are a few of the 
best of the Violas, which as yet are more limited in colour 
than the Pansies.—G. ABBEY. 


FEATHERED HELPS IN GARDENS. 


Tue above heading occurs in the Journal of Horticulture for 
August 24th to an interesting article, with the signature 
attached of one from whose pen I am always glad to peruse the 
statements from time to time made on different subjects of 
natural history. I am sorry therefore to have to differ with 
«‘ WintsHIRE Rector” as regards bantams eating slugs, as I 
have tried my fowls with them over and over again, and found 
them an object of dislike ; sea-gulls also refuse them as food, 
but both are fond of worms. 

The sparrows of England and Ireland must be of a different 
race, as those birds in the green isle never look at caterpillars. 
I have gathered them and thrown them into a yard where 
sparrows frequented, and they left them untouched. Where I 
am living at present sparrows abound, and the caterpillars are 
a regular plague this year, the Cabbages in my own garden 
and those of my neighbours being destroyed completely, and 
no sparrow interfering. I have never seen the cuckoo in a 
garden, or heard of one eating caterpillars. 

I should therefore be glad to have this subject ventilated, 
and a bird discovered which would rid us of these plagues— 
slugs and caterpillars. Ducks are most useful. I have hardly 
a slug in my present garden, and I attribute it to the number 
of ducks Ihave; but you cannot grow Strawberries and ducks.— 
Tyrone INcUMBENT. 


USEFUL APPLES. 


No arguments are needed to show the value of early Apples, 
and I am glad to note that your correspondent, ‘‘ A NortHERN 
GARDENER,’ has advocated the free planting of sorts of 
established value. He has confined his remarks to dessert 
kinds, and has mentioned a trio of undoubted value, omitting, 
however, in my opinion, other kinds at least equally good. It 
is not my intention to supplement the short list which he has 
given by enumerating other varieties of dessert Apples, but I 
would rather remark on the value and importance of another 
type of Apples—I mean Apples for culinary purposes which 
are early, profitable, and good. 

During the last few years an unusually large number of 
Apple trees have been planted. This is the result partly of 
noticing that even in fruitful years the supply of Apples has 
not been too great for the demand, and partly the encourage- 
ment that has been given to planters by the supply of trees 
which the nurserymen have provided of a dwarf-growing early- 
poaHne character by their having been grafted on precocious 
stocks. 

It is only natural that a general hesitancy should exist in 
the minds of many who have land at their disposal, and espe- 
cially in the case of those holding it under yearly tenancies, 
as to planting fruit trees which require many years to bring 
them into a profitable fruit-bearing state. It is not to be ex- 
pected that people will occupy their land with crops from 
which they cannot derive, not only profit, but early profit. If 
they invest their money in fruit trees they require good and 
speedy interest in the return of fruit. In the old-fashioned 
orchard trees, and especially in some gorts of them, it is only 
by Jong and dreary waiting that large crops can be gathered 
and the money that has been invested be “‘ turned over again.” 
It is probable that when such trees do arrive at a bearing state 
that they are the most profitable of all trees; but we live in 
an express-train-and-telegraph age, when “time” is-empha- 
tically regarded as ‘‘money,” and few, therefore, care to wait 
a generation for fruit, and it is only here and there one who 
studies posterity. But when trees were produced laden with 
Apples at three years from the graft undoubtedly a great im- 
petus was given to fruit-tree planting, and many planted freely 
with bright visions of fortune urging them on, and pleasant 


dreams of prosperity ‘ whiling away the time” of waiting for 
the crops. 

In not a few cases these profitable anticipations have been 
realised, but in many more, and perhaps the majority, the 
hoped-for reward has ended in disappointment. This has 
followed not so much through selecting bad sorts as by includ- 
ing in a given list too many varieties. It is generally the case 
when a person becomes an enthusiast in fruit-growing that he 
cannot rest until he has all the kinds which the authorities 
have invested with a reputation. When the ‘grower grows 
fruit for pleasure primarily, cash profits being a secondary 
matter, nothing can be urged against that plan of procedure; 
but when profit becomes of paramount moment, and the tastes 
of others as purchasers of his fruit have to be considered, 
then no greater error can be made than in growing all the 
sorts of Apples to which are attached ‘‘ good characters.” In 
the cases of failures occurring blame is almost invariably 
thrown by the planter on the dealer who’ supplied the trees, or 
at least to some “‘ person or persons unknown’’ who provided 
the estimates of their merits. In reality, however, the planter 
has only himself toblame. All the sorts that are recommended 
are good for some purpose, but the great question for each 
individual to ask himself and determine is, ‘‘ Which varieties 
are best suited for my purpose?” That is a question of the 
utmost importance, and cannot be decided without much con- 
sideration, probably some advice, and especially extensive and 
attentive personal observation. 

In contemplating the extensive planting of fruit trees two 
distinct questions are presented at the outset. Firstly, Am I 
planting for myself and my family—in fact for home use? and 
secondly, Am I planting for others—i.e., with the object of sell- 
ing the fruit? To the first question I do not at present think 
it necessary to give any consideration, but propose to discuss 
the matter of Apple cultivation in its useful and profitable 
phases. 

After some experience in fruit-growing, embracing both suc- 
cesses and failures, I have become convinced that itis not only 
advisable to have trees of a nature that commence bearing 
early, but the sorts must also be early ripeners. Iam consider- 
ing now the best way of ‘turning money quickly” by the 
cultivation of Apples. It so happens that the culinary Apples 
which are the first ready for use are kinds which are early and 
constant bearers. Late Apples are, weight for weight, more 
valuable than early Apples, but the trees of the latter do not 
arrive at a bearing state so soon as the former, and in the case of 
late sorts a margin must always be allowed for waste, and there 
is also some expense involyed in preparations for keeping 
them. As to the relative period at which early and late Apples 
become profitable I will for comparison take the best early 
and best late culinary Apples, and note their characteristics. 
I will consider Lord Suffield the best early Apple, and Dume- 
low’s Seedling the best late Apple. Both are excellent in their 
season, and are free bearers. I do not say that at the end of 
half a century that a hundred trees of the former would be as 
profitable as the same number of trees of the latter, but I do 
assert that trees of Lord Suffield will pay for themselves, and 
the ground which they are growing upon, before trees of Dume- 
low’s Seedling produce a lucrative crop. 

On the ground of securing an early return upon outlay I 
am bound to advocate the adoption of early sorts. These are 
ready at a time when the public are ‘‘hungering” for them ; 
and if at times they must be sold cheaply, the crops are gene- 
rally so large as to render them profitable. If we glance ata 
large orchard of Apples, or if we look down the long lines of 
trees in a large nursery, we generally find trees of the early 
sorts the most heavily laden with fruit. In the matter of 
young trees that may be said to be invariably the case. In 
seeking for early return, therefore, we must look to early sorts, 
sorts which are in a marketable state at the earliest possible 
moment, and which are sufliciently productive as to—even 
when Apples are cheap—render their cultivation profitable. ~ 

Probably the Apple which for a number of years has been 
the most useful and profitable in cottagers’ gardens—and theré 
profit is estimated at its real worth—is the Keswick Codlin. 
This favourite old Apple has done good service, and must not 
be lightly set aside—indeed, for orchard trees it is probably 
the best of all early culinary Apples; but for early fruiting 
dwarf-growing bush or pyramid trees it is superseded by Lord 
Suffield. This last-named Apple for early use is exceedingly 
valuable, and fruit of a saleable size is ready sooner than 
that of any other kind that I am acquainted with. It is also a 
prodigious bearer; it is, in fact, a large edition of Keswick 
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Codlin, possessing all the good qualities of that variety from 
which it was probably a sport. it is not quite suited for 
standard trees owing to the liability of the large fruits being 
blown off by the winds; but for dwarf trees on the Paradise 
stock it is one of the most valuable and useful of all culinary 
Apples; it should be planted freely by all coveting early fruit 
and a quick return on the outlay invested in trees. 

I have for some years grown another Apple, which is superior 
to the Keswick Codlin, which is called Domino. It is larger 
than the Keswick Codlin, but not so large as Lord Suffield, 
but is of a deeper green than either, and is a prodigious bearer. 
It may only be a local Apple, but is largely grown in the 
midland counties, and is there known as one of the best. It 
is rapidly rising in public estimation, and may be planted 
with confidence of yielding an early and profitable return of 
fruit. 

I consider that I have now mentioned the very best of the 
most useful of very early Apples, unless I add to them Duchess 
of Oldenburgh. This Apple I am informed is of Russian origin. 
It is not quite so early as the sorts named, but it is a valuable 
successor of them. The tree is an early and great bearer, 
and the quality of the fruit is of a high order. It is alsoa 
very ‘‘ taking ” Apple in the markets by its rich stripes and at- 
tractive bloom. Another 
property it possesses 
which was pointed out 
to me by my lamented 
friend the late Mr. J. R. 
Pearson, is that it does 
not show its bruises. In 
speaking favourably to 
Mr. Pearson of Cellini he 
added, ‘‘ Yes, Cellini is a 
good bearer and useful at 
home, but who would 
grow Cellini for market 
that knew the value of 
the Duchess of Olden- 
burgh ?”” Duchess of Old- 
enburgh is no doubt one 
of the best travelling 
Apples, and when we add 
to that its earliness, its 
productiveness and ex- 
cellence, we have a com- 
Lination of qualities ren- 
dering it valuable and a 
desirable sort for plant- 
ing. The above Apples 
are tolerably well known, , 
so that it is not necessary to submit a sketch of them; indeed, 
the best of them are ‘‘gathered and gone,” and I have not a 
good sample of any of them left. 

I will now advance a step further in the season of ripening, 
and draw attention to a valuable Apple which is not sufficiently 
known and cultivated, I mean the Kcklinville Seedling (fig. 26). 
Isubmit a section of this Apple, which will sufficiently show its 
size and form, and I will only add that it is handsome and 
excellent. The tree is an early and great bearer, and the fruit 
igs in use from October to the end of the year. It is a very 
hardy Apple, and is suitable for standards on the Crab stock 
‘and for bushes on the Paradise stock. On the latter it bears 
when the trees are in quite a small state, and from my expori- 
ence of it I believe it to be a variety worthy of extensive cul- 
tivation. I am informed that it was raised in Scotland, and 
that it is extensively grown in North Britain, and I know that it 
flourishes well in the midland counties and the south of Eng- 
land.—A Minuanp FrRuit-GRowER. 


“THE NINETY AND NINE.” 


Tue number is venerable, but I cannot make out ninety and 
nine of Hybrid Perpetuals which are perfect, so I must be 
forgiven if I intrude upon other classes to make up the number 
—the eclectic number! I will begin with a few old friends, 
some of which I haye had from the year 1852 down to the 
present time; and how nobly have those old friends withstood 
the “ tyrannic sway of time |’? and how bravely have they met 
the most tyrannic winter, spring, and torrid summer! I will 
begin with our oldest Rose—one that seldom dies, and never 
will need an epitaph. : 

I do not place the sorts in the order of merit, Baronne 


Fig. 26.—Ecklinville Seedling. 


“colour. 


Prévost (Laffay), the oldest. William Griffiths. Gloire de 
Dijon. La Ville de St. Denis, not yet beaten. Madame Knorr, 
one of the sweetest and one of the most beautiful in bud. 
Caroline de Sansal, the hardiest of all the light Roses. Sou- 
venir de la Malmaison, the finest of all the light Roses, but 
best as an autumnal Rose. Souvenir de la Reine d’Angleterre, 
a fine autumnal bloomer. Madame Louise Carique, the best 
lofty red pole Rose. When my friends, Mr. Sturt (now Lord 
Arlington) and Earl Walden, came here three years ago they 
greatly admired this Rose, planted like a leech bite (threes) 
between Cedars and Conifers and Deodars. ‘Ah! said they, 
“that is the prettiest sight [ ever saw!’ Forgive me if I say 
that garden ornamentation is too much neglected. Anna 
Alexieff, a fine masser. Duchesse de Cambacéres, rough in 
aspect, but excellent early and late. She throws her corolla- 
ries over her main blooms. Comte de Nanteuil. Duchesse 
d’ Orleans, wonderfully fine. Madame Boll, extra fine, and 
beautifully scented. Acidalie, very fine. Baron Gonella, dis- 
tinct. Sir Joseph Paxton, one of the finest of the corymbed. 
Roses : add Triomphe de Rennes and you have the two best 
as corymbed Roses. Triomphe de Paris, very fine. Monsieur 
de Montigny, extra. Lafontaine, extra. Maréchal Vaillant, 
extra. Alexandrine Bachmeteff, after twenty years’ wear she 
is 8 feet high. The above 
are my oldest Roses, and 
I cannot but venerate 
them as outliving so 
many choice Roses and 
defying “ Time’s tyran- 
nic sway.’’ 

I have hitherto men- 
tioned some of our oldest 
Roses; I now mention 
some of more recent ori- 
gin. Abel Grand, Achille 
Gonod, Baronne Adolphe 
de Rothschild, Felix Ge- 
nero, Baron Chaurand, 
this and Van Houtte are 
the finest-scented of the 
Hybrid Perpetuals. Black 
Prince, Charles Lefebvre, 
Claude Levet, Comtesse 
de Chabrillant, Devienne- 
Lamy, Dr. Andry, Duc 
de Cazes, Duchesse de 
Caylus, Duke of Hdin- 
burgh, the most brilliant 
of all Roses. Hdouard 
Morren, magnificent. 
Elie Morel, a pale Baronne Prévost. Triomphe d’Alencon, a 
red Baronne Prévost. Lord Clyde. Lord Macaulay, most 
beautiful, but not a strong grower. Louis Van Houtte (La- 
charme). I have the other. This and Maréchal Niel are the 
two finest autumnals, but somewhat delicate. Madame Alice 
Dureau, one of the best of the La Reine family; the most 
beautiful but the most delicate of the family is Louise Peyronny, 
alias Lelia. Itis still the most beautiful in the line of rose 
Madame C. Crapelet, Madame C. Wood, Madame C. 
Joigneaux, one of the best in the Rose kingdom, and finely 
scented. Mdlle. Emile Boyau, a Perpetual Madeline. Lady 
Suffield, a real beauty. Madame George Schwartz, Madame 
Julie Daran, Baroness de Rothschild, Madame Creyton, Duke 
of Wellington, Madame Lacharme, small but most lovely. 
Mrs. Rivers, Madame Vidot, these two are still the finest in 
the light line. Madame Victor Verdier, Sénateur Vaisse, Madlle. 
Annie Wood, not autumnal. Mdlle. Marie Rady, Al. Malle. 
Thérése Levet. Marguerite de St. Amand, a wonderfully good 
Rose. Marquise de Castellane, fine. Countess of Oxford, 
extra. Etienne Levet, extra fine, but scentless. Maurice 
Bernardin, one of the best. Paul Neron, large and fine. 
Pierre Notting,A1. Pierre Seletzski, one of the best novelties. 
Vicomtesse de Vezins, a fine grower, hardy, and excellent. 
Monsieur Woolfield, Prince Camille de Rohan, Prince de 
Portia, Princess Mary of Cambridge, Dr. Jamain, most 
beautiful. Souvenir de W. Wood, most beautiful. Monsieur 
Bonesnne, Solfaterre, for a wall. Vicomte Vigier, Thyra 
Hammerick, Maxime de la Rocheterie, Gloire de Ducher, 
Baronne de Maynard, Leopold Premier, Dr. Andry, Madame 
Chirard, Triomphe de Rennes, Céline Forestier, Solfaterre, for 
wall only. Réve d’Or, for wall, but must not be cut back. 

Teas.—Deyonioensis, Souvenir d’Hlise Vardon, Madame 
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Willermoz, Souvenir d’un Ami, Adam, Duchess of Edinburgh, 
apparently a China Rose; Sombreuil, a wonderfully hardy 
Rose—a China Rose,I think; and Madame Margottin, a citron 
yellow.—W. F. Rapciyrre, Okeford Fitzpaine. 


VINES LOSING THEIR LEAVES PREMATURELY. 


THREE years agol planted a house of young Vines, which 
made satisfactory growth the first season, and the second year 
the canes were exceedingly strong, leading me to expect cor- 
respondingly large bunches; but in August, 1875, they cast 
their main leaves, and the bunches this year while good are 
not so large as I anticipated. This year the wood is very 
strong and the foliage again shows signs of dropping. What 
is the cause? ‘‘ Dryness at the root,’ says one visitor, but I 
know that cannot be the case; while another suggests that 
the ‘‘ glass may be at fault ;’’ and a third a ‘‘ dry atmosphere” 
is the cause of the grievance. Now I do not concur in any of 
these solutions of the difficulty, but I attribute the defoliation to 
the innate vigour of the Vines, and that the rapid swelling of 
the canes is the cause of the leaves being pushed off. I am led 
to this conclusion by the fact that the leaves on the moderate- 
sized canes are green and healthy. I shall be glad to have 
the opinions of other growers on this matter, as I fear there 
ig a tendency to err in inducing an excessive grossness of 
growth in the anxiety to obtain gigantic bunches. I have 
observed in the case of Vines of this character that when the 
bunches have been of considerable size the berries have not 
been correspondingly large and well-finished. My experience 
leads me to prefer moderately strong wood which retains the 
foliage until late in the autumn, when bold eyes are perfected 
and good Grapes follow. It is seldom that well-cultivated 
Vines in pots cast their foliage so soon as the stronger canes, 
the roots producing which have the unrestricted freedom of a 
rich border.—W. J. B. 


[The views of our correspondent are precisely in accord 
with those of Mr. David Thomson, who, replying to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Why do young vigorous Vines frequently lose their main 
leaves prematurely ?”’ writes as follows in ‘‘ The Gardener :’— 

“This is an affection, or rather misfortune, which in the case 
of young growing Vines perplexes and, to a certain extent, 
alarms some growers, causing them to be apprehensive that 
some disease has overtaken them. The occurrence is most 
frequent in the second year’s growth of young vigorous Vines ; 
the more rapid and vigorous their growth the more leaves 
they lose in this way. We were long puzzled as to the cause 
of young Vines suddenly, and in the very zenith of their 
growth, losing so many leaves, but are quite satisfied as to the 
cause, which is purely mechanical. When such young Vines 
are stopped, either before they get or just as they reach to the 
top of the house, they then begin to thicken with great rapidity, 
even to the rending of their bark in many cases, and their 
circumference at the nodes, or the place where the base of the 
large leaves is fixed to the stem, increases more rapidly than 
the base of the leaf grows, and so the union of the leaf with 
the stem is rent or ruptured, the sap into the leaf checked, 
and the power of the sun acting on the leaf causes it to collapse 
and wither, and it soon loses its hold of the stem altogether 
and falls off, while the leaves on the lateral growth which 
proceeds from their axil grow on fresh and green. This me- 
chanical occurrence can be easily detected with a magnifier, 
and is most conspicuous, of course, during bright weather. 
The Vine no doubt suffers slightly from the loss, but not 
materially.”’] 


GopET1A Lapy ALBEMARLE.—When looking over Messrs. 
Daniels Brothers’ seed farm at Norwich I was highly pleased 
by seeing their new Godetia Lady Albemarle, it was such a 
glorious mass of rich shining colour. Since then it has been 
exhibited in London, and has received a first-class certificate 
from the Royal Horticultural Society ; but to see a few plants 
or a boxful of it unexposed to the sun gives little idea of its 
splendour. Though it remains open night and day, to form 
any notion of its effect it should be seen in a mass with the 
sun shining on its large glossy flowers, few of which are less 
than 3 inches across, and entirely different in effect to anything 
usually seen in the open garden. The flowers are not unlike 
those of Dipladenia crassinoda, with the rich crimson shade of 
the newer varieties, but far exceeding these in the richest 
silky appearance, and of so beautiful a colour, too, at a time 
when many of the best annuals were burnt up with drought. 


Not one annual or bedding plant can compare with it in pro- 
ducing such a mass of dwarf, dense, compact plants, the foliage 
being entirely covered with flowers.—THos. SrarrorD. 


THE “SLEEP OF PLANTS” AS AN AGENT IN 
SELF-FERTILISATION. 


At arecent meeting at the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia Mr. Thomas Meehan said that what is popularly 
known as the ‘sleep of plants,” the closing of some kinds of 
flowers at nightfall, though a matter within common obserya- 
tion, had not, so far as he was aware, been made a subject of 
physiological investigation with the view of ascertaining the 
value, if any, of this kind of motion in the economy of plant 
life. He had recently discovered that by means of this peculiar 
motion the common Claytonia virginica and some Buttercups 
were fertilised by their own pollen. The fertilisation of these 
plants had been somewhat of a mystery to him, as, in view of 
some prevailing theories of cross-fertilisation by insect agency, 
these plants ought not to be self-fertilisers, but from repeated 
observation he was satisfied that no insects had visited plants 
that had yet seeded abundantly. Watching the process of 
fertilisation in Claytonia, he found the stamens on expanding 
fell back on the petals expanded during daylight. At night, 
when the flower closed, the petals drew the anthers up in close 
contact with the pistils. Cross-fertilisation could be accom- 
plished by insects if they visited the flower, but they did not; 
and actual fertilisation only occurred in this way. In many 
cases, especially in the advance of the season, the stamens 
recurve so much as to be in a measure doubled-up by the 
nocturnal motion of the petals. The anthers were not drawn 
into contact with the stigmas in these cases, and the flowers 
were barren as the result. 

In the Ranunculus bulbosus, our common Buttercup, in the 
evening following the first day’s expansion of the young flower, 
the immature anthers and the young stigmas would be found 
covered with pollen grains. The inference would generally be 
that this had been carried there by insects. Butas he had been 
especially on the look-out for insects as visitors to the Butter- 
cup, and feeling sure that none of any consequence had been 
to them, he examined these flowers carefully, and found that 
on the first expansion of the flower a single outer series of 
stamens burst their anther cells simultaneously with the ex- 
pansion of the flower, and, by contracting the cell walls, ejected 
the pollen to the smooth petals, from which it easily fell to 
the immature anthers and stigmas when the fiower closed for 
the night. 

Knowing that another species of Buttercup, the Ranunculus 
abortivus, had fixed spreading petals which did not close at 
night, and which, though with comparatively large nectarifer- 
ous glands full of a liquid secretion, was wholly neglected by 
insects, and yet had every flower seeding profusely, he was 
anxious to find, in view of his other discoveries, how these 
were fertilised. Visiting a wood after twilight to ascertain if 
any nocturnal insects visited them, he found that though the 
petals did not close at sundown, the slender pedicels drooped, 
inverting the flower, and in this way the pollen found its way 
from the petals to the stigmas without any difficulty whatever. 

Plants, of course, had peculiar functions to perform, and 
there were pre-ordained plans and special arrangements through 
which these functions are exercised. But the workings of 
plant life are so complicated that, though we see certain results 
follow certain movements, we are not always sure that we per- 
ceive the great and deeper object aimed at in the order of 
Nature: hence arose the differences of opinion prevailing in 
regard to the object of cross-fertilisation. Some plants had 
arrangements which seemed to preclude the possibility of self- 
fertilisation, and the assumption followed that Nature abhorred 
close breeding in plants, and specially designed such structures 
to secure the plant against it. He believed that Nature had a 
deeper purpose as yet unknown, and chiefly because of such 
instances as he had given, where Nature could not abhor close, 
breeding when the result of the ‘‘ sleep of plants’ was most 
perfect in securing self-fertilisation. 


DIOSPYROS KAKI. 


I can answer some of “G. S.’s’’ questions as to Diospyros 
Kaki (page 193). We have a small compact plant in the 
orchard house with ten fruit. The fruit was exhibited before 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Committee from Sir 
W. Hutt’s garden, but I do not remember having tasted it. 
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The plant is pretty even with its green fruit. When this is 
ripe and has the orange colour it should be very ornamental. 
A friend who knew the fruit well in Japan told me that it is 
considered good there. He cautioned me against allowing an 
overcrop, as the fruit in that case falls. I therefore thinned 
our plant.—Grorcr F. Wison. 


[The fruit received is 2 inches in diameter, and somewhat 
resembles an unripe Tomato, being green and slightly ribbed, 
but is more solid thana Tomato. Whenripe it must be highly 
ornamental. We shall be glad to hear further from Mr. Wilson 
when he has proved the quality of the fruit.—Eps.] 


THE DOVER FLOWER SHOW. 


“Wauat! you here!” was the exclamation of one of “ those 
most potent, grave, and reverend seigneurs ”’ who rule the desti- 
nies of our Journal when I met him in the Priory grounds, 
where the Committee of the Dover Horticultural Society had 
arranged their Show. The next word was more sottv voce— 
“*T look to you, then, to tell us something about it.” Whatcould 
I do but obey? and hence this short report. 

There was something pleasant and picturesque in the appear- 
ance of the grounds and the old refectory where the Show was 
held; and although the day had been unpromising the rain held 
off and bright sunshine added its charms to the scene. The 
plants were arranged in the refectory, where also the fruit and 
table decorations were displayed, and a much worse place could 
not possibly be for showing off the beauty of the exhibits. The 
light was of the faintest character, and the gloomy aspect of the 
walls added nothing certainly to their appearance. Nor were 
the plants of any great moment. At this season of the year it 
is a difficulty to get together stove and greenhouse plants ; and 
as there are no persons in the neighbourhood who goin for exhi- 
biting, those shown were simply such as may be found in any 
gentleman’s garden of any pretensions—very unlike what one 
sees at such shows as Taunton, Spalding, &c. The gardeners of 
Sir Henry Tufton, Sir Walter James, S. Ashley Dodd, Esq., 
and others exhibited plants of fair average quality but in no 
way remarkable. In this part of the Exhibition the greatest 
interest was excited by the table decorations, &c., for which 
there was a spirited competition. The classes were for a stand 
of wild flowers and grasses, dinner-table stand of fruit and 
Sowers, and basket or vase for the dining-room. The first prize 
in the class for wild flowers was adjudged to Miss Tompkin, 
Buckland Vicarage, for an exceedingly pretty and well-arranged 
stand. The dinner-table stands were for fruit and flowers—an 
unsuitable arrangement which has been long since discarded in 
most places. It gives a lumpishness to the stand which utterly 
destroys its effect ; and, moreover, the fruit is placed inappro- 
priately. If it is not to be eaten its place would be better sup- 
plied with flowers; and if it is, the appearance of the stand 
would be destroyed by its removal. The first prize was awarded 
to Mrs. R. H. Jones: it was far too full, and it would have been 
utterly impossible for anyone to have seen those opposite to 
them through its dense groups. Miss Kingsford was second; 
and the same remark applies, for the stand had a number of 
cornucopias which were too full of flowers. The third-prize 
had a bunch of Grapes suspended in a tripod—very inelegant. 
In the class for drawing-room baskets or vases some really pretty 
groups were put up, the first prize being adjudged to an exceed- 
ingly well-arranged group by Miss Kingsford of Woodside. - Un- 
fortunately another competitor, whose stand was of equal merit, 
was disqualified owing to the exhibitor misunderstanding the 
schedule and placing some trays round it. 

As usual in these autumnal shows the chief points of attraction 

_are the cnt flowers, and of these there was a very good display. 
The Gladioli were unhappily placed. During the early part of 
the afternoon the sun shone through the canvas of the tent, com- 
pletely killing the colour of some of the more delioately coloured 
flowers. They were exhibited by Mr. Banks of Shobden, our 
largest amateur grower; Dr. Scott of Sandcombe, Messrs. Bun- 
yard & Son of Ashford, and ‘‘D., Deal.” In addition to the 
very flattering notice of ‘G.” in last week I have a word to say 
on a matter connected with them of which I am not a little 
proud, and have written a separate notice detailing it. Butfew 
of this year were exhibited. Hecla was shown well, and there 
were two or three fine blooms of Le Vesuve. Giganteus was 
good in Mr. Banks’s stand, and Ginevra and Murillo were excel- 
lent, so also was Leda. Mr. Banks exhibited a number of good 
seedlings, amongst them a remarkably fine white flower of great 
size and substance. The lorg array of stands occupied a con- 
siderable space, and greatly attracted the attention of visitors. 

The cool weather of the last ten days had materially assisted 
the Roses, which were shown in yery fair condition for this 
Season of the year, Messrs. Bunyard & Son exhibiting a very 
good box of twenty-six. Asters were not, as might have been 
expected, as good as usual. Dahlias were but poorly represented, 
but there were some fine boxes of cut flowers of Geraniums. 

The dry weather had told against vegetables, as might have 


been supposed, and really the wonder was that Carrots and 
Onions could have been exhibited in such condition as they 
were. It was in the class for cottagers that the effects of the 
Season were especially felt, as they, of course, have not the 
means and appliances for combating the effects of a bad season 
that there are in large gardens. 

Knowing as I do how little hold horticulture has in East Kent 
I can safely say that the Exhibition was creditable to all who 
were engaged in organising it, and a more efiicient and courteous 
body of officials it would be difficult to find.—D., Deal. 


THE DEVON AND EXETER AUTUMN SHOW. 


Tue Exhibition held at Northernhay on the 1st inst. was not 
large, yet, in some points, noteworthy. The Committee were 
unable to offer large prizes for nurserymen, so the grand exhi- 
bition of stove and greenhouse plants, which have been one of 
the great attractions of former shows, were conspicuous by their 
absence; but notwithstanding a small tent was filled with some 
fine specimens from the glass houses of Messrs. Lucombe and 
Pince and Mr. H. Sclater. Dr. Woodman, the fortunate owner 
of the former establishment, very kindly sent some of his finest 
plants. His collection of Allamandas was fine, and he showed 
a grand plant of Rondeletia speciosa major. His Ixoras were 
also fine specimens, but his Crotons were simply wonderful, 
particularly Croton variegatum, which I believe is considered 
the finest plant in England. One Fern electrified me; it was 
Davallia Mooreana, and this I was assured by one who ought to 
know is considered the finest specimen in the world. 

As it happened the tent set apart for these exhibits was far 
too small, whilst the one erected for table decorations was exactly 
vice versa. Very few entered for these good prizes, and indeed 
for the amateurs’ class for three vases of fruit and flowers only 
one lady put in an appearance. The Judges had a very difficult 
task to decide on the other exhibits in this section. These were 
uncommonly good, particularly one put up by Sir T. Acland’s 
gardener. He was placed second, but he lost the first prize by 
having his centre vase considerably lower than the two others. 
Herexplained afterwards that he was unable to procure a taller 
one, which was a great pity, as the centre vase was the best I 
have seen for along time. The base consisted of Bougainvilleas, 
Ferns, grasses, and fruit, with a lovely bloom of Lelia pur- 
purata. Up the stem of the glass a climbing plant was twined, 
and the dish itself contained a Pine Apple, which was surrounded 
with blooms of Eucharis amazonica and Maidenhair Ferns. In 
one of the other vases he had the finest bloom of Souvenir de 
Malmaison Rose which I have ever seen. 

The feature of the Show, however, was the stand of Gladioli 
staged by Messrs. Kelway of Langport. The perfection to which 
this flower has attained is simply wonderful, and every year fresh 
beauties are produced. Three first-class certificates were awarded 
to seedlings. One named Dr. Woodman is a splendid variety, 
the colour being a rich salmon, flaked with pink and lake; the 
petals being of enormous size. Another, named Earl of Mount 
Edgcumbe, is rose colour and flaked with white; while the third, 
which excited the admiration of everyone, is of the richest 
creamy white, with a dash of violet in it; the petals were flaked, 
or rather pencilled, with faint lines of pink or lake. This 
Gladiolus was named after a friend of mine, who has had a 
Rose named after him, and is described as being of a globular 
form and of a bright rosy pink complexion. Some of the most 
noteworthy of the other Gladioli were Adolphe Brogniart, 
W. Thornton West, pink and white; Lady Bridport, flesh 
colour, flaked with rose; Libo, ecclesiastical red; Henon, 
Marian, W. Cotton, and Coutha. 

The show of Dahlias, Roses, and Hollyhocks was small, but 
one or two very fine blooms were to be found in Mr. Beachey’s 
stand of Roses; notably Souvenir d’Elise, which was one of 
the finest I have seen this year.—WyLpD SavaGE. 


CHAPTERS ON INSECTS FOR GARDENERS. 
No. 11. 

THERE has been some joking with regard to the speculations 
of certain philosophers, who have maintained that they could 
greatly improve upon Nature had they theopportunity. Thus, 
could they re-adjust matters, they think it would be much 
better that Pumpkins and Melons should grow upon large 
trees, and Nuts or Apples upon low plants only, which would 
harmonise with their notions of zsthetic fitness. Some horti- 
culturists may possibly be inclined to theorise rather in the 
same direction, and an illustration is afforded by the economy 
of the aphis tribe. Few are now ignorant of the fact that 
these insects have an excessive power of multiplication, since 
the females in a mode that ought to be highly agreeable to 
the advocates of women’s rights, who are apt to seek argu- 
ments and illustrations from all sorts of sources, produce gene- 
tation after generation of ‘‘ fat and fair” aphides with sur- 
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prising rapidity in the summer season, utterly contemning the 


able sprawling and waving of legs, and no small alarm in the 


absence of the masculines of the race, a small array of which | hive, but by degrees they got used to light and fresh air, and 


appear towards the end of autumn. Withont these, however, 
it is assumed the deposition of eggs would not occur, and it is 
in the egg state that the bulk of the aphis families pass through 
the dreary season, though a few rather tough long-lived in- 
dividuals struggle on from autumn to spring in sheltered 
spots if the gardeners will leave them alone. Well, not to be 
prolix, had we been asked to arrange the details of entomo- 
logical life, it is possible we should have decided that aphides 
had better not be quite so prolific, and we might have trans- 
ferred this capacity of breeding to some species that are beau- 
tifal and not injurious. But we may as well reconcile our 
minds to matters as they are, and perhaps after all there is 
some sense in the consolation offered by one naturalist, who 
asserts that many of these seeming pests serve to indicate 
plants that are weakly, or which require looking after. It 
may be allowable here to put emphasis on a remark which is 
not original, that in destroying aphides a random proceeding 
may even be productive of more harm than good. I will not 
say anything against syringing and fumigating, though these 
kill frequently both the aphides and the parasites that prey 
upon them; but I will give an instance in the case of hand- 
picking. In a Hop plantation this summer, on some of the 
lower leaves of the bine there were numerous aphides, and 
thickly interspersed among these the eggs of one or more 
Species of Coccinella. To have removed the leaves indiscrimi- 
nately and burned them, as many persons would have done in 
such a case if they did anything, would have been to destroy 
friends with foes, and it was thought better even at some out- 
lay of labour, to go from leaf to leaf crushing the aphides 
but leaving uninjured the eggs of their devourers. 

Now, the aphides which appear so numerously both on cul- 
tivated and uncultivated plants, scarcely a species being entirely 
free from these pests, may be at once separated, if not on 
strictly scientific principles yet very naturally, into two great 
divisions. To the first belong the aphides that feed exposed 
or only concealed by the bodies of their relatives (for it is 
observable that there is sometimes a double layer of these 
insects) ; to the second belong those that are partly or entirely 
hidden from view, either by their own exudations or by their 
habit of contorting the leaves and stems of plants, of burrow- 
ing in their roots, or in some way causing an unnatural growth. 
These mischief-workers in secret are most annoying to the 
gardener, for they necessarily escape various bird and insect 
enemies. Rain does not materially affect them, and their 
ravages are often unobserved until it is too late. It is amus- 
ing to notice, however, the diligent manner in which the ants 
will hunt-up the hidden aphides, often thereby intimating to 
the observer the fact of the presence of these destroyers of 
plant vitality. It has been suggested, though it is hardly 
capable of proof, that the aphides which by their operations £0 
greatly disfigure some plazts and shrubs, or even trees, must in 
Some way poison or injuriously affect the species they frequent, 
otherwise the results would not be as we find them. Among 
the gall-producing insects of the Hymenopterous order, it is 
certain there are some that by their punctures set up an un- 
healthy action, ending in morbid growths. But with the 
aphides it is more likely that all the evil they do arises from 
the exhaustion they cause by their rapid suction of the sap; 
perhaps the immense number of small punctures a party of 
them make may cause a sort of irritative action, leading to the 
odd twists and contortions of aphis-haunted shoots. The most 
singular locality for aphides, to my thinking, is within the 
roots of plants, where swarms of them are now and then dis- 
covered. Possibly they may be more plentiful in these situ- 
ations than we should imagine were they always identified, but 
few persons would expect to discover aphides in roots: hence, 
from their small size, they are overlooked. We might ask 
several questions about these not easily answered, and wonder 
if they have winged representatives, or if they perform migra- 
tions like the rest of the brethren, or if they first became 
feeders upon roots, because their ancestors were carried under 
ground and kept prisoners in ant hills, for it is the habit of 
ants, a8 is well known, tomake captives of their aphis favourites, 
their ‘‘ milch kine,” as the aphides have been facetiously called. 
Though it is almost as odd that aphides should cluster in the 
interior of an Apple as in a root or bulb, for Mr. Newman re- 
cords the discovery of that fact as far back as 1835. “Ihave,” 
he gays, ‘‘ cut open Codlin after Codlin and found the pips 
garrisoned with them ; not one lone aphis, but a whole troop 
of all sizes. When I let in the daylight there was a consider- 


were quite still. I tried to tickle them with a straw in order 
again to watch their movements, when, lo and behold, they 
were all dead—gathered to their fathers; gone to the tomb of 
all the Capulets! Some had heaved anchor and dropped from 
the pip; others, fixed more firmly, had died at their posts, 
and, tucking their legs together under them, hung by their 
beaks.” ’Twas an extraordinary circumstance that they should 
die on contact with the air, indicating clearly that they could 
never have worked their way from the outer world into the 
Apple; and as the point has not been made out by research 
we can only construct a theory on it, assuming that the eggs 
must be deposited outside the Apple while it is yet juvenile, 
and that the young aphides burrow in. This would show a 
different habit to tlat prevalent amongst the majority, where, 
as I have noted, eggs are only laid in the winter. 

If we “collar” the first aphis we catch upon our coat-sleeve, 
or pick off one off our Geraniums, and subject it to a slight 
examination (should it be a tolerably plump one we shall not 
require a magnifier to help us), we perceive that the oval body 
is supported by six slender legs, and at the extremity of the 
body project two short knobs, which are tube-like. The insect 
tucks its head under, so that we do not readily see the pro- 
boscis or sucking apparatus, though the long antenne which 
adorn the head are visible enough, and occasionally the eyes 
shine out when the general colour is pale. Should the aphis 
be in the winged state the difference in size between the fore 
wings and the hind wings is very perceptible; they are also 
held perpendicularly, not sloping over, as in the Pasyllide. 
Ordinarily the motion of a crawling aphis'is but tardy, though 
some species display more activity than others. As to colour 
—well, there is a great variety in this respect, and even in the 
same species the hue differs with the age and sex. Thus in 
the excessively common Aphis Tiliz the female is pale yellow, 
the male yellow and black spotted. In the especies which 
abounds on the common Elder the winged individuals are 
much darker than the wingless, although the latter may beat 
them in size on exact measurement. On the Elder, as also on 
neglected Roses and other plants, aphides will be so numerous 
at times as to form a double layer, and one naturalist ingeni- 
ously explains the reason of this, telling us that the upper 
layer is engaged in the continuance of the species, and that 
the lower layer is busy feeding. Thisis more clever than true, 
for on this idea of the arrangement all the old folks must be 
above and the young folks below if we suppose that those once 
above eat no more but die off after they have become parents. 
But so far as I have noticed, aphides large and small are 
commingled in both these layers, therefore I imagine that they 
shift about somehow and take turns at getting sips of the sap. 
And in this place it may be well just to advert to the question 
as to the early nourishment of the young aphides, since, on 
the one hand, it has been positively asserted that they draw 
their food at first from the maternal tubes, and, on the other, 
that this sweet secretion (called also by the name of honeydew) 
is only directly taken from the bodies of aphides by their 
faithful attendants the ants. If we were to accept the former 
statement, then, of course, a female aphis which has proved a 
parent of a goodly array of young ought to have them swarm- 
ing about her just as the reader must have seen a broad-sided 
sow attended upon by her litter of pigs. This does not seem 
to be the case; the recently hatched aphides take their places 
orderly enough, but not in such positions towards their affec- 
tionate (?) parent as would lead us to surmise she is also nurse. 
Yet it may be that young aphides do occasionally devour the 
honeydew, as this food is attainable so easily, and is, indeed, 
only a very slight modification of the juices of the trees or 
plant on which it occurs. But I believe aphides, however 
juvenile they may be, are well able to shift for themselves and 
draw from the vegetable world direct the food that Nature im- 
pels them to seek. : ! 

Proceeding next to give a brief outline of the annual circuit. 
along which aphis life runs, I have to remark that though 
several naturalists who were his predecessors in the study of 
the habits of aphides had observed the presence of wingless 
females in great numbers, either alone or in company with 
the winged, Charles Bonnet, who published his discoveries in 
1745, was the first to see and record the astonishing fact that 
successive generations of aphides appear through the summer, 
all of which are females. He pursued the rearing of the in- 
sects in confinement for fiye generations, and other ento- 
mologists have found that brood after brood, under certain 
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conditions, can be produced beyond that point without the 
intervention of the males. How many broods annually follow 
each other when the insects are at large will depend on the 
weather, and also there are differences in the species, some 
being marvellously prolific. Bonnet had several individuals 
which gave birth to others when they were twelve days old, 
and though this need not be regarded as representing an 
average state of things, no doubt from May to September there 
are many successive broods of aphides, the bulk of them wing- 
less; but winged aphides, almost invariably female, do show 
themselves from time to time—in fact, on any day during the 
summer we may see winged specimens on some plant or 
another. It is not necessary to show by argument that wings 
mean flight, therefore it follows that there are constantly 
aphides passing through the air, though May or June, the 
time varying with the wind and weather, are especially the 
months for aphis migration. The statement formerly made 
that flights of these insects only took place in the spring and 
autumn is not strictly true, though it may be correct as to 
some species. During the autumn, however, males appear in 
company with the females, eggs are deposited on the twigs 
and stems, and these generally remain unhatched for seven or 
even eight months. According to the observations of Mr. 
‘Walker in a few instances impregnated females live through 
the winter, laying in the spring.—J. R. 8. C. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


SEPTEMBER 6TH. 

Frourr Commirrer.—Henry Webb, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
G. T. Miles, gardener to Lord Carington, Wycombe Abbey 
Gardens, sent a dish of Harly Crawford Peaches from the open 
wall. The weight of the six was 3 lbs. They were well- 
ripened, fine-looking fruit, and well deserved the cultural com- 
mendation voted to them. Mr. A, Offer, Felcourt Gardens, 
Hast Grinsted, sent a white-fleshed Melon that had been raised 
from seeds sent from Greece, but it was worthless; also a large 
variety named Felcourt Green-flesh Melon from an English 
variety crossed with the Grecian sort, but it was not well 
favoured. Mr. W. Turner, gardener to W. Knowles, Hsq., 
Streatham, Surrey, sent s Pine that had been raised from im- 
ported crowns. The fruit was very juicy, but of inferior flavour. 
A letter of thanks was voted. Col. R. H. Clarke sent fruit of 
Fig de l’Archipel from the open wall. It was of large size and 
fair flavour. A letter of thanks was voted. Nine varieties of 
Dwarf Kidney Beans were sent from the Society’s gardens at 
Chiswick, including Canadian Wonder, Fulmer’s Forcing, Scarlet 
Blagelot, Crimson Flagelot, Nain Blanc Quarintin, Advancer, 
Pheasant’s-eyed, and Yellow Champion. 

Messrs. Carter & Co., High Holborn, London, offered prizes 
for a dish of their new Green Gage Tomato. Sixteen dishes 
were staged in competition. The first prize went to Mr. J. 
Douglas, gardener to Francis Whitbourn, Esq., Loxford Hall, 
Ilford; he had very fine examples, large in size and perfectly 
round. Mr. J. Morgan, gardener to Major Scott, Wray Park, 
Reigate, was second with well-ripened frait, but smaller; Mr. 
R. Brown, gardener to F. T. Barry, Esq., Clock House, Becken- 
ham, was third also with very fine fruit. These Tomatoes 
made a very fine display, and the variety is one that is worthy 
of general cultivation. 

Frorat Commirresn,—W. B. Kellock, Esq., in the chair. The 
Council-room was made gay on this occasion by the boxes of 
Quilled Asters which were entered in competition for the prizes 
offered by Messrs. James Carter & Co.; by large exhibitions of 
Dahlias from Mr. Turner, Slough, and Mr. Keynes, Salisbury, 
and a few interesting plants. Amongst the Dahblias exhibited 
by Mr. Keynes three obtained first-class certificates—namely, 
John William Lord, orange scarlet, large, full, and cupped; 
Minnie Bond, cream, tipped with purplish lilac, but too open in 
the petals ; and Mrs. J. Downie, a beautifully formed and highly 
symmetrical flower, white, heavily tipped with lilac, very 
attractive and good. Ada Radford, deep peach colour, was very 
attractive in the collection. 

Mr. Turner's collection. of Dahlias was very large, and a vote 
of thanks was awarded. For Figaro a first-class certificate was 
awarded. Itis a well-formed flower with great smoothness of 
petal and of an orange vermilion colour, the orange predomi- 
nating in the centre of the petals; it is very full and good. 
Similar award was also made to Harl of Beaconsfield, a rather 
small but very full flower of a deep rich maroon colour—one of 
the finest of very dark Dahlias. In this collection were fine 
blooms of the new variety Drake Lewis, the finest of all scarlet 
Dahlias. Another particularly charming flowerin the collection 
was Heather Bell, lilac peach colour, very distinct and attrac- 
tive; Burgundy, Claret Cup, and Christopher Ridley, a small 
but very full red varioty, also attracted notice. A stand of 
twelve very fine varieties consisted of Flag of Truce, Baroness 
Smith, Jas. Hunter, John N. Keynes, John Standish, Countess 


of Pembroke, Jas. Cocker, Memorial, Jas. Service, Harriet 
Totterill, Mrs. Stancombe, and Sir G. Smith. Mr. Turner also 
staged a collection of Pompon Dahlias, and received a vote of 
thanks. There were twenty-four varieties, the whole of which 
were good. 

A first-class certificate was awarded to G. F'. Wilson, Esq., 
F.R.S., for Lilium neilgherriense, a grand flower, having smooth, 
massive, and gracefully recurved petals. It is of a creamy 
white colour, deepening towards the centre. The flower is 
trumpet-shaped, and 8 inches in diameter exclusive of the 
petal’s curve, and from its remarkable substance must be con- 
sidered as one of the finest of recent introductions. It was dis- 
covered in the Neilgherries, and bulbs were distributed last year. 
Mr. Wilson had a second-class certificate for Lobelia subunda; 
it was not in flower, but it is very distinct, its foliage resembling 
that of a miniature Begonia, being velvety and clear in its 
venation. Mr. Wilson also exhibited Echeveria Murrayana 
from the Rocky Mountains. Splendidly cultivated plants of 
tuberous-rooted Begonias were exhibited by Messrs. EH. & R. 
Perkins, Leamington. Excellent, a cross between Stella and 
Prestoniensis superba, is a rich crimson scarlet, having very 
large flowers of great substance; Majesticum, a cross between 
Sedeni and Prestoniensis superba, has still larger flowers of a 
warm cerise colour. These are splendid varieties of an attractive 
family of plants. 

Mr. Cannell, The Nurseries, Swanley, Kent, sent double Pelar- 
gonium M. Buchner, purplish crimson, exceedingly rich, and 
received a first-class certificate; also Fuchsia Boliviana, a 
species having large crimson clusters of flowers ; Aurora su- 
perba, distinct, by the orange tint of its corolla; Mrs. H. Cannell, 
the best of the double whites; and Erecta Von Novelty, a most 
profuse-flowering variety, with semi-upright flowers, with 
greenish white sepals and a lavender corolla, a fine bedding and 
decorative variety. Mr. Kingsbury, nurseryman, Southampton, 
exhibited double white Fuchsia Kingsburyana, very large and 
floriferous, but somewhat coarse, and a semi-double white 
variety with variegated foliage. 

Mr. Noble, Bagshot, exhibited his new Rose Queen of Bedders, 
a most profuse and continuous-flowering variety, fully meriting 
its name. It is a seedling from Sir Joseph Paxton, and has 
been previously alluded to. Mr. Dean exhibited French Mari- 
golds dwarf and floriferous, and a Potato grafted on the To- 
mato stock and producing tubers on the haulm; but we have 
heard of Potatoes indulging in the same freak when growing 
directly from the tuber. Mr. W. Chapman, gardener to B. Reeves, 
Esq., North-end Lodge, Fulham, exhibited Nerine curviflora 
major haying an umbel of scarlet flowers; Colonel Clarke, 
Welton Place, Daventry, hybrid Begonias; and Mr. H. Mette, 
Quedlingburgh, North Germany, Humea elegans alba. 

The prizes offered by Messrs. James Carter & Co. for twenty- 
four blooms of Quilled Asters went in the following order: To 
Mr. Giles, Wickham, Newbury; Major Scott, Wray Park, 
Reigate; Mr. Douglas, gardener to F. Whitbourn, Esq., Loxford; 
Mr. Morgan, jun., Dood’s Road, Reigate; and Mr. Gaines, 
Fairley, Hampton Wick. The best collection was disqualified 
on account of flour having been used, ostensibly to change the 
yellow florets to white. Had this device not been resorted to 
Mr. Benham would easily have had the first place. The same 
exhibitor staged excellent flowers in other stands, as did also 
Messrs. Carter & Co., the latter being awarded a vote of thanks. 
The Asters exhibited were Princess Alexandra, Snowball, Purple 
Prince, and Prince of Novelties, and many of the blooms were 
very superior. There was a good attendance of horticulturists. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


From many districts tidings have reached us of the supmR- 
TUBERATION OF Porators. The crops had become partially 
ripened by the extreme heat, and since the rains have fallen 
are producing small young tubers. The value of such crops 
is greatly depreciated, the quantity of the first crop, or the 
crop proper, beibg inferior, and the tubers of the adven- 
titious crops are, where large enough, only suitable for plant- 
ing. Some may hesitate to plant these, but they are superior 
for that purpose to the tubers which first ripened. Fortunate 
are those who dug up their crops so soon as the tubers had 
attained to a fair size, for they have now produce of superior 
quality. A sample of Paterson’s Victoria has been forwarded 
to us by Mr. Luckhurst, from the crop which was taken up 
when the haulm was still green and when the skins slipped off 
the tubers. These tubers are of splendid quality, indeed they 
are as perfect as if they had ripened in a natural manner in 
the ground. Early lifting, with subsequent care in storing, 
are the only real means of escaping the disease and ‘‘ second 
growth.’” It is a lesson, however, which the great body of 
Potato cultivators appear to be slow in learning. 

—— Mr. F. Hawes, gardener to Mrs. Rhodes, Henerton, 
near Henley-on-Thames, has this year grown some of the 
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finest Cockscomss that have come under our notice for some 
time. They are of two shades of colour, some being deep 
crimson, others scarlet. They are grown in pots varying from 
8 to 12 inches in diameter. These plants are splendid ex- 
amples of culture, the combs ranging from 20 to 30 inches 
across. They have taken first prize at the Reading Horticul- 
tural Society’s Show—in fact, they have secured first honours 
wherever exhibited for the last sixteen or eighteen years by 
the same successful cultivator. 


— “J. P.” writes as follows on the PREVENTION oF CELERY 
Fiy :—‘‘ To Celery-growers it will no doubt be a boon to find a 
preventive for that terrible pest the Celery fly. I saw some 
Celery plants a short time ago in several stages of growth at 
Mr. Reeves’s, Walham Green, looking remarkably well, and 
not an atom of this pest about any of the plants. Mr. Chap- 
man, the manager, says it is accounted for by using brewers’ 
hops, which can be obtained at a trifling expense. As soon as 
the seedlings are pricked out he carefully spreads a few of the 
hops between them, and when removed to the trenches he 
again places hops amongst the plants. The hops answer two 
purposes—the fly wil] not come near the Celery, and moisture 
is secured in the soil by the mulching.” 


— Two large pavilions used for the Bolton Flower Show 
were blown down during the sEYERE GALE which prevailed on 
the 31st ult., and much damage was done to the plants and 
shrubs. 

—— A avy writing from Paris states that ‘‘in consequence 
of the excessive HEAT many trees have cast their foliage, and 
since the late rains occurred have commenced growing again, 
some Chestnuts on the Boulevards being now in flower, and 
have quite a spring-like appearance.” 

— “A. W., Lincoln,” writes: — The fickleness of our 
climate hag seldom shown itself in such a marked manner as 
during the latter half of the preceding month. The average 
maximum temperature from the 7th to the 21st was 80°, the 
average minimum during the same period being 51°. On the 
22nd the temperature fell to 39°; a week of raw boisterous 
weather followed, the thermometer falling on two occasions to 
35°. Tender: plants, such as Poinsettias, were housed just 
before the change, and not a moment too soon, or they would 
have suffered irrecoverably. 


— Porsonine From LEap IN VEGETABLES.—Dr. D. De Loos 
of Leyden writes in the ‘‘ Weekblad van her nederlandsch 
Tijdschrift voor Geneeskunde” that he was consulted in 
October last regarding certain symptoms of paralysis and 
nervous disturbance which suggested the idea of lead-poison- 
ing. The symptoms occurred in a family residing in the 
neighbourhood of a place where a manufactory of white lead 
had stood twelve years previously. They made use of vege- 
tables growing on the spot. In order to make it certain that 
the poisoning was produced, as he believed it to be, by the 
vegetables, Dr. De Loos examined chemically some red Beet, 
Endive, and Carrots, and ascertained the presence of lead in 
all. In a Beet weighing 650 grammes he found the equivalent 
of a centigramme of metallic lead; in another of about the 
same size 14 centigramme; in six Carrots, weighing altogether 
272 grammes, there were 1? centigramme of metallic lead; and 
the metal was also found in the Endive. The ashes of the 
plants also contained traces of copper, which had probably 
existed as an impurity of the lead.—(British Medical Journal.) 


— Hovmpurey Repron, the writer on landscape gardening, 
was buried at Aylsham in Norfolk, and the following is his 
epitaph inserted in the wall of the church close to the chancel 
door :— 

“ Not, like Egyptian tyrants, consecrate, 
Unmixed with others, shall my dust remain; 
But blending, mould’ring, sinking into earth, 
Mine shall give form and colour to the Rose; 
And while its vivid blossoms cheer mankind, 
Its fragrant odours shall ascend to heaven |” 

A small railed-in garden is in front of the tablet, and this 
garden is always kept bright and orderly by cousins of Mr. 
Repton, who live in Aylsham. 


—— TuHE HEAT IN INp1A has this year been excessive. Long 
after sunset the thermometer registered over 100° Fahr. in 
rooms in which the air was agitated by punkahs, and in some 
of the hospitals it has stood at 100° for many days, scarcely 
falling even at night. 

—— Porvnar impressions are often far from the truth, and 
in regard to the Arctic regions they are undoubtedly so. A 
TREELESS LAND would be, in the opinion of most people, the 


idea which would suggest itself in regard to the regions in ques- 
tion. Yet this, though true, is not all the truth. Within the 
Arctic Circle are found trees often forming considerable though 
stunted forests. In Hastern Siberia Pines and other trees 
come down almost to the water’s edge; while over all Western 
Siberia, Arctic Russia, and Lapland the tree limit runs within 
the Arctic Circle. Trees extend even to the North Cape. In 
Greenland we find, even in the most southerly parts of it, no 
herbage more worthy of the name of tree than the stunted 
Birch, which in the more sheltered valleys of that country— 
equally inappropriately named with Iceland—attain the pro- 
portion of little shrubs; and it is not until we come to the 
milder latitudes of the Pacific that the tree line, which had 
described a southerly curve in the cold regions of Central North 
America, again rises to the north, and until we reach the 
shores of Behrings Strait we find nothing which we can dignify 
by the name of trees. The wooded banks of the Yuken touch 
the Arctic Circle, and forests of white Spruce are found on the 
Noatak, a river which fails into Eschscholtz Bay, which in- 
fringes on the Arctic Circle. In Lapland the Spruce ceases 
at about the 68th parallel, and the Scotch Fir at the 69th; 
but in Norway, owing probably to the presence of the warm 
Gulf Stream, which sweeps along the coast and into the Arctic 
Sea—at least as far east as Novai Zemlai—we find forests of 
Scotch Firs 60 feet in height as far north as Altenfjord, and 
Birches about 45 feet high in an equally northern latitude. 
In latitude 70° 28’ the hardy Scotch Fir still maintains its 
ground, though the Spruce fails a degree or so further south. 
In the vicinity of Hammerfest, a well-known Lapland town, 
in latitude 703° N., there are dwarf Alders and Aspens, 
Cherries, Rasps, and Currants. In the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, probably also owing to the warmth which asea unencum- 
bered, and in addition laved by a current of a higher tempe- 
rature, affords, Barley is cultivated as far north as the 70th 
parallel, the latitude of Disco Island, on the Greenland coast, 
and Oats up to the 65th, ‘‘in sheltered valleys, where rocks 
and cliffs reflect the sun’s rays with much power.’’—(Dr. 
Brown’s The Countries of the World.) 


THERE are at the present moment in Ceylon 257,000 
acres of cultivated Correr, divided into slightly more than 
1200 estates, and giving employment to 1050 managers and 
superintendents, nearly all of whom are Europeans. Some 
50,000 acres of these estates are not in proper bearing through 
being either too young or too old, and therefore 210,000 acres 
may be taken as the extent of the plantations of the island, 
which are accountable for the present year’s crop (ending in 
September), estimated at 630,000 cwts. Last year the yield, 
with 8000 acres less in cultivation, was 873,000 cwts. The 
value of the whole plantation interest is roughly estimated at 
nine millions sterling of English money.—(Nature.) 

—— From many growers and judges at exhibitions we have 

heard that Metons have this summer been singularly DESTITUTS 
oF FLAVOUR. We have tasted many fruits, and have been 
struck with their remarkably low quality. In a season so. 
sunny we should have expected this fruit to have been un- 
usually excellent. Is the general lack of flavour due to an 
insufficiency of moisture? or has the quality of the fruit been 
appropriated by the red spider, which in many districts has 
been unavoidably prevalent? Let the cause have been what 
it may, the fact remains, as so many have expressed it, that 
‘¢ Melons have not been good this year.”’ 
WE are informed that the DEcoRATION of the magni- 
ficent conservatory which has been recently erected by His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians at Laeken has been entrusted 
to Mr. John Wills of the Royal Exotic Nurseries, South Ken- 
sington. This conservatory is quite different from the usual 
structures which are erected for the cultivation and display of 
plants. It is quite circular in form, is about 60 yards in dia- 
meter and 60 feet high, and has already cost, we believe, 
£80,000. 


. 


ABOUT DOVER. 


Tue vicinity of Dover is the birthplace of English gardening. 
The Romans and Augustine landed there, and they both in- 
troduced horticulture. Gardens accompanied the erection of 
their villas and monasteries. Even the Roman strongholds 
had cultivated enclosures beneath their walls, and I could 
point out at Richborough Castle boundary mounds that might 
have been around such an enclosure. Of that Castle the ruins 
of three sides remain clothed with Ivy, but where bare the 
layers of Roman tiles are visible. None of the usual tenants 
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of a garden are now within that enclosure except Fennel, and 
this is ia profusion. 

That the Romans introduced gardening to Britain is certain. 
I have noticed the traces of the gardens, and if the museums 
of Kent and elsewhere are examined implements such as we 
still employ are to be found amongst the archeological stores 
of the Roman period. If reference is made to the writings of 
Cato, Varro, and Columella confirmatory information may be 
thence gleaned ; and it is recorded that Lucullus introduced 
the Cherry into Italy and in a few years into Britain. This 
must have been into Kent, and the county is still noted for 
this fruit. 

Of the monastic establishments, illustrative of what their 
occupants effected for gardening, the nearest here is St. Rha- 
degund’s Abbey, having the addition of Bradsole or Broad 
Pool, from the large mere in its vicinity. It was within little 
more than half a century surrounded by woods, but the wood- 
man’s axe has swept very many of them away, and no pro- 
prietor has planted for his posterity: the Irish gentleman’s 
reason has prevailed, ‘‘ Posterity never did anything for me.” 
Of this Abbey and of the walls of its barn, paradise, and orchard 
there are considerable remains, and for the most part covered 
with Ivy. It is one of the places where the wild Columbine, 
Aquilegia vulgaris, is found. 

Roses are grown in this vicinity more generally and in 
greater abundance than in most country districts. At the 
flower show here on the 29th of August were prizes for Roses 
in twenty-four and twelve distinct varieties, and the collections 
exhibited were good in number and quality. At that Show I 
was asked for a list of the flowers and plants adopted by various 
countries as their national emblems, but the list I could give 
was very limited—Hngland’s Rose, Scotland’s Thistle, Wales’ 
Leek, Ireland’s Shamrock, and France’s Lily were all that I 
could remember. Of family badges I quoted the white Rose of 
the Yorkists, the red Rose of the Lancastrians, and the Broom 
(Planta-genista) of the Pantagenets. Can some reader add to 
the number, and send them for publication? North America 
has not hitherto adopted a national flower, but in the following 
extract from one of the New York Journals one is suggested :— 

“Tn our broad land, with its many climates, we cannot have 
a flower common to all parts. But there is one fair blossom 
twined in the affections of almost every American, and its 
fragrance, so delicately subtile, comes with the memory of it. 
It was the first gentle welcome the pilgrims received from an 
unknown climate, and— 

‘God bo praised!’ the pilgrims said, 
Who saw the blossoms peer 

Above the brown leaves dry and dead, 
‘Behold our Mayflower here!* 

Then if we have no national flower, why cannot we all 
unite in so christening our loved Mayflower or trailing Arbutus ? 
Whittier exalts it to that honour when he writes: 

*O sacred flower of faith and hope! 
As sweetly now and then 
To bloom on many a birchen slope, 
In many a pine dark glen.” 

‘The pilgrims came and blessed the granite shores of New 
England with their faith. They crossed that threshold to ‘ our 
country,’ and over stony paths and bloody battle fields un- 
furled the flag which in its purity and beauty has waved for a 
hundred years. Now, in our days of ease, prosperity, and 
happiness, 

‘Be ours the love that overruns 
Its rocky strength with flowers,’ 
and let us plant in the shadow of every star-spangled banner 
the emblematic blosscm, with its pale tints and lingering 
sweetness, and know it by its homely name—the Mayflower.” 

One of my first excursions here was to Walmer Castle. Its 
flower gardens are most brilliantly crowded. I say gardens, be- 
cause the moat is decorated in a style distinct from that of the 
garden proper. The latter is most richly furnished, so that I 
can say without reservation that in no garden is there massed 
throughout such a variety of the brightest-coloured flowers. 
The centre walk has a ribbon border on each side composed of 
broad lines of Cerastium, blue Lobelia, scarlet Geranium, and 
Bachelor’s Buttons—the white flowers of the latter detract 
from the gradation of colour, which would be more effective if 
the white was superseded by a dark-leaved Coleus. Having 
seen the Willow overshadowing Napoleon’s tomb in St. Helena, 
Thoped to see its offspring which for many years grew here 
upon the lawn. I was disappointed, for Lady Granville has 
had it destroyed. Her ladyship has superior taste in flower 
gardening, but appears not to have a reverence for trees, for 


not only has the historic Willow but mavy patriarchal Beeches 
have fallen by her order to render the garden views more at- 
tractive. The destruction of timber trees is a thoughtless 
and injurious act, and more suggestive of consequences than 
the waste of coals. If Sweden and Norway do not plant as 
well as fell, their Pine forests must in time cease from yielding 
the hundreds of thousands of deals which I see daily unload- 
ing here. Why are they called ‘‘ deals?” Was it because Deal 
was the usual place of importation? They could not have 
imparted the name to the place, for Deal is a contraction of 
the Anglo-Saxon for ‘‘ a low seashore place.” 

An American journal states that ‘in 1870 the amount of sawed 
lumber consumed in the United States was 12,755,543,000 feet, 
with at least 50 per cent. of its aggregate value of shingles, 
staves, and box material. If this consumption goes on in the 
same ratio, as it is reasonable to infer must be the case, it is 
somewhat startling to conjecture how the next generation is to 
be supplied. We are assured, however, that there are still 
left 225,000,000,000 feet in the ligneous regions, to which may 
be added some 25 billion feet in the non-ligneous districts, 
while we must also bear in mind that forests are constantly 
growing. Notwithstanding the enormous destruction of hard 
timber for furniture-making, there is still left a belt standing 
from Central Pennsylvania to near the Gulf of Mexico of one 
unbroken forest of furniture timber, besides the fields of 
Indiana and southern Illinois, south-eastern Missouri, and 
one-fourth of the State of Arkansas. There also remains in 
timber over 40 per cent. of all New England, over 50 of New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, from which but a moderate 
share of that adapted to furniture- making has as yet been 
cut. And even our north-western Pine fields are not without 
a goodly share of furniture timber interspersed. This, how- 
ever, does not exonerate us from taking good care of our timber 
lands, and doing all in our power to help them to increase 
and multiply.” 

The Napoleon Willow is not the only vegetable notoriety I 
have missed, for my search has not been successful for the 
Samphire rendered notorious by Shakespere. Neither on the 
cliffs nor on the shore beneath them have I found a plant of 
the Crithmum maritimum, but nowhere have I seen a greater 
abundance of the parent of all our Cabbageworts, the Brassica 
oleracea. 

In driving to Waldershare, another notoriety of the vicinity, 
the road leading to Archer’s Court is passed. The house is of 
respectable appearance, built of brick, but of no greater age 
than that of the Stuarts. It has, however, a history, part of 
which is that the manor tenure is that the tenant shall hold 
the king’s head when he is seasick. This must have been 
arranged at the time when the king’s only sea voyage was from 
Dover to Calais. Waldershare Park is the seat of the Harl 
of Guildford, and during the American War, Lord North often 
resorted hither and sought to recover equanimity after endur- 
ing the lashings of ‘‘ Junius.’’? The house is a fine old brick 
mansion, and the park is studded more thickly with noble 
Beech, Sweet Chestnut, and Oak trees than any other I can 
call to mind. Ishould have liked to have seen the gardens, 
but the head gardener, Mr. Merryfield, was absent. The man- 
sion, from a design by Inigo Jones, was built in 1700, whilst 
the estate belonged to the Furnese family.—G. 


ERYNGIUM MARITIMUM. 


Ar first sight the Sea Holly is to look at one of the most 
curious as well as one of the most interesting plants in cul- 
tivation. No plant, native or otherwise, calls forth so much 
wonder as the Thistle-like Eryngium maritimum, which is 
found wild in many places of our sea-girt isle. It, as well as 
all the family, are adapted for the decoration of ruinous places. 
The plants like a rocky or sandy medium for their develop- 
ment. They are not over-particular as to soil or situation. 
They thrive in partial shade or full exposure to the sun. They 
may be raised from seed or be increased by division, which is 
best done in spring when growth has commenced. When ence 
established they continue healthy for a long time. The Eryn- 
giums are grand objects for large borders. As we are now 
moving in the direction of hardy herbaceous plants, perhaps 
the subjects in hand may receive a share of attention that has 
hitherto been denied them. A group of them in the centre 
of a large bed is very attractive. All the family are of varied 
shades of blue. I am inclined to think that Eryngium mari- 
timum is one of the most attractive of the race, having a 
silvery white appearance, affording a fine contrast to its beau- 
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tiful blue flowers. Some of the species are said to possess 
medicinal properties, and are of service in case of fevers. The 
kinds most commonly met with in cultivation are E. alpinum, 
E. Bourgati, and E. amethystina. There are others of this 
interesting family which ought to be brought into general cul- 


Fig 27.—Eryngium maritimum. 


tivation, and which could not fail to give satisfaction to the 
cultivator of them.—N. 


WORSLEY HALL. 


Tus princely residence of the Earl of Ellesmere is about 


actions took place between the Duke and Mr. Brindley. The 
following modest bill for work and expenses has been copied 
from a photographic copy of the original. It is worthy of 
notice as showing the frugality of the man, and as affording 
a striking contrast with the ‘‘ professional’? charges of the 
present day. 
Expenses for His Grace the Duke of Bridgwater to 
charges by James Brindley :— 
18 Novem., 1761. 18 No. Mesuring a Cross from Dunham 


to Warbuton, Mosely, and Thalwal. Dunham for 
2 dinners, 1s. 8d., for the man 1s,; at Thalwall 1s. 2d. 


pay for traveling 
£s d. 


All night Worington, 38. 11d. 1.22... .ceceesccececes o74 

19 Novem. Set out from Chester for London, and returned 

back. Going to London, and at London, then back to 
Worsley, charges Hors and myself .................- 48 0 

9 December, coming back from Hamston; charges at 
Wilderspool all night ver es ON SanO) 
At Worington, to meet Mr. Ashle; 0 4 2 

10 do., Chaind the Turnpike Rode, 2s. 6d., and ag 

12 ye Rode, 8s. 6d. 5 060 

21 Decem., To inspect ye flux and reflux at Hamston, 2 days 
CHALZES: Wie visiscivicleieleeieieis ole ov seve oe eeececrenrescees 06 6 
£600 0 
— 


26 Deer., 1761, Recd. the contents of the above bill by the hand of John 
Gilbert, Esq. JAMES BRINDLEY. 

Brindley’s great work was the underground canals, the 
opening to which the visitor passes on the way to the Hall 
from the railway station, and will not fail to notice the 
peculiar-looking boats or barges floating inthe basin. Through 
this tunnel the mineral wealth of the estate is carried in these 
deep narrow boats. The canals or tunnels extend to a length 
of forty miles. The boats are propelled by means of staples 
fixed in the roof, and three men can work thirty-two boats 
chained together and extending over a quarter of a mile. The 
Duke also made a canal from Manchester to Runcorn in one 
direction, and to Bedford Leigh in another, which the railways 
have not yet done away with. All the works of the late Duke 
are still in active operation, and are carried on by the Bridge- 
water trust. In ‘‘the yard there are three hundred persons 
employed, and about £60,000 worth of timber is annually 
brought to the yard to be used in the manufacture and repair 
of boats and barges and colliery appliances. In the yard is a 
square tower of tasteful construction, which contains a clock 
made by direction of the Duke. On one occasion he found 
one of the workmen late, and on inquiring the cause the 
man gaid he did not hear the clock, as it struck only once. 
This was speedily altered, and the clock was made to strike 
thirteen.” 

At that time the house built by the Duke was a plain red- 
brick erection, not a flower nor ornament of avy kind was to 
be seen. Only the directly useful was tolerated. 

The eccentric Duke selected as his heir Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower, who was but three years of age at his death, and it 
was not until 1833 that he took possession of the estate. He 
changed his surname, and was better known as Lord Francis 
Egerton, and ultimately as the first Earl of Ellesmere. His 
lordship, in conjunction with his amiable lady, sought at once 
to improve the moral and spiritual condition of their depen- 
dants. Schools were erected and maintained in Worsley and 
Walkden Moor, and ultimately churches were erected in their 
vicinity. One of them faces the principal entrance to the 
grounds. It isa fine building with a magnificent spire, and 
is worthy of its noble founder. 

The kitchen garden is reached from this point by following 
round the outer wall and entering, as I was told, at the fourth 
gate. I was fortunate to find Mr. Upjohn at home. His 
cottage has been built on the margin of the Chat Moss, and 
part of the garden walls have been built on that insecure 


six miles from Manchester and one and a half from Worsley | foundation, and even the mass of solid concrete underneath 


station. Worsley and its neighbourhood are celebrated for 


them has failed to keep them allin an upright position, the 


engineering difficulties that have been overcome in days gone | west wall leaning heavily outward. Hverything about these 


by. From the terrace walk in front of the mansion you can 
see the railway trains rushing over the Chat Moss, a “ Slough 


gardens is of the most substantial character. The residence 
of the head gardener is both comfortable in appearance and, 


of Despond ” that almost baffled the skill and patience of George | elegant in design, and is also beautiful for situation. The 


Stephenson to lay his railway over it when he was engaged 
in constructing the first line from Manchester to Liverpool. 


Worsley itself is equally celebrated for the engineering skill | answer for most vegetable crops. 


displayed by Messrs. James Brindley, John Gilbert, and the 
Duke of Bridgewater, who in the year 1754 gave himself up 
to a life of unremitting work; and the purpose to which he 
devoted his life and his fortune was the development of the 
mineral wealth of the estate. Mr. Brindley supplied the brain 
power and the Duke found the money; the engineer being paid 
the small sum of 2s. 6d. per day for his waves. Other trang- 


kitchen gardens are about ten acres in extent. The ground is 
well and judiciously cropped, the Chat Moss soil appearing to 
The walks are very wide, 
that round the outer walls being 14 feet, and it is very con- 
venient for carting manure, as it admits of its being brought 
close to the gates. 

The crops outside the walls are very good, vegetables of all 
sorts being in excellent order. I find that the Potatoes have 
not started to make a second growth, as they are doing almost 
everywhere in the neighbourhood of London, the haulm at 
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Worsley being very even in length, a sure sign of a good crop, | 


Gloucestershire Kidney and Mona’s Pride are the sorts most 
esteemed. Next we come to some fine rows and beds of Celery. 
and here again the appearance of the plants shows that care has 
been exercised in the selection of the stocks; Major Clark’s 
Red and Incomparable White are the principal varieties. In 
this dry corner of Essex it has been a great difficulty to obtain 
Peas ; the haulm has not been nearly go long as usual, but in 
the deep Chat Moss soil Peas have grown amazingly, and were 
at the hottest period of the year of that deep green colour which 
is a sure sign of robust health. I rather fancy that, notwith- 
standing the soil, skilful culture has something to do with the 
results. There was plenty of room between the rows, and the 
rows had been drawn in trenches about 3 inches deep and a foot 
wide. A large portion of the rain that falls runsinto the trenches, 
and they are convenient when artificial watering is resorted to. 
Williams’ Early Prolific Dwarf Kidney Bean is considered to be 
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the best variety for forcing and early crops. There is also a 
fine breadth of Beet ; the best seemed to be Dell’s Crimson, a 
fine highly-coloured sort, the foliage of a deep reddish purple 
shade, the roots medium-sized, of a deep red colour and excel- 
lent flavour. This variety has many synonyms, amongst 
others Osborn’s Red, Improved Black-leaved, Perfection of 
Beets, Dwarf Waterloo, &c. Altogether this part of the garden 
is in excellent order—the ground free from weeds, and the 
crops in superior condition. 

As we enter the walled garden at the side furthest from the 
gardener’s house the first object that arrests attention is the 
‘“Trentham Peach cases” for walls. This is an elaborate 
structure, with high front upright sashes and a span-roof. It 
requires only a glance to see that this is not nearly so well 
adapted for ripening fruit on trees trained to the wall as a 
light lean-to glass framework that could have been put up 
neatly and gubstantially for a third of the expense; indeed, 


Mr. Upjohn has found that the fruit does not ripen well on the 
wall trees, and he has removed some of the trees from their 
position against the wall and planted them about a foot or 
more from the front wall plate, and trained them to a trellis 
near the glass. The best Peaches (and of them there are fine 
examples) are Early Alfred, Royal George, Red Magdalen, 
Stirling Castle, and Barrington. 

We next inspect the vineries, a range of wide roomy struc- 
tures in four divisions, comprising early and late houses. Mr. 
Upjohn was anxious to test the new Grape Vines that have 
been sent out recently. He has tried nearly all of them, and 
has some of the more recent now on trial, but none of them 
are likely to shake his faith in the Black Hamburgh and Muscat 
of Alexandria. These two sorts will be grown when most of 
the recent varieties are forgotten; not that many of the new 
varieties are unworthy of culture, nearly all of them have 
some quality or another that recommends their culture to con- 
noisseurs ; but when a gardener has to keep up a continuous 
supply of Grapes for a large family he will grow those sorts 
that can be depended upon at all times and under any circum- 
stances. The craving for something new in these recent times 
has had much to do with flooding the couatry with novelties 
that please for a little, but will not stand the test of time. 
The earliest house is mostly planted with Black Hamburgh 


and a few Snow’s Muscat, with one Vine only of Madresfield | pact bunches. 


Fig. 28.—WoRSLEY HALL. 


The next house in the range is a late one, and 
contains some vigorous Vines, on which were hanging excellent 
examples of Black Hamburgh Grapes; Gros Colman, Alicante 


Court Muscat. 


and Lady Downe’s are also growa. Passing on to the next 
division we have Buckland Sweetwater and White Lady Downe’s. 
This variety has not come into extensive cultivation, but Mr. 
Upjohn thinks highly of it as a late-keeping Grape. It is 
quite as good in flavour as Lady Downe’s, and keeps equally 
well, this last quality being its best recommendation. Venn’s 
Black Muscat has also been planted, and Grog Colman is grow- 
ing strongly, carrying large bunches and berries, but they do 
not colour well, nor are they of good flavour. In the fourth 
house Museat of Alexandria is the principal sort, and Charles- 
worth Tokay, which is only a form of Muscat of Alexandria. 
Duchess of Buccleuch—a rod of this sort should be grown 
wherever there is a large range of vineries. It is a most ex- 
quisitely fiavoured variety, but it is, perhaps, surpassed by 
Peargon’s Dr. Hogg. There are also canes of Duke of Buc- 
cleuch and Waltham Cross. The first-named sort had a 
number of bunches; tho berries were very large, measuring 
44 inches round the shortest way, but the berries are very 
nearly round, differing in this respect from Golden Champion, 
the berries of which are more elongated. The berries have set 
very well on the Waltham Cross, and have formed large com- 
While tho Vines were in flower the tempera- 
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ture was kept at 65° at night. From here we pass into the 
Peach house, the most conspicuous object being a fine tree of 
the Victoria Nectarine. Here, as everywhere, this fine late 
sort is much valued. 

We are next attracted by large ranges of pits. A few of 
them are span-roofed, but the greater number are lean-to’s, 
constructed for bedding plants, of which about sixty thousand 
are required. A span-roofed house 50 feet by 12 feet wide has 
been planted with Melons. There are beds on each side of the 
centre path, and it is a fine sight to see the fruit hanging from 
trellises on each side. Unfortunately a disease has taken the 
plants in the form of canker. It is not unfrequent to see 
Melons die off with canker at the base of the stem, but here it 
has spread oyer the whole plant, and bids fair to spoil as fine a 
crop of Melons as I eversaw. One plant that had been planted 
in the Chat Moss peat was later than the others, but quite 
healthy and free from canker. 

Pines are grown in lean-to houses or pits that have been 
heated on the Polmaise system; this, of course, has been 
altered to the usual hot-water pipes, and it is astonishing how 


good Pines can be manufactured in such old-fashioned struc- | 


tures. There were some good Queens and a few Jamaicas and 
Smooth-leaved Cayennes coming on for winter use. 

Figs are also grown in this range, and fairly good fruit is 
produced; but it is very trying for a gardener who has old- 
fashioned houses like these to manage to compete with those 
who have everything done according to the present system of 
building and heating. My remarks have extended far enough 
for the present, and a few notes made in taking a walk through 
the grounds must be kept for another occasion.—J. Doucuas. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 
No. 4. 


Or trees adapted for city growth and patient of town smoke, 
one or two, and those among the best, have been enumerated 
in the foregoing groups. The Western Plane is familiar to 
the eye of the most thorough Londoner in most of the squares 
and in the very heart of the City. It retains its health and 
grace whether in leaf or leafless. The foliage of the Horse 
Chestnut, too, takes little hurt from smoke or drought, and as 
the tree is content with hard soil and scanty root room, it 
should be welcome in towns, even if it comes short of its finest 
growth, for its racemes of blossom, which might be varied by 
those of the rose and yellow-flowered species. The Lombardy 
Poplar which keeps its health and gloss despite of drought and 
dust, deserves to be used for avenues and boulevards in the 
broader streets, and the same may be said of the Quercus 
fastigiata, which resembles it. The weeping large-leaved H]lm 
(U. montana pendula) has approved its qualifications for a 
London tree, adapted for the parks and gardens as well as 
smaller squares. Mr. William Kobinson, to whose authority 
on such a question we attach great importance, refers us to 
the specimen of this tree on the Jawn of the Botanic Gardens. 
In general, Elms and Limes have no business amidst the 
smoke and dust. To judge by the same writer’s experience of 
the Robinia inermis, a round-headed variety of the Locust 
Tree, in the cities of north Italy, it ought to do well in our 
London parks and gardens, where its umbelliferous top, deep 
verdure, and grateful shade, could not fail to create a favour 
for it. A tapering variety (Robinia pseudacacia stricta) is in 
habit very like the Lombardy Poplar, and might with advan- 
tage find its way into our town gardens, which it would enliven 
by its racemes of white and fragrant blossom. For this merit, 
in addition to their ample and broad foliage, we suppose that 
the Ailanthus, Paulownia, and the Catalpa syringefolia would 
be additions to our City parks and squares. The first, if least 
conspicuous in flower, yields to none in fresh and healthy 
dust and drought-proof foliage. The second affords an abun- 
dant shade from a mass of leaves larger than those of any 
hardy tree, while its fragrant violet flowers in large terminal 
panicles are as showy as the Foxglove, which they somewhat 
resemble. Tender in the north, they will thrive in the climate 
of London, and are very successful in the gardens of Paris. 
The Catalpa too, not unlike the Paulownia in size of leaf and 
beauty of flowers, is perfectly hardy about London. Its blossom 
is white with yellow and purple spots. There is a fine-grown 
Catalpa at Muswell Hill. The weeping grafted variety of the 
Sophora japonica is another flowering tree of graceful habit, the 
pretty foliage of which has no objection to the heat and drought 
of towns. Into the urban parks and gardens Mr. Robinson 
would freely introduce the free-growing Rosacee, Hawthorns, 


Pears, and Almonds, for their diverse spring bouquets, and 
which is more worth consideration among trees, the Lirioden- 
dron tulipifera, 2 hardy timber tree with large, light-green 
saddle-shaped foliage, and whenit has attained a fair size, a 
display of cream-coloured Tnlip-shaped flowers. It was an 
early introduction from North America, and has been known 
to reach 120 feet. Before quitting this part of our subject, 
and whilst remembering the difficult problem of unsightly 
stems of trees in a dying or dead state to be met with in the 
parks, we may borrow a suggestion from the ‘‘ Heatherside 
Manual” to plant at their feet such twining shrubs as the 
Wistaria, and Aristolochia, and Akebia, by which means many 
an indifferent trunk or group of trees might become a network 
of mixed foliage. 

But though deciduous trees are the backbone of our native 
timber, where would be the setting of our picture of reds and 
yellows, where the supplement and finish to our gardens, lawns, 
and even parks, but for such extraneous races as Pines and 
Firs, Cypresses and Junipers? Of these the first and second 
constitute a threefold clan, amongst the members of which 
none is more worthy of commemoration than the Scots Pine, 
the sole indigenous species. Its nature is thoroughly hardy; 
it thrives, as indeed do many others of its race, on the poorest 
soil and the scantiest, its roots penetrating through débris and 
fissures of rock, and its growth assisted most by free air and 
a sandy gravel. Some of the Pines no doubt require more 
shelter and a lower altitude than others, but the soil they 
appreciate most is one assimilated to that of their native 
habitats, where at least the accidental top-dressings are accu- 
mulations of débris and vegetable matter, and not rich manure 
such as cultivation and solicitude might suggest for them. It 
is probable that nothing improves the Conifers of our gardens 
and home-precincts so much as an occasional eartload of road 
scrapings. What the Scots Pine is in its native forests Mr. 
Grigor tells us in his description of Glenmore Forest, one of 
the largest trees in which was cut up and a deal from its 
centre presented to the Duke of Gordon by the ship-builder 
who bought it. The annual layers of wood, according to 
Grigor’s ‘‘ Arboriculture,’ from its centre to each side number 
235, indicating that number of years. The surface of this forest 
is sandy peat, its subsoil a rich brown clay. The produce of 
it built forty-seven sail of ships for the Royal Navy and the 
East India Company. But amongst southerners it is no mean 
tree in point of beauty or usefulness. Note its fantastic shapes, 
its dark red stem, its warm bluish-green foliage, as in winter 
or summer it stands out into the sky in contrast to the de- 
ciduous trees around it. No tree for the picturesque can beat 
a pair of Scotch Firs, or even a single one. Wordsworth, 
Mr. Grigor tells us, preferred it to the Oak in winter, in moon- 
light, and at evening. Next to it in hardihood is the Austrian 
Pine introduced by Mr. Lawson in 1835 from the Styrian 
forests, but now thoroughly naturalised and appreciated in 
Great Britain. It is a quick grower, of dark green glossy 
foliage, and strong stiff leaves with a pricked point. It makes 
an excellent shelter, and bids fair to make a noble and orna- 
mental tree, as in its own country it reaches 150 feet. A good 
contrast to its dark foliage might be found in the clear trans- 
parent green of the P. pyrenaica, which was brought about 
the same date from the highest mountain range betwixt France 
and Spain, and is of noble aspect, odorous bark, and quick 
growth. There is one at Dropmore 75 feet high, and it is said 
to grow above 80 feet. From the ‘“ Forester,” however, we 
gather that it is more for ornament than use, and that though 
used for the decks of Spanish ships, it is inferior to many of 
our naturalised Pines as timber. The Corsican Pine, P. Laricio, 
is of far greater value as one of the most sound and rapid- 
growing of Conifers, of great hardihood, and a capacity of 
reaching 120 feet. It has attained to upwards of 70 feet at 
Dropmore. Nor is it less ornamental than useful, having a 
distinct pyramidal habit from the horizontal spread of its 
whorls of branches, and the loose wavy spread of its dark 
bright-green leaves. The Calabrian Pine is not unlike it, only - 
with longer and more slender foliage. The Cluster Pine (Pinus 
Pinaster), introduced by Gerard from the south of Hurope in 
1596, is also a rather handsome tree, rugged and massive when 
seen alone, as at Fulham Palace, 80 feet in height and 12 in 
girth. But its prime use is with the Norway Maple, to screen 
plantations on the seacoast, in which respect it has assisted 
Norfolk to emulate the coast of Gascony in the recovery of 
sandy tracts. As timber it is of slight account; and herein, 
as in its deep green foliage and depth of root, it resembles 
the Stone Pine (P. Pinea), though differing from it in being far 
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less bushy and stunted, as well as in having starlike and not 
round cones. The latter came from Italy earlier in the same 
century, and its best use is for a dense bush to hide objects 
just behind it. 

The above-mentioned Pines, with two or three interesting 
dwarfs, have their leaves in pairs. Of those which have them 
in threes the most considerable are P. macrocarpa, P. Ben- 
thamiana, and P. insignis. The first came to us about forty 
years ago from California, the third in the same year, and 
the second about fourteen years later from the same country. 
Already the wavy habit of the glaucous grey foliage on branches 
horizontally set and distant from each other, the violet bark 
of the young shoots, and the length and breadth (12 inches 
by 6) of the dark yellow cones of P. macrocarpa, make it a 
striking contrast to the dark-hued Conifers, and inspire hopes 
of a majestic tree if in its younger stages its tops do not suffer 
from the action of the sun after a frost. In its home it attains 
100 feet, a height which is doubled, however, by P. Benthami- 
ana, a hale giant, with branches irregularly spread, clustering 
cones, and dark green leaves, resembling those of the North 
American P. ponderosa, only longer and darker. It has the 
advantage over the latter that it makes deeper roots; and it is 
of rapid growth if defended when young from the ravages of 
insects. From its mountain home in the Sacramento country 
we should augur its hardihood in Great Britain; though there 
might be more questions as to P. insignis, which is probably 
from lower altitudes, and certainly needs shelter from frosts, 
although it likes a situation fairly high and dry. The grassy 
green of its foliage makes it a lovely contrast to the darker 
Conifers, as well as to most deciduous trees. Indeed it is a 
Pine worth care and watching, one that no lawn or park should 
be without. That it may weather our frosts and survive our 
winters is proved by its attainment of the height of 70 feet, 
with a girth of 8 feet 7 inches, in that nursery of choice Coni- 
fers, Dropmore. 

Of Pines with five leayes none surpasses the Himalayan 
P. excelsa, naturalised in this country for some fifty years. 
An open, spreading-branched, conical tree, it has a pale bark, 
pendulous habit, and long slender glaucous green leaves. It 
likes air and light, with moderate shelter, and bears some re- 
semblance, though of more elegant habit and rapid growth, to 
the Weymouth Pine (P. Strobus). In its own country it is 
called the Weeping Pine, and found with the P. longifolia, or 
Cheel tree, and the Pinus Kutrow. P. excelsa reaches 120 feet 
in its own country, and P. Strobus 130 in its North American 
home. Of the timber of the former we know no more than 
that it is white, compact, and resinous. The latter often 
passes for red deal from America, though not really equal to 
it in quality. ; 

The oldest type of Spruce in this country is the Norway 
Spruce (Abies excelsa), which was introduced as early as 1548, 
Unlike the Scots Pine, to which of our home-grown timber it 
comes next for plants and scantlings, it is of pyramidal habit, 
and feathers horizontally from top to bottom. Its deep green 
foliage is rich and dense. Owing to its rapid growth and 
encroaching roots it igs not so good @ nurse as it was expected 
to be, but it will do justice to ground of its own in a sheltered 
hollow free from wet subsoil, and should be planted in a group 
or singly. In such situations it may reach the height (130 feet, 
and 16 feet in girth) of the Studley tree, said to have been 

planted by Eugene Aram, or the Blair Athol Spruces, some of 
which are 110 feet high. The Black Spruce (A. nigra) with 
blackish bark, light spiral form, and dark green foliage, differs 
from the excelsa in its more pointed habit. But most familiar 
to us after the common Spruce is the Canadian or Hemlock 
Spruce, a contrast to it in its vivid light green foliage, with a 
silver striped underlining. Slow to start into growth, and 
particular as to soil, it is a little disappointing at first; but 
towards thirty or forty years of age it assumes a graceful pen- 
dulous habit, which, however, changes to horizontal, and be- 
comes more Cedar-like as the tree grows older. We do not 
hear of it as a timber tree; but few Conifers are so noticeable 
for elasticity or look so well when bearing, as it does without 
collapse, 2 heavy burden of suow. There are good samples of 
this Abies at Studley Royal, Elvaston, and elsewhere; but it 
has not yet reached in Great Britain its Canadian height of 
110 feet. A. Albertiana from Oregon (1858) of which our 
largest English sample is about 20 feet high, is said to be 
likely to eclipse it in grace, growth, and timber. At home it 
reaches 140 feet. The fault of the White Spruce, a slow grower 
of silvery aspect, and of the Abies Morinda,a Himalayan Spruce 
of drooping habit and great promise, is their impatience of 


transplanting ; but this fault cannot be attributed to the Abies 
Douglasii, a king among Firs in respect of vigour, habit, and 
dense dark foliage. The young shoots are of a tender light 
green, the mature leaves bright green above, pale and glaucous 
below. Introduced from North America half a century ago, 
it has reached upwards of 100 feet at Dropmore, and 70 at 


( Hopetoun House; and feathered to the ground with foliage of 


cheerful bright green above, and a glaucous underleaf imper- 
fectly two-rowed, it is really noble to look upon. Few Conifers 
are easier to acclimatise, as the seeds ripen readily, and with 
moderate shelter the young plants are not fastidious as to soil. 
The Dropmore specimen was raised from seed in 1828. The 
Californian A. Menziesii is not unlike it in character and 
nobility of aspect, besides being nearly as rapid a grower and 
very hardy. It might be worth planting for forest purposes, 
though as asingle tree it is against it that itis semi-deciduous, 
and that its branches are left bare during part of the spring. 
We have yet to mention Abies or Picea nobilis, perhaps the 
most majestic Fir of all, a Californian species introduced in 
1831 by Douglas, of pyramidal appearance, deep glaucous hue, 
and an incurved habit of foliage which allows a view of its 
glaucous underleaf. The bark of the stem is cinnamon-hued, 
its branches and cones being of a purplish tinge. Like 
A. Douglasii it is undeniably hardy and adapted to cool- 
bottomed soils in moderate shelter. In Mongredien’s “ Trees 
and Shrubs” there is an engraving of a fine specimen at 
Wimbledon; and another at Dropmore ia from 50 to 60 feet 
high. Others in Scotland are of equal height and propor- 
tionate girth; but we learn that one such was uprooted by the 
high winds of last October.—(Quarterly Review.) 


FLOWER GARDENING. 


‘‘ Every dog has its day,” and so has every fashion. Now 
that a reaction has evidently set in with considerable vigour in 
favour of hardy herbaceous flowering plants, some seem to 
think that what has been nicknamed “ bedding-out’’ has 
nearly had its day, and that it must be cast aside as a tawdry 
vulgar delusion, if not something worse. Well, our strength 
does sometimes grow out of our weaknesses; and like the stag 
which admired its elegant head of horns and was ashamed of 
its feet, till the hunters appeared on the scene, when what 
appeared its shame proved its best friend, so what in gardens 
has been most admired may turn out of least use to us. There 
is, however, a use and a place for everything in the way of 
flowers as well as there is for horns and feet. There cannot 
be a doubt that our grand old herbaceous border plants have 
been far too much neglected for a long time, and it is matter 
for rejoicing that the tide has set-in in their favour. 

While we agree with every word that some writers have said 
of the folly shown in so much neglecting hardy plants, we have 
no sympathy with their sweeping condemnation of the modern 
system of parterre flower gardening. It is not only the most 
effective and appropriate style of flower gardening for certain 
positions, but it has, beyond all doubt, done more than any 
other system to popularise and foster the love of flowers 
among the masses. And we do not believe, nor do we desire, 
that we are near the end of its reign yet. The great charm of 
the one is that it is diverse from the other. The two together 


| make a complete whole in gardening; and the discussion 


about the superiority of the one over the other is, to say the 
least, unprofitable. The one may be regarded as the brain, 
and the other the heart of flower gardening. 

The error in this matter has been in allowing one phalanx of 
flowers to elbow every other out of many gardens. This has 
resulted neither from good taste nor economy. Great errors 
of judgment have also been manifested in trying to adapt the 
massing of tender plants which do not bloom effectively in 
many localities to every garden. There are some localities in 
the British Isles where this style of gardening has proved just 
so much labour lost, and where it should never have been at- 
tempted except on a small scale, especially as it is just in such 
localities that hardy herbaceous and alpine plants are more 
satisfactory. In moist sunless districts the grouping of tender 
flowering plants outdoors never could be more than a com- 
parative failure, while it is just in these localities that most 
herbaceous and alpine plants grow the best and continue to 
bloom vigorously for the longest time possible. But then, 
herbaceous plants in some other localities, where the soil is 
sandy, dry, and poor, and the rainfall very little, bloom but for 
a short time; and let the autumn, as it frequently does, prove 
one of drought, and the herbaceous-border gardening is one of 
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the most dejected spectacles that can possibly be imagined. 


Here then is the locality that suits the tender system, and |.cultivated instead of being merely kept in existence. 


have but little idea of the splendour of such plants when well 
Those 


where it should preponderate and be developed to as high @ | who think herbaceous plants do satisfactorily without high 


pitch as it is possible. 

s¢ We are not going to balance the tastes that come into play 
in making a hobby of any system of gardening; what we want 
to show is the futility of trying to gain an end and gratify a 
taste with all the elements of nature against you, and the 
stupidity that has been practised in trying to get a kitty wren 
to develope canary’s feathers. Then, again, there is the season 
of the year at which a floral display is required. This should 
have something to do with the decision of those who love 
flowers. 
uine-tenths of their proprietors are absent from their country 
seats when herbaceous plants are in their glory, and arrive at 
their seats to see only the fag (and that the least interesting) 
end of them. On the other hand, there are numbers of pro- 
prietors of our lesser villa gardens, who, as a rule, leave their 
places for a month or two, just when the tender system is 
coming into bloom, and come back to see it either washed out 
with wet or cut down with frost. In the case of the latter, 
their error lies in not going in for the hardy system, which they 
could enjoy all spring and early part of summer. The adap- 
tation of systems, in most cases, is what is called for, not their 
extinction, and in many cases the combination of the two 
yields by far the greatest amount of pleasure. 

Besides, before we can substitute any one system for another, 
an entire revolution must be wrought in the plans and dis- 
position of our garden grounds. In many cases this, in our 
opinion, would be desirable, apart from any floral effect what- 
ever, for in many places the entire repose and natural beauties 
of the grounds have been so tortured with square and compass 
that there is not a line of beauty or a refuge for repose to the 
eye left. This is one great abuse to which our geometrical flower 
gardens, for colour displays alone, have led. Hvery piece of 
greensward has been tortured with the most nonsensical 
whirligigzams that an expert hand at the compass could 
devise. It is not that such designs should not be in their best 
forms, but the evil has been that they are wrongly placed. 
They stare at you everywhere, and hard lines of Box and grass, 
and glaring gravels and broken spars and stones, have taken 
the place of “lines of beauty ” and graceful vegetation. 

We are afraid that even yet comparatively few have sufii- 
ciently examined and observed our hardy border flowers to 
discover their extreme beauty. Ifa plant comes from “some 
place far abroad,” sells for ten or fifteen guineas, and requires 
a temperature enough to stifle a human being, it is a world’s 
wonder. Let the observer take it out to the herbaceous border 
and compare it with that exquisitely formed, pencilled, and 
shaded hardy Iris that will thrive by a ditch side or in cold un- 
genial soil, and we will answer for it the Iris does not lose by 
comparison. Take that splendid spike of Calanthe, or any- 
thing you please, and lay it side by side with that towering 
spike of wondrously coloured and formed Delphinium, and see 
which loses by the contrast. Go into the grandest modern 
parterre garden in Europe, and make up the most graceful 
bouquet that an acre under tender plants can supply, and then 
go with the same skill and discrimination into your herbaceous 
ground and make up a bunch or vase of flowers from it, and if 
the latter does not make the former pale, both for exquisite 
delicacy of colouring and beautiful graceful forms, it will be 
surprising. Go again in search of interesting objects into the 
one garden and then into the other, you will find food for ob- 
servation and study, as far as variety of form, colour, and 
character are concerned, that will be inoxhaustible, and fresh 
and new every day for long months in the year, in the one as 
compared to the other. 

We can look out from where we are sitting on a mixed garden, 
where there are Roses, Carnations, Phloxes, Delphiniums, 
Peonies, and hundreds of varieties of hardy herbaceous plants, 
annuals, &c., that, so far as we are concerned, we would not 
exchange for any amount of tender parterre gardening; but, 
for all that, we do not condemn it in its proper place. Let 
them both live. The one is a splendid relief to the other. All 
who want a never-failing source of interest and a richness of 
cut flowers should grow selections of hardy herbaceous plants ; 
and all who have gardens, large or small, in damp localities, 
where late and early frosts prevail, should by all means let the 
hardy style of gardening prevail. It yields by far the greatest 
amount of beauty and satisfaction. In such a climate the 
Phlox and the Delphinium and the whole varied train of hardy 
beauties luxuriate the most; and there are many, we fear, who 
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cultivation labour under a.very great mistake. Indeed, in 
soils that are naturally poor, and where the climate is dry, 
their blooming is a mere flash in the pan, and they are mostly 
withered and gone by midsummer, unless, under such circum- 
stances, the very highest culture is brought to bear on them. 
Deep trenching and heavy manuring, watering and mulching, 
are the price that must be paid for satisfactory results in this 
style of gardening, and the most shady (without being under 
trees) situations should be selected for the hardy garden, and 
selections of plants to suit different soils and climates is also 
desirable.—(The Gardener.) 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WHEK. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

Iris a good plan to look carefully over the wall trees early 
this month, and to see that no shoots are hanging loose from 
the walls. The whole garden looks untidy if the wall trees are 
not kept in good order. Peaches and Nectarines are either ripe 
or approaching to that stage, it is therefore desirable that no 
water should be applied to the trees by the syringe or garden 
engine. All insect pests ought to have been destroyed long 
before this time. See that the leaves are not allowed to shade 
the fruit from the sun: it is better to cut half of a leaf off, if that 
will be sufficient to expose the fruit, than to wrench it off care- 
lessly. Those who have paid attention to Peaches will have 
noticed that if a leaf is allowed to overshadow any of the fruit 
until it is ripe, the mark of the leaf will be noticed on the fruit. 
Earwigs have been very destructive to Nectarines ; the woolly 
coating of the Peach seems to be distasteful to them, but it is 
possible that they might attack the Peach if no other fruit could 
be had. The best way to capture and destroy them is to place 
Bean stalks cut into 6-inch lengths near where they feed, they 
zetire ante them by day and may easily be blown out and de- 
stroyed. 

Vines on walls out of doors ought not to be neglected at this 
season; if there is not a large crop of fruit on them, much lateral 
growth is made, which should be pinched back before it is neces- 
sary to use the knife. It is not well to allow the Vines to make 
considerable growth and then to cut it off in armfuls or barrow- 
loads. The fruit of Royal Muscadine or Sweetwater may be 
exposed to the sun, but Black Cluster or any other similar 
variety colours better if the bunches are partially shaded by the 
leaves. When the fruit of black Grapes is too much exposed to the 
sun it is more liable to scald than the white sorts. We have seen 
many bunches of Black Hamburgh Grapes out of doors this year 
quite destroyed in that way. White Sweetwaters on the same 
wall have not been injured. It is interesting to note the effects 
that the sun has upon different varieties of Grapes. It seems 
that white varieties do not suffer injury so much as black, and 
none of the black varieties colour well if fully exposed to the 
sun. The tendency of Lady Downe’s to scald is well known, 
but its white counterpart does not scald under the same treat- 
ment. All the leading growths should be nailed to the wall, 
and the main leaves should be well exposed to the sun. If 
wasps and flies make a raid on the ripening fruit they will 
utterly destroy it if they are not prevented; about the best plan 
isto place the bunches in gauze*bags. The fruit must be occasion- 
ally examined, as it is more liable to decay in the bags than 
when it is open to the weather. 

There is a fair crop in some districts of Pears and Plums on 
the walls. The latter are also very frequently a prey to wasps 
and bluebottle flies, especially such sorts as Green Gage, Jefier- 
son, and Coe’s Golden Drop. The only effectual way to save the 
fruit is to cover some of the finer specimens with gauze. Pears 
should be gathered at different times to keep up a succession as 
long as possible. Williams’s Bon Chrétien is a very fine Pear that 
has become well established in popular favour, but it has a formid- 
able rival in Souvenir du Congrés, evidently a seedling from it. 
The new variety seems to keep rather better, is larger in size, 
and has not so much of the musky aroma that is found in 
Williams’s. It is also a very free-bearing variety. Another new 
Pear, Madame Treyve, succeeds the above, and does equally. 
well as a wall or orchard-house tree, and is a very free bearer. 
Mr. Rivers recommended this variety as being very high- 
coloured on the exposed side, but it has not been so with us, it 
is not even so highly coloured as Louise Bonne of Jersey. It is 
best to gather a portion of all these early Pears before they are 
ripe, and make another gathering in a week, and yet another 
about a week later. If it is intended to plant any fruit trees 
during the ensuing winter the ground ought to be prepared now. 
It ought to be trenched up to a good depth, and if poor some 
decayed manure ought to be added. 

Our Strawberry plants have been planted long ago, and are 
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now strong plants. Those who intend to plant and have not 
commenced should do so without any delay, so that the young 
runners may become established before the winter. All the 
young runners should now be cut away from the old plants. 
Some rich manure may then be applied to the surface and be 
forked-in, taking care not to injure the roots. 

VINERIES. 

We shall do nothing more to the early vineries until the time 
comes to prune the Vines. All the ventilators and doors are 
open night and day; and the weather so far is cool with little 
sun by day. The leaves have been thoroughly washed with 
the garden engine to destroy red spider. The Grapes are not 
yet ripe in either of the late vineries, and if cold weather con- 
tinues it will'be necessary to apply artificial heat to ripen them 
off. Except when the vineries are being fumigated it is better 
to have the ventilators open a little both at front and back. 
Even in cold weather a small chink of air causes a circulation. 

Some of our friends have told us that red spider seldom attacks 
their Vines; but we generally find they are those who have 
both climate and soil in their favour. A moist climate and good 
deep clayey soil is not favourable to the existence of red spider. 
We have it in both the late houses, and have tried the hot- 
shovel-and-sulphur method of destroying it. The method has 
been well tried, but so far we do not think it so effectual as our 
old method of heating the hot-water pipes to a high degree and 
painting them thickly. The advantage of painting the pipes 
seems to be that the suffocating atmosphere is kept up fora 
longer period—twelve hours at least; whereas by heating the 
shovels and filling the-house with sulphur fumes to as great 
an extent as the Vines will bear, the spider is not kept in the 


deleterious atmosphere nearly so long. There are still many | 


good gardeners who doubt the efficacy of sulphur fumes to 
destroy red spider. Our own experience tells us that they have 
not given it a fair trial. 

Vines in pots for early forcing should be undergoing the period 
of rest. They ought not to be fully exposed to wind and rain 
after this, buf should be pruned and placed under glass where 
there is free ventilation, and the soil ought to be watered occa- 
sionally to prevent it from drying too much. 

; PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

There is great danger of stove plants being injured by too 
much shade in September. It is not yet time to remove the 
shading altogether, but it never ought to be used unless it is 
actually required, and that is at the hottest part of the day and 
during bright sunshine. There are some plants which would 
be injured if they were not shaded ; othors suffer if the shading 
is put over them. If possible Stephanotis floribunda ought to 
be fully exposed to the sun; if if is not it will not flower 
abundantly next season. The young growths ought not to be 
too closely trained together. Clerodendron Balfourianum is one 
of the easiest grown and most useful of stove climbers. It is 
also as easily propagated asa Verbena. Our plants are making 
very strong growth, and they are encouraged to do so by liberal 
supplies of water. By resting the’ plants at different periods a 
succession of flowers of Gardenia florida can be obtained. This 
useful plant will stand a greater degree of cold than many gar- 
deners imagine. We have had plants go through the ordeal of 
3° or 4° of frost and not be materially injured. They are very 
liable to be attacked by the mealy bug. Strong soapy water 
applied with a sponge, and keeping the plants in as low a tem- 
perature as they will’ bear, soon rids them of all insect pests. 
When growing the plants require to be freely syringed. Much 
pot room is unnecessary, as they grow and flower freely in pots 
that would be thought small for the size of the plants. See that 
all climbing plants are kept within bounds, and ail flowering 
Bpeoumons near the glass, and to be kept free from all insect 
pests. 

The same treatment is necessary with Orchids. A large pro- 
portion of them ought to be freely exposed to the sun after this 
time. Cattleyas, Lelias, Dendrobiums, and some of the Mexican 
species of Odontoglossums are all-benefited by free exposure. 
Phalenopsis grandiflora and P. amabilis are injured if the sun 
acts upon the leaves as yet; nor do many of the Aérides, 
Vandas, and Saccolabiums bear much sun upon the foliage with 
impunity. The best plan is to place all plants that yet require 
shade at one end of the house, and thoso which it is not necessary 
toshade atthe other end. Allthe Calanthes are making vigorous 
growth; C. veratrifolia showed by the thick succulent roots it 
was making close to the surface that now is the proper time to 
repot; this was done, using good yellow loam, with a little 
decayed stable manure and sharp sand. ‘This species and 
C. masuca grandiflora are very useful for flowering during the 
early summer months, they last such a long time in beauty. 
We have had spikes of C. veratrifolia last for very nearly three 
months. Some few Orchids that are grown in the coolest houses 
like exposure to the sun after this time ; amongst them may be 
named Cattleya citrina, C. autumnalis, Lelia majalis, and other 
Mexican-species; but the alpine species from the high moun- 
tains of Peru and New Grenada still require shade, notably 
Odontoglossums of sorts, including O. crispum, 0. triumphans, 


O. Andersonianum, O. gloriosum, &c., also most of the Masde- 

vallias. Where so many plants requiring diverse treatment are 

crowded into one house it is almost impossible to do all of them 

justice. Odontoglossums and Masdevallias require a good supply 

of water at the roots; Cattleyas and Lelias not so much. 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

The bedding plants were much checked by the drought, and 
we were later than usual in putting in the cuttings of Zonal 
Pelargoniums ; this has now been done, placing the boxes on a 
sunny border out of doors. Centaureas have been put into 2 
cold frame, and the lights are kept close until the cuttings strike 
root.—J. Dovenas, 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


William Bull, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W.—Retail 
List of Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted Plants. 

Treland & Thomson, 20a, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh.—Descrip- 
tive Catalogue. of Dutch and French Bulbous Roots, &c. 

William Rumeey, Joyning’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross, N.— 
List of Roses, Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Bulbs, &c. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SECRETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


DunvEE (International). September 7th, 8th, and 9th. Mr. W. R. McKelvio, 
26, Euclid Crescent, Sec. 

GLascow. eal 12th and 18th. Mr. I. Gilb. Doughall, 167, Canning 
Street, Sec. 

Roya CaLEDONIAN HoRTICULTURAL Socrety. September 18th. 

Kaumarnock. September 14th. Mr. M. Smith, 11, King Street, Sec. 

Ipswich. September 17th. Sec., Mr. W. B. Jeffries, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

NorrsamMpton (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 

LovcHsBorovuesr (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 21st. 
West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 


Mr. John 


* TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,’ or to ‘‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


LANcELoT Brown (W. D.).—His portrait will appear in our columns in 
due course. 

n FrLorauL DeyiceE (J. C.).—It is a figure, such as a star or crown, formed of 
lowers. 

Wycx Exo (A. J. H.).—It seems to have been so called because its wood 
was especially used for making chests, which were called wyches. ‘The spell-~ 
ing it ‘“‘ witch” is a corruption. 

BreppInG GERANIUMSs (N. C.).—There is only one Geranium likely to sur- 
pass Indian Yellow of the same tint of colour, and that is Jealousy, which is 
more decidedly yellow, and is equally floriferous. Vesuvius is still one of tho 
best scarlet bedders, and splendid in this colour is Corsair. Rey. T. F. Fenn 
is one of the best crimson bedders, Edward Sutton also being superior. Mrs. 
Turner and Amaranth (pink) make/excellent beds. Madame Vaucher is still 
the best white variety for bedding purposes. 

VINES OVER-LUXURIANT (Somerset).—Since seeing the plan we do not 
advise your cutting a trench by the side of the wall, at least the wall of the 
house; but you may well do so at the extremity of the border if the Vines are 
very gross. Remove the surface soil as previously advised, take out Vines 
Nos. 2 and 4, train a young shoot from the base of No. 1 horizontally until it 
reaches the next rafter, up which train it; from this rod you may if you 
choose take still another cane, and train it up in the place of No. 3, bending 
the latter to occupy the place of No. 4, which remove; you will then have 
three-rods of Black Hamburgh and one of Foster's White Seedling, and will 
obtain more and better Grapes than by your present plan. Wrap the ex~ 
posed stems with hay bands. 

Stopping CurysanrHemums (F. B.).—Plants which have been stopped 
early in July will flower perfectly if they are properly cultivated—z.c., if they 
receive no checks by drought, mildew, or insects. 

PRESERVING BEDDING Puants (An Old Friend).—Your Tricolor Geraniumg 
should be potted, and if a little soil adheres to the roots all the better, al- 
though the pots used should be as small as possible consistent with holding 
the roots. The plants should not be cut down, but a portion of the large 
leaves should be removed, which will assist the shoots to hardea. The plants 
may be cut down in spring if required, making their tops into cuttings, 
which strike freely at that timein gentle heat. Zonals may be cut down in 
the autumn if the oli plants are required to be preserved in a dwarf state. 
You may take up the Lobelias and divide the plants, placing them in small 
tufts in pots and boxes, bat only the plants which are making fresh growth 
from the base, the flowering parts being cut away. Alternautheras may be 
treated in much the same way, but require more heat than Lobelias. Mesem- 
bryauthemums are best preserved by striking the cuttings, which root freely 
at the present time in gritty soil. They should be placed in gentle heat. 
Verbenas do not succeed well when potted from the ground, hence the 
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advice which you have quoted. Cuttings selected from shoots which have not 
flowered strike readily and make good plants. It is not necessary to cut 
round the roots of Geraniums for some time before taking them up. An ex- 
ootent Bolestion of Geraniums may be found in the Journal for last week, on 
page 186. 


JusTicIA UNHEALTHY (J. Mark).—The leaf sent us is infested with the 
scale (Coccus testudo). It may be destroyed by a solution of soft soap, 4 ozs. 
to @ gallon of water, with the addition of a wineglassful of spirits of turpen- 
tine, and applied to the parts infested with a brush or sponge; or the plant 
may be syringed with the solution, taking care to wet the under side of the 
leaves where the insects will be principally located. We prefer to apply the 
mixture with a brush and sponge, and afterwards syringe with water at a 
temperature of 120°. The turpentine should be mixed with the soap in a 
little boiling water, then add the remaining quantity of water, applying at a 
temperature not exceeding 120°. 


STORE-ROOM FOR APPLES AND Prars (J. P., jun.).—You could not have a 
better aspect than north-west—that is, failing a due north aspect. A sonth- 
west aspect would not suit, as it would not afford sucha cool and equable 
temperature as a north-west one. You will require light to facilitate storing 
and for examining the fruit from time to time. We should havea light in 
the roof sufficiently large as to light the room thoroughly, and that should be 
provided with shutters to exclude light when needed. Ventilation will be 
needed, and a moderate provision for this will suffice. We should arrange 
the shelving along the sides, with the pathway up the centre, forming the 
shelves of laths about three-quarters of an inch apart, the laths an inch thick 
by 14 wide. The shelves should be about 18 inches apart. In addition to 
wooden shutters for the window and ventilators you will need straw shutters 
in severe weather over those openings, it being desirable to employ as little 
fire heat as possible. We have hot-water pipes in a flue, and let out the heat 
as required by sliding ventilators. The lower the temperature the better will 
it be for preserving the fruit, provided that frost is excluded. 


Fucusta Leaves Fauuine (E. R.).—The leaves sent are, or rather have 
been, infested with red spider, which has destroyed their tissues and is the 
cause of the leaves falling. It may be destroyed by syringing the plants 
with a solution of soft soap 2 ozs. to a gallon of water, and could have been 
prevented by syringing in the evening moderately in dry hot weather. 


Metons Famine (N. N.).—We do not see that your failure is attribut- 
able to any cause except that of a too dry atmosphere, which has induced 
red spider. The border ought not to be dry when the fruit is setting, and 
the atmosphere, though moderate dryness is desirable, should not be devoid 
of moisture. In dry hot weather we do not hesitate to syringe Melons 
lightly in the morning when in flower, and in a heated house, the chief 
points being to maintain a brisk heat, especially bottom heat, with thorough 
Moisture at the roots, to impregnate the flowers, and leave on a little air 
at night as well as by day to prevent a close stagnant atmosphere. It is 
only when the Melons are ripening that dryness of the soil and atmosphere 
areneeded. There is no reason why you should not grow either Cucumbers 
or Melons, the latter in summer if you wish, and the former in winter, with- 
out any fear of red spider. 


Pruninc NEGLECTED PracH TrEES (G. R.).—The long shoots with 
laterals upon them we should cut-back at once to where the shoots have eyes 
at the base of the laterals, removing the laterals close to whence they pro- 
ceed, or if the shoot has no buds at the base of the laterals, cut back the 
shoots below the laterals. All forerights cut clean away to whence they issue. 
Your unfruitful Noblesse we should lift in November, or so soon as the leayes 
have fallen, take out a trench so far distant from the stem equal to the 
spread of the branches, cutting off all roots beyond the trench, and after lift- 
ing replant w:th the ball entire, and keeping a little higher than before,'but 
avoid baring any portion of stem previously covered with soil. Make very 
firm about and over the roots, and mulch with littery manure. In spring 
thin-ont the grossest wood especially if crowded, and with a season’s growth 


you will, no doubt, have promise by the presence of bloom buds of a crop in 
the succeeding year. = 


CHANGING VINEs (W. M. G.).—We should transfer Foster’s Seedling from 
the late to the early house, it being an improvement on Royal Muscadine; 
but the others are so good that we know not which to advise you to displace. 
However, as Madresfield Court in the early house cracks we should transfer 
it to the late house. Your arrangement in neither house isgood. Muscat of 
Alexandria in an early house with Hamburghs is not good, and Hamburghs 
in the late house are undesirable, as the Hamburghs in either case will be ripe 
before the others have well begun to colour. The object in your case has no 
doubt been to afford successional fruit over a lengthened period, and in that 
Tespect could not be better. Escholata is a confused name which may mean 
anything. Muscat Escholata is Muscat of Alexandria; Escholata, or an 
early Grape under that name, is Marchioness of Hastings; and another form 
of Escholata has splendid foliage and strong wood—this we have in an early 
house, ripening three weeks after Muscat of Alexandria and six weeks behind 
Black Hamburgh. It is a shy bearer except it be pruned long, and is not dis- 
tinguishable from Trebbiano, a late Grape, only in having more pointed 
berries. We should work your Escholata with Lady Downe’s, which will 


ae longer. Trebbiano to keep well requires to be kept rather warm 


ALoEs UNHEALTHY (4. D.).—The plants from your description are beyond 
recovery; they have probably been injured by frost last winter. We can 
only advise you to remove them to a greenhouse, assigning them a light airy 
position, seeing that the drainage is good and keeping rather dry. They 
Should be kept from frost, but we apprehend that the plants are dead or 

Ly 80. 


Brirps TamE IN GARDEN (J. C.).—Any bird that has one wing cut to pre- 
vent its flying away will gradually become tame. Even feeding them regu- 
larly and carefully avoiding frightening them will render them sociable. We 
saw a blackbird sitting on her nest in Mr. Webb’s garden near Reading that 
Was not at all disturbed by being closely looked at. 


AppLeEs (Mrs. Bracebridge).—The Summer Golden Pippin can be obtained 
of any nurseryman. We do not know the Noble Candle, at least not by that 
name. ‘‘ NORTHERN GARDENER” is not in the trade. 


Ferns (Z. Derwent).—Send specimens with spores on them; we cannot 
mame them without. 


ScarporoucH Liny AFTER FLOWERING (Maria).—The bulbs of this, 
Vallota purpurea, keep in a light airy position, and repot between now and 
February, giving them a pot no more than 1} or 2 inches larger, providing 
good drainage and removing the soil that comes away freely from amongst 
the roots, using a compost three parts fibrous loam, and one part leaf soil or 


old dry cow dung, and a sixth of sharp sand. In potting do not remove the 
offsets, but let all grow together. They do not interfere with the larger 
bulbs, and in time they will flower. If you wish for more plants, then, of 
courge, you will remove the offsets and put them singly in small pots. 


PLANTING FoR TIMBER (W. H. C.).—We will answer your queries next 
week. A book such as you require is “The Forester,” by James Brown, 
published by Messrs. Blackwood. 


CoLEUSES FOR EXHIBITION (J. R.).—The Coleuses which are ordinarily 
cultivated for their ornamental foliage are stove plants, and as such they 
should be judged at exhibitions. 

DRAINING A WALK (An Irish Subscriber).—We make small cuttings in the 
grass at the sides and conduct to a drain with cesspools. It is important 
to catch the water before it accumulates to form a run strong enough to wash 
up the gravel. This may be rather costly, but is a much cheaper plan in the 
end than makeshifts. The cesspools have dish-cover stone3, with grates 
let in to keep out anything larger than a quarter of an inch. The peaty 
bottom of a lake would not be » good dressing for an old kitchen garden, but 
formed into compost by an addition of a sixth of fresh unslaked lime, and 
laid up for three or four months, and turned over midway of the time, it 
would be a good application. Lilium bulbs will last any number of years 
in a favourable soil and under proper treatment. 


HaRDINESS OF GNAPHALIUM LANATUM, &o. (Mrs. Forbes).—It requires to 
be wintered in a honse or pit kept rather dry and safe from frost. Anemone 
japonica alba and Primula japonica are both quite hardy, but both are bene- 
fited by a light mulching around the roots and up to the crowns with leaf 
soil or other light compost. All bedding plants would succeed in your soil 
were it well manured and liberally watered in dry weather, except such 
moisture-loving subjects as Calceolarias and Violas. Hardy edging plants 
that would succeed are Antennaria tomentosa, silvery, very dwarf; Santo- 
lina incana, silvery; Arabis alpina variegata aurea, yellow variegation; 
Aubrietia purpurea yariegata, white variegation ; Euonymus radicans varie- 
gata, white variegation; Thymus variegata, white variegation; T. citriodora 
aurea marginata, yellow variegation ; Sempervivum californicum, and Golden 
Feather Pyrethrum. 


SKELETONISING LEAVEs (A. B. C.).—Nearly all leaves may be skeletoniscd, 
but some require a longer time than others to become macerated. For in- 
stance, the seed vessels of the Winter Cherry, Henbane, and Poppy require a 
fortnight or three weeks if the weather be hot. Leaves of Ficus elastica 
(Indiarubber Plant) and Magnolia grandiflora require several months; leaves 
of the Tulip Tree, Poplar, and Maple a fortnight; leaves of the Holly and 
Ivy two or three weeks. Ferns require a long time, and so do the leaves of 
Beggars’ Broom, Butchers’ Broom, the Orange, Lemon, and Camellia. Great 
care must betaken in choosing the leaves, as the smallest speck spoils one. 
Many more should be placed in the water than are needed, as not more than 
one in twenty will be perfect. The time required depends on the weather. 
Beginners examine them too soon. The leaves should be put into soft 
water in a sunny situation, taking care that they are covered with water. 
Evergreen leaves may be skeletonised at any time, but deciduous leaves not 
before the end of June or beginning of July. Seed vessels must be operated 
upon when nearly ripe. When quite ready for skeletonising put the leaves 
into boiling water to remove the offensive smell. Remove the scum from the 
water. Brush off the pulp with a rather hard brush. If the leaves are 
tender bump them gently, which removes the pulp without disturbing the 
nerves of the leaves. Pour clean water over them until quite clean; put 
them on blotting paper to: dry—a piece of glass is useful to brush them on. 
Tender leaves should be floated in water and caught on a card, as are fine 
Seaweeds. Bleach with chloride of lime and then wash them thoroughly 
with clean water, otherwise they become yellow. It is better not to bleach 
them until required for setting up. Thistle; and Teazles look well when 
bleached, and aid much in arranging a group. The plant bearing the red 
berry is Physalis edulis, the Cape Gooseberry. 

ForMinG 'A BED OF HEATHER (Edwd. Wheeler).—The best plan is to 
provide the proper soil—i.e., peat, though Heather will sueceed in all soils, 
except, perhaps, limestone. Pare off the Heather when but a few inches high, 
the dwarfer the better, securing about 8 inches thickness of soil, and either 
plant in clumps of sbout 9 inches square with that distance between each, or 
place them together as in turfing with grass turves, making firm. We have 
Some which were made in both ways a few years ago, interspersing the larger 
clumps with double Gorse, which were masses of golden blossom in spring, 
and the Heather is now aglow with rosy purple. 


JARGONELLE PEAR UNFRUITFUL (Idem).—It may arise from too close 
pruning, the bloom buds not unfrequently being terminal on shoots 6 or 
more inches long, but those you may distinguish now. They should be 
retained. The root-pruning must-have been insufficient. We should again 
resort to it in autumn, allowing the trees to extend if you can. 


INSECTS ON APPLE TREES (Idem).—The specimen leaf shows the trees to 
have been infested with aphis, the skeleton of one remaining, and the appear- 
ance of the leaf is a consequence of the aphides covering the upper surface 
of the leaves with a sweet glutinous substance resembling if not identical 
with honeydew, and forming a nidus for the fungus, with which the leaves 
are now coyered. Syringe the trees now with a solution of soft soap, 2 ozs. 
to the gallon of water; and if this had been applied upon the appearance of 
the aphis, it being most prevalent on the under side of the leaves, and re- 
peated occasionally, the leaves would not have been in their present state. 
The syringing with the soapy solution should be followed by a thorough 
washing with the garden engine to cleanse the foliage of the obstruction 
caused by the fungus. 

DESTROYING WIREWORM (David Sykes).—It is a difficult pest to deal with. 
Nitrate of soda is good against wireworm and other vermin especially slugs, 
applying it at the rate of 1 Ib. per rod,304 equare yards; but a more effectual 
mode of riddance is by a dressing of gas lime pointed-in with a fork at the 
rate of twenty bushels peracre, or half a peck perrod. It should be applied 
in spring at the time of planting or sowing. 

INSECTS IN VINERY (West York)—Thrips may be destroyed by fumi- 
gating with tobacco smoke, but the smoke will not kill red spider. See Mr. 
D ouglas’s remarks on destroying this pest in this week’s “ Doings.” 

Fern (G. McD.).—It appears to be a variety of Cystopteris fragilis, and is 
very elegant and graceful. 

Names oF Puants (H. S. H.).—It appears to be Funkia subcordata; 
but we cannot name plants from leaves only. (G. McG.).—1, Bog Pim- 
pernel (Anagallis tenella); 2, Atriplex hortensis. (Caroline). — You are 
quite right, it is the wild Guelder Rose (Viburnum opulus), (Constant 
Reader).—1, Heterocentron roseum; 4, Centrostemma multiflora; 6, Bou- 
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gainvillea spectabilis. We cannot name florists’ Begonias, or specimens 
without flowers. (J. 4.).—1, Rumex conglomeratus; 2, Triglochin palustre ; 
8, Senecio sylvaticus. (J. W.).—Cbrysanthemum fceniculaceum or C. fru- 
tescens. (M. H. R.).—Achillea ptarmica (double-flowered var.). We cannot 
name the Dayallia without fruit. (H. C.).—Your letter reached us ten days 
after date, and the plant was quite unrecognisable. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


WEYMOUTH POULTRY SHOW. 


Unver favourable auspices this Show was held on the two 
last days of August. The place of exhibition was the Market 
House, which the Committee made extremely attractive with 
flags and banners and pots of hothouse plants. Every here and 
there, too, among the cages were bouquets of bright flowers, 
which made the effect very pleasing. The Secretary and Com- 
mittee worked cheerfully and seemed very anxious for every- 
one’s welfare. We venture to think that this will become a 
leading Show. Mr. Hewitt judged the poultry, Mr. P. H. Jones 
the Pigeons, and Mr. Billett the Cage Birds. In many classes 
the competition was small, but the quality was of a high stand- 
ard throughout. 

Four classes of Dorkings came first in the catalogue. A very 
fine pair of Darks were first in the coloured adults. The hens 
were large and good in colour, the cock promises to come out 
of his moult a very large bird. We did not like the second pen 
quite so well as the third, but neither were in very good looks. 
In chickens the winners won easily, and they were a very large 
and well-grown pair. In Silvers the first also took the cup. 
The cock in this pen is of very beautiful colour and of im- 
mense frame. A good pen of Silvers took first in chickens, and 
the second were almost as good, the third smaller but much 
younger. In Cochins the first adult Partridges were very 
large; the cock has peculiarly smart hackles, and was in fine 
condition. Buff chickens were also good. The cup pen con- 
tained a charming pullet good in colour and neat in head. 
Variety Cochins brought several good cocks, but the hens mostly 
ragged and untidy. In chickens the first were not good in 
colour and must have been very early hatched. The second 
were very white and well feathered but much younger. Third 
went to pretty Blacks. In Dark Brahmas the cup hen was huge 
and wonderfully fluffed, though rather brown. In chickens the 
pullet was very-clear in markings, but we did not quite like the 
cockerel’s comb, still they were well first. In adult Light 
Brahmas the first and second seemed very equal in merits; the 
second cock, perhaps, the larger, but the first more compact in 
shape. In chickens the first pullet was very neat in head and 
shape. In Game the cup went to stylish Black Red chickens, 
the cockerel being a well-shaped bird. Hamburghs were a fair 
collection. A pen of Golden-pencilled chickens won first-and- 
cup. The adult Blacks were very lustrous and good. In White 
Leghorn chickens the prize birds were not quite white enough 
in ears or quite large enough for our taste. We fancied we 
noticed a hen in Mr. Fowler’s pen of chickens, and a cockerel 
in his pen of adults. Polands were extremely good. In the 
class for old birds a good pen of Golds won the first prize, and 
Blacks second. The hen in the latter pen very good indeed. In 
chickens a very smart pen of Blacks were first, and a capital 
pen of same colour second. These were more forward than the 
first. Very good Silvers were third, the pullet’s crest well laced. 
Malay chickens were very fine and as good a class, we thought, 
as any of the chicken lots. The first were very large and won 
the section cup. The cockerel seems to have, too, plenty of 
growth in him yet. In Black Spanish a good pen of adults 
(Allsopp) were rightly passed, the cock having had his comb un- 
mistakeably cut. In chickens a fairly good pen were first, but 
not either of the Oundle pairs we are told. In French the cup 
went to good old Créves. The second were also good, but the 
hen’s crest had a good deal of white in it. In the Variety class 
a large pen of La Fléche were first, and good Silkies second. 

In Bantams the classification was not good, and Piles and 
Duckwings had to go to the Variety class. The winners in 
Brown Reds were pretty, the third cockerel undubbed. In the 
Variety class Black-booted won first, and White-booted second, 
both good of their colour. The Selling classes were only fair ; 
the first Buff pullets perhaps the best in the collection. We 
were sorry to find no Duck classes, for there was space in the 
hall for both them and Geese. 

The Pigeons were not very large classes. There was a point 
cup which was won by Mr. Yardley with eighty-four points, Mr. 
Vander Meersch coming second. Carriers were not superior, 
the first Black cock being the best bird by far. In Pouters a 
good White hen won in her class. Blue Dragoons were ex- 
tremely good, the first and second cocks being well selected in 
a difficult class. In Variety hens a pretty White was second. 
We believe Mr. Wood’s birds did not arrive until after the 
judging. The first Almond Tumblers matched very fairly. All 
the Antwerps were in one class, and this really is not fair to 
judge or exhibitor. In Nuns the first were very good. The 
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black in front came down a little too low for our taste, but the 
colour was bright. In Turbits the first were Blues and the 
second Yellows. Fantails made a small class, but the pens were 
too small for them, and did not show them to advantage. In 
Jacobins the first were Reds. Wo thought, as did several others, 
that they had been rather “set in order.” In the Variety class 
very pretty Frillbacks were first and Ice Pigeons second. Mrs. 
Drummond won an extra prize in this class with a pair of 
Crown Pigeons from New Guinea. They were extremely hand- 
some, and when the sun shone upon them their colours were 
simply gorgeous. Their crowns are certainly very striking, 
looking as if made of shreds of purple-blue tarlatan. In the 
Selling class a nice pair of Archangels won first. 

In the Birds Mrs. Drummond was very successful, her Ticked 
Belgian being very good and showing himself to great advantage, 
not being in the least shy. A gorgeous foreign Starling winning 
easily first in his class. The Parrots were very fair. A very 
pretty White Cockatoo we noticed on a looking-glass stand, but 
it was ticketed ‘“ Too late for competition.” ‘The following are 
the awards of the Judges :— 


POULTRY.—Dorxines.—Coloured.—l, T. C. Burnell. 2, G. Watson. 8, Mrg 
C.J. Radclyffe. Chickens.—1, T. C. Burnell. 2, R. Cheeseman. 8,8. Newick 
Any other variety.—1 and Cup, O. E. Cresswell. 2,Miss B. Neville. 8, J. Jesty. 
Chickens.—1 and 2, T. C. Burnell. 8, 0. E. Cresswell, Cocuins.—Partridge.— 
1, H. Tomlinson. 2, J. Carré. 8, H. S. Hansford. Chickens.—2, Mrs. C.J. 
Radelyffe. Cinnamon and Buff —1,H. Tomlinson. 2,S.R. Harris. 8, Mrs. C. 
J. Radclyffe. Chickens.—] and Cup, Rev. G. F. Hodgson. 2, Miss C. Brooke. 
8,— Leys. Any other variety —l, Mrs. W. C. Drummond. 2,A.Darby. 8, Mrs. 
J.T. Holmes. Chickens.—1, S. R. Harris. 2, Rev. R. S. S. Woodgate. 8, J. 
Turner. Braumas.—Dark.—1, Cup, and 8, Mrs. C.J. Radclyffe. 2,3, F. Smith. 
Chickens.—1, EB. Pritchard. 2, H. Feast. 8, Mrs. C. J. Radclyffe. Light.—1, 
Mrs. W.C. Drummoud. 2, Mrs. J.T. Holmes. 3,3. Turner. Chickens.—1, J. 
Turner. 2, F. C. Mace. 8, H. Stevens. Game.—Black-breasted Red.—1, 
Mason. Chickens.—l and Cup, J. Westacott. 2, G.Fitz-Herbert. 38,C. Mart: 
Any other variety.—1 and 2, P. J. Cheffins. 8, T. D. R. Rawlings. 
—Gold and Silver-pencilled.—1, W. Tickner. 2, H. Feast. 8,J.Long. 
—land Cup,J.P.Calcutt. 2,J.Long. 8,A.Morris. Gold and Silver-spangled 
—1,J. Long. 2, T. E. Jones. 8, H. Feast. Chickens.—1, F. Edwards. 2, 
Long. #,J.G. Rowe. Any other variety.—l, C. F. Copeman. 2, J. Long. 8, H. 
Feast. Chickens.—2, J.Long. LecHorns.—White.—2, Miss Jacomb. Chickens, 
—1,2,and 8, E. C. Seaman. Poxnanps.—l, E. Burnell. 2, T. Norwood. 8, J. 
Long. Chickens—1l, T. Norwood. 2, A. Darby. 8, J. Hinton. Ma.ays.—l, 
Miss A. Brooke. 2, Rev. N. J. Ridley. Chickens.—l, Cup, and 2, T. Lecker. 8, 
W.L. Blake. SpanisH.—Black —1, J. Palmer. 2,J. Newick. 8, Mrs. Allsopp. 
Mrnorcas.—l, G. Watson. Chickens.—l, J. Croote. 2 and 8, J. G. Rowe. 
Hovupans.—1, S. W. Thomas. 2, Rev. W. Pearce. 8, R, W. Turner. CREVE- 
Ca@urs.—l and Cup, P.J. Le Sueur. 2,E. Burrell. 8,8. A. Vickery. FRENCH, 
or ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, Rev. N. J. Ridley. 2, Rev. R. S. S. Woodgate. 8, 
Mrs. J. T. Holmes. Bantams.—Black-breasted Red.—1, W. Baskerville. 2, F. 
C. Davis. 8,S8.A. Vickery. Brown-breasted —1, W. Baskerville, 2, F.C. Davis. 
8. J. Long. Any other variety.—1 and Cup, Mrs. J. T. Holmes. 2, Rey. R. S.S. 
Woodgate. 38, F, C. Davis. Dorkincs, BRaHMAS, AND CocuHtns.—l, S. Swin- 
son, 2, Mrs. Allsopp. 8, Mrs. C. J. Radclyffe. Chickens.—l, Rev. G. F. Hodg- 
scn, 2, Mrs. Allsopp. 8, P. J. Le Sueur. Gams, HAMBURGHS, SPANISH, 
LEGHORNS, AND PoLanDs.—2, M. H. Devenish. FRENCH, OR ANY OTHER 
VarieTY.—1, A. Bigg. 

LOCAL PRIZES.—Dorxmes.—8, J. Jesty. Coourns.—1 and 2, — Leys. 
BrauMas.—l and 8,—Leys. 32, J. G. Rowe. SpanisH, Minorcas, AND LEG- 
HORNS.—1, Local Cup, 2, and 8, E. C. Seaman. GAmE, HAMBURGHS, AND ANY 
OTHER VARIETY.—1,38.A. Vickery. 2and8,J.G.Rowe. Brst HEN or PULLET. 
—l and 2, T. R. Charles. BanTaMs.—1 and 2, S. A. Vickery. 8, T. R. Charles. 

PIGEONS.—Carriers.—l, H. Yardley. 2,A.A. Vander Meersch. Carriers. 
—l, H. Yardley. 2, H. S. Hansford. Pourrrs.—l, A. A. Vander Meersch. 
2, Mrs. J. T. Holmes. PourErs.—l, Mrs. J.T. Holmes. 2, A.A. Vander Meersch. 
DraGcoons.—Blue.—l, R. Leach. 2, Rev. G. F. Hodson. Dracoons.—l, J. 
Andrews. 2, W.Osmond. DraGcoons.—Any other colour.—l and 2, W. Osmond. 
Draaoons.— Any other colour.—1, W. Osmond. 2, A. A. Vander Meersch, 
Barps.—l, A. A. Vander Meersch. 2, H. S. Hansford, TumpiErs.—l, A. A 
Vander Meersch. 2, H. Yardley. TomBtERs.—Almond.—l, H. Yardley. 2, A.A. 
Vander Meersch. ANTWERPS.—l1 and vhc, G. W. Meadus. 2, H. Yardley. 
Owxs.—l, H. Yardley. 2,H. S. Hansford. Nuns.—l, Miss A. Brooke. 2, H. 
Yardley. Turpits.—1,G.H. Gregory. 2,0. E. Cresswell. Fanraris.—l, Miss 
Dickenson. 2, J. F. Loversidge. Jacopins.—l, A. A. Vander Meersch. 2, J. 
Andrews. TaumpeTers.—l, C. J. Woodford. 2, H. Yardley. ANY OTHER 
Varrety.—l, G. H. Gregory. 2, H. Yardley. Extra prize, Mrs. Drummond. 
SELLING CuAss.—l, J. Andrews. 2,A. A. Vander Meersch, 8, T. R. Charles, 
Point cup, H. Yardley. 

CAGE BIRDS.—Cananies.— Belgian. —1, Mrs. W. C. Drummond. 2, F. 
Fairey. Norwich.—1, Miss L. H. Northcote. 2, J. S. Ham. MuteEs.—l, S. 
Cook, ENGLIsH anD ForEIGN Brrps.—l, S. Cook. ENGLIsH AND FOREIGN 
Birps.—l, Mrs, W. C. Drummond. 2,8. Cook. ENGLISH AND FoREIGN BirDs. 
—1, Mrs. W. C. Drummond. 2, Dr. Scriven. ENGLIsH AND FoREIGN Brrps.— 
1, W. Legg. 2, Miss N. Atkins. ENGLIsH AND ForEIGN Brirps.—l1, R. Scriggins. 
2, W. Gibbons. SELLING CLAss—l, Miss S. H. Northcote. 2, Mrs. W. C. 
Drummond. 

LOCAL PRIZES.—Canarres, GOLDFINCHES, OR ANY OTHER ENGLISH VA 
RIETY.—1,J.A. Hinds. 2, W. Legg. Parrots, PARAQUETS, AND CocKATOOs.— 
1, W. Legg. 2, R. Scriggins. 


BINGLEY SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue tenth annual Show was held in the Myrtle Park, Bingley, 
on the 29th ult. The following is a list of awards :— 


POULTRY.—Gamer.—Black or Brown Red.—Cockerel.—l, T. Dyson. 2, J. 
Spencer. 8,E.Lund. Pullet.—1,T. Dyson. 2,E. Lund. 3,H. Fortune. Any 
other variety.—Cockerel—2, T. Dyson. 8, J. A. & H. H. Staveley. Pullet.— 
1, H.C.& W.J. Mason. 2,J.A.&H.H. Staveley. 8,M. Jowett. Coouins.— 
Buff.—1, Mrs. A. Tindall. 2, C. Sidgwick. 8,G.H. Proctor. Any other colour. 
—l and 8, C. Sidgwick. 2, R.P. Percival. Branmas.—Dark.—l, R. P. Percival. 
2, E. Pritchard. Light—1, G. B. C. Breeze. 2, R. P. Percival. 3, M. Hall 
SpanisH.—l, J. Newton. 2,J. Roberts. 3,J. Thresh. Doxsxines.—l and 2, T. 
Briden. 3, R. H. Feltoe. Pouanps.—l, W. Harvey. 2, H. Bowker. 3, J. 
Fearnley. FRENcH.—1, G. W. Hibbert. 2,J. E. Clayton. 8, F. H. Stericker. 
Hampureus.— Gold-spangled.—1, G.& J. Duckworth. 2, W. Driver. 3, T. Dean. 
Silver-spangled.—1, H. Pickles. 2,T. Fawcett. 8,0. Paley. Gold-pencilled.— 
1, G. & J- Duckworth. 2, W. Anderton. 8, W. Clayton. Szlver-pencilled.—l, J. 
Smith. 2, H. Smith. 8, G. & J. Duckworth. Black.—1 and 2, C. Sidgwick. 
8, F. Jagger. Any variety.—Pullet.—1, G. & J. Duckworth. 2, E. Gill. 3, J. 
Preston BanTamus.—Game.—l, W. Shaw. 2, W.H. Robinson. 3, A.S. Sugden. 
Any other variety.—1, C. & J. Dlingworth. 2, W.H. Shackleton. 3, F.Beanland. 
SELLING CLass.—Cock.—l, J. Berry. 2,J. Sharp. 3,S. W. Hallam. Hens or 
Pullets.—1, S. Lucas. 2,G. Moore. 8,C. Carr. 

PIGEONS.—Carriers.—Cock,—Cup and 2,R. Fulton. 8,H. Yardley. Hen, 
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—1, R. Fulton. 2, C. G. Cave. 8,W.H. A. Miller. 
W. H. A. Miller. 8, C. G. Cave. Pourrers.—Cock.—Gup, R. Fulton. 2, H. 
Pratt. 8,B.A. Thornton. Hen.—1,R. Fulton, 2and3,H. Pratt. Tumblers.— 
Almond, Short-faced.—Cup and 8,R. Fulton. 2,R. Cant. Any other variety, 
Short-faced.—1 and 2, R. Fulton. 8, J. Cargill. Long-faced.—l, J. Cargill. 2, W. 
Ellis. 8, R. Woods. Barps.—l and 2, RK. Fulton. 38, H. Yardley. Owxs.— 
English.—Cup, R. Fulton. 2, W. Ward. 8, E. Lee. Jacoprys.—Red or Yellow. 
—l, W. Dugdale. 2, E. E. M. Royds. 3,R. Fulton. <Any other colour.—Cup 
and 3, R. Fulton. 2, E. E. M. Royds. Dracoons.—Blue or Silver.—Cup, R. 
Woods. 2 and 8, W. Smith. Any other colour.—1 and 3, R. Woods. 2, J. 
Ecroyd. Young.—l, W. Smith. 2, R. Woods. 8, J. Ratcliffe. Fanraris,—l and 
8, J. F. Loversidge. 2, J. Walker. Tursirs.—Cup, R. Fulton. 2, R. Woods, 
8, E. A. Thornton. ANy OTHER VARIETY. EXCEPT ANTWERPS.—l, G. Alderson. 
2 and 8, R. Fulton. SELLING CLassEs.—Single Bird.—Cup, C.G.Cave. 2,E.A. 
Thornton. 8, R. Woods. Pair.—l, J. Thresh. 2,T.E. Mainsworth. 3,A.P. 
Byford. ANTWERPS.—Short-faced.—Cock.—l, 3, and vhe, J. Ecroyd. 2,J. Wright. 
Extra 2, W. Harrison. Hen.—l, W. Harrison. 2.J.P. Rothwell. 3, J.Ecroyd. 
Medium-faced —Cock.—1 and8, J. Ecroyd. 2,J.J. Bradley. Hen.—l and 3, W. 
Ellis. 2, J. Wright. Long-faced.—Cock.—Cup and 8, W. Ellis. 2, J. Lister. 
Hen—1, B. Rawnsley. 2, W. Ellis. 8,J.Ecroyd. vhe, H. Jennings. Short- 
Faced.—Young.—1, W. F. Entwisle. 2, J. Wright. 3,H. Jennings. Mediwm- 
faced.—Young.—1 and 2, W. Ellis. 8,J. Lister. Long-faced.—Young.—Cnup, J. 
Lister. 2,B. Rawnsley. 8, W. Ellis. Local Class.—1, W. Lund. 2 and vhe, F. 
Lister. 8,B. Rawnsley. 


JupcEes.—Poultry : Mr. R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston; Mr. J. 
Dixon, Clayton, Bradford. Pigeons: Mr. T. J. Charlton, Brad- 
ford; Mr. J. Crosland, Wakefield. 


Young.—l, R. Fulton. 2, 


TODMORDEN SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue seventh annual Show was held on the 2nd inst. Most of 
the poultry were young birds. As we have remarked before, 
there seems to be a great dearth of good forward birds of this 
year, although some of good quality cropped up, as for instance 
the Brown Red Game and Messrs. Duckworth’s grand Ham- 
burghs, the pens of which have been well to the front. 

In Game a pen of Black Red chickens won the cup, the next 
candidates being a nice pen of Duckwings. Cochins were grand 
in colour, but we have an impression of their being rather small 
and light in bone for the age. Buffs won in one class, and 
Whites in the other. Hamburghs a small entry; by far the 
best, considering the condition of the Gold-spangles, being the 
Silver-pencils and an exquisite pen of Blacks. Bantams, a good 
entry and the competition keen. In Reds were some of the 
best we ever saw brought together at this time of year, style, 
quality, colour, and feather being about perfect. Other than 
Reds two excellent pens of Piles won, and it was difficult to 
decide upon the merits of the two. Any other Bantams, the 
Winners Blacks. One exquisite pen of Silver Sebrights would 
have occupied a position, but that the pullet has a yellow beak. 
In the Variety class first and second were Red Malays, and to 
the first pen was awarded the cup for the best pen in the Show, 
Game excepted. These are anextraordinary pair. The Selling 
class of Ducks was better than the poultry, although the winners 
were good in the latter class. In the district competition the 
medal for the best pen was awarded to Mr. W. Ormerod for a 
capital pen of old Brown Red Game fowls. 

Pigeons were a very good entry. Mr. Baker putting in ap- 
pearance quite astonished the public, but, however, he gave 
them something to look at, which we consider is a great point 
at these exhibitions. The cup for the best pen was won by that 
gentleman with a capital Black Carrier cock. Many of the 
Pouters were in miserable plight and needed a vacation, but the 
winning Blue hen kept up wonderfully. Tumblers in both 
classes very good. In the variety of Tumblers the Beverley 
purchase keeps cropping up. Dragoons a fair class, but not 
what we generally see. Fantails good and the winners White. 
Barbs a fair lot, and Jacobins good, Reds winning in the latter 
class. In Antwerps was severe competition, and the classes as 
a whole being very good in quality. We heard of a second pur- 
chase of six birds for £80. Turbits were a good lot; the first- 
prize Black was claimed at £5 and quickly sold for much more. 
In the Variety class first was a Blondinette and second a Black 
Fairy Swallow, to our mind one of the most handsome birds in 
the fancy. 

Rabbits had six classes and fifty-one entries. In Lops Mr. 
Pepper’s well-known doe was first, and a nice Fawn-and-white 
second, Messrs. Fell’s Black-and-white buck not being in con- 
dition. Angoras were very good; the first perfect, but that the 
buck is alittle moulting ; second one of the finest-woolled speci- 
mens ever seen, but young and small; a recent winner only very 
highly commended. MHimalayans poor except the winners. 
Silver-Greys, the Cottingham winners in grand order, second a 
fair Rabbit. Any other variety the champion Silver-Cream, 
second a moderate Belgian Hare, and several other fair Rabbits 
noticed. The Selling class was a good one; first an Angora and 
second a lop. 


POULTRY.—Game.—Black Red.—1 and Cup, J. Fletcher. 2,J. Greenhalgh. 
Brown Red.—1, J. F. Walton. 2, T. Dyson. Any other variety.—1 and 2, T 
Dyson. Any colour.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, W. Ormerod,jun. BraHuMas.—l, H. 
Wilkinson. 2, Dawson & Greenwood. vhc, R.Southern. Cocuins.—Partridge 

r Buf.—l and 2, C. Sidgwick. vhe, J. Walker. Any other colour.—land 2, C. 
Sidgwick. Dorxrnes.—l, J. Stott. 2,J. Walker. SpanisH.—l, J. Powell. 2, J. 
Thresh. Hampureus.—Gold-pencilled.—1, G. & J. Duckworth. Gold-spangled, 
—1l and 2,G. & J. Duckworth. Silver-pencilled.—l, G. & J. Duckworth. 2, H. 
Smith. Stlver-spangled.—l, T. Stuttard. 2, A.Trickett. Black.—1, C.Sidgwick. 
2, T. Stuttard. vhe, C. Sidgwick, W. Bentley. Banrams.—Game, Black or 
Brown Red.—l, A. 8S, Sugden. 2, W. F. Entwisle. vhe, W. F. Entwisle, E. 
Walton, Game, any other variety.—l, W. F. Entwisle. 2, F. Steel. vic, E. 
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Walton, F. Steel. Any other variety.—2, C. & J. Dlingworth, J. Walton. vhe, J 
Walker. Frencu.—l, J. & Clayton. 2,J. Broadley. PoLanps.—1,J. Fearnley. 
2, J. Partington. Any orHER VAgIETY.—l, J. F. Walton. 2,A.Smith. SELLING* 
Cuass.—l, F. Steel. 2,J. Powell. 8,W. A.F. Fenwick. 4,T. Cropper. 5, W 
Bentley. 6,J. F. Walton. Duoxs.—Aylesbury.—l and 2,J. Walker. Rouen.— 
1 and 2, W. H. Rothwell. Any other variety —1 and 2, J. Walker. vhe, J. 
Booth. SEnuinc Cxuass.—l and 8, J. W. Rothwell. 2, C. Holt. GEEsE.— 
land vhe, J. Walker. 2, J. Shackleton. Turkeys.—l,J. Walker. 2, TF. &J. 
Sunderland. 

LOCAL CLASSES.—Cocurms.—l, C, Holt, 2,T. Matthew. Branwas.—l, C. 
Holt. 2,J. Chadwick. Banrams.—l, T. Cropper. 2,H. Crabtree. HamBurGHs. 
1, J. H. Fletcher, 2, J. Chadwick. Game.—l and Medal, W. Ormerod, jun. 
2, G. Higgin. 

PIGEONS.—Povurters.—l, W. Harvey. 2,J. Baker. Carrrers.—l and Cup, 
J. Baker. ToumpiEers.—Almond.—land2,J.Baker. Any other variety.—1 and 
2,J. Baker. Dracoons.—l, R, White. 2, J. Eckroyd. FAanratus.—l and 2, J. 
Baker. Barss.—l, M. Hedley. 2,J. Baker. vic, J. Stanley. Jacoprns.—l, W. 
Dugdale. 2, J. Baker. ANTWERPS.—Long-faced.—l, J. Eckroyd. 2,S. Wade. 
vhe, C. Hopwood. Mediwm-faced.—l, J. Eckroyd. 2, W. Harrison. Short-faced. 
—l and 2, J. Eckroyd. 2 and vhc, W. f. Entwisle. Tursirs.—l, S. Dyson. 2,J. 
Baker. Tromprrers.—l, W. Harvey. 2,J. Baker. Owxs.—Evglish.—l and 2, 
J. Baker. Foreign.—l and 2, J. Baker. BLUE Rooxs.—l,J. Bairstow. 2,J. 
W. H. Fielden. Nuns or Macpies.—l, Gardner & Kendall. 2, F. Scholfield. 
Fxiyine Porposrs.—l, W. Harvey. 2, A. Stansfield, Extra 2, W. Brown. ANY 
OTHER VarreTy.—l, W. Harvey. 2, W. Harrison. Fiyinc PurposEs.—Open 
only to birds marked with the Todmorden Homing Society’s stamp.—l, W. 
Bentley. 2, W. Crossley. SELLING CLAss.—l, W. Harvey. 2,J. Baker. 

RABBITS.—Lop-EarED.—l, E. Pepper. 2, R. Murgatroyd. AnGora.—l, R. 
Murgatroyd. 2, P. Johnson. vhe, T. & E. J. Fell. Hiwanayan.—l and 2, J. 
Chappel. Sinver-Grey.—l, T.& E.J. Fell. 2, H. Woods. AxY OTHER VARIETY. 
—l, E. Pepper. 2, Miss S. Maude. SEnurneg Cuass.—Il, S. A. Clegg. 2, R. 


Murgatroyd. 
CATS.—1, T. Tasker, 2,J. Stansfield. 3, F. W. Barritt. 
JupeEs.—Poultry, Rabbits, and Cats: Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, 
Leeds; Mr. R. Payne, Brierfield, Burnley. Pigeons: Mr. J. 


Hawley, Bradford. 


COTTINGHAM SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue annual Show was held in the beautiful grounds of Mrs. 
Gee, on Wednesday, the 30th ult. The weather was fine till the 
latter part of the day, when severe thunder showers fell. 
Poultry, &c., were in the open air, the former under the clumsy 
old bee-hive-shaped wickerwork pens, which are unsuitable for 
the purpose and unattractive, and we can assure the Committee 
the entries will never be good till these antiquated pens are dis- 
pensed with. There were no special prizes, and the poultry 
were but poor, all being young birds, a mistake at a Show like 
this. 

The Game and variety Bantams and Fancy Ducks were by 
far the best, and very good. 

Pigeons, on the contrary, were provided with Messrs. Turner’s 
pens, and many extra prizes being given the entries were very 
good, as also the quality, Mr. Baker taking the majority of the 
prizes and specials—in fact, a good haul with a capital stud. 

Rabbits were a capital entry ; the prizes—lé5s., 10s., and 5s. in 
five classes—brought seventy-five entries, and the quality was 
such as has never been seen at Cottingham before. In Lops 
first was a Black-and-white, good in most points; second a 
Black-and-white-buck; extra second an immense doe, Black- 
and-white, 21} by 43; third a Fawn-and-white buck, 224 by 43. 
Some splendid specimens had very crooked legs, and were 
passed over. Silver-Greys were a grand class, the first being a 
most handsome specimen, very young, but perfect in shade and 
silvering, and one that was left out at Rochdale; second was the 
first winner at Rochdale, very dull and mealy in appearance ; 
third dark on nose, but otherwise perfect. The second at Roch- 
dale, which is very deep in moult, was very highly commended. 
Himalayans a capital class, and honestly shown. The Selling 
class contained some good specimens—Lop, Silver-Grey, and 
Dutch winning. The Variety class was a large one, many cracks 
being gathered together. First was the woll-known Silver 
Cream so often commented-on; second a well-known Belgian 
Hare, remarkably handsome; extra second Angora; and third 
also Belgian Hare. 

Cage Birds were a fair lot, and placed under one of the exten- 
sive marquees, Mr. Coker’s stud being a show in themselves. 
Grey Parrots were pretty good, but the choice of the lot was the 
King Parrot shown by Mr. Coker, which is without exception 
the best we have ever seen. Any other Foreign bird—first a 
Leadbeater Cockatoo, good in all points, a piping Crow; third 
a long-tailed Whydah. Canaries were not equal to the Foreign 
birds, the point prize for these falling to Mr. Ostler, Hull. 

POULTRY.—SpanisH.—l, R.Newbitt. 2, Recab, Stabler, & White. Dorgrnas. 
—1, R.A. Maxsted. 2, Recab, Stabler, & White. 8,J.Fryer. CocHtn-CHINAS. 
—1, W. Santon. 2, Recab, Stabler, & White. Game.—Cock and Pullet—| and 
8,W. &H. Adams. 2,F.Stamford. Cock.—land2, W.&H. Adams. 8, F. Stam- 
ford. Ponanps.—l and 2, A. & W. H. Silvester. 3,— Harrison. HampBurcHs. 
—Gold or Silver-spangled—1, J. Stuttard. 2, H. Thurloe. Gold or Stlverr 
pencilled.—i, W. W. Harcliff. 2, J. A. Holmes. Branmas.—t, B. Best. 2, M. 
Straker. 8, W. Scott. BanTams.—Game.—l, H. Elwes. 2, R. Newbits. 8, H. 
M. Bames. Any other variety.—l, J. F. Phelps. 2, J. N. Proctor. 8, Recab, 
Stabler, & White. Any variety.—Cock—l, R. Newbitt. 2, W. Morris. 3, 
Recab, Stabler, & White. DucKs.—Aylesbury or Rouen.—l, W. Piercy. 2, W- 
Isgate. Any other variety.—l, 2, and 3, A. & W. H, Silvester. ANY OTHER 
Varrety.—l, J. Stuttard. 2, Recab, Stabler, & White. 8,H.Thurloe. SELLING 
CrAss.—l and 2, Recab, Stabler, & White. 8, — Mayfield. Extra Cuass.—l, — 
Mayfield. 3, Major Fawcitt. 

PIGEONS.—Pourers.— White.—1 and 8, A. Spencer. 2, W. Harvey. whe, J. 
Blanchard. Any other variety —1, H. R. Tenney. 2, W. Harvey. 8,J. Baker. 
whe, J. Baker, H. R Teoney. Carrrers.—Special 1 and 2, J. Baker. 8, H. 
Crosby, vhc, J. Baker, W. & H. Adams. Turpits.—l and 2, J. Baker. 8, 7.9. 


Stephenson. vic, R. Woods, J. Blanchard. Jacoprns.—l and 8, J. Baker. 2 
and vhe, J. Blanchard, Fanrats.—Special1 and 2,J. Baker. 8, J.N. Procter. 
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vhe, J. F. Loversidge. Dracoors.—l, R. White. 2, J. Baker. 8, R. Woods. 
TUMBLERS.—Special 1, 2,3, and vhe, J. Baker. ANTWERPS.—1 and 8, R. White. 
2, F. R. Edwardson. Barss.—l and 2, J. Baker. 3, H. Crosby. ANY OTHER 
‘VaRietTy.—Special1,W.Harvey. 2,J.Baker. vhc,H. Crosby. SELLING Class. 
—Pairs or Single —1, W. Harvey. 2, F. R. Edwardson, W. & H. Adams. 38, C, 
Wroot. vhe, J. Blanchard, R. White (2), W. & H. Adams. 
RABBITS.—Lop-parrp.—l, E. Pepper. 2, T. & E. J. Fell. Extra 2, T. 
Myton, W.H. & A. Horner. 3,J- Noble, jun. vhe, J. Fallding, T. & E.J. Fell. 
SILvER-GrEY.—1, T. & E. J. Fell. 2 and vhc, H. H. Duck. 8, T. Myton. 
Hiarayan.—1 and 2,T. & H. Duck. 8, J. W. Atkinson. SeLLinG Crass.—1 
and vhe, T. Myton. 2, E. Pepper, T. & E. J. Fell. Extra 3, E. Robinson. Any 
OTHER VARIETY.—1, E. Pepper. 2, E. Robinson. Extra 2,T. & E.J. Fell. 8 
and vhe, T. Myton. Extra 8, T. & H. Duck. : 
CAGE BIRDS.—Parnot.—Grey African.—1, R. Smith. 2, C. Glover. Any 
other variety.—l and 8, J. Coker. 2,SirT.A. Constable. PAaRRoquET or Lory. 
—1,R. Durden. 2,G. Coker. 8,J. Coker. Love Brrps.—l and 3, J. Coker. 2, 
W.G. Purdon. ANY OTHBR VARIETY OF FoREIGN Birp.—l, Special, and Extra 
8, J. Coker. 2, C. A. Glover. 8, J. C. Griffin. Canarites.—Belgian.—l, W. 
Forth. 2,— Ostler. 8,C.J.Salt. Norwich.—1,C.J.Salt. 2,G.Ostler. bixtra 


2,W. Forth. Marked, any breed.—1, G. Ostler. 2, C. J. Salt. Larxs,—l, J. 
ame: 2, T. Kirk, jun. British Brrps.—l, R. Toogood. 2,J. Barnes, 8, G. 
OKOr, 
JupeEs.—Powltry and Rabbits: Mr. E. Hutton. Pigeons: 


Messrs. Hawley and Hutton. Cage Birds : Mr. L. Mennikie. 


DISEASES OF PIGEONS. 


Tue symptoms of the Pigeon which I lost, as I believe from 
inflammation of the lungs, were rather different from those de- 
scribed by Mr. Hutchinson as being indicative of bronchitis. 
The bird never lost its inclination to eat, but seemed unable to 
pick up the peas. The only other symptoms were extreme diffi- 
culty in breathing, and for some hours before death a most 
distinct clicking in the lungs could be heard even at a distance 
of some yards. The bird was removed from the house and 
brandy and water administered. On the third day, when too 
late, L applied a mustard plaister between the shoulders, which 
gave it some relief, but it was not soon enough to save it. 
When opened the lungs proved to have been very much in- 
flamed, with a great deal of froth about them, and some clotted 
blood was found near the heart. 

I have been much troubled with canker this year, and lost a 
great many young Pigeons from that disease; I should therefore 
feel grateful for suggestions. Some birds have been very much 
more unfortunate than others, having lost all their young, while 
others again have not lost one from that cause. Does not this 
look as if there was some natural tendency to this disease in 
the young birds inherited from their parents? This question 
of the disease being hereditary is most important, as, if it does 
not exist, there can be no reason for destroying good birds simply 
because they have been unfortunate with their families. I may 
mention that my birds are well housed, kept clean, and fed on 
white peas and dari in the morning.—E. B. T. 


_ I¥mp the forms of disease are sonumerous and puzzling that, 
in the words of Lord Dundreary, they are things that “no fellow 
can understand ;” but nevertheless, I still venture to assert that 
Pigeons are often amenable to treatment, and that I have in my 
lofts healthy breeding birds that would have undoubtedly died 
if left to themselves, Ican give many instances, but will take 
two of the most remarkable. I bought a prize Pouter cock two 
years ago. When he arrived here he was scouring badly. I took 
every care of him; gave him Walton’s paste, sulphate of iron in 
his water, powdered chalk, opium pills, and crammed him with 
beans without any effect ; he got worse and worse, and became so 
weak and thin as to be unable to stand, and did not eat a grain 
himself for several days. I happened to have seen a letter in your 
journal asserting that scouring was caused by worms. I took an 
eggspoontul of powdered areca nut, mixed it with powdered 
chalk and Walton’s paste, water, and two grains of opium, and 
put it down his throat. The next morning he had passed a 
round worm 2 inches long, similar to those that horses are some- 
times infested with ; he began to feed the same evening, became 
perfectly well in four or five days, has bred for two Seasons, won 
twice, and I have three birds by him here at this moment. The 
same year I bought an imported Black Russian Trumpeter. A 
short time after I received him I observed him amiss—picked 
him up, and found he had a large tumour on the lower part of 
his crop, externally as large as a five-shilling piece, of a yellowish 
colour, with an internal hard core firmly attached to the top of 
the breastbone, and as large asa hazel nut. It looked so bad a 
case that, although I had given a large price, I was on the point 
of killing him, but resolved on trying iodine. I first plucked off 
the feathers, and painted heavily with tincture of iodine. In three 
or four days the tumour was considerably reduced, and after 
three applications at intervals of a week Gisappeared entirely. 
He is now alive, has bred well, and won two first prizes since. 
Now, as to disease being hereditary, none of this bird’s young 
have had a stiff wing or tumour of any kind. 

With respect to the canker in the young birds, I have never 
had many cases of it, but curiously enough have had two this 
year, one in a pair of young Trumpeters, under feeders; and 
another in a pair of Pouters, also under feeders. In the case of 
the Trumpeters they were apparently at night both doing well ; 
the next morning I found one of the two dead, his crop full, and 
his mouth full of blood. Onopening him I founda large tumour 


loosely attached to the inside of the throat, which had, I think, 
choked and caused him to break a blood-vesselin the head. Had 
I perceived it I- believe it might have been pushed down the 
throat ; if the place had then been dressed with caustic I think 
the bird would have lived and done well. The other young one 
was reared, fed himself, and did well till he died a day or two 
since in moulting. The case of the young Pouters was some- 
what similar; apparently well overnight, in the morning the 
head of one of them was dreadfully swelled, and the bird dying. 
I killed him, and found a tumour behind his eye. This case 
was evidently incurable, as the cancer was not confined to one 
place, but involved the whole head and neck. The other young 
one did well, is a particularly large handsome bird, and is now 
nearly through his moult. In both these cases none of the 
earlier and later young birds from the same parents have shown 
any signs of canker, and are all quite healthy. I think that 
canker comes from the feeders, and not from the parents. 

A “Puzzuep Fancier” should change a pair eggs from the 
birds that breed cankered young to a pair that breed healthy 
birds. If they still turned out cankered it would go a long way 
to prove that his view is right; but even if this did happen I 
think it quite possible that they might not breed a single 
cankered bird next season. 

I have a large number of birds, some chiefly feeders, and 
young birds fly at liberty. The others are confined in lofts and 
aviaries in three or four piaces at a distance from each other. 
Last season I lost fully three-fourths of the young birds hatched 
from the second and third round of eggs by a disease I had 
never seen before, and have not had a single case of this year. 
They all died at about ten days old of disease of the liver, which 
grew to an enormous size and was full of yellow pustules. The 
old birds were apparently quite healthy, and none of them died 
of it, and the disease attacked all the varieties indifferently, the 
feeder’s own young birds dying just as freely as the more delicate 
birds. I think ‘‘ Puzztep Fancrer” must admit that it was 
not a case of hereditary taint. Since I wrote to you last I have 
had another very bad case of bronchitis in a two-year-old and 
very valuable bird. I have treated him in the way I stated in 
my last letter, and he appears to be in a fair way to recover. 
—J. H. Hurcurnson. 


CANARY MANAGEMENT IN OLDEN TIMES. 
No. 3. 

In the Journal of July 27th, page 84, I promised to state in a 
future chapter Mr. Hervieux’s method of making a composition 
for young Canary birds, which, as the writer observes, ‘‘ may 
serve a fortnight at least without being spoiled.” 

“Take half a pint of rapeseed and bruise it very well in a 
large mortar, or on a smooth table, running a wooden roller 
over it several times, so that the seed being well broken you 
may cleanse it from the husks; add to it three little dry sim- 
nels bruised and reduced to powder after having taken off the 
first crusty part; add to it a penny biscuit. All this being well 
mixed together and reduced to powder, put it into a new wains- 
cot [deal] box, and set it in a place that is not exposed to the 
sun. Take a spoonful or more of this powder as you have oc- 
casion, and your birds’ food will be made in a moment, adding 
to it a little of the yolk of an egg, and a drop of water to moisten 
the whole. But you must not give your Canary birds this 
powder above twenty days at most, for after the said term the 
powdered rapeseed which is in the composition, though dry, 
grows sour, and when water is put to has a taste like mustard, 
which cannot but be hurtful to your young birds.” 

Mr. Hervieux’s advice is not to make too large a quantity of 
the composition at one time, for being kept in a deal box is 
(owing to the soft nature of the wood), apt to breed worms. He 
further says, ‘‘ After twenty days at most, if you have any of 
this composition left you may give it in the dry prepared state 
to the old cocks and hens, which will eat it heartily without 
receiving any hurt by it.” 

A recipe for a similar composition to the above, the only al- 
teration being the omission of the dry bruised rapeseed, is 
given for young birds in their earliest stage of youth—from the 
chipping of them until they are four days old. The writer 
appears to have much favoured the system of bringing-up young 
birds by hand, or of providing the means by which it might he 
effected. He says, with a drop or so of water moisten the com- 
position, and “ tempering all well that there may be no hard 
lumps. This paste must never be too thin, because if so it does 
not nourish them so well, and they are continually craving; 
besides that when it is too wet they, the birds, are often loose 
and scarce recover it. When the paste is somewhat stiff it lies 
longer in their craws, and nourishes them better. When the 
hard egg is new the white dissolves as well as the yolk, and 
does not heat them so much as if there were only the yolk. 
When the first three days are past, and I perceive my young 
birds gather strength, I add to the composition a small quantity 
of rapeseed boiled without bruising, they being then able to 
digest that seed, but the said rapeseed must be washed in cold 
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water after having just boiled-up, for it then nourishes the little 
birds without heating them. Now and then I give them a sweet 
almond blanched and reduced to powder, which I mix with 
their paste. When I perceive the little birds are somewhat 
heated I put in a pinch of the seed of chickweed. This com- 
position is to be made twice a-day in very hot weather, because 
everything that goes to the making of this paste soon grows 
sour. This is, in short, what I use to bring-up little Canary 
birds by hand. . If you make use of this last composition 
you may be assured your little ones will come to good, and if 
you rear-up forty by hand scarcely one will die.” Nota bad task 
certainly for anyone wishing to enter into the pleasure and 
mystery of Canary-breeding. 

Again: “If it happens that any of your little Canary birds 
are sick, which is not strange in a considerable number, instead 
of fair water you may make use of the water or milk of hemp, 
which is made after this manner :—Take a handful of hempseed, 
wash it well in spring water, then bruise it with a wooden pestle 
in another water, and press out the juice in a white linen cloth, 
and take it to moisten your composition. This is called hemp 
water or milk, and nourishes and warms your sick Canary birds 
better than fair water which is put to the common compo- 
sitions ; but it is not to be used unless in case of necessity, be- 
cause it is troublesome to make such water twice a-day, and the 
little birds that are in health do not need to be much warmed 
as the hemp water does.” 

In speaking of the necessary materials with which the com- 
position or paste is made the writer says— As for provision of 

iscuits it is needless to lay-in any, because they are to be had 
at all times; but respecting the simnels a stock of them must 
be laid-in about Michaelmas, when the pastrycooks give over 
making of them. You must, therefore, cause several dozens of 
them to be made according to the number of Canary birds you 
have. String and keep them in a dry place and give some to 
your birds the day you give them no seed. They are very fond 
of it, and it can do them no harm. Brush the simnel well before 
you give it them because of the dust that may stick on it. The 
simnels I cause to be made have more crumb and are not £0 flat 
as the others. I cause good butter to be put into them, and a 
little more salt than is usual in others, and thus they keep very 
well till the time when new ones are made.” 

In the next chapter I will detail the several sorts of food Mr. 
Hervieux supplied his birds with when pairing, breeding, and 
when the young are caged.—Gro. J. BarNEsBY. 


LESSONS FOR COTTAGERS. 


Many ladies and gentlemen have by letters asked me if what 
is called my system of bee-keeping could be put in little com- 
pass, 80 that they could easily and cheaply get the system into 
the hands and heads of the villagers and cottagers around them. 
The parties who thus wrote to me are greatly interested in the 
welfare of their poorer neighbours, and fancy that a few hives 
of bees well managed would help to uplift them above the diffi- 
culties of their present position. One cannot but admire the 
disinterestedness of those who are seeking to promote the com- 
fort and social elevation of working people by putting them in 
possession of a perennial source of income and enjoyment. 

From an experience extending over half a century of time, I 
can say that bees properly managed in rural districts yield a 
considerable amount of both pleasure and profit; and I hope— 
nay, I am certain, that as time rolls on and knowledge spreads, 
many classes of our working population who now waste much 
of their time and substance in public houses, bring poverty and 
misery upon themselves and their families, will alter their 
course of conduct and betake themselves to pursuits that are 
commendable, pleasure-giving, and self-rewarding. I know of 
nothing better, less toilsome, or more remunerating than a few 
swarms of bees. Yesterday a letter came from a collier in Staf- 
fordshire who has, he informs me, taken 90 lbs. of honey and six 
Swarms from three hives, and he may get 90 lbs. more from his 
three first swarms. He readily sells his honey at 1s. 4d. per lb. 

Though anxious enough to help cottagers and others who 
know little of bee-management, I do not believe that a very 
condensed treatise on their practical management would go far 
to accomplish what my friends wish. Very few of the cottage 
class of bee-keepers are seeking information. An example 
of success in their neighbourhood would awaken an interest. 
An object lesson or two would soon be copied, and the prospect 
of £s. d. would deepen their interest and lead them on to suc- 
cess. I have seen many cases of this kind, and believe that 
they are now being multiplied very fast. 

Though my book referred to is characterised by the plainness 
and simplicity of its lessons, I receive many letters from all 
classes asking for fuller information on this and that point, and 
many who well understand the meaning of the instruction given 
write for encouragement of assurance, that they, mere beginners, 
can carry it into practice. 


The first lesson that English bee-keeping cottagers have to 


learn is this, that bees should have good houses to liveZin, with 


plenty of elbow room for work and expansion. Let them have 
an intelligent grasp of this idea, and one good season for honey 
after they have put the idea into shape, and all the rest will 
follow: they will get on and get up. I use and recommend 
hives made of straw, for I can find nothing equal to them for 
health, comfort, and convenience. All handy cottagers can if 
they like make good straw hives of any size, and those who 
cannot make or buy them will have to resort to boxes. 

The question of the materials whereof hives are made is not 
80 important as that of size. I have stated this more than 
once. Mr. M. Quinby, lately deceased, who was one of the 
greatest and most successful of American apiarists, took pleasure 
in stating that plain wooden boxes costing about 20 cents were 
as good for bees as more costly wooden patented hives. I 
fancy he was right, and if I could not obtain hives made of 
straw large in size I would use cheap unplained wooden boxes. 
In large grocery establishments we find large empty boxes, 
suitable enough for bees, are sold at 2d. each. These would 
certainly be superior to the small straw hives so commonly used 
by English cottagers, inasmuch’as bees would have more room 
in them. With boxes of this kind, containing from 2000 to 3000 
cubic inches or more of space, any bee-keeper with a little 
experience might manage his apiary with success; and, more- 
over, with a very little ingenuity and modification the boxes 
could be used as supers, nadirs, and ekes, or made to act-out the 
principle of Nutt’s collateral hive and the Stewarton storifying 
one. 

I am certain that when the poor bee-keepers of England 
come to know and realise the fruits of success from the use of 
large hives they will set a high value on their servants, and 
diligently work-out the details of any system of management 
they may adopt. And as we all believe in the “good, better, 
best,” let us hope that working men and women may be led to 
adopt the system of management which puts most money into 
the pocket with the least possible trouble. 

There are in the habits or natural history of bees some few 
things which should be understood by all who manage their 
bees intelligently. In every healthy hive of bees there are a 
queen or mother bee and workers which at one time were called 
neuters, because it was believed they were neither male nor 
female. But now it is well understood that they are female in 
character though they lay no eggs. They are produced and 
producible from the same kind of eggs as queens, but somehow, 
which nobody understands, they are dwarfed into infertility 
and are smaller than queens. Males or drones are bred in all 
hives about the swarming season. 

A queen is fourteen days only in being hatched, leaves her 
hive when only a few days old to meet the drone, and never 
again leaves the hive but on swarming occasions. The queen 
lays all the eggs—is mother of the whole community—always 
goes with the first swarm and lives four years. After swarming 
and death she generally leaves princesses in royal cells, one of 
which will be enthroned in her place. 

The working bees are three weeks in being hatched, and though 
they live nine months only, their history is full of marvels. They 
struggle into the world without assistance from any quarter, 
and finding themselves amid a scene of social, active life, 
they begin at once to push their way in the world. In less 
than three days they pick-up the acquaintance and companion- 
ship of thirty thousand fellow citizens, and know every one of 
them. Weather permitting they survey the country around, 
notice every prominent object within a radius of one mile or 
more from their hive, gather honey in forest and field, on hill- 
top and in valley, and never lose their way home. Their career 
from the cradle to the grave is one of untiring energy and dis- 
interested service. Being loyal to a degree they well attend to 
their queen and meet her every want and wish ; assist in setting 
her eggs, nurse and hatch all the brood, fetch all the water and 
bee-bread necessary, and as much honey as their strength per- 
mits them to carry and store away. They manufacture all the 
wax into combs after secreting it in their own bodies. The 
lives of bees are valuable—valuable for work in summer and for 
heat in winter. ry 

I lately offered £7 10s. for 100 lbs. of condemned bees. If the 
offer is accepted the lives of 500,000 bees doomed to die by the 
fumes of sulphur will be saved. Let this fact be told in the 
cottage homes of England.—A. PETTIGREW. 


HONEY AT THE LAST CRYSTAL PALACE’ 
SHOW. 


I HAVE no intention to use the pages of this Journal for any 
controversy with the Rev. C. N. Gray, but as he has herein 
reflected on the dona fides of the managers of the British Bee- 
keepers’ Association I am impelled to reply. In lieu of Mr. 
Gray’s honey being well packed it was simply not packed at all, 
although tha supers were in large cases. After passing through 
the hands of several sets of railway servants it arrived as might 
have been expected—the greater part of it broken, and honey 
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running out. I, being Honorary Secretary at the time, wrote to 
Mr. Gray telling him the state, and he telegraphed to me to do 
the best I could, which I did. I have not noticed Mr. Gray’s 
insinuation, nor two lawyer’s letters from different legal gentle- 
men he has favoured me with, threatening me with all the terrors 
of the law unless I pay to him a sum of money more than the 
original value of his honey, and which he has already been paid 
for—JouNn Hunter, Eaton Rise, Ealing. 
[We must decline inserting more on this subject.—Eps. | 


THE COMPLETION OF UNFINISHED SUPERS. 


A uirtLe time ago it was maintained in our Journal that 
bees would not complete a super from a strange hive, but forth- 
with carry the contents below. It struck me at the time that 
Mr. Pettigrew had been misunderstood. At any rate, lest any 
young bee-keeper should be misled, allow me to say that I have 
removed several unfinished supers this season from one hive to 
another with a view to their completion, and have without 
exception succeeded. In no case were the conterts carried 
below, but the bees took gladly to them and completed them. 

Like everything else success depends upon the way in which 
the work is done. If an unfinished super is given to a strong 
stock—either a strong early swarm which has well finished and 
filled its hive, or to a non-swarmer in a condition to occupy it— 
according to my experience the bees will set about completing 
it, provided that it be done during the honey harvest. 1 began 
this season with seven stocks on the non-swarming system. All 
but one swarmed and left several unfinished supers on my 
hands; yet, notwithstanding, all were completed save one, and 
this last only through the honey harvest coming to an end. One 
super was worked by three different stocks. ; 

With the unfinished super I determined to test Mr. Petti- 
grow’s suggestion of filling by feeding. The super was made to 
hold 201bs., and was not quite three parts full. Two of the 
combs were nearly finished and sealed, three others were in 
various states of progress. First I gave the refuse of some 
drained comb, next a bottle of run honey, and lastly some more 
refuse. It was all given on the top of the super. Not only did 
the bees proceed to fill the cells, but also to build fresh comb. 
The fresh comb was, however, of a dark brownish colour, and 
not such as we like to have in supers. I attribute this to the 
inferior material out of which the bees had to manufacture it. 

Having satisfied myself that Mr. Pettigrew was right, if the 
thing was done in the right way, I gave it up; first because 
Thad other things to attend to, and secondly because I found 
it would consume more honey than it was worth. For the satis- 
faction of your esteemed correspondent the “ RENFREWSHIRE 
Ber-KEEPER,” allow me to add that this super is not for sale, 
and that I quite agree with him in his view of the matter on 
that point. W 

saa I have also had supers emptied and the honey 
carried below, but these were pieces of comb containing both 
honey and brood fixed in supers and given to weak stocks for 
that purpose. Stocks weakened by’swarming will consume or 
carry down the contents of their own supers. In conclusion 
there are three rules to be observed :—Ist, To give unfinished 
supers only to strong stocks in a condition to occupy them ; 
2nd, To do it at the right time—viz., during the honey harvest, 
not after itis over; 3rd, Carefully to fill-up any crevices at the 
juncture of the super and the stock hive with wedges of wood 
or strips of paper gummed or pasted.—O. B. 


THE STEWARTON HIVE AND SYSTEM. 


Your correspondent ‘“Q. B.” is perfectly right—the Stewar- 
ton hive and system of bee-management gives a large amount of 
super honey with very little trouble. Combined swarms and 
non-swarming colonies are generally independent of all feeding, 
as their owner is of run honey. : 

The Stewarton hive is designed for non-swarming purposes. 
Tn its natal place swarms are purchased and brought from earlier 
districts on the coast, and combined to obtain the first and 
finest clover supers, wrought with 18 inches deep of breeding 
space, fall-sized triple entrances, and carefully wrapped-up 
supers, in advance of their wants. Such colonies well shaded 
from the sun rarely swarm; with restricted space, if the bee- 
master wishes to increase his stock, they will, of course, give 
swarms as readily as any hive. 3 F 

The advocacy of an indiscriminate large hive with fixed space, 
which c2n only be made yet larger with ekes, without the means 
of contraction, at the close of the season, to be employed in all 
seasons and districts, I regard as an absurdity. The Stewarton 
during the winter and early spring months possesses the advan- 
tage of being a comparatively small hive, standing in one ora 


couple of breeding boxes at most, where the heat is better con- ; 


centrated and early breeding promoted with the advance of the 
season. It attains a depth of 18 inches, and an overflowing 
population to take possession of supers so soon as honey is 


] secreted in abundance, and becomes the largest of all hives, 
possessing facilities for supering and nadiring on ad injinitwm ; 
can be drawn out telescope fashion to focus exactly all seasons 
and districts, be they good or bad. 

Boxes 12 inches deep would require cross sticks, rendering 
the combs fixtures; two 9-inch boxes make a better hive. My 
breeding boxes are 7 inches deep and every comb moveable. 

The object of having supers but 4 inches deep, with bars 
2 inches broad, is to obtain more massive and richer honey- 
combs, and the shallowness insures their more thorough com- 
pletion. Such 20 lbs. supers are considered too large size for 
ready sale singly, each bar comb being removeable with half- 
inch screws, and straight guide comb wrought increases the 
saleableness of boxes and their disposal without any cutting or 
waste. On young hives I generally use supers 3 inches deep 
to contain 15 lbs. 

Placing the empty super upon the filling one instead of between 
it and the stock hive is in strict accordance with the habits of 
bees. They invariably store the honey for safety at the point 
farthest removed from the entrance in the stock hive—the top, 
brood to the floorboard: hence they elongate the brood combs 
in a downward, the honeycombs in an upward direction. This 
can easily be seen on the removal of a central bung from a com- 
mon skep, when they at once proceed to build the comb upward .« 
through the aperture towards the roof of super; or, to illustrate 
further, take the case of the strongest colony in my apiary, 
stocked with first-class Italians the present season, I gave access 
to a couple of supers for a start. According to common opinion 
as laid down by your correspondent the bees would have begun 
work in the upper; but no, they started in the lower box, crowd- 
ing up intothe upper. By-and-by, finding them lying out badly, 
Isupplied three more at once, and they were soon fully occupied. 
The lowest seen to be sealed-out was removed, still they 
threatened swarming, and it was not till after they had obtained 
the maximum of seven 4-inch supers did they settle down to 
determined earnest toil. 

On my return home after a short absence on 18th August I 
made an examination of my several stocks. The colony above 
referred to, on the wrappings being removed, stood 464 inches 
high from the floorboard, and peopled from top to bottom. On 
drawing the shutters I found the four lowest 20-lb. supers at the 
bottom of the pile thoroughly sealed out, fifth all but sealed, 
sixth combed out with thin combs, seventh about half combed. 
The four sealed ones I removed, which with the first harvested 
made five supers, leaving the remaining three uppermost on for 
completion in their respective order.—A RENFREWSHIRE BEE- 
KEEPER. 


THE BRITISH BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts Association will hold their third annual Show at the 
Alexandra Palace on the 15th, 16th, and 18th inst., and consider- 
ing the late brilliant honey harvest a fine show may be expected. 
Arrangements have been made to give practical lessons in bee 
manipulations during the meeting by Mr. Hunter, Mr. Cheshire, 
and others, for which purpose a large number of stocks are 
provided, after the use of which the Committee will be glad to 
supply at a nominal price to those amateurs who may be de- 
sirous of starting as bee-keepers. 


BEE MANAGEMENT. 


I HAvE bought twenty swarms of bees at 1s. each, and I could 
bay one hundred more at the same price if I would take them 
up (drive them). They tell me that I shall not keep them alive 
all the winter, but I mean trying. One man tells me that he 
has kept bees for fifty years and that he knows no other plan 
than to brimstone them. Small straw hives only are used in this 
neighbourhood, but I have had some larger hives made, and 
when I get my swarms home [ shall put two in a hive and feed 
them. All I want to know is this, Am I doing right ornot? Is 
half a pound of syrup daily enough to keep the bees ?—W.H.A. 

[You have made a good bargain in buying twenty swarms for 
20s., and you are doing right in putting two swarms together in 
hives larger than those in general use. But you must give each 
hive of bees 1 lb. of syrup every night for three days, afterwards 
2 lbs. at least every night for a fortnight. Every hive should 
have 15 lbs. of sugar made into good syrup in fifteen days. From 
the syrup thus given your bees will build combs from top to 
bottom of the hives, and store food enough in them for the 
winter. You are now making a fair and promising beginning, 
and we wish you success. | 


NEW BOOK. 
: Practical Bee-keeping. Illustrated, re-written, and enlarged 
by FranK CHESHIRE, A.C.P. 


Mr. Cassurre has long been known as an ardent and scientific 
apiarian, whose name- in connection with various inventions 
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useful to the fraternity is no doubt well known to many readers 
of this Journal. Some of these inventions, which are most 


ingenious, have obtained prizes at the Crystal Palace Shows, 


and are in use in many if not in all modern high-class apiaries ; 
for we must distinguish between apiaries the sole object of which 
is the acquisition of honey and those which combine this with 
scientificmanagement. No doubt the primary raison d’étre of an 
apiary is to obtain honey; and if this be the sole object of any 
bee-keeper we know no better guide or authority than our friend 
“on the paddle-box,” the veteran Mr. Pettigrew, to whom to 
refer him. Big hives of straw and honey by the ton are and 
will ever be associated with his name. At a time when the 
tendency of our bee-keepers was to sacrifice utility and profit 
to the love of novelty and fancifulness Mr. Pettigrew came to 
the fore, and by dint of strong common sense showed how the 
old way and the old bees could hold their own and beat the 
modern fashions out of the field in the one respect alluded to 
above. 

Granted, however, that such is the case, we are quite sure 
that at least as much honey can be obtained under the highly 
scientific treatment advocated by Mr. Cheshire, only it must be 
understood that no tyro can expect to be thus fortunate. The 
‘intelligent and skilful and experienced alone will succeed, and 
such as have time at their command. In their case—and there 
are multitudes of bee-keepers of this class—infinite pleasure 
and an interest inexhaustible will follow the adoption of the 
system advocated in this little book by Mr. Cheshire; for here 
are full and plain instructions to the amateur on every point 
connected with bee-culture, with carefully designed illustrations 
of the various materials used by the first apiarians of the day, 
including such items as bee hives of all sorts, improved feeding 
apparatus and processes, guide combs and how to make them, 
supers, bee and drone traps, transferring boards, queen cages, 
&c. The book closes with a complete calendar of operations 
daring each month in the year, and last, not least, with a capital 
index. 

We will only make one extract from Mr, Cheshire’s book, and 
it shall be on the subject of the Italian or Ligurian bee, the 
merits of which in comparison with the dusky bee of our cottage 
gardens have been recently discussed in these pages. ‘“‘ We are 
of opinion,” says Mr. Cheshire, “that the Ligurian is much 
more prolific than the black, and that it is ready for swarming 
earlier—advantages of no mean weight; but we have failed to 
note that greater strength of constitution in the foreigner which 
some assert.” He adds in proof of the prolific character of this 
bee, although we are somewhat incredulous of the fact, that 
“the black bee hardly now exists; everywhere he has been im- 
proved by foreign blood. In 1874, in a most isolated moorland 
in Northumberland, where frame hives are unknown, but where 
little skeps abound, we failed to find a pure specimen of the 
English variety.” Yet he observes ‘a lengthened observation 
of the two varieties is evidently needed before any conclusion 
can be arrived at” as to their relative value. 

We recommend the book to the notice of amateurs. 


HONEY RECIPES.—No. 4. 
(MEDICAL) 


To Cuaniry Honrty.—Melt in a water bath and strain while 
hot through flannel previously moistened with warm water. 

AuMonD AND Honey PAsTE FoR BEAUTIFYING THE SEIN, SUN- 
BURNS, FRECKLES, &c.—Clarified honey 16 ozs., bitter almond 
powder 16 ozs. Rub smooth and add gradually in alternate 
portions 32 ozs. of oil of sweet almonds and the yolks of five 
eggs. Perfume with twelve drops of otto of roses. : 
Honey Paste (Pate au Miel) ror Cups, &c.—Clarified honey 
and cold cream equal parts rubbed smooth together. 

Honey snp Borax ror Aprua (Sorgs) IN CHILDREN’S MoUTHS,. 
—Dissolve 1 oz. of borax in 1 oz. of glycerine, and then add 
6 ozs. of clarified honey. 

Honty GarGLE (Consumption Hospital Recipe for Consump- 
tive Sore Throat).—Borax 1 drachm, honey 2 drachms, water 
4Aozs. Mix. 

Oxymet or Squrius.—Vinegar of squills 5 ozs., clarified honey 
8 ozs. Mix. Useful as an expectorant in coughs. Dose—half a 
teaspoonful four or five times a day.—Joun Hunter, Haling. 


Forr1ex Pouttry.—The value of poultry imported alive and 
dead this year was £113,216, against £131,587 in the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Ipswich Pountry SHow (Gertrude).—An advertisement in our columns 
to-day announces that the old Show will be as usual, We know of no reason 
why both shows should not succeed if judiciously managed. Let us wait 
until we can observe the results. 

EXTENSIVE POULTRY-KEEPING (W. Illingworth).—No one that we know 
succeeded in obtaining a living by keeping poultry. It has been tried by a 


company, but epidemic diseases, unfavourable seasons, and low prices brought 
ruin. The further north the more unfavourable for poultry. 3 Se 


Picrons at Hatirax SHow.—We omitted to mention in our re ort of 
the Halifax Show last week, that the five-guinea cup for the best aan the 
Show was won by Mr. M. Hedley with his Black Carrier cock. 


KILLING Drones (J. O.).—No one can with certainty account for the 
drones in hives being permitted to live longer this year than in others. Some 
three or four years ago the drones in many prosperous healthy hivas were not 
killed till October. In ordinary cases drones ave killed in swarm hives about 
ten or twelve days after their queens begin laying. In parent hives, after 
Swarming, and when their young queens have commenced breeding, the 
drones being useless are destroyed; then at the end of the season the 
general massacre takes place. Bees without queens, or with queens unfer- 
tilised, never kill their drones. Hives that do not kill their drones at the 
usual times should be examined, and if found without brood in their combs 
there is reason to suspect that their queens are cither lost or useless. 


Parrot Movrtine Denayep (4. K.).—Warmth and extra nourishment 
are indispensable. You should alter the food thus, according to an aushority 
on the subject:— Hempseed and Indian corn givea separately, each twice 
a-week, bread and milk, with a few chilies cut smull once a-week. On the 
seed days a little saffron steeped in the water. If great difficulty in the 
moult, give captain’s biscuits soaked, and made hot with cayenne, about three 
times a-week, and put some liquorice in the water.” 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN SquaRE, LonpDon. 
Lat. 51° 82’ 40" N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date 9AM In THE Day. 
1876. | 39,4 .| Hygrome- ec \Sasge Shade Tem-|_ Radiation 2 
Aug. |8233d ter, Ba 168 S| perature. |Temperature.| 
and |5%05 eS |Box T ro) 
ase$ BQ lSaq 2 n n 
Sep. |Q 2a! Dry. | Wet.| AS |= Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 
Inches.) deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 30 | 29.742 5.5 | S.W. | 6).8 | 69.0 | 50.0 1226 | 448 | 0.192 
Th. 81 | 29.149 | 57.0 | 47.5 W. 596 | 60.2 | 458 | 118.8 | 422 | 0.163 
Fri. 1 | 29.618 | 55.8 | 52.8 Ww. 58.0 | 68.8 | 49.2 | 117.4 | 49.2 | 0.020 
Sat. 2 | 29.806 | 583 | 54.0 | S.W. | 58.0 | 66.7 | 47.8 | 113.8 | 42.9 = 
Sun. 3 | 29689 | 58.2 | 53.7 N. 57.5 | 67.4 | 50.0 | 114.9 | 47.2 | 0.240 
Mo. 4 | 29.756 | 59.7 | 58.8 Ss. 54.3 | 69.7 | 65.2 94.2 | 52.0 | 0.637 
Tu. 5 | 29,628 | 64.7 | 69.6 | S.W. | 60.5 | 70.8 | 59.1 | 120.2 | 56.6 | 0.212 
Means.| 29.627 | 58.2 | 54.7 58.3 | 67.5 | 51.0 | 113.8 | 47.8 | 1.464 
( ! 
REMARES. 


30th.—Dull morning, bright forenoon, dull afternoon, wet evening, and a 
windy night. zs 
3lst.—Damp morning; rather bright about 11 a.m., followed by rain soon 
after noon; showery day and wet night. 
Sept. 1st.—A pleasant day; one or two showers during the day; 2 beautiful 
rainbow at 4.30 P.n. 
2nd,.—Fine, but rather hazy in morning, but soon fine ; a pleasant day; slight 
rain between 4 and 5 p.m. 
3rd.—Fine morning and pleasant day; but too cloudy from seven to nine for 
the eclipse of the moon to be seen here. 
4th—A pouring wet morning; alternate sunshine and showers during the 
day; rainy evening and windy night. 
5th.—Windy all night, and heavy rain in early morning, but fine by 9 4.u., 
and a very pleasant day afterwards. 
A great fall of rain, but little difference in temperature from last week, 
though some of the days seemed chilly.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—SEpPTEMBER 6. 
THERE are no quotable alterations in the prices of last week, and the tone 
of business remains in the same quiet state. 


FRUIT. 
8.d. s.d. s.d. 8. d. 
Apples... 1 6to05 0| Nectarines dozen 8 (tol2 0 
Apricots 00.00 4100 0 0 24 O 
Cherries. 00 00 dozen 8 0 12 0 
0000 dozen 00 00 
00 00 - dozen 16 8 0 
00 00 «see 1b. 20 6 0 
10 80 iseive 7 6 10 0 
Bel D Os Geral 0) - bushel 0 0 0 0 
Gooseberries...... quart 0 0 0 0| Raspberries . «lb. 00 00 
Grapes, hothouse.... lb. 0 6 6 0| Strawberries.......... Ib 00 00 
Lemons............% 100 12 0 18 0 00 00 
Melons ....-....... each 2 0 5 0 00 00 
VEGETABLES. 

5 8. d. e a. 

Artichokes........ dozen to Leeks ....-ceeee26 bunch tod 

Asparagus ee Mushrooms........ pottle 2 


Mustard & Cress punnet 
Onions.......... bushel 
pickling........ quart 
Parsley.... doz. bunches 
Parsnips. = 


French...... 
Beans, Kidney.... 
Beet, Red........ d 
Broccoli ........ bundle 
Brussels Sprouts } sieve 
Cabbage... 
Carrots.. 
Capsicums. 
Cauliflower 


SORSCOPCNHEHHOHOOHOOCOR, 
OAOPAWOWSROBKOSOOMBSOSCOR, 
SWSOCCOHOHNDHNODOHMSOOM 
ecooococcecocomooaomcoce 
CORP OSOCRP OOH MNOCNONPOHOM 
DROGPSSOOBOOMCOOHCKORE 
SOMMPOSCSCHORAMDHORONM 
PROMMOSSCOYAC ONBPOMOCSCOA 


Herbs.. stenes a . 

Horseradish.... -| Turnips .......+ 

Lettuce .......- Vegetable Marrows...... 
French Cabb 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 

D D Average S M M. , Clock | Day 
otal |tnG te SEPTEMBER 14—20, 1876. Temperature near | peta | gum | phoon | Sota: | Meets store. | vot 
Month) Week.| London, | Sun. | Year. | 

Day. Night. | Mean, h. m.| h. m.| b. m.| bk. m.| Days.| m. 2. 

14 | TH | Kilmarnock Show. 67.0 | 46.1 | 565 5 8] 6 15| 0 22) 5 9 26 4 42 | 958 
i | F 67.5 | 459 | 56.7 | 5 31| 6 13| 1 54| 5 29] 297 | 5 8 | 259 
16 {8 684 | 468 | 57.6 | 5 39) 6 10} 3 24) 5 44 28 5 24 | 260 
17 | Sun | 14 SonpAy arrer TRINITY. 68.9 | 449 | 56.9 5 40/ 6 8| 4 52) 5 56 fe) 5 45 | 261 
is |\uM 68.2 | 46.5 | 57.4 | 5 42] 6 6] 6 16} 6 8 1 6 6 | 262 
19 | To | Twilight ends at 8.3 p.m. 67.8 | 45.3 | 568 | 5 44) 6-8) 7 39 | 6 20 2 6 27 | 263 
20 | W 68.0 | 44.0 | 56.0 5 45; 6 1) 9 1} 6 88 8 6 48 | 264 

1 | i 

From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 68.0°; and its night temperature 
45.52. 


S ORING ROOTS FOR THE WINTER. 


e 


. HE storing of all kinds of roots cannot be too 
wellattended to. Their perfect preservation 
depends entirely on how the work is done. 
Complaints of losing such and such a thing 
throughout.the winter are not unfrequently 
heard; whereas most roots are quite as 
easily kept in their dormant state as in 
their growing one, but at the same time 
they should be just as carefully seen to at 
the one time as the other. 

Roots requiring to be stored throughout the winter may 
be divided into two classes—namely, vegetable and flower 
roots, Amongst the former Potatoes are of the greatest 
importance. Sometimes these are stored in two different 
lots; th3 one for seed and the other for use. In either 
case the drying of the tubers is the first thing that must 
be done. External moisture in the slightest degree quickly 
causes decay when the tubers are laid together in a close 
place. An open shed is one of the best places for drying 
them when wet weather prevents their being exposed in 
the open air. They must be laid out thinly and should 
be turned over every day, or every other day at the 
farthest. When they are lifted out of the ground in dry 
weather little or no earth will be attached to them; but 
when lifted wet, as is sometimes necessary, much of the 
soil, especially if it is stiff, will adhere to therm. This 
cannot be removed when it is damp so freely as when 
it is quite dry, so at first the roots should be spread out 
as they are lifted until they become somewhat dry, when 
they should be turned over and each of them rubbed with 
the hand to remove the soil. When the small tubers 
are separated for seed they should be laid aside at this 
time. After the tubers have become thoroughly dry there 
is no better way of preserving them than placing them 
in ridges in pits. The formation of the pit may soon be 
determined on. The spot on which it is to be made 
should be somewhat sheltered, and the ground must be 
quite smooth and clean; the bottom may be from 3 to 
4 feet wide, the length being decided on according to the 
quantity there is to store. 

Having decided on. this, place a line along and notch 
out the shape of the pit with a spade. It is then ready 
for the Potatoes. They should not be laid close to the 
edge of the notch, but about 6 inches from it on each 
side. In a3-feet-wide pit this allows a base for the tubers 
of 2 feet. From this width they must be built up ina 
triangular form to a sharp point or ridge. This work 
must be done on a sunuy day. As the Potatoes are laid 
in a quantity of drawn straw should be at hand; a layer 
of this must be placed along each side against the Pota- 
toes to the depth of 3 inches, and a crowning layer must 
be placed along the top. The straw should then be 
covered with 6 inches of soil from the sides. This should 
be dug out neatly so as to leave a trench along each side 
of the pit, and the surface of the pit itself should be beaten 
perfectly smooth and firm that all wet may pass into the 
side trenches freely. Sometimes a bunch of straw is 
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allowed to project here and there along the ridge with the 
intention of allowing vapour to escape ; but these “straw 
chimneys” admit water, and probably do as much harm 
as good. In very severe weather it is often necessary to 
throw an extra covering of litter over the ridge. When 
stored early in autumn it is a good plan to open the pit 
once or twice throughout the winter, selecting a mild 
day for the purpose, and pitting afresh as soon as the 
Potatoes have been turned and the diseased tubers picked 
out. Asufficient quantity to serve for some weeks should 
be kept out, and as more are wanted they should be 
taken from one end of the pit, which should always be 
closed up as before ag soon as they have been removed. 

When Potatoes are retained throughout the winter in 
sheds or ‘‘ Potato houses,” a dry atmosphere must always 
be maintained, and the light must also be excluded. The 
temperature should never rise above 40°, as a higher heat 
induces the tubers to sprout, which must be guarded 
against. 

Turnips may be kept in a perfect state of preservation 
in the same way as Potatoes. Carrots, Beetroot, Par- 
snips, Salsafy, and Scorzonera all require careful storing 
in winter. They may all be placed in one house, and 
under the same conditions. They should be dried after 
lifting, but not to an extent that will cause them to shrivel. 
They may be stored in a cool shed amongst sand; the 
latter should be moderately dry. A layer about 2 inches 
deep should first be spread along the bottom. A layer of 
roots must then be placed on this, when they should be 
covered with sand and another quantity of roots laid above 
this, and so on until the bin is formed. Too many should 
not be placed above each other—from eight to ten layers 
being sufficient. Wherever the slightest decay is suspected 
the whole should be turned over and the bad roots taken 
out. A high temperature causes the crowns to burst into 
growth; these growths should not be encouraged, but 
should be rubbed off at each turning. 

Onions are always well worth looking after in winter. - 
They are mostly ready for storing early in September. 
In dry weather they may be laid on the ground for a few 
days after they have been pulled up, turning them every 
dry day. In wet weather they should be spread out in. 
an open shed, or some other place where air and sun can 
have access to them, but no wet. When the tops are 
dried up they are ready for storing in their winter 
quarters. They keep best in a cool dry loft or room of 
any kind where frost is entirely excluded. They may 
be spread out on the floor or shelves, or hung in nets... 
Sometimes they are strung together, and when this is the - 
case they may be suspended from the roof. In whatever- 
way they are stored they must be looked over frequently, 
as they are not exempt from decay. 

Flower roots requiring to be stored during the winter 
are of a varied character. Perhaps the most common is 
the Dahlia. The stems of this plant should be cut off 
2 or 3 inches from the root as soon as they are injured by 
frost or decayed. The roots must then be lifted witha 
fork, and covered over with dry hay or soil in the same 
place, or one similar to that in which the Onions are. 

N . 1459.—Vor. LVI, Orv SE te", 
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stored. The roots are extremely tender, and a few degrees of 
frost will killthem. This must be strictly guarded against at 
all times. When Gladioli roots are lifted from the ground the 
stem when cut should be left about afoot long. The label of 
each one may be tied to the stem, and they may then be tied 
together in bunches of about a dozen aud hung up in a dry 
zoom or shed; they may also be laid out on a shelf in the 
same kind of place. 

Hollyhocks do not require so much protection. If planted 
ia a cold frame when their stems are cub down, and covered 
up with sashes during severe weather, they will be found in 
excellent condition in spring. In sheltered situations they 
may be left outside altogether. 

Referring to the more tender plants Caladiums are amongst 
the worst to deal with. They should not be ripened off too 
quickly. When the leaves begin to decay water should be given 
-when needed until the roots are leafless. During this time 
-and throughout the winter they cannot be safely preserved in a 
Yess heat than 55° or 60°. Underneath a stove stage or in 
a corner where heat is maintained is the place for wintering 
them. If the soil is moderately moist at the time the pots 
are stored away they will require no more water for some 
time, but the soil should never be allowed to become dust-dry, 
or the roots will shrivel and lose much of their vigour for the 
following season. Sometimes the bulbs are shaken out of the 
soil in which they have been growing and placed in sand 
throughout the winter, but when carefully looked after they 
keep quite as well in their pots. The same remarks apply to 
‘Gloxinias and Achimenes. ‘The latter may be kept drier with- 
out injury in winter than most things. Gesneras may also be 
included as requiring the same treatment as these stove sub- 
_jects. Many other roots might be named, but most of them 
survive the winter without any special treatment.—J. Murr. 


AUSTRALIAN GLADIOLI. 


‘I saw the other day in a contemporary a notice of what had 
‘peen done in forcing the Gladiolus into bloom so as to give 
-flowers in the months of February and March, and I should 
like to give my experience of what can be done with them in 
another way. 
In the month of July, 1875, I received a courteous note from 
»the Messrs. Lacy of Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
-Saying that they had forwarded to me a collection of twelve 
varieties of Gladioli of their own raising, which they believed 
to be equal to any of our European varieties, and asking me to 
try them, adding, ‘‘ We hope that in 1877 you will be able 
to give us a good report of them. We have taken the standard 
prescribed in your book on the Gladiolus, and think the flowers 
are of good quality.’ A few days after I received the package 
-through the politeness of the Messrs. Carter of Holborn, to 
whom it had been forwarded, and on opening it found thirty- 
six bulbs, some of which had already started some 2 or 3 inches. 
“T immediately potted them singly in 32’s and placed them out 
of doors, and was gratified to find in a few days that they were 
taking root and pushing away. I allowed them to remain out 
-antil the end of September, when I placed them in my green- 
house. Here they grew until the end of February, when I 
dried them off. New bulbs had formed, but, as might have 
been expected, not of very large size—some about that of a 
shilling, and the largest about half a crown. In planting my 
beds in April I planted these small bulbs along with the others, 
-hoping they might flower, and in this I was not disappointed ; 
nay, more, so good were they that I exhibited two in the stand 
of twelve with which I gained the first prize at the Dover 
Show, beating my old rival and friend Mr. Edward Banks (not 
‘Baker) of Sholden. I thus managed to get two years out of 
one, and instead of being able to report on them in 1877 as 
Mr. Lacy expected, shall be able to do so in 1876. 
Only a few of them have as yet flowered, but of some of 
these I can report very favourably. Sir Redmond Barry is a 
fine-looking spike of brilliant red colour with violet feathering. 
‘Rossini is of a most peculiar colour—a sort of velvety plum ; 
I know of no Gladiolus quite like it. Venus is a grand-looking 
‘flower, white, very large and of great substance. Aurija, not 
so good. Katharina, a very fine-striped and mottled flower. 
The others have not yet flowered, and will come in with the 
Schillers, Beatrices, Sir John Franklins, and others of home- 
raising. There is one most desirable quality that these flowers 
possess—at the same time that the lowest flower opens the 
colours of the others show the whole way up, andin most of 
them I have ee twelve flowers open at the same time, and 


am very hopeful that another year when the bulbs have fair 
play that I may do even better with them.—D., Deal. 


EARLY APPLES. 


‘“A NortHERN GARDENER’? has opened a subject, not only 
of interest but of utility, in his paper entitled ‘‘ Harly Apples.” 
Since turning my special attention to pomology nothing has 
surprised me more than the indifference of so many owners 
and cultivators of gardens to the usefulness of Apples; not 
that they would not be willing to declare readily that the Apple 
is the most valuable of all hardy fruits, but they rest in this 
—are content with the trees they have, and do not by care 
and thought and culture make the Apple as useful as is 
possible. I leave out of consideration for the moment the 
great gardens, though my reasoning may apply even to them; 
but there are the little folks, the people with moderate incomes 
and moderate-sized gardens, and perchance orchards beyond the 
garden. Often useless trees are allowed to cumber the ground, 
or trees bought at a sale with no names, and which prove 
either indifferent sorts or more of one variety than are wanted. 
The extreme dryness and heat of the late summer and the 
scarcity of Apples, a scarcity caused partly by neglect in culti- 
vation, may make gardeners more anxious to have a sufficient 
number of trees in future. 

First, a word as to summer-eating Apples. The idea too 
general is that such are merely ‘‘school-boy fruit,’ and no 
doubt, as dealers well know, school boys, aye, and school girls 
too, are great and glad consumers of Juneatings, Karly Har- 
vests, and the like; but my experience goes to show that let 
early Apples of this character appear at dessert and dinner 
parties they are eaten. Later, when winter sets in, a dessert 
dish of eating Apples is scarcely touched, the same lot of fruit 
coming in day after day; then the Pear is preferred, the Apple 
being judged as hard and cold. Indeed, winter-eating Apples 
are not seldom chosen by their looks, as a dish of handsome 
Apples is very ornamental to a table, especially by candle 
light. Who has not seen and admired dishes of waxy, brilliant- 
complexioned Blenheim Oranges in a winter evening? but un- 
less a group of children come in at dessert they are untouched. 
Not so the early eating Apples; let them only appear and be 
known to be ripe, they are relished extremely. A gardener ata 
great house will be deservedly popular in the school-room, the 
young ladies’ room, and dining-room, who has a good supply 
ready of eating Apples during a hot July and August. This 
parching summer I see the papers have been recommending 
drinks made from Apples as both refreshing and harmless. 

‘(A NortHERN GARDENER’’ has specified and named three 
varieties—the Juneating, the Summer Golden Pippin, and the 
Devonshire Quarrenden. The first usually abundant in the 
smaller fruit shops, the second not generally seen, the last 
called in these parts the Sack Apple, grown everywhere in the 
west of England, and showing its rather tawdry cheek (it is not 
a refined-looking Apple) in every garden and orchard. These 
three need not be all. There is the Kerry Pippin, of pleasing 
regularity of form and good flavour, also very generally grown 
here, and well worthy of being planted everywhere. But the 
very best to my mind remains to be spoken of—the Irish Peach, 
better known in the east of England as the Harly Crofton. 
Here we have an Apple fulfilling all the requirements of a 
dessert fruit. It is very beautiful, and has a flavour unsur- 
passed. What boy does not remember—if the tree were in his 
father’s garden, or in some school-friend’s father’s (it’s all the 
same to a boy)—the deliciousness on a hot August day of 
making his teeth meet in an Early Crofton, and the pleasant 
juice that gushed into his mouth? it was like eating and drink- 
ing all at once. And yet in hunting through each year at the 
fruit stand of a large and far-extending local show, I have 
only come upon one solitary dish of this beautiful and tooth- 
some Apple; the Sack Apple, far its inferior in appearance 
and flavour, being everywhere. If the dryness of the past 
summer and the call for refreshing fruit result in planting | 
more early Apple trees it will, I am gure, be well. 

But there is another aapect of the early Apple question 
which demands attention. A very hot summer, such as the 
one we have recently passed through, causes the lesser fruits 
to be ripe all together. I had Gooseberries, Strawberries, 
Raspberries, and Currants, all ripe and over in a very short 
time. It was in vain to leave a portion of Gooseberries on 
the trees for later use, they simply dried up with the heat 
and became hard balls, the leaves at the same time dropping 
from the trees. What was to be done? Was the cook to open 
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the recently-closed jam pots? were preserves to be used which 
were prepared for winter’s consumption? Here was August, 
aye, the end of July, and no fruit to use. Apple trees—the 
usual varieties—were not ready. I looked up at my Hawthborn- 
dens, they were not fit for use yet. I had the Worcester Pear- 
main, but it was only planted last autumn. How I wished I 
had been more provident years ago, and had planted some 
very early culinary Apples, as well as some very late sorts, 
towards which my prudential arrangements had tended. 

I had written thus far when the postman, blessed man, speci- 
ally on rainy Fridays (Journal-arriving morning), brings my 
copy of ‘four J.,” and there I read that capital article on 
useful Apples by ‘‘ A Mipuanp FRvIT-GROWER.”’ 

Now, that said midland fruit-grower has by a proper re- 
tribution—a Nemesis will always arrive sooner or later—put 
me in the exact position I put a brother clergyman last winter. 
It was ata meeting to get the public-houses closed on Sundays. 
I spoke first and fully. My reverend brother came after, but 
he said I had made his speech. He meant to talk about the 
bottle in which the beer could be corked on Saturday night; 
he was going to mention ‘the comfort of the poor barmaids 
to take them from the atmosphere of stale beer and tobacco 
on a Sunday ;’’ but I had done it, and so on, and so on, and 
£00n. Now, “A Mrpzanp Fruit-crowER’’ has served me in 
this cruel way. I had intended to speak of early culinary 
Apples, growing them dwarf and getting crops to pay us or 
please us, as the case may be, in a few years. Lord Suffield 
was to be mentioned, the Keswick Codlin also. The beauty 
of the Duchess of Oldenburgh was to have been glanced at, 
but ’tis all done by the ‘“‘ Mmmuanp FruiT-GRowER,”’ who seems 
to have the power of knowing my intentions go far off. Is he 
a spiritualist ? If so, what medium divined the inside of my 
mind? Well, I submit; I cannot help myself. My midland 
friend has written a capital paper, for am I not bound to think 
so as I was going to write just the same? However, jesting 
apart. Now that the subject of both early eating and cooking 
Apples is opened, perhaps the orchardist, amateur and other- 
wise, also any brother pyramid-growers, would give us their 
experiences as to the varieties of both kinds which they find 
to answer best. After the Hawthorndens (cropping by the way 
splendidly this year, though other sorts have failed grievously) 
it is easy to get a series until late winter and early spring; but 
what varieties are found ready earliest and of good flavour 
before the Hawthorndens are ready? What do growers of 
Early Julien say of that Apple, which has been strongly re- 
commended to me by a great pomologist? What also of 
William’s Favourite and of others? The point seems to be 
to get the very earliest and best. 

‘A Mrpnanp Fruit-cRowER”’ in alluding to ‘‘ A NorTHERN 
GARDENER’s”’ article say, ‘‘He has confined his remarks to 
dessert kinds, and has mentioned a trio of undoubted value, 
omitting, however, in my opinion, other kinds at least equally 
good. It is not my intention to supplement the short list 
which he has given by enumerating other varieties of dessert 
Apples.” 
name the kinds in hig mind? Then we should have a midland 
as well as a northern view of this matter. 

Can anyone tell us the book nameof the Apple called Domino? 
I see no such Apple is mentioned in Dr. Hogg’s grand book on 
the subject—the ‘‘ Fruit Manual ?”—WittsuirE Rector. 


TEA ROSE MARIE VAN HOUTTE. 


No words can be too strong in describing the beauty of this 
Rose, particularly at this season of the year. Here (Dorset- 
shire) it grows like a weed, puts forth great shoots erect in 
growth, thick firm wood, and at the end of each shoot are four 
fine flowers, while down the stem of each strong shoot are 
many other blooms. I took a large shoot or spray of this 
Rose (which contained ten fine blooms and as many buds) to 
a dinner party, and presented it to the hostess. 

The combination of colours in this Rose is the most delight- 
ful that can be imagined—pale primrose or lemon-edged, and 
shaded with peach. At a small exhibition at Lyme Regis I 
showed a stand of six Roses (the regulation number), and a 
more beautiful one I never staged. The six contained magni- 
ficent specimens of three splendid varieties of Teas: Souvenir 
d’Elise, Catherine Mermet, and Marie Van Houtte. These 
created quite a furore. I was asked by many, and entreated by 
some strangers, to sell them a plant, and to give them buds of 
Marie Van Houtte. My reply was, I cannot buy enouzh of her, I 
cannot find nurserymen who can supply large numbers of Tea 


Would he be £0 good as to alter his intention, and | 


Roses. I do not know why it should he so, except that the 
Tea Roses give so few buds, and you often have almost to 
destroy a plant to obtain them. I think it would be a good 
thing to present a testimonial to the raiser who sent out this 
Rose. Can any of your readers say who is the raiser? I 
cannot find his name in any catalogue. It would be a way of 
showing the French raisers that we can appreciate a good Rose, 
and are willing to show our gratitude in a practical way. 

How is it, by the way, that our English nurserymen never 
send out a new Tea? Mr. Keynes, it is true, has sent out a 
sport from Madame Willermoz, but this is not a new Tea, as 
Letty Coles stands in the same relation to Madame Willermoz 
as Eve did to Adam. I should not be surprised, however, if 
Mr. George Paul does soon send us one, as he is working hard 
to do so. 

Catherine Mermet is very beautiful here in the autumn, more 
so I think than in the summer. The Teas scarcely recover 
from the spring frosts in time for the summer shows, but by 
the autumn have made fresh bloom-bearing wood. They then 
give me most charming blooms, and are most valuable for the 
late shows.— WYLD SavaGE. 


OUR BORDER FLOWERS—MARSH MARIGOLD. 


Tn early spring, when flowers begin to put in an appearance, 
we hail with delight in many of our moist meadows, and by 
most brooks, the Marsh Marigold unfolding its beautiful golden 
cup-like flowers. There is 
no more brilliant sight 
than acres almost covered 
with those charming spring 
fiowers. Though mostly 
found in wet spongy places 
they do not object to pot 
and border culture. They 
are but a small family, but 
we seldom meet with any 
of them in cultivation; in 
some select collections we 
find Caltha palustris flore- 
pleno, which is a most use-- 
ful variety for all purposes 
that flowers can be used for. 
I find this a useful pot plant 
for indoor decoration as well 
as the moist border; it is 
a plant that continues in 
bloom for a long time, and 
is invaluable for cut flowers 
and for bouquets, likewise 
for the moist rockery. C. ra-- 
dicans and C. minor are 
handsome plants, and are 
worthy of more extensive 
cultivation than they are 
receiving; they will bear a 
good deal of rough usage. 

We have more kinds of 
this charming race of plants 
from America and other 
parts of the world. They 
are increased by ceed sown as soon as ripe, also by division of 
the roots in the spring after blooming. They require at al} 
times a plentiful supply of water. Caltha palustris does us 
good service as an aquatic in a large pot or pan. When the 
bloom is past the plants can be put in some moist corner until. 
they are again required.— VERITAS. 


Fig. 29.—Caltha palustris. 


EARLY ROSE POTATO. 


Very common has it been of late to abuse this American: 
introduction in respect of its bad quality, but for dry soils and 
districts I know no more productive and excellent variety. I 
observe, too, that at the late Show at Sandy the Harly Ross 
won first honours for its excellence when cooked, which is the 
proper way of judging Potatoes. I have Potatoes now of this 
variety which are of unsurpassable quality, and quite equal to 
others which were grown in the same field of Paterson’s Victoria. 
Early Rose is also a prodigious cropper, and has ripened its 
tubers this year sufficiently early to be lifted before the raing, 
which have caused such extensive supertuberation. I do not 
advocate the planting of Early Rose in rich and wet garden 
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ground, but in shallow soils in dry districts I regard it as one 
of the most profitable Potatoes that can be grown. So eatis- 
fied am I of its excellence that I should not hesitate to place 
properly cooked tubers in competition with those of any other 
variety, either of American or English origin. When the 
quality of Harly Rose has been denounced I cannot but think 
that it has been grown in over-wet or over-rich soils, or the 
tubers have been imperfectly cooked.—A Market GRowER. 


AUTUMN PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 


A sHort time ago a suggestive letter appeared in your 
columns from Mr. W. Taylor on the desirability of the early 
winter pruning of iruit trees. It is no doubt wise to complete 
the pruning of fruit trees before Christmas, and in order that 
this may be done, and as further benefiting the trees, I would 
advise that the work be commenced in September. 

One can scarcely visit a garden this year without being 
struck by two things—a scarcity of fruit and a superabundancs 
of wood, especially on young trees—I allude now to orchard 
and pyramid trees of Apples,-Pears, Plums, and Cherries. 
These trees having little or no fruit to exhaust or modify their 
strength have grown freely; their shoots are not only long but 
numerous, and mu3t be considerably shortened and thinned 
daring the winter months. But in the matter of thinning 
particularly, if it is necessary to remove the superfluous 
shoots in December, January, or February, it is, I urge, still 
more necessary to remove them now. If these shoots are not 
required for the permanent furnishing of the trees, why defer 
their removal to the dark days? It is a period of ‘‘ dark 
days’ now in the centres of many fruit trees, and surely by 
-adinitting light at a time when the foliage can benefit by it is 
preferable to admitting it when there is no foliage. 

Further, by deferring the thinning of fruit trees to a time 
when they are denuded of their leaves it ‘too offen happens 
that the work is imperfectly done, and that after the thinning 
has been accomplished the branches yet remain too close and 
too numerous. It is all very well to say that gardeners can 
judge correctly in the winter season as to which shoots to cut 
out and which to leave in, and no doubt many can; but it is 
equally the fact that others err in leaving too much wood 
when they have not the foliage to aid them in formirg a 
judgment of distances. 

The real essence of pruning does not so much rest in a 
periodical shortening of the terminal branches of trees ag in 
having those branches judiciously placed as to their distance 
from each other. If the branch of a fruit tree has sufficient 
Space for tie dev lopment of its foliage—that is, if its Isaves 
can expand without touching the leaves on other branches—it 
matters little whether that branch grows toa length of 6 inches 
or 5 feet, it is almost sure to be in its nature and character a 
‘fruitful branch. Young branches of fruit trees which have 
full exposure to light and air are almost sure to form natural 
‘spurs, whereas if they are crowded they cannot do so; and no 
amount of shortening the branches in winter can render them 
fruitful, and even the thinning of them when long deferred 
is done too late to be effectual. The thinning of the branches 
of all kinds of fruit trees is 2 matter of prime importance, and 
if this work is properly done the question of shortening the 
-extremities resolves itself into a simple matter of appearances 
—‘‘ putting the trees into shape.” 

If a practised man will now examine a vigorous-growing and 
crowded tree he will ses at once that the brancues ara too 
numerous to remain a3 permanent fruit-bearers, and it is 
menially resolved that the tree shall have ‘‘a good thinning” 
in tae winter. But why not do the thinning now? Will the 
wounds heal less readily now than in winter? No. Can a 
petter estimate be formed when thers are no leaves to guide 
than when the folisge tells to a nicely when a tree is over- 
crowded? No. When overcrowding is visible, the evil being 
seep, can it be beneficial to suffer that evi! to remain and 
inerease? Surely no. Relieve, therefore, the overcrowded trees 
snd relieve them at once. Let the foliage which is struggling 
for light, and by its efforts causing the darkness to be more 
dense, have lizht—life-giving, health-promoting, fruit-pro- 
dacing light. Light in winter when there are no leaves to 
absorb it is of littte mora benefit to a tree than are spectacles 
toa blind man. Afford aid, therefore, when aid can benefit. 

Too often whan thinning is deferred until the winter it is 
not half done. Thousands of trees tell us this in a way which 
cannot be mistaken. In the winter branches are removed and 
the iree Jocks thin, but wait until the foliage is expanded, and 


the tree that ‘“‘looked thin” in reality is thick, sealed alike 
against light and air—a banishment, as it were, of the elements 
which alone can promote iruitfulness. 

The overcrowding of trees contributes more than anything 
else to the production of sappy and luxuriant branches. In 
desperate struggles for light branch competes with branch end 
leaf with leaf—both leaves and shoots increasing in size and 
numbers—struggling, as it were, to get out of the wood. Trees 
must and will have light, and if we do not guide the light to 
the leaves at one end of the branches they will stretch out and 
reach it by the other, and thus the elongation goes on which 
we call unnatural—unnatural growth. Ii is, however, really 
natural; nature, as it were, breaking through the rigid con- 
fines of art—the art of thick planting and pruning, which hes 
resulted in the undue multiplication of branckez. 

It is not everyone who can correctly thin-out the branches 
of trees when they are leafless, but any intelligent person may 
thin them now, for he has the safe unerring aid of the foliage 
to guide him. Let him remove until the leaves ‘on the re- 
maining branches have room to expend, untouched by those of 
other branches, and admit the light to the very bases of the 
branches aud centres of the trees. If this is done now the 
finishing touches at the winter pruning will be quickly given, 
and the trees will be in better condition than if their entire 
pruning were left to the leafless period—the ‘‘ dark days”’ of 
winter.—A NorTHERN GARDENER. 


LESSONS OF THE SEASONS.—No. 4. 
SPRING. 

Tue evils resulting from the excessive radiation of heat from 
glass structures have frequently excited my attention, especi- 
ally at that season of the year when— 

‘* Winter, lingering on the verge of spring, 
Retires reluctant, and from time to time 
Looks back; while at his keen and chilly breath 
Fair Flora sickens.” 

We erect buildings of glass and wood or metal, making them 
as light and airy as is compatible with strength, in order to 
throw as little shade as possible upon the interior, and to 
attract and transmit solar heat as readily as may be; they are, 
in fact, just so many ‘‘traps to catch a sunbeam,” but un- 
fortunately failing to keep it, or rather the heat arising from it, 
so long as is desirable, simply because it escapes, not so much 
through the crevices of the building as through the glass itself, 
which radiates heat so freely that a colder outside atmosphere 
invariably induces a chilling process, which on a clear frosty 
night acts with such rapidity as to render necessary a prompt 
and abundant supply of artificial heat to replace the waste 
arising in obedience to those natural laws by which the balance 
of Nature is maintained. 

High wind is another causes of this loss of heat. The bitter 
north-east wind that was so violent aud lasted so long in the 
early months of the present year swept with great force round 
every building, entering every crack and fissure, and playing 
upon the exterior with its icy breath—so cold, so cutting, and - 
so keen as to render the maintenance of a steady interior heat 
a difficult and costly affair. We may suffer the temperature of 
a stove or vinery at work to fall 10° or 12° below its ordinary 
point on a stormy night without hurt to the plants or Vines, 
but when the wind continues to blow strongly and coldly week 
after week there is nothing for it but to throw in the fuel and 
stir up the fires—really to combat force with force, not but 
that such a contest is a thing to deplore, and which we would 
gladly avoid were it possible to do so, for no growth is equal to 
that upon which bright skies smile and soft fresh air plays. 
We cannot, however, reckon upon securing much of these 
great boons of Nature in early spring—the old dame’s smiles 
are then too treacherous to be trusted; to-day the sun may 
shine and ‘the wind blow soft and fair,’ but the morrow’s 
dawn may break upon a hurricane of snow and wind. 

The early vinery in almost every garden has-one end facing: 
the east, the early house being put at the eastern end of a 
range in order that the Vines may derive as much benefit as 
possible from the eun; yet when the building is designed due 
weight is not often given to the fact that the east end is the 
most exposed to cold winds in spring—no attempt is made to 
introduce any special feature there to resist the sweep of the 
cold air which comes rushing against the building with great 
force, often at a critical period of the Vine’s growth; but we 
find there the same materials and workmanship—good or bad, 
and, what is worse still, a door unguarded by screen or porch 
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of any sort. Tmagine tho effect of opening that door in a high 
wind, whon there is a differance of 40° or 50° between the 
temperature outside and in the house! But even if the door 
is kept close at such a timo there must still be a considerable 
amount of heat lost, nos only through the crevices of the door 
and its frame, but also by the excessive radiation going on over 
the entire surface of that end of the vinery, all of which would 
cease if a glazed casing waz attached to it sufficiently wide for 
the door to open, and with an outer door, not placed opposite 
the other, but in the front of the casing, so ag to avoid cold 
draughts. 

Before attempting to check radiation from the roof or any 
other part of a glass house it is important that we should 
thoroughly understand what radiation is, for if we fail to com- 
prehend it we may end in something woree than a mere failure, 
and find ourselves promoting that which we designed to check. 
Simply stated, radiation is that throwing-off of heat which is 
constantly going on in all bodies or substances that are heated 
above the temperature of the surrounding atmosphere. To 
prevent this escape of radiated heat we have only to spread 
some thick substance, such as canvas or matting, upon a light 
framework slightly elevated above the building or body whence 
the heat proceeds, and we not only intercept it and check its 
radiation, but we envelope it in warm air. If, however, wo 
suffer the covering screen to touch the heated substance or 
lie upon the building-itself, it would, like the glass, simply 
absorb and radiate heat into the colder air. Whether a com- 
plete covering for a vinery is practicable or not I need not 
discuss here, my aim being rather to show how such a cover- 
ing should be used, and the great benefit to be derived from 
it.—Epwarp Lucrnurst. 


TWELVE ROSES, ANY VARINTY. 


Tus class is very generally neglected at our shows, and 
sometimes omitted from the schedule altogether. Oiten, when 
included, insignificant prizes are offered. On the other hand, 
there seems to be a growing tendency to offer prizaa for twelve 
blooms of certain specified varieties, named beforehand in tho 
schedule—e.g., twelve blooms of Duke of Edinburgh, twelve 
blooms of La France, &c., these classes being for the most 
part open and the prizes not hich. 

Now, firstly, when the schedule is formed it is quite un- 
certain whether the season will be a favourable one for thia or 
that variety, so that these classes frequently produce no com- 
petition worthy of mention. I need hardly point out to ex- 
hibitors how different years are sure to be favourable to par- 
ticular varistiss and unfavourable to others. Secondly, I 
venture to think that few amateurs can make sure a week 
beforehand of staging twelve blooms of any specified variety, 
and the practice of entering for classes in which it is doubtful 
whether you will compete is certainly to be avoided. 

On the other hand, most amateurs of any considerable pre- 
tensions could stage a creditable twelve of some variety whea 
it comes to the point, and it not unfrequently happens that 
A or B may grow some less-known or weak-growing variety 
especially well. It is not very often that we see Edouard 
Morren shown at his best, yet at one of the shows this year 
I could haye staged twenty-four blooms of that variety which 
would have surprised its depreciators. Tho reform that I 
would advocate is to abolish these classes for twelve blooms of 
Duke of Edinburgh, twelve blooms of La France, &., and 
substitute tivo classes: 1, twenty-four blooms (any variety), 
nurserymen ; 2, twelve blooms (any variety), amateurs. The 
prizes must be good, and there should be not less. than four in 
each class, Exhibitors should be encouraged to stage moro 
than one twenty-four or twelve if able to do so, and I would 
advise that they should be allowed to take as many prizes in 
the class as they can, of course for different varieties. I belisve 
that these classes would be largely supported and greatly add 
to the attractions of our shows.—T. H. Goutp, Mortimer. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AUTUMN SHOW. 


Waar evil genius has presided over the preparation of the 
schedule of the Company, and what can be the motive of the 
Manager for putting it before the gardening public? Is it to 
display the poverty of the Company—to show bow the mighty 
are fallen, and to degrade their Exhibitions into a mere pro- 
vincial matter? Would it not be better, if they do not pay, to 
abandon them altogether? It is to baa three-days Exhibition, 
the last day being Saturday; no exhibits can be removed 


until five o’clock on that day, and consequently to those from 
a distance it must involve remaining over Sunday. Mr. Cole- 
man, for instance, of Hastnor in Herefordshire, who has been 
a regular exhibitor, cannot possibly reach home that night. 
And what do they offer for a collection of fruit of ten diches, 
which will include Grapes, Peaches, Nectarines, and Figs, all 
perishable fruit? £5! and not one dish would be fit to 
put upon the employer’s table when they return home, nor fit 
to send to Covent Garden for sale except at a ruinous loss. 
Turning to flowers I find £2 offered for forty-eight Dahlias, 
and £3 for thirty-six Gladioli. Is it likely that any but 
third-class exhibitors will be found with such prizes? It ig 
possibly too late now to alter, but I am not surprised to find 
that many of their supporters decline accepting their munificent 
offers, and I fancy there are many who, like myself, will sign 
themselves—A Former Exuisiror. 


JUDGING VEGETABLES. 


WE cannot attend two horticuliural exhibitions in town or 
country where vegetables are a special feature without being 
struck by the different tastes and prejudices of those who 
award the prizes, and seeing what a lottery the whole affair is 
with exhibitors. Even in the same show-ground, at times 
where there are different judges for separate sections, great 
contradictions may ba wituesced. A dish of vegetables may 
pass unnoticed in the cottagers’ section, which had it been ex- 
hibited by an amateur might have unanimously received a 
firat prize, and vice versd; also the kind of produce favoured 
one season may be thought much less of another season when 
a different set of judges aro officiating. Now I do not maintain 
that cottagers’ produce should be judged by exactly the same 
standard as that of gentlemen amateurs. With the latter 
quality should be the only test, but in judging the former a 
little leaning should be made towards those sorts of vegetab’eg. 
and that mode of culture which produce a great quantity. I 
do not mean to encourage coarse-growing vegetables and alto- 
gether ignore quality, there is already too much of that, but 
for a poor man there is no reason why he should ba taught to 
gather his Peas when only half grown, or Vegetable Marrows 
when only as thick as his wrist. Both of these vegetables are 
quite as good to his palate when grown larger, and are far 
more economical. But thera ought to be more consistency 
and sgreement between different exhibitions and different 
judges. A man when exhibiting in any class ought to be able 
to form an idea of the kind of produco which will be favoured 
or otherwise. The exhibitions defeat their own aims. A prac-- 
tised hand can do this to a certain extent with fruit and 
flowers, because there are recognised standards of excellence 
amongst judges, and also, perhaps, there is more caution ex- 
ercised in selecting the jadges. Almost every lady and gentle- 
man knows, or at least they think they know, something about 
judging fruit and flowers, and therefore they know some- 
thing of the difficulties the judges have to contend with; but 
judging fruit and flowers is child’s play compared with judging 
vegetables when it is done carefully and honestly, and good 


judges of such things are extremely few, whilst those who may 


be called good jadges hold very different views, and there is 
anything but consistency in their awards. 

It is, therefore, with the view of ventilating the subject, and 
the desire of coming tosome sgraement as to the way in which 
vegetables should be juiged, that I pen these remarks. Gene- 
rally, I believe, outward appsarances count for too much, In 
my own practice I use the knife unsparingly, and I maintain 
that nobody can judge correctly such things as Beetroot, 
Celery, Potatoes, Turnips, or Vegetable Marrows without it, and 
when a decision has to bs made on very fine points I would use 
it for several other vegstablee. Thera is not so much difficulty 
with collections of vegetables when limited to a certain number 
of gorts, as they always should ba, but it is when Carrots are 
shown: against Carrots, Celery against Celery, &c., with, 
perhaps, twenty dishes so much alike that to the general public 
there is not a pin to choose, and the judges themselves are 
sorely puzzled, that the knife comes to the rescue, and very 
soon brings the really good within narrow limits. Having 
decided to use the knife, we next come to consider the points 
of excellezce or otherwise revealed by it, for things are now 
altogether changed. Those very fine heads of Celery which 
everybody declared to be perfect are seen to bave bolted half 
way up; that pair of nicely matched, beautifully shaped Vege- 
tible Marrows is found to be all seeds, and the woolly material 
or the flesh is extremely coarre; Potatoes so even in size, and 
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with scarcely a visible eye, are found to be yellow in flesh, and, 
perhaps, overgrown and black in the centre. 

Outward appearance is very commendable, and when judging 
flowers it should receive every encouragement, but we must 
remember that vegetables are grown to be eaten, and should be 
judged accordingly. We want good appearance, but we must 
not have it at the expense of quality. Our Warminster friends 
through the shrewdness and liberality of Mr. Joseph Smith 
have come to acknowledge this, so far as the most popular 
vegetable is concerned, and offer prizes for the best dishes of 
cooked Potatoes, and a most interesting class it is; the dif- 
ference in the appearance of the different dishes is marvellous, 
and there is no difficulty in awarding the prizes.— Wu. Taytor. 


DUNDEE INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 


SEPTEMBER 7TH, 8TH, AND 9TH. 


INTERNATIONAL horticultural shows have become quite com- 
mon in Scotland of late years, but hitherto they have been con- 
fined to Edinburgh and Glesgow. This is the first time that an 
“ international’? bas been held further north than either of 
these cities. Dundee is only second to Glasgow for commerca 
in Scotland, and the inhabitants number close upon 150,000. 
Proceeding to it vid Stirling and Perth the scenery is exceedingly 
picturesque, especially when passing through the Carse of 
Gowrie, where the ground is well adapted for high-class farm- 
ing and fruit-growing. Apples, Pears, and such-like fruit ap- 
ear to be a much more abundant crop there than in the south. 

Dundee has long been celebrated for the excellency of its 
autumn shows, but the very best of their former exhibitions 
was entirely eclipsed on this occasion. As was stated at p. 194 
prizes were offered amounting to about £1000. The classes 
numbered 206, and there were 2927 entries. Two very large 
halls and an extensive marquee could barely contain the im- 
mense number of exhibits, and so far as the various horticul- 
tural productions were concerned the Exhibition was quite a 
success, but the arrangement of the Committee was far from 
encouraging. It was late before many of the Judges arrived on 
Wednesday night, and no arrangement whatever had been made 
for their accommodation. Each one was told to find shelter 
where he liked. Any exhibitor who wanted to see his products 
next morning had to pay 5s. for admittance. Even nurserymen 
from London, to whom the Committee were greatly indebted for 
the success of their Show, were treated in this short-sighted 
manner. At Edinburgh and Glasgow the Judges were always 
accommodated together, and all gardeners had the appreciated 
privilege of seeing the Show at a very cheap rate before the 
public were admitted, but no such liberality characterised the 
Dundee gathering. The luncheon tickets were 15s. each, which 
placed what might have been a sociable meeting to many gar- 
deners quite beyond the reach of ordinary people. No doubt 
this is a paying way of doing things at present, but on a future 
cecasion it is more than probable that it will be found to be a 
penny-wise-and-pound-foolish system. 

That munificent patron of horticulture, the Earl of Strath- 
-more, Glamis Castle, opened the proceedings with a speech, in 
which he remarked that the wish he expressed two years ago 
to have an international show in Dundee had been speedily 
realised. They had disadvantages in the northern climes which 
southern competitors had no cause to complain of, and it was 
overcoming these disadvantages which had made Scottish gar- 
deners so successful and distinguished in their profession. He 
hoped the Show would be the means of increasing in many the 
desire to encourage horticulture, as he thought there was no 
science more worthy to be encouraged than this. 

It may be stated that the Show was not equal to other shows 
which have been held in Scotland. Comparison was rife, and 
locally it was asserted to be the best exhibition that had ever 
been seen in the kingdom, but this was notthecase. Taking the 
Grapes altogether, they were inferior to what was at any of the 
Edinburgh Internationals, and collections of fruit and Pines 
were not so numerous as at previous exhibitions. 

CoLLEcTIONS oF FRvuit.—For the twenty varieties there were 
only three competitors. The first prize (£15) and a gold cup 
yalued at £20, presented by the Earl of Strathmore, was won by 
the Earl’s own gardener, Mr. Johnston, Glamis Castle. His 
Grapes were superb, and consisted cf Muscat of Alexandria; 
a neat bunch, very large in berry, of Madresfield Court; 
Lady Downe’s, fine; Buckland Sweetwater, which is always 
shown in grand condition from Glamis; excellent Black 
Hamburghs ; two small but well-formed and ripened Smooth 
Cayenne Pine Apples; Lord Strathmore and Meredith’s Hybrid 
Cashmere Melons; Elruge, Duc de Telliers, and Pitmaston 
Orange Nectarines; Gros Mignonne and Red Magdalen Peaches; 
Jargonelle Pears; Morello Cherries; Victoria, Jefferson’s, and 
Green Gage Plums; Shipley’s Apricots, and Stirling Castle 
Apples. The strongest part of this collection was the Grapes. 


Peaches and Nectarines were not of the largest size, but were 
finely coloured. Mr. Goodacre, gardener to the Earl of Har- 
rington, Elvaston Castle, Derby, who is a young exhibitor of con- 
siderable promise, was second. His collection was composed of 
excellent Canon Hall Muscats, Madresfield Court, Foster’s White 
Seedling, Black Hamburghs, and Muscat of Alexandria Grapes ; 
one Smooth Cayenne and one Queen Pine Apple,a Victory of Bath 
(green-flesh), and a Hero of Bath (scarlet-flesh) Melons ; Violette 
Hative and Princess of Wales Peaches; Victoria and Violette 
Hative Nectarines; Moor Park Apricots, Morello Cherries, Im- 
perial Gage and Jefferson’s Plums, Jargonelle Pears, and Brown 
Turkey Figs. The Grepes here were inferior to the first, but 
many of the other fruits were equally good. The third prize 
was awarded to Mr. Donald Matheson, Meikleour, Perth, for a 
collection in which there were some very good Foster’s Seed- 
ling, Black Hamburgh, fine Black Alicante, Muscat of Alexan- 
dria and Lady Downe’s Grapes; small Queen Pine Apples, 
Golden Perfection and Emerald Isle Melons, Jefierson’s and Kirk’s 
Plums; Rivers’s crimson Galande. Belle Beauce, and Noblesse 
Peaches, Elruge and Violet Musqué Nectarines, Moor Park 
Apricots, White Marseilles Fics, and Louise Bonne of Jersey and 
Beurré d’Amanlis Pears. Some considered this collection equal 
to the second, but many of the small fruits were not perfectly 
ripe. Owing to Mr. Johnston carrying off the cup, the Earl of 
Strathmore decided on presenting Mr. Goodacre with one of 
equal value. It is to be regretted that there was not more com- 
petition for the handsome prizes offered in this class. 


For the collection of fifteen sorts of fruit, Mr. Upjohn, gar- 
dener to Lord Ellesmere, Worsley Hail, Manchester, was easily 
first. His Grapes were not large in bunch but were finely 
finished. The Gros Colmans in this collection were the best 
of this variety in the hall, and the only bunches of Waltham 
Cross which were exhibited were staged here. They were 
barely ripe, but the berries were well swelled and very equal in 
size. The Black Hamburgh and Muscat of Alexandria Grapes 
were also good, and the remainder of the collection was com- 
posed of Queen Emma and Methven’s Early Gem Melons, Hard- 
wick’s Seedling Nectarines, Bellegarde and Violette Hative 
Peaches, Guthrie’s Late Green and Kirk’s Plums, FonGante 
d’Automne Pears, and Golden Pippin Apples. This was a first- 
rate collection. Mr. McDonald, gardener to J. Paterson, Esq., 
Kinnettles, Forfar, came second. The Smooth and Queen Pine 
Apples were not large, but the Black Alicante Grapes were well 
finished, and Royal George Peaches were also in good condition. 
Mr. John Thomson, gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Rollo and 
Dunning, Duncrub, Perth, was third. 

Mr. Dickson, gardener to J. Whyte-Melville, Esq., Mount 
Melville, St. Andrew’s, Fife, was first for ten varieties of fruit. 
Golden Champion and Duke of Buccleuch were well repre- 
sented here. The former was as near free from spot or blemish as 
possible. The Barrington and Noblesse Peaches were also fine, 
but Oranges constituted a dish that might have been replaced 
with advantage by some other fruit. The second prize was 
awarded to Mr. McConochie, gardener to A. Smollet, Esq., 
Cameron House, Dumbarton. The Grapes were excellent in 
this collection. A finely coloured bunch named Muscat of Alex- 
andria had a greater resemblance to Buckland Sweetwater than 
anything else. The Lady Downe’s were well finished; and a 
Melon, the Colston Basset variety, was an excellent fruit. Mr. 
D. Ross, St. Martin’s Abbey, Perth, was third, his Black Ham- 
burghs being well coloured but small in berry. The Noblesse 
Peaches were the best amongst the stone fruit, and the Golden 
Perfection and Reed’s Hybrid Melons were fair samples. For 
the collection of eight varieties of hardy fruit Mr. Fairgrieve, 
gardener to the Dowager Duchess of Athol], Dunkeld, was first; 
Mr. A. Stewart, Glendrick, second; and Mr. McDonald, Kin- 
fauns, third. Victoria, Kirk’s, Jefferson’s, and Golden Drop 
Plums were conspicuous in all these collections. 


Grapes.—There was an immense quantity of Grapes shown. 
As at previous Internationals the eight-variety class, one bunch 
of each, was the great centre of attraction. The first prize for 
these was £15 and a gold medal (£5). Here again Mr. Johnston 
of Glamis secured the first place. His bunches were even supe- 
rior to those he had in the collection of twenty sorts. One of 
the most perfectly finished bunches of Black Hamburghs that 
has ever been exhibited was in this lot. The bunch was not so 
extraordinarily large, but the berries were splendid, and not. a 
speck of anything had disturbed the bloom. The other varieties 
were Lady Downe’s, Chasselas Napoleon, Royal Vineyard (a 
sort not often cultivated), Madresfield Court (extra good), Mus- 
cat of Alexandria, Burchardt’s Prince, and Black Alicante. 
There was not the slightest perception of decline from Mr. 
Johnston’s previous high standing in one of these bunches. Mr. 
Hunter, gardener to the Earl of Durham, Lambton Castle, was 
placed second. His varieties were Calabrian Raisin, Black 
Alicante, Burchardt’s Prince, White Tokay, Black Hamburgh, 
Barbarossa, Muscat of Alexandria, and Trebbiano. Every one 
of these bunches was of the same enormous size that Mr. Hunter 
has always been in the habit of showing. They only lacked one 
important particular, and that was colour. Another fortnight 
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or three weeks would have placed them in a different position. 
Mr. Reid, gardener to A. H. Moncur, Esq., Rockfield, Dundee, 
came third with small well-finished bunches of Gros Colman, 
Lady Downs’s, Muscat Hamburgh, very fine; Buckland’s S weet- 
water, Black Hamburgh, Muscat of Alexandria, and the worst 
ripened bunch amongst the lot, a greenish Mrs. Pince. Mr. G. 
Kidd, Megginch, Errol, was competing for the eight sorts and 
received an extra prize of merit, having some good Black Ham- 
burghs, Lady Downe’s, Muscat Hamburgh, and the finest deve- 
loped bunch in the Show of Duke of Buccleuch. 

Mr. P. Stewart, gardener to Charles Tennant, Esq., The Glen, 
Peebleshire, had no difficulty in securing the first prize for four 
sorts of Grapes. Good fruit is always expected from Mr. Stewart, 
and we were never further from being disappointed than on the 
present occasion. His four bunches—Mrs. Pince, Muscat of 
Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, and Trebbiano—were rare ex- 
amples of good culture. Mr. A. Bruce, gardener to J. Field, 
Esq., Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester, who is a regular exhi- 
bitor at the Internationals, was second. His bunch of Bowood 
Muscat was excellent, and so was bis Duke of Buccleuch, Bar- 
barossa, and Madresfield Court. The third prize was awarded 
to Mr. Kettles, gardener to Lady Mary C. N. Hamilton, Archer- 
field, with a good bunch of Muscat of Alexandria, Gros Colman 
not well coloured, a fair bunch of Barbarossa (Gros Guillaume), 
and another of Black Alicante. 

Mr. Johnston, Glamis, was first for two bunches of Black 
Hamburghs. These were a splendid pair, nearly equal to the 
one referred to in the eight varieties. Mr. Stewart was second 
ae pair very little inferior to the first, and Mr. Dickson was 


For two bunches of Muscat Hamburgh Mr. D. Fowler, gar- 
dener to P. Swan, Esq., Cupar Fife, came first with good-sized 
bunches but small in berry, and in these, as well as in the second- 
prize two from Mr. Morrisson, the colour was deficient. 

Mr. Bruce was first for two bunches of Madresfield Court, 
and Mr. W. Watson, gardener to A. Gilroy, Esq., Dunalistair, 
second with fine-formed bunches. There is no doubt Madres- 
field Court is a grand variety for exhibiting if it is cut immedi- 
ately it is ripe. 

Mr. Hammond, gardener to Sir Wilfred Lawson, Brayton 
Castle, Oarlisle, secured the first place for two bunches of Black 
Alicantes, with the finest samples of this variety in the Show. 
They were jet black and finely covered with bloom. Mr. Maul, 
Renfrew, was second; and Mr. Goodal, gardener to Mrs. Raffin, 
Houisla House, Edinburgh, third. 

For two bunches of Lady Downe’s, Mr. Johnston was first 
with fruit showing a shade of green about the footstalk. Mr. 
Steel, Dundee, came second; and Mr. Morrisson third. For 
the same number of Mrs. Pince Mr. Bruce was placed first, 
Mr. Stewart second, and Mr. Reid third. 

The next prize is a rather important one, being for two 
bunches of Muscat of Alexandria. In this Mr. Stewart came 
in before Mr. Johnston with two grand-shaped and developed 
bunches, just a shade greener than the first. 

For two bunches of the Dake of Buccleuch, which was ex- 
hibited in many parts of the hall, Mr. Ballantyne, gardener to 
J.T. Smith, Esq., Duloch House, Inverkeithing, Fife, has been 
awarded first. His bunches were large and clean, and not quite 
80 green as the second-prize two from Mr. Dickson, St. Andrew’s. 

For two bunches of any sort of white Grape Mr. Goodacre 
came first with splendid Golden Champion; Mr. Hunter being 
second with two fine bunches of Foster’s Seedling; and Mr. 


Greig, gardener to R. Christie, Esq., Craigend Park, Edinburgh, |- 


third with Chasselas Napoleon. 

For single bunches of Grapes Mr. Steel was first for Black 
Hamburgh, and the same for Black Alicante; Mr. Bruce being 
first for Lady Downe’s; and Mr. W. Goldie, gardener to R. 
Kerr, Esq., Irochragne, had the same position for Barbarossa. 
For one bunch of Golden Champion some excellent bunches 
were shown by Mr. Dickson, Mount Melville, Mr. Bruce, and 
Mr. Greig. 7 

The large bunches have degenerated considerably from what 
they were last year. In fact, the ‘‘champions” had a narrow 
escape of securing an ‘‘ex”’ to their designation; there only 
being 2 ozs. between the Barbarossa bunch of Mr. J. Dickson, 
Arkleton, and the one of the same variety from Mr. Hammond 
of Brayton Castle; their bunches weighing 10 lbs. 2 ozs., and 
10 lbs. The heaviest white came from Mr. Carron, gardener to 
G. Douglas, Esq., Eskbank, who exhibited a bunch of Treb- 
biano 16 lbs. 2 ozs., while Mr. Dickson was second with a White 
Nice exactly 2 lbs. lighter. None of these ‘‘big bunches” were 
ripe. 

There was one or two seedling Grapes sent for the opinion of 
the Judges, but none of them was considered worthy of notice. 

Pines.—These would number about a score. Some of them 
were not half ripe, others half rotten. Mr. Goodacre was first 
for two Queens, his fruit being good although rather short. 
They would weigh about 33 lbs. Mr. Kettles, Archerfield, was 
second. One of his fruit was over 5lbs., but the other one was 
not quite so good and somewhat green. Mr. A. Jamieson, gar- 


dener to the Earl of Crawford, Haigh Hall, Wigan, was awarded 
first for two Smooth-leaved Cayennes with somewhat small but 
well-shaped fruit. 

In the class for weight Mr. Peacock gardener to J. Bruce, Esq., 
Castledykes, Dumfries, was first with a Providence, said to 
weigh 11 lbs. 20zs. It was much disfigured through having a 
number of crowns. Mr. G. Wyness, Usau House, Montrose, 
was second with a finely grown Queen, which would weigh up- 
wards of 6 lbs. These are all that are worth mentioning. This 
department of the Show was not a great success. 

Metons,—These were largely shown, some beautifully netted 
fruit being amongst them. Very few of them were named. In 
the green-flesh section Mr. Farquhar, gardener to Colonel 
Gordon, Fyvie Castle, Aberdeen, was first with a variety named 
Haddo House, Mr. McConochie being second, and Mr. Bowman, 
gardener to Lord Deas, third with Princess Alexandra. Mr. 
Farquhar was also first for the scarlet-flesh with a fine fruit of 
Little Heath, and Mr. Montgomery, gardener to the Earl of 
Breadalbane, Taymouth Castle, was second. 


PEACHES, NECTARINES, AND AprRicots.—Peaches were a fair 
show, but the fruit was not all of a first-class kind. For twelve 
fruit in two varieties Mr. W. Brown, Kilmaron Oastle, was first ; 
Mr. J. Leyden, Rosewell, Edinburgh, second ; and Mr. J. Combe, 
Glencarse, third. For six Mr. Dickson, St. Andrews, came 
first, and Mr. Halliday, gardener to the Earl of Mansfield, se- 
cond. The varieties were chiefly Barrington, Royal George, 
Noblesse, and Salway. 

Nectarines were numerous and an excellent show. Mr. D. 
Fowler was first for the twelve; Mr. Methven, gardener to Col. 
Campbell, Blytheswood, being second; and Mr. D. Lamond, 
Arthurstone, Meigle, Forfar, third. In the class of six Mr. 
Fowler was placed first ; Mr. Macdonald, Kilfauns, second; and 
Mr. J. Loudon, Chirk, Salop, third. The sorts were mostly 
Elruge and Pitmaston Orange. Mr. Kidd was first for twelve 
Apricots, Mr. Methven second, and Mr. McDonald third. Moor- 
park was the leading variety. 

APPLES, Pzars, sND PLums.—Apples made the finest display 
in fhis section. Fora collection of twenty sorts Mr. Kidd was 
first with an excellent assortment, among which we noticed 
some fine fruit of Irish Peach, Small’s Admirable, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Duchess of Oldenburgh, New Hawthornden, Lord Suf- 
field, Tower of Glamis, Ribston Pippin, and Stirling Castle. 
Mr. Mathew was second. In his collection the following were 
of more than ordinary merit—White Codlin, Warner’s King, 
Lady Johnston, Pent Stoup, and Blenheim Orange. Mr. G. 
Edgar, Crossgar, Co. Down, came third; Nonpareil, Harly 
Almond, Golden Noble, and Nelson’s Glory being noteworthy. 
In six Apples for weight Mr. Grey, gardener to Sir J. A. Cath- 
cart, Killochan, Ayr, was first with very large fruit of Lord 
Suffield. This fine variety was extensively shown. 

Pears excepting Jargonelles were poor. Mrs. Gellender, 
Denton, Newcastle, was first for twenty sorts ; and Mr. J. Cairns, 
gardener to the Earl of Home, Hirsel, Coldstream, was first for 
the six heaviest fruit. 

Plums were staged in good order. For three varieties, four 
of each, Mr. Fairgrieve was first, Mr. McDonald second, and 
Mr. McConochie third. The sorts were Jefferson’s, Victoria, 
Kirk’s, Coe’s Golden Drop, and Washington. 

There were some fair dishes of Castle Kennedy, Brown Turkey 
and other Figs. For these Mr. Halliday was first; Mr. W. 
Miine, Woodhouse, Leicester, second; and Mr. Bruce, Man- 
chester, third. 

Puants.—The collections formed by far the most attractive 
feature in the Show. The group from Messrs. Veitch & Sons, 
Royal Exotic Nurseries, Chelsea, London, filled a wide side 
stage about 40 feet in length along the side of the principal hall. 
A more splendid collection of new, rare, and beautiful plants 
was never witnessed in Scotland. They were arranged ina most 
artistic manner, and the whole was as near perfection as could 
possibly be imagined. The Nepenthes were such as Messrs. 
Veitch alone can show. N. Hookerii, N. Chelsonii, N. hybrida, 
N. Sedeni, N. Rafflesiana, and many others were entirely sur- 
rounded with fine pitchers, and their size, especially of the last- 
named, was most remarkable. Croton Mooreana, C. majesticum, 
C. Youngii, Oncidium concolor, a well-bloomed Cattleya elegans, 
Ixora Dixiana, Lapageria alba, Anthurium Veitchii, Oncidium 
tigrinum, Cypripedium Sedeni, one of the finest plants in the 
country of Croton Disraeli, Odontoglossum bictonense roseum, 
with nine flower spikes ; Phyllanthus roseum pictum, and Odon- 
togzlossum Insleayii leopardinum are only a few of the many 
splendid plants in this fine group. : 

The collection from Mr. B. S. Williams, Victoria and Paradise 
Nurseries, Holloway, London, occupied the same position on the 
opposite side of the hall. There were many excellent plants 
here, several of them being much larger than in Messrs. Veitch’s 
group. Mr. Williams is well known as an exhibitor at all horti- 
cultural gatherings of note, and his plants in the present 
instance were quite up to their usual high-class order. Particu- 
larly noticeable in this collection were some excellent specimens 
of Dracena Baptisii, D. Hendersonii, Ixora floribunda nana, the 
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white-spathed Anthurium, Croton majesticum, C. pictum, Arau- 
caria robusta glauca, Reidia glancescens, Nepenthes Dominiana, 


N. Rafflesiana, N. intermedia, N. ampullacea, Gleichenia Men-— 


delii, Adiantum amabile, Nerine Fothergilli major, Darlingtonia 
californica, Allamanda grandiflora, Demoncrops palembanicus, 
Alsophila australis Williamsii, &c. 

Messrs, Ireland & Thomson, Craigleith Nurseries, Comely 
Bank, Edinburgh, had a group of small but exceedingly healthy 
and excellently-grown stove plants. Amongst these there was a 
grand plant of one of the finest of Palms, Geonoma gracilis, a 
good Cocos Weddelliana, Aralia Veitchii, Dracena Taylori, 
D. hybrida, D. elegantissima, Croton Disraeli, C. Mooreana, 
Begonia Acme, B. Kalista, Adiantum gracillimum, Artocarpus 
laciniatus metallicus, the beantiful light Fern Nephrolepis 
davailioides furcans, &c.. This select group showed more of the 
first-class London style of exhibiting than we are accustomed 
seeing in Scotland, and it was highly creditable to this ‘‘ young 
firm” of exhibitors. A very fine collection cf choice Coniferz 
came from W. Barron & Son, Elvaston Nurseries, Derby. 


New Pxuants.—For twelve plants not yet in commerce Mr, 
W. Bull, new plant merchant, London, was first. with some 
beautiful plants, the finest of which were Croton gloriosa, C. Chel- 
sonii, C. princeps, Dieffenbachia amcena, Curmeria Wallisii, 
Zamia princeps, Dracena Goldieana, Sadleria cyathoides, Philo- 
dendron Boltoni, and Catakidozamia nobilis. Mr. B.S. Williams 
was second; in his. group being Croton Queen Victoria, C. Wil- 
liamsii, Adiantum digitatum, very attractive; Maranta Henryii, 
Davallia Youngii, Kentia Mooreana, Araucaria Goldieana, and 
Platycerium Wallickii. Messis. J. & R. Thyne, Glasgow, were 
third; the best amongst theirs being a new Todea, a dark- 
jeaved Retris Baronii, and Aralia caledoniana, 

STovE AND GREENHOUSE PLants.—For twenty plants Messrs. 
J. & R. Thyne were first with some excellent plants of Cycas 
revoluta, Cocos Weddelliana, Croton Youngii, Dracena Baptistii, 


ana, Erica Marnockiana, Maranta zebrina, Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides, Eucharis amazonica, &c. John Stewart & Sons, 
Broughty Ferry, Dundee, were second; and James Cocker and 
Sons, Sunny Bank Nurseries, Aberdeen, third. 

Messrs. J. & R. Thyne were first with ten exotic Ferns; two 


of the best plants being Adiantum farleyense and A. acuminata. | 


Clematis were poorly shown, but the plants for dinner-table 
decoration were excellent. They were arranged in a row along 
the centre of both the long fruit tables. In the nurserymen’s 
class for twelve plants Messrs. J. & R. Thyne were first, their 
plants being Croton Disraeli, C. hybrida, Geonoma gracilis, 
Pandanus Veitchii, P. elegantissima, Dracena gracilis, D. ter- 
minalis, Aralia leptophylla, A. caledoniana, Reidia glaucescens, 
Panax excelsa; Mr. Wm. Paul, Crossflat Nurseries, Paisley, 
being second; and Mr. J. Sutherland, Lenzie, Glasgow, third. 
There were many entries in this class, and the plants were all 
in 6-inch pots and from 12 to 18 inches high. 

The principal plant prize in the gardeners’ class was for 
twelve stove and greenhouse plants. In this Mr. H. Thornber, 


gardener to T. M. Shuttleworth, Esq., Howick House, Preston, | 
His plants were mostly large well-grown specimens | 


was first. 
of Anthurium Scherzerianum, Gleichenia spelunce, G. Mendelii, 
Statice profusa, S. imbricata, Ixora coccinea, Phormium Colen- 
soi variegata, Allamanda nobilis, Cycas circinalis, &c. Mr. Todd, 
gardener to A. B. Stewart, Hsq., Londside, Glasgow, was second, 
his twelve including well-grown plants of Davallia Mooreana, 
Erica retorta-major, E. Marnockiana, E. Ansliana, Lapageria 
rosea, Ixora Williamsii, Statice macroptera, and Clerodendron 
Balfourii. Mr. R. McMillan, gardener to J. Germond, Hsq., 
Carbels was third; good Hricas and Crotons being prominent-in 

8 lot. 

Mr. Todd was first for six exotic Ferns, with large plants of 
Todea superba, Lomaria gibba, Gleichenia spelunce, G. fla- 
bellata, Davallia hemiptera, and Cibotium regale. Mr. D. 
Middleton, gardener to T. A. Smeaton, Esq., Broughty Ferry, 
was second; and Mr. G. Reid third. For sixstove and green- 
house plants Mr. Wilson was first; and for nine stove or green- 
house plants Mr. Todd secured the same place; while Mr. H. 
Thornber was second, and Mr. Wilson third. For three Heathsir 
bloom Mr. McMillan was first, and Mr. G. McLennan, gardener 
to R. W. Duff, Esq., Feteresso Castle, Kincardine, second, some 
of the plants being past their best. For three Crotons Mr. 
Thornber came first, Mr. Hammond second, and Mr. McMillan 
third, all their plants being well grown and highly coloured. 
Messrs. J. Stewart & Sons, Broughty Ferry, were first for speci- 
mens of Todea superba and Tree Ferns. For a single Palm 
Mr. Todd came first with a good plant of Cccos Weddelliana. 
Lycopodiums were well shown by Mr. G. Farquhar, gardener 
to A. Henderson, Esq., West Park, Dundee; Mr. J. Craigie, 
gardener to D, Robertson, Esq., Union Grove, Dundee; and Mr. 
Fairgrieve, Dunkeid. Some splendid Cockscombs from Mr. 
Mackie, Bridge of Harn, gained the first prize. When well 
grown few plants are more attractive. : 

Alpine plants in pots were shown in very fine condition. 
Sedums, Sempervivums, and Saxifrages were the chief objects 
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amongst them. For thirty varieties in pots not to exceed 
6 inches in diameter, Mr. A. Paterson, Baxter Park, Dundee, 
was first; Mr. T. H. Milne second ; and E. Moir, Heq., Newport, 
third, Mr. R. P. Brotherton, gardener to the Earl of Hadding- 
ton, Tynningham, East Lothian, exhibited an excellent group, 
most of which were in full bloom. Orchids were very scarce. 
There was no competition in the nursery men’s class, and in the 
gardeners’ there were only two threes staged; these came irom 
Mr. Todd and Mr. Paterson, Bridge of Allan. Fuchsias were 
well shown in the amateur classes, the best coming from Mr. 
G. Cruicks and Mr. H. Hanton. 


CrRtiricaTEes.—These were awarded to Messrs. Veitch & Sons 
for Adiantum Liiddemannianum, Anthurium cordifolium, Asple- 
nium ferulaceum, Brahea filamentosa, Cattleya Manglesi, Croton 
MacArthuri, Cypripedium roseum pictum, C. selligernm hy- 
brida, C. Huryandrom hybrida, Dracena speciosa, Davallia 
Youngii, Eularia japonica, Maranta Massangeana, Osmunda 
palustris, Phyllanthus roseum pictum, end Sarracenia Stevensii. 
To Mr. B. S. Williams for Alsophila plamosa, Anthurium 
ornatum, Auemia tessellata variegata, Alsopbila Williamsii, 
Croton Queen Victoria, C. Williamsii, C. Henryii, Maranta Mas- 
Sangeana, Polystichum lepidccaulon, Keutia Mooreana, Platy- 
cerium Williamsii, Pandanus luciniatus, and Woodwardia radi- 
cans cristata. To Mr. W. Ball for Croton princeps, C. gloriosa, 
Curmeria Wallisii, Sadleria cyathoides, and Zamia princeps. To 
W. Barron & Son for Cupressus Lawsoniana pyramidalis alba 
spica, Retinospora tetragona aurea,and Cupressus Lawsoniana 
elegantissima. Mr. Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough, 
was awarded certificates for the following new Dahlias :—Drake 
Lewis, Elsa, Christopher Ridley, and Oracle. Mr. A. Hunter, 
gardener to Lord Shand, New Hall, Edinburgh, had a certificate 
for Tropeolum Hunterii, which is a very dwarf-growing variety 
with a dark reddish bloom. 

Cur Firowers.—The effect of these was somewhat lost, owing 


D. Veitchii, D. Shepperdii (2 grand plant), Allamanda Wardley- | to their being arranged. in various parts of the hall. Gladioli, 


although not very plentiful, were exceedingly good. In the 
nurserymen’s class for twenty-four spikes Messrs. Robertson 
and Galloway, Glasgow, were first. Amongst the best in this 
stand were Camille, Lamarcke, Milton, La France, Ambrose 
Verschaffelt, Shakespere, Primatice, Captain Boyton, Ondine, 
and Argus. Messrs. Kelway & Son were second, showing some 
fine spikes of Duchess of Edinburgh, Mrs. Dombrain, Morina, 
Porcius, Earl of Dalhousie, Partheon, and the Rey. J. B. M. 
Camm. Messrs. W. P. Laird & Sinclair, Dundee, were third. 
For twelve Gladioli in the gardeners’ class Mr. Grey, gardener.to 
W. Finnie, Esq., Newfield, Kilmarnock, was first; Mr. E. 
Campbell, Cone, Gourcck, second; and Mr. H. Crichton third. 

All the prizes for Dahlias amongst nurserymen were divided 
between Messrs. John Stewart & Sons, Broughty Ferry, and 
W. P. Laird & Sinclair of Dundee. In the gardeners’ class for 
twelve Mr. Neil Glass, gardener to J. C. Bolton, Esq., Carbrook, 
Stirling, was first with some extra fine blooms of Chairman, 
James Service, Flora Wyatt, Henry Walton, Ovid, John Stan- 
dish, Acme oi Perfection, Miss Henshaw, Royal Queen, John 
Neville, James Cocker, and Vice-President. Mr. A. Duncan, 
Greenlaw, Paisley, wassecond, and Mr. McLennan third. Holly- 
hocks were neither superior nor plentiful. The best came from 
Mr. G. Dingwell, Ardcck, Draco. Roses were very poor, and do 
not call for any special remark. 

French and African Marigolds were exceedingly fine. For 


| French varieties Mr. J. Galloway, Colinsburgh, Fife, was first, 


and Mr. M. Cuthbertson, gardener to J. Dobbie, Esq., Rothezay, 
was first in the other secticn. Asters were also well shown, as 
were also Phloxes, Pentstemons, and cut flowers of other herba- 
ceous plents. 


DINNER-TABLE DEcoRATION, Bouquets, &c.—There was & poor 
competition for the dinner-table decorations, only three appear- 
ing in this class. The first prize was awarded to Mr. James 
Whitton, foreman, Glamis Castle. This table, which was con- 
siderably in advance of the other two, had a centrepiece of 
flowers with a plant of Dracena Draco on each side, which were 
rather large or spreading for the width of the table; small 
flowers and dishes of Pines, Grapes, Peaches, &c., completed the 
arrangement. The winner of the second prize was Mr. Ross, 
St. Martin’s Abbey, Perth; Mr. J. Young, Nethergate, Dundee, 
being third. This part of the Exhibition was largely patronised, 
and itis a pity there was not what might have been termed a 
really first-class arrangement amongst them. 

We never saw more bouquets shown together in Scotland. 
With one or two exceptions every one of them was composed 
of as many flowers as might have made three bouquets of the 
same size. Mr. W. Bron was first for the table bouquet, and for 
three hand bouquets Mr. D. Middleton was first and Mr. G. 
Maclure, gardener to John Milne, Esq., Edinburgh, was second, 
and D. & W. Croll, Castle Street, Dundee, third. Mr. W. Milne, 
Woodhouse, Loughborough, Leicester, was first for the button- 
hole bouquets, and W. P. Laird & Sinclair second. We could 
not entirely comprehend what was aimed at in some of the 
floral devices, excepting one, which was a very good imitation 
of a revolving fire-squirter at an illumination, The miniature 
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flower gardens were mostly good in design, but much in want | caterpillars, delighting in the work, but I daresay would not 


of something grean to tone down the glare of colour. A very 
good window garden box was shown by Mr. Thomson, 10, High 
Street, Dundee. f 

VEGETABLES.—Thess made a very excellent display, indeed 
we have rarely seen a finer, and for quantity this department 
quite surpassed anything that has been seen this year. In 
many of the large baskets there would be two good barrowloads 
of vegetables, and although roughly put together the produce 
was mostly of a very superior kind. Mr. Low, gardener to J. 
Paton, Esq., Viewforth, Stirling, was first for the fifteen sorts ; 
Mr. P. McArthur, Newport, second; and Mr. H. Morrisson, 
third. Turnips, Carrots, Parsnips, Celery, Leeks, Onions, Beet, 
&e., were grand. Mr. Rust was first for two Cauliflowers; Mr. 
E. Campbell second; and Mr. D. Lamond third with a couple 
of Veitch’s Autumn Giant, one of which was the finest head 
there. Peas were poor. Cabbages, Savoys, Early Greens and 
such like were firsi-rate, but Cucumbers were very small. The 
prizes offered by Mr. Munro fora brace of his Duke of Edinburgh 
were gained by Mr. H. Fowler; Mr. J. Methven, gardener to 
Col. Campbell, Blytheswood, Renfrew; and Mr. J. Brown, gar- 
dener to C. S.H. D. Moray, Esq., Crieff, but none of their fruit 
= ell as any of the others showed the true character of the 

uke. 

Potatoes were numerous and of fine quality. For twelve 
varieties Mr. T. H. Miln, Linlathen, came first with fine tubers 
of Royal Ashleaf Kidney, Robson’s Challenge, Snowflake, Fenn’s 
Early White Kidney, Fenn’s Perfection Kidney, Bresee’s Peer- 
less, White Don, Cheshire Chester, Gauldry’s Harly,and Smith’s 
Harly. Mr. Fairgrieve, Dunkeld, who was second, had some 
good tubers of Harly Rose, Sutton’s Flourball, Dalmahoy, Ex- 
celsior, Fortyfold, and Patérson’s Victoria. Other prizetakers 
were Mr. Farquhar, Mr. Cowieson, Mr. P. Robertson, Mr. J. 
Thomson, Mr. P. Nicholl, and Mr. 'T. Aublett; the best tubers 
in their collections being Vermont Beauty, Early Vermont, 
Early Goodrich, Webb’s Improved Kidney, Sutton’s Hundred- 
fold Fluke, and American Rose. 

MisceLLangeous Exureits.— Messrs. James Veitch & Sons 
exhibited a large number of fine orchard-house trees in pots, 
each one bearinz a splendid crop of fruit; the varieties being 
chiefly Salway, Magdala, and Sea Hugle Peaches; Byron, Pine 
Apple, and other Nectarines; different kinds of Pears, &c. These 
were quite a new feature at the Scotch shows, and they were 
greatly admired. The same firm sent some Vines in pots ready 
for fruiting of this year’s growth, and their fine development 
was the subject of general remark. Messrs. Dickson & Oo., 
Edinburgh, sent a stand of cut Viola blooms, the best of which 
were The Tory, Pilrig Park, Peach Blossom, Alpha, Golden 
Bedder, Dickson’s King, Modesty, Pallida, Climax, and Pictu- 
vata. A good many articles in the way of rustic flower vases 
and such like ornaments were contributed by local firms, but 
these will be of little interest to our readers. No prizes were 
offered for pot Vines, but Mr. M’Donald, Kinnettles, sent Black 
Hamburghs in fruit, which were awarded an extra prize. 

The Judges were as follows:—Fruit, Mr. Thomson, Tweed 
Vineyard, Clovenfords ; Mr. Fowler, Castle Kennedy ; Mr. Dunn, 
Dalkeith Park; Mr. Webster, Gordon Castle ; Mr. Cole, Feltham; 
Mr. Mathieson, Meikleour. Plants, Mr. Thomson, Drumlanrig ; 
Dr. Moore, Glasnevin; Mr. B. §. Williams, London; Mr. J. 
MacNab, Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh; Mr. Fraser, 
Canonmills; Mr. T. Baines, Southgate, London. Cut Flowers, 
Mr. Downie, Edinburgh; Mr. Wyness, Montrose; Mr. Paul, 
Paisley. Vegetables, Mr. Connacher, St. Fort; Mr. Mitchell, 
Panmure House ; Mr. Laurie, Kdzell; and Mr. Gow, Hallyburton. 


FEATHERED HELPS IN GARDENS. 


«Tyrone IncuMBENT”’ says that he differs from mo as 
regards bantams eating slugs, as he has tried his fowls with 
them over and over again, and found them an object of dislike. 
I think his experience and mine may bo easily squared though 
seeming so different. Fowls are grain-eating birds; they, how- 
ever, take animal food in different forms as relishes, not as 
their'staple food. When in a garden they delight to pick up 
small insects, worms, slugs, &:., and if they are at liberty the 
whole or part of the day, they, eating the small things, cause 
in time a garden to be marvellously clear of these pests. But 
collect a whole mass of slugs, most probably the largest, and 
give them as food, the birds are then disgusted with them. 

This is not peculiar to birds. Here is my fox terrier: if I 
throw him a large hunch of bread he will not eat it, but if I 
break it into dainty morgels he catches each in his mouth and 
eats it, adding a gratefal wag of his tail. There are my pigeons: 
if I give them a huge Lettuce they don’t touch it, but they de- 
light to pluck in the garden atthe growing plants. There is in 
the case of the bantams the search, the scratch, the find, ‘“ the 
sport,” so.to speak, and the run of the hons after a dainty 
morsel, Bantam chicks will clear a bed of Mignonette of 


eat them if shut up. They will pluck clean of aphides a Rose 
branch. All this I can testify from observation. But a loath- 
some mass of huge slugs cast in a heap before bantams would 
be left by them. 

Sparrows, too, cleanse Cabbage plants, delighting to hunt 
for the caterpillars. Ducks are, of course, insectivorous natu- 
rally, and will demolish slugs, snails, &e. I have been told 
that the Emerald Isle, green from its humidity, abounds much 
more than our drier and browner England in slugs, snails, &. 
Given 9 small garden, and a few black bantams—they are not 
inclined to straying so far as some others—and that garden 
will in time become singularly free from insect pests.— 
Wittsurre Recror. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

ArcHER’s Court, noticed in our last, is a manor in the 
parish of River held in the reign of Kdward I. of the king in 
capite ‘by the sergeantry and service of holding the king's 
head between Dover and Whitsond as offen as it should happen 
for him to pass the sea between those ports, and there should 
be octasion for it.”—(Rcb. Esch. N. 34.) It was then held by 
Solomon de Champs, from whom it descended to a family 
named Archer or L’Archer, from whom it derived its name. 


—— Tue useful discussion meetings of the WimBLEDON 
GARDENERS’ SocrETy began on the 8th inst. in the lecture 
hall of the village library, when Mr. Ollerhead commenced 
the reading of a comprehensive essay on winter-flowering 
plants. The chair was occupied by Mr. Lyon, gardener to 
A. Schlusser, Esq. The evenings are as yet too short, neces- 
sitating a late hour for the commencement of business, to 
ensure a large attendance, yet about twenty gardeners attended, 
several of whom took part in the discussion and suppleménted 
thereading of the paper by the expression of useful hints. 
The plants noticed were the Poinsettia, Huphorbia jacquiniz- 
flora, Eucharis amazonica, Centropogon, and Sctitellaria. The 
reading of the essay will be resumed at the next meeting, and 
in due time will be placed at our disposal according to an 
intimation obligingly furnished by Mr. Ollerhead. Votes of 
thanks to the Chairman and to the author of the essay brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


—— Satur brine impregnated with the blood, &c., of herrings 
or other fish is a good manure. Mixed with five times its 
measure of water it may be applied between the rows of any 
of the Cabbage tribe, and to Rhubarb, Beetroot, and Artichokes, 
says one who has tried it. 


An InTERNATIONAL Exurpition will be held in Carr 
Town in 1877 in a building to bs erected for the purpose by 
consent of the Colonial Government. It will include manu- 
factures of all kinds. The date fixed for the opening is 
February 15th, and everything intended for the Exhibition 
must be shipped from London not later than during the first 
week in December, 1876. Intending exhibitors should com- 
municate immediately with Mr. Edmund Johnson, Commissaire 
Délégué, at the European Central Offices of the Exhibition, 
3, Castle Street, Holborn, London. 3 


—— Mr. J. Gapp writes, ‘“‘I have found the Cuckoo most 
helpful in ridding large plantations of Gooseberry trees from 
caterpillars, and by leaving the birds unmolested they have 
become comparatively tame, not caring to fly away at the ap- 
proach of anyone. P 

‘‘T have grown CANADIAN WoNDER Bran for four years and 
haye proved it an enormous cropper, but it requires planting 
2 good distance apart so that each plant may develope itself. 

‘“‘OF the new Pras Dr. Mactean is one of the best, 
coming-in as 2 second early, a good croppor, with large pods 
well filled, and good in quality, and being dwarf a most useful 
Pea for small gardens. Of the tall Peas none have stood-out 
the dry weather like Williams’s Emperor of the Marrows, and 
for quality nothing surpasses it.” 

—— Marécuat Nie Ross, writes one of its very successful 
growers, never produces its blooms so freely as from shoots 
which are made in September. Shoots which are now being 
made should therefore be preserved, cutting away any weak, 
scrubby, spur-like parts of the bush in order that the free- 
growing shoots can have light and air to mature them. Very 
luxuriant shoots which occasionally appear, and which appro- 
priate too much the sap of the bush, should be stopped, and 
the growth will consequently be equalised. Free-growing, mo- 
derately strong growths should be encouraged, and these if not 
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shortened, or shortened but very slightly, will be covered next 
summer with ‘‘ golden flowers,” such as no other Rose nor 
other plant can produce. A little assistance in the way of 
pruning given to Maréchal Niel now will be more effectual 
than will any amount of cutting performed in the winter. 


—— WE have received from the Rey. H. H. Dombrain a 
remarkable example of FASCIATION OF GROWTH IN THE CucuUM- 
BER. On the portion of Vines sent to us there were twelve 
fruits showing in a length of stem of 3 inches, six of the fruits 
being from 6 to 9inches in length, the others smaller. The 
stem was quite flat and 1} inch in diameter. The cluster 
presented a very singular appearance. 

—— EDUPHORBIA JACQUINLEFLORA is well known as one of the 
most brilliant and effective of winter-flowering plants. Especi- 
ally as affording elegant sprays for cutting for room-decoration 
is this plant valuable. In order to produce these sprays in the 
greatest abundance and in the finest condition the plants 
should be planted out. The best place for planting them and the 
mode of growing and training them is that which has been this 
year adopted by Mr. Ollerhead at Wimbledon House. At the 
back of the Pine pits about a foot of the plunging material was 
removed and replaced with soil. - In this a row of Euphorbias 
was planted close to the back wall of the pit, and three rows 
of wires were stretched, supported by sticks, to train the plants 
to. These plants now form a hedge about 4 feet high, and in 
due time will produce thousands of brilliant sprays which can- 
not fail to be of great value. The heat of the Pine stove and 
full exposure to light have been exactly suitable for the robust 
growth of the Euphorbias, and they do not in the slightest 
degree interfere with the Pines. The Huphorbias in fact form 
an agreeable hedge, and occupy space which is invariably un- 
occupied. We have never seen this plant so perfectly ‘‘ at 
home” as in the place and by the mode of culture now 
referred to, and we have seldom seen any practice more 
worthy of note and imitation. 

—— Amonest the numerous decorative plants employed in 
the ornamentation of BarrerszA Park may be seen plunged 
in the grass standard plants or miniature trees of the Pomg- 
GRANATE—Punica granatum. These arrest the notice of visitors 
by their bright scarlet blossoms, which are freely produced. 
The stems of these plants are about 2 feet in height, and their 
heads are 2 feet in diameter; the foliage is healthy. These 
specimens are thoroughly distinct in character from the sur- 
rounding subjects, and are both novel and effective. 


— Tue splendid dish of Crawrorp’s Earty PxracHEs 
recently exhibited before the Fruit Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society denote that this fine American Peach is 
worthy the attention of those proposing to add to their col- 
lections. The fruits were exceedingly large, nearly round, and 
of an orange colour mottled with red. This is a most distinct 
and imposing variety, and is found by Mr. Miles to be of excel- 
lent quality, and the tree is hardy and afree bearer. Dr. Hogg, 
in the ‘‘ Fruit Manual,’’ describes this as a ‘very large and 
most delicious Peach, with a yellow flesh like an Apricot, and 
is deserving of very extensive cultivation.” At the fine exhi- 
bition of Peaches at the Alexandra Palace last year Mr. Cole- 
man easily secured the first prize with Crawford’s Early, and 
we are informed by others who have grown it that it is a 
variety of the first order of merit. i 


M. Napavtt pe Bourron, a French savant, has sent to 
the Society of Acclimatisation, through M. Drouyn de Lhuys, 
the HERBARIUM collected by Daubenton, the great friend of his 
illustrious ancestor. The herbarium was collected at Mont- 
bard when Daubenton was busy in the erection of a sheep- 
house, which led to the introduction into France of the first 
merinos.—(Nature.) 

— Ar the usual monthly meeting of the HorticuLtuRAL 
Cuvs held at the Club House, 3, Adelphi Terrace, on Wednesday 
last, the following gentlemen were admitted members :—John 
C. Quennell, M.D., Brentwood, Essex; A. B. Cater, Bath; and 
Joseph F. Mestin, 20, Spring Gardens, S.W., and Haverstock 
Hill. 


PropaGATING XANTHOCERAS SoRBIFOLIA. — M. Riyiére 
states that this beautiful new shrub is rather difficult.to raise 
from cuttings in the ordinary way, but that it may be propagated 
with the greatest freedom by means of root-cuttings formed 
from small portions of the root. 


WE omitted to note that Mr. George of Putney Heath 
exhibited blooms of his new seedling Iyy-LEAvED GERANIUMS 
at South Kensington last week. The new yarieties, both in 
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colour and the form of their flowers, far surpass the older 
sorts. The flowers exhibited were of a rosy salmon colour, and 
of a shape resembling the zonals. The new seedlings are also 
very compact in habit and floriferous. 


— Tue Journal of the Society of Arts states that chief 
among the timber trees of New Zealand is the Kauri Pryz. 
These trees in some instances have been found 15 feet in 
diameter and 150 feet in height. On an average they may be 
estimated as yielding, when sawn into conveniently-sized 
boards, between 6000 and 7000 feet of timber, the market price 
of which at the mills is from 9s. 6d. to 11s. 6d. per 100 feet. 
The wood is in great demand for cabinet-making, which gives 
it a special value. An illustration of this occurred some time 
ago, when a tree was cut by a settler residing about eighteen 
miles north of Auckland. The trunk of this tree was 40 feet 
high and 37 feet in circumference, and it yielded when sawn 
22,000 feet of rich mottled Kauri, which was sold for £500, 
leaving, after deducting £200 for expenses connected with the 
cutting of the tree and getting it to market, a clear profit 
of £300. The gum which exudes from the tree is especially 
an Auckland product, being found in no other part of the 
world. Over a large area of land which has been exhausted 
by Kauri forest in past ages, and is now barren and almost 
unfit for cultivation, the gum that has exuded from the dead 
trees is found at a depth of 2 to 3 feet. This gumis an im- 
portant article of commerce, being found valuable for the 
manufacture of varnish; and its importance may be estimated 
from the fact that in the last three years for which the 
statistics are complete—namely, 1870, 1871, and 1872—no less 
than 14,276 tons of the gum were exported, the value of which 
amounted to £497,179. The production of this article is 
entirely due to the aboriginal natives, and to this they are 
stimulated by the presence of Huropean purchasers. The 
buying price of first-class Kauri gum at Auckland in March, 
1874, was £30 to £33 per ton. At that price the gum-diggers 
would earn from 30s. to £4 a-week, according to the nature of 
the field they were working on. The average earnings would, 
however, be about £2 a-week. 


— Preserving THE ConouR oF Drizp Fuiowsrs.—M. 
Boulade recommends the following plan for preserving the 
colours of flowers of the herbarium:—Lay out the flowers 
between several sheets of unsized paper—filtering paper; 
place these sheets between two fire-bricks, and put the whole 
in a stove or oven heated to 60° to 70° Cent. Change the 
papers after an hour. After two or three hours the flowers 
will be sufficiently dried, and their colours preserved. 


—— lLiycorersicuM cERASIFORME.—A friend writing from 
Leyden last week, after alluding to some of the more interesting 
objects with which he was impressed on visiting the Botanic 
Gardens, specially alludes to this plant, and he seems to have 
been greatly impressed with its beauty. He says, ‘‘ There is 
now a little plant, Lycopersicum cerasiforme, in the open 
border, which is indeed very beautiful. It is literally covered 
with a profusion of large scarlet flowers, the effect of which 
is splendid.” —(Irish Farmers’ Gazette.) 


NEW EDITION. 


Choice Stove and Greenhouse Ornamental-leaved Planis. By 
Brensamin S. Wiurams, Victoria and Paradise Nurseries, 
Upper Holloway, London. Y 


From the great success of the author as a cultivator of plants 
his works have met with a large share of acceptance by horti- 
cultural readers. A second edition of the work relating to 
ornamental-foliaged plants having been called for, an excellent 
volume is produced containing notices of plants which haye 
been introduced since the issue of the first edition, and much 
fresh practical matter is alsoincorporated. The work contains 
reliable information on all matters relating to the cultivation 
of plants. It is full, yet concise; is intelligibly written, and 
is worthy of a place in every gardener’s library. As better 
showing the nature of the work we extract from the preface :— 

“The cultivation of ornamental-leaved plants is much easier 
than that of plants prown entirely for the beauty of their flowers. 
This will be readily understood on a moment’s reflection. To 
produce plants profusely adorned with flowers close attention is 
required in resting, in shifting, and starting into growth at the 
proper season, and other matters of importance, all which is 
fully explained in the volume devoted entirely to the ornamental- 
flowering plants ; but the plants now under consideration have 
to be treated upon quite a different principle, for as their beauty 
is to be sought in their foliage, the object should be to make 
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them grow as vigorous as possibla from the earliest stages, so 
that their characters may be seen at an early period of their 
existence, and those kinds which are not deciduous require to 
be kept in a growing state nearly the whole year, which differs 
materially from the treatment necessary for most plants required 
to produce a large crop of flowers. The deciduous or annual- 
leaved kinds, such as Caladiums, give very little trouble, but 
yield an abundance of their charming leaves provided an ample 
supply of water and moderate heat be maintained. The details 
of cultivation will, however, follow in its proper sequence, and 
therefore need not be further referred to bere. Letus rather ad- 
dress ourselves to dispel the too prevalent idea that the class of 
plants to which these pages are devoted require a great amount 
of heat. This may indeed be true in regard to most of the 
plants from the low grounds of the islands in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, and also from most other low countries within the 
tropics, and that a great many plants of this class require 
ordinary stove heat we do not attempt to deny, but rather add 
they will not exist without it; but between these is an immense 
quantity of grand ‘foliaged’ plants which have for a number 
of years been looked upon as purely stove plants, but which we 
now find not only thrive well in the greenhouse and conservatory, 
but actually grow in the open air during the summer months. 
Nor is this any matter for astonishment when we reflect that 
even Palms, which we usually associate in our minds with 
great heat, are said to existin abundance in the forest-clad slopes 
of the Andes at some 7000 and 8000 feet altitude, and the same 
may be said of many species from the Himalayas. With these 
are found many plants which would be beautiful ornaments to 
our cool houses if their natural positions were only more often 
borne in mind by the cultivator. It cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon the attention of colfectors that an account of the 
position, the altitude, and natural surroundings of every plant 
they gather is of the greatest assistance to the practical man at 
home, and that through want of such knowledge many valuable 
and beautiful plants have been lost to cultivation after having 
been introduced in a living state to this country. 

‘Besides the Indian and tropical American plants we have 
moreover those of Australia, New Zealand, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, all of which countries supply us with an immense 
quantity of ornamental-leaved plants, and every year only 
reveals to us the fact that richer treasures are yet in store for 
whoever searches for them.” 

As evidencd that the volume is not exclusively devoted to 
aristocratic plants we quote a useful chapter on WINDOW PLANTS 
AND PLANTS SUITABLE FOR INDOOR DECORATION :— 


““A few years ago what little window gardening or room 
decoration was carried on was done by the aid of flowers only. 
Such as Geraniums, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, and a few other 
summer-blooming plants formed the chief supply, which was 
varied in winter by the addition of the Chinese Primula and 
the Cineraria, thus leaving the apartments empty and dreary 
just at the time when plants would have been most appreciated. 
‘To supply this want Ferns were first taken into favour, and most 
elegant decorative agents they are, but unfortunately the greater 
portion of them are too delicate in texture to withstand the dry 
atmosphere which is necessarily maintained in a dwelling-house. 
To obviate this miniature greenhouses were invented by Mr. 
N. B. Ward, an enthusiastic lover of this race of plants, and 
these have ever since been called ‘ Ward’s Cases’ or ‘ Wardian 
Cases,’ and are most extensively used. Indeed, many large 
and interesting collections of Ferns are cultivated by amateurs 
who have no other accommodation but such as these cases afford, 
and to whom they thus become a never-ending source of enjoy- 
ment. In addition to their adaptability for the cultivation of 
Ferns, they are eminently suited also for the growth of many of 
the smaller-growing plants remarkable for the beauty of their 
leaves, and which, although too fragile to stand in a room un- 
protected, yet become objects of great interest when grown in 
cases. There are several kinds of Orchids which succeed ad- 
mirably in these structures, and afford much additional interest ; 
we allude to the various species of Sophronites, which are 
adapted for small blocks to be suspended from the roof; to 
several species of Lycaste and Odontoglossum; to the most 
showy kinds of Stellis and Pleurothallis, as well as some of the 
Maxillarias and Cypripediums. 

“The groundwork of these cases should be composed of 
ornamental-foliaged plants—plants with a robust constitution 
and somewhat stout or coriaceous leaves, examples of which 
may be found amongst Palms and the different species of Dra- 
cena, Croton, Agave, Yucca, Ficus, and many other genera. 
Amongst these the plants in flower should be arranged with a 
view to give life to the picture. These latter must, however, be 
renewed as soon as the blooms are past. Jardinettes and vases 
for dinner-table decoration should be filled alternately with 
leafage and flowering plants to prevent sameness of appearance. 

“Tt has occurred to us that many would be glad of a little 
timely advice as to the management of their open-air window 
plants and window boxes, and although these do not come 
exactly within the meaning of the heading of this chapter, we 


shall be excused for devoting a little space to this object 
Plants grown in pots and in boxes outside windows are in many 
instances miserable objects; on the other hand, many persons 
succeed in maintaining a gay and varied display in them nearly 
all the year round, which is ample proof that it is possible to 
do so if proper selections are made and sufiicient care and 
attention are bestowed. Ivies of various kinds have a beautiful 
appearance when trained neatly round the window, and form 
an elegant framework for the plants, besides having a cheerful 
aspect during the dull winter months. During summer they 
may be removed if desirable, and such plants as Pilogyne suavis 
(German Ivy), Cobwa scandens variegata, Hardenbergia mono- 
phylla, and various other plants used in their place. One of 
the most beautiful window arrangements we ever saw was a 
framework of Ivy upon which was trained Clematis Jackmanni; 
another consisted of Clematis lanuginosa candida upon the same 
background. These and many other varieties of this genus can- 
not be surpassed for this purpose; we must, however, in passing 
remind our readers that they will require occasional applications 
of weak artificial manure to prevent them becoming exhausted 
—an occurrence which would only lead to disappointment and 
loss of time. : 

“Tn the summer season window boxes should never be without 
a few plants of Mignonette, as its delicate fragrance is not sur- 
passed by that of any other flower. This can be easily ac- 
complished by dropping a few seeds upon the soil every three 
or four weeks, so that young plants may take the place of older 
ones which may be robbing the other occupants of their space. 
One or two plants with ornamental leaves should be placed in 
each box, and the remaining space should be filled up with 
flowering plants according to the available supply. As the 
plants become shabby they should be removed to the store 
ground and their places be filled up by others. We may add 
that if the growth of spring bulbs is attempted a double set of 
boxes will be needed, so that the bulbs may be planted in 
autumn, covered with ashes or other protecting material, and 
not brought into position until tolerably advanced. This 
arrangement will allow the windows to be decorated with a few 
flowers and ornamental plants during even the depth of winter.” 

After making these copious extracts it is not necessary to 
add more than that the work is attractive, instructive, and 
entertaining throughout. 


WORSLEY HALL, 
THE FLOWER GARDEN AND PLEASURE GROUNDS. 

Tue pleasure grounds are quite sixty acres in extent, and 
are parted from the kitchen gardens by a belt of forest trees 
and an undergrowth of Rhododendrons, through which we pass 
by a shady walk. How often do we see plantations not far 
from princely mansions with an undergrowth of brambles, 
scrubby trees, and weeds; whereas by a very little attention 
and not much expense Laurels or Rhododendrons might be 
planted, which form a good cover for game and add greatly to 
the beauty and value of an estate. Skirting the pleasure 
grounds are noble bushes of Rhododendrons and Portugal 
Laurels, which form in certain positions sheltered nooks. On 
the closely shaven lawn are a few raised beds planted with 
succulents. One was very effective, and had for a centre Sem- 
pervivum tabuleforme and §. californicum, with an edging of 
Mesembryanthemum cordifolium variegatum planted at inter- 
vals with a large-foliaged Sempervivum. In this portion of 
the grounds are some noble specimens of Araucaria imbricata. 
Here, too, did Her Majesty the Queen plant a Wellingtonia 
gigantea, and her eldest daughter, now Princess Frederick 
William of Prussia, an Oak; and right well has it taken to the 
soil, while the Californian monarch looks wretchedly out of place 
and in a dying condition, the same as it is to be found every- 
where in the neighbourhood of large and smoky towns. Here 
also we find the rosery, and it is certainly placed in a position 
where Roses might be enjoyed, but it is not such as would be 
chosen by a rosarian who wished to grow fine flowers. It is 
quite surrounded by a tall hedge and overshaded with lofty 
trees, which are near enough to send their fibrous roots into 
the Rose beds. The Rose bushes looked as well as could be 
expected under the circumstances. 

- From this point we very soon reach the terrace garden in 
front of the Hall, where the full extent of the grounds is taken 
in at one view. This portion is divided from the large geo- 
metrical garden by a substantial balustraded wall. A beautiful 
lake four or five acres in extent terminates the dressed ground. 
At the south-east side of the grounds, bounded by the aforesaid 
Rhododendrons and Laurels, we notice on the banks of the 
Duke’s Canal the Queen’s landing stage; beyond that the 
famous foundry of Nasmyth, where the’ steam hammer was 
first used. Further still in the distance is that characteristic 
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feature in English landscape the tall square church tower—in 
this instance of Eccles church. More to the south and looking 
over the lake in the extreme distanco are the Derbyshire hills, 
and between our present position and the hills a railway train 
is speeding to its destination, and we are told that it is now 
in the middle of the Chat Moss. More church spires and taller 
chimneys vomiting sulphurous smoke, which accounts for the 
stunted growth of many species of Coniferw, are seen; and in 
the far distance, and when the sky is clear, are to be seen the 
hills of Wales and Shropshire. 

Returning to the garden, which is best described as a series 
of terraces sloping from the Hall to the lake, and even beyond 
the Hall, as there are two terraces rising on the north side, 
which partly serve as a shelter from the wintry blast; five 
terraces more constitute that portion of the ground between 
us and the lake. This is a noble sheet of water with a pretty 
little island, which it is intended to connect with the mainland 
by an ornamental bridge. 

The geometrical garden was laid out by Mr. Markham Nes- 
field, but the present plan is a modification of his. Portions 
of the attenuated scrollwork in imitation of Brussels carpets, 
which he was so fond of introducing into his designs, have 
been turfed over, and a much more simple and appropriate 
plan has been the result. Small beds and elaborate scrollwork 
designs are not in keeping with the surroundings at Worsley 
Hall. On this terrace there is also a very elegant fountain 
designed in bronze by Valdousé. It was exhibited and much 
admired in the first Great Exhibition of 1851. The central 
group is formed of storks, kingfishers, and Water Lilies. On 
the lowest terrace there are also flower-garden designs, with 
fountains in the centre and beds of the finer Rhododendrons 
and other shrubs. On the west side of the Hall is the croquet 
ground, which is surrounded on one side with beds of scroll- 
work in Box and spar, and on the other with a series of cir- 
cular beds. 

The carriage drive from the Hall to the lodge is through an 
avenue of Lime trees, which had been planted too close to the 
side; and although they are of considerable size Mr. Upjohn 
has successfully transplanted a number of them, removing 
them further from the verge. The whole of the pleasure 
grounds as well as the kitchen gardens are in excellent order, 
and reflect very great credit upon Mr. Upjohn and his staff of 
workmen. 

A plan of one of the flower-garden designs is appended: it 
is laid down on gravel, the beds being surrounded by Box 
edging and relieved by grass. Both in design and planting it 
is very efiective.—J. Dovenas. 


REFERENCES TO THE DESIGN. 


5, Geranium Madame Vaucher and 
blue Pansy mixed. 

6, Geranium Madame Rudersdorff 
and blue Pansy mixed. 

7, Star, Crystal Palace Gem Gera- 
nium ; angles, Lobelia speciosa. 


1, Grass. 

2, Geranium Mrs. Pollock, edged 
with Lobelia pumila grandiflora. 

8, Geranium Glorious. 

4, Geranium Christine, edged 
Geranium Bijou. 


with 


EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENING. 
No. 18. 
WILLIAM CURTIS. 

Mr. Curtis was the eldest son of Mr. John Curtis of Alton 
in Hampshire, a tanner. He was born in the year 1746. 
When about eight years of age he was placed under the care 
of Mr. Vindin, who at that time kept a very respectable school 
about a mile from that town. Mr. Curtis remained at this 
seminary under Mr. Vindin and-his successor Mr. Ducker till 
about the age of fourteen, when, to his great regret (for he had 
now begun to relish and to know the value of classical acqui- 
sitions), he was taken away and bound apprentice to his 
grandfather, an apothecary at Alton. 

It was during this period that Mr. Curtis was led to his first 
studies inbotany. The house contiguous to that in which Mr. 
Curtis lived was the ‘‘Crown Inn.’’ The ostler, Mr. John 
Lagg, a sober steady man, was a person of uncommonly strong 
sense, and, though an unlettered man, with the assistance of 
Gerard’s and Parkinson’s unwieldy volumes, had gained go 
complete a knowledge of plants that not one could be brought 
to him which he could not name without hesitation. This 
struck Mr. Curtis’s young mind most forcibly, and brought 
into action those powers which have made him so famous. In 
a very short time his indefatigable zeal had made him practi- 
cally acquainted with most of the wild plants of his neighbour- 
hood, especially those which related to medicine. 

But this first practical acquaintance with plants had been 


gained under the direction of the laborious and obscure system 
of the old school. The Linnwan system began now to be much 
talked of. Mr. Curtis happened to meet with Berkenhout’s 
botanical lexicon ; and this was almost the only book on the 
theory of botany which he had been able to procure during 
his residence at Alton. His apprenticeship there now drawing 
to a conclusion, his friends thought it necessary that he should 
be settled in London. 

He first lived with Mr. George Vaux, surgeon, in Pudding 
Lane, and afterwards with Mr. Thomas Talwin, apothecary of 
Gracechurch Street, to whose business he succeeded. During 
the period of his residing with these gentlemen Mr. Curtis 
attended St. Thomas’s Hospital and the anatomical lectures 
there given by Mr. Else, as well as the lectures of Dr. George 
Fordyce, senior physician to that hospital. Dr. Fordyce, con- 
vinced of the necessity of botanical knowledge to medical stu- 
dents, was in the practice of accompanying his pupils into the 
fields and meadows near town, chiefly for the purpose of in- 
structing them in the principles of the science of botany. On 
these occasions Mr. Curtis frequently had the honour of assist- 
ing the doctor in demonstrating the plants which occurred ; 
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' frequently the talk of demonstration was confided wholly to 


Mr. Curtis. These instructions were gratuitous, and, no doubt, 
gave him that confidence of superiority which justly led him 
to the idea of imparting knowledge by the various modes of 
lecture and publication, which he afterwards so successfully 
pursued. 

Mr. Curtis for some time gave public lectures in botany, 
taking his pupils with him into the fields and woods in the 
neighbourhood of London. Nothing could be more pleasant 
than these excursions. At dinner-time the plants collected in 
the walk were produced and demonstrated; but the demon- 
stration was enlivened with all that fund of natural humour 
which was always uppermost in Mr. Curtis’s disposition. 

Mr. Curtis with great judgment hud connected the study of 
entomology with that of botany, and accordingly about the 
year 1771 published his instructions for collecting and pre- 
serving insects ; and in the year 1772 a translation of the 
‘“Fundamenta Entomologie” of Linnwjus. He was now 
known to many gentlemen of the first abilities in the know- 
ledge of natural history ; among the rest to Mr. Alchorne of 
the Mint. This gentleman had officiated, pro tempore, as de- 
monstrator of botany to the Society of Apothecaries on the 
resignation of Mr. Hudson, and conceiving that it would be 
both honourable and advantageous to Mr. Curtis to be placed 
in that situation, he recommended him in the handsomest 
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terms to the Society, and he was accordingly chosen to that 
office. He continued in this situation several years, but at 
length finding it interfered too much with his professional 
duties resigned it. 

Before this resignation took place Mr. Curtis had become 
intimately acquainted with Thomas White, Esq., brother of 
the Rev. Gilbert White of Selborne, Hants. Mr. White was a 
gentleman of learniny, extensive reading, and much science. 
In conjunction with him Mr. Curtis occupied a very small 
garden for the culture of British plants near the Grange Road, 
at the bottom of Bermondsey Street. It was here that Mr. 
Curtis first conceived the design of publishing his great work, 
the ‘‘ Flora Londinensis,’’ having the good fortune to meet 
with an artist of uncommon talent in Mr. Kilburn, and re- 
ceiving from Mr. White, especially in his three first Fasciculi, 
much and most valuable assistance. 

The Grange Road garden was soon found too small for Mr. 
Curtis’s extensive ideas. He therefore took a larger piece of 
ground in Lambeth Marsh, where he soon collected the largest 
collection of British plants ever brought together into one 
place. But there was something ungenial in the air of this 
place, which made it extremely difficult to preserve sea plants 
and many of the rare annuals which are adapted to an elevated 
situation ; an evil rendered worse every year by the increased 
number of buildings around. This led his active mind, ever 
anxious for improvement, to inquire for a more favourable 
soil and purer air. This at length he found at Brompton. 
Here he procured a spacious territory, in which he had the 
pleasure of seeing his wishes gratified to the utmost extent of 
reasonable expectation. Here he continued to his death. 

Several years previous to this, Mr. Curtis finding it incom- 
patible with the duties of his profession as an apothecary to 
give up so much of his time as he wished to his favourite pur- 
suits, first took in a partner, and soon after declined the prac- 
tice of physic altogether, devoting himself to the study of 
natural history. He had now nothing to depend upon for a 
livelihood but the precarious profits of his botanic garden and 
his publications. The ‘ Flora Londinensis’’ was an object of 
universal admiration, and on this he bestowed unwearied care. 
But the sale of the work never equalled its unrivalled merit, 
the number of copies sold scarcely ever exceeded three hundred. 
This was owing partly to the work coming out (a great ad- 
vantage to it in point of accuracy), so slowly; partly to its 
being but little known abroad in consequence of this slowness, 
and at length to the horrid revolution of France. 

Mr. Curtis disdained to have the usual recourse to artifice 
aud increased price to enable him to carry on the sale. But 
by a happy judgment, about the year 1787, he projected the 
plan of his ‘‘ Botanical Magazine.” What the sterling merit 
of his ‘‘ Flora”? could not accomplish, this comparatively 
speaking inferior performance procured him most readily. The 
nature of this publication had in it such a captivating ap- 
pearance, was so easily purchaseable, and was executed with 
so much taste and accuracy, that it at once became popular ; 
and from its unvaried continuance in excellence and popu- 
larity continued to be a mine of wealth to him to the very 
day of his death, contributing at the same time not a little to 
the increase of his botanical fame, from the number of original 
and excellent observations interspersed through the work. _ 

The mode of publication adopted in the ‘‘ Botanical Maga- 
zine”’ held out a tempting lure to similar productions. Hence, 
among others, the ‘‘ English Botany” of Dr. Smith and Mr. 
Sowerby took its origin. Unfortunately Mr. Curtis considered 
the publication of this work as an act of hostility against him- 
self, neither would he allow himself to be persuaded to the 
contrary. It was an unfortunate circumstance, and prevented 
him from communicating with Dr. Smith, a real friend to him, 
and even with the Linnzan Society, of which he was one of 
the oldest members, and in which he had a very large number 
of his personal friends. No mischief arose from this untoward 
misconception, the interposition of friends at length softening, 
if not entirely healing, the rankling wound. 

There was not a naturalist of any eminence who did not 
court his acquaintance. There never was a pleasanter com- 
panion than Mr. Curtis: he abounded in innocent mirth, and 
good humour ever floating uppermost gave a pleasant cast to 
everything he said or did. Few people have been known to 
form so correct an opinion of themselves as he. ‘I have no 
pretensions,” said he, in the memoirs which he left with Dr. 
Sims, ‘‘ to be considered as a man of letters or of great mental 
powers. I know myself and my imperfections. A conscious- 


ness of my inabilities makes me diffident, and produces in | 
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me a shyness which some have been ready to construe into 
pride.’’ He was sensible that his excellence consisted in his 
superior discernment when applied to objects of natural history : 
in that respect he had few equals. The following circum- 
stance bears witness to the truth of this remark :—Mr. Cartis 
first discovered the membranous calyptra in Mosses, over- 
looked by Dillenius. To him we owe the discovery that the 
Violas and Oxalises produce seeds all the year through, though 
the latter produce no petals except in the spring, the former 
only sparingly in the autumn. The distinction between Poa 
pratensis and trivialis by the intrafoliaceous membrane is the 
result of Mr. Curtis’s accurate discernment. Many others 
might be mentioned. From this mode of viewing objects other 
writers took the hint; and, undoubtedly, the science of botany 
was much improved by these and such like attentions. 

In ornithology Mr. Curtis was po mean adept. Although 
his musical powers were by no means at all beyond the com- 
mon level, yet in one respect he showed a most exact ear. No 
bird could utter a note, whether its usual one, or that of love, 
or that of fear and surprise, but he could from the sound de- 
termine from what species it proceeded. 

Entomology was always a favourite study with him. Few 
men have observed more: it is only to be regretted that he 
committed so little to paper. He was so familiar with the 
motions of insects that he could almost always declare what 
was the intent of those busy and playful (as it should seem to 
ignorant observers), actions, in which they were so perpetually 
employed. He made a most notable discovery of the cause of 
what is called the honeydew on plants. From repeated obser- 
vations he determined it to be no other than the excrement of 
aphides. 

All Mr. Curtis’s ideas were turned to the benefit of mankind. 
He was the first botanist of note in this country who applied 
botany to the purposes of agriculture. By perpetually cul- 
tivating plants he possessed advantages snperior to any that 
had preceded him, and was thereby enabled to point out to 
the agriculturist the noxious as well as the useful qualities of 
plants, a branch of agriculture rarely attended to. 

Although, as has been before stated, Mr. Curtis’s education 
was very confined, he had acquired some taste. for classic 
literature both ancient and modern, and somewhat of elegance 
and neatness pervaded whatever he took in hand. The form 
of his mind was pourtrayed in his garden, his library, his 
aviary, and even a dry catalogue of plants became from his 
pen an amusing and instructive little volume. His delicacy 
never forsook him, nor would he willingly adopt the coarse 
vulgar names of some of the elder botanists, though sanctioned 
by the authority of Linneus himself. In short, Mr. Cartis 
was an honest, laborious, worthy man, gentle, humane, kind 
to everybody, a pleasant companion, a good master, and a 
steady friend. His ‘‘ Flora Londinensis”’ will be a monumen- 
tum @re perennius. 

He departed this life, July 7th, 1799. The following is‘ in- 
scribed on his tomb :— 

“ Whilo living herbs shall spring profusely wild, 
Or gardens cherish all that’s blythe and gay, 
So long thy works shall please, dear Nature’s child, 
So long thy mem’ry suffer no decay.” 

The remains of Mr. Curtis were deposited, at his own re- 
quest, in Battersea churchyard, opposite the west entrance of 
the church; a place selected by him, probably from its being 
a pleasant place, adjoining the Thames, and the neighbour- 
hood of frequent scenes of enjoyment in herborising excur- 
sions with his pupils, for which the weedy fields of Battersea 
were a peculiarly desirable spot.—(Gentleman’s Magazine, &c.) 


PROFITABLE TIMBER TREES. 


A CORRESPONDENT proposes to plant about ten acres of land 
on a hillside, the soil being clay on chalk. He wishes to plant 
this with trees, which must be cleared off in from twenty to 
thirty years, and asks which will in that time give him the. 
greatest return by the sale of timber? ‘‘ His proposition is to 
plant Larch 3 feet apart each way, and some quick-growing and. 
more valuable timber at about 12 feet apart, such as Ash, Beech, 
Acacia, Chestnut, Lime, and Sycamore,” which he assumes will 
become of more value in the time named than the Larch of 
the same age. He further propounds the following series of 
questions—‘‘1, Are the trees mentioned such as you would re- 
commend for a quick growth and value as timber, and would 
Black Poplar do with Larch or overgrow it? 2, Would 3 feet 
apart be too close, and do you consider it a suitable distance ? 
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3, What preparation should the land have? I could not afford 
to trench it. 4, Is October and November a better time to 
plant than February or March? 5, Would the land pay for 
manuring before the planting is done? 
of Barley and Potatoes this summer. 6, What would be the 
probable value of the timber per acre at the end of twenty-five 
years, including the thinnings previous to that time?” The 
matter of tree-planting is one of general importance, and the 
above questions in reference thereto are very pertinent; we 


therefore publish them with the following commentary from | 
; autumn the soil becomes ameliorated by the frost and air, and 


one who has had experience in tree-planting and the manage- 
ment of plantations. 

I will consider the above questions seriatim, and first say 
that I do not agree with the proposition of planting such trees 
as Ash, Beech, Acacia, Chestnut, Limes, and Sycamore 12 feet 
apart, with Larches between them as nurses. I observe that 
your querist does not include Oak, he probably having in 
mind the adage that ‘‘ Larch will buy a horse before Oak will 
buy a saddle.” That I believe to be true, and not only so, 
but I am firm in the opinion that Larch where it grows well 
will buy a horse sooner than will any other timber tree. It 
may, however, not be unprofitable to notice briefly the charac- 
teristics of the trees mentioned by way of determining their 
adaptability or otherwise for the purpose named—i.e., of afiord- 
ing the greatest profit in, say, thirty years. 

Asu.—A hardy tree of rapid growth in good and especially 
moist soils. The growth in a young state is useful for crates, 
hoops, hop poles, and fences, and when matured is in great 
request by wheelwrights for various purposes. On a chalk 
subsoil the young growth would probably be too slow to be 
profitable, and as the trees would not be matured in less than 
forty to fifty years the Ash must be ruled unsuitable for the 
present object. 

Brrcu.—Very hardy and grows freely, especially on the 
limestone and chalk, but the wood in a young state is pro- 
verbially not durable. When matured it is by its closeness 
valuable for tools and furniture; but as the Beech cannot with 
certainty be perfected in thirty years it also must be ‘‘ out of 
court.” 

Acacta (Robinia pseudo-acacia).—Hardy and a quick grower 
in a young state. When matured its timber is extremely 
durable, but the tree does not arrive at maturity in the time 
named. It is a handsome but not 4 profitable tree. 

Cuestnur.—Neither the Sweet nor the Horse Chestnut can 
be regarded as profitable trees, although they are quick growers 
in good soils. 

Lrxz.—This is also a quick-growing, hardy, and handsome 
tree. Its wood is soft, and is useful for turning and for musical 
instruments. The Larch would: buy a horse before the Lime 
would a donkey. : 

SycamorE.—This is a very hardy tree, and grows freely in 
almost all soils. When its wood is matured it is always in 
request, but in a young state it is comparatively valueless. 
For early profit it is greatly inferior to the Larch. 

Buack Pornar.—This tree also is mentioned. It is the 
quickest-growing of all, and its timber is useful for many 
purposes, and is less inflammable than most wood. It spreads 
and overtops most trees, and in that respect is occasionally 
injurious to its neighbours. The wood yields no profit for 
many years, and in this respect is certainly inferior to Larch. 
Larch, therefore, I consider must be relied on to produce the 
greatest profit in the time stated, and thus question No. 1 is 
disposed of. 

As to question No. 2—distance of planting—I regard 3 feet 
as being fully too close. The practice on the estate with 
which I have experience is to allow four thousand trees per 
acre, which is nearer 4 feet than 3 feet apart, and that practice 
has answered well. 

3, Preparation of the land. This is an important matter. 
First see that it is well drained, and let moe remark that in 
draining land for tress shallow drains are useless; to be 
effectual the main drains should be 4 feet deep. The ground 
cannot be trenched. The next best plan, and it would be 
very profitable, would be to have it deeply dragged with the 
steam cultivator, going over it several times. This would 
loosen the subsoil to a depth of 14 inches. A little first cost 
in this respect would be true economy. At any rate work the 
soil as deeply as possible, bringing it by repeated draggings 
into a free workable state, such as is necessary for a crop of 
Potatoes. That will compensate for manure, which answers 
question No. 5. e 


It has grown a crop | 


well drained and kept free from stagnant water. 


planting. Where the land is in a pliable state and rabbits do 
not abound I advocate planting in November, otherwise I 
would defer it until February or earlyin March. Ihave known 
thousands of trees which have been planted in November com- 
pletely ruined by rabbits during a severe winter foliowing, 
and the work of planting many acres has had to be done over 
again in thespring. Again, if the soil is of a very heavy nature 
it cannot, without much labour, be made snufiiciently fine for 
placing round the roots of the trees immediately after the holes 
are dug for them, whereas if the holes are made early in the 


during the fine weather of early spring a portion at least of it 
crumbles down, enabling the planting to be well and expedi- 
tiously done. My advice, therefore, is in rabbit-infested dis- 
tricts to plant early in spring, and when the ground is heayy 
to make the holes for the trees in the autumn, planting after- 
wards when the weather is suitable and the soil has become 
in a useful measure pulyerised. Having the land well drained 
and thoroughly working it are measures of the greatest im- 
portance in ensuring a quick and satisfactory growth and a 
profitable return on outlay. By adopting these means and 
planting Larch I have seen hundreds of acres of land that 
did not bring in a shilling a-year to the owner, brought into 
a condition so as to be regarded as satisfactorily lucrative, 
equalling in this respect the agricultural land under tillage on 
the best portions of the estate. If such results can be attained 
by planting trees on bad land, what may we expect from land 
that is in good cropping condition ? 

I now come to the last question, as to the probable value of 
timber per acre at the end of twenty-five years. It is impossible 
to answer that question, as g0 much depends on the progress 
which the trees make and the way in which they are managed. 
I can say that Larch plantations which thrive well and are 
judiciously managed will yield a clear profit of £3 per acre 
over apy number of years suflicient for the trees to become 
matured. 

Larch is the most profitable of all trees where quick returns 
are required. The trees are of rapid growth, and in a very 
few years (six to ten) the trees are of a sufficient size for many 
useful purposes, and the thinnings of well-grown trees of that 
age always sell readily. Larch possesses this advantage over 
almost all other trees, that the wood is valuable when ina 
quite young state. When used as stakes or poles—hop poles, 
no other are so endurable as Larch. In its larger stages when 
used for rails and fences, and even posts, no other timber is so 
good at its price and none, save Oak, and this must be ma- 
tured, lasts so long. When still further advanced Larch is in 
continual request by railway companies for sleepers and by 
proprietors of mines for supports, and for general agricultural 
purposes; also for scaffolding it is the most useful of all 
timber. Its bark also is valuable, and is always saleable at 
remunerative prices for the tannin which it contains. A greater 
number of trees can be perfected on a given space than of 
any other kind of tree; in fact, it combines qualities, which 
are advantages to the grower, in a greater degree than does 
any other tree with which I am acquainted. 

It will grow anywhere if well treated—that is, if the soil is 
It is not 
enough to drain at the first and suffer the drains to become 
choked afterwards. Already there has been too much money 
wasted in that kind of draining. The drains must be good 
and kept clear at their outlets, and then will the soil be kept 
in a healthy state, and the trees will continue to improve and 
prosper until they attain to maturity. 

In making holes for trees do not be afraid of the spade. A 
large hole takes scarcely any more making than a small one, 
and when the spade is on the spot it is only the work of a 
moment to sink it into the bottom of each hole, loosening the 
soil thereby to a depth from the surface of 16 to 18 inches. 
Planting must also be carefully done, and the roots of the trees 
should not be exposed to the drying effects of the air a moment 
longer than is absolutely necessary. 

Where winged game is required it is well to plant a Spruce 
Fir here and there, and especially at the margins of plantations, 
starting with the Spruce in the fourth row from the margin, 
and placing a tree in every fourth hole. Another row behind 
that and the same distance from it as the trees are apart, forms 
an evergreen fringe affording shelter and privacy to the 
“feathered friends” which are frequently so greatly valued 


j and jealously preserved. 


When plantations of Larch are formed solely for growing 


I will now take the question preceding—No. 4, as to time of | hop poles (which I am informed is lucrative) the trees are 
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planted as closely as 2 feet apart. For this purpose of grow- 
ing Larch I have had no experience, my practice having been 
limited to plantations established for growing useful timber. 
The trees should be thinned so soon as there are signs of 
crowding and when the lower branches show evidence of decay 
—not waiting until decay has set in and the bottom branches 
perish, for then injury is done which is in all probability irre- 
parable. On the other hand the trees must not be thinned 
too soon or too severely, or the upward growth will be less 
rapid and the poles less regular and less straight. There are 
thousands of acres of land which are now useless which might 
be rendered profitable by being planted with Larch and properly 
tended, and I am glad to see that attention is being given to a 
subject which is unquestionably of national importance.— 
A Forester. 


ROSE ELECTION. 


Tue poll will close on Wednesday, September 20th. Any 
Rose-growers wishing to record their opinions will kindly com- 
municate their replies to me at once, as there is much to do 
before publishing, and I wish the result to appear if possible 
this month or the first issue in October. I repeat the questions. 

1, Name the fifty best Roses in cultivation according to 
your judgment. Underline the best twenty of these. 

2, What is the best stock for Roses ?—JosrpH Hinton, War- 
minster. 


PORTRAITS or PLANTS, FLOWERS, anp FRUITS. 


LiniuM PHILLIPINENSE. Nat. ord., Liliacew. Linn., Hex- 
andria Monogynia. Flower white.—‘‘It is a native of the 
Phillippines, and was sent by Mr. Wallis to Messrs. Veitch, 
and first flowered by them in August, 1873. Whether it will 
prove hardy still remains to be seen, but the mountains in the 
Phillippines are said to reach a height of 10,000 feet. Botani- 
cally it is interesting as showing the extreme development of 
pe PO i that mark the Hulirion group.”—(Bot. Mag., 
t. 6250 

LycasTE nasroaiossa. Nat. ord., Orchidaces. Linn., Gyn- 
andria Monandria. Flower yellow.—‘‘ Lycaste lasioglossa, so 
named from the hairy lip, is a native of Guatemala, from 
whence it was imported by Messrs. Veitch.”—(Ibid., t. 6251.) 

Brconta Davistt. Nat. ord., Begoniacer. Linn., Monecia 
Polyandria. Fiowers scarlet.—‘ lt was discovered in Peru, 
near Chupe, at an elevation of 10,000 feet, by Mr. Davis when 
collecting for Messrs. Veitch, and it flowered in their establish- 
ment in July of the present year.”—(Ibid., t. 6252.) 

DracHNna FRUTICOSA. Nat.ord.,Liliaces. Linn., Hexandria 
Monogynia. Flowers green.—‘ Tho plant has the general 
habit and lax leaves of the Mauritian and tropical African 
D. reflexa, Lam., but is more robust, with larger leaves and 
flowers, and a longer perianth tube. It flowered in the Palm 
house at Kew in April, 1862.”—(Ibid , t. 6253.) 

OncipIuM sTRAMINEUM. Nat. ord., Orchidacesw. Linn, 
Gynandria Monandria. Native of the mountains of Mexico, 
and requires cool treatment.— O. stramineum belongs to a 
small section of the genus, and according to Lindley is easily 
recognised by its rigid unspotted leaves, not keeled at the back ; 
its flowers have a faint primrose odour. It first flowered at 
Kew in May, 1866.”—(Ibid., t. 6254.) 

Pracu—Grosse Mignonne.— It is most desirable that this, 
one of the best of all our large mid-season Peaches, should be 
well known among cultivators, and so indeed it is, and fully 
appreciated by the most intelligent amongst them. A walk 
through many a country show would, however, prove that this 
knowledge, though widespread, is by no means universal. 
The fruit is of large size, roundish, somewhat flattened, with 
a deep suture at top; the skin, which ig clothed with thin soft 
down, is of a pale straw-yellow, mottled with red towards the 
sunny side, which is of a deep crimson or brownish-red. The 
flesh is pale yellow, rayed with red at the stone, from which it 
parts freely, melting, very rich, juicy, and highly flavoured, 
surrounding a small slightly-pointed stone. It belongs to the 
group with large flowers and round glands, and is less subject 
to mildew than some other sorts otherwice of high repute.’— 
(Florist and Pomologist, 3 8., ix,, 205.) : 


DESTROYING WASPS’ NESTS. 
Ty a recent issue of the Journal of Horticulture I notice one 
of your correspondents recommends growing Tomato plants in 
hothouses ag a protection for Grapes against wasps. I have had 


two such plants, but directly the Grapes became ripe the wasps 
commenced their attack. On reading the above suggestion I 
thought I would surround one of the finest bunches attacked 
by wasps with several branches of the Tomato plant, but as far 
as I could see it had no effect, except in making them more 
determined to carry off their prey. I may say that the best 
way to destroy wasps’ nests in the easiest, cleanest, and most 
effective manner is to pour benzoline down their nest, and a 
lighted match being applied up go the vagabonds.—J. T. 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TRHE-PLANTING. 
No. 5. 

WE turn next to the sub-genus of the Abies which is known 
by the name of Picea, and of which the best known species is 
the common Silver Fir, or Picea pectinata, which owes its 
introduction to this country to Serjeant Newdigate, its importer 
from Switzerland in 1603, Of slow and critical early growth, 
it makes up for this by rapid strides alter 4 or 6 feet of growth; 
but it does iar better in moderate shelter than as a tree in the 
open, yielding finer and more close-grained timber when grown 
en masse. It is observed by Grigor that it is unfitted for the 
elevations suitable to native Pine and Larch, and in its original 
haunts is not unfrequently associated with the Oak. At Long- 
leat there is a Silver Fir125 feet high and 4 feet 6 inches round. 
Another, in Herefordshire, is more than 120 feet in height, 
and has a girth of 11 feet 9 inches at 5 feet from the ground; 
but few other such are to be found in the Huglish counties. 
Its upper leaf is of a shining dark green, with two silver lines 
on each side of the midrib beneath. Like the common Silver 
in habit, though not in the glossy green of its shoots and 
foliage, the Californian Picea grandis claims a vacant space in 
plantation or pinetum, where it will weather the late frosts 
which check the early growth of many of the Silver Firs. Its 
forty years’ experience of English soil promises a magnificent 
Conifer in the future, as it is said to reach 200 feet in its 
native country. An odd fifty is said to be added to this tale 
in California by the P. amabilis, of the same date upon Hnglish 
soil, and of bright green hue, with glaucous under foliage. 
Bat the most distinct, if not the hardiest, of Californian Silver 
Firs which we have naturalised is the P. bracteata (1857), a 
slender straight-stemmed tree, with bright green leaves’ above, 
and ribbed with two silver lines below. Its bracteas, or leaves 
of inflorescence, are wedge-shaped and peculiar. Its habitat 
is in the limestone districts, into which, therefore, the owners 
of English chalk-lands should introduce it; and it has been 
observed that its tendency to start too early into growth, only 
to be checked by a late frost, may be corrected by planting in 
a worth or west aspect. 

“Bat even the stoutest of new-world Piceas fails to match in 
constitution the Crimean P. Nordmanniana, introduced in 
1845, and apparently unsusceptible of frost and indifferent as 
to soil. In forty years it has attained 38 feet at Dropmore, 
and in its own mountains its maximum is 100 fect. The secret 
of its unbroken vigour appears to lie in its not beginning to 
grow till the season is well advanced; but what is manifest is 
that it makes rapid growth, waxes a great and well-balanced 
treo in a few years, and is as ornamental in its dense clothing 
of light green foliage as it is useful (we are told) for its good 
and hard timber. Two other Silver Firs deserve mention— 
the P. cephalonica for its dagger-shaped foliage of dark shining 
green and regular tiers of branches, on which it stands nearly 
at right angles. Its stem is apt to be bulky in proportion to 
its height, and it thrives best near the seacoast. It is found 
in different mountain districts of Greece, but was introduced 
to England from Cephalonia in 1824. Not unlike it in its 
earlier stages of growth is the Spanish P. Pinsapo (1838), but 
the latter is broader in leaf and less particular as to soil and 
situation. It is a cylindrical tree in habit, with a sluggish 
leading shoot but vigorous laterals, which require space and 
elbow-room. Deservedly a favourite, it merits a place in the 
pinetum and the shrubberies, as witness the engraving at, 
page 18 of Mongredien’s ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs.” The Indian 
Pindrow and Webbiana have their respective merits as orna- 
mental Piceas, the former in its upright growth, the latter in 
its ultra-silvery underleaf. But these scarcely realise in little 
the descriptions that come of them from the Choor Mountains; 
and here, at least, they are not likely to make good or sound 
timber. 

Before quitting the subject of the Fir tribes a passing tribute 
is due to the Larch, as of all Conifers that which has proved 
most useful and profitable to British planters. But the Larch 
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ig $0 common, so remunerative, and, for its peculiarity as a 
deciduous Conifer, with the brightest of green leaves in early 
spring-tide, so memorable, that its morits will not brook 
epitomising. There are one or two of these, however, for 
which we must claim a word. Mr. Mongredien givesits height 
89 to 100 feet; Grigor quotes Larch at Paradise, in Aberdeen- 
shire, at 102 to 106 feet high; and we have seen Larch felled 
in the south of England 96 and 104 feet. A disposition to be 
sceptical, too, has in some periodicals lately cast 2 doubt on 
the fertilising effects of the Larch foliage annually shed. And 
yet what is more natural than that for a tree, whose native 
habitat is a rocky mountain slope, with a soil composed of 
débris, this sort of deposit should be a provision of nature, 
along with the percolation of moisture, supplying nourishment 
and forfending drought? The experience of Mr. Grigor on 
this subject carries great weight :— 


“No tree,” he writes, ‘is so valuable as the Larch in its fer- 
tilising effects, arising from the richness of its foliage, which 
it sheds annually. Ina healthy wood the yearly deposit is very 
great. The leaves remain and consume on the spot where they 
drop, and when the influence of the air is admitted the space 
becomes clothed in a vivid green with many of the finest kinds 
of natural grasses, the pasture of which is highly reputed in 
dairy management. And in cases where woodland has been 
brought under grain crops, the roots have been found less diffi- 
cult to remove than those of other trees, and the soil has been 
rendered more fertile than that which follows any other descrip- 
tion of timber.”—(Grigor, p. 233 ) 


Again, it has been urged against the Larch, with some show 
of reason, that when leafless its contour and character ina 
plantation is the reverse of ornamental. In a. plantation, 
granted; but in the open ground, where care and culture may 
coax it to show its capabilities, few trees are so strikingly 
picturesque in point of stem and lateral branches. Whether, 
as we have seen it proposed, it is safe to dock the top of a 
young Larch in the open ground, by way of making it throw 
its growth into side shoots, we dare not give an opinion; but 


certainly where accident. has anticipated the experiment, the | 


result is a remarkable stem clothed from bottom to top with 
graceful and pendulous branches. 

A glance at their leading representatives must suffice for 
such other tribes of the natural order of Coniferm as the 
Cedars, Cypresses, and Junipers; as also for the new family, 
of which the Araucaria is chief, and that very old and indige- 
nous kindred, though not strictly coniferous family, the Yews 
or Taxaces, All these make valuable contributions to modern 
parks or gardens. There is little need to dilate upon the Yew, 
whether in its familiar English form or in its fastigiate Irish 
variety. Both are in their place ‘in ancient churchyards, and 
the former doubtless adds a prestige to those spots of old 
England with which it has been connected since the Conquest; 
but except for the sake of sentiment, individual specimens 
add little to the greensward, though they are a thing of beauty 
and trimness when consolidated into a hedge, and have a weird 
solemn attraction where they arch their drooping branches so 
as to form a ‘ ghost-walk.’’ Although it were superfluous to 
allude to their importance to archers of the past and present, 
it may not be generally known that ‘‘ a paling-post of Yew will 
outlast. a post of iron.” From the millenarian Yew to the 
comparatively recent Araucaria is a bold transition, but one 
Suggested by the same inward sense that too many of these 
Chilian strangers about a place impart a formality and solemn 
aspect to be deprecated. None who have seen can easily forget 
the magnificent specimen at Dropmore, its height some 53 feet, 
its girth at 3 feet from the ground 6 feet 4 inches, and its 
Spread of branches 28 feet in diameter. There are others 
doing well, if not so well, by the waterside in the same para- 
dise ; but the good taste of Mr. Frost, the veteran gardener 
whose judgment has satisfied so many successive masters, 
evidently. recoils from undue multiplication of trees of so 
eccentric a character. Their raison d’étre must be by. way of 
contrast, here and there ona in a mixed company ; but least of 
all are they a success in an ayenue, the fine Cedar of Lebanon 
avenue at Dropmore being no precedent for a similar use of 
Araucarias. Cedars, whether-of Tiebanon or of India, have an 
impressiveness; in the one case from the habit of growth and 
the horizontal display of branches, in the other from a weep- 
ing grace and a refreshing evergreen brightness. But all ever- 
greens, except perhaps the Scots. Pine (which is commonly 
bare of stem, and which deserves a connection. with ayenues 
by. reason of the tradition thatthe oldest of them now in exist. 
nee were originally planted in. secret sympathy with the cause 
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of the exiled Stuarts), must fail to possess the charm of deci- 
duous trees—Hlms, Beeches, or Oaks, for the composition of 
an avenue, to wit, the different guise of the trees in winter and 
summer in and out of leaf. 

As timber in this country, neither of the later introductions 
promises to attain a higher rank than the Cedar of Lebanon— 
a tolerable second-class ; though wore it not of a soft fibre 
this last, from the girth of its best samples at Strathfieldsaya, 
Sion House, and Shobdon, ought to take a higher place. The 
Cedar at Shobdon has a circumference of 29 feet 4 inches.— 
(Quarterly Review.) 


NOTES on VILLA anp SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


Tur GREENHOUSE.—At this advanced season of the year if 
must be borne in mind that all the necessary means for ripening 
the growths of hardwooded plants as quickly as possible must 
be adopted, for if deferred much later not so good a chance of 
bloom can be secured; and as winter approaches those plants 
that are growing ought to have more air and exposure to harden 
and prepare them for the hardships of winter, which sometimes 
prove very destructive to them. 

There is very little potting required after this time, excepting 
such plants as Cinerarias, and even these but oncs more, for too 
late potting often proves a failure. Calceolarias and Primulas, 
too, must now have special attention, as their roots ought to be 
in foll action. Shift into larger pots the earliest plants of these 
as they become ready. All plants mentioned will be better 
for being fumigated at different periods; but this operation is 
better dowe as soon as an insect is discovered, for if fumigation 
is delayed after that there will not only be twice the trouble in 
destroying the insects, but there is great risk of the plants being 
thrown into a bad state of health. All fresh plants when intro- 
duced to the house should be examined at once and fumigated 
before they affect others. This is the way to keep up a healthy 
and clean lot of plants, for several smokings after the plants are 
injured by insects is so much labour thrown away. 

Chrysanthemums may still be shifted into larger pots if not 
already done, and apply liquid manure to such as have their 
pots full of roots, and which it is intended not to shift again. 
They must all be staked and tied-out neatly, and if necessary 
many of them may have e top-dressing of rich soil. This is 
one very effectual means of keeping the foliage well on at the 
bottom of the plants, which is so desirable and ornamental. 

Mignonette for pots should be sown immediately and placed 
in a cold frame near the glass, and when the plants appear give 
them plenty of air and light, and have them thinned out as soon 
as large enough and kept growing as fast as possible. Tree Mig- 
nonette, which is a most ornamental plant, should have its last 
shift before the month is ont. This always requires to be sown 
early in May to produce good plants by autumn. Some sow 
the seed as early as March, and of course get larger plants and 
earlier bloom than the others; they will produce flowers through 


| the winter; they are amongst the most ornamental, as well as 


being sweet-scented, plants in cultivation. 

Pot the tuberous-rooted Tropxolums in pots according to their 
size. They seldom require large pots, but the soil must be good 
yet not par‘icularly rich. Loam and peat in equal proportions, 
and sand of the best quality added, with charcoal broken very 
fine and mixed well with the whole, will be found suitable. 
Good drainage must be secured, These plants do not like heing 
repotted; therefore all things mast be considered beforehand 
in such a way as to carry them through their flowering period 
most enccessfully. 

As thestock of Japan Lilies go out of flower, ripen them off 
by laying the pots on their sides for a time before putting them 
away for the winter. The soil must not be allowed to become 
too dry, as the roots are very fleshy and should be ripened cff 
gradually. ; 

The plants of Amaryllis, which are now becoming dormant, 
must haye attention. Itis nota bad plan to shake them out of 
the soil and repot at once—that is, if they are in need of it, 
Potting once in two years is sufficient provided every precaution 
is taken at potting time to have the pots well drained, If the 
plants do not require potting a top-dressing must be given them, 
Some people do not pot them so often as I state if the plants are 
doing well; but the rule is, if potting is not done, to look to the 
drainage aud renew it yearly, and surface-dress with rich com- 
post, and to be careful that the bulbs ripen-off very gradually 
and well—Tuomas REcorD. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. = 


KITCHEN GARDEN. i L 

We haya sown Cauliflowers for planting-out in hand-lights 
and in boxes for spring use. Sowing earlier than the first or 
second week in September causes the plants to button in March 
or April. We sow the seeds in rows with the winter Onions; a 
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few seeds are mixed with the Onion seeds, and the Cauliflower 
plants are drawn out before they do any harm. Those who had 
put out plants in July will find them producing now, and they 
will continue to do so up to the end of October, according to the 
weather or district, whether it is early or backward. The hoe 


should be kept at work amongst all crops in the early stages | 


of their growth, and when the plants are dry at the roots the 
earth may be drawn-up round them in sucha way thata shallow 
basin is formed, and when water is applied this holds it and 
causes it to go well into the ground near the roots. 

It will now be time to earth-up Cardoons. The usual method 
is to tie the large leaves lightly together with haybands. The 
soil should be well broken-up and placed close to the plants as 
high as the bands. Other growers say, ‘‘ Never earth-up Cardoons, 
but blanch them by tying the leaves closely together and 
thatching them over thickly with straw.’ The object in view 
is to blanch the leaves, and the best method is that which ac- 
complishes this without causing them to rot. They last through 
the winter months and must be protected from damp and frost. 

Spinach is a useful vegetable for the winter months. That 
which was sown last month will now require attention. Stirring 
the ground between the rows with the Dutch hoe encourages 
the growth of the plants; these should also be thinned-out by 
hand, and any weeds growing amongst them should also be 
pulled out. There is some danger of the kitchen garden being 
neglected at this season from weeds growing on the walks and 
borders and fallen leaves littering on the ground. All these 
should be swept or raked-up, and the weeds should be hand- 
picked from the walks. 

We are still planting-out Coleworts on vacant ground. The 
early plants are put out about a foot apart, but so late as this 
10 inches apart is sufficient. We begin cutting Coleworts early 
in November, and they are in use until the Sprouting Broccoli 
comes-in inthe spring. Sprouting Broccoli and White Broccoli 
should also be planted-out now for the lutest crops. It does best 
to be planted on hard ground, but it ought to have been well 
trenched and manured for the previous crop. Broccoli is a very 
good successional crop to Strawberries. These may be hoed-up; 
the ground should then be raked clean, and if it is very hard the 
Broccoli plants may be let in with a crowbar. 

Lettuce intended to come into use in the spring may now be 
planted on a warm border where the plants are to remain during 
the winter. Seeds sown at once will also produce plants that 
are more likely to stand through the winter than those sown in 
August. Lettuce being so much esteemed as a salad, different 
plans may be tried to keep-up a succession through the winter 
months. Good-sized plants put out in a frame now will be sure 
to come in useful in November and December, and if the 
weather is mild they will improve in condition even in January. 
Sow seeds to produce a supply of small salading in drills under 
a south wall, or in any sheltered position. 

PINES, 

Plants, mostly Queens, intended to be forced very early next 

year have now attained their full development, and the housa 
where they are growing is kept well ventilated and a night 
temperature of from 60° to 65° is provided. The plants re- 
ceive only sufficient water to keep them in a healthy growing 
condition. The bottom heat for such plants ought not to ex- 
ceed 85°. The varieties Charlotte Rothschild and Smooth- 
leaved Cayenne, which are now ripening their fruit, require a 
rather high temperature—from 65° to 70° at night will be suit- 
able—with a rather dry atmosphere, and as much ventilation 
without exposing the plants to currents of cold air as possible. 
Succession plants which were potted early in August, and which 
are intended to fruit next summer, may be pushed forward with 
a temperature of 70° at night, or if is up to 75° in warm nights 
no harm will be done. Close the house early in the afternoon, 
so that the sun heat may be utilised to keep up the temperature. 
A little air may be admitted at the top of the house early in the 
morning, even if the weather is dull and cold. This is quite as 
necessary as if it was bright and warm. Fresh air is the life 
and health of plants, and the longer a circulation of it can be 
kept up the better for the plants. 
_ Suckers intended to produce fruit in 1878 need not be grown 
in a high temperature ; there will be plenty of time for them to 
grow during next season. They should not be allowed to suffer 
for want of water at the roots, neither must too much water be 
given them. Watering Pines at the roots is an operation re- 
quiring great care 3 one man ought to have the entire charge of 
the watering, and it ought not to be trusted into other hands. 


MELONS AND CUCUMBERS. 
_ Melons have certainly been of very poor quality this year, and 
it is unlikely that they will improve now, but all that is possible 
ought to be done to bring the fruit up to the best flayour possible. 
It is little use to expect good fruit from frames after this time, 
and Melons ripening in heated houses ought to be exposed to 
light and air as much as possible. Lateral growth ought not to 
be encouraged. If the trelliswork is already covered with leaves 
all growth should be cut off that is not reauired, and this ought 
to be done before it is too hard. When it is left too long the 


wounds at this season do not heal readily and decay sets in. 
65° at night is a good temperature, with as much ventilation as 
possible without exposing the plants to cutting winds. Fruit 
ripening in dung frames should not flie on the ground but be 
elevated a little from it, but not so much as to expose the fruit 
to the sun. It ought to be shaded by the leaves to prevent 
scalding. As the fruit approaches the ripening stage it ought to 
be more exposed to the light. 

Cucumbers in dung frames also require much attention at 
this season; a lining of hot manure or any fermenting material 
that would throw the heat into the hody of the soil will be of 
much service in causing the plants to make growth. The more 
rapid that Cucumber plants grow the better is the produce. The 
frame ought not to be allowed to become crowded with growths, 
as the fruit in that case does not set well, is often mis-shapen, 
and otherwise of inferior quality. After this time Cucumbers 
are of the best quality when grown in heated houses and trained 
to a trellis near the glass. Should the leaves become infested 
with red spider they ought to be syringed every morning with 
clear water that has been standing in pots over the pipes through 
the previous night. Mildew is easily destroyed (if it is not 
allowed to spread toa serious extent) by dusting the affected 
parts with flowers of sulphur. The old growths ought to be cut 
out as much as possible, training the young shoots in the place 
of them. The night temperature should be 70°. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERYATORY. 

There is generally a difficulty with us in keeping up the display 
of flowers from this time until the Chrysanthemums come into 
flower. Zonal Pelargoniums and Fuchsias are the best soft- 
wooded plants for flowering at this season; there is also a very 
great variety, both of colour and form of flower, to be obtained 
from them. Amongst Fuchsias there are not only new varieties 
of the old florists’ type in abundance, but some very ornamental 
and desirable species have been recently introduced. A new 
species with deep rich crimson-coloured flowers was exhibited 
by Mr. Cannell last week, F. Boliviana; the same exhibitor also 
sent a distinct variety with sub-erect flowers, and a variety of 
the florist type with a tinge of orange in the corolla. Mr. Laing 
of Stanstead Park has a hybrid of the F. fulgens type; and the 
pretty little species from Australia introduced by Mr. Kinghorn 
of Richmond, F. procumbens, is well adapted for small baskets 
or vases. Where a large quantity of flowers is required at this 
season the Fuchsia and Zonal Pelargonium are of great value. 

Some hardwooded plants which have made more and stronger 
growth than it was expected of them will still require to be 
repotted. This work must not be longer delayed. I well 
remember potting a number of hardwooded greenhouse plants 
in October. It was north of the Forth, where the sun does not 
have much power, and the plants did not root into the new 
material as was expected, the result being that some of them 
died daring the winter. The others received a check, which 
they did not overcome for a season or two. Of course it was 
natural to suppose that this would be the case even if the 
watering had been done in the most careful manner. It was 
not possible to prevent the fresh soil from becoming sodden 
when there were not roots to absorb the moisture from it. The 
roots are sufficiently active at present to start into growth at 
once; but repotting ought to be seen to without delay. Some 
hardwooded plants are very liable to the attacks of mildew, 
others become infested with red spider. Both are insidious 
enemies, and must be watched for with the utmost vigilance. 
Some plants which are liable to the attacks of red spider are 
syringed every day ; of these may be named the different species 
of Boronias, Pimeleas, and Statices. When mildew attacks a 
plant badly a good plan is to lay it on its side with a newspaper 
spread out under it, then thoroughly dust the plant with flowers 
of sulphur. Let it be turned over so that the upper and under 
sides of the leaves are quite powdered. When the operation is 
finished gently shake the plant to free it from superfiuons sul- 
phur, and that which falls on the paper can be saved and used 
at another time. Care must be taker to prevent a large portion 
of the sulphur from falling into the pot. Much of it sadly injures 
the roots of some plants.—J. Dovctas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Dick Radclyffe & Co., 129, High Holborn, London.—Catalogue 
of Bulbs, Seeds, and Horticultural Decorations. 

Hooper & Co., Covent Garden Market, London.—Catalogue 
of Bulbs, Spring Flowers, Seeds, and Fruit Trees. 

Stephen Brown, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset.— Autumn 
Catalogue of Bulbs and Flower Roots. 

Barr & Sugden, 12, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.—Catalogue of Bulbs and Plants. 

S. Dixon & Co., 34, Moorgate Street, City, London.—Cata- 
logue of Dutch and other Flower Roots. 

Edmondson Brothers, 10, Dame Street, Dublin.—Autumn 
Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs, Gladioli, éc. 

James Dickson & Sons, 108, Eastgate Street, Chester.—Cata- 
logue of Dutch Flower Roots, Seeds,and Garden Requisites. 
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Messrs. Daniel Bros., The Royal Norfolk Seed Establishment, 
Norwich.—Illustrated Catalogue of Dutch Flower Roots. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Srorerantes will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


IpswicH. September 17th. Sec, Mr. W. B. Jeffries, Henley Road, Ipswich. 

NorrsamptTon (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th, Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Deomark Road, Northampton, Seo. 

LovGHBorouGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 21st, 
West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 


Mr. John 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

** All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,’ or to ‘“‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


ORNAMENTAL GRass (@. Diss).—Your specimen is Stipa pennata, Feather 
Grass. It is a perennial, native of Great Britain. 


DwarF Kipney Bean (W. H. O.).—It seems to be similar to the Dwarf 
White Dutch. Its pale colour is not a recommendation, for bright green is 
desired by cooks. 


SEEDLING BrGonras (J. P.).—The flowers sent, which have been produced 
by plants raised from seed sown in February, are large in size and good in 
colour. If the plants possess good habits and are floriferous, the varieties 
are worthy of preservation and increase, 


LoBELIAS FOR HaRLY FLOWERING (S. J.).—Sow the seed at once in light 
soil, keeping moist, and placein a close frame. Ifyou water the soil previous 
to sowing the seed, and cover with a square of glass, and keep dark for a week 
or until the seed germinates, you will not haye occasion to cover the seed with 
soil or sand. The seedlings may remain in the pot or box throughout the 
winter, pricking them off early in spriog. The plants will be some weeks 
earlier than plantg from seed sown in spring. 


RosE SEED AND Curtines (J. Turtle)—We do not know of any seedsman 
or florist who sells them. You must apply to your amateur friends. In pro- 
vagating by seed Mr. Macintosh says— The seed vessels should be left on 
the trees until they are perfectly ripened, at which time tho skin of the hip 
or vessel becomes almost black. They should then be placed in small pots 
embedded in sand, and each sort kept separate, and buried underground till 
spring. About the beginning of February is a good time to prepare for 
sowing; at which time the seed pods should be taken out of the pots and 
rubbed between the hands nntil the seed becomes separated from the pulp 
and skin, They should then be sown in pots or pans, in light loamy soil, 
and, when watered, covered to the depth of half an inch with the same com- 
post mixed with a littlesand. They may then be placed in a cool pit or 
frame, or plunged at the bottom of a wall, and kept in a uniform state of 
moisture. The plants will appear during summer, and be fit for transplant- 
ing the following spring. Many of the seeds will not vegetate the first year, 
therefore those which remain dormant should be picked out when the young 
plants are removed and resown, when they will, for the most part, vegetate 
during the following season. Some of the autumnal varieties will flower the 
first year, but none of the summer sorts will do so till the second, third, or 
fourth year. The young plants require shadiog during hot sunshine, anda 
regular supply of water, as they are liable to sufier from an excess of the one 
or a deficiency of the other. As soon as the seedlings haye formed their 
second leaves they are fit for transplanting; their removal, however, must 
take place with a due amount of care, lest the seeds just germinating be in- 
jured by the operation.” 


New Beconras —Messrs. E. & J. Perkins inform us that first certificates 
were awarded for Excellent and Majesticum by the Royal Horticultural Sooiety. 
These fine plants and varieties were noticed in our report of the meeting. 


Dawa EARL OF BEACONSFIELD was exhibited by Mr. G. Rawlings, Romford, 
and not by Mr. Turner, as inadvertently stated in our report of the Floral 
Committee’s meeting. It had a first-class certificate awarded. 


VINES NoT GROWING (Ted).—It is probably because the roots were not 
disentangled when they were planted. We advise you to disentangle the 
roots, plant afresh, and treat the Vines according to instructions given in 
this Journal. Paraffin or boiled oil, either of them applied with a small 
brush, will destroy American blight. 


STRAWBERRIES FOR Sanpy Soin (Weston).—It is unsuitable for Straw- 
barries, and good fruit can only be obtained on it by careful watering and 
surface-mulching. Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury, Myatt’s Eliza, President, 
Sir Charles Napier, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Dr. Hogg are as suitable as any. 


TrisH PEAcH APPLE (Dorset).—This is one of the most valuable of early 
dessert Apples, ripening in August. You should certainly add it to your 
collection. See ‘‘ WILTSHIRE Reoror’s” estimate of this Apple in another 
eolumn. 


PERENNIAL AsTERS (Wimbledon).—You can obtain plants from nursery- 
men and florists who deal in hardy flowers. Notes on their cultivation and 
a list of sorts are in N>. 778, the issue of February 24th of the present year. 


Various (J. Rhodes).—We should remove the surface soil and add fresh to 
the bronze Pelargoniums, and repot them when commencing fresh growth 
in the spring. Snowflake is a kidney Potato, but any tubers which are per- 
fectly round would not, we think, be disqualified in the round classes. Red 
spider may be prevented by regularly syringing your Cucumbers next year. 
The Victoria and Quilled Asters are suitable for exhibition. 


HEATING A SMALL GREENHOUSE (S. S.).—You do not state the size, con- 
struction, or any particulars as to site of your greenhouse. You will fiod 
what you require by consulting our advertising columns, selecting either a 
stove or hot-water.apparatus as is most suitable to your requirements and 
circumstances. 


Larae Grapes (Amateur).—The largest black Grape is Gros Colman, but 
it requires heat to produce it of good flavour; and the largest white Grape is 
Duke of Bucleuch, a very sweet and juicy variety, ripening within the game 
house as the Black Hamburgh. Several cultivators, however, have failed to 
produce good crops of “the Duke,” while others have succeeded well in grow- 
ing it. We should be glad to have information from those who haye grown 
this variety. 

HYACINTHS FOR Exurpition (West London).—Some of the finest varieties 
are the following :—Whites: La Grandesse, L’Innocence, Mont Blanc, Paix 
de Europe, Alba maxima, and Madame Van der Hoop. Blues: King of 
the Blues, Argus, Baron Van Tuyll, Czar Peter, General Havelock, and 
Princess Mary of Cambridge. Reds: Garibaldi, Vurbaak, Prince Albert 
Victor, Lord Macaulay, General Pellissier, and Yon Schiller. Yellows: Obe- 
lesque and Bird of Paradise. 


TuLips FOR EXHIBITION (Idem).—Chrysolora, Proserpine, Vermillion 
Brilliant, White Pottebakker, Keyserskroon, Joost Van Vondel, Queen of 
Violets, and Roi Pepin. 

Fruit Trees Luxurranr (T. S., Bradford).—You may cut out at once all 
exuberant and crowded growths, not leaving them until the winter pruning. 
Possibly your trees may require root-prnning for cutting-back luxuriant shoots 
saverely and leaving the roots unchecked, is only preparing for similar and 
possibly still stronger wood being produced next season. 


PracHeEs Insipip (Reader).—It is not the characteristic of Peaches grown 
in pots and in the full sunshine under glass to be of inferior flavour, and 
15 to 18-inch pots are quite large enough for the trees. We generally have 
them of superior flavour, but this season they are not so good as usual, but 
they are certainly as good as they are grown on the. open walls or in Peach 
cases. We believe the feeding with manure water, and, perhaps, giving the 
trees too much of it, is thereason. We never give manure water, preferring 
to supply extra nourishment from gsurface-dressings. We also advise you to 
omit the bones in potting. Water must be given more sparingly when the 
fruit is swelling-off. 


MANAGEMENT OF PinES (An Older Subseriber).—You will find full in- 
structions by referring to ‘‘ Doings of the Laat Week” in our back numbers. 
You should now plunge the pots in a bottom heat of not more than 85°. 
Keep the plants moderately dry at the roots, with a night temperature of 
from 60° to 65°. Admit air as freely ag possible, and let the atmosphere be 
rather dry. Watch for future information in the “ Doings.” 


Preach TREES ON Back WALL oF VINERY (W. Hartley).—As you will 
have 6 feet width of border outside, the same inside width will be sufficient. 
This will give 7 feet 6 inches for the Peach trees. A 44-inch wall set in 
mortar will not prevent the roots from going through it, but if it is well set 
in cement the object will be attained. We ought to inform you that you 
cannot grow Peaches successfully under the shade of Vines. 


SEEDLING GERANIUMS (H. Cannell)—The flowers are very distinotly 
striped, but no one can give an opinion on their merits from single pips. 


WINTERING GERANIUMS AND CALCEOLARIAS (A Reader).—We should not 
havo put in the Calceolaria cuttings until the early part of October, for which 
your cold pit would answer admirably. There will not be any necessity to 
remove any of the dung and soil used for the Cucumbers, but seeing that the 
soil is in a thoroughly moist state, cover it with an inch of sand, and put in 
the cuttings in rows 24 inches apart and 2 inches between the cuttings, giving 
a good watering after insertion. Thelights may be put on, but we leave ours 
off until frost, it being important that the cuttings be kept cool. Keep off 
heavy rains, and give air whenever the weather is favourable. Protection 
should be given from frost ; mats and straw placed over the lights and some 
litter placed against the sides will suffice, neither of which should be re- 
moved so long as frosts prevail, but in all mild weather the Calceolarias can- 
not have too much air. We should have the Geraniums potted or put into 
boxes so soon as rooted, and winter them in the house windows. It is very 
unlikely that you will succeed in wintering them in a frame. The cuttings 
may be put in rather thickly in the pots or boxes, and in spring be potted-off 
singly and grown-on in the frame after the Calceolarias are planted out, as 
they may be after the middle of March, affording them a slight protection 
from frosts. 


WINTERING Beppina Puants (X. Y. Z.).—You might be able to winter 
Calceolarias in a frame made out of the old window lights, but you have no 
chance of preserving Geraniums and Heliotropes over the winter with no 
room for themindoors. Surely you have windows. The plants taken up and 
potted would succeed admirably if kept rather dry, the large leaves being 
removed from the Geraniums. The Erythrina Cristagalli will require to be 
taken up after the first frost, and the top being cut away the roots may be 
kept in sand in a place safe from frost. Fuchsias, after their leaves have 
fallen, may be wintered in any place light or dark which is safe from frost; 
they require very little water when thus preserved. 


MINERAL O1n Stoves (7. F. K.).—We have no experience of their use. 
Write to the vendor for references to those who have used them. One thing 
is certain, no fuel can be burned without injury to the plants in a greenhouse 
unless the fumes are conveyed by # chimney into the outer air. 

WINTERING ECHEVERIAS (Mr. Owen).—They are half-hardy, requiring to 
be taken up before frost and potted in rather poor loamy soil, and kept rather 
dry over the winter in a light airy position in a greenhouse safe from frost, 
or they may be wintered cafely ina room window. 

DIELYTRA SPECTABILIS AND SPIRHA JAPONICA (Idem).—Both succeed ad- 
mirably grown in pots, and are very fine. Take up the plants after the 
foliage dies down and pot them, plunging the plants over the pots an inch or 
two in ashes, and remove to the greenhouse or house after Christmas. 

LATE DesseRT APPLES (Idem).—Braddick’s Nonpareil, Court Pendu Plat, 
Lamb Abbey Pearmain, Reinette du Canada, Sykehouse Russet, and 
Sturmer Pippin. 

Name or Fia (W. K.).—We could not name an imperfect fruit without the 
aid of leaves. 

InsEcTS ON PEACH TREES (Idem).—If the dirty-looking insect is aphis it 
may be destroyed by fumigating. You had better not burn sulphur on the 
gravel paths. 


Name oF TREE (Schubert).—We cannot name any plant from leaves only. 
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Names oF Punts (F. E. H.).—It is Woodwardia radicans, and is, perhaps, 
kept in a temperature unsuitable. We cannot name plants from leaves only. 
(W. H. O.).—Asclepias curassayvica. (Snapdragon).—The blue fiower is Pole- 
movium reptans. We cannot name florist’s varieties. (H. O. T.).—Fankia 
ovata. (P. Edwards).—Cannot name from fragment sent. (W. D.).—1, 
Perhaps Costmary (Tanacetum Balsamita); 3, Sneezewort (Achillea Ptar- 
mica); 4, Mentha rotundifolia. Specimens bad. (F. P.).—Lastrea dilatata. 
(Ecce).—1, Sedum spectabile; 2, Symphoricarpus racemosus, St. Peter’s- 
wort, and known also as the Snowberry. It is a hardy deciduous shrub 
from North America. Your post-box is simple and effectual, a pattern of its 
kind. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE, 


THE PORTSMOUTH POULTRY SHOW. 


WE mentioned a week or two back thet the Portsmouth Com- 
mittee were doing allin their power to make wrong right, and 
we wondered what shape the indulgence they asked for would 
teke. Before the lines were printed almost the secret had 
transpired, and the ‘little indulgence from the exhibitors” is 
10s, in the pound. We do not call it a little one, but a gigantic 
one, and one we hope exhibitors will not agree with at all. In 
the little epistle which accompanies the balance sheet the Com- 

‘mittee generously state that ‘it would have been much more 
satisfactory to them could they have paid in fall.” We concur, 
and expect even now that many will insist upon full payment, 
notwithstanding the b:lance sheet and the £290 13s. 4d. We 
quite think the time has come to investigate the principles upon 
which these erring exhibitions work, and we hope exhibitors 
will themselves take up the subject, for after all the matter is 
only of importance to them. About this Show we have had 
letters from all sides speaking in the strongest terms, and we 
really do not wonder at the anger displayed in them. 

The balance sheet is very mystifying, and we could ask copious 
questions aboutit. We are quite sure all will have asked them- 
selves the same queries, but for the benefit of those who were 
not prizetakers we will ask them here. (1), In the expenditure 
column £54 we read has been spent in prize money. We ask, 
Was this paid in full, and why have some been paid and not 
others? (2), We read judges’ fees and expenses came to 
£27 16s. as if they were paid, when we believe we are correct in 
stating that the expenses of one of the poultry judges had not 
been paid on September Ist. (3), Judges’ dinner and refresh- 
ments came to £22 7s.8d, Is it possible they can have partaken 
so heartily ? or did they have a banquet? (4), Nine silver cups 
and hire of plate came to £25 12s. 6d. Does this include the 
cost of all the plate? If so, we know of one gentleman who has 
never received his cup, and we again ask, Why should some 
have done so and not others? (5), We find the balance to the 
bad is put down at £290 13s. 4d., but of this £117 10s. 9d. was 
the debt of the past year, and it does seem monstrous to try and 
make exhibitors on this occasion pay debts contracted by the 
Committee in past times. It really looks as if this last event 
had been got up merely as a speculation, something like the 
Birmingham Summer Show affair, with a “sink or swim” sort 
of feeling. It sarely was wrong for a show so much to the bad 
to incur the fresh risks of another exhibition, and having done 
so to try and get their exhibitors to make up their debts. We 
are sure the Committee will get no sympathy, for even on the 
day when the public had to pay 5s. each to go in and see the 
judging, not one of the officers seemed the least anxious for the 
welfare of their visitors, as nothing could draw out from them 
the winning numbers in the various classes, their thoughts 
seemingly being entirely concentrated upon the banquet which 
was to come off later on. We should be glad to hear what ex- 
hibitors mean to do in the matter. We will support them in 
every way, and we know of some who mean to put the matter 
into the County Oourt. Anyhow, we would beg that no one 
should agree to take less than their dues until matters have 
become more arranged, for we do not see why this Show, like 
the Aston Park fiasco, should get into the difficulty it has done 
and out again so easily. We are assured that some of the 
Committee are in a position to pay the debts, and we do not 
see why their supporters, who went to great expense in entrance 
fees and carriage, should only be the losers. 

To give an idea of what fanciers think of this affair, we will 
quote from one or two letters. One exhibitor says it cost him 
£7 sending to and entering at the Show, and he writes, “It is 
quite time these wrong doings were put an end to—this last 
affair has made the cuprun over.” Another writes, “It is the 
coolest document I ever read, I have represented that cups 
are put down in the expenditure, and that I have never.received 
mine. Could not you expose the proceedings in the Journal ?” 
While another writes, ‘My reply to their disgraceful cireular was 
that I had not the least intention of accepting 10s. in the pound. 
Had the Committee not guaranteed payment within fourteen 
days I should have acted very differently, but under the cir- 
cumstances and owing to the incivility of the Secretary not 
replying to several letters I feel indisposed at this late date to 


accept their offer. At any other show not casting abroad such 
‘baits’ I should pity them, and accept such an offer.” We 
could quote from many more, but we have shown the opinions 
of three of our largest exhibitors, and we believe nearly every 
other one agrees with them. We say, then, let the matter be 
clearly settled once for all, 50 as to know whether committees 
can do as Portsmouth wishes to do, and come out of the affair 
as pleasantly as they commenced it.—W. 


ABANDONMENT OF THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 
POULTRY AND PIGEON EXHIBITION. 


You will doubtless have seen Mr. Tegetmeier’s announcement 
of the abandonment of the Alexandra Show, but we feel that 
your readers and the whole of the breeders and exhibitors 
throughout the kingdom should be furnished with full parti- 
culars of this lamentable fiasco, in order that they may know 
where the real blame lies. 

You are aware that we as Secretaries, with Mr. Tegetmeier as 
Treasurer, carried out the Pouliry and Pigeon Show last Oc- 
tober, and the Cat and Rabbit Show in the spring of the present 
year, and we flatter ourselves that the mode in which these two 
shows were conducted was such as to earn the approval of the 
bulk of our exhibitors, and we have reason to know that the 
authorities at the Palace were satisfied with our arrangements. 
It is also perfectly clear from the many and kind expressions of 
good will and promisss of support we had received from exhi- 
bitors in every direction that the Show announced to take place 
in October would have proved a triumphant success, and we 
deeply regret that circumstances over which we had not the 
slightest control have prevented its being carried out. 

In anticipation of the Show, and in connection therewith, so 
long ago as March last an interview took place between Mr. 
Tegetmeier and one of the chief members of the executive staff 
of the Palaca, the result of which was that after corresponding 
with secretaries of some other shows, the date of the Alexandra 
Show was fixed and duly announced in the poultry papers, and 
from that time we have been actively engaged in the necessary 
arrangements for carrying out the Show, and that the autho- 
rities at the Palace were fully aware of our movements is evident 
from the fact that, in consequence of our having no permanent 
office in London, a large number of letters have during the last 
two or three months reached our hands through the Alexandra 
Palace, having been addressed to us there by the writers, and 
forwarded to us day by day by the Palace officials. Yet, in 
spite of all this, at the eleventh hour, when all our preliminary 
arrangements were completed, and without our having received 
the slightest previous intimation of even the probability of such 
2, thing occurring, on the 25th August Mr. Tegetmeier received 
from the Palace a telegram to the following effect—‘ There will 
be no Poultry Show this year. See me as soon as possible.” Ot 
course no time was lost in placing ourselves in communication 
with the authorities at the Palace, as we could only imagine 
there must be some mistake, not thinking it possible that such 
a thing could happen. Nothing definite, however, could be done 
until the meeting of the Board of Directors on August 31st, but 
from what transpired during the interval we were justified in 
hoping that the catastrophe would be averted, and that tho 
Show would yet take place. When the Board met, without 
affording us any satisfactory reason for their course of action, 
and entirely ignoring the arrangements entered into with their 
officials, they determined, owing, we believe, to some radical 
change in their policy, that no Shows whatever were to be held 
this year. It was in vain that it was represented to them that 
we had been at work for months on the Show, that we had in- 
curred considerable expense and serious responsibilities, that 
we had engaged eight gentlemen from various parts of the 
country to act as Judges, that offices were rented for which wo 
have now no use whatever, that our schedule was in type all ready 
for issue, that we had two or three thousand postage wrappers 
already addressed, besides a large quantity of stationery and 
envelopes stamped ard printed for our use, and that as men of 
honour we should be seriously compromised if we were unable 
to keep faith with the public and those friends who had so 
kindly promised us their assistance and support. Nothing would 
move them for their determination. We offered to forego any 
pecuniary arrangement we had made with them, and to carry 
on the Show at our own personal risk and responsibility, and to 
submit to any sacrifice rather than suffer the Show to collapsa. 
All this had no effect, and we are therefore in our defence com- 
pelled to lay before your readers this plain statement of facts, 
and of what we cannot help feeling to be very bad and disgrace- 
ful treatment, which is to us perfectly incomprehensible. 

With regard to our legal position in the matter, of that for 
obvious reasons we say nothing, and only trust that our friends, 
among whom we hope are included all the fanciers in the 
kingdom, will absolve us from all blame in the matter, and give 
ns credit for having done all in our power to avert the abandon- 
ment of that which we had hoped and had good reason to believe 
would have proved a most successful exhibition, the loss of 
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which must prove a great disappointment to many hundreds of 
fanciers and exhibitors. We beg to tender oursincere and hearty 
thanks to those amateurs and exhibitors who had so kindly 
promised cups, subscriptions, and entries, to whom we hope to 
write individually in the course of a few days.—P. H. Jones, 
W. J. Nicuots, 37, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


POULTRY AND BEE NEWS AND QUERIES. 


* Tue Committee of the Leghorn Club have sent us one of 
their little pamphlets containing their rules and the standard 
of excellencs. ‘The former seem very carefully made, and that 
on trimming, No. 5, is very sensible. We read, too, that they 
propose to have honorary members (confined to non-exhibitors 
of Leghorns), which are to be elected at the discretion of the 
Committee. We approve of this, and hope it may lead to the 
fanciers of other breeds also following the example of their Leg- 
horn friends, and so starting a club for themselves. We have 
often noticed that many of the cocks of this breed are very high 
in tail, which detracts from the graceful carriage of the birds; 
but we read in this new standard of excellence that ‘‘a squirrel 
tail is a disqualification.” From what we have seen this year 
of chickens of the two colours we think size and colour of the 
earlobes are two of the most necessary points to breed for. 


There seems to have been a perfect bowleversement among 
old-fashioned poultry exhibitions, We learn with much regret 
that the Alexandra Palace Show will not come off, but we 
hope the Committee will Iook out some place in London and 
50 be able to hold an exhibition later on. The old-established 
mother Show, Birmingham, has pushed on her dates two or 
three weeks, and the Show will this year be held in the middle 
of December. Mr. Cambridgs has arranged to have his annual 
yeunion on December Ist, 2nd, and 4th. We believe Salisbury 
intends to hold a county Show, and will probably step into the 
date vacated by Bristol; while Oxford, alone so far, is setting 
to work with a grander schedule than ever, for the last Wednes- 
day and Thursday in October as usual. The Orystal Palace 
dates we have not heard, neithsr do we know if Mr. Jennison 
holds his meeting this year in the Belle Vue Gardens, Man- 
chester. 

The Weymouth prize money was paid within eight days of 
the closing of the Show. Itisa pity Portsmouth and Bourne- 
mouth did not_do as well. It makes exhibitors look aekew at 
those ““mouthy”’ towns; but we knew Weymouth would be up 
to the mark from the business-like way they moved from the 
beginning. 

We are again requested to state that the new Ipswich Show 
has no connection with the old one. By-the-by, we see the date 
of the latter is now changed to November 23rd, while the Judges 
of the former are announced as Messrs. Hewitt, Teebay, Hutton, 
and J. Martin. 

We have been favoured with a proof copy of the Oxford sche- 
dule, and can thoroughly recommend all fanciers to send for a 
copy. We hope to review it later on. The Pigeon classes are 
very numerous, and we hear there aro altogether fifty-six cups 
or pieces of plate to be awarded in prizes. The Judges are to 
be ths same as those in former years.—W. 


DERBYSHIRE SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue annual meeting of the Derbyshire Agricultural Society 
was held on the 5th and 6th inst. Poultry and Pigeons were 
placed under two large tenis, plenty of room being left for the 
accommodation of visitors. The pens were of wood with wire 
fronts, but thess were particularly clean and well whitewashed. 
The poultry were all young except the Selling class, which was 
for any age. 

Daorkings were a good lot. Firsi Dark Greys, but the cock a 
little short of cclour; second Silvers, in which pen the pullet 
was a very gocd oe. Spanish, first very good, rest moderate. 
In Game was ore grand pen of Brown Reds, to which the cup 
was awarded ; second Black Reds, the pullet not as good, but 
cock smart; third Black Reds, very young. Any other variety, 
first Piles and second Duckwings. With the exception of the 
winners the Hamburghs were poor, but the second-prize Gold- 
pencil pullet was particularly good, the cockerel poor. Cochins, 
Buff poor, but the others better, the cap going to 2 good pair of 
Partridge. Brahmas, Light, a moderate lot, the cup going to 
the first pen, but the cockerel is too thin-bodied, the Dark not 
being as evenly matchsd. Black Hamburghs won in the Variety 
class, with Houdans second. The Selling class was a good one, 
as may be seen when we say a highly commended pen of Brahma 
chickens was better then the winning pen in the Brahma class, 
the first being Black Hamkuighs, second Partridge Cochins, and 
third Booted Bantams. Ducks in both classes were very good, 
but several pens looked too old for this season’s hatch, and must 
have been sent in mistake. Geese very fine. 

Pigeons had a few classes. Carriers a good entry, but only 
about four good birds. Dragoons bad except the winners. 


Tumblers very good. First a capital Almond hen, second a cock, 
and very highly commended an Almond cock also. Fantaila a 
very large and good class, the winners white. Turbits, a very 
pretty Silver hen first, and second also Silver. The Variety 
class good and large. First a Black Barb hen, second a Silver 
Owl, third a Black Barb cock, and extra third a Red Chequer 
Antwerp. The first in the Selling class was « good Silver Dra- 
goon, a Blue Turbit second, many others being noticed. 


POULTRY.—Doruteés.—l, F. S. Arkwright. 2.Hon. Mrs. Colville. 
Snell. SpanisH—l and 2, S. W. Hallam. 8, W. Good. Game.—Black or 
Brown-breasted Red —1, T. B. Lowe. ¥, T. Cock. 3, W. Cox. Any other varvety. 
1, G. Barnesby. 2, E. Winwood. 8, G. Lucas. Hampurcus.—Gold or Silver- 
pencilled.—1, G. Ashpole. 2,S. W. Hallam. 8, C. Pickering. Gold or Silver- 
spangled.—l, S. W. Hallam. 2, G. Meynell. 8, C. Pickering. Cocutxs.—Buf 
or Ctnnamon—l, Rey. 8. Feilden. 2, Mrs. Radford. 8,8. Toon. Any other 
variety—l, Rey. R. Feilden. 2 and 3, Rey. L. Storer. Branma PooTras.— 
Light.—1, A. S. Webb. 2, F. Holbrook. 8, Dr. Snell. Dark.—l, E. Pritchard. 
2and8,F. Holbrook. ANy OTHER VaRIETY.—], Rey. A. S. Webb. 2,— Sherwin. 
8, F. Holbrook. Cross-BkRED —l, S. W. Hallam. 2, S. 2. Vernon. SELLING 
Cuass.—l, D, Lewis. 2, Rev. R. Feilden. 3, F. Holbrook. Ducks.—Rouen.— 
._2, C. Pickering. 8,—Sherwin. Aylesbury.—l, Dr. Snell. 2, J. 
. 8, W. H. Crewe. GEEsE—l, Hon. Mrs. Colville. 2, Dr. Snell. 3, R. 
Johnson. TuakEYs.—l, W. Cox. 

PIGEONS.—Carziers.—l, H. Parker. Extra 1, J. W. Fletcher. 2,J. Brewer. 
DraGoons.—l, H. Yardley. 2,M. A. Mason. TumMsBLERs.—1 and 2, H. Yardley. 
Fantaits.—l, J. Hawkins. 2, F. Holbrook. Tuspits.—l, H. Yardley. 2, J. 
Wood. ANy OTHER VaRIiETY.—land3,H. Yardley. 2,H.Parker. Extra3, G. 
Domleo. SELLING Cuass.—l, W. Woolley, jun. 2,J. Wood. 


The Judges were the Rev. G. F. Hodgson and Mr. HE. Hutton. 


3, Dr. 


BATH POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Exhibition was held in large’ tents in the College grounds 
on the 6th and 7th inst. The quality of the birds was very 
good, especially in the Dorkings, Cochins, and French. Rev. 
G. F. Hedson awarded the poultry prizes, while Mr. Tegetmeier 
officiated over the Pigeons. We heard of very few complaints, 
although each Judge must have had his hands fall. 

In Dorking cockerels the first won the champion cock cup. 
He is a brave bird, with more growth in him yet, and very 
perfect in feet. The first pullet was very fine, large in frame, 
and very fair in colour. In Silver cockerels the first was very 
forward in plumage, and won easily ; second went toa pretty 
White, good in colour but a little faulty in toes; while the third 
went to a fine young bird with much growth apparently in store. 
In pullets the winners were very forward and good in colour. 
In Buff Cochin cockerels the first-prize bird was large and well 
grown, but he was not quite our style for colour. In pullets 
the first was very large and well shown; she won the champion 
hen cup, and we think on the whole she deserved it. In White 
pullets the first was in deep moult, and her pen was full of 
feathers. We certainly preferred the third-prize bird. In 
cockerels the first was very bad in colour, and we did not like 
the award. The second will perhaps make up well, but he 
appeared to us to be knock-kneed. In Partridge pullets the 
first was well pencilled ; the second very dark, but charming in 
shape and flufi. Brahmas, Dark, made only # moderate display. 
The cockerels were certainly poor, the first decidedly the bes‘, . 
but loose in comb. In pullets the first was the bird we saw in 
the Malmesbury sale class, and she is still in the same owner's 
hands. In Light cockerels the first was large, and must have 
been early. In pullets the first is the best bird we have yet 
seen; she is good in colour and points, and above all has large 
size. The second was also good and clear in hackles; the third 
large, but not so distinct in the neck markings. In Hamburghs 
the first cockerel in Pencils went to a pretty Silver, while in 
pullets a very good Golden was first, and the second almost her 
equal. The first Silver-spangled had a very good tail, and was 
generally well marked. Ths Blacks were very good, and we 
fancy the chickens have been so far more glossy than usual. 
In Malays the first cockerel was large and in light feather, 
while in pullets we liked the winner immensely. She is a 
perfect bird for style, and will make, we think, a very large hen. 
In the Spanish we liked the second pullet best. She had more 
quality in face, and seemed a smarter bird. In Houdans a 
wonderfully good bird won the cup. He was the Alford first- 
prize bird, and is of a good dark colour, with a beautiful leaf 
comb. The first pullet was a little too white in crest for our 
taste. In Créves the first-prize cockerel was very lustrous and 
fairly lerge, while the same exhibitor’s first pullet was very big 
indeed, but of not so good colour as the second. Silkies formed 
a pretty collection, and found many admiring spectators. The 
first pair contained a full-crested cockerel, but we fear when he 
is older his comb will be red, and that he will be too large. In 
the Ornamental class Sultans won first, and Gold Pheasants the 
other two prizes. Of course Sultans are ornamental, but so are 
Cochins, and so are hosts of other breeds, and we do not see 
Sultans hadany right 4o be in the class. In the Variety cockerel 
class a very beautiful White-crested Poland won first, and a nice 
Golden second, while in the next class the two varieties, both 
very good specimens of their kinds, changed places. Leghorns 
were rather disappointing; the first Whites were forward and 
clean. In Browns the first cockerel was a good colour, and so 
was the second pullet. In Game Bantams the winner was a 
stylish bird with neat head, and in the variety Bantam class a 
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very good pen of Silver-laced were first, capital White-booted 
chickens second, and Black-booted third. In Ducks the first 
Rouens were very large and heavy birds. In Aylesburys the 
winning pens were clear in bill and good in size and shape. 
In the Black Duck class a wonderfully glossy pair were first, a 
shade too large perhaps, but still they won easily, and we never 
saw a pair in better bloom. 

The Pigeons mustered very fairly. In Carrier cocks the 
winner was Mr. Baker’s new purchase. In Pouter hens a very 
fine White was first. We heard a remark or two as to this 
bird’s sex, but we believe the owner is perfectly satisfied in his 
own mind, and he is the last man we know who would inten- 
tionally try to deceive. In Barbs a very good pair of Blacks 
won the cup. There were all sorts of surmises as to who Mr. 
Combe was, as, too, there was as to who Miss Adams was who 
exhibited in the Light Brahmas. Fantails were very good 
indeed ; a very good pair of Whites were first. Jacobins were 
splendid, a grand pair of Reds being first, and good Yellows 


second. A good pair of Blues won in Dragoons; the third, too, | 


were a nice pair, good in head and shape. Very pretty foreign 
Whites won in Owls. A good pair of Black Trumpeters won in 
their class; second also going to Blacks. In the Variety class 
a capital pen of Frillbacks won first. In the 1876 class a smart 
young Carrier was first, and a Pouter took the second place. 


POULTRY.—DorxinGs.—Coloured.— Cockerel.—1, T. C. Burnell. 2, Viscount 
Turnour. 8,R. W. Beachey. Pullet.—l, R. W.Beachey. 2,E. Ponting. 3, F. 
Parlett. Any other variety.—Cockerel.1, T. C. Burnell. 2 and 8, O. E. Cress- 
well. Pullet.—l and 2,T. C. Burnell. 8, O. E. Cresswell. Cocuins.—Buff.— 
Cockerel.—l, A. Darby. 2, A. J. E. Swindle. 
Gwydyr. 2, C. Sidgwick. 3, A. J. E. Swindle. 
Nicholls. 2,Mrs. W.C. Drummond. 8,J. Turner. 
2, J. K. Fowler. 8, S. R. Harris. 
Percival. 2, Hon. Mrs. Sugden. 3, J. K. Fowler. 
2, Mrs. C. Gordon, 


Pullet.- 1, Mrs. A. Tindal. 


8, Miss C. A. Barrow. Branmas.—Dark.—Cockerel.—l and 
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8, J. Swinson. Pullet.—1, Lady | 
White.—Cockerel.—1, J. H. | 


Any other variety.—Cockerel._1, R. P. ; 
Pullet.—l, W. A. Burnell. | 


8, E. Pritchard. 2,H. Lingwood. Pullet.—l, H. Haddrell. 2, Mrs. Radclpyffe. | 


3, Rey. H. F. Hamilton. Light—Cock.—l,H. Lingwood. 2, MissC. A. Barrow. 
8, H. A. Barclay. Pullet—i, G. Bain. 2, G. W. Petter. 3, Miss J. Adams. 
Game.—Cockerel.—1, Hon. and Rey. F. Dutton. 
Pullet.—1, T. Browne. 2, Hon. & Rey. F. Dutton. 3,J.Cock. Haspourcus.— 
Pencilled.—Cockerel.—l, J. W. Kellaway. 2,H. Pickles. 3,J.Caleutt. Pullet. 
—1, E. Lloyd. 2, H. Beldon. 3,J. W. Kellaway. Spangled.—Cockerel.—l, J. 
Gee. 2,H. Pickles. 8,H. Beldon. Pullet.—1l, J. Stuttard. 2,H. Feast. 
Gee. Black.—Cockerel.—1, J. Stuttard. 2,H. Pickles. 3, H. Feast. Pullet.— 
1, Stott & Booth. 2, C. Sidgwick. 8, H. Feast. Matays—Cockerel.—l, T. 
Lecher. 2, J. Hinton. 3, W. L. Blake. Pullet—l, J. Hinton. 2, T.Lecher. 
8, T. B. Lowe. SpanisH.—Cockerel.—l, H. Beldon. 2, J. Pitt. 3, T. Moore. 
Pullet—1, H. Beldon. 2,3. Palmer. 3, G.J. Chillcott. Mrxoroas.—Cockerel. 
—1,J.Croote. 2,J.Harwood. 3,J.Croote. Pullet—i,J.Croote. 2, J.Croote, 
jun. LrecHorns.—White.—1l and 2,R.R. Fowler. 3,E.C. Seaman. Brown.— 
1, E. Brown. 2,S.L. Bradbury. 8, A. Kitchin. Frencu —Houdans.—Cockerel. 
Cup and 1,R. A Boissier. 2,R. F. Foster. 8,J.E. Pilgrim. Pullet.—1,J.E. 
Clayton. 2, R. B. Wood. 8, S. W. Thomas. Any other variety.—Cockerel.— 
Cup and1, W. F. Upsher. 2,E.Lloyd. 8,G. Huey. Pullet.—1, W. F. Upsher. 
2, G. W. Hibbert. 3,J.J. Malden. Smx1ms.—l, 0. E. Cresswell. 
R.S.S. Woodgate. ORNamENTAL Fowns.—l,A. Bigg. 2,Mrs W. C. Drummond. 


2 i | 
2, T. Hassell. 8.8. Winwood. | 2 cock and second a hen. 
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that is—Indian corn alone is bad food for poultry in confine- 
ment, and they should be fed with Spratt’s or other soit food. 
Turner’s pens were used in all sections. 

Aquatic birds started the list, and all these classes were well 
represented. Game were small in numbers, the birds which 
stood best out being the first-prize Black Red cockerel and the 
first Brown Red pullet, both of which were uncommonly good. 
Hamburghs were good but not numerous, most of the winners 
being birds upon which we have commented before, except a 
few brought out the first time irom Barnet, which with ume 
must make their mark. Cochins a good lot, but the first-prize 
Bufi cockerel had a twisted comb, though otherwise good. 
Brahmas a fair lot, but in the pullets we consider too much 
weight is being given to pencilling at the expense of shape and 
style. In French were some grand birds, particularly the first 
Créve-Cceur cockerel, which with a little time will be a wonder. 
Bantams were large classes, but the poor little things looked 
fearfully cold, and many will no doubt euffer severely. Game 
were capital in all classes. Inthe Bantam Variety class the first 
were Silver-laced, second Blecks, and third Silvers. In the 
Variety class were some good Black Hamburghs, which carried 
off all the prizes. 

Pigeons were an excellent display and the entries large, but a 
great number of the birds were in deep moult, but extra prizes 
were very freely given. The Pouters looked to the greatest dis- 
advantage, and most of the Carriers looked as if a good rest 
would be of use to them. Duns won most of the prizes, and to 
a Dun cock the cup was given for the best pen in the Show. 
In hens we did not quite agree with the awards, for Mr. Walker's 
hen looked her very best and was placed extra second, the rest 
being all to some extent out of condition, and certainly none 
carried more points than the first-named. Barbs in both classes 
were pretty good and properly placed. Almond Tumblers good, 
but strange to say we only found two cards on the pens. First 
Tumblers, any other variety, a large 


' class, the first going to a Yellow Mottle. Pen 936 wasa capital 


37. | Yellow Mottle. 


8, M. Leno. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—Cockerel.—l, T. Norwood. 2, H. Beldon. | 


8, J. J. Scott. Pullet.—Cup and1,J. J. Scott. 2,T. Norwood. 8, H. Beldon. 


BantTams.—Game.—1 and 2, F. Steel. 8, R. Y. Ardagh. Any other vartety.— | 


1, M. Leno. 2, Rey.R. S. S. Woodgate. 8,Mrs.J.T. Holmes. SELLING CLassEs. 
—Dorkings.—1, Mrs. Allsopp. 2, H. Feast. 3, withheld Cochins.—Cup andl, 
W. A, Burnell. 3, H. Haddrell. 8, Mrs. Allsopp. Brahmas.—i, R. Talbot. 
2, W. R. Garner. 3,G. B. C. Breeze. Game.—l, W. Perrin. 2, E. Winwood. 
8, G. W. Fitz-Herbert. Hamburghs —1, H. Beldon. 2,J.T.Cabbe. 8, H. Feast. 
Black Spanish, Minorcas, Andalusians, and Leghorns.—l, F. Boulton. 2, H. 
Beldon. 3, J.H. Fry. Frenck.—1,J.K. Fowler. 2, W. H. Copplestone. -8, R. 
Mills. Any other variety—l, H. Beldon. 2, Rey. R. S. S. Woodgate. 8, H 
Feast. Bantams.—Cup and 1, M. Leno. 2, W. F. Sadler. 8, J. T. Hinck 


| T. Pp. Lyon. 2, C. J. 


Ducsus.—White Aylesbury.—Cup, 1, and 2,J. K. Fowler. 3, T. Sear. Rouen.— | 


1,J. Gee. 2,J.H. Hoit. 8,W.H. Copplestone. Black East Indian—l and 2, 
G. S. Sainebury. 8, S. Burn. Any other breed.—1,M. Leno. 2,M. & W. H. 
Silvester. 3, M. Leno. GrEsE.—1, J. K. Fowler. 2, R. Nicholls. 8, Mrs. 
Radclyffe. Turkrys.—l and 2, Rey. N.J. Ridley. Locan7Ciasses.—Dorktings, 
Cochins, or Brahmas.—Cock or Cockerel.1, Mrs. G. C. Smith. 2, Miss J. 
Milward. 3, Mrs. W.C.Drommond. Hen or Pullet.—Cup, 1, and 2, J. Turner. 
8, Mrs. Crook. Any other variety.—Cock or Cockerel.—1, G.K. Chilcott. 2, Miss 
How. Hen or Pullet—1,G. Rogers. 2,Mrs.J.T.Holmes  $,J. H. Fry. 
PIGEONS.—Canerers.—Cock.—1 and 3, J. Baker. 2,3. T. Holmes. Hen.— 
1,J. Baker. 2,J.T. Holmes. 8, W.J. Nichols. PootEers.—Cock —1, H. Pratt. 
2, J. Baker. 8, W-J. Nicholls. Hen.—Cup, J.T. Holmes. 2 and 8, J. Baker. 
Barzzgs.—l, D. Combe. 2 and 8, J. Baker. Tumsptens.—l, J. Baker. 2, D. 
Cowbe. 3,J. Baker. Almond—l, 2,and8,J. Baker. DriaGooxs.—l and 2, R. 
Woods. 8,Hon. W.Sugden. ANTwERPs.—Shortfaced.—l, A.G. Barnes. 2, J. 
Bradley. 3, W.D. Richardson Any other variety.—1,G. Garraway. 2,C. B. 
Butler. 8, H. W. Weaving. Owts.—l, J. Baker. 2, D. Combe. 8, G. H. 
Gregory. Tunsits.—l, G. H. Gregory. 2,D. Combe. $3, W.R. Rootes. Fax- 
Taits.—l, 0. E. Cresswell. 2and8, J. F. Loversidge. Jacoprys.—l and 3, J. 
Baker. 2, D. Combe. TaumPETEeRs.—l, D. Combe. 2, J. Baker. 3, J. T. 


Holmes. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—l, G. H. Gregory. 2,D. Combe. 8, W- Randall, | 


Jun. Extra, Mrs. W.C. Drummond. HatcHeED IN 1876. —1 and 2, J. T. Holmes. 
8,D. Combe. SELLING CLass.—l, W. D. Richardson. 2,D. Combe. 3,J. Allen. 
Locat Crass.—l, W. H. Smith. 2,J.T. Holmes. 8, Miss J. Milward. 
RABBITS.—Lops.—Self-coloured—Cup and 1, Schofield & Barrett. 2, J. 
Cranch. 3, C. King. Sinver-Grey.—Cnp, A. Hudson. DutcH.—l, E. Robin- 
gon. 2, Mrs J. Foster. 8, L. Barker. vic, Foster & Donkin, Schofield and 
Barrett. ANY OTHER VaRieTY.—l, E. Pepper. 2, R. Buftham. 38, L. Barker. 
whe, Schofield & Barrett. SELLING Ciass.—Cup, W. Lumb. 
Heaviest.—l, B. Johnstone. 2,J. March. 3, A. Waldie. 


ALTRINCHAM SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tuts Show, which was of two-days duration, was held on the 


Sth and 9th inst., and in point of entries was a great success. | 


Poultry were in open pens, which for a two-days show we con- 
sider a great mistake, as cold September nights tell very 
severely upon young stock, of which the Show was composed. 
Although covered at night on the front with cotton, we should 
advise that in future they be kept only one day, and provided 
with a tent, as in the case of the Pigeons. One more grumble, 
and then we can say the other parts were well managed, and 


3, J. Cranch. | 


Dragoons, Blue and Silver, were a good class, 
but only three were noticed. In the other colours Grizzles 
won both prizes, and these were very good birds. English Owls 
a good and large class, but very few noticed, and we really 
thought these might have been better treated. The first was 
Silver and the eecond Blue. Foreign were—first White and 
second Black. The first in Jacobins was a Yellow gcod in every 
point, second a capital Red; and in the following class White 
was first and Black second. Turbits were numerous in both 


5 cae et: | classes, and here again very few commendeds weremade. Fan- 


tails good, Whites winning. In Antwerps were two new come- 
outs in t:. shape of Short-faced Red Chequers, which had an 
easy first an second in a fair class. The prizes were withheld 
in the Long-faced class. 

Rabbits were a poor show, there being nothing calling for 
special notice. 


POULTRY.—SpanisH.—Black.—Cockerel.—l,H. Beldon. 2,H. Wilkinson. 8, 
J. Walker. Pullet.—l, H. Wilkinson. 2, H. Beldon. 3, J. Walker. GaME.— 
Black Red.—Cockerel.—l, J. Platt. 2, W. Jones. 3, P. Bepwood. Pullet.—i, 
Young. 8, J. Platt. Brown Red.—Uockerel—i, C. H. 
Wolff, 2,J. Platt. 3, J. Chesters. Pullet—1,T. Dyson. 8, C.H. Wolff. Any 
other Colour.—Cockerel.1, T. Dyson. Pullet—1, T. P. Lyon. DoskrNcs.— 
Cockerel._Cup and 1, J. Stott. 2, J. Walker. Pullet.—1, J. Walker. 2, J. 
Stott. CocHiNs.—Cinnamon or Buf.—Cockerel.—i, Mis. A. Tindal. 2 and 8, C. 
Sidgwick. Pullet.—l, Mrs. A. Tinoal. 2and3,C. Sidgwick. Any other colour. 
—Cockerel.—l, R. P. Percival. %, C. Sidgwick. 3, Mrs. A. Tindal. Putlet—l 
and 2, Mrs. A. Tindal. 8, C. Sidgwick. BraHMA Peotra.—Cockerel.l, R. P. 
Percival. 2, E. Pritchard. Pullet.—i, T. Pye. 2, k. P. Percival. 8, Mrs. A. 
Tindal. HaupurcHs.— Golden spangled.—Cockerel.—1 and 8, G, & J. Duck- 
worth. 2, T. E. Jones. Pullet.—l and 8, G.& J. Duckworth. 2, H. Beldon. 
Silver-spangled.—Cockerel.—l, H.Beldon. 2, H.Pickles. Pullet.—l, H. Eeldon. 
9,H. Pickles. 8,J. Long. Golden-pencilled.—Cockerel—1, G. & J. Duckworth. 
2, H. Pickles. 38, J. Long. Pullet.—1, G. & J. Duckworth. 2,T. Edwards. 3 
H. Beldon. Silver-pencilled—Cockerel.—i, G. & J. Duckworth. 2,J. Long. 
Pickles. Pullet—i, H.Beldon. 2,G.& J. Duckworth. HovupaN OB CREV 
Cavur.—Cockerel.—l, 1. Ward. 2,J.N. Fleming. 8, W.F. Upsher. Pullet.—l, 
W. F. Upsher. 2, J. E. Clayton. 3, E. Williams. Poranps.—Chickens.—1, HE. 
Beldon. 2,H.Pickles. 8,J.Fearnley. GME Bantams.—Black Red.—Cockerel. 
—land3,G.Hall. 2, W. F. Entwisle. vhe, W. F. Addie. Pullet.—l and the, 
G. Hall. 2, W. F. Addie. 3,1. Putnam. Brown Red.—Cockerel—1 and 3, W. 
F. Entwisle. 2, W.H. Robinson. Puilet.—l, W. EF. Entwisle. 2, W. H. Robin- 
son. 8, G. Hall. Any other. variety.—Cockerel—1, W. F. Entwisle. 2, Fr 
Steel. 8,G.Hall. Pullet.—i, W. Jones. 2, F. steel. 3, W. F. Entwisle. vhe, 
W. F. Entwisle, P. Hinde. Bantams.—Any variety except Game.—Chickens.— 
1, J. Walker. 2,H. Dean. 8, J. W.Lloyd. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—Chickens.— 
1, N. Marlor. 2, C. Sidgwick. 8, H. Pickles. SELLING Cxass.— Chickens—l, 
Mrs. A. Tindal. 2, J. Booth. TuRKEYs.—l, J. Walker. 2, W. Glassford. 
GEESE.—1, J. Walker. 2 J. Stannah. GEESE—Grey.—l, J. Walker. 2, T. 
Mill. Ducxs.—4ylesbury.—ti and 2, J. Walker. Rouen —1 acd 2, J. Walker. 

PIGEONS.— Carriens.—Cock.—I, R. Fuiton. 2, J. Walker. vic, J. Gardner (2), 
H. Crosby, R. Fulton. Hen.—1l and 2, R. Fulton. Extra 2, J. Walker, J. 
Gardner. PoutErs.— Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, F. Fulton. ofc, H. Crogby. 
Bargs.—Black or Dun.—Cock or Hen—1, R. Fulton. 2 and vic, J. Royle. 
Extra 2, J. Walker. Any other colour—Cock or Hen—i and 2, R. Fulton. 
Extra 2, J. Royle. TomBLERS.—Short-faced Almond.—Cock.—1i and 2, R. 
Fulton. Hen.—1, R. Fulton. 2, H. Yardley. <Any variety not Short-jaced.— 
Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, J. Brown. DraGcoons.—Blue or silver.—Cock or Hen.— 
i, R. Fulton. 2,H. Crosby. Any other colour.—Cock or Hen—1, kK. Fulton. 2, 
R. White. vhe,J. Gardner (2). Ow1 s.—English.—Cock or Hen. —1, k. Fulton. 
2, T. W. Townson. vhe, J. Gardner, R. Fulton. Foreign—Cock or Hen.—Cup, 
1, and 2, R. Fulton. Jacopins.—Red or Yellow.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, K. 
Fulton. Any other colour.—Cock or Hen.—1 and vie, k. Fulton. 2, H. Mangnall. 
TunpiTs.—Blue or Silver.—Cock or Hen.—1, T. W. Townson. 4, a, Sumpson. 
Any other colour.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. Fulton. 2 and vic, H. Woods. Fan 
Taits.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. Fulton. 2, H. C. Bowman. ANTWERPS.—Short- 
faced. —Cock or Hen—1 and 2, W. F. Entwisle. ANY OTHER Vaurety.— Coc 
or Hen—1 and 2, R. Fulton. vhe, D.M. Garside, J. Garoner. 4. Crosby (2). 
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SELLING CiAssEs.—Single Birds.—Price not to exceed $3.—1, R. White, 2, H. 
Crosby. Price not to exceed 30s.—1, J. Brown. 2, R. White. 
RABBITS.—Lop-£4RED.—Buck or Doe.—l, H. B. Smith. 2, T. GE. J. Fell. 
AnGora.—1, P. Dingle. 2,T. & E.J. Fell. Hmratayan.—Buck or Doe.—l, J. G. 
Meadowcroft. 2, J. Wright. Durca.—Buck or Doe.—l and 2, J. G. Meadow- 
croft. Stuver-Grey.—Buck or Doe.—l, J. G. Meatowecroft. 2,T. & E.J. Fell. 
Any oTHER VarteTy.—Buck or Doe.—1, H. & A. Pimlott. 2,J. Wright. 
JupeEs.—Poultry: Mr. R. Teebay. Pigeons and Rabbits: 


Mr. T. Ridpath. 


PARASITES IN BIRD CAGES. 


In order to protect our Canary birds from the little red para- 
site various means are employed, principal among which is the 
Persian insect powder, although I have never found this article 
of much use. I have now discovered another excellent remedy, 
which, if rightly applied, banishes the insects forthwith. This 
is a tea made from quassia. It is made by pouring one pint of 
boiling water over one-half ounce of quassia. With this tea the 
walls of the cages, nesting places, roosts, &c., should be tho- 
roughly washed, letting the liquid run into all the cracks, how- 
ever small. If this is done often no insects will ever appear. 
—W. G. Topp.—(Pet Stock Bulletin.) 


FEEDING-UP RESCUED BEES. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows—‘I have two heavy 
straw hives filled with worker combs by swarms of this year, 
and I wish to drive these bees, extract the honey, add the combs 
to a partially-filled frame hive, return the driven bees to their 
straw hives, and so feed them as to induce them to refill their 
dwelling with worker combs. Can I be certain of attaining this 
latter purpose at this time of year by gentle continuous feeding?” 
To this letter I purpose to append a few thoughts which have 
been floating in my mind for some days, which may be sugges- 
tive to many bee-keepers, as well as to our correspondent in par- 
ticular, at this time of year. 

First an answer to tbe direct question must be given in the 
negative. Bees will not confine their attention at this time of 
year to the building of worker combs so as to fill an empty hive 
with them, because, come what will, they never breed in autumn 
as they do in spring and summer time unless fed with great 
continuity and liberality. Gentle continuous feeding will induce 
the queen to breed moderately, and the bees will supply her 
wauts with sufficient worker comb, and no more. If the supply 
of food be liberal they will lengthen out their cells all round the 
centre breeding nest and seal it up; if very liberally fed they 
will breed drone comb quite as often as worker comb, and treat 
it in the same manner. 

If our correspondent would add in each case to the two hives 
he is anxious to feed-up one or more lots of bees saved from 
among the surrounding cottage apiaries, the increased popula- 
tion thereby gained would induce a larger building of worker 
comb, as the queen would find so much more opportunity for 
laying in the increased space that would be heated by the 
presence of so many more bees, for more comb would be 
covered by them; but with merely the returned population of 
his two hives but little brood could come to maturity now 
that the nights are longer and colder. Anyhow, let him be 
careful, by narrowed entrances and proper shelter and warm 
covering, to maintain as high a temperature as possible within 
the hives. 

It is to be hoped that many bee-keepers will be induced to 
follow his example as to the plundering of the swarms of this 
year. Indeed, it is only swarms of the current year that are at 
any time worth taking up; and be it remembered that these 
always have the old queens, which in not a few cases are all but 
sSuperannuated. Old hives, heavy as they weigh, contain at least 
as-much brood and pollen and dirt as they do honey, and the 
latter must needs become deteriorated in value during the pro- 
cess of extraction from the more or less blackened combs. Two- 
thirds of waste must in most cases be allowed in calculating 
profits with old hives. Iprefer to let such remain from year to 
year till the combs become too old and contracted for profitable 
use. 

By all means ‘“‘add the worker combs to a partially-filled 
frame hive.” Ihave been doing this very thing last week toa 
swarm of this spring in a Woodbury hive, from which I had 
taken several beautiial combs filled with honey. The combs 
were taken from a common straw skep, cut to shape and fitted 
into the frames with a few cross pieces of thin lath tacked over 
the comb to the frame sides. These will be removed in due 
time. For all Mr. Pettigrew’s deprecatory observations touching 
thess bar-frame hives, nobody who has given them a fair trial 
and has used them efficiently will be found to give them up, so 
easy is if to examine every comb and to adjust the combs to the 
wants of the hive and the aims of the bee-master. They are 
simplicity itself, and give the most perfect command of the 
apiary to an intelligent person. My Woodburies have narrow 
strips of wood, unfastened instead of secured top-boards. By 
removing these one after the other, only so much of the hive is 
exposed to view as is to be dealt with. A few whiffs of smoke 
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dislodge or quiet the exposed bees, which, however, are gene- 
rally too astonished at the sudden invasion of light to move at 
allin any irritated manner. To remove a comb when properly 
made or adjusted within the frame is an easy matter, so also is 
it to replace it. 

I cannot conclude without asking our correspondent why he 
does not make up all his hives as bar-frame hives, and give his 
bees to them instead of returning them to his straw skeps. 
There are plenty of valuable empty worker combs to be had for 
the asking among country bee-keepers. The adjustment of 
these in bar-frame hives would be far more profitable and satis- 
factory in every way than trying to fill his straw hives this 
autumn.—B. & W. 


COMPLETING UNFINISHED SUPERS. 


Your correspondent ‘O. B.’s” remarks in page 225 have the 
direct tendency to mislead the young bee-keeper, the very thing 
he sets forth to avoid. 

Iam not aware that the common practice in large apiaries of 
transferring an uncompleted super from a newly swarmed to an 
unswarmed stock has as yet been called in question, and the bee- 
keeper would be young indeed who did not see the propriety of 
adopting it. 

Your correspondent’s stipulation of the transfer taking place 
“during the honey harvest’’ is beside the mark, as Mr. Petti- 
grew distinctly recommends, at page 19, his artificial super 
manufacture to be begun “ at the end of the season.” 

Of administering feeding for the completion of supers at 
either period, my experience is simply nil; but the novice might 
be reminded that, however readily bees may step into the labours 
of their predecessors and complete the work in their unbroken 
combs during the honey flow at the end of the season when 
thieving is rife, the odour and leakage inseparable from the all- 
round-bleeding borders of each comb proposed to be inserted 
into the artificial supers, the robbers, ‘‘scenting the carrion 
from afar,’’ would most probably vie with the inmates of the 
hive on-which they were placed to appropriate the treasure 
trove, At all events I do think Mr. Hunter’s detailed ex- 
perience is more in keeping with the common practice of bees 
than Mr. Pettigrew’s questionable theory. 

In my remarks in last week’s issue on ‘“‘ The Stewarton Hive 
and System,’ my strongest colony stocked with first cross 
Italians, by a typographical error is converted into ‘‘ first-class’ 
Italians.—A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER, 


DO BEES GATHER HONEY OR MAKE IT? 


Pror. Riey, the entomologist, at a recent housekeepers’ con- 
vention in St. Louis, stated that bees do not extract honey ready 
made from flowers, but make it. The nectar lyingin the flowers, 
says the Professor, could never be manufactured into honey, no 
matter how manipulated by man; but it is taken up by the 
bees and passed through a state of semi-digestion and excretion, 
resulting in honey, yet still retaining in part the flavour or per- 
fume of the flowers from which the nectar has been extracted, 
by which we determine one kind of honey from another. This 
view has since been corroborated by a chemist and botanist of 
Louisiana, who described the changes undergone by nectar in 
its elaboration into honey in the bee’s stomach. At the same 
meeting Prof. Riley intimated in reply to the query, Do bees 
injure fruit? that they do, but only in seasons of severe 
drought and when urged by necessity. The fact, however, is 
no derogation to the usefulness of the insect, for its utility as a 
polleniser more than counterbalances all its depredations upon 
fruit. 


DUNDEE BEE AND HONEY EXHIBITION. 


Fotuowine the example of the Manchester Great Show in 
1872, the Dundee authorities held a show of honey in connection 
with their horticultural exhibition on the 7th, 8th, and 9th 
inst. The Exhibition was held under the auspices of the Hast 
of Scotland Bee-keepers’ Society, and it occupied one corner of 
the large Artillery Hall. In all there were 140 lots shown. For 
the largest and best harvest of super honey the produce of one 
hive this season, Mr. William Raitt, Liff, Secretary to the So- 
ciety, carried off the first prize. The supers were five in num- 
ber and weighed 103 lbs. of fine clean honey. The observatory 
hives, within which a swarm of Ligurian bees and their queen 
were to be seen, were objects of great interest to the many 
visitors which frequented this part of the Show. A great many 
specimens of bar-frames were filled with comb honey, and these 
with run honey in glass jars, and different forms of wax, con- 
stituted’ the exhibition. Subjoined is the prize list:— 

Larg-st.and Best Harvest of Super Honey, the produce of one hive.—l, W. 
Raitt, Liff, 1034 lbs.; 2, Robert Cowan, Brechin, 74} 1bs.; 3, John Lorrimer, 
Broughty Ferry, 59 lbs. 

Heaviest and Best Single Super, the produce of one Hive.—l, R. Steele, 
Fowlis, 493 lbs. ; 2, Mrs. Dick. Kerriemuir, 41 lbs.; 8, D. Robertson, Fettercairn. 

Best Super in Wood, or Wood and Glass.—1l, James Glen, Arbroath; 2, W. 
Raitt, Liff; 3, J. Stratchan, Farnell, 
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Best Sectional Super over 2)1bs., Combs separable. and not exceeding 4]bs. 
each.—l, W. Raitt, Liff; 2, D. Ramsay. Baldovie; 3, J. Stewart, Arbroath. 

Best Super in Glass.—l, W. Raitt, Liff; 2, A. Watson, Milnathort; 3, G. 
Paton, American Muir. 


Best Super in Straw.—l, A. Watson; 2, T. Waters, Milnathort; 3 J. Alexan- 


der, Morgan Hospital. . 

Best Two Combs in Bar Frames.—l, A. Watson; 2, J. Davie, Waulkmills, 
Arbroath. 

Heaviest and Best Skep; must be free from brood, and obtained without 
destroying the Bees.—l, J. Christie, Waulkmills, Arbroath; 2, R. M’Gregor, 
Inchmarlo. Z B : 

Six Ibs. of Run Honey in Show Glass.—1, Mrs. Stuart, Letham Mill, Arbroath ; 
2, T. Waters; 8, R.M‘Gregor. __ f s 

Two lbs. Wax.—l, W. Raitt, Liff; 2, J. White, Falkland; 3, J. Cunnison. 

Messrs. Scrymgeour’s Prize —1, J. Stewart. 

Bar-frame Hive complete, with Floor-board, Super, and Roof, price not over 
20s —1, C. N. Abbott, Hanwell, London ; 2, R. Steele, Fowlis. 

Cheapest Bar-frame Hive, suitable for Cottagers, with Floor-board and Roof.— 
J, R. Steele ; 2, C. N. Abbott. i z fi ¥ 

Best and Neatest Observatory or Unicomb Hive, to be exhibited stocked with 
Bees.—l, J. Lorrimer, West Port, Dundee; 2, W. Urquhart, Rosebay, Broughty 


Ferry. 

The rost beautifal Ligurian Bees, to be exhibited with their.\Queen in$Glass 
Hive.—E qual, J. Lorrimer and W. Raitt. 

A Certificate of Merit was awarded by the Judges to E. Bailey, The Pillars, 
Dundee, for an excellent collection of Honey Exhibits. 


The Judges were Mr. C. N. Abbott, Hanwell, London; and 
Mr, W. Duke, Newbarns, Kerriemuir. 


An apiarian of Maryland has secured a bsautifally marked 
breed of bees which he names the Albino. The markings are 
these :—Beautiful yellow bands; from the bands to the end of 
the bee is quite white, or a bright silver colour; heads dark 
velvet colour, differing from tho Italian —(Rural New Yorker.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Hens CEAsInc Layne (Subscriber).—Hens are now giving uy laying and 
arein moult. At that season the comb shrivels and often turns black. The 
appearance may, however, be caused by something the birds have picked up. 
You donot state the natareof their ran. If they have their liberty with grass, 
and the different food3 and medicines they fiad in it, then we cannot advis3 
you; butif they are in confinement you will do well to give them lettace, 
especially if it has gone to seed, also grass and soil fresh dug and piled in a 
heap in their run. We should have liked to know their food. If you can get 
ground oats feed on them, slakrd morniag and evening; give whole corn or 
kitchen and table scraps for the mid-day meal. 


Inpran Runner Dock (F. G. S. R.).—We do sot know the Duck you 
name; at least, not by the name you give it. 


FowLs FoR WINTER Lavine (Old Subscriber).—It is not the property of 
any particular breed to lay in the winter. It may besaid, asa rule, that hens 
never doso lay. Pullets always do if they are of the proper age. Different 
breeds lay at different ages; thus C»chins and Brahmas lay before Dorkings 
and Spanish. Cochins and Brahmas are among the earliest layers. We 
expect them to lay at five months old; we haye known them to begin earlier, 
They lay well, but become broody. Dorkings are good layers; they, however. 
want rather a larger run than you seem to have. The non-sitters are 
Spanish, Houdans, Créve-Cceurs, and Hambarghs. These seldom Jay till they 
ars six months old. The Spanish and Créve-Cceurs lay the largest eggs. 
You require eggs during six months, you must therefore have pullets of 
differert ages, as you cannot expect to have birds laying through that period 
of time. We should be disposed to have Créve Cceurs. You would want 
them five and six months old in October, and if they are wanted to lay at 
that time they shou’d be on their walk at least a month previously. They 
require at that time of the year to be well fed, and wil! not lay regularly 
unless they are. Where it is wished to make the production of eggs a cer- 
tainty during the winter months attention must be paid to the feeding. 
When snow is on the ground fowls should be fed fromsome vessel, as nothing 
tends to disturb the health of fowls more than to eat snow. For this reasoa 
it is well to sweep a place where the trough may stand. They can then pick 
up the scattered pieces without injary. They must be fed regularly. 


BLack SPANISH AT WeYMoUTH SHOW.—Mr:. Allsopp writes to say that 
the cock in her pen of Spanish which were not noticed in the prize list had 
not his comb cut. 


Fowns For TAPLE UsE (G. H).—Taken as table fowls, and compared one 
with the other, the Houdan would rank before the Brahma. It would, there- 
fore, be better to use the Brahma cock and the Hondan hens. It is not, 
however, a judicious cross, as the Hondans are non-sitters. Dorking hens 
would make a much better cross. The last time we saw well-filled “ Redcap ” 
classes was many years ago at a show held in Sheffield. They were purely 
fancy birds, in nowise superior to other and better known breeds. 


SepricuT Bantams (L. V. A.).—The Sebright Bantam is a composite 
bird, and for this reason will sometimes throw bsck to its forefathers, many 
of which were single-combed birds. Many good breeders of these run them 
together and breed both colours. We have done it ourselves; the result has 
been to make the silver creamy in colour instead of dead white. As it is very 
necessary to introduce fresh blood continually, we recommend you to make 
your walk next year of the silver cock, two of the palest of his daughters, and 
two fresh silyer hens. You should take care of the cock, as many of this 
breed are not stock-getters. 


SunrLower SEED (H. J. B.),—Extract the seed when ripe and scatter it 
before the fowls. 


DEPRIVING BEES oF THEIR Honey (B. S.).—You will succeed next time, 
and need no more information as to driving bees. After well smoking the 
bees carry the hive further from the stand—as far as you like—and there 
drive them. If the cloth is properly rolled round the junction of the top and 
bottom hiyes not a bee will molest you. Drum constantly for twenty 
minutes, and you will then find almost all the bees in the top hive. Kill all 
that remain with powder or sulphur, Yon will thus safely get the honey and 
save the bees. One successful effort by yourself will make you quite master 
of the work of driving. Ali you seem to lack are courage and confidence. 


Wintrerinc BEEs In GLAss SHAD= (7. Whaite).—It is possible to winter 
bees in your large glass shade, 18 by 16 inche:. The bees in it now have 


either been a very late or small swarm, for according to your account they 
have built one comb only down one side. You should put a wooden ladder 
from bottom to top in the centre of the shade. Put (unite) another to those 
already at work, and give them 20 ibs. of good sugar syrup, from which they 
will build several combs for honey and brood. Please to remember that 
unless the bees hatch seyeral comb; of brood in autumn they will die off in 
winter orin early spring- Your glass shade makes a handsome crystal palace 
for bees, and the satisfaction of haying wintered bees in it will be an ample 


reward for the special attention now necessary. Keep the palace well covered 
at all times. 


BEE-KEEPING (Phonetic).—Apply to Neighbour & Co., Regent Street, Lon- 
don, for Payne’s improved cottage hive. Your better way will be to purchase 
a hive of bees, either now or in spring, rather than a swarm. If you buy one 
now it should have food enough in it to keep the bees all winter. Write to 
Mr, Jas. Hale, Kedington, Haverhill, Suffolk, or to Mr. A. Pettigrew, Sale, 
Caeshira. 

PRESERVING KipNEY Beans (F. 4.).—We have known them kept quite 
fresh until March, and, in one or two instances until beans came in again. 
The process was simply gathering the pods when of a size fit for use, ona 
dry day, and during dry weather if possible. A thin layer was then placed at 
the bottom of a stone’ jar, then a thin layer of fiae salt so as to cover them, 
and on this a layer of beans, then salt, and so on until the jar wasfall. We 
cannot say how much salt was used, but ~e think that it was equal to one- 
fourth of the bulk of the beans. 


InDI4n Conn Cooxrnc.—‘S. V. B.D.” wishes for a recipe. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
Campsn Square, LonDON. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 fest. 


Dare. 9am. | In THE Day. | 
an [Ome | Hygrome-| 83 Shade Tem-|_ Radiation | 2 
1876. | E252 ter. 38 perature. |Temperaiure. 
5228) 3 CoS Ree | ena 
Sept. |S238S | 30 In) On | 
as etal Dry. | Wet.| AS sun. |grass, 
\Tochee.| deg. | des. Geg. | deg. | In. 
We. 6 | 29509 | 6£2 61.8 | TW. 118.5 | 58.1 | 0.055 
i 3 57.3 | 54.5 | S.W. 1156 | 50.8 | 0.129 
8 8; | 56 52.3 | Ww. IlL7 | 453 | 0.060 
} 52.9) SLL ] S.W. 109.8 | 41.1 "| 0.090 
568 | 52.9 | N.W. 5 494 Al’ 
| 550 | 49 Ww. 
| 3.8 N.W. 
| 
Means.) 29.726 | 55.1 110.2 | 441 | 1.375 


REMARKS. 


6th.—Very wet night and morning, but a very pleasant day afterwards. 
7th.—Fine early, but rain soon after 9 A. ; showery day; distant thunder 
between 1 and 3 p.at.; fine night. 
8th.—A fine fresh (but for the time of the year) cold day. 
9th.—Fair early, but rain befora 8aM.; a showery day, the rain at times 
heayy and the sun at times very bright. 
10th.—Fine morning; dall forenoon; fine afternoon and evening, and starlit 
night. 
11th.—Fair but showery-looking all day; fine night. 
12th.—Rainy morning, but fine soon after 10 4.1, and so continuing all day. 
A very pleasant day. 
Mean temperature about 2° lower than during the previous week. Rain 
very frequent.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Sepremser 13. 


THE market continues thinly supplied with nearly all classes of goods 
with the exception of Apples, there being a larger quantity arriving thar 
was anticipated, but prices remain much the same, business being generally 
very quiet. 


FRUIT. 
8.d. s.d.| $.d 5s. a 
1 6to5 0| Nectarines ...... dozen 8 (tol2 0 
0 0 0-0) Oranges - #10) 0 0 28 0 
06 0 fi 30h 0 
00.00 0a a0 
00 060 dessert... dozen 16 30 
0 0 O O|} Pine Apples pened Danette Gn Os 
10 3 0} Plums... iseive 7 6 1) 0 
A 0 6 1 0} Qainces bushel 0 0 0 G 
Gooseberries...... quart 0 0 0 0| Raspberries --lb. 00 00 
Grapes, hothouse.... Ib. 0 6 6 O | Strawberries -- Ib. 00 00 
Lemons... #10012 0 18 0) Walnuts...... bushel 0 0 0 0 
Melons .. 2.0. 5.0) ditto.......... #10006 0 00 
GETABLES. 
. de | s.d. s 
Artichokes to Leeks ............ bunch 0 4to00 
Asparagus . | Mushrooms........ pottle 10 2 
French...... bundle Mustard & Cress punuet 0 2 4 
Beans, Kidney.... @1b. Onions.......... bushel 2 4 
Beet, Ked........_ dozen pickling........ quart 0 
Broccoli ...,.... bundle Parsley.... doz. bunches 2 
Brussels Sprouts } sieve Parsnips.. 5 t . 
Cabbage........-. dozen 
Carrots... - bunch 
Capsicums. ++. 100 
Cauliflower...... dozen 


Celery....... ....-bundle 
Coleworts.. doz. bunches 


CORR OCOFCOFMNOS 
DRORPOODODNDOROOOH 
SCecCUNPoOOOCOHOrRaOrorK on 
PASMHMOSCOOMCORSSTOCCOM 


Vegetable larrows...... 


DOR SOCOPONHRHORPOSHOSCOm®Dm 
OACHMRWOWOROMRMHOSOORLOOS 

CHOCOCONOHNHNONOHRAESOORM 
ej S000pe OS OOO MOOGOMSDOF 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day j Average Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
f e SEPTEMBER 21—27, 1876. Temperature near A 
oral ony, 75 peratize Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Age. Beton Hoth 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| h, m.| h, m.| bh. m.| bh, m.| Days.| m2. 
21 | TH | Crystal Palace Show opens. 66.4 | 45.6 | 560 | 5 47| 5 59 | 10 23} 6 50 4 7 9 | 265 
22 | F 66.4 | 447 | 556 | 5 48] 5 56/11 43| 7 12 5 7 80 | 266 
93 668 | 45.7 | 55.9 | 5 50) 5 54] Oa57| 7 429 6 7 51 | 267 
24 | Bun | 15 SunpAy AFTER TRINITY. 66.1 | 435 | 548 | 5 52] 5 62] 2 4| 8 24 7 8 12 | 268 
25 |M 65.8 | 43.1 | 544 | 5 58] 5 50] 2 56/ 9 19) yp 8 82 | 269 
26 | Tu | Sr. CypRran. 65.7 | 43.8 | 54.7 | 5 55] 5 47] 8 85 | 10 25 9 8 52 | 270 
27 Ww 65.3 | 44.6 | 55.0 6 57 5 45) 4 2 | 11 38 10 9 12] 271 
From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 66.0°; and its night temperature 
ROSHS IN AN EXPOSED SITUATION. | the wind does not always blow straight—success in most 
_ instances being alloyed with failure. I have grown Roses 
Ada? ‘ a OF Bena ° 2 
ASS OSES in beds or borders are very ornamental ; | in smoke at a similar altitude for about the same length 
fe/ Ie|S3\g) they are also the most esteemed of cut | of time that I have striven to grow them in an exposed 


flowers. National indeed is the Rose, for 
it is everybody’s flower, and its enjoyment 
is not restricted by its costliness of pro- 


V6) duction. Brawny hands, hardened by toil 
War in factory, workshop, mine, or other occu- 
Ce pation, prompted by the mind of their pos- 
( sessors who, residing in street or alley with- 


out a yard of ground to cultivate, and em- 
ploy their leisure hours pleasurably and profitably, pluck, 
when opportunity offers, the Rose of the wilderness—the 
Dog Rose, proud to possess in the button-hole so primitive 
a representative of the national emblem, prizing the 
“blushing bud” as highly as the most enthusiastic rosa- 
rian its most improved and noblest flower. 

Though we should hail a legislative enactment pro- 
hibiting houses in towns without frontal gardens, and 
houses in rural districts without garden ground adjoining 
sufficient to produce a supply of vegetable diet, to say 
nothing of fruit and flowers, fostering as they do home 
tastes, and affording healthy employment and profitable 
relaxation, yet we cannot but look upon the ‘apologies 
for lawns in towns and the providing of large garden 
plots for those who must labour almost from daylight 
until dark as other than mistakes; the former is a mis- 
appropriation, and the latter converts relaxation into 
labour. Moderate-sized gardens have a much better 
chance of being well kept and profitably cultivated than 
large gardens; and if larger plots are needed to supply 
the requirements of any, their wants will be better met 
by allotments. 

But what has that to do with Roses in exposed situa- 
tions? Much; for no exposure is so draughty and trying 
as that of street gardens. The winds sweep up them, 
and by being direct in their course form eddies or whirls 
that batter or twist everything in the way of vegetation. 
Tt is hard to tell whether smoke, dust, confined space, or 
wind are the greatest hindrances to gardening in towns. 
Walls are all very well as shelter, but unless they are 
clothed with verdure are very unsightly, and do not 
“sift” the wind as a “living” wall—a hedge of some 
kind. Beech may be named as forming a good wind- 
screen, and it does fairly in towns. Hornbeam, however, 
does better, and better still Thorn. Those are, of course, 
deciduous. Ivy will cover a wall or any fence, only train 
it up, and Clematises appearing upon its surface are 
simply charming. The best of all shrubs for standing 
smoke are Rhododendrons, and where the soil is un- 
favourable to their growth Aucubas may be planted, but 
they are not nearly so satisfactory as Rhododendrons. 
In a fairly sheltered town garden Roses may be grown 
tolerably well, selection being made of the vigorous: hardy- 
constitutioned kinds. It is more easy, certainly, to grow 
Roses in an exposed situation in the country than in a 
town garden. I find, however, that in town or country 
the cultivator must be prepared for ‘cross currents ”— 

No. 808.—Vot, XXXI., NEw SERIEg. 


situation in the country with results that can only be set 
down as a mixture of failure and success. I have looked 
around me, and I find it is much the same in the case of 
others under similar circumstances. 

I was told the other day that my Roses looked as if 
they wanted “more shelter. Why not give them it—a 
hedge of Yew or similar wind-screen?” We are seeking to 
afford the requisite shelter, not to anything in particular, 
but to everything in general, by planting groups of trees 
| and shrubs, mostly evergreen, and these are disposed in 
the natural or picturesque style, all the lines being curves 
and all the figures irregular. To introduce a hedge with 
either curved or straight outline would be to make a pen- 
fold quite out of harmony with the surroundings. In- 
stead, therefore, of forming fields by enclosing an open 
space with a hedge I have introduced groups of Roses to 
harmonise with the irregularity of the groups of trees and 
evergreens. So far as groups of shrubs can afford shelter 
to associated groups of Roses it is given, but this is of a 
different character to that afforded by a continuous line 
or hedge. Our exposure is to the west and north-west ; 
the winds from those quarters sweep over mile after mile 
of moor, aglow now (early September) with the rosy- 
purple blooms of Ling (Calluna vulgaris); whilst from 
south-east to north-east the winds reach us after lashing 
the North Sea into foam as merciless and unrelenting in 
their attacks as the Norsemen of old, and far more fleet, 
sealing our height of over 500 feet with an impetuosity 
that tries severely the resistance of the obstacle opposed 
to their course. 

As might be expected standard Roses are not suited 
for such a situation; they do not look well, and, what is 
of more consequence, do not thrive. Standards may do. 
in sheltered situations in soils that suit the Briar, but in 
a cold exposed situation they are unsatisfactory and ex- 
peusive to maintain. Rose bushes on tall stems may have 
originated in the idea of having the flowers produced on a 
level with the eye, so that the fragrance of the flowers 
may be inhaled without stooping. A Rose to be seen in 
all its glory does not want to be on a level with the eye, 
but beneath it; its fragrance if not worth stooping for is 
not worth having. Standard Roses in little circles on 
lawns are inappropriate—a fritting away of the beauty of 
a lawn_and making it appear smaller than it really is. 
It would contribute immensely to the effect were scattered 
Rose bushes collected into a bed or border, where they 
would also be more enjoyable from the advantages of 
admitting comparison by the varieties being adjudicated 
upon in juxtaposition, instead of inferential derivations 
being drawn from isolated subjects. 

Notwithstanding the effectiveness of Roses in the mass 
as compared with solitary specimens they must be of one 
variety in each mass; for the pinks, roses, crimsons, reds, 
whites, and yellows vary so much in tint and are so dis- 
similar in habit that when an attempt is made at assorting 
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them into groups of pink, &c.,in variety the result ends in 
incongruity. These remarks must be taken as not applying 
+o lines of one kind in borders, or beds of one kind in a bed; 
the effect of these will be equal to that of any other mode, but 
the varieties in such arrangements must be few and distinct. 
Roses must also be tastefally grouped in rooms. It has 
been said they never look so well as in heaps. I doubt it. 
A number of insignificant blooms in quantity may hide their 
defects; but singly every quality of the blooms is presented. 
In the heap any quantity will pass muster. A few good 


blooms interspersed make gorgeous an otherwise very in- ; 


-different lot; whereas in singles nothing short of good blooms 
are available. The former plan is the easiest, and if any 
doubt exist upon this head take a vase that will hold, say, 
three dozen blooms, and have the same number of small 
glasses somewhat larger than a penny ink-bottle, each to.be 
filled with a specimen Rose, and you may find, as I have, what 
an easy matter it is to fill the vase, and what a difficulty there 
is in finding three dozen specimen blooms every other day of 
a creditable character. 

A word as to garden versus exhibition Roses. I find all 
really good garden Roses are those appearing in the winning 
stands at shows, with the exception of a few of doubtful hardi- 
mesg, and some that require walls. A Rose is not fit for a 
garden unless suited for exhibition. There are as good hardy 
Roses as those of doubtful constitutions; but some have a 
-mania for everything that is tender, and requires a wall or 
giass to grow it, not for its merits but on account of the 
greater difficulty of production. This is also encouraged by 
sjudges, who often countenance rarity instead of quality. 

The Briar here in the open presents a stunted growth. It 
is only when sheltered that it draws up long enough to form a 
stem. These stocks are planted thickly for trade purposes, 
the stems not being subjected to the drying influences of the 
atmosphere until given the cultivator’s distance. By exposure 
to sun the stem may dry before the head is of a size to pro- 
-tect it, the stem in its habitat being protected by its own or 
“surrounding growth, and this exposure of stem may account 
for the many deaths resulting, not so much of the Roses as of 
the Briars. It is not solely due to the tenderness of the Rose, 
though that in a severe weather may be a sufficient cause of 
loss, but the sap for some untold reason refuses to ascend the 
stock, as is evidenced by want of growth on the stems; and 
the presence after its death of numerous suckers springing 
from the roots is proof conclusive that nature, distorted as it 
may be, will in the long-run assert its supremacy. The only 
Roses which the Briar appears to suit are the vigorous spreading 
<srowers ; but neither as dwarfs, quarter, half, or full standards 
does the Briar answer with me as a stock, standards of any 
height not being suitable for any exposed situation. I must, 
-however, in justice to the Briar say that a few dozen plants 
-alleged to be on Manetti, but which were on Briar roots, 
which had been cut into lengths of 3 or 4 inches and worked, 
and planted so that the junctions were covered at least 3 inches 
with soil, have done well. They, however, send up suckers, 
it being the nature of the Briar to put out strong young 
growths from the roots annually. 

The plants for an exposed position are dwarfs. Upon their 
own roots only a few of the most vigorous succeed, and these 
do not give blooms equalling those afforded by the Manetti, 
which are planted so that the junction is 3 inches beneath the 
surface, it being remarkable what a few plants root from that 
part of the scion which is buried, and what few suckers are 
-produced. The ground for them was trenched two spits deep; 
the subsoil being unfavourable and full of oxide of iron, it was 
not thought desirable to bring moreup. The soil is of a semi- 
peaty description, admirably suited to American plants, and 
naturally grows Heather in three species—Whins where dry, 
and a few Bilberries, and, where wet, Sedges. Poor stuff! In 
trenching the turf went to the bottom, and upon this was given 
a coating of farmyard manure 6 inches thick in its fresh state, 
and then the bottom spit was brought to the top, a like 
dressing of manure being placed on the top and mixed with 
the top spit. Spring had come in before planting could be 
done, and I cut hard back at the close of April, the Roses 
having begun to grow. I like to bave the shoots start from 
near the ground, below it when possible. hey gréw away 
finely, but the hares soon found out the daintiness of the 
tender shoots, and ate them off to very near their origin. 
Wire netting had to be brought into requisition, the plants 
haying scarcely a leaf on them at Whitsuntide. It was clear 
the hares had only cauged more shoots to come in place of 
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those removed, and we had lots of Roses in late summer and ~ 
autumn. 

In December the soil was mulched, or rather covered up 
with litter. I had anticipated the appearance of the litter 
would have prompted an order to take it away, and the Roses 
also if they would not do without it; but whether the perfume 
of the Roses had been so enduring as to prevent any odour 
arising from the litter, or their colour still filling the eye so as 
to hide the unsightliness of the straw I am not in a position to 
state, but the order did not come, and I have gone to the 
extent of summer mulching, which has not been taken objec- 
| tion to. Had I had my own way I certainly should have gone 
to the extent of a rosery—hid the noblest of flowers behind a 
hedge; but the fact was, they as shrubs must take their 
position as such or not at all. It is only just to say that they 
attract much attention and elicit great admiration. I mention 
this as an encouragement to others similarly cireamstanced— 
not to let a difficulty, often imaginary, stand in the way, for 
though the result may not equal others more favourably 
circumstanced, every effort is attended with more or less of 
success, generally measured by the enthusiasm of the culti- 
vator for the subject which he labours to perfect. 

The roughest of the winter covering is removed in early 
spring, and comes in admirably for mixing with fresher hotbed 
material, and the short is pointed-in after pruning, which has 
often been done too early, as when done in February and early 
in March the shoots have not unfrequently been much damaged 
by frost in April, and I do not now prune until the early part 
of that month if the season be forward, and not until the 
middle or end if the season be late, the growths upon the 
shoots being often considerable before pruning is done. By 
late pruning damage is escaped from spring frosts, and the 
bloom though later is certainly finer. The plants are gone 
over occasionally through the summer, removing any past 
flower trusses, and cutting-back any long non-flowering shoots 
to the height of the plants generally, and these not unfre- 
quently afford shoots giving bloom without interfering with 
the buds at the base of the shoots. In the matter of pruning, 
the weak and old shoots are cut clean away, the endeavour 
being to originate strong vigorous shoots. The pruning is also 
close—each strong shoot being cut to three or four eyes, and 
the moderately vigorous to two or three. 

All that the plants are allowed beyond the coyvering-up in 
winter is in a dry summer a mulching of short litter after the 
first moist weather in June, weeds being kept under, and if no 
mulching be given—which is not always the case, the weather 
being moist and the growth free—the surface is kept from crack- 
ing by stirring the surface. No watering is given overhead or to 
theroots. There is no aphis and no mildew. We commenced 
with many kinds, but each year has considerably reduced their 
number; their place has been taken by such as succeeded, and 
which were free in growth and flower, and have proved suitable 
for an exposed situation. I have placed those following in 
the order of merit. : 

Hybrid Perpetual.—John Hopper, Baroness de Rothschild, 
Alfred Colomb, Charles Lefebyre, Sénateur Vaisse, Capitaine 
Christy, Edward Morren, Madame Victor Verdier, Dupuy- 
Jamain, Thyra Hammerick, Countess of Oxford, La France, 
Madame Clert, Paul Neron, Prince Paul Demidoff, Duke of 
Edinburgh, Antoine Ducher, Madame Lacharme, Thomas 
Methven, Comtesse de Chabrillant, Prince Camille de Rohan, 
Maréchal Vaillant, Claude Levet, Pierre Seletzki, and Olga 
Marlx, small but a finely-formed flower. 

Perpetual Moss.—Madame Moreau and Salet. 

Bourbon.—Lonuis Margottin, Sir Joseph Paxton, and Baron 
Gonella. 5 

China.—Cramoisie Superieure and Mrs. Bosanquet. 

Tea-scented.—Gloire de Dijon—this and the first twelve are 
much the best; Gloire de Bordeaux. 

Noisette.—Réve d’Or, magnificent foliage, but blooms spar- 
ingly, but well worth a place where leayes are in request. 

There are, of course, many others that are vigorous growers, 
but the flowers do not open, notably Perle des Blanches and 
Princess Christian, Perfection de Lyon being most refractory in 
that respect.—G. ABBEY. 


PEACHES IN ORCHARD HOUSES. 


THESE are now so plentiful that anything relating to them 

| interests many. On p. 245, inreply to ‘‘ ReapER,’’ some obeer- 
vations are made on the comparative flavour of fruit under glass 
and on the open wall. I believe it depends on the season, but 
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in no season have I ever tasted a Noblesse Peach grown under 
glass equal to one ripened in a fine season on the open wall. 
Peaches in pots require, no doubt, constant attention as to 
water, and any error here may deteriorate the fruit; but I 
believe the real cause of inferiority is the difficulty with which 
the actinic (not the luminous) rays of light pass through glass. 
The fact of such inforiority was noticed by Andrew Knight, and 
he constructed a Peach house expressly to allow two sets of trees 
to receive in their turn the direct rays of the sun without the 
intervention of glass. In his case the trees were planted out. 

In the answer above referred to manure water is not recom- 
mended. I find rotten hay a good covering for the surface, 
and the roots seem to like it much. This is refreshed with 
weak liquid manure, which is discontinued as soon as the fruit 
is fully swollen. If used with moderation it seems useful. 

Why are bones prohibited? If fresh they are of course ob- 
jectionable, but when decayed and in a porous condition roots 
penetrate them readily. They seem beneficial both mechani- 
cally and chemically.—G. S 


BEDDING-OUT PLANTS. 


I am almost entirely in accord with the article cn bedding- 
out plants which was extracted from ‘‘The Gardener,’ and 
appeared on page 217 of the Journal of Horticulture. There 
is no reason why, when there is room and a proper situation, 
that persons should not grow more herbaceous and perennial 
plants; but each year more and more convinces me of the 
difficulty of keeping beds of perennials tidy and gay for any 
length of time, and that it would not do to have mixed 
perennial borders, instead of bedded-out plants, in any formal 
garden close to a house where it is to be daily seen from the 
windows. There is no reason why choice half-hardy plants 
should be anyway inferior to choice perennials, and there can 
be no doubt that those plants which have been generally 
selected for bedding purposes are more lasting and give more 
continuance of bloom than almost any other kind of plants. 
If persons are content to see constantly under their windows 
or on their parterres (a word which, by the way, I hate—why 
not say gardens or lawns?) a geometrical bedded-out garden 
cut out of coloured foliage, presenting day by day the same 
features, except when it may have been newly cut or clipped, 
then of course there is no necessity for flowering plants, and 
both perennials and half-hardy flowering plants may go to 
the wall. I have no fear, however, that lovers of flowers will 
long be content with the sort of thing I saw in front of a ducal 
mansion in the south of England —a dead flat without a flower, 
and a badly laid-out carpet of Sedums, Alternantheras, et id 
genus omne. English people are essentially lovers of flowers, 
and while foliage may help to diversify and adorn, foliaged 
plants will not for long be allowed to cover the whole of a 
bedded garden. 

Neither, again, do I see the wisdom of growing every kind 
of perennial, be it high or ke it low, be it alpine or be it herb- 
aceous, merely because it is a perennial and hardy. No doubt 
many of our most beautiful plants, as Phloxes and Del- 
phiniums, Sweet Williams, &c., are perennials; no flowers, 
perhaps, when massed produced finer effects in the distance 
than Phloxes and Foxgloves and Antirrhinums; but then, 
with some few exceptions, their season is but short, and some- 
thing must be put to supply their place, or else there is a 
blank. If we try to make a perennial border with low-growing 
flowers in front if will be found that nearly, if not all, are 
spring plants, as Arabis, Aubrietia, Myosotis, Auriculas, Poly- 
anthus, Anemone, Pansies, &c., and if the front of the border 
is gay with them in May and June, what is to supply their 
places in July and August, unless annuals are pricked-in 
amongst them to the detriment of the other plants another 
year? Again, if the back row is gay with Sweet Williams and 
Snapdragons in July, what is to supply their place in August 
should the summer be dry? Phloxes seem to me among the 
most valuable of perennials, to say nothing of Gladioli, 
Liliums, &c., but under no circumstances does it appear to me 
that a mixed perennial border can supply the place of a bedded- 
out garden, where flowers as flowers strictly predominate. If 
proper care is taken in the selection of sorts and arrangement 
of colours there need be no undue glare or formality. 

The mistake too often made is to substitute quantity for 
quality, or to repeat over and over again the same Geranium, 
or same Calceolaria or Lobelia, simply because it seems to 
thrive or propagate easily. I have, for instance, on a sloping 
bank in my garden twenty beds of Geraniums, ten of which 


are pinks and ten scarletz. Many persons would have repeated 
the same pink—say, perhaps, Christine, and the same scarlet, 
perhaps Vesuvius, for the whole of the twenty beds. I have 
carefully avoided having two alike. I have selected ten pinks, 
five of them with a lilac tinge, and five of a true pink in dif- 
ferent shades, and ten scarlets, five of which are crimson in 
tone and five vermilion; but there are sufficient diversities 
in the tones and habit of growth, size of truss, colour of 
foliage, &c., to help to prevent monotony and to add to the 
interest, not merely by comparing the different varieties, but 
also by blending the shades of colour. Again, I find by ex- 
perience that large trusses are far more effective than small, 
even though there may be three times the number of smatler 
trusses, and that those that throw-up a quantity of small 
trusses as Vesuvius, never last. Others, again, like Jean: 
Sisley, will not stand sun or drought. 

I have the following beds in the bank this year:—Myrs. 
Fytche, John Gibbons, Florence Durand, Rev. J. F. Atkinson, . 
Mrs. Holden, Bayard, Amaranth, Star of Fire, Mrs. Augusta 
Miles, Le Grand, Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. Whiteley, Mrs. Musters, Sir 
J. Outram, Contessa Quarto, Vesta, Amaranth No. 2, Corsair, 
Rose Rendatler, and Mrs. Vincent. This is the order in which 
they are planted. Amongst these John Gibbons, Rev. J. F. 
Atkinson, and Mrs. Whiteley are new varieties of Mr. Pear- 
son’s; the first two of strong growth with enormous trusses 
and large individual flowers, one a true scarlet the other a 
crimson, and both very effective. Mrs. Whiteley is rather like 
Jean Sisley but a better flower, and does not drop its petals in 
the sun. Most of the others will be known to many of your 
readers. Among the scarlets Star of Fire and Corsair still 
keep-up their character; and among the crimsons Bayard 
and Sir James Outram. There is no light pink which has yet 
with me surpassed Mrs. Lowe; and among deep pinks Mrs. 
Fytche, Mrs. Holden, and Augusta Miles are particularly fine. 
Florence Durand always does well towards the latter end of 
the season, but Amaranth is invariably good among the lilac: 
shades, and equally good is Mrs. Musters. Another lilac which 
I have bedded this year for the first time is Mrs. J. F. Fenn, 
and this year it surpasses both Amaranth and Mrs. Musters, 
and is one of the largest-trussed Geraniums I ever saw, and at 
the same time a free bloomer with a good stiff flower stalk. 
The same trusses have continued in bloom for more than ten 
weeks, so that trusses which were on the plants when bedded- 
out in the end of May were still giving flowers in August. 

In a large oval bed round which I have trial sorts of Gera- 
niums, I have twelve newer kinds this year. Lucy Bosworth, 
a pink, is beautiful in pots, but does not promise to bed so 
well as some others. The same may be said of Lady Byron. 
Mrs. Huish, one of the old Lord Palmerston type of colour~ 
with larger trusses and brighter flowers, has been very promis- 
ing. In another bed Frank Miles with enormous trusses has 
had a very massive appearance. Lady Stanhope and Sir H. 
Stanhope have also done well. The first is an admirable pot 
plant. Among older sorts, Arthur Pearson, Rose Bradwardine, 
and Lady Kirkland have still held their own; and last, but 
not least, except in stature, Violet Hill Nosegay has been as- 
good as ever with me in a row under the windows of my house, 


where almost every other Geranium would have gone to seed 


or else grown too grossly. 

Among tricolors William Sandy has been the best, and 
Macbeth next to it. Lady Cullum, Edith Pearson, Sophia 
Dumaresque, and Sophia Cusack have all done well. I will 
pursue my remarks in another number.—C. P. P. 


POT VINES IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Ir is a very common practice to remove Vines growing in. 
pots from a close warm house into the open air in autumn. 
Places in which Vines are growing throughout the summer 
are often wanted for other plants when the cold days and 
nights set in, and the idea seems somewhat general that any 
kind of treatment will suit young Vines after the wood is fully 
developed. This is a great mistake. The future success of 
a young Vine does not depend so much on its great thickness 
as being thoroughly well ripened, and placing the Vines in 
the open air is certainly not the surest way of securing this. 
They may not be ‘tucked up against an open wall” until the 
wood is brown to near the point; but it is very well known 
that Vines assume a brown hue long before the wood is hard 
and ripe, and while the leaves are quite green. Vines of this 
description must be checked severely when taken from a close 
atmosphere and exposed to all weathers in the open air. 
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I have seen young Vines placed outside in September when 

the wood was a dappled green and brown colour, and the 
leaves quite fresh and green; but these were soon tattered and 
discoloured with the wind, and when the canes came to be 
planted they were no riper than when they were first placed 
outside. The very best of treatment will not ensure success 
with Vines like these, in fact I believe many failures with young 
Vines might be traced to this very cause. 
% No young Vine should ever be placed outside in autumn as 
long as there is an inch of unripened wood about it, and every 
leaf has fallen through maturity. They will then withstand 
@ great amount of cold and exposure without injury so long as 
the roots are protected from excessive wet. There is another 
operation often practised on young Vines, which I question 
very much the advantage of, and that is pulling the prin- 
cipal leaves off with the hand before the foliage shows any 
signs of dropping. This must severely check the development 
of the buds, and cause the wood to shrivel and go to rest 
prematurely.—VITIs. 


THE AUTUMN PRUNING OF FRUIT TREES. 


A NEIGHBOUR who has read my notes on this subject in your 
last issue of the Journal (page 230) reminds me that I have 
made what in his opinion is an important omission. Tho 
point which is left unnoticed is the second growth, which he 
considers would result should a long mild autumn succeed the 
pruning in September which I advocated. As it has occurred 
to me that others may be of the same opinion as my neighbour, 
and may consequently hesitate to thin-out their overcrowded 
trees until they are divested of their foliage, I will not wait for 
public interrogation, but will anticipate inquiries by further 
recording my experience on the after-growth resulting from 
pruning, not in autumn only but also in summer and winter. 

My friend is quite right that if along moist autumn succeeds 


the September pruning a second growth might issue from the | 


terminal buds, although in practice I have not found it to 
be go. Itis as weil to remember that the pruning which is 


especially beneficial in September is the total thinning-out of | 


superfiuous branches and shoots rather than the extensive 
shortening of growing parts. When the leaves areon the trees 
the requisite amount of thinning has not to be done by guess- 
work, but the operator can tell exactly which branches to re- 
move, so that the foliage of those remaining may have light 
and air. ‘ 

Now in the case of the branches thus removed they are 
generally cut where the wood is two or more years old and 
which contains few if any prominent buds, and the arrested 
sap is generally appropriated by the foliage remaining on the 
other branches; and the latent buds near the points from 
which the branches have been severed remain in a dormant 


state, at any rate until the succeeding spring, when they will | 


frequently push into growth. Occasionally they commence 
growing in the autumn, and, if they do, all that is required is 
to rub them, not cut them off. This second growth is, how- 
ever, precisely what follows after winter pruning. Fresh growth 
issues on the moving of the sap in spring, and is soon hidder 
in a great measure by the surrounding foliage then quickly 
expanding, and thus has pruning not unfrequently resulted in 
making the trees thicker than before. Unless fruit trees are 
looked over in the spring and summer following their winter’s 
pruning, and the young clusters of shoots are rubbed off the 
snags and branches where such growth is notirequired, the 
results of the pruning are in a few years rendered nugatory if 
not indeed in some cases pernicious. 

To respect also to early summer pruning, the second growth 
iztuing is too often left untouched until the winter pruning; 
and probably at the present moment—in fact I am sure that 
it is so—there are many trees which cannot sufficiently mature 
the frnit-bearing wood in consequenee of the shade and activo 
Fap-movement caused by a mass of sappy ‘‘second growth.” 
This second growth shoulda be removed at once in order that 
the leaves at the base of the shoots end surrounding the spurs 
can have the light which is so necessary in rendering the trees 
fruitful. 

I have never hesitated towards the end of the summer to 
yemove what I considered superfluous shoots and branches 
from Peach and Nectarine trees both on walls and in houses, 
and I haye freely and beneficially adopted the practice with 
trees of Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, which are growing 
as pyramids and standards. I have always found the wounds 
heal better when made at that time than at any other, and it is 


certain that the trees have been greatly benefited by the full 
exposure of their foliage to light aud air. 

Let pruning be done whenever it may—in summer, winter, 
or autumn, it is very necessary that the trees be examined a 
few months afterwards in order that the succeeding growths 
which issue from near the parts which have been cut be rubbed 
off where not required, or thinned-out and pinched where it is 
desirable to form spurs and retain foliage. Pruning is only 
half done when the knife is put in one’s pocket—that is, the 
benefits which are expected from it are only hali provided for, 
and to complete the work careful attention must be given, and 
given in time, in removing or assisting the growths succeed- 
ing. I have thus endeavoured to supply ths omissions pointed 
out to me by my critieal neighbour, and anyone having a 
knowledge of trees will see that the matter now alluded to is 
important and worthy of attention. 

An intelligent use of the knife at the present time in re- 
moving superfluous branches cannot fail to be beneficial to 
the trees, following the practice by subsequently rubbing-off 
or pinching the after-growths, or the trees will in a very short 
time become thicker than before and less fruitful in character. 
—A NortHEeRN GARDENER. 


OUR NATIONAL EMBLEMATIC PLANTS. 


Some notes on these were in this Journal a few weeks since, 
and I hoped to see others, but as they have not appeared I 
copy the following from a MS volume. Many centuries before 
the wars which 

* Sent, between the red Rose and the white, 

A thousand souls to death and deadly night,” 
the flower had been famous in our island, ard its emblem was 
and is the Rosa anglia alba, the white English Rose. Some 
writers have thought that the name Albion was applied to our 
island on account of the white Roses it predueced. 

The Thistle is the emblem plant of Scotland, and if the 
tradition was founded cn fact it is the Stemless Thistle, Cnicus 
acaulis. According to that tradition the Norsemen would 
have, surprised the Scotch clans in a night attack if one of 
their spies had not uitered a loud imprecation upon treading 
barefooted upcn one of these Thisties. The clans dubbed the 
plant ‘‘ The Scotch Thistle,’ and it was accepted as a repre- 
sentative plant, and ike appropriate complimentary motto 
attached, Nemo me impune lacesset-—No one injures me with 
impunity. 

It is doubtful what plant was first adopted for Ireland’s 
national plant. Shamrcckis a corruption of the Irish “ Seam- 
rog,”’ which is applied to many plants, as the Weod Sorrel, 
purple Clover, Speedwell, and Pimpernel. 

The Irish are ssid to have adopted the Shamrock as a badge 
when converted to Christianity in the year 433 by St. Patrick. 
They adopted it becanse he used ths three-leafleted plant as 
an illustration of the Trinity. 

St. Patrick probably held up Oxalis ecetoseila, Clover was 
not introduced into Ireland until centuries after him, and the 
plant he held up was eaten by the Irish, which points to the 
Oxalis. 

Why or when tke Welsh adopted the Leek as their national 
emblem is not known. WNoxo of their early bards mention it. 

The Tudor colours were green and white, and these wero 
well represented by the Welehmen of Henry VII.’s body guard 
wearing a Leek in their eaps at the battle of Bosworth. There 
is in Wales a tradition that the Saxons attacked the Britons on 
St. David’s-day and put Leeks in their caps as a distinguishing 
badge, but the Britons proving victorious transferred the Leeks 
into their own caps from the caps of those they had slain or 
taken prisoners. Among the Harleian MSS. is a poem re- 
ferring to this event, and adaing— 

“Next to the lion and the unicorn 
The Leek’s the fairest emblem that is worn.” ” 

Some authorities state that the Leek has become the national 
plant of Wales because its farmers from time immemorial, 
when they aid each other in ploughing, according to a custom 
termed Cymbortha, bring nothing but Leeks for their sus- 
tananes, all other requirements being supplied by the farmer 
they are helping.—G. 


MUSA ENSETE. 
To grow this monstrous-leavyed plant to perfection it must 
be planted out. I saw a couple of it the other day at the 
Duke of St. Alban’s place, Bestwood Park, Nottingham. Twelve 
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months ago they wera small plants in pots about 3 feet high. 
They were thsn planted out in a bed in the large conservatory, 
and the leaves now extend to a height of about 24 feet. They 
are two of the finest specimens in the conservatory. The 
substance they are growing in is nothing but pure loam, and 
Mr. Edmonds, the gardener, attributes their rapid growth to 
the great quantities of water with which they have been sup- 
plied throughout the summer.—Visiror. 


ASSOCIATION or PLANTS, BIRDS, anp INSECTS. 

Ar the recent meeting of the British Association Mr. A. R. 
Wallace delivered a lecture, from which the following is ex- 
tracted :— 

Ever since Mr. Darwin showed the immense importance of 
insects in the fertilisation of flowers great attention has been 
paid to the subject, and the relation of these two very different 
classes of natural objects has been found to be mors universal 
and more complex than could haye been anticipated. Whole 
genera and families of plants have been so modified as first to 
attract and then to ba fertilised by certain groups of insects, 
and this special adaptation sesms in many cases to have de- 
termined the more or less wide range of the plaats in question. 
It is also known that some species of plants can be fertilised 
ouly by particular spacies of insects, and the absence of these 
from any particular locality would necessarily preyent the con- 
tinued existence of the plant in that area. Here, I believe, 
will be found the clue to much of the peculiarity of the floras 
of oceanic islands, sinca ths methods by which these have 
been stocked with plants and insects will be often quite dif- 
ferent. Many seeds are, no doubt, carried by oceanic currents, 
others probably by aquatic birds. Mr. H. N. Moseley informs 
me that the albatrosses, gulls, puffins, tropic birds, and many 
others nest inland, often amidst dense vegetation, and he 


believes they often carry seeds attached to their feathers from | 


island to island for great distances. In the tropics they often 
nest on the mountains far inland, and may thus aid in the 
distribution even of mountain plants. Insects, on the other 
hand, are mostly conveyed by aérial currents, especially by 
violent gales ;-and it may thus often happen that totally un- 
related plants and insects may be brought together, in which 


case the former must often perish for want of suitable insects | 


to fertilise them. This will, I think, account for tho strangely 
fragmentary nature of these insular floras, and the great 
differances that often exist between those which are situated 
in the same ocsan, a3 well as for the preponderancs of certain 
orders and genera. 

The unusual proportion of Ferns is a general feature of in- 
sular ag compared with continental floras ; but it has, I believe, 
been generally attributed to favourabla conditions, especially 
to equable climate and perennial moistare. In this respect, 
however, Tahiti can hardly differ greatly from many other 
islands which yet hava no such vast preponderance of Ferns. 
This ig a question which cannot be decided by mere lists of 
species, since it is probable that in Tahiti they are less nume- 
rous than in some other islands where they form a far less 
conspicuous feature in the vegetation. The island most com- 
parable with Tahiti in that respect is Juan Fernandez. 

Now, ag far a3 we know, the extrema entomological poverty 
of Juan Fernandez agrees closely with that of Tahiti; and 
there are probably no other portions of the globe equally 
favoured in soil and climate and with an equally luxuriant 
vegetation where insect life is so scantily developed. lt is 
curious, therefore, to find that theso two islands also agree 
in the wonderful predominance of Ferns over the flowering 
plants—in individuals even more than in species, and there 
is no difficulty in connecting the two facts. The excessive 
minutenes3 and great abundance of Fern spores causes them 
to be far more easily distributed by winds than the seeds of 
flowering plants, and they are thus always ready to occupy 
any vacant places in suitable localities, and to compste with 
the less vigorous flowering plants. Bat where insects are so 
scarce all plants which require insect fertilisation, whether 
constantly to enable them to produce seed at all, or occazionally 
to keep up their constitutional vigour by crossing, must be at 
& great disadvantage ; and thus tho scanty flora which oceanic 
islands must always possess, peopled as they usually are by 
waifs and strays from other lands, is rendered still more scanty 
by the weeding-ont of all such as depend largely on insect 
fertilisation for their full development. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the preponderance of Ferns in islands (con- 
sidered in mass of individuals rather in number of species) is 


largely due to the absence of compsting phenogamous plants; 
that this is in great part due to tho scarcity of insects. In 
other oceanic islands, such as New Zealand and the Galapagos, 
where Ferns, although tolerably abundant, form no such pre- 
dominant feature in the vegetation, but where the searcity of 
flower-haunting insects is almost equally marked, we find a 
great preponderance of small, green, or otherwise inconspicuous 
flowers, indicating that only such plants have been enabled to 
flourish there as are independent of insect fertilisation.“ In 
the Galapagos—which are perhaps even more deficient in flying 
insects than Juan Fernandez—this is so striking a feature that 
Mr. Darwin speaks of the vegetation as consisting in great part 
of ‘ wretched-looking weeds,” and states that ‘it was some 
time before he discovered that almost every plant was in 
flower at the time of his visit.”” He also gays he ‘‘ did not see 
one beautiful flower’? in the islands. It appears, however, 
that Composite, Leguminose, Rubiacex, and Solanacexs form 
alarge proportion of the flowering plants, and as these are 
orders which usually require insect fertilisation, we must sup- 
pose either that they have becoms modified so as to be self- 
fertilised, or that they are fertilised by the visits of the minute 
Dipters and Hymenoptere, which are the only insects recorded. 
from these islands. 

In Juan Fernandez, on the other hand, there is no such 
total deficiency of showy flowers. I am informed by Mr. 
Moseley that a variety of the Magnoliaceous Winter’s Bark 
abounds, and has showy white flowers, and that a Bignoniaceous 
shrub with abundance of dark blue flowers was also plentifal ; 
while a white-flowered Liliaceous plant formed large patches 
on the hillsides. Besides these there were two species of woody 
Composite with conspicuous heads of yellow blossoms, and a 
species of white-flowered Myrtle alsovabundant; so that, on 
the whole, flowers formed « rather conspicuous feature in the 
aspect of the vegetation of Juan Fernandez. But this faci— 
which at first sight seems entirely at variance with the view 
we are upholding of the important relation between its dis- 
tribution of insects and plants—is well explained by the exist- 
ence of two species of humming birds in Juan Fernandez, 
which in their visits to these large and showy flowers fertilise 
them as effectually as bees, moths, or butterflies. 

This leads to the observation that many other groups of 
birds also, no doubt, aid in the fertilisation of flowers. I have 
often observed the beaks and faces of the brush-tongued lories 
of the Moluceas covered with pollen; and Mr. Moseley noted 
the same fact in a species of Artamus, or swallow-shrike, shot 
at Cape York, showing that this genus also frequents flowers. 
and aids in their fertilisation. It must also be remembered, 
as Mr. Moseley has suggested to me, that a flower which had 
acquired a brilliant colour to attract insects might, on trans- 
ference to another country and becoming g0 modified as to be 
capable of self fertilisation, retain the coloured petals for an 
indefinite period. Such is probably the explanation of the 


| Pelargonium of Kerguelen’s Land, which forms masses of 


bright. colour near the shore during the flowering season ;. 
while most of the other plants of the island have colourless 
flowers in accordance with the almost total absence of winged 
insects. The researches of Dr. Herman Miiller have shown us 
by what minute modifications of structure or of function many 
flowers are adapted for partial insect and self fertilisation in 
varying degrees, so that we have no difficulty in understand- 
ing how, as the insects diminieh and finally disappear, self 
fertilisation may have become the rule, while the large and 
showy corollas remain to tell us plainly of a once different 
state of things. 

As the sweet odours of flowers are known to act in com- 
bination with their colours as an attraction to insects, it might 
be anticipated that where colour was deficient scent would be 
so also. On applying to my friend Dr. Hooker for infor- 
mation as to New Zealand plants, be informed me that this 
was certainly the case, aud that the New Zealand flora is, 
speaking generally, as strikingly deficient in sweet odours as in 
conspicuous colours. Whether this peculiarity oceurs in other 
islands I have not been able to obtain information, but we may 
certainly expect it to be soin such a marked instance as that 
of the Galapagos flora. 


PETROLEUM versus AMERICAN BLIGHT. 


Tanks for the information derived from a perusal of your 
Journal, I have been able to almost entirely get rid of that 
peat to my Apple trees, American blight. Last year the trees 
were completely covered, but after the fall of the leaf I had 
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them carefully dressed with petroleum, which was applied to | posts and rails, and nailing some boards upon them—precisely 


the affected parts with a paint brush. Contact with the petro- 
leum seemed to destroy the insects, and I was in hopes they 
had entirely disappeared. This summer, however, there have 
been signs of them again, but whenever the blight makes its 
eppearance an application of the brush dipped in petroleum 
at once extinguishes it. The contact of the oil with the leaves 
and fruit buds apparently does no injury, and I see that with 
a little patience and perseverance my trees, which were in a 
fair way for being ruined, can be preserved.—H. B. 


WOODEN FENCES FOR FRUIT TREES. 


Tue construction of fences for enclosing small gardens has 
not hitherto received that attention which it merits. The 
primary object is of course to define the boundaries of the 
garden, to exclude intruders, and in towns to obtain as much 
privacy ag may be. The more;important points of shelter and 
warmth, bearing es they do more uponithe future than the 


ANY 


what is done in many instances. But it should not be for- 
gotten that when trees are found to require the protection of 
some such weather-screen as this its shelter should be as per- 
fect as possible—there must-be no cracks or openings to give 
admission to the cold blasts of spring; and yet I have seen 
fences with Peaches and Nectarines trained upon them that 
had a clear space of half an inch or more from top to bottom 
between every two boards, which had evidently shrunk after 
they were nailed upon the rails. It may be that in some 
instances unseasoned timber has been used and there has been 
& proportionate shrinkage, for all boards when thus fully ex- 
posed are quite certain to contract with heat and expand with 
cold in some degree ; so that the use of the very best seasoned 
crown memel battens will only afford a modification of the evil 
if the game faulty method of construction is followed. 

The plan which I have found to answer best is not to plough 
@ groove along the edges of the boards and tongue them together 
with thin strips of deal, but to make a lap or shoulder along 
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immediate present, are_apparently not much thought of, most 
fences being deficient in this respect. ‘‘ W. W.,’’ however, is 


evidently fully alive to the value of fence surfaces for the cul- | 


ture of delicate fruits as well as for the shelter which a good 
fence affords; for in his letter of inquiry about their construc- 
tion he not inaptly terms them wooden walls. I have seen 
many of them, but never one that was not faulty in some 
respect or other. It is therefore my purpose in replying to 


| high fence or screen. 


our correspondent to explain fully the details of a really good | 


fruit-tree fence both as to its materials and construction. 


durability, and lightness so far as is compatible with strength 
—really a plain boarded surface without a single open joint 
or fissure, fastened securely upon a strong frame of timber. 
This to the superficial observer would appear a very simple 
matter—just the putting-up of a certain number of ordinary 


| tive. 
The most important points to secure are utility blended with | 


| exclusion of damp will be perfect. 


SURFACE LINE 
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the edges, letting the boards overlap each other, and driving 
the nails through both laps as shown at A, fig. 34, thus effec- 
tually preventing any openings at the joints. Fig. 32 repre- 
sents a very strong boarded fence for fruit trees, designed to 
meet the requirements of ‘‘W. W.” and others requiring a 
The upright posts should be of oak and 
6 inches square in the sawn part A, the rough part B being left 
as large as possible. This part, being buried in the earth, will 
soon decay if it is not previously dressed with some preserya- 
Steeping in tar is an excellent plan, but as that may 
prove a somewhat troublesome and nasty operation to many, 
I may append the valuable receipt of a paint for this purpose 
which Dr. Hogg gives us in his useful ‘‘ Year-Book :’’—‘* Take 
boiled linseed oil, and stir-in pulverised charcoal to the con- 
sistency of paint. Put a coat of this over the timber, and the 
Basswood posts have been 
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taken up after having been set seven years that were as sounl 
when taken up as when fret put into the ground. Time and 
weather seemed to have no effect on them. The posts should 
be well seasoned before the oil and charcoal are applied, and 
the paint should be thoroughly dry before they are put in the 
ground.” ‘The braces c, and the whole of the other timber- 
spars, coping, and other boards, should all be of the best 
seasoned crown memel deal; the braces being 4 inches square, 
the spars 2 inches by 1 inch, and the boards 8 inches wide by 
1 inch thick, the laps or shoulders along the edges being half 
an inch in depth, so that each board would do 7 inches of the 
fencing. The nails should be 24 inches long of the sort tech- 
nically called fine-clasp, which may be made to turn at the tip 
and clinch upon the board, and not cut-clasp, which are so 
brittle that the ends break off if one attempts to clinch them. 
The boards in every fence, however small it may be, should 


Fig. 33. 


be fixed vertically as in fig. 32, and not horizontally, in order 
that no moisture may accumulate in the joints. The single 
course of brickwork, §E, is also strongly recommended for all 
fences to preserve the bottoms of the boards and to exclude 
yermin. The coping, 15 inches wide, should be made to go 
over the plate on the top of the fence, and be supported upon 
iron brackets screwed upon the fence for that purpose; and 
there should be an iron bolt or rivet (see 4, fig. 33), passing 
through the end of each bracket and the coping near its front 
edge to prevent warping, which will otherwise always occur 
when the sun is powerful. 


\ 


Fig. 34. 


There are many opinions as to the colour which such fences 
should be painted, many insisting that a black surface is pre- 
ferable to all others, from the great power which all substances 
of that colour have of absorbing and radiating the rays of the 
sun. It should not be forgotten, however, that when walls 
and fences become clothed with the foliage of the trees trained 
upon them, so little of the surface is left exposed to the direct 
action of the sun that the colour becomes quite immaterial. 
One may therefore very safely conclude to consult one’s own 
taste as to colour, laying most stress upon the painting being 
thoroughly well done, in order that it may serve its legitimate 
purpose of a preservative of the body which it covers. 

It must not be forgotten that so high a fence as the one 
figured runs great risk of being blown down if exposed to high 
winds. There are two ways of making it firm: one by putting 
stays behind it aboveground; and the other and more gene- 
rally preferable plan is to put in rough spurs below ground, 
strutting to the front and back of the fence posts. If these 
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spurs are large, long, and well rammed about with stiff clay, 
the fence will brave the roughest wind and the objectionable 
stays are avolded._Epwarp Luckuurst. 


APPLES. 


‘¢ WILTSHIRE RecToR”’ mentions the Hawthornden as bearing 
good crops this year where all others are failures. I have 
noticed the same thing in previous years; in fact, it is a kind 
that rarely fails totally. I always depend on Hawthorndens as 
early Apples for market purposes, gathering the best fruit first in 
preference to Keswick Codlin, as the latter are inferior in size. 
In consequence of this early gathering many of them would 
come from the tree with the wood attached. I have an idea 
that by annual spur-thinning I have gained a more regular suc- 
cession of fruit. Be that as it may, I believe the Hawthorn- 
den to be one of the most useful Apples grown, and were I 
planting an orchard I should use this kind largely. The Kes- 
wick Codlin I do not like, it shrinks so much in cooking, and 
is not nearly so saleable as many others. 

I can recommend Domino as a good Apple and very pre- 
cocious in bearing. I have not heard any other name for it. 
It can be obtained at any nurseries in the midland counties. 
But the handsomest crop I ever saw on a young tree was 
Pike’s Pearmain, a splendid Apple. Another good sort for 
kitchen use, a very free bearer and large size, is the Greasy 
Coat. I never knew it by any other name, but Ido not know 
any autumn Apple to surpass it. 

I seldom see the Scarlet Nonpareil mentioned as a table 
Apple, to my taste it is perfection.—J. J., Lancashire. 


ELECTION OF ROSES. 


Anp dost thou think that I be such a gaby that I will tell ye 
all what Roses I tak to be best? Not I. Ibeno such a fale 
as that comes to. I dinna moind naming a two or three which 
I consider reglar stunners, but unless I be paid weel for it no 
more will I impart. I doant moind ever telling anything oi 
knaws for a consideration, but withoot sich a stipulation oi no 
tells moy moind. Nay, nay, lads; fair play’s a jowell, and 
nowt for nowt, is my twae mottoes. 

In this part of t’ countrie mony of your fair-weather sailors, 
your dilicate sinsitive articles, just turn up their eens and dee 
as soon as a wee flake of snaw or a sleet comes, or a pinch of 
frost taks hold on em. But best of all by a long chalk is that 
reglar stunner the Jeneral. Eh, lads, but he’s a moighti 
fine chap; his colour is loike our Betsy’s after she has had 
twae or three good turns at kiss i’ the ring. Some cali him 
Jacqueminot and some Jack, but oi knaws him best by t’ name 
of Jeneral. They tells me that he’s been a rare profligate 
parent, the sire of mony a grand Rose, too numerous to enu- 
merate onless for a consideration. Foremost and grundest 
amangst his sons is the Dook of Edingburgh, and I hears that 
no end of marquises and dooks and lords are descended fra 
him. He, maybe, is a troifie thin and flufiy at toimes, but 
that is when he has not been pruned enuff; for ‘spare 
t’?-rod and spoil t’ chield’”’ is moighty true aboot the Jeneral. 


| After him cums yon famous variety, that like England’s flag 


has stud the battle and the breese for twenty years or more, 
auld John Hupper. I was right capped when furst I sawa 
posy made up of that Rose. Nae thinness or weakness of 
constitootion aboot auld John. Ivery pital croudged on to its 
nabor; of a foine deep rose colour, someat loike our untsman’s 
coit when its a leetle the waur for wear, but not near so many 
spots init. Folk say that this ere Rose is loike the coit, and 
is not what it ance was, which they sey is deteriorieted, or 
sum sich grund word, but wi’ me here in t’ northit nivver fails 
to plaize. 

Next in moi esteemation cums Gloiry of my John. They 
calls him a Tea Rose I beleeve, but whoy or wherefore I canna 
tell, for he’s as strang and as erect as Gog and Magog or any 
ither friend of theirs. Put him where ye wull, and he’ll cloimb 
and graw till he’s that gross that you have to cut him doon 
lest he pull your huse doon. Anither friend of moine is a 
youngater of great promise. I doe not venture to prophesie 
that he’ll lick or surpass the ither ones I’ve named, but he'll 
run em varry clase. Then thers that Edward Moorhen. I knaws 
that he hes mony detractors and such loike, but praperly treated 
and in a sootable soil he’ll flourish loike a green Baiy tree. 
Td loike to poise the chaps as says he’ll not oppen, for he wull 
as weel as ony o’ the best. Amang the loights ther’s that ere 
French Madame Rotheschild, which canna be beat here or 
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elsewhere according to my judgement. It hes, howivver, one 
grund defect which I’ve observed the new sorts lately sent out 
from France generally hey, and that is want of perfoom. It 
hag no more smell than an artificial un in a glass caise, but 
in colour and form ’tis often loike a Camella. ’Tis a good 
autumn variety also, which mony aren’t. 

As for them beautiful Teas which I hava seen at shows, I 
can do nowt wi’ em in this climate onless I hey a hoose to 
graw em in; and this I cannot hev, for there’s leetle to earn 
and mony to keep. A freend of moine who has a weet bit of 
a stroocture nor bigger than a henhoose graws in it wonderfu 
Salamandars and Bulgaviles and Hnoch’s Amazons and sich 
like—[We presume our correspondent means Allamandas, 
Bougainyilleas, and Eucharis amazonica.—Eps.]—never looks 
at a Tea Rose. I says to him, says I, ‘‘ Friend Manchester, 
whoy doant ye turn your ands to Tea Roses, sich as we seed 
those southron chaps shaw at t’ Cristal Palass, when moe 
and Betsy and your missus weent by cheap trip to Lunnon, 
sich as Maria bran boots, Sovereign’s Delight, and Catherine 
Mermaid— [Here we suppose Marie Van Houtte, Souvenir 
d’Elise, and Catherine Mermet are alluded to.—Eps.]—and 
Clath of Goold. Them’s the stuff to cooltivate ; foine they be, 
and grander than they stoave plants.”” But he wulln’t agree. 
And noo I’ve tauled ye all I mane io, onless, as I’ve said afore, 
you mak it warth me whoile.—YorxsHIrE TYKE, 


THE WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM AND SUMMER 
AND WINTER GARDEN. 


I very much regret to inform you that the large fruit show 
which was arranged for the 4th and 5th of October next will 
not take place, owing to a change in the directorate. This 
has only come to my knowledge this afternoon, and I have 
therefore taken the earliest opportunity of letting the exhibitors 
know this by advertisement and otherwise. No one can regret 
this more than I do, for I feel sure it will be agreat disappoint- 
-ment to many who will have made considerable preparations 
for it, and I confidently looked forward to seeing at West- 
minster in October one of the largest and best fruit shows ever 
held in London. 

I have no doubt the flower and fruit shows will be again 
held at Westminster next year. I did my very best to make 
them a success this year, and I hope to have the pleasure of 
again meeting all the exhibitors who co well supported me 
with their grand exhibits of flowers and fruit, and I take this 
opportunity of thanking them all for the assistance they gave 
me.—Joun Wits, Royal Exotic Nursery, South Kensington. 


FILBERTS. 


WE, in common with other editors, observe that topics seem 
at times to be epidemic; many letters reach us asking for in- 
formation on one and the same subject. Just now the Filbert 
is brought before us by several correspondents, and one from 
Kent, we think, could tell us more than we can tell her. The 
following notes include the information required by all our 
querists, and we are indebted for them to Phillips’s ‘‘ Com- 
panion for the Orchard”’ and Dr. Hogg’s “ Fruit Manual :’— 

“ Filberts were originally brought out of Pontus into Natolia 
and Greece, and were, therefore, called Pontic Nuts; from 
thence they were procured by the Romans, and brought into 
Italy, where they acquired the name of Abellan, or Avellan 
Nuts, from Abella or Avella, a town of Campania, where the 
best were cultivated (Pliny, b. xv. c. 22), and from thence 
arose the French name Aveline. 

“When first known in this country they were called Nuts 
with Full Beards, to distinguish them from the common Hazel 
nut, as it will be observed that the husk or covering of this 
nut resembles a man’s full beard ; this was first corrupted into 
Filbeard and Filberd, and from thence into Filbert. 

‘These nuts still continue to be cultivated in the neighbour- 
hood of Ayelino, and, according to Mr. Swinburn’s account, 
the whole face of the neighbouring valley is covered. with 
them, and which in good years brings in a profit of 60,000 
ducats (£11,250). 

*«« The inhabitants of Avelino refresh the roots of these trees 
with new earth, and prune off the straggling shoots with great 
attention. Evelyn tells us in his ‘Sylva,’ that his family 
name was derived from Avelin—‘I find (says he) some ancient 
records and deeds in my custody, where my ancestors’ names 
were written Avelan, alias Evelin, generally.’ ” 

“Frizzled Filbert (Frizzled Nut; Cape Nut).—Husk hairy, 


twice as long as the nut, deeply frizzled, and spreading open 
at the mouth. Nut emall, oblong, and flattened. Shell thick. 
Kernel full. This is rather a late variety. The tree is an ex- 
cellent bearer, and the nuts sre produced in clusters. 

‘‘Lambert’s Filbert (Kentish Cob; Filbert Cob).—Husk 
nearly smooth, longer than the nut, and very slightly cut 
round the margin. Nut large, oblong, and somewhat com- 
pressed. Shell pretty thick, of a brown colour. Kernel full, 
and very richly flavoured. This is perhaps the best of all 
the nuts. The tree is a most abundant bearer; some of the 
nuts are upwards of an inch in length, and they have, with 
care, been kept for four years. It is only after being kept for 
some time that their full richness of flavour is obtained. 

‘‘T am not aware whether this was raised or only introduced 
by Mr. Aylmer Bourke Lambert, of Boynton, Wiltshire ; but it 
is through him that it first was brought to the notice of the 
Horticultural Society about the year 1812. It is improperly 
called Kentish Cob, for the true Cobs are roundish thick- 
shelled nuts, and it is not many years since it was grown in 
the orchards of that county, the only varieties previously cul- 
tivated being the Red and White Filberts. As an evidence 
that it is of comparatively recent introduction it is not 
mentioned by Forsyth or Rogers. 

‘“‘Parple Filbert (Purple-leaved).—This differs from the Red 
Filbert in having the leaves of a dark blood-red colour, like 
those of the Purple Beech. The fiuit is similar to, and quite 
ay good as, that of the Red Filbert, and is of a deep purple 
colour. It is, therefore, not only valuable as an ornamental 
shrub, but produces excellent fruit. 

“Red Filbert (Red Hazel).—Huek hairy, longer than the 
nut. Nut of medium size, ovate. Shell thick. Kernel full, 
covered with a red skin. - 

“White Filbert (Wrotham Park).—Husk hairy, longer than 
the nut, round the apex of which it is contracted. Nut 
medium-sized, ovate. Shell thick. Kernel full, and covered 
with a white skin.” 


EARLY ROSE POTATO. 


‘‘ MARKET GARDENER” need not be afraid to advocate the 
planting of Early Rose Potato in rich or even wet garden 
ground, for it succeeds admirably. My soil is about as reten- 
tive of moisture and ag rich as it can possibly be, and having 
grown Harly Rose for years I can testify that the more I know 
of it the better I like it. The crop this season is simply pro- 
digious, and the quality unsurpassable. Let me recommend 
those rho now abuse it to try it again. Plant early, dig early, 
consume early; and when they have finished and have to 
take to other Potatoes I think they will have to admit that 
Early Rose is equal to any, and the best early Potato grown. 
But it will not keep. Hat as you dig if possible, but if you 
must lift and store do not let the tubers lie exposed to the air 
@ moment longer than necessary. Put them away fresh as 


they come from the earth into layers of dry soil or sand, and 


use them before you commence other sorts. 

Late Rose seems to be the same Potato, with good keeping 
qualities. Itzipens about a month later than the other, and 
is a most valuable variety. It does with me as to cropping and 
quality quite as well as its early sister. 

Snowflake is also first-rate here, and very handsome. In fact 
in this locality the Americans are fast driving all other Pota- 
toes out of the fields and gardens. While on the exhibition 
table no others appear to have a chance against them.— 
R. W. Bracuey. 


Tus Potato has been with me this season, as ‘‘A MARKET 
GroweER’’ deecribes, ‘‘ of unsurpassable quality, and even pre- 
ferablo as a “floury” or ‘‘mealy” Potato to several of our 
standard varicties. It has been condemned here in previous 
seasons, and our soil is of a sandy poor nature, but the exces- 
sive drought and heat, in my opinion, have had more to do 
with improving its quality than anything else. Although not 
a reliable variety as a table Potsto, it is nevertheless useful for 
the kitchen, being both éarly and prolific-—J. W. Moorman. 


BOTANICAL NAMES. 


Most horticulturists, probably, have been asked the name 
of a plant by some visitor. The answer being given, the reply 
is, ‘* Who can recollect such long words? Why not give the 

lant an English name?’’ And who can understand the Eng- 
lish name when it comes? More Englishmen will understand 


. 
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what plant is meant by Salvia patens than by Eglantine, Hare- 
bell, or Culverkeys, all of which have lately been made subjects 
of inquiry. 

I was led into this train of thought by reading the ‘‘ Aspects 
of Nature’? inp. 188. In my younger days I rambled much 
over the three kingdoms botanising, and met, no doubt, many 
Rambling Widows, but I do not recognise the plant so named, 
which the authoress found at Broadstairs. Perhaps you will 
favour your readers with the name, not in plain English, but 
in plain Latin, and then they can refer to any botanical cata- 
logue for particulars of the plant.—G. 8. 


[It is desirable to state both the botanical name and the 
popular name of a plant. Probably ‘‘ Rambling Widow’”’ is 
the Ramping Fumitory, Fumaria capreolata.] 


NEW BOOK. 


The Grape Vine. By JoserH MerepitH. London: George 
Philip, Son, & Nephew, 32, Fleet Street. 


Mr. Mrerepits has been such # successful grower of Grapes 
that a record of his practice cannot but be useful and reliable. 
This practice he now places before the public in a small and 
handsome yolume. We have glanced through this volume, 
and, as we anticipated, have found nothing particularly new 
or startling. Mr. Meredith has achieved success in culture 
by the adoption of means which are at the command of a 
majority of Grape-growers. Attention to small details, and an 
intelligent appreciation of the nature of the Vine and its re- 
quirements during its different stages of growth, are the prin- 
cipal elements which have contributed to the success of which 
this little book is the outcome. 

The volume contains figures of vineries, with hints on con- 
struction, heating, and the general management of the Vine 
under different systems of culture. The chapters are short 
and plainly written. Their nature will be best understood 
from afew extracts. On border-making Mr. Meredith states— 


“The deeper the borders are made, the more care is necessary 
in forming them. Where there is plenty of good composition to 
be had, and other necessary materials for drainage, a border may 
be made to the depth of 5 or 6 feet with advantage. Asarule, 

“Irecommend borders to be made about 3 feet deep. Shallow 
borders I do not advise, as they are apt to get too dry. Where 
hot-water pipes or fermenting materials are used in chambers or 
vaults underneath the Vine borders they require careful watch- 
ing, as they sometimes get very dry, especially when hot-water 
pipes are applied. They do not require watering so often where 
the fermenting materials are made use of for bottom beat. 

“Where it is convenient, I recommend the construction of 
Vine borders nearly altogether above the level of the garden 
walks. They may adjoin the range of vineries, and be made to 
assume a terrace-like appearance, more especially in cold and 
damp situations. I have done this many times, and with great 
success. The majority of Vine borders are on « level with the 
walks, while many are even below it; in the latter case they 
form a sort of cesspool for draining the land around them. 
Where the substratum is a cold, wet swamp, the houses and 
borders should not be ona low level. Where the formation is 
chalk or gravel, the borders may be made about three parts 
below the level of the walks, which will prevent evaporation 
going on too rapidly.” 

On the packing of Grapes for long journeys the author 

" writes— 

“There are several ways of packing Grapes for travelling. I 
recommend that very large bunches should be packed in very 
dry sweet wheat bran. Smaller bunches may be packed in stiff 
cartridges paper, as closely as possible without squeezing the 
berries. After tying each buuch neatly, pack the bunch or 
bunches tight together in a box with clean, dry, chopped wheat 
Straw, taking care to fill up every crevice, which may be done 
with the fingers; and before putting the lid on, the chopped 
straw should be gently pressed down, so that if the box does 
happen to get knocked about on the journey the Grapes will 
not often get injured, and will arrive at their journey’s end with 
nearly all the bloom on.” 


On the destruction of insects the following practice is de- 
tailed. For destroying red spider— 


“As soon as the Grapes have nearly finished stoning, I mix 
unslaked lime with sulphur of the best quality and water, in the 
following proportions:—One medium-sized lump of lime to a 
bucketful of water and 2 1bs. of sulphur; stir and mix it all to- 
gether, making it the thickness of paint; then witha whitewash 
brosh paint about two-thirds of the surface of the hot-water 
Pipes or flues. I have adopted another plan with success—viz., 
' pouring cold water on the pipes and flues, and then dredging 


them with as much powdered sulphur as can be made to stick on 
the pipes, but only a slight scattering on the fiues. Care must 
be taken that the flues are not made too hot, as they are Hable 
to set the sulphur on fire, which would destroy both fruit and 
foliage. Choose a still night for the operation. If the atmo- 
sphere is moist and dull, so much the better; the fumes.then 
stay longer in the house, and are, therefore, more dense. I-advise 
to begin about four o’clock in the afternoon to push on the fire, 
getting the pipes very hot by the time the sun has gone down, 
80 a8 to raise the temperature the first night to 85° at eleven or 
twelve o’clock at night; but this temperature must not be ex- 
ceeded. Examine the leaves carefully next morning with a 
magnifying glass. This will enable you to find out whether 
the spiders are destroyed or not; if not, repeat the process the 
following evening, raising the temperature, however, to 90°. If 
the enemy still remains, try again the third evening, keeping 
the temperature the same; and if these directions have been 
adhered to, it will be found that few insects will remain alive. 
The temperature must be carefully watched, so that it does not 
get higher than 90°.” 

For the destruction of thrips sponging the foliage with soft 
soap and tobacco water, also fumigating, is recommended. In 
this chapter appears the following— 

«Some gardeners, in order to get rid of this pest, begin, after 
the Vines are pruned, to strip off all the bark; and I have seen 
some go so far as also to scrape the Vines, which I consider a 
most unnatural operation. Besides this, I have seen a mixture 
applied, in which soft soap and turpentine predominated. I 
have also known inexperienced people dress the Vines all over 
with linseed oil, the consequence being that the oil penetrated 
the stems until it almost killed them; and four or five years 
were spent in the endeavour to bring the Vines round again 
into a state of fruitfulness, with no result. In my opinion, the 
bark ought not to be stripped off, nor should the stems be after- 
wards scraped. It will be easily understeod that the scorching 
rays of the sun act very powerfully on Vines deprived of bark— 
in fact, the bark is their natural clothing. Loose bark hanging 
a foot or two from the stem may, of course, be cut off; but the 
Vine should not be scraped nor the bark peeled off, as is often 
done. Notice how noble our forest trees look with their beau- 
tiful bark, protecting the rising and descending sap. I have 
seen horses eating the bark off trees, but as soon as the bark is 
removed the tree begins to die.” 

For killing mealy bug the author states briefly that— 

“Tf spirits of naptha be applied carefully with a fine camel’s- 
hair brash, the least tonch will kill the insect. After using the 
spirits I recommend sponging the plant with a little soft soap 
and water. If these precautions are repeated once a week or 
fortnight, as may seem necessary, it may be kept under control. 
Iwould also advise to give the house containing the fruit or 
plants a good cleansing once a year at leass, and a coat of paint, 
or two coats if necessary.” 


The yolume closes with a calendar of operations for every 
month in the year, which is similar, however, to the advice 
which is given weekly in the columns of the gardening press. 
It is a useful book, but not superior to others on the same 
subject already in circulation, and the question azises, Was 
another volume on the “Grape Vine” wanted? We leave 
that question for the public to answer. The extracts given 
will enable them to judge of the book, and it only remains to 
say that it contains about ninety pages of widely printed 
matter, printed well it must be added, on stout toned paper, 
each page having an ornamental border of Vines, shadowing 
the appearance of too many Vines now growing in haying all 
the bunches at the top of the rods. 


STOCKS FOR ROSES. 


Mucx has been written about Rose stocks. I find by ex- 
perience that a stock which does well in one locality will not 
flourish in another; and if an amateur intends to exhibit 
blooms well during most seasons he must have Roses on differ- 
ent stocks. Seasons have great influence over stocks, and in 
one season we find the Briar and the next the Manetti stock 
superior. 

As a rule mildew does not attack the Rose on the Briar so 
soon as on the Manetti, nor do late spring frosts nip the 
Rose so severely on the Briar as on the Manetti. Cultivated 
Briars are useful for all the thin-skinned varieties, but all the 
thick-skinned varieties, as a rule, flourish as well on the 
Manetti as any other stock, and no stock can furnish sap s0 
quickly as the Manetti when the season suits it. No Roses 
are so grand as those that come from the Manetti for fulness, 
colour, freshness, and perfection of form. 

It is a great mistake to discard a stock which is proved use 
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ful for the sake of something new. I have known, for in- 
stance, ‘‘old hands” dig up good established plants to plant 
others on @ new stock, and afterwards regret committing the 
error. The seedling Briar is a good stock for some varieties 
and some seasons, but I have seen Roses exhibited on this 
stock as dull-looking this season as blooms from other stocks. 
For hardy Tea Roses one of the best stocks is the cultivated 
Briar, either dwarfs or low Briars of 18 inches above ground. 
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of culture. It is perfectly hardy, and after planting little care 
is given. Digging about the plants I have never done, as I 
consider it would be injurious. 

Four years ago I made a large Rhododendron bed}; this I 
had trenched 23 feet deep, filling it with sandy loam and peat, 
and among it a quantity of white sand. This mixture Mr. 
Waterer of Knap Hill assured me, when I wrote for the plants, 
would suit them well, and it has proved so. When he replied 


This is a grand stock, and if I was only allowed one stock for }to my order he said, ‘‘ Why not plant among them some 


all Roses, places, and purposes I should select the cultivated 
Briar young and healthy. I do not know anything to surpass 
it. It grows Roses of sterling quality, and is worthy of re- 
commendation.—H. MEerrywEaTHER, Southwell. 


COMMELINA TUBEROSA. 


Tuer Spiderworts have many representatives, widely diverse 
in their habits, character, and appearance, as may be expected 
when we note the great geographical range of their habitats. 
They are found in North and South America, in India, Aus- 
tralia, and in the territory of the Cape of Good Hope. There 


Fig. 85.—Commelina tuberosa. 


are annuals, herbaceous perennials, and stove, greenhouse, and 
hardy trailers. The fleshy roots or rhizomes of some of the 
species are eatable when cooked. Kempfer has stated that 
ultramarine is prepared from the beautiful blue flowers of 
C. communis. 

The tubercles of the species figured abound in starch. It 
is, however, as an ornamental plant that itis primarily noticed. 
Its flowers are of a rich blue, and the habit of the plant is 
pleasing. Being a native of Mexico it is strictly speaking a 
Btove plant, but it flourishes well in the garden during the 
summer. In the autumn the roots should be taken up and 
stored like Dahlias. This species only grows about a foot in 
height, and is not seen so frequently as its merits deserve. 
Tubers are generally ready for sale towards the end of October, 
and should be stored in sand, starting them in spring in heat, 
subsequently hardening the plants and planting them out; or 
they may be allowed to flower in the pots. The flowers con- 
tinue long in beauty, and are useful for cutting, their rich 
slo being always admired. Plants may also be raised from 
seed. 

The genus was named in honour of the Dutch botanists 
J. and G. Commelin. OC. tuberosa was introduced in 1732, 
and flowered in the garden of Dr. Sherrard at Eltham in that 
year.—W. J. S. : 


LILIUM AURATUM. 


In your number published on the 7th inst. you remarked on 
the Lilium auratum, showing the great advantage planting-out 
has over pot culture. I have seen it grown well in pots, but 
to see it in perfection planting-out is decidedly the best mode 


Lilium auratum?” I adopted the suggestion, and the first 
year after planting they made a good display, and every year 
increasing in strength and numbers of flowers, and some 
among them of the most beautiful varieties. The bulbs have 
never been removed since, and they are liberally watered in 
dry weather. This year they commenced blooming about the 
middle of July, and in August they were very grand. One 
clump more than 7 feet high had 121 blooms on it; many had 
thirty, forty, and more. Being different varieties their bloom- 
ing has continued, and at the present time (September 11th) 
they are still very beautiful, some stems haying twenty, thirty, 
and forty blooms on, and they perfume the air all round.— 
T. Cuements, Pains Hill. 


SEASIDE PLANTS ON THE LANCASHIRE 
COAST. 


Atone the whole Lancashire coast the gales beat with con- 
siderable severity ; and at the watering places, such as Fleet- 
wood, Blackpool, and Lytham, lodging-house proprietors, who 
vie with each other in trying to make their gardens and house 
fronts attractive by planting shrubs and climbers, have evi- 
dently a difficulty in selecting proper subjects for the purpose. 
At Lytham, which presents a long frontage of handsome villas 
to the wide estuary of the Riddle, up which the tide rushes 
about as rapidly as it does up the Solway, and often accom- 
panied by a gale, the effects of the blast upon the different 
kinds of trees and shrubs are very apparent. Deciduous trees, 
such as the Elm, Beech, Laburnum, Plane, Hazel, &c., make 
some growth annually, but their appearance is completely 
spoilt by the blast soon after they come into leaf. At present 
(the second week in August) they are as brown and withered- 
looking as if a black frost had passed over them, and they 
have been in this state during the most of the summer, we 
understand; and this state of things is not confined to the 
beach, for inside the town, within the shelter of the houses, 
they are little better. There is only one notable exception 
among the deciduous class, and that is the common Willow. 
In the apparently dry sandy soil it grows amazingly, and is 
always green and luxuriant close to the sea, and is in conse- 
quence extensively planted for sheltering purposes. In the ex- 
tensive Lowther Gardens, presented to the town by Colonel 
Clifton of Clifton Hall, it is employed almost exclusively for 
sheltering the more tender subjects, being used as the back- 
ground everywhere. It gives rather a sameness of aspect to 
the grounds, but the sweeping lines of Willows have neverthe- 
less a highly ornamental effect, and we were never so much 
impressed with its value as an ornamental tree before. 

It is amongst the evergreens, however, that we find the most 
suitable subjects. Sweet Bays, Golden Hollies, Arbutus, 
Laurustinus, Evergreen Oaks, and Aucubas, are sverywhere the 
most telling objects on the beach, and they seem to suffer but 
little; in fact, the Bays and Laurustinus thrive and grow to 
tree-like dimensions. The Laurel does not seem to like the 
sea breeze, but the Laurustinus is an excellent substitute. 
Among climbers the Ivy and Passiflora crrulea are the best. 
The last is growing on some of the house fronts within fifty or 
sixty paces of high-water mark as rampantly as a hardy Cle- 
matis, and is fairly smothered with flowers; we never saw it 
in such luxuriance before. The Fuchsia, both hardy and 
tender varieties, grows well during the summer, but is invari- 
ably cut down to the ground by frosts in winter. On the Isle 
of Man, about fifty miles distant, and almost within sight, it 
grows 20 feet high, and is nearly evergreen. Only the other 
day we noticed there in a Fuchsia hedge limbs nearly as thick 
as one’s leg, with great spreading branches hanging over into 
the highway; so much for the difference of climate.—J. 8. (in 
The Gardener). 


DantiAs.—In our report of the Horticultural Meeting at 
South Kensington on the 6th inst. it appears as if the twelve 
very fine Dahlias which are named were included in Mr. 
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Turner’s collections, whereas they were exhibitsd by Mr. G. 
Smith, and a vote of thanks given for them. 


THE DROUGHT—ITS LESSONS. 


Tue degree of hardiness of any plant can only correctly be 
ascertained when it isin full health and whenit grows in a 
soil and situation to which its nature is suited. Insufficient 
knowledge of these iy the cause of the conflicting statements 
which are published respecting the same plant in isothermal 
sections. 

The effects of drought are frequently mistaken for those of 
cold. Deprived of moisture a plant is deprived of food, and thus 
half starved; though lingering through the summer it succumbs 
to the severity of winter. Excessive richness as well as exces- 
sive poverty of soil may cause the death of plants during winter 
by inducing a superabundant exhaustive growth which they 
can neither mature nor support. 

But we have trees and shrubs, herbaceous plants and annuals, 
that are adapted to-every variety of soil and condition of 
weather, aud it is a knowledge of such adaptation that enables 
some, let the season be what it may, to preserve their gardens 
in comparative beauty. 

The present summer, the hottest and driest we have ever 
experienced, has wrought great mischief in those grounds 
wherein such relations have been entirely ignored, and only 
those who presume to believe that a liberal and prompt expen- 
diture of money can be made fully as effectual in the repara- 
tion of damages as horticultural observation and study, will 
fail to be instructed by its lessons. 

It is true the present season has been exceptional and severe 
drougats local, but it is just these exceptional seasons that we 
should provide against in the selection and distribution of our 
so-called hardy plants. Let extremes of heat or cold, wet or 
drought, occur but once in ten years, it suftices to kill or sadly 
disfigure the beautiful forms of many trees and shrubs that 
under our care have grown to full maturity, and that constitute, 
it may be, those very objects of our grounds to which we have 
become most attached. In many affairs of life we may be 
guided by rules—in this phoce of horticulture we should be 
guided by exceptions. 

While now we see plants green and vigorous growing in 
sandy soils or high dry situations, whether in private grounds, 
in woods, or fields, we may safely conclude that the same 
varieties are as well adapted to the highest driest parts of 
our own grounds, and that after cultivating them for years 
thoy will not in their mature beauty be destroyed by drought, 
either directly or by being so weakened as not to be able to 
endure the cold of the ensuing winter. So likewise, when we 
fee plants suffering in such situations, we may be sure that 
they are not adapted to each other in any other locality. This 
is but one of the lessons of the drought; but it is well worth 
the learning, and requires but little inconvenience or effort. 

To apply these remarks to floriculture, we have found that 
many plants that it has been deemed necessary to water daily 
during the dry hot weather of other summers, have fared just 
as well during the present drought without being watered at all. 
We may point out especially Plumbago capensis, that though 
placed in the upper tier of a rockwork exposed to the sun 
nearly all day and never watered, has bloomed more profusely 
than ever before, while the foliage is perfectly green and 
healthy. Had we watered this plant as in previous seasons, 
the impression could not be avoided that its preservation was 
due to the water and not to any special adaptation of the 
plant to the driest of situations. Thus we are enabled to add 
one of the most charming of plants to the scanty list of those 
which are perfectly adapted to rockeries. 

The Eucalyptus globulus, seeds of which were sown last 
December 3rd, is now 3 feet high and of about the same 
breadth, with widely-spreading branches, and opposite, nearly 
sessile leaves that, in those two respects, recall the Honey- 
suckle. Though this has received no water, there is not one 
diecoloured leaf upon our several specimens, and the glaucous 
bloom that covers the young wood and leaves gives it a most 
refreshing appesrance. The new shoots are furrowed and 
sharply four-angled. These furrows and angles gradually dis- 
appear ‘until the ripened wood is as smooth and round as a 
ring. The bluish-green bloom of the new shoots is readily 
rubbed off with the hand, and should it be moistened with 
perspiration, it instantly presents the appearance of being 
suffused in blood. No insect has disturbed our plants, and we 
should think that the Hucalyptus globulus, cut back from year 


| the same genus can be. 


to year, would become a favourite among tender subtropical 
plants, particularly where tho plot is locatedin e dry situation. 

As enduring drought remarkably well, though worthy of 
general cultivation for other reasons, we call attention to 
Plumbago Larpente. This is an old hardy half-herbaceous 
shrub, which is as distinct from P. capensis as two plants of 
Its habit is compact, leaves small, 
spathulate, and flowers of a deep violet in dense heads. The 
flowers are the size of the Verbena and, like them, salver- 
shaped. There is but one thing that mars its beanty—viz., 
the flowers do not open simultaneously, and they persist after 
their beauty has faded and form no very bright surrounding 
to those blooming after. Its hardiness, compactness, en- 
durance of drought, and possession of a colour with which our 
gardens are never surfeited, are, however, characteristics that 
may commend its use to all, if not for the showiest of our 
borders, at least for those parts most liable to suffer from 
drought. 

Among Vines less commonly cultivated that thrive in dry 
places is the Mountain Fringe, Adlumia cirrhosa. The leafiets 
of this Vine ere peculiar, bearing no peiiolular attachment 
and being every one of a different shape. Common in our 
western woods, where it is found mostly in wet places, a dry 
position is the last thought of. It is a biennial, avd its growth 
the first season bears no resemblance to a Vine, but ratber to 
a Fern, having thrice-pinnate leaves and variously lobed little 
leafiets. Beside Plumbago capensis in the rockery it flourishes 
finely. 

All of us know of the Matrimony Vine (Lycium vulgare or 
barbarum), and many readers will exclaim, ‘‘ We know enough 
of it!” It should, indeed, be excluded from companionship 
with al] other plants on account of its spreading roots, which 
take possession of the ground and throw up suckers for an un- 
warrantable distance. But itis a gem in its place. Planted 
under tho eaves of houses, at the base of old stumps and rocks, 
upon sandy banks, or in those out-of-the-way corners which 
it is desirable to fill with verdure that will require little or no 
care—nothing is better. A single specimen of this shrub, for 
it is not a Vine, grows in our own grounds close to a brick 
foundation, entirely exposed to the sun from morning till 
night, without having recsived one drop of water for threo 
months or more. It is cut back every spring, so that with the 
bushy form thus forced—the drooping branches and it8 con- 
trast of small and large leaves—so entirely is it the right plant 
in the right place, that from despising it as it was once grown 
among other things, we now prize the Matrimony Vine as all 
of us finally prize plants that fully respond to all that is asked 
of them. 

A sickly plant, however rare or costly, is far from ornamen- 
tal, and grounds which are planted without regard to adapta- 
tion of soil and situation will fail to realise the expectations 
of the most tasteful arrangement. 

Taste alone may correctly point out where trees and shrubs 
should be planted, either as single specimens or in groups; 
where the flower borders and beds should be located; where 
the lawn should be unbroken in its velvety green ; where vistas 
should exist to lend the charm of mystery and picturesqueness 
to all. But a knowledge of the conditions under which plants 
alone can mature their fulness of beauty is indispensable to 
the development and permanence of the design. 

A part of this may be learned by an observance of the effects 
of droughts.—(Rural New Yorker.) ; 


PRESERVATION OF WOODWORK. 


Aut country residents, and especially gardeners and farmers, 
have to expose woodwork in some form to alternate states of 
wetness and dryness. To preserve it as long as possible is of 
importance, and many processes have been recommended. 
We knew the posts of two field gates inserted at the same 
time. The ends of two were charred before being buried, the 
ends of the other two were tarred. Tho charred posts were 
still firm for years after the others had been renewed. : 

The English Mechanic states that in a paper communi- 
cated to a meeting of engineers of the ‘‘ Verein Deutscher 
Hisenbahnverwaltungen,”’ M. Fiink furnishes some data on 
the subject, which are of considerable practical interest. 

“ According to observations which were mado partly on the 
Cologne-Minden line and partly on the Hanoverian State rail- 
ways, pine sleepers impregnated with chloride of zinc required, 
after twenty-one years’ use, an exchange to the extent of 31 per 
cent. ; beech sleepers impregnated with creosote, aiter twenty- 
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two years’ use, an exchange of 46 per cent.; oak sleepers im- 
pregnated with chloride of zinc, after the same period, an ex- 
change of 20.7 per cent. In all the cases observed the condi- 
tions were very favourable, the bedding material being good 
and pure and perfectly permeable. Specimens cut from 
slee pers which after the times indicated still remained on the 
line , showed perfectly sound surfaces of cross section. 

“Along with these resulis obtained on German railways with 
impregnated wooden sleepers, M. Huber communicates in an 
Austrian journal the results of observations made for a num- 
ber of years back on the Kaiser Ferdinands Nordbahn in 
Austria. The amount of renewal necessary was: In unimpreg- 
nated oak sleepers, after twelve years’ use, 74.48 per cent.; in 
oak sleepers impregnated with chloride of zinc, after seven 
years, 3.29 per cent.: in oak sleepers impregnated with tar-oil 
containing creosote, after six years, 0.09 per cent.; in pine 
sleepers impregnated with chloride of zinc, after seven years, 
4.46 per cent. 

“‘The impregnated pine sleepers were placed in 1869 at the 
stations of the Miihrisch Schlenischen Nordbahn. Since the 
years 1869-70 there have been laid on the Kaiser Ferdinands 
Nordbahn only oak sleepers, which were impregnated either 
with chloride of zine or with tar-oil containing creosote.” 


WIMBLEDON HOUSE.—No. 1. 
THE RESIDENCE OF SIR HENRY W. PEEK, BART., M.P. 

Few public men have a higher reputation for diligence in 
business and for the active support given to every good work 
than Sir Henry Peek. His name is familiar to all who are 
interested in the social amelioration of the country, for there 
are few organisations for the public good which do not have 
the benefit of his patronage and assistance. Asin general so 
also in local measures having a beneficial tendency Sir Henry 
Peek can, amid his parliamentary and other duties, find time 
to preside at meetings for the advancement of, and distribute 
prizes which are offered for the encouragement of cottage 
gardening, and he is ever ready to foster and promote a taste 
for those wholesome pursuits which are to be found in a 
garden however small it maybe. Besides a disposition to sup- 
port any measure having for its object the increase of know- 
ledge on matters pertaining to gardening, he, with the aid of 
Lady Peek, is assiduous in inculcating lessons of humanity in 
the animal world. 

As proof of Sir Henry’s readiness to aid in the works 
mentioned may be cited his recent distribution of prizes on an 
extensive ecale for cottage gardening on the Shaftesbury Park 
estate, where small gardens are numerous, and are managed 
with great taste; and, as the character of a man is perhaps 
best seen in small things, we may note also the privilege 
which Sir Henry affords to the gardeners of the district of 
meeting cnce a fortnight during the long winter evenings in 
the young men’s rooms at his gardens, where the men not 
only have the advantage of profitable and congenial discussion, 
but are further generously supplied with an ample social meal 
to render their enjoyment complete. This act of kindness— 
which should be, and doubtless is, highly appreciated—dates 
not from yesterday, for the meetings have been established for 
Fome years, and from them has sprung the more extensive 
Gardeners’ Society which has been frequently mentioned in 
these pages. The public Society has not been institnted to 
supplant the private gatherings, but, on the contrary, there is 
every probability of the latter being better attended than 
before, in consequence of the impetus that has been given by 
the larger meetings to the promotion of unity amongst 
gardeners and the discussion of subjects with which they are 
connected. The resuscitation of these useful meetings is in a 
great measure due to the energy of Sir Henry’s head gardener, 
Mr. Ollerhead, who has zealously endeavoured to render them 
successful, so that they may in the fullest manner possible 
answer the purpose for which they were established. 

Sir Henry Peek is also a patron of horticulture on an extensive 
scale and inits higher branches. When we find a gentleman ex- 
pending £30,000 in the erection of glass structures, a gardener’s 
cottage, young men’s rooms, stabling, and other adjuncts of 
his estate which are under the control of the gardener, it is 
sufficient evidence that the practice of the art of gardening is 
not neglected. On that point, however, judgment shall not be 
deduced from inference, but we will look at things ag they are 
and note the garden, its condition and management, and thus 
decide how far such are worthy of a liberal owner and the 
comparatively young manager now in charge. 1t may, how- 


ever, be mentioned that if Mr. Ollerhead is young in years 
for such a position, his practice has been derived from good 
gardens in England and Scotland, and “four years at Tren- 
tham,” if coupled with intelligence and activity, must always 
weigh heavily in the scale of a man’s qualifications. 

Wimbledon House—its grounds and gardens—have, it 
appears, long enjoyed the fostering care of owners having 
horticultural tastes and inclinations. This place is figured 
and described in Loudon’s “ Villa Gardener,’ from which the 
following extractis taken :—‘ This estate, which once belonged 
to the celebrated Bond Hopkins, Esq., and was laid out for 
him about the middle of the last century, consists of about 
100 acres of table land, slightly varied on the surface, not by 
undulations, bold swells, deep valleys, or precipitous declivities, 
but by unconnected hollows or large gullies—of little beauty in 
themselves, but capable of producing considerable effect when 
filled with water, as the principal one nowis. The chief merit 
of the place as a suburban residence consists in its complete- 
ness, the whole lying compactly within a ring fence, and there 
being a most commodious mansion with complete domestic 
offices, a park, a farm (including a dairy and a poultry-yard), 
a kitchen garden, and a flower garden; the latter, perhaps, un- 
rivalled in the neighbourhood of London for the number of 
species and varieties of herbaceous plants that it contains. 
Mrs. Marryatt (the successor of Mr. Hopkins, and the prede- 
cessor of the present owner) has long been an enthusiastic 
admirer of flowers, and especially of such as are sufficiently 
hardy to make a display in the flower garden. She also main- 
tains a good collection of greenhouse and hothouse plants; 
and many of these, as well as hardy plants, have flowered at 
Wimbledon House for the first time in England. Among the 
more beautiful and remarkable greenhouse plants which have 
flowered for the first time at Wimbledon is the Tacsgonia pin- 
natistipula, one of the most elegant, and at the same time 
singular, of climbing shrubs.’’ In addition to the plant above 
named may now be seen in the aquatic house the original 
plant of Tabernemontana coronaria, which was introduced 
from the East Indies in 1770. 

Mr. Bond Hopkins sold Wimbledon House to Mong. de 
Calonne, then a French political refugee. The estate was sub- 
sequently purchased by the Right Hon. Earl Gower, aterwards 
Marquis of Stafford. The Marquis sold it in 1798 to Sir 
Stephen Lushington. - In 1810 it became the retreat of Louis 
Joseph de Bourbon Prince of Conde, who married while in 
England the Princess Dowager de Monaco, who died at Wimble- 
don in 1813. After writing the life of his illustrious ancestor, 
the great Conde, the Prince died in Paris in 1818, his son 
modestly refusing to take the title, as considering himself un- 
worthy to succeed his father, ‘‘ who so long commanded the 
French nobility in their glorious exertions to defend the 
cause of monarchy.’ In 1815 the estate became the property 
of Joseph Marryatt, Esq., who died in 1824. His widow Mrs. 
Marryatt, F.H.S., continued to reside here until 1854, and 
devoted much of her time and money to the formation and 
cultivation of her beautiful gardens, and in introducing new 
and rare trees and plants. After the death of Mrs. Marryatt 
(who was the mother of our celebrated novelist Capt. Marryatt), 
the estate was in Chancery-for two years, when it was pur- 
chased by the present proprietor, who has not been less liberal 
in effecting improvements than his predecessors. 

A lofty and substantial brick wall very nearly encircles the 
estate; it was a costly fence no doubt, but certainly it is 
a permanent one. Within the wall are large trees, notably 
Elms, which, however, have been denuded of their branches as 
a precaution against accidents. Other trees which are especi- 
ally remarkable are Evergreen Oaks. With these the place 
abounds, many of them having attained to gigantic timber 
trees. There are also good examples of the English Oak, pic- 
turesque groves of Beeches, and venerable Cedars and Yews. 
The soil appears to be a light loam, and within 2 feet from the 
surface is gravel, the bed of which is many feet in thickness. 
Tn this soil the trees named have grown freely, and apparently 
will continue to do for years to come, for they are in perfect 
health. 

The park is surrounded by an enjoyable walk, which is com- 
pletely embowered in foliage, principally from the Evergreen 
Oaks. The undergrowth of these trees is principally of Rho- 
dodendrons, which grow luxuriantly, the dark foliage of these 
evergreens being relieved here and there by a variegated Holly. 
Across the walk at intervals are formed rough arches of masonry 
after the manner of ancient ruins. Through openings in the 
trees are afforded picturesque glimpses of hill and vale, water 
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and trees; and the visitor, instead of having his standpoint 
almost within cannon shot of London, may imagine himself as 
being a hundred miles distant from any ‘‘ murky town.” This 
marginal walk conducts us from the house to the deer park, a 
small enclosure stocked with handsome specimens of fleet and 
timid animals. In this enclosure is a Cork Tree (Quercus 
suber) 50 feet high, and a trunk girthing 9 feet. 

From this park we reach the lake. At its end is an island 
on which, nestling amongst the trees, is an ‘‘ oldruin,” which 
the ‘‘guide,” with an air of delicious nonchalance, suggested 
“might have had something to do with the monks,” but after 
a glance at the arches, &c., he received a reply, ‘‘ and it might 
not.” It appears, however, that it was used as a Catholic 
chapel by the Prince of Conde. The dimensions of the ruin 
are 20 feet by 12 feet inside measure. The lake is also in a 
great measure artificial. It is about seven acres in extent, and 
is highly ornamental both by its form and surroundings and 


the great variety of fancy waterfowls which adorn its surface. 
This lake has been formed by holding up the water in one of 
large gullies. The embankment is rather a formidable affair, 
exceeding 100 yards in length, and is of great substance. Its 
slope to the lower ground is very deep, and is planted with trees, 
and between these and the water is a broad velvety promenade 
of perfectly kept lawn. No part of the grounds is more attrac- 
tive than this cool and secluded retreat. By the margin of thig 
lake is a remarkable example of an Ivy-clad Oak. This tree, 
roughly girthed, measures 27 feet round its stem at 4 feet from 
the ground, and resembles a gigantic Ivy bush, for not only is 
every branch of the tree densely enveloped with Ivy, but it 
towers aloft far above the Oak in massive clusters. The Oak 
is so completely hidden that only two tiny sprays of it are to 
be seen, and these are perfectly healthy. In striking contrast 
to the dark drapery of this venerable monarch is a contiguous 
specimen of Catalpa syringewfolia with cheerful, large, light 
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Fig. 36.—WIMBLEDON HOUSE—THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


green foliage. 
more ornamental by its thousands of seed pods, almost exactly 
resembling those of Vanilla aromatica. The Catalpa is a noble 
- tree, hardy, distinct, and attractive, and it is a little surprising 
that it is not more freely planted in pleasure grounds. The 
golden-leaved variety of it is very conspicuous; young plants 
may now be seen doing good service in Battersea Park. 

Passing by other lakes and other islands we arrive at a 
grotto which the “ guide’? might well have suggested that it 
‘might have had something to do with the elves and fairies.” 
This is a small but wonderful work of art, and in its con- 
struction and ornamentation much patience, taste, and labour 
have been exercised. Tens of thousands of shells adorn its 
roof and clothe the stalactitic protuberances which descend 
from it. The sides are rugged and made to form miniature 
caverng, out of one of which a crocodile protrudes its ugly 
head. Mirrors are placed in corners to resemble water, and in 
the subdued light—for light is admitted only by the door—the 
effect produced is such as to startle the visitor seeing it for 
the first time, and to extort from him the spontaneous ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ How very singular and beautiful it is!” It is 
worthy of note and inspection. 

From this point we return homewards through @ grove of 
Wellingtonias alternately planted with Evergreen Oaks, the 
latter having been raised from acorns gathered and sown by 


This also is a large tree, and is rendered the- 


Sir Henry Peek. The Wellingtonias are large and healthy 
specimens, and similarly fine are other Conifers in this grove, 
such as Thujopsis borealis, Cupressuses, and Biotas. In all 
probability several of these handsome shrubs will be removed 
to Sir Henry Peek’s new residence which is now being erected 
in Devonshire. We have now completed the circle of this 
ornamental park, all round which the walks, grass verges, and 
lawns are well kept, and arrive at the gardens. 

The first department to notice is the flower garden. This 
is of considerable size, and is perfectly unlike the modern 
flower gardens which are laid out in the present day. There 
are no formal designs described on geometrical principles, no 
spar, no Box edging, no unbroken glare of colour, no same- 
ness to tire, no crowding to incommode. This garden was 
originally formed by Mrs. Marryatt, and happily it has been 
preserved in its integrity, and has not been defaced by ‘“‘im- 
provementa”’ destroying its original character. Slight additions 
and alterations have been made, but they have been made with 
good judgment and taste. The modern has been blended 
with the ancient, the present added to the past, but in such a 
manner as to be subservient to the original plan—if plan it is 
—and not overpowering it by a violent display of the floral 
fashion of the hour. No small moral courage would be re- 
quisite to form a flower garden after this style now-a-days, 
but where such a garden exists it would be little short of 
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sacrilege to destroy it, and the taste prompting any radical 
alteration would be taste gone mad. It is a most enjoyable 
garden—a lawn with trees, shrubs, and flowers, a garden where 
at all times there is something to attract, and most times from 
which a posy may be gathered—a ‘‘posy of sweet-smelling 
flowers,’ which many flower gardens of the “ latest fashion” 
cannot tupply. 

A long natural hollow appears to have been selected for this 
garden. Itis bounded on the north side by a splendid range 
of glass structures and a broad terrace walk, and on the south 
by Rhododendrons and a corresponding walk. At the west is 
a wall covered with Ivy and climbers, and at its foot a border 
of herbaceous plants, and on the east is the park. A walk 
traverses the entire length of the garden along the centre of 
the hollow, and there is also a cross walk. In the centre of 
the garden is a fountain partly surrounded by handsome sgpe- 
cimens of Irish Yews, and similar specimens are growing at 
intervals along both sides of the walks. Entering the garden 
by the long walk we pass a pair of statues—the Regent Murray 
and Jeannie Deans. In other parts of the grounds statues of 
the other characters immortalised in the Waverley Novels are 
appropriately placed. At some distance from and on each side 
of the Jong walk sre Roses trained to flat hurdles, which were 
designed by Mr. Ollerhead and which answer their purpose ad- 
mirably. The garden is also in a great part surrounded by a 
lofty festoon of climbing Roses. Other festoons of Roses 
there are on the lawn, in one place encircling Lady Peek’s her- 
baceous garden—a circle with eight beds converging to the 
centre, which are planted with old-fashioned herbaceous and 
alpine plants. Another and a larger example of festooning is 
known as the Rosery, a temple-like arrangement of climbers 
with Roses trying to grow in the central bed. Roses cannot 
well flourish when thus covered and confined; never mind, 
the rosery is an ‘‘ established institution” of the place, and is 
wisely preserved for its original purpose. 

On the lawn, at irregular intervals, are trees, and shrubs, 
and bushes which are not usually met with in such a position. 
Conspicuous is a splendid example of the deciduous Cypress 
(Taxodium distichum), quite a timber tree, but extremely 
attractive by its light green pinnate foliage. Thisis sometimes 
called Taxodium pinnatum, or Cupressus disticha. T. pin- 
natum is, however, a Mexican species, which is too tender for 
the English climate. Taxodium distichum is a very hardy 
and a highly ornamental tree, especially when it attains to the 
size of the Wimbledon specimen, which is 55 fest high, 
with a stem 10 feet in circumference. A deciduous Cypress 
is mentioned in Miller’s ‘‘ Gardeners’ Dictionary,’ which was 
published in 1724, as growing in the garden of Sir Abraham 
Juussen at Wimbledon, and as being then 30 feet in height 
and bearing cones. Sir Henry Peek’s tree is evidently very 
old, but can scarcely be regarded as the tree referred to by 
Miller; it may be, however, the proceeds of a cone from that 
noteworthy specimen. Another very fine tree in this flower 
garden is the Twisted-leaved Willow (Salix Babylonica crispa), 
the Ring-leaved Willow. This is commonly regarded as a 
species under the name of S. annularis. This distinct variety 
was introduced to this country by a Mr. Vernon, a merchant 
at Aleppo, who afterwards retired to live at Twickenham, where 
the original tree was growing in 1749. This Willow is most 
distinct by its pendulous branchlets and convoluted foliage, 
and is highly ornamental. The tree in this garden is about 
the same height as the Taxodium referred to. Of lower 
stature, yet of large size, is Magnolia conspicua, and which 
is a splendid object in the twilight in spring, when its large 
white flowers appear in the distance as if floating in the 
air; near it is also a fine example of M. glauca, which is 
producing at the present time a few stray wax-like flowers. 
Arbutus Andrachne is algo noticeable, a finer specimen being 
seldom met with. There is also a very old Araucaria divested 
of its lower branches, and cones of Yews “ tipped with gold,” 
the golden variety having been grafted on the green. The 
Smoke, Gauze, or Wig Tree, Rhus Cotinus, is also represented 
by a large bush covered with panicles of feathery flower 

stalks. This distinct and ornamental deciduous shrub is not 
sufficiently planted. Noticeable also is an extraordinary speci- 
men of Cydonia japonica. This is growing on the lawn in the 
form of a dense globular bush, which cannot be much less 
than 20 feet in diameter. Hach spring it is laden with its 
brilliant blossoms, and then presents a gorgeous appearance. 
We pause also to admire a fine clump of Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla covered with berries; there are also some very old 
specimens of Andromedas. A bush of Ivy on the lawn, com- 


mon though if may be, is attractive by its cloze shrub-like 
growth. There are algo arcades of Ivy here and there of iree- 
like megnitude through which the visitors pass and aleo admire. 
A much less common shrub is algo here, the Comptonia asple- 
nifolia, sometimes called the Sweet Fern from ths odour of its 
finely cut foliage. It belongs to the Myricacew or Sweet Gale 
family, and was named in honour of Bishop Compton, who 
was a great patron of horticulture. It is a North American 
deciduous shrub growing about 4 feet high, and is hardy, ele- 
gant, and sweet. 

The above ara a few of the trees snd shrubs which adorn 
this fine old flower garden, and scattered about amongst them 
are large round beds of subtropical plants and flowers. There 
are beds of Maize, Solanums, Cannas, Yuccas, and euch flowers 
as Cloves, Delphiniums, Irises, Petunias, Zinnias, and even a 
bed of one of the Club Moses, which Mr. Ollerhead states has 
been established by a better man than himself; for after try- 
ing all ways and periods he cannot successfully transplant it, 
which is somewhat unfortunate, as the hot summer has injured 
one portion of the bed. There is also a piece of water sur- 
rounded by rockwork and Ferns, and occupied by Water 
Lilies and small fancy waterfowl, and an alpine cone planted 
with Cerastium, &c., in one of the corners of the garden. 

An arrangement such as described may be considered sombre, 
but this is obviated by a series of beds near the sides of the 
walks ; the beds being oceupied with the ordinary bedding-out 
plants, such as Geraniums, Calceolarias, Coleuses, Centaureas, 
&c., and their effect is enhenced by the bold background of 
the other occupants of the lawn. The Calceolarias have been 
splendid end grew luxuriantly during the hot weather. Pre- 
viouely to planting them the soil was removed to the depth ci 
a foot, when a good layer of cow dung was put in and the soil 
placed over it. This sustained the plants and prevented the 
‘‘disease”’ attacking them. Altogether the garden is sufii- 
ciently bright, and is particularly enjoyable by its varied 
attractions—a garden wherein one may wander day by day 
and always find something fresh, and at no time can it be 
considered as tame and unsightly. 

But there is still a little more for those of modern tastes. 
At the sides of the southern terraces walk, which is divided 
from the flower garden proper by Rhododendrons, is a lawn, 
and on this lawn are a few large raised beds planted in the 
carpet-pattern style. These are well filled, and the designs are 
pleasing; yet good though they are of their kind, they look 
puny in comparison with the freer, bolder, easier mode of 
decoration beyond the shrubs. On this terrace is a rustic seat 
canopied with Sophora japonica pendula, and from this seat 
the view across the flower garden—the fine trees, the toweling 
Yews, the glimpses of flowers, with the noble range of houses 
with a central dome a3 the boundary—is strikingly beautiful. 

From the south-west corner of the flower garden an avenue 
of Elms shows the way to the mansion; a portion of this 
avenue is seen in the accompanying engraving, which gives a 
chatacterietis view of this excellent and ably-managed flower 
garden.— 


BRAZILIAN FLOWERS. 


Mr. T. W. Hrxcuurr, F.R.G.S., President of the Alpine 
Club, has recently published a ‘‘ Narrative of Wanderings 
Around the World,” in which is given a marvellous account of 
the floral treasures discovered in the wilds of Brazil. The 
gentleman is an ardent botanist, and during the three-months 
stay at Palmeiras made a large collection of interesting and 
beautiful plants, many of which were new to science. He 
speaks in terms of excusable enthusiasm of ‘‘ Fuchsias 50 or 
60 feet in height, blooming from top to bottom;” of large 
bushes of Abutilon venosum, ‘‘ hanging its orange bells with 
crimson streaks over the placid waters, close to the huge 
Daturas with their hundrets of white trumpet-shaped and 
sweet-scented blossoms, some of which I have found to be 
16 inches in length.” 

Within a day’s walk from Palmeiras Mr. Hinchlift and his 
party gathered 250 species of Ferns, on every excursion dis- 
covering new ones to add to the list. Among them were two 
species of the Lygodium, or climbing Fern, and the rare Hemi- 
dictyon marginatum, ‘with pale-green fronds, 11 feet high, 
and broad pinne, as delicate as silver paper.” In the forests 
each tree supports a vast variety of parasitical plants. 
“ Orchids and Ferns; huge Arums with shield-like leaves, 
large enough to cover a man; brilliant red and yellow Bro- 
meliag and Tillandsias; epiphytes and parasites of all de- 
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scriptions; rope plants, creepers, trailers, climbers, mosses— 
all live together like a happy family far beyond the reach of 
man. . I have even see a tall white Amaryllis in full 
blossom growing on the bough of a Jiquitiba nearly 100 feet 
above the ground.” Mr. Hinchliff was told by a French 
botanist that a fortnight could be occupied in studying the 
plants on one of these gigantic trees which fall to the earth 
from time to time. 

In the gardens of Brazil Mr. Hinchliff saw Camellias 15 feet 
high, and large enough to climb into to pluck the topmost 
blossoms ; and Poinsettias, ‘‘not in the little plants which 
often ornament our London dinner-tables, but grown into very 
large bushes, on which I have found the crimson star of their 
floral bracts to be 2 feet in diameter.” A profusion of other 
cultivated flowers growing in extraordinary luxuriance are 
mentioned by the author. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


A REPETITION of the experiment of last year of an INTER- 
NATIONAL Potato Exuipition will be held in the Alexandra 
Palace, Muswell Hill, on Thursday and Friday, September 
28th and 29th. The prizes offered amount to upwards of 
£140, the result of the subscriptions of the promoters, aided 
by a grant of £40 from the Alexandra Palace Company. The 
entries promise a fine display, and it is expected that fully 
three thousand dishes will be staged. 

—— Last year we were highly favoured with rruit sHows, but 
this year we have now little to expect. The ‘ International’’ 
last year at the Alexandra Palace was an excellent exhibition, 
and very good was the show at the Crystal Palace, while the 
display at South Kensington was extensive and superior. This 


year no show is announced at the Alexandra Palace; the 


schedule of the Crystal Palace show is a small one; the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s show has collapsed, and in con- 
sequence the fruit-growing public was looking forward to the 
October display at the Royal Aquarium, but which is now 
abrogated. An announcement in our advertising columns 
conveys this information, which will certainly be unwelcome 
news to many, and a letter from the horticultural superinten- 
dent regrets it—a regret which not only many intending ex- 
hibitors will join, but which those who are interested in fruit- 
growing will share. We can only hope for better things next 
year—more fruit to show, and better facilities and encourage- 
ment for showing it. 


— Welearn that the Potato pisEAsz is arriving in London, 
and in a form that should put purchasers on their guard, and 
prevent them making hasty purchases of cheap lots of tubers. 
It is well known by those having experience with large quan- 
tities of Potatoes, that tubers which appear soand when 
taken up will in the course of a week, more or less, often show 
the disease unmistakeably, especially if they are atored in 
large quantities. Such is the case at present, and hurried 
consignments and quick sales may turn out anything but good 
bargains to the purchasers. The comparative lightness of the 
Potato crops is a sufficient guarantee that sales at cheap rates 


will not be forced if the produce is known to be sound and of. 


good keeping quality. Tubers which have been hurried into 
railway trucks and heaped at the depdts in large quantities 

_ must be regarded with suspicion if offered at anything less 
than the full market value of sound produce. Weare informed 
of more than one cheap bargain which has turned out dear to 
the purchaser, for in ten days after the purchase many of the 
tubers have been found to be affected with the disease, al- 
though they were apparently sound at the time of purchase. 
We have before known the disease to partake of the same 
peculiar and delusive character, and to a greater degree than 
we trust is the case at the present time. 


— A Visitor writes as follows on the planting-out of 
ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE :—‘‘At Shipley Hall, the residence of 
A. M. Mundy, Esq.,in Derbyshire, there is a large intermediate 
house planted as a rustic or natural fernery. There are scores 
of varieties of all the finest Ferns growing luxuriantly in it, 
but the most effective of all are the plants here and there of 
Adiantum farleyense. This variety is planted-out like the 
rest, and its large beautiful green fronds drooping over the 
Miniature ledges of rock produce an effect which I never saw 
equalled with any other Fern.” 

_ —— Onz of the most attractive shrubs recently introduced 
is WEIGELA AMABILIS LooyMANSI AUREA. It is so named after 
Messrs. Looymans & Sons, nurserymen, Oudenbosch, Holland. 


The flowers are crimson and white and attractive, but the 
foliage entitles it to its distinctive name ‘ golden,” for the 
leaves are totally yellow. The colour is stated to be but slightly 
altered by exposure to either sunshine or shade. A coloured 
drawing of the leaves and flowers is in the ‘ Revue |’Horti- 
culture Belge’’ for August. 


Tue twenty-first annual Exursrrion or Frurir Anp Cur 
FLowErs commences at the Crystal Palace to-day and continues 
throughout the week. Considering that it is likely to be the 
only fruit show held in London and its vicinity during the 
present autumn, the limited nature of the schedule and the 
small amounts offered as prizes are matters which will be 
generally regretted. The highest prize is £5 for ten dishes of 
fruit, £3 being offered as the premier award for a collection of 
six dishes. Other prizes in the fruit classes vary from £1 10s. 
to 5s. Small prizes are offered for cut flowers, and there are 
five classes for cottagers’ vegetables. A ‘‘crush” is not 
anticipated. 

—— From many correspondents we have accounts of the 

extreme RAPIDITY OF GROWTH OF MANY AUTUMN CROPS, such as 
Coleworts, Spinach, Cauliflowers, Turnips, &c.; Celery, Brus- 
sels Sprouts, and the various kinds of Kales are also improving 
in a very satisfactory manner, and if the autumn should con- 
tinue lengthy and the weather mild the scarcity of a supply of 
vegetables during the winter is not likely to be so great as 
was at one time anticipated. Weeds also grow apace, and it 
is as well to bear in mind that the means of checking their 
growth will also at the same time further the activity of the 
useful crops, which in the absence of hoeings and a regular 
moving of the surface of the soil, are deprived of much support. 
That vegetables can be cheap is, we fear, impossible, yet by 
good cultural attention the supply in most gardens will, we 
trust, be equal to the demand of the owners and their cooks. 
Dewy nights, manure water, and surface-stirrings work wonders 
in improving the autumn crops and preventing a scarcity of 
vegetables. 
WE have again visited Cleveland House to note the 
lasting qualities of the cARPET BEDDING which is there carried 
out in such perfection by Mr. Legg. Hundreds of visitors 
have been to criticise and admire, for none that we can hear 
of have been disappointed. The few who have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing these beds and who have not done so, have yet 
time to take a lesson. If they cannot see the beds in their 
zenith of beauty, they may see carpet bedding as probably 
they have never seen it before; and if there are some who 
cannot admire the ‘ style,” they will yet admit the skill which 
is evidenced in the arrangement and finish of the beds. The 
gardens, we may remind our readers, are open on the after- 
noons of Tuesdays and Fridays, and unless frosts occur the 
beds will remain gay throughout the present month. They 
are decidedly more lasting in beauty than are beds of flowers, 
for while the Geraniums, &c., are now uninviting, the carpet 
beds are highly attractive. In the houses, too, there are a 
few plants worth looking at. Nowhere can finer, if as fine, 
Crotons be seen, and Dipladenia Brearleyana has now fifty 
flowers expanded, some of them being of a rich crimson colour 
and of the size and texture of Allamandas. This, the finest 
of all Dipladenias, was introduced by Mr. Bull, and no one has 
grown it better than Mr. Legg. In the stove the Nepenthes 
are attractive, one plant of N. Rafflesiana having nearly forty 
pitchers and a number of others showing. In the vineries the 
first crop of Muscat of Alexandras averages 15 to 20 lbs. per 
rod; the bunches are well filled, but the berries are rather 
small, the crop being fully too heavy. All the eanes will be 
cut-down to the base of the rafters, others of remarkable growth 
being trained between them for the next year’s supply. It 
remains to be seen how the heavy crop of this year will affect 
the growth of the Vines next year after the rods have been cut 
down. One Vine is cropped with a vengeance, it showed ninety 
bunches, and fifty were allowed to remain, but the Grapes are 
small. 


— A coRRESPONDENT writes on the scarcity of TEA-scENTED 
Roses which has been recently alluded to, that the quickest 
mode of propagating them is to strike cuttings of the young 
wood in heat in spring, after the manner of striking Verbenas, 
subsequently hardening the Roses off and planting them in 
good soil, and in the following year dwarf flowering plants are 
produced of the best quality. Tea Roses, he adds, “may be 
thus increased by thousands and the scarcity be averted.” 
While admitting the usefulness of the above hint, we do not 
suppose that the scarcity of Tea Roses is due to failures in 
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propagation so much as to the continual losses occurring by 
severe weather after the plants have become established. 


—— A wEExK or two ago we referred to some exceedingly 
fine Cockscomsps which had been grown by Mr. Hawes, gar- 
dener to Mra. Rhodes, Henerton, near Henley-on-Thames. 
The heads were stated to measure from 20 to 30 inches in 
diameter. Weare informed that some of the ‘‘ combs” exceed 
the last-mentioned size, the largest of them being 31} inches 
across. This is the largest size which we remember to have 
seen recorded. The colour of these heads we are also informed 
is extremely rich. 


— A GARDENER, writing from Lincolnshire, states that 
amongst a large number of varieties of Potatoes which he has 
had growing side by side, the American Breaprruit has proved 
the best both in respect of cropping and quality. The Rector of 
Woodstock is also found to be exceedingly good; but the palm 
of supremacy is awarded to Breadfruit. American Potatoes 
are unusually good this year, the hot season having suited 
them. An exceptional season and a specially favoured garden 
are not sufficient to test the merits of a Potato; a variety to 
be of real worth must be goqd over an average of seasons and 
in soils of various characters. We have known Early Rose, 
for instance, to be of splendid quality, while produce from the 
same stock of seed and growing in a different soil has been 
quite uneatable. It will be well if the American varieties are 
becoming acclimatised to England, for there is no question as 
to the superior cropping qualities of some of them, and of the 
handsome appearance of their tubers. 


—— A Cauirornian botanist has sent to the Rural Press an 
account of the results of a careful measurement of the famous 
BIG TREES OF CatirorntA. The ‘‘ Father of the Forest’? has 
been said to have sprung from the earth soon after the Deluge, 
but the rings in his shattered trunk show that his full age at 
base is probably 1500 years. His alleged 40 feet diameter 
proves to be only 18 feet, measured at 6 feet from the roots. 
This correspondent adds—‘ One oft-repeated story is true, 
however, that of a passage through a part of his body large 
enough to admit horsemen. This passage, burnt out of his 
heart, commences at a point 66 feet from the roots, and ex- 
tends 120 feet, coming out where was once a kuot-hole, now 
enlarged by relic-seekers to a wide doorway. I saw several 
ladies ride horses of medium size through this wooden tunnel, 
and one day while passing, riding one of my horses and lead- 
ing the other packed with bulky specimens, I turned into the 
cavity and rode safely through. The ceiling overhead is 4 feet 
to 6 feet thick, eo the grand promenade for visitors above is 
perfectly safe.”’ He mentions another monster tree, the stump 
of which he measured with his tape-line, ‘‘ held at the other 
end by a Paritan master builder from Boston,” and the longest 
diameter, including bark, at 5 feet from the base, was found 
to exceed 27 feet. He says also:—‘‘ The South Park Grove 
contains about five hundred trees, some of them of the largest 
elass. One, the home of ‘Trapper Smith,’ is a vast swollen 
trunk at the base, 90 feet in circuit and 30 feet in diameter. 
The ‘Livery Stable,’ which has received twenty-two horses at 
a time into its hollow base, is 84 feet in circuit. A fallen tree 
is 15 feet in diameter 20 feet from the roots. A cavity is burnt 
in it sufficient to comfortably shelter twenty-five or thirty 
horses, or to afford the passage of a Concord coach and its 
four-horse team for over 200 feet. These dimensions do not 
materially differ from some published statements, but counts 
and estimates of the rings reveal only 1200 to 1500 in number. 
Other groves visited afforded corroborative evidence that, 
though the dimensions, being easily determined, are often 
eon accurately, the age has been generally grossly exagge- 
rated.” 


— To Crysrattise Grasses.—The long feathery Grasses 
are best for this purpose. They must be thoroughly dry, 
formed in the desired shape, and fastened securely before 
being put in the bath. To make the solution, take 1 lb. of 
the best alum, pound it quite fine, and dissolve it in a quart 
of clear water over a slow fire, but do not let it boil. Take a 
deep jar and suspend the bouquet in it by a string from a 
Stick laid across the jar. When the solution is milkwarm 
pour it over the Grasses, cover it up, and set it away for 
twenty-four hours. Then take them out carefully, and let 
them hang several hours in the gun till all the water is drained 
away. Then set them away, and do not move them for two 
or three days, when they will be entirely dry. If dried rapidly 
near the fire they will look as if powdered with snow. For 
blue crystals use a saturated solution of sulphate of copper in 
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hot water. For yellow use the yellow prussiate of potash; 
for ruby use the red prussiate of potash. These crystallised 
bouquets should be kept under glass shades or their beauty 
will soon fade. 


—— Tue importance of planting TimBER TREES has recently 
engaged public attention, not only in England, bnt in America, 
and for the encouragement of tree planting in Canada the 
Toronto Globe says—‘ The importance of replacing by fresh 
efforts extinct forests, or those which are in process of gradual 
removal, is receiving official consideration. The act of the 
Dominion parliament passed last session grants an additional 
quarter section, on payment of a trifling fee, to every settler 
on Dominion lands who plants thirty-two acres in successive 
annual instalments.” In England also the systematic plant- 
ing and intelligent management of plantations would be of 
great public benefit. 1 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL TREE-PLANTING. 
No. 6. 

For ornament and eye-servics we cannot overlook the Cy- 
presses, Thujas, and Junipers, though British experience of 
them as timber is absolutely nil. The traditions of the 
growth, durability, and soundness of the upright Cypress 
(Cupressus sempervirens) in its southern home are founded on 
its having had a soil and climate less humid and drier than 
our own, where after three centuries of acclimatisation it does 
not reach half the height it attains in Italy, and is still chiefly 
valued as a fastigiate tree, of kindred merits with the Lombardy 
Poplar. Hardier and kinder with us is the glaucous C. Law- 
soniana, a hardy, rapid, graceful grower, which deserves Mon- 
gredien’s praise, as ‘‘one of the most beautiful trees of a 
beautiful tribe.” Its burden of pea-sized cones, which have 
a glaucous bloom when young, enhances the beauty of its 
foliage and graceful aspiring habit, in which last feature it 
differs from a somewhat earlier importation from the same 
country (California)—viz., C. macrocarpa, which is rather hori- 
zontal than vertical, and is apt to suffer from the lodgment 
of snow on its brittle rival leaders. Still C. macrocarpa is 
worth a place for its grass-green foliage, in which, as in other 
points, it is a greater contrast to Lawson’s Cypress than the 
hardy Cypress from Nootka Sound. (C. macrocarpa was in- 
troduced in 1847, Nutkeensis in 1850, and Lawsoniana in 1852. 
—Mongredien, pp. 79-81). Of the Thujas, all of which are hardy 
North Americans, the most graceful, compact and well-clothed 
is T. Menziesii or Lobbii, though Thuja gigantea is very dis- 
tinct in its flat glossy branchlets. Our last special word must 
be devoted to the Sequoias or Redwoods, in which genus the 
S. sempervirens, a feathery, airy, and Fir-like Californian giant, 
introduced to this country in 1843, deserves more notice than 
the prominence and pretensions of its sister 8. gigantea (more 
familiarly known as the Wellingtonia) allow it to enjoy. Tis 
rapid growth (in its own country to the height of 300 feet) is 
often with us retarded by the loss of its leading shoots, but in 
a sheltered yet airy site, with a deep and porous soil of average 
quality, it should prove a valuable pyramidal tree. The speci- 
men of it at Kew is a little over 40 feet; but at Whitfield 
Park, in Herefordshire, a group planted in 1851 were 45 feet 
high in 1868, at which time they were growing at least 3 feet 
in a year. Of shining dark green foliage and red-barked, their 
aspect is very striking, and their growth in moderate shelter 
is far more rapid than that of the Wellingtonia or the Larch. 
The frosts and the west winds are the Sequoia’s chief peril. 
But the Sequoia sempervirens cannot expect to hold its own 
in comparison with a tree of which the traveller says that 
“if it were set by itself in a plain it would show like the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse.” The so-called Wellingtonia, or Mammoth 
Tree as the Americans have dubbed it, was discovered in 1850 
in the grove of Calaveras in Upper California, since which it 
has been found in seven or eight other groups in the groves 
of the Sierra Nevada. In ono of these, the Mariposa group, 
many trees are 90 feet in girth and 300 feet in height; whilst» 
a broken specimen in the Calaveras Grove (18 feet in diameter 
at the point of fracture, 300 feet from the ground), is calculated 
to have stood 450 feet high in its full growth. By counting 
the concentric rings it is reckoned to be 1100 years old: and it 
may be that our remote descendants may see veritable Mam- 
moth Trees of marvellous age and stature in this country to 
which it was introduced by Mr. W. Lobb in 1852, and in which 
itis quite hardy, though a little apt to get its glaucous-green 
foliage embrowned by severe winters. By common consent 
no English park or pleasaunce of any size allows itself to be 
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without it; and we learn from the ‘‘ Heatherside Manual ” 
that there is an avenue of Wellingtonias upwards of a mile in 
length, with each tree healthy and vigorous, at the Company’s 
nurseries at Bagshot. 

The voids best filled with what Mason in his ‘ Knglish 
Garden” (ii., 175) designates as ‘‘ all the stately progeny of 
Pines,” the soils and situations they affect, and other such-like 
information, an amateur planter must, after all, ascertain in 
those visits to his sylvan nurseries which, if he be in earnest, 
will be no more intermittent than a tender parent’s interest 
in his living offspring. One thing is certain, ha must not 
‘‘eoddle” them. Books and practice alike enforce that 
Conifers only need to be high and dry in a pure air, and being 
anything but gross feeders, enjoy their natural health without 
asking for a rich soil. But it is interesting, in connection 
with this, to note the facts relative to the causes of Dropmore’s 
success as a home of Conifers, and to see how far elsewhere 
kindred causes are leading to like results. The natural soil 
at Dropmore was poor and barren, at all events in that portion 
of the demesne with which we are concerned. It owes its 
transformation and wonderful tree-growths to the care of one 
man, its ‘‘ genius loci’? in the best of senses, Mr. Frost. From 
the time, half a century ago, when he received commission 
from Lord Grenville to ‘‘ make his desert smile,’’ he has never 
failed to bestow special pains on preparing stations for the 
Conifers before planting, and, after they have been planted, on 
maintaining a system of surfaco-dressing every autumn. How- 
ever liberal the additional food annually bestowed, it is found 
‘that the plants root right into it,’ and so teach a lesson to 
plauters generally of the practical utilisation of road-scrapings, 
which make a capital suriace-dressing, and which, neverthe- 
less, the road surveyors uot seldom find it hard to get carted 
from the roadsides. No one who has visited Dropmore under 
good Mr. Frost’s intelligent escort can miss the clue to success- 
ful Conifer-growing contained in his two precautions; and we 
Seem to see in tho instance of Mr. Bassett’s Pinetum and 
Plantations, a mile to the north of Leighton Buzzard, Beds, 
a similar though not identical process in the utilisation of 
waste and sandy ground. ‘The subsoil there is, no doubt, 
richer ; but the surfacé soil is a thin mixture of sand and vege- 
table matter, which has to be trenched two spits deep. The 
mode of planting specimen Conifers here is quite novel, and as 
follows: ‘‘ When it is determined where a permanent specimen 
is to be placed, the ordinary trees of the plantation are cleared 
away, the ground is trenched 20 inches deep, and formed into 
an elevated circular platform 1 foot higher than the sur- 
rounding surface, with a slight rim, a little elevated to prevent 
the rain which falls on the surface from running off, and in 
diameter according to the vigour or nature of the ground to be 
planted. A platform 6 feet across is sufficient at first for the 
moderate-growiag kinds; but for the more vigorous and robust- 
growing kinds a table of 10 feet is requisite, leaving the trench 
open round the outside to receive the fallen leaves; afterwards, 
as the roots are found to reach the outside, which generally 
takes place in from two to three years, another addition is 
made of from 3 to 4 feet all round.” If in this case the modus 
operandi is different to that at Dropmore, it is because at the 
latter the subsoil is less available; the trenching, the elevation, 
and the addition to the platform from time to time, are seem- 
ingly applications of one and the same principle. 

_ It remains to be considered, as a practical conclusion of the 
above survey of our arboricultural taste and triumphs, whether 
more might not ba done, both publicly and privately, to ex- 
tend, popularise, and turn to wider national account so valu- 
able a possession. If, as was said in the ontset, trees are a 
special passion with Englishmen, the future of our woodlands 
and forests demands thet an interest in their culture and con- 
servation should be spread far and wide among our country- 
men, and rise superior to utilitarian calculations or the selfish 
pleadings of private interest. To such an end nothing could 
be more conducive than the opening of private and public 
parks, pineta, and ornamental plantations, to the view of the 
working class, under proper limits and restrictions, and a col- 
lateral resort to lectures by compstent persons on the subject 
of their contents and products. As education becomes more 
widely diffused, it is not unreasonable to hope that the number 
of artisans and labourers will inerease who will feel a quickened 
interest in the varieties and distinctions of deciduous and 
evergresn trees, which many of them already know in part; 
and such an interest would be cheaply fostered were every 
proprietor of rare and diverse tree collections’ to have his 
specimens legibly labelled, as is done so well at Victoria Park, 
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Bath, and in other public parks we need not mention. A diffa- 
sion of knowledge of trees and shrubs so simply facilitated 
might not only substitute an intelligent recreation for the 
grovelling pastimes which disgrace too many of our operatives, 
but might also lead, in their measure and within their means, 
to the embellishment and more cherishing of their homes. 
It would have the advantage of enlisting conservators for the 
arboreta and pineta of their betters; and the problem would 
not be so hard of solution, how far it is safe to remove the 
railings and fences of urban parks and gardens. The greatest 
possible credit is due to the proprietor of the Plantation near 
Leighton Buzzard, above referred to, for having had sufficient 
confidence in the wayfaring public to plaat that part of his 
estate through which the high-road runs, for a considerable 
distance, with corresponding pairs on either side of Picea. 
nobilis, grandis, amabilis, magnifica, Lowiana, Nordmanniana, 
and Pinsapo, as well asof the Wellingtonia and Thuja gigantea. 
This is one of the class of cases in which familiarity is not 
likely to breed contempt, but will rather school the eye, as it 
scans the turfy lawn, to 
“‘Pxpect that harmony of light and shade 
-Which foliage only gives;” 
and towards tho fall to hail 
4 canvas, which when touched by Autumn’s hand 
Shall gleam with dusky gold or russet rays.” 

And so might a more compact phalanx be organised to pre- 
serve the rights immemorial, which the Englishman inherits, 
to the New Forest, and Epping, and Dean, and the rest. ‘‘ We 
talk,” says Mr. Wyse, in his charming history of the first of 
these, ‘‘ about the duty of reclaiming waste lands, and making 
corn spring up where none before grew. But it is often as 
much a duty to leave them alone. Land has higher and nobler 
offices to perform than to support houses or grow corn; to 
nourish not so much the body as the mind of man; to gladden 
the* eye with its loveliness, and to braca his soul with that 
strength which is alone to be gained in the solitude of the 
moors and the woods.”—(‘‘ The New Forest; its History and 
its Scenery,’ page 48). Another result might possibly be one 
which would recommend itself to the advocates of retrench- 
ment. Were a popular wind to set strong and stedfast in the 
direction of practical and profitable arboriculture, there would 
be no reason why, as now, we should have to send our candi- 
dates for appointments in the Indian Forests department to 
perfect their arboricultural education in Germany at the cost 
of ratepayers whose boast it is to hava so many royal forests 
and national woodlands, not likely, it would seem from recent 
decisions, to run further risk of being disafforested and turned 
to private and selfish use. In Francs some progress has, we 
believe, already been made in establishing a college of arbori- 
culture and forestry, at the instance of M. Baltet, the clever 
author of a volume on ‘ Grafting and Budding.” The school 
of Nancy, and that at Tharrand in Germany, might at any rate 
provoke this country to a peaceful rivalry. Had we space we 
might notice how ably this project has been broached in the 
second chapter of the ‘ Forester,” a work to which, along with 
those of Grigor, Prideaux Selby, and Mongredien, we have been 
greatly indebted in the foregoing remarks. But in earnest 
matter-of-fact England a hobby retains its favour and prestige 
all the more permanently if it combines advantage and utility 
with more ewathetic and seasuous attractions. We have en- 
deavoured to show how far this combination has been achieved, 
and how much farther it may yet be achieved, in the extension 
of the seiencs of arborieniture; and the labour will not have 
been vain if it help in anywise to stimulate a redoubled zeal 
in planters, great and small, public and private, and such a. 
fashion for planting both deciduous and coniferous trees as 
may wax stronger and more deeply-rooted continually, 

‘till Albion smile 
One ample theatre of sylvan grace.” 


—(Quarterly Review.) 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

We have found it necessary to keep the hoe at work amongst 
the young Strawberry plants. Owing to continual showers 
weeds on freshly dug ground are very difficult to destroy, and 
running the hoe through them seems only to transplant them 
from one place to another. When the weeds are numerous and 
large it is better to rake them off and burn them, and then run 
the hoe through the ground a few days after. All freshly dug 
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ground should be hoed as soon as weeds appear, whether the 
ground is planted or not. 

Those intending to plant young trees this season should have 
the ground prepared at once if it is not already done. The 
principal operation is the trenching of the soil; it is quite neces- 
sary that this should be done, and if the ground is poor some 
decayed stable manure should be added. If the soil will allow 
of it, it ought to be trenched to the depth of 2 feet, and the 
manure ought to be well incorporated with it. 

We are now gathering the principal crop of Apples and Pears. 
A much larger proportion of Apples are a:tacked by the boring 
maggot than usual. This in conjunction with the scant crop 
causes us to be very careful of those fruits that are sound. The 
fruit is gathered very carefully and placed in baskets, whence 
it is conveyed at once to the fruit-room and laid-out on the 
shelves carefully by hand. We have gathered so far of Apples 
—Kerry Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Orange Pippin, Hawthornden, 
Pomona, Emperor Alexander, and, of course, all the earlier 
varieties. Of Pears—Fondante d’Automne and Louise Bonne 
of Jersey have been gathered. Williams’ Bon Chrétien and 
Beurré d’Amanlis are now in use. Madame Treyve is also very 
nearly ripe. 

Intending planters should note the following Apples as being 
adapted for small gardens—Betty Geeson, Braddick’s Nonpareil, 
Cellini, Court-Pendu-Plat, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Cox’s Pomona, 
Early Harvest, Emperor Alexander, Golden Reinette, Golden 
Pippin, Hawthornden, Irish Peach, Kerry Pippin, Keswick 
Codlin, Lodgemore Nonpareil, Mannington’s Pearmain, Norfolk 
Bearer, Scarlet Nonpareil, Sturmer Pippin. Of Pears—Ber- 
gamotte Esperen, Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré d’Aremberg, Sum- 
mer Beurré d’Aremberg, Beurré Bachelier, Beurré Giffard, 
Beurré Hardy, Beurré Superfin, Doyenné du Comice, Duron- 
deau, Fondante d’Automne, Glou Morceau, Jargonelle, José- 
phine de Malines, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Madame Treyve, 
Maréchal de Cour, Marie Louise, Seckle, Souvenir du Congrés, 
Summer Doyenné, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Winter Nelis, and 
Zéphirin Grégoire. It is now time to select fruit trees for 
planting. The best way is to go to the nursery and have them 
marked and sent when they are ready. If it is not possible to 
do this the order should be sent in good time, the nurserymen 
make it a rule to pick out the best trees first. 


MUSHROOM HOUSE. 

Tf the material has not been prepared no time ought to be lost 
in doing so. Stable manure is usually the staple material for 
making the beds; but if this is not plentiful, and cow manure 
can be obtained, two parts of stable to one of cow manure is 
well adapted for the purpose. One objection to cow manure is 
the difficulty of getting the material sufficiently dry. The best 
way is to throw it together in a ridge in a dry airy shed, or it 
may be spread out at a uniform thickness of 10 inches or a foot; 
this prevents it from becoming overheated, and the manure will 
dry quicker this way than any other. It ought to be turned over 
loosely every day. When pretty well dried the whole may be 
thrown up into a ridge to pass off the rank steam and heat. -A 
little very dry turfy loam mixed with it will be an advantage, 
as it reduces the heat and moisture. The Mushroom house 
ought to be thoroughly cleaned out now to eradicate all insect 
pests. The old manure of the beds is useful in every garden, 
being available for potting purposes; and it is also valuable for 


mulching tender plants through the winter; it is further excel- | 


lent for placing over the surface of Strawberry beds or fruit 
borders of any description. After all the manure has been 
removed from the beds the walls should be syringed and 
watered with boiling water. Woodlice and all other pests will 
be dislodged with this treatment. ; 


VINERIES. 

The Vines in the early houses have been pruned, and we 
are busy preparing forforcing. Perfect cleanliness is absolutely 
necessary to destroy the red spiders that hybernate under the 
loose bark. To banish the red spider all the loose bark is 
removed, the rods are then washed clean with a sponge and 
soapy water, and before they become dry they are painted over 
with the usual mixture; the principal part of it is flowers of 
sulphur. This should be mixed with soapy water to form a thin 
paste; a little soot and tobacco water should be added to it. 
This ought to be applied to the rods with a stiffish brush, work- 
ing it well into the cracks. We also remove the surface soil 
from the inside borders to the depth of 2 or 3inches, and replace 
it with fresh loam and rich manure. The walls are washed with 
lime water, and the rafters, sashbars, and glass are also made 
clean. It adds greatly to the clean appearance of the house to 
paint the hot-water pipes at this time. This ought to be done 
with lampblack and boiled oil when they are hot. The points 
of the Vines should be bent down to ensure their breaking regu- 
larly when they start into growth. The earlier the Vines ure 
started, s0 much more is the chance of their breaking irregularly. 

At this season there is much danger of the berries decaying in 
late vineries where the bunches have not been well thinned. 
When it is intended the Grapes should hang until the new year, 
the berries ought to be well thinned out. Any crowding, so that 


the berries press firmly against each other, is a great mistake. 
One berry that has begun to decay, if it is not removed at once, 
will speedily destroy a whole bunch. No damp should be 
allowed in the house where the Grapes are. If it is necessary to 
fill the house with plants, then it is impossible to do the Grapes 
justice. We have found it necessary in both houses to apply 
artificial heat to ripen the Grapes. 


PEACH HOUSE, 

The trees in both early and late houses are now at rest, and 
the ventilators are open night and day. As soon as the leaves 
are removed from the early house what little pruning is needed 
should be done forthwith. There is geserally some of the young 
wood that has grown too strongly ; this ought to be removed, as 
it is seldom furnished with fruit buds, nor does it produce fruit- 
ful wood next season. Moderately strong young wood is the 
best. The inexperienced must be cautioned not to shorten the 
young wood unless it is possible to cut back to a triple bud. 
When three buds are together the centre-bud is invariably a 
wood bud. If the summer treatment has been followed out 
according to previous instructions there will not be much prun- 
ing required. 

Peach trees under glass are not unfrequently infested with 
brown scale, and this can only be effectually removed by hand- 
washing with soapy water. After having done this the trees 
may be washed with a similar mixture to that recommended 
for Vines, but it ought not to be quite so strong in soft soap and 
tobacco water. A mixture that would cause the blossom buds 
on Peach trees to drop would not in the least injure Vines. 

The borders must not be allowed to become dry—that is, so 
dry that the fibrous roots are injured. If this happens the 
blossom buds might drop off in a mysterious manner, or blos- 
soms would fall instead of setting. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

We have been busy during the past week in this department, 
and there is plenty todo in the week to come. Cuttings of zonal 
Pelargoniums that were put in some few weeks ago have rooted 
very well on @ sunny border. Now we are putting in cuttings 
of Verbenas, Ageratums, Heliotropes, and, in fact, every tender 
plant that is increased by cuttings, except Calceolarias, and a 
month hence will be sufficiently early to put them in. We have 
placed the boxes and pots containing the cuttings in a frame 
where there is a very little bottom heat. ‘The frame is kept 
rather close and is shaded from bright sun. We havealso taken 
up and potted all the plants we require of the tricolor Pelar- 
goniums ; all the older leaves were removed and the soil shaken 
from the roots so that the plants might be placad in small pots. 

We have prepared ground by trenching it for Pinks and 
Tulips. We trench it 2 feet deep, placing a good layer of ma- 
nure at the bottom of the trench, and another from 6 to 9 inches 
below the surface of the ground. The Pinks will be planted 
out at once. We have been potting-off Carnations and Picotees. 
They might have been dene a week or two earlier, but experi- 
ence has shown us that it is not desirable to pot them before the 
end of September, as the losses are greater when potting is 
done so early. The strongest plants are potted two in a 48-sized 
pot, and the smaller in large and small 60’s. The compost used 
is two parts turfy loam, one of leaf soil, and one of sand. The 
pots are plunged in cocoa-nut fibre refuse, placed in a frame, 
and kept close for a few days. 

Auriculas in frames have been looked over, the decayed leaves 
picked off, and the plants cleared from green fly withas 
camel’s-hair brush. The bedding plants have made a second 
growth after the drought; and as Hybrid Perpetual Roses are 
making the autumn bloom, with a little attention the garden 
may be made very enjoyable if the weather continues fine.— 
J. Doveuas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


H. Merryweather, Southwell, Notts.—Catalogue of Roses. 

T. Bunyard & Sons, Maidstone.—Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs, 
also Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees. 

Thos. 8S. Ware, Hale Farm Narseries, Tottenham.—A BO Bulb 
Guide, and List of Hardy Perennials. 

E. G. Henderson & Sons, Pine Apple Nurseries, Maida Vale, 
London.—Catalogue of Dutch Bulbs, also Catalogue of Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and Climbers. 


. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SzoreEraRtss will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


ABERDEEN. September 22nd and 28rd. Seo, A. J. Rennie, 1234, Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ALEXANDRA Patace (Potatoes). September 28th and 29th. Mr, John 
McKenzie. 1 and 2, Great Winchester Street Buildings, London, E.C. 
Nortsampion (Chrysanthemums). ~ November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 

Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Seo. 
LovcHsorovuGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 21st. Mr. John 
West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,” All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
HKditors,”’ or to ‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifinble trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheat questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


Names or Faurrs.—Our best authority for naming fruits is absent and 
Will not be back for some time, so applicants must be patient. 


Hottyrnock Leaves Spotrep (J. H. C.).— The spots are a fungus, 
Paccinia malvacearum. A drawing and full account of it is our No. 687, 
published May 28th, 1874. 


Mossy Batts on Briar (Mary Rochfort).—Th2y are called Bedeguars, 
and are caused by a gall-forming insect called Cynips Bedegaris. It deposits 
its eggs in a bud of the young shoots of the Dog Rose and Sweet Briar. The 
grubs or lary hatched from these eggs produce thoss ga!ls or lumps covered 
with green and reddish fibres looking like moss so frequently found upon 
those shrubs. 


Ixtas (@. G.).—Your specimen is Ixia capillaris incarnata, As you say it 
produces seed, and seedlings from them self-sown in your greenhouse, we 
think they ought to be raised more commonly in that way. 

Ivy For Borpgrs (R.-D. G.).—For covering quickly large surfaces the 
common Ivy—Hedera Helix—is the best. A quick-growing variety with 
mottled foliage is H. canariensis maculata. Some of the small-leaved varie- 
gated sorts are very ornamental, but are of slower growth than the above. 
The best way of obtaining a stock is to insert cuttings ina north border at the 
present time, planting them out where they are required after they are rooted. 


CoNSTRUCTING A CuocoMBER Housn (A Market Gardener)—The most 
suitable width would be 18 feet inside. which would give you a 4-foot border 
on each side of the house, with a 8-foot pathway up the centre. The flue 
should pass beneath each border in a chamber, which should be the width of 
the border, and be clear of the ground and of the flags or slates forming the 
bottom of the border, having shutters in the sides of the chamber next the 
wall about 3 feet apart to let out any excess of heat. returning the flues along 
the sides of the house to the end from whence they started, and haying the 
chimney at the furnace end. The sides of the side flaes may form one side 
of the bed, the top of the flue being level with the top of the border, and at 
every 3 feet upon the cover of the flue should be dishes formed of cement 
to hold water not less than an inch deep and 15 inches long, and as wide as 
the flue allows. The flues should be three bricks (set on edge) deep, and 
9 inches wide inside, and the length of the house should not exceed 36 feet. 
The border should be 18 icches deep, 6 inches for drainage, and a foot for 
Soil. The side walls of the house should be the height of the border, and 
the side lights need not be more than 18 inches in height. The trellis should 
be 14 to 15 inches from the glass, and the wires 6 inches apart. You may 
have the sides wholly of brickwork, and introduce wooden ventilators at 
3 feet apart, the ventilators being 18 inches by 1 foot, opening on a pivot. 
You will need ventilation at the ridge, a light not less than 18 inches wide 
made to open the whole length of the house, regulating it at will. A square 
cistern at each end over the flue is good, it will give you tepid water for 
watering with; but we think that with your two flues and consequently two 
furnaces, you will expend more fuel the first year than would clear the ad- 
ditional expense of heating with hot-water pipes, one fire and boiler being 
sufficient for your purpose, besides much more satisfactory. 

CycLaAMEN Roors GRUB-EATEN (4 Reader of the Journal).— Your only 
remedy will be to tnrn all the p!ants out of the pots and examine the corms, 
to do which it will be necessary to remove the coil and repot in fresh com- 
post. We do not know of any remedy other than searching for and destroy- 
ing the grubs. By frequently turning the compost in a heap and sprinkling 
the layers in turning with soot the grubs may be driven from the soil. 

PRUNING ZoNAL PELARGONIUMS (C. R.).—They should not now be cut 
back, but any straggling growths may be shortened, deferring the general 
pruning until February or early in March. Repot them after they have made 
shoots an inch long, removing most of the soil from amongst the roots, re- 
turning to pots just enough to hold the roots, and when they have made 
fresh roots and bafore they are much matted shift into the blooming pots. 
Mrs. Pollock and other variegated Pelargoniums should not be cut back until 
Spring, and after they have made fresh shoots should be repotted. 


Corrine Down Broom (Idem).—It is desirable to cut down old straggling 
plants, but if very old they do not start away freely. The best time to cut 
them down is early ia March. 


PRUNING OLEANDERS (Oleander).—They, if ill shaped and straggling, may 
be cut down in April, but they will rot flower the same season, nor would 
they flower next year were you to cut them down now. Defer heading them 
back until early in April, when they will produce flowering shoots for the 
following season. 


_CULTURE OF BRUNSvIGIA JosEPHINE (Lowesto/t).—It requires a light 
airy position in the greenhouse, and to have a pot twice the diameter that of 
the bulb, using a compost of fibrous yellow loam with a third of leaf soil or a 
fourth of old cow dung. As your bulb has not begun to grow we should keep 
it just moist over the winter, and in February or early in March plunge the 
pot in a hotbed and continue there until fresh growth is made. After it is 
somewhat advanced gradually withdraw from the hotbed and remove to the 
greenhouse, keeping well supplied with water until the growth ceases, and 
then only afford water to keep the foliage from flagging. 


i EXHIBITING V&GETABLES (J. R. Altofts).—There is no book giving special 
instructions. Grow the vegetables as well as you can, and exhibit them 
according to the conditions stated in the schedule. 


RrreninG Metons (WM. ZL. N.).—When the fruit commences ripening water 
should be withheld altogether, as a moist soil and atmosphere causes the 
fruit to crack, and is inimical to its flavour. We cease watering totally after 
the first indication of ripening, or a week to ten days before the fruit is ripe, 


though when a second crop is to be taken the plants are not allowed to suffer 
for moisture at the roots, but in that case even the moisture is not nearly 
one-half so much when ripening as during growth. After a Melon is full- 
sized and netted completely moderate moisture only is required, and the less 
the plants have after the ripening colour is assumed the more concentrated 
are the juices—the higher the flavour. 


DonvdEe INTERNATIONAL EXxuIsiTION.—Messrs. John Stewart & Sons, The 
Nurseries, Broughty Ferry, inform us that our reporter omitted to state that 
they had first prize for six Conifers, one plant of which, a Cupressus Lawsoni- 
ana lutea, was said to be the best plant cf it in the kingdom; first prize for 
a Tree Fern, first for Todea superba, first for Fern case filled, first for hand 
bouquet, first for fancy Dahlias, first for Hollyhocks, and second for four 
other entries. 


CoLp ENDURED By CoLEUsES (7. Harlam).—yYou should haye stated the 
name of the species. None of the tender sorts should be exposed to » lower 
temperature than 45°. 


SULPHATE OF Ammonra (Chesterfield).—It remains in solution after add- 
ing the sulphuric acid to the urine, We cannot name Ferns that have no 
spores. 

RHODODENDRON BED FoR Roses (Ty70).—Mix the soil thoroughly with 
that of the surrounding border, adding some thorough decayed stab'e ma- 
nure, and keep the surface over the roots of the Roses well mulched. 


GROWING MELONS IN STRAWBERRY Pit (A Constant Reader).—The pit 
will, we presume, be at liberty after May, and would after that be available 
for growing Melons, the plants having been raised by sowing the seed ina 
hotbed a month previous to planting in the house, being then strong plants. 
They succeed well in pots—1l or 12-inch pots being suitable, but we prefer 
them 14 inches in diameter, as the necessity for high feeding is not so much 
needed as in the case of smaller pots. 


CactusEs, Hoya CARNOSA, AND BeGonras (Nemo).—Cactuses flower in 
April or May in a greenhouse, and Hoya carnosa in June onwards in a green- 
house; but ina stoveit flowers from April to November, the flowers being 
most numerous in May and June. Begonias of the flowering greenhouse 
section should be keptrather dry now, and drier as colder weather approaches, 
and dry during winter, but not dust dry, and in March should be repotted, 
removing most of the old soil, placing them in smaller or the same size of 
pot. Water should be moderately given until growth takes place, increasing 
it with the growth, watering freely when the growth is vigorous, and shifting 
into larger pots, avoiding making the soil sodden by too frequent waterings. 
Afford a light position when growing, and safety from frost when at rest. 


RIPENING PEACHES, NECTARINES, AND Piums (Y.).—Any leaves over- 
hanging the Peaches and Nectarines should be cut so as to expose the fruit 
to*the light, that being necessary for colour, and, as some think, flayour. 
High colour and flayour usually go together, but we have had Peaches quite 
as bigh-flavoured upon the under side of the trellis shaded by the leaves ag 
upon the upper side and exposed to the sun. Inequality in colour is very ob- 
jectionable, for when a leaf covers one-half the fruit, the other being exposed, 
the exposed part will be very deeply coloured, while that part covered by the 
leaf will be very deficient in colour, and the exact outline of the obstruction 
may be impressed upon the fruit. Expose the fruit, but do not remove the 
leaves, only those parts of them covering tha fruit. Plums, if summer prun- 
ing has been properly attended to, ought not to have any foliage removed in 
order to expose the fruit to light. 

CucumBERS GuMMED (W.).—The exudation or gangrene arises from a too 
rich and moist soil, and too moist and cold an atmosphere. Afford a brisker 
heat with freer ventilation, and soil less rich and moist. The disease is very 
common, especially in dung-heated frames in late summer. 


PREPARING ToBAcco FOR FuMIGATING (Constant Reader).—We take the 
following from the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Year-Book:”—‘* When the leaves haye attained 
their fall size and become of a yellow hue they are taken from the stalk, tied 
together in small bunches by the footstalks, hung in a dry airy room, and left 
there until dry and crisp. The first damp weather after this the leaves will 
become soft, and they should be watched to ascertain when this occurs; then 
pack them in a box eyenly, with the butts or stalk ends of the leaves all one 
way. They are then to be pressed moderately, and in a few days a slight fer- 
mentation will take place, when the bunches should be taken out and shaken 
to let the heat escape. When this has been done repack lightly. The leaves 
will not re-heat, but it is best to let them remain for a few days laid lightly 
in the box, and when all fermentation is over pack tightly in a barrel, and 
keep in a dry place ready for use. As the leaves of British-grown Tobacco are 
not all mature at one time they must be successively gathered as they ripen.” 


PROTECTING GERANIUMS IN Beps (Wyld Savage).—You may, perhaps, 
succeed in your mild climate if you cut the plants down after the first frost to 
about 6 inches from the ground, and remove all the leaves and weeds from 
the surface, and cover with ashes 6 inches deeper than the topmost shoots, 
and over this in very severe weather, if snow do not fall, should be givena 
covering of litter. The ashes may remain on until April, when they should 
in mild weather be removed, baving at hand protective material as mats to 
throw over the bed in case of frost. 

PLANTING TREES AND SHRUBS (H. T.).—Marshall’s ‘‘ Planting and Rural 
Ornament” would suit you. It was published by Messrs. Nicol, but we think 
can only be obtained from a second-hand bookseller. 

GRAPES DIsEASED (Mrs. Cooper).—They are shanked—that is, the stalks 
are dead from the want of sap. The roots are deficient in action, and they 
might be stimulated by removing the surface soil and watering them copiously 
with tepid weak manure water. 

Ferns (W. D., Guernsey).—Only one specimen, and that not numbered, 
came. 

Nitrate oF Sopa (C. P., Herts).—It may be applied to your Vines and 
all garden crops at the rate of 1 1b. to 30 square yards, at any time whilst 
they are growing. 

DeEstRoyING Ants (Inquirer).—You might entice them to a saucer smeared 
with honey and destroy hecatombs at once. Scotch snuff sprinkled on and 
around the flower bed would exclude them. 

SrwacE (J. Thomas).—Collect it in a cistern; you can then dilute and 
apply it where it is required. No spray of a Vine was in your letter. 

HEATING BY A PaRarFiIn Lamp (N. G.).—We do not cee how you propose 
to heat the tank in your propagating frame by means of a paraffin lamp, as 
ti will be necessary to dispense with a glass, and then you will have smoke 
which will need to be conveyed clear of the frame and greenhouse by a chim- 
ney. If you have no greater difficulty than regulating the heat, that you 
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may readily overcome by putting the wick higher or lower. It is likely to be 
very costly, as the consumption of oil is not likely to be less than 3d. per 
twenty-four hours. Those having experience in heating small frames by 
means of a lamp would oblige us by a statement of their experience. 

Stove HEATED BY PETROLEUM (N. C.).—We have no experiencs with 
such a stove. Any of our readers who have used one will oblige by sending 
us the information, maker’s name, &c. 

InsEcT ON FERN (Sussez).—It is the thrips. Dust the fronds with Scotch 
snufi, or sponge them with soft soap and water. If the specimen you sent 
was without spores, the same as the present, no one could identify it. 


Names or Prants (C. B.).—We cannot name plants from such dried 
flowerless specimens. They should be sent in a box with damped moss. 
(Hampshire).—Specimen insufficient. (S. H.)—A species of Hucomis, per- 
haps punctata. (Constant Reader).—1, Leycesteria formosa; 2, Solidago, 
probably canadensis. (W.G. C.).—s, Nephrolepis cordifolia; B, Athyrium 
Filix-feemina, var. (F. C. B.).—1, Cymbidium elegans; 2, C. giganteum. 
(F. B.).—All forms of Lastrea dilatata. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON QHRONIOCLE. 


LES BASSES-COURS D’ANGLETERRE. 
CuapteR VIII—THE CEDARS, BATH. 


We had Jong promised to pay Mr. and Mrs. Holmes a visit, 
but somehow the spring melted into summer, and the summer 
iato autumn, and we had never found the right day. A fortnight 
ago, however, we determined to throw aside all other engage- 
ments and kill two birds with one stone—see the poultry show 
in the Sidney Gardens and the aviary birds and poultry at The 
Cedars. Perhaps many will think we could not have chosen 
a worse day in the year, as Mr. and Mrs. Holmes had close on 
fourscore pens of birds away at the Show, but we can assure 
them we found plenty left to criticise, and we could only marvel 
where the eighty pans lived and lodged when they were at 
home, for every run and house seemed to have its full stock of 
inmates. Flower culture has been abandoned at The Cedars, 
not because the fowls were found to be bad gardeners, but 
because the trees form such deep masses of shade that flowers 
will not grow under them. So we found White Cochin hens 
walking up and down upon the grass, looking at their husbands, 
which were penned in small separate wire runs on one side of 
the lawn. These hens seemed very good, one especially took 
our fancy, They were own sisters to ‘‘ Blunder,” as Mrs. Holmes 
jocosely terms the beautiful pullet which was passed at the last 
Bristol Show for being too like a hen. White Cochins should 
be white at The Cedars, for they have a closely-cut lawn and 
luxuriant shade over it. The pens where the gentiemen were 
enclosed, on whom we found the ladies gazing, were planted 
with laurels and shrubbery bushes, but they gave us the idea 
of being rather damp. They contained a good lot of birds, and 
though now in very ragged plumage, they have much breadth 
and thickness of build, so with care and judicious feeding they 
should make useful competitors for the winter Cochin prizes. - 

At the end of this lawn, which is on a sloping hill, we found 
an old summer-house, not one of those little arbours which we 
find in suburban gardens, usefal only for harbouring flies and 


beetles and such-like odious insects, but a genuine summer- | 


house, a house with rooms and fire-places, and stained glass 
windows. In one room we found Pigeons—capital Pouters, a 
good pair of Fans,a Black Turbit or two, and some very fair 
Runts, for Mr. Holmes has been desperately bitten with the 
Pigeon fancy, and is getting up a goodly stud. 

In another room we found birds, some of those little feathered 
wonders with which Mrs. Holmes is so successful. We would 
not pretend to give their names, for we confess we do not know 
them. We know we made out Love Birds, and Wydahs, and 
Bishops, and Pekin Nightingales, and many more. They live 
together as happy as possible, and seemed very tame. One 
snow-white Dove, which had eggs, would allow us to touch her 
and stroke her without ruffling a feather. The next room was 
the basket room, and was fall of all sorts of odds and ends in 
the way of cages and baskets, and bottles and canisters, which 
are indispensable in a large poultry establishment. Underneath 
these rooms was the sitting apartment, and one or two obstinate 
old ladies were even then patiently trying to produce some- 
thing from empty nests. Near here we found, too, a perfect 
drove of Light Brahma hens of ell sorts and ages and sizes. 
We could easily spot one or two first-rate birds, but they were 
meee very much out of feather, and it seemed unfair to criticise 

em. 

Lower on down this sloping garden we found some Bantam 
houses, charming little tenements, with tiny enclosed runs. 
One was empty, for here live when at home the Black Booteds 
which won the Bantam cup at Weymouth the week before 
last, and which were on exhibition at ihe Bath Show with a 
prize card on their pen. These little hcuses were built on a 
plan of Mr. Holmes’s own idea, and they seemed very good. 
They are built in pairs, with a little passage between each 
house, and have a dry run as well. The whole top lifts up in 
Pieces for ventilation, on the same principle as the roof of a 


greenhouse, so the honses are always weathertight, and can be 


made airy or close entirely at pleasure. 


After we had done the garden part we passed through a gate 
in the garden wall into a sloping paddock, a good slice of which 
had been cut up into enclosed runs for the birds. The first 
thing, however, which caught our eye was a cock of peculiar 
colouring and shape, and we at once asked for its history. We 
were told it was several years old, and was a cross between a 
Duckwing Bantam and a Silky. We know we had seen 2@ 
fac-simile somewhere, and then suddenly remembered it was in 
the “Tilustrated Book of Poultry,” by Mr. Lewis Wright. Had 
it not a tiny crest and a reddish-purple comb we are sure it 
must be the image of the cock in the illustration on page 296 
of the above-named work, and there called ‘‘Ayam Jallak, a 
Malay Game cock, drawn from life by a native Chinese artist.” 

In the runs in this field we found White Cochins, Light Brah- 
mas, White Japanese, Silkies, Indian Bantams, and Mottled 
booted Bantams. They were of all-sizes and ages, and had to 
run in the very greenest grass runs without exception we ever 
saw. The Silkies were mostly wonderfully good, especially in 
crests and leg feathers; but we saw traces of vulture hocks in 
many birds, and consider them not only an eyesore but a dis- 
qualification. We noticed some very promising White Cochin 
and Light Brahma cockerels, but we thought the cream of 
the young stock was in ascore of fully matured Light Brahma 
pullets. They were in  barn-like shed littered down with 
straw, and they appeared to be as good and as even a lot as well 
can beimagined. Good they were in combs, pencillings, feather- 
ing, and shape. We did not wonder at their quality, for we 
found their male parent in the next run, and a noble-looking 
bird he was, heavy, massive, and of upright carriage. He had 
a triangular run, and up in the top angle was his house; and 
the run being on a steep incline he had to approach his resi- 
dence by steps. It seemed to have three storeys, and when we 
saw him first he was looking out of the window of the second 
floor contemplating the scene below. It was quite ludicrous to 
see him descend and walk down his flight of stone steps to the 
run below after some choice morsel. We saw here, too, a very 
tame common hen Pheasant, which walked about paying calls 
from run torun. Mrs. Holmes told us she had laid all through 
the summer with surprising regularity. We found also near 
here another house fall of Pouters, and Runts for feeders; and 
the chicken nursery, which was a very low shed, apparently very 
warm, with a glazed front. : i 

After we had exhausted the poultry runs there were long- 
haired cats to see, aud a family of dogs, and many more rare 
foreign birds indoors. It was altogether a most enjoyable little 
visit, and we felt quite sorry to leave the stock here, even though 
it was to see the cream of the establishment in their pens in 
the Show, but we look forward to spending another long day at 
The Cedars, and are certain we shall find many treasures which 
had to be passed over unnoticed on this occasion. A glance at 
the prize list of the bird department of the Bath Exhibition 
will show the quality of Mrs. Holmes’s stcck, and we congratulate 
her warmly on her success, and hope Mr. Holmes (who, by-the- 
by, himself won the Pouter cup with a bird of his own breeding) 
will do as great things in his Pigeons, for no two kinder-hearted 
or more enthusiastic fanciers are to be found in our ranks.—W. 


MIDDLETON-IN-TEESDALE SHOW OF 
POULTRY, &c. 


Tuts Show was held at Middleton-in-Teesdale on the 15th 
inst., and for a first attempt in such an out-of-the-way place 
the result was excellent, and the capital way in which the Show 
was managed was such as to be well worthy of being copied by 
other societies. Hverything being in readiness for judging at 
nine o’clock, ample time was given for the awards, and all was 
completed before the visitors were admitted. Mr. Gibson, the 
Secretary, not competing, placed some very good Aylesbury 
Ducks in the Show for inspection. 

‘The open division in poultry was for all ages, but a great 
number were birds of this year. Brahmas were but a moderate 
class, and most of these of the Dark variety; but Cochins were 
much better, and the winners all Baffs, first and third old, and 
second young. Dorkings were a very good lot, and the cup for 
the section was given to the first pen. Leghorns had a class, 
but most of these were very shabby in feather, but otherwise 
good; Browas first, and Whites second. Spanish were good, 
the cup going toan adult pen. Polish also a good class, most of 
the winners Golden, with one pen of Blacks. Game, Reds were 
well represented, advlt Brown Reds first, cup, and second, and 
Black Red chickens third. In single cocks the first was the 
Otley cup Dackwing, still looking well, and well worthy of his 
position. Hamburghs a good lot, and the cup given toa pen 
of Gold-spangles, the cock in prime order still, after a whole 
year’s hard work. Bantams, Game, first-and-cup Black Red 
chickens, very smart and gamey; second barely losing, were 
also of that variety. In Any other variety first were Blacks, 
but the cockerel is too light on leg; Silver-laced were second, 
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and a pretty good pen. In the Variety class the first were 
Creves, second Black Hamburghs, and third Houdans. Ducks 
were very good in all classes; the cup was awarded to Rouens, 
which were an excellent class; and in the Variety class the 
awards were made to Carolinas, White-faced Whistlers, and 
Bahames. 

In Pigeons the mistake of exhibiting in pairs had been made, 
and though the entries were pretty good, yet it is certain this 
system worked considerably against great numbers. Pouters 
were first with ten pairs, but the pens were far too small, and 
the birds did not show well, and the rule had to be resorted to, 
and most of the: birds were in very bad feather, though first 
were in fair order, a very good pair of Whites, and priced at 
only £4 10s. Carriers were very poor except the winners, which 
were good Blacks and Duns. Tumblers very good; first Almonds, 
second Kites, and third Agates. Owls a mixed class, the foreign 
Whites by far the best, the cup for the best pen in the Show 
going to the first-prize pen. Fantails a capital class, but sadly 
crowded in the pens. Barbs, the winners good Blacks, but the 
rest poor. Turbits, winners Blues, and good. In the Variety 
class several extras were given, the class being unusually good; 
first Trumpeters, second Yellow Magpies, extra second Trum- 
peters, third Blondinettes and also Trumpeters. In the Selling 
classes were some very good pairs, best among these being a 
pair of Ural Ice. 

The local classes for poultry were but a testing point for the 
feelings of the inhabitants of the district, and with excellent 
results as regards numbers, though in most cases little can be 
said of the quality, although there was one very good pen of 
Silver Dorkings and one of Gold-pencil chickens; aud the Dack 
and Geese classes were very good. A class for Parrots brought 
out the Sunderland wonder, which is certainly sufficient amuse- 
ment for an hour to any who has not heard it before. 


POULTRY.—Brauatas.—1, E. Pritchard. 8, Mrs. Ellison. 4, 8. Lucas. 
Coonins.—l and 8, G. H. Procter. 2, C. Sedgwick. Dorkrines.—Cup andl, J. 
T. Proud, 2,E. Snell. 3,1. P. Carver. 4, J.T. Proud. LecHorns.—l and 8, 
E. Brown. 2,8. L. Bradbury. 4, Mrs. J. M D. Smith. SpanisH.—Cup, l, and 
3,R. Newbitt. 2 and 4, J. Powell. Ponanps.—l and 4, A. & W. H. Silvester. 
2,J.T. Proud. 8, J. Goodburn. Gamr.—Black or Brown Reds.—1, E. Winwood. 
2,J. Nelson. 8, C. Smith. 4, E. Snell. Any other variety.—1,J. A.& H. H. 
Staveley. 2, E. Winwood. Any variety —Cock.—l, J. Nelson. 2, C. Smith. 
3,3. Cock. 4,W. Younghusband. Hampureus.—Golden-pencilled —1, J. Smith. 
2,T.P. Carver. 8, W. Clayton. Stlver-pencilled.—i and 2, W. Jopling. 8, J. 
Stuttard. 4,Holmes & Destuer. Golden-spangled.—Cup and 1, T. P. Carver. 
2, Holmes & Desiner. 3, J. Jackson. Silver-spangled.—l, J. Stuttard. 2, G. 
Alderson. 8,J. J. Walker. 4, Holmes & Destner. Bantams —Game,.—Cup, 1, 
and 4,G. Halle 2and3,J. Nelson. Any variety.—1, C. & J. Illingworth. 2, T. 
P. Carver. 8,E. Snell. 4,B.Pritchard. Any oTHER VaRIETY.—l, W. Clement- 
Son. 2,C. Sedgwick. 8, Rev. J. G. Milner. 4, J. Mackwell. Duoxs.—Ayles- 
bury.—, J. Walker. 2and4, 8. Snell. 8, F. Waller. Rowen.—Cup andl, F.G. 
S. Rawson. 2, J. Walker. 8, Holmes & Destner. 4,H. B. Smith. Any other 
variety.—1, J. Johnson. 2,J. Wa'ker. 8and4, A. & W. H. Silvester. SELLING 
Cuass.—l and 2, S. Lucas. 3 and4,J. Brookwell. 5, A. & W. dA. Silvester. 

LOCAL CLASSES.—Braumas.—l, F. W. Little. 2, J. Smith. 8, Rev. E. 
Good. Dorxines.—l, P. Amos. Cup and 2, R. Hodgson. 8, K. Hutchinson. 
SpanisH.—l, I. Bradwell. 2, W. Scaife. 3, Allinson & Bradwell. Game—l, J. 
Kipling. 2,J. Richardson. 8, W. Coates. Hampureus.—l, J. Allinson. 2, J. 
P. Dalston. 8,J.D. Breckinfield. 
8,J. Kipling. Any oTHER VaRiETy.—1, H. Smith. 2,T. Smith. 8, Master A. 
Hutchinson, Cross BreEpDs.—l, Mra. Beale. 2, Mrs. Scott. Dooxs.—Ayles- 
dury.— Cup and 1, W. Porter. 2.T, Tarn. 8,P. Amo3. Any other variely.—l, 
K. Hutchinson. 2, Miss M. Thompson. 8, Mrs. Walton. GEESE—1l, W. 
HOWE 2, P. Raine. 8, A. Lee. Tuskeys.—l, Mrs. E. A. Appleby. 2, Mrs. 

alton, 

YOUNG BIRDS.—Braumas.—], GW. Park. 2, Master J. Helmer. Doxxrnas. 
—1,J. Smith. 2, J. Allinson. 8, P. Amos. SpanisH.—l and 3. J. Dent. 2,J. 
Allison. Game.—l, W. Coates. 2,H. Allinson. 8, G. Allinson. HampuroHs.— 
Cup and1,I. Bradwell. 2, J. Allinson. 8, P. Hern. Any oTHER VaRIETY.—1 
and 2, C. Tawers. 3, J. stout. Cross Brernps.—l, P. Amos. 2,— Wade. 8, 
J. Sherlock. Docktines—1l, W. B. Mills. 2, W. T. Scarth. 8, T. Tarn. 
Parrots.—!, T. Barrow. 2,J. Addison. 

PIGEONS —Pourers.—1, Holmes & Destner. 2.and Extra 2, R. Blacklock. 
3 and Extra 3, E. Beckwith. Cazriprs —l and 2, EB. Beckwith. 3, P. Wilson. 


ToumBLERs.—1, 2, and 8, B. Beckwith. vhe, A. & W. H. Silvester. Ow1s.—Cup- 


and1,G. Alderson. 2,A.& W.H. Silvester. 8, Helliwell (Ingham. Jacoprs. 
=1,G Alderson, J. Raper. 2,‘f. C. Taylor. 8,J. Young. Fantarus.—l, W. J. 
Warhurst. 2, ‘{. Sanderson. 38, E. Beekwith. Barps.—l and 2, E. Beckwith. 
3, T. Laws. Turvits.—l, J. Davison. 2, G. Alderson. 8,A.'T. Amos. DRa- 

- Goons.—], G. T, Laverick. ANTWeERPs.—l1, Helliwell & Ingham. 2, J. Stout. 
Nows.—l, Garbutt & Sidgwick. 2,R. Stabler. 8, H. H. Wright. ANY OTHER 
Varipty.—l and 2, 8. Beckwith. Extra 2, F.S. Barnard. 8, A. & W. H. Silves- 
ter. Extra 8, P. R. Spencer. whe, T. C. Fenwick, A. & W. H. Silvester, P. 
Wilson. SELLING Crass.—l, E. Beckwith. 2, J. Young, 8, J. F. Liversidge. 
whe, G. Alderson, T. Laws, E. Beckwith, W. Chappelow. 


Jupees.—Mr, R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston: Mr. E. Hutton, 
Pudsey, Leeds. 


WELLINGTON (SALOP) POULTRY SHOW. 


THE entries at this chicken Show were very good, and we 
think the Show would amply repay for better classification. 

The Game made a good display, as they generally do in these 
parts; and Game Bantams won also in the Bantam class. In 
Dorkings a good pen of Silver chickens won first prize; the 
pullet was a very fice bird, but the cockerel rather too striped 
in hackles. Second wentto a moderate pen of Coloured. Brahmas 
were @ very jair class; the second cock was a good deal spotted 
upon the breast. Cochins were a moderate collection; Buff 
chickens were first, the cockerel rather pale; second went to 
Whites, good in colour and neat in appearance, but small, and 
the cockerel very lightly feathered; pen 57 (Darby) better in 
feather and colour, but stillill-shaped and unfurnished; 59 
(Swindell) fair Buff chickens, the pullet, however, rather mottled 
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in colour. In Hamburghs a good pair of Gold Pencils won first, 
and Silver-spangles second. Spanish were not a grand lot, and 
of the two prize pens we liked the second best. In the Variety 
class first good Silver Polands; the second prize went to Redcaps, 
at least so the catalogue termed them; they were nearly black, 
with a few red patches here and there. 72 (Taylor) large well- 
grown Houdans; 77 (Fowler) empty; 74 (Brooke) good Malays. 
In the class for the heaviest couple a bad pair of Buffs first, 
and small and young Dark Brahmas were second. Ducks were 
a good lot considering that all breeds were classed together. 
Aylesburys won first, which were soon claimed at £3, and second 
also went to the same breed; 97 (Truelove) Rouens. Geese 
were also a very fine lot; Toulouse were first and second. Next 
came the classes for birds of any age. Game were a good lot, 
and excellent Brown Reds won first, and smart Black Reds 
second. In the next class Brahmas, Dorkings, and Cochins 
competed together. Most.of the birds were much out of feather. 
Light Brahmas were first, the hen in this pen being good; 
second good White Cochins of large size. Mrs. H. Bailey showed 
a pen of old Silver-Grey Dorkings, but out of feather. In the 
Waterfowl class pretty Whistlers won first ; 170 (Bailey) beauti- 
ful White Calls; 174 (Darby) very pretty wild Ducks. The 
Turkeys were few but good; while the adult Geese made a fine 
lot of a dozen pens. Altogether it was a very good little Show, 
and we were surprised to find so much quality for such poor 
and scanty classes. We give the list of prizes below :— 


CHICKENS. 

POULTRY.—Game.—Black or Brown Red.—1, G. F. Ward. 2, W. Dunning. 
Any other variety.—1, G. E. Meredith. 2, G. Barnesley. Bantams.—l, J. Mayo. 
2,S. W.Smith. Dorxines.—l, Countess of Dartmouth. 2, Rev. E. B. Charlton. 
Branmas.—l, F, Bennett. 2,C. Naylor. Cooarms—l, C. Sidgwick. 2, Countess 
of Dartmouth. Hamsurcus.—l, H. Feast 2, T.W. Hallam. Spanisa.—Black, 
—l,J. Clews. 2,H. Blower. ANY orHeR Variety.—l, Countess of Dartmouth. 
2.T. W. Jones. SELLING CrAss.—l, Mrs. E. Williams. 2,J.Aldred, HEAviEsT 
C>uUPLE or FowLs.—1, Miss A. Brooke. 2, T. W. Jones. Duoxs.—l, J. Hedges. 
2,J.K. Fowler. Grusr.—l, T. Mills. 2, E. Shaw. 

ANY AGE. 

POULTRY.—Game.—l, E. Winwood. 2, Mrs. H. J. Bailey. Dorxines, 
BrAuMas, oR CocHins.—1, Countess of Dartmouth. 2,A, Darby. SPANISH OR 
Hampureus.—l, J. Carr. 2, F. Powell. SELLING Crass.—l, S. W. Hallam. 
2, Miss A. Brooke. Duoxks.—l, H. Yardley. 2,J. Hedges. Grrsx.—l, T, Mills. 
2,°T. Radcliff. Turkeys.—l, W. H. P.Nock. 2, Countess of Dartmouth, 


BRACKLEY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue Northamptonshire Agricultural Society met this year at 
Brackley, and had a very pleasant meeting. The entries in the 
various poultry classes were not large, but the quality was mostly 
very good. Dorkings we were most especially sorry to find so 
meagre in numbers, for they are essentially farmyard fowls, and 
should always put in as large an appearance at an agricultural 
show as do sheep and pigs. A good cockerel won first in the 
Coloured class, and the first pullet in the next class was an equally 
promising bird. Spanish chickens were very good. The first 
pullet very neat in head. A very smart Brown Red pullet won 
in the Game pullet class for Reds. The other two Game classes 
were, however, 80 poor that only the first prize was awarded in the 
class for cockerels, and none in that for pullets. Buff Cochins 
were a fair lot. The first cockerel was well coloured, and looks 
as if he had much more growth in store. The pullets were well 
grown, but we have not seen this year any so very startling in 
colour as yet. In the next class all the cockerels were White, 
the first much earlier than the second, which was, however, a 
well-growing chicken. In pullets the first was larger than the 
second, but not quite so goodin shape. In Dark Brahma pullets 
the first was fairly pencilled, but the Lights were by far the best, 
and the pullets were really exceedingly good. In Hamburghs a 
capital Silver-spangled won second in pullets; the third, too, 
was also 2 good Silver. In the Variety class four Black Ham- 
burghs and two Brown Leghorns; competed for the five prizes. 
A very good Black cockerel won in the first class, and a pretty 
Brown Leghorn third. In pullets the Leghorn came first and 
the Hamburgh second. In Bantams good laced birds easily 
came first for the two first prizes. Waterfowl were very good. 
The Rouens rezlly capital, a Jarge pen of Duckwings winning 
first. In Aylesburys we thought the bills of a much better 
colour than we have seen of late at many shows. The Sale 
classes were large, and the second-prize pullets were not a dear 
pair. 

Pigeons only had one class, and when a committee can only 
provide one class we think they would be better without any, 
for it only causes dissatisfaction, as no judge can be expected to 
please all in such a medley. 


Mr. Hewitt awarded the prizes and gave satisfaction. We 
publish the list of prizes below. 
POULTRY.—D onk1NGs.—Silver-Grey or Colowred.—Cockerel—i, R. Wood. 


Pullet —1, B. Snell. 2,J3.Gee. Any variety.—Cockerel.—1, J. Gee. 
2,R. Wood. 3, R. E. Ojiver. Pullet.—1,R E. Oliver, 2,R. Wood, Spanisa.— 
Cockerel.—1, Mrs. E. Allsopp. 2,J3.T. Parker. 8,D.M. Mills. Pullet—ti, Mrs. 
E. Allsopp. 2and8, W. Notiage. GamEe.—Black or Brown Red.—Cockerel_— 
1, EB. Snell. 2, W. Roberts. 8,8. Cox. Pullet—1,S. Tilley. 2, Mrs. Deacon, 
8, E. Snell. Any other variety —Cockerel.—l, Mrs. Deacon. CocHin-Cuina,— 
Cinnamon or Buff.—Cockerel.—i, C. Sidgwick. 2, W. A. Burrell. Pullet.—1, 
W. A. Burrell. 2,C. Sidgwick. $,J.Gee Any other variety.—Cockerel.—1, C. 
Sidgwick. 2, Rev. R.S.3. Woodgate. 3,£.Snell. Pullet—i,E. Snell. 2, Rev. 
R. S. S. Woodgate. 3, C. Sidgwick. Branwa Pootr4.—Dark.—Pullet—l, M. 
Leno. 2, C. F, Herrieff. 38, W. Roberts. Light.—Cockerel.—l, E. Snell. 2, 


2, E. Snell. 
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Mrs. Peet. 8,M.Leno. Pullet.—1, Mrs. Peet. 2,Mrs.S. Browne. 3, M. Leno. 
Hamporeus.—Gold and Silver-spangled.— Cockerel Tex W.R 
Gee. i 


Any OTHER DisTINcT BREED.—Cockerel.—l, J. Long. 2,C. F. Herrieff 8, C. 
Sidgwick. Pullet.—1, C. F. Herrieff. Long. BanTams.— 


Cockerel.—l, M. Leno. 2, W. Ellis. 8, W. Nichols. Pullet.—l,M.Leno. 2, W. 
Ellis. 8, W. H. Nichols. Grrse.—l. E. Snell. 2, L. Stratton. 8, Mrs. 
Deacon. Duoktines.—dylesbury.—l. T Kingsley. 2, E. Snell. 8, T. Holton. 


Rouen.—1, J. Gee. 2,E.Snell. 3,J.Long. Torkeys —Young.—l, E. H.Grims- 
dick. 2and8, W. Nichols. SELLIne Ciassrs.—Cock or Cockerel.—l, M. Leno. 
2, F. Newbitt. 8,H. Yardley. Hens or Pullets—1,T.Love. 2, H. Yardley. 3, 
Mrs. E. Allsop. Drake, Gander, or Turkey Cock.—l, E. H. Grimsdick. 2, T. 
Kingsley. 8, T. Holton. Ducks, Geese, or Hen Turkeys.—l, T. Kingsley. 

PIGEONS.—Any Distincr Variety.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 4, H. Yardley. 2, 
W. Nottage. 3, T. W. Swallow. 


HONEY AND WAX. 


Tue statement of Professor Riley touching the question of 
the production or manufacture of honey from the sweet nectar 
of flowers is, in my opinion, both interesting and important 
from a scientific point of view. The truth is so well told in his 
statement that I willventure torepeatithere. ‘ Bees,” he says, 
“do not extract honey ready-made from flowers, but make it. 
The nectar lying in flowers could never be manufactured into 
honey, no matter how manipulated by man, but is taken up by 
the bees and passed through a state of semi-digestion and ex- 
cretion, resulting in honey, yet still retaining in part the flavour 
or perfume of the flowers from which the nectar has been ex- 
tracted, by which we determine one kind of honey from another.” 
Honey, then, is a secretion of bees to some extent as well as 
wax. This fact has been well known by most of the bee-keepers 
of Lanarkshire for sixty years. It was one of my first lessons, 
well learned before I could master the multiplication table, and 
ever since when I have been able to turn up a hive and examine 
its combs convincing evidence in multiplied form has been before 
me that the crude honey found in flowers and gathered by bees 
is afterwards changed and converted into honey proper. After 
having been gathered and disgorged it is re-swallowed, and 
then passes through a process of preservation, in which it is 
guokened and sweetened, “resulting in honey,” as the professor 
puts it. 

How much, then, is man indebted to the honey bee! What 
a life of toil and industry do we witness in a hive of bees! 
Where else can we find such lessons of cleanliness and comfort, 
of freedom and fraternity—of an industry that is as active at 
home as it is abroad, as active by night as it is by day—an in- 
dustry that knows nothing of peevishness or fretfulness ? There 
is a world of wonders in a bee hive which the most observant 
sages of mankind will never compass or fathom. 

Wax is more distinctly a secretion or product of bees, inas- 
much as it is very unlike the honey from which it is secreted or 
manufactured. The manufacture of wax by bees is a marvel 
from the beginning to the end. The process is hidden, and is 
likely to remain a secret. The results are evident. Bees can 
secrete wax at will, and they commence building combs after a few 
hours’ notice. Without any pretensions to accuracy or certainty 
I think the lamina or plates of wax whereof the combs are 
built are produced by bees some three or four hours after they 
have resolved to commence comb-building. The voluntary se- 
cretion of wax is, I repeat, one of the wonderful things in the 
economy of a hive of bees. The combs or wax produced by 
bees are of different shades of colour; one kind of honey yields 
wax different in colour from that of another kind. Speaking 
generally the wax from spring flowers is a shade darker—more 
yellow than the wax produced in summer and autumn. Field 
mustard (Sinapis arvensis), which flowers in June, yieids a wax 
rather yellow, and the honey from this plant candies very readily. 
The wax of white clover is not quite so white as that produced 
from moorland honey. Treacle or common molasses yields a 
very white wax. 

The remarks lately made by one of our intelligent correspon- 
dents about the dark-coloured combs which were produced in 
his supers by artificial feeding has led me to take up this ques- 
tion of wax-production. In laying the foundations of combs, 
and in attaching new comb to old dark-coloured comb, the bees 
very often begin with materials rather grey and dirty-looking, 
but before many inches of comb are built they use nothing but 
pure wax. In covering the brood in dark-coloured combs they 
discolour the lids they use in this work. They always temper 
the colour of the lids of brood cells to correspond with the colour 
of the combs.—A. PETTIGREW. 


THE OxpHam OrRniTHoLoGIcaL Society has just issued a 
capital schedule of prizes for an exhibition of cage birds and 
Pigeons, to be held on October 26th to the 30th. Cage birds 
number no less than thirty-three classes, with prizes of 15s., 10s., 
and 5s. throughout the whole of the classes; whilst twenty-one 
classes sre devoted to Pigeons, the prize money for which is £1 
for first prize, and 10s. for the second in each class. The Secre- 
taries are Messrs. Fleming and Bradbury, Oldham; and the 
Judges, Messrs. G. J. Barnesby, Derby, and H. Allsop, Birming- 
ham. The entries are annotnced to close October 16th. In the 
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schedule it is stated that ‘‘ exhibitors will be entitled to a ticket 
of admission for the second day of the Show.” 


BRITISH BEE.KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
EXHIBITION OF BEES AT ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


Leavine to experts the full details and scientific review of 
this interesting Show, it may be permitted for me as a dabbler 
and mere novice to notice a few things which struck me as 
worthy of note. Now first and foremost with regard to hives. 
No one, I think, could fail to remark how thoroughly the bar- 
frame system has laid held of the public, and how very much 
the straw hives—not merely skeps, but those into the compo- 
sition of which straw entered—have been superseded by wooden 
hives. The notion entertained still by some bee-keepers that 
the bees do not like wood has been overborne by the most con- 
vincing testimony, that of experience; and it is not, perhaps, 
too much to say that in a few years they will be universally used 
where the old method of killing the’bees is not adopted. Coin- 
cident with this is the attempt of those who supply hives to 
combine this with economy. Mr. Abbott set the example with 
his cottagers’ hive, plain and useful at 3s.: this is unquestionably 
the cheapest hive made. Messrs. Neighbour have them at 7s. 6d., 
and Mr. Lee exhibits a very good one with complete set of sec- 
tional supers at 12s. 6d. The Hartlip hive, invented by the 
Rev. T. F'. Scott, is another cheap and good hive, and really as 
far as I can see nothing better than such hives is required. Of 
course any expense may be run into, but it is needless, and 
these hives answer every purpose. Of hivesalittle more expen- 
sive Mr. Abbott’s with fixed legs seemed to me the best. 

Another advance seems to be in the larger use of sectional 
supers, of which several patterns were contributed by Mr. 
Hunter, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Lee, and others, several coming from 
America. Bee-keepers complain that they can get no market for 
their honey, and it is difficult to dispose of supers weighing 15, 
20, or 30 lbs., but when a piece of comb weighing about 2 lbs. 
is displayed in a section of the super it is likely to meet with 
a readier sale; in fact several bee-keepers have found this to be 
the case; and another laudable attempt is that of supplying 
these supers at moderate prices, a point at which those whom 
I have already named have been aiming. 

And will not bee-keepers see what can be done by the bar- 
frame system by such men as Mr. Cowan, who from sixteen 
stocks and five swarms has taken 1300 lbs. of splendid super 
honey, besides several hundred pounds of run honey ? and this 
from no exceptional district, for I hardly think that Horsham 
would come under that, character; and like our own neighbour- 
hood, I suppose after the limes are over there is no further 
supply for the bees. I fancy from what I could gather that 
those who have taken their hives to the heather have not reaped 
much by it, as the cold wet weather of this month must have 
seriously interfered with the bees. In the neighbourhood of 
Weybridge I saw very few bees at work this week, and heather 
abounds there. Many other supers were shown; but those of 
Mr. Cowan—two taken from the same stock, and upwards of 
w Ibs. each—were certainly wonderful proofs of what may be 

one. 

The rapid increase in the number of extractors, too, is notice- 
able ; and here the palm must be given again to Mr. Abbott, who 
in his Little Wonder has met all the requirements, and at the 
moderate cost of 15s. Armed with this the apiarian can dispense 
with all the trouble and mess of straining the combs—can, if he 
carefully manipulates, drive all the honey out and return the 
comb to the hive for the bees to fill again, or preserve for melt- 
ing down. When one recollects that the first of these imple- 
ments introduced cost some £4 or £5, and that now for a few 
shillings as good work can be done, we must see a proof of the 
earnestnees with which our leading apiarians are entering into 
the race of catering for the bee-loving community at large. 

There were many most interesting adjuncts to the bee-keepers’ 
necessities, and it will not be the fault of either natives or 
foreigners if bee-keeping is not carried out on scientific prin- 
ciples and with successful results. There were bee traps—one 
invented by Mr. Abbott, jun., made simply with the awns of 
bearded grass, seemed simple and effective ; queen cages for 
introducing queens into hives, simple contrivances, such as that 
of Mr. Hunter’s; a brush of asparagus for sweeping off the bees 
into the hives; quilt (by-the-by, this seems to be making rapid 
advances, and Mr. Abbott I find, who was the prime mover in, 
it, has adopted house flannel instead of carpet); perforated zinc 
for adapting instead of boards, through which workers can get 
up, but no queen or drone can—all these were provided, besides 
honey in large quantities, and one’s only regret was that so few 
persons were there to see them. It may be better on Saturday 
and Monday. Altogether the Committee, who worked hard, 
may be congratulated—at least so it seems to me—on this their 
third Show.—D., Deal. 


Tuts Association held their third annual Exhibition at the 
Aljexandra Palace on the 15th, 16th, and 18th inst., where a very 
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large gathering of bee-keepers, as well as of the general public, 
assembled to witness the magnificent display of honey of the 
late remarkably good season, and the continued improvements 
made in the various hives and methods of cultivating the honey 
bee. The large hall of the Palace had about 500 feet run of 
tables well covered with the exhibits, and the Italian garden 
was devoted to live bees, where, when the weather would per- 
mit, the various operations of driving, transferring stocks, queen- 
feeding, &c., were shown to the astonished public, who could 
not understand the perfect nonchalance with which Mr. John 
Hunter and the gentlemen who assisted him handled the bees 
and allowed them to crawl in multitudes over both uncovered 
face and hands. The public viewed all these manipulations 
through the glass of the conservatory, an extra 6d. being charged 
for admission to the garden, but very soon both ladies and genile- 
men, who before this would have shuddered at the thought ofa 
bee’s sting, eagerly paid the extra money to be allowed to show 
their confidence and courage by standing in the midst of the 
thousands of flying bees, many exclaiming they would never 
again be afraid of bees. Among the visitors present in the 
garden were the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lucan, Lord Rane- 
lagh, and other well-known gentlemen. 

Besides English bees, Messrs. Neighbour & Sons exhibited 
Italians and a stock said to be Cyprians, but in the latter there 
were many bees evidently mongrels, which prevented a prize 
being awarded, although it is possible that these were intruders 
in the hive. A stock of Hungarian bees also arrived too late for 
competition. There were fifty-one entries for hives of various 
classes. This is many-less than at the first Show, but before 
that took place bee-keepers’ inventions had not been brought to 
each other’s knowledge, and many had hives which they thought 
perfection, but by comparison were found far behind, and so 
were superseded. These have now been weeded out, and we 
may almost say that every hive exhibited at the Alexandra 
Palace would usefully answer its purpose. 

Hives for observation purposes, Class 1, attracted but three 
exhibitors. The first prize was awarded to Messrs. Neighbour 
and Sons, but many critics thought that Mr. Wilson’s hive 
(second prize) was entitled to the place of honour. Class 2, for 
the best moveable-comb hive for depriving purposes, taxed 
all the talent and ingenuity of hive-makers both amateur and 
professional. The award of ‘‘certificated best” was made to 
Mr. OC. N. Abbott, this hive, with some alterations, having ob- 
tained the first prize last year. Its great point then was the 
introduction of serrated ends to the frames, which fitted into 
corresponding notches in the front and back, a slip of both fold- 
ing on hinges, We then pointed out that the extent of pro- 
polisation these would receive would be detrimental to its pro- 
perly working. In this year’s hive this arrangement is absent, 
so that it appears to labour under the anomaly of taking a prize 
last year for an addition which failed, and this year for the re- 
moval of this particular part. Mr. J. M. Hooker took second 
prize for a very ingenious and beautifully made hive, styled 
“The Alexandra.” Probably its high price (50s.) was a bar to 
its obtaining the premier place, for there could be no question 
of its superiority, and there was quite value for money for those 
who could afford such a luxurious dwelling for their bees. By 
a peculiar arrangement “The Alexandra” permits of lateral 
extension right or left, which may either be used as an extra 
storage chamber on the collateral principle, or put to temporary 
service to draw the combs into, as in German hives, even if the 
top is surmounted by a filled or filling super. When the Ger- 
mans remove their frames they have to place them in a detached 
box, but here the box forms part of the hive, and may when 
done with be folded up and stowed away in its special place 
under the hive.. Although there is this lateral arrangement, 
our usual method of removing from the top is not abolished. 
All four sides of the hive are fitted with double glass windows 
for observation purposes. In Class 3, for storifying hives, Mr. 
Jas. Lee took first prize for a hive which was no exception to 
his well-known masterly joinery; Mr. Hooker again securing the 
second place for a hive adopting many of the principles of his 
formerly described exhibit. In Class 4, collateral hives, the 
silver medal went to Mr. Hooker for a grand structure, which 
should be able to fairly test the merits of this principle. Mr. 
Cowan took the bronze medal, and a commendation was made 
of the Italian grotto hive, sent by Capt. Danyell, for simplicity 
and cheapness. Class 5, for the most economical, best, and 
cheapest complete hive on the.moveable-comb principle, for 
cottagers’ use, had ten competitors. The silver medal was 
taken by Mr. J. Lee for a really good and complete hive, eight 
sectional supers and cover, for 12s. 6d. For the work and 
material this was marvellously cheap, but itis very questionable 
whether a hive costing 12s. 6d. can be ‘suitable for cottagers’ 
use.” By ‘“‘cottagers’” we presume the Association means 
labouring men, and if so the award was an error. Mr.C. N. 
Abbott took second prize, and a commendation also for another 
hive. Class 6, for a hive on an entirely new and improved prin- 
ciple, had no award. In Class 7 Mr. Cowan took the silver 
medal for a good cheap hive, eke and super costing 3s. Mr. 


Cowan, who is an earnest bee-keeper and liberal-minded gentle- 
man, supplies this hive free of cost to any cottager in his neigh- 
bourhood who he thinks will make good use of it to start bee- 
keeping. A high commendation was given in this class to 
Messrs. Neighbour & Sons for a large and well-made hive, having 
a wire grating on the crown to prevent the entrance of the queen 
into the super. 

The class for the best collection of hives and bee furniture 
brought forward the usual fine show from Messrs. Neighbour 
and Sons, which was matched by that of Mr. J. Lee, to whom 
the Judges awarded the prize; probably they were influenced 
by the fact that his collection was mainly the work of his own 
hands, and his skill in his speciality has never been surpassed. 

A notable innovation in the exhibition of supers was the intro- 
duction of sections, such as are used in America, and which have 
been advocated in our columns by Mr. John Hunter. When 
producers will learn to send their supers to market in these 
little cheap boxes, then they will find no difficulty in disposing 
of their harvests. 

There was a very good show of extractors, Mr. T. W. Cowan 
sending no less than six patterns, varying in price from £1 to 
£3. He obtained the silver medal for an easy-going machine, 
which reverses the comb without removal, thus saving time and 
trouble. The second prize was awarded to Mr. C. N. Abbott for 
8 modification of the Italian smieclatore. The price of this 
machine is 15s., which doubtless will tend to make it popular to 
those who do not mind a considerable expenditure of muscular 
energy. <A good collection of feeders, drone traps, smokers, &c., 
was shown, to the best of which prizes were awarded, as was 
also to Mr. F’, Cheshire’s method of obtaining a wax foundation 
for combs. Annexed we print the full prize list, leaving our 
observations on the honey show until our next number. 

HIVES.—Hive for Observation Purposes, all Combs to be visible on both 
sides —], Neighbour & Sons; 2, B. Wilson. Moveable Comb Hive (to include 
covering) for depriving purposes.—Certificated best, C. N. Abbott; 2, J. M. 
Hooker. Hive for use on the storifying principle.—1, J. Lee; 2, J. M. Hooker. 
Hive for use on the Collateral principle —1, J. M. Hooker; 2, T. W. Cowan. 
Most Economical (best and cheapest) Complete Hive on the Moveable Comb 
principle for Cottagers’ use.—l, J. Lee; 2, C. N. Abbott. Best and cheapest 
Skep.for depriving purposes.—Prize, T. W. Cowan. 

BEES.—Stock of Ligurian Bees—1, Neighbour & Sons. Stock of English 
Bees.—1, Neighbour & Sons, 

HONEY.—Largest and best Harvest of Honey in the Comb, from one stock 
of bees, under any system or combination of systems.—1, T. W. Cowan; 2, P. H. 
Phillips ; 3, Rev. G. Raynor. Lxhibition of Super Honey from one Apiary.— 
1,T. W. Cowan; 2, P. H. Phillips. 8,J. Walton. Straw Super of Honey.—l, P. 
H. Phillips; 2, J. Walton; 8, W. Martin; 4,D. Free. Wood (or wood in combi- 
nation with glass or straw) Super of Honey.—1, J. Walton ; 2, J. Wrigley; 3, F. 
Cheshire; 4 and 5, T. W. Cowan; 6, W. H. Clark; equal 7, J. Assbee, Rey. C. N. 
Gray. R. R. Godfrey. Glass Super of Honey.—l, S. ‘Chorne; 2 and 4, W. Sells; 
38, J. Walton; 5 and 7, T. Plamridge; 6. Neighbour & Sons. Exhibition oy Run 
or Extracted Honey, in glasses of 5 lbs. to 10 lbs. each.—1, S. Thorne; 2, J. 
Walton; 8, Neighbour & Sons. E.chibition of Honey in supers, or sections of 
supers, separable, and each not more than 8 lbs in weight, the total weight of 
each entry not to be less than 12 1bs.—1 and 2, T. W. Cowan; 8, J. Walton. 

COTTAGERS’ CLASSES.—Largest and best exhibition of Super Honey in 
Comb, the property of one exhibitor, and gathered by his own Bees.—1, W. 
Martin; 2, J. Walton; 8, M. Freeman; 4, W. Read; 6, S. J. Baldwin; 6, H. 
Ellingham, Super of Honey.—l, W. Martin; 2, J. Thorne; 8, J. Walton; 4,8. 
J. Baldwin ; 4, S. J. Baldwin; 5, J. Morgan. Laxhibition of Run Honey in glass 
jars, containing 5 lbs. to 10 lbs. each.—1, J. Walton; 2, H. Ellingham; 8, J. 
Thorne; 4, W. Scorer; 6, S.J. Baldwin; 6, M. Freeman. 

COMESTIBLES.—Sweetmeats made from Honey, with recipe attached.— 
Prize, Mrs. W. W. Jones. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Best and largest collection of Hives, Bee Furniture, 
Bee Gear, and Apiculturists’ Necessaries; no two articles to be alike.—l, J. 
Lee ; 2, Neighbour & Sons. Drone Trap.—Prize, F. Cheshire. Bee-feeders, the 
invention or adaptation of exhibitor.—Prize,C.N. Abbott. Method of Quieting 
Bees during manipulation,—Prize, C. N. Abbott. Best and cheapest Supers for 
general use in an apiary.—Prize, J. M. Hooker; Certificate, J. Lee. Cheapest, 
neatest, and best Supers for producing Honeycomb in a saleable form.—Prize, 
C.N. Abbott. Honey Extractor, portability and cost to be taken into considera- 
tion.—1, T. W. Cowan; 2, C. N. Abbott. Pure Bees’ Wax, in cakes of not less 
than 11b. in weight—1, W. Scorer; 2, T. W. Cowan; 8, W. Martiv. For any 
New Invention calculated in the opinion of the Judges to advance the Culture 
of Bees.—Silver Medal, C. N. Abbott; Bronze Medals, O. Poole, S. A. Shole, J. 
M. Hooker. Method of producing Wax Foundation for Combs, either attached, 
or capable of being easily attached, to bars.—1, F. Cheshire ; 2, Neighbour and 
Sons, 

JupGEs.—Hon. and Rev. H. Bligh, Rev. P. V. M. Filleul, Rev. 
J.T). Glennie, Rev. D. W. Pennell, Rev. G. Raynor, Rev. J. L. 
Sisson, Mr. W. Carr, Mr. J. G. Desborough, Capt. P. EH. Martin, 
Mr. J. F. Newland, Mr. O. Poole, Mr. O. Symington, Mr. W. B. 


Tegetmeier, Mr. C. Tite, Mr. T. F. Ward. 


SEA LAVENDER FOR BEES. 


Some years ago you allowed me to inquire what your apiarian 
correspondents thought of sea lavender (Statice Limonium) as 
bee pasturage. It blossoms about the same time as heather. 
No one seemed to know anything about it, so 1 now send youa 
sample of honey made chiefly, if not entirely, from this flower, 
and shall be glad to have your opinion upon it. I have not 
found it so much approved of as clover honey, the slightly bitter 
taste offending some palates. But tastes differ, and the sea 
lavender is at all events a great resource for late swarms or 
stocks which have done badly in the early summer, when suffi- 
ciently within reach and when the weather is propitious. 

Ilive myself about two miles from the coast, and have been 
singularly unfortunate with the hives I have taken down to the 
sea, in the hope that they would strengthen themselves against 
the winter from this source and save me in sugar. ‘Three 
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stocks “skedaddled,” not liking their new quarters, one I had 
to take home and feed, and the most promising of all, which 
really did gather honey, has this year been robbed and starved 
to death. I have, however, a friend living very near the salt 
marshes whose bees, ‘‘ being to the manner born,” get a good 
deal of honey from the lavender, quite enough to compensate 
them for their diminished area of pasturage, and to set them 
up, when, as sometimes happens, the latter part of the summer 
is more favourable than the earlier. 

Putting aside the inferiority of the flavour of the honey, sea 
lavender can never, I take it, compete with heather as bee forage, 
if only for the simple reason that it supposes tides, which throw 
the poor bees quite out of their reckoning, and the capricious 
and often boisterous winds which prevail on the sea-coast. Yet 
I cannot but hope that these few lines will be some encourage- 
ment to intending bee-keepers who live within easy distance 
of asalt marsh. Many of these have been reclaimed, and now 
grow something more valuable than sea lavender. But wherever 
this beautiful though scentless flower still adorns the flat and 
monotonous waste with its delicate colouring, let the merry 
hum of the bee add another element.of cheerfulness.—H. H. R., 
West Norfolk. 


[The specimen sent was very cleax and pale. The bitterness 
mentioned was so slight that we should not have noticed it if 
our attention had not been drawn toit. To our palateit isan 
agreeable flavour.—Ebs. | 


HONEY BEES AND MOSIC. 


Tue question whether bees have the power of hearing is a 
mooted point among naturalists. Sir John Lubbock has tried 
experiments with his bees in order to elucidate the ma‘ter. 
Thus, he has played the violin close to his bees, he has tried a 
dog whistle, a shrill pipe, a tuning fork, and shouting, but no 
noise seemed to disturb them in the least. Nevertheless, a 
curious occurrence took place a few days since at Windsor. 

Col. Stewart, commanding officer Second Life Guards, reports 
that a few days since, when the regiment was returning down 
the Long Walk from a field day, 2 swarm of bees, attracted by 
the music, followed the regiment into barracks, flying about over 
the heads of the band. On arriving at the barrack-yard the 
band formed up to play the regiment into barracks; the bees 
followed their example, formed up also and settled on a branch 
of a tree over the heads of the bandsmen. Taey were at once 
taken prisoners by the corporal of the guard, and are now hived 
in the barrack-yard. The distance over which the bees followed 
the band was more than a mile. We have heard of spelling 
bees, but these are musical bees with a vengeance. It is a com- 
mon practice in the country to collect bees by means of rattling 
& Warming-pan with a piece of iron, or shaking a stone in a tin 
kettle, and the idea that bees will follow sounds is as old as 
Virgil._(Daily News.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 
AppRess (W. L. Seabrook).—We cannot state the address of “* W. H. A.” 


Scany Lees (Z. O.).—Wash them with soap and water; give a tablespoon- 
ful of castor oil, and reduce the diet. A small feeding of barley in the morn- 
ing and a small feeding of barleymeal at night are all that fowls require 
haying such a large grass run. 


Dorxmne Cock (J. D.).—We fear the symptoms are indicative of roup. 
Keep him separated from the other fowls. Give him bread soaked in ale 
once daily and other nourishing soft food. If his attack is only weakness in 
consequence of moulting that treatment will restore him. 


Poranp Fowts (J. L.).—They all have crests, and should have only four 
toes. The produce of sunflower seed must depend on the soil and manage- 
ment. One very large flower produced more than 2300 seeds. 


Hovpans (J. L.).—There is a portrait of the cock and hen in our “ Poultry- 
keeper's Manual.” The following are there stated to be the characteristics : 
—‘ Proportions and General Characteristics.—Body rather round, compact, 
of ordinary proportions, short-legged, and stauding firmly on strong feet; 
pectorals, thighs, legs, and wings well developed; large head; half topknot; 
whiskers, beard, triple comb, transversal; five toes on each foot; spotted or 
splashed plumage, black, white, or yellow-white in the adult—in chickens, 
black and white only. An adult will weigh from 6 lbs. to 7 lbs.; flesh 
abundant; bones light, about an eighth of the whole weight. A chicken of 
this breed is put up to fatten at four months, and killed at four and a 
half months. If we take away from the weight of the carcase the liver, 
gizzard, the flesh of the head, of the neck, and of the feet, indeed all that 
constitute the giblets, which find e ready sale, being considered delicacies 
by some people, there will remain from 24 lbs. to 8 lbs. of solid compact 
meat. In this breed the bones of the chicken may be calculated as being 
hardly an eighth part of the body, while in butcher’s meat they weigh 
a quarter. Comb.—'Triple, transversal, composed of two elongated and 
rectangular flattened spirals, opening right and left like the leaves of a 
book, notched on the sides, and thick and fleshy. A third spiral springs 
up in the middle of the preceding ones, taking the form of an irregular 
strawberry, and the size of an elongated nut. Another small spiral de- 
tached from the others, and the size of a lentil, should appear above the 
baak between the two nostrils. The wattles should be united to the comb, 
by fleshy parts which form the face, surround the corners of the beak with 
apparent notches, and the eye with a naked lid. The ear-lobes short and 
hidden by whiskers. The half topknot thrown backward, and on the sides a 
few pointed feathers turning at the points, but sticking-up inthe air. Face. 
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—Naked, surrounded with whiskers formed of short-pointed and up-turning 
feathers. Beard.—Begins under the beak between the wattles, joins the 
whiskers, and hangs down the neck; wider at the bottom than at the top. 
Beak.— Strong and rather hooked, black at its insertion, and yellowish at its 
extremity, depressed towards the beard, and dropping considerably at the 
corners. Physiognomy of the Head.—Differing from many other species by 
several remarkable features; the head and naek form rather anopen angle, 
so that the drooping beak is seen above it, and takes the appearance of a 
nose. Comb.—The square and flattened comb seems to be a fleshy forehead, 
the chesks (in England, face) are surrounded with curling feathers which 
look like whiskers, the drooping corners of the bsak resemble a mouth, and a 
cravat of feathers joined to the wattles simulates a beard ; the topknot is like 
@ rough head of hair,and the eatire face at once suggests the idea of that of 
aman. Colour of Legs.—In adults, a leaden grey; in chickens, bluish and 
whitish grey, with rose-coloured spots. Plumage.—It should invariably be 
composed of black, white, and straw-colour; those fowls that have any mix- 
ture of red should be got rid of. Tie plumage of the Houdan is of the 
variety called splashed or curl-papered, It is irregularly composed of feathers 
sometimes black, sometimes white, sometimes black tipped with white, and 
Sometimes white tipped with black. The Hen.—Body: well set, appearing 
elmost as large as that of the cock, firmly planted on strong legs; breast, 
thighs, legs, and wings well developed; large head; demi or whole topknot; 
whiskers and beard very distinct; rudimentary comb aad wattles; five claws 
on each foot; feathers of the abdomsn very flaffy, ample and pendant; other 
feathers of ordinary length; splashed plumage, blacx and white with violet 
and greenish shades. Physiognomy of the Head.— When the topknot is very 
developed, the hen is unable to see in front or on either side; she can see 
only on the ground, bscause the feathers cover not only the lid but the eye 
itself; this gives the bird a nervous motioa at every noise it hears. It is 
only by close observation her eyes can be discovered at all.” 


GoLDFINcHEs (C. G. B.).—The. terms ‘ Cheverel,” “ Chibald,” or “ Che- 
valier” ate applied to Goldfinches possessing a white speck or mark imme- 
diately beneath the lower mandible, sometimes so large as to completely 
divide the bright scarlet-rei facing which mostly surrounds the heads of the 
Finches. We do not consider birds so marked as of a distinct breed. Upon 
this subject we shall further remark in our next issue. 

_Canarny MvLE witd Sore neiR THE Eye (Avi3)—Rab the place with 
citrine ointment, obtainable from any chemis}. 


_MeEuimor For Bzes (4. R. H.).—The flowers of nearly all the trefoils 
yield abundance of bse pasturage, but especielly the white clover, Trifolium 
repens, and the common melilot, Trifolium officinale. They are common in 
most pastures. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN Square, LonpDoN. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0" W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 9am. Ix THE Day. { 
£ $%.4 .| Hygrome- | #3 |S... Shade Tem-| Radiation | 2 
1876. |g2 9035 ter. | 35 |GS5| perature. |Temperature. & 
sate se |gsa| 
Sept. |3 HES | | Bo fsa] c In or 
43a"! Dry.| Wet.|- AO |B |Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 
Inches | deg. deg. 
We. 13 | 29768 | 54.5 | 55.8 
Th. 14 | 29.758 | 54.3 | 64.0 
Fri. 15 | 29.765 | 54.3 | 64.3 
Sat. 16 | 29.650 | 53.7 | 57.8 
Sun.17 | 29.764 54.8 | 67.2 
Mo. 18 } 29.870 54.8 | 676 
Tu. 19 | 30,239 55.38 | 674 
| Means.| 29.831 | 5HS | 63.4 
REMABES. 


13th.—Fine but cold morning and forenoon; very dark between 8 and 4 p.a., 
and again after 6 p...; rain in the evening. 

14th.—Fine forenoon, but rather cloudy about 1 p.u.; taken as a wholea 
pleasant day. 

15th—Dense fog, clearing off about 11 ax ; slisht sprinkle of rain between 
2 and 8 p.m, but a pleasant day. 

16th.— Wet and uncomfortable morning; showery and disagreeable all day 
even to midnight. 

17th.—Beautifully fine morning and forenoon; rather cloudy at 2pm. anda 
slight thunderstorm (but not heavy rain here) from 3.20 to 3.45 Pat ; 
wet afternoon, dull evening, but fine night. 

18th.—Fine morning and (but for a heavy shower between 1 and 2 P.af.) a fine 
day, and starlit night. 

19th.—A beautifully fine day and starlit night; slight aurora about 7 p.m. 

Mean temperature slightly lower than the previous week, barometer rising 
rapidly at the end with indications of finer weather.—G. J, Systons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Sepremser 20. 


THe market continues thinly supplied with nearly all classes of goods 
with the exception of Apples, there being a larger quantity arriving than 
was anticipated, but prices remain much thesame, business boing generally 
yery quiet. Apples are fetching from 1s. 6d. to 5s. the half-sieve, and Figs 
from Is. to 8s. per dozen. : 


FRUIT. 

- s.d. sd. = 5.4. 8. d 
Apples............4 sieve 1 6t05 0} Nectarines ...... dozem 8 (tol2 0 
Apricots dozen 0 0 O 0} Oranges... . #10) 0 0 2 0 
Cherries... «..lb. 0 0 O O| Peaches.... +. dozen 3 0 12 0 
Chestnuts bushel 0 0 O 0} Pears,kitchen dozen 060 00 
Currants . $sieve 00 0 0 dessert.... dozen 16 8 6 

Black - }do. 0 0 O OQ} Pine Apples solbe 2) ORF 6110 
Figs...... dozen 1 0 8 0O| Plums.... 4seive 7 6 1) 0 
Filberts.... lb 0 6 10 | Quinces .. bushel 0 0 0 6 
Gooseberries..... . quart 0 0 O 0} Raspberries -- 1b. 00 00 
Grapes, hothouse.... Ib. 0 6 6 0) Strawberries JD, FOO" 0-6) 
Lemons...........- 100 12 0 18 0, Wannts.... bushel 0 0 0 © 
Melons ............ each 2 0° 5 0! ditto.......... #100 00 00 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Day | Day Average Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’g| Clock | Day 
EPT. 28—OCT. 4, 1876. Temperature near ; ; 8 
een oe Ss , 187 Peele Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Age. petore ee 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| h, m.| h, m.| h. m.| bk. m.| Days.| m. 8. 
28 TH Rudbeck, 1702. 65.1 | 44.0 | 55.4 5 58 5 43 4 22) morn. 11 9 382} 272 
29 F MicHaELMas Day. 65.5 | 44.8 | 54.9 6 O| 5 41 4 37) 0 54 12 9 52) 273 
30 | 8 65.0 | 43.8 | 54.2 6 1 5 88] 4 49/ 2 9 13 10 12} 274 
1 | Sun | 16 Sunpay aFrreR TRINITY. 63.4 | 44.7 | 54.1 Cie 2 |b STP One OniPSie 2 14 10 81 | 275 
2 M 64.4 | 43.9 | 54.1 6 4 5 85 5 11| 4 41 15 10 50} 276 
3 To 68.7 | 41.5 | 52.6 6 6 5 83 5 22 | 5 58 @ 11 8 | 277 
4 WwW Royal Horticultural Society—Fruit and Floral Com- | 63.7 | 42.4 | 53.1 ih? 5 80 56 85; 7 18 17 11 26 | 278 
{ mittees at 11 a.m. | 
& Fete observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 64.4°; and its night temperature 
io 


MELONS DESTITUTE OF FLAVOUR—GROWING 
IN COLD FRAMES. 


ELONS have not been good this year.” The 
observation surprises me, for I have never 
had a finer crop of higher quality, and that 
under very ordinary—7.e., hotbed culture. 
I have three two-light and five three-light 
frames over dung beds devoted to Melons, 
and the plants have averaged three fruits 
per light for a first crop, and in ten lights 
I have had a second crop of an average of 

: three fruits per light, and in four lights I 
have a third crop of three fruits under each light; these 
fruits, as might be expected, being small, or weighing 
13 to 2 lbs. each—just the size for breakfast, some persons 
being particularly fond of a Melon in the morning, and a 
small fruit is as good, often better, than a six-pounder. 
The 105 fruits afforded a fruit daily up to the middle of 
September, commencing July 3rd—about a fortnight later 
than usual.- The heaviest fruit was Beechwood x Read’s 
—T lbs., and the smallest 14 lb., a cross of Moreton Hall 
with Wills’s Oulton Park x Colston Basset; the smallest 
were the most esteemed, and of those I had only a dozen, 
the remaining ninety-two all exceeding 21bs. weight. The 
only two named kinds grown are Hastnor Castle and 
Heckfield Hybrid, some fruit of the last reaching 6 lbs. 
I grow those—EHastnor Castle for its high quality and 
continuity of bearing, and Heckfield Hybrid for its free- 
bearing and hardiness, it being hardier than Little Heath. 

I have a 60-feet run of lean-to frames divided into 
fourteen lights, which are used for Lettuces to come in 
early in spring, and for raising plants, or hardening-off 
plants afterwards up to the endof May. The frames are 
only 4 feet wide, and are not heated. Loam enriched 
with stable manure was used for the Lettuces, and into 
this soil I put out a Melon plant under each light from 
a 4-inch pot on the 10th of June, and they have given 
two fruits per light of over 2 lbs. each, some weighing 
nearly 4 lbs. I find Heckfield Hybrid is not nearly so 
‘oval when grown cold as when grown with both top and 
bottom heat. It is hardier and larger than Little Heath, 
is earlier under the same conditions, and of better quality ; 
it is free in growth, though small in foliage, and the fruits 
set and swell freely. Iselected it and Little Heath for 
planting in the cold frame as being the two hardiest, in 
order to compare the doings of some cross-breds with 
them, my object being to obtain a Melon with the high 
flavour of Scarlet Gem, or its better form Read’s Hybrid, 
scarlet-flesh, Meredith’s Hybrid Cashmere in green-flesh, 
and Golden Gem in white-flesh—one that would succeed 
from sowing the seed early in April, planting-out in 
May, and ripen with as litile protection as that afforded 
Vegetable Marrows. Read’s being the hardiest form of 
Scarlet Gem, I crossed it with Golden Gem, and the 
result is a variety of the type of both parents with much 
hardier constitution, ripening perfectly in a cold frame 
without any heat other than that of the sun. Golden 
Gem is not much netted, but the cross with Read’s gave 

No, 809.—Vou. XXXI,, New SERIEs- 


fruit as finely netted as the latter and of handsome ap- 
pearance. Then Beechwood x Read’s gave a green and 
scarlet-flesh, representative of both in the progeny, both 
succeeding in a cold frame. Any amateur who, using his 
frame or frames for raising half-hardy plants from seed, 
and is desirous of growing Melons in the frames after 
the middle or end of May, but is deterred by the idea 
that artificial heat is necessary, may be disillusioned if he 
applies for a few seeds, of which I shall be happy to give- 
so long as they last—namely, Golden Gem x Read’s and 
Beechwood x Read’s; and any who can command a hot- 
bed in May, to line it with grass-mowings afterwards, can 
have seeds of Moreton Hall x Wills’s Oulton Park x Colston 
Basset, a blunt-ended oval small kind, ranging from 1 to. 
2 lbs. in weight, just the thing for a Melon connoisseur ;, 
but it is only right to state that it has so hard a rind as: 
when ripening to be liable to crack, which may, however, 
be prevented by keeping dry at that time and leaving a 
little air on at night to prevent moisture from condensing 
upon the fruit during the night. Any amateur sending a 
stamped directed envelope is welcome to a few seeds. L 
may mention that a grand Melon for breakfast is Colston 
Basset. Big Melons like large dessert Apples are often 
poorly flavoured. 

Melons are often ruined by too much heat. They grow 
luxuriantly, but the fruit turns yellow instead of swelling, 
and the result is only a fine crop of foliage. To have Melons 
in May and early in June bottom heat is absolutely 
necessary ; but after the middle of May a spent hotbed 
is as good as a bed of fresh material. What most Melons 
like is a broiling sun and plenty of water at the roots. I 
water them with a hose pipe, the water often being 20° be- 
low that of the temperature in which the plants are grow- 
ing. Everybody knows that when plants are grown in 
bottom heat to water with the fluid less in temperature by 
20° would lead to disastrous consequences, but it does not 
in the least affect plants without bottom heat. Constant 


‘dribblings of water overhead may prevent evaporation, 


but they are practically useless as means of supplying” 
food to the plants and fruit. Drizzling waterings, syring-- 
ings, &c., may be necessary in hot-water-heated structures 

where the air is being made constantly lighter and the 

moisture is reduced in proportion, but in unheated frames 

the case is very different. I usually give such a watering 
that it runs through a dung bed. Twice a-week this 

watering is given in very hot weather, but, as a rule, only 

once. As for sprinkling overhead at closing I have never 

thought about it since I gave up growing Melons in pits 

with top and bottom heat furnished by hot water. We 

do not want Melons until the middle of June, and such 

pits are put to better purposes. 

I find the beginning of March ig as early as the seed 
need be sown for growing the plants in frames or dung- 
heated pits. The plants are potted singly in 4-inch pots. 
when the first rough leaf shows itself, and in sowing and 
potting the soil is thoroughly moist and warm. The 
fruiting bed is made up when the plants are potted, and 
the soil is put in when the heat of the bed is not more at 


6 inches beneath its surface than the hand can bear ;. 
No. 1461.—Vo. LVL., Oup SERIES. 
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about two barrowfuls are placed under each light, covering the 
surface of the bed about 2 inches deep, and the rest is formed 
into a cone in the centre with the top flattened so as to be 
about a foot from the glass. The plants have the points taken 
off at the second rough leaf, and one plant is put under each 
light, planting to within half an inch of the seed leaves, these 
being left clear; the soil being made firm about them, and 
that forming the ridge is also firmed. 

T am eareful that the soil is moist when placed in the frames, 
and then no water is given until the plants reach the sides of 
the frame, when the soil is examined and if dry a good water- 
ing is given. The plants eventually produce secondary shoots, 
and it is upon these that the fruit is borne. I take two primary 
shoots to the back and two to the front of the frame, and rub 
off all others, also the leaves for a distance of 6 inches from the 
stems all round, and not a leaf or a shoot is allowed to grow 
on those parts of the stems. That is done to keep off damp 
or canker at the collar, and the stems not wetted in watering 
more than can be helped. The secondary shoots will show 
frnit at the second or third joint. I now see that the bed 
is lined and the soil moist. When half to a dozen flowers 
open upon a plant IT impregnate them about noon, the frame 
having had air for some time, and stop each shoot one joint 
beyond the fruit. At night after this time half an inch of air 
is left on each light, continuing to look daily for opening 
flowers, and impregnating them when fully expanded. When 
the fruits are of the size of an egg I remove all but three or 
four on each plant. The shoots carrying fruit are kept stopped 
to one joint beyond the fruit, and other growths are removed, 
those below the fruit being rubbed off, except a few near the 
collar, which are stopped rather close, the object being to 
have the basis of a second crop. The plants are gone over 
once a-week for dressing and watering. The fruits are placed 
on pieces of slate and exposed to the sun. ‘The fruits change 
colour about ten days before ripening, then no water is given, 
especially to those ripening in cold frames; but if the soil be 
dry a last watering is given, particularly when a second crop is 
desired. 

At this stage I commence when a second crop is wanted to 
cut away the laterals a few at a time, and make choice of 
about four shoots emanating from near the collar of the plant 
and encourage their growth. These shoots take the sap which 
would, by the removal of the laterals, be diverted to the fruit, 
and cause it to crack. The fruit is cut the day after its aroma 
is perceived, and is placed in a fruit room until fit for table. 
The fruit being cleared the old shoots are cut away to those 
we have prepared to supplant them, and a moderate watering 
is given, using cold water after the middle of June. In very 
bright weather the plants are now watered twice a-week, if 
cloudy with alternate clear intervals once, and if dull and wet 
not at all. 

As to air, it is given at 75° and taken off at that, allowing in 
the meantime the temperature to mount up to 85° or 90° and 
not higher if it can be helped. As to night temperature I 
never trouble myself about it. Up to June the beds are kept 
weil lined against the sides of the frames, and the lights have 
a double thickness of mats over them. Two beds are made 
up at a time and at intervals of a fortnight to three weeks, the 
Jast in May. : 

This is the last time that I shall grow named sorts, and 
I strongly advise others to cross and recross, being certain 
that they cannot fail in originating kinds that will be im- 
provements upon the parents. I have found that any ad- 
vance to higher flavour must be sought by a concentration of 
the juices in a smaller fruit, advances in size only enhancing 
coarseness. I may say that I have material fcer a trial under 
hand-lights another season, giving the plants the same treat- 
ment as Vegetable Marrows, and I anticipate favourable results. 
Having heard so much of the poor quality of Melons this 
season I thought a yery simple mode of culture might not be 
unacceptable.—G. ABBEY. 


TWELVE ROSES ANY VARIETY. 


I quitE agree with your correspondent Mr. Gould of Mortimer, 
that the above is a class which ought to be specially fostered, 
and that in every public show there should always be a twenty- 
four class for nurserymen and a twelve class for amateurs. 
The change of it into twelve triplets at the Crystal Palace this 
year was hardly a change for the better. This class greatly 
increases the number of exhibits, as the twenty-two boxes 
side. by side this year at the Alexandra Palace abundantly 


proved. A twelve box is a most manageable size for taking 
about. It shows Roses to great advantage, whereas the eye is 
fairly bewildered by thirty-six and forty-eight. It ought always 
to contain twelve perfect blooms, which, except with large 
growers, cannot be insured even in a twenty-four box. Of 
course there should be four prizes if it be an object to obtain a 
large number of exhibitors.—A. C., Brockham Vicarage. 


FRUIT TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS. 


“«W. W.” asks for information about the most suitable kinds 
of fruit trees for a wall facing the south; he also wishes to 
know which are the best sorts of Plums, Peaches, Pears, and 
Cherries, and further requires to understand the proper manage- 
ment of the soil preparatory to planting, and when to plant. 
There are many other owners of small gardens who want 2 
little help in this matter, and as the planting season will soon 
come round again I purpose making my reply as compre- 
hensive as possible. 

Turning first to the soil, I do not hesitate to assure ‘‘ W. W.” 
that its treatment is in the majority of cases a very simple 
affair. Soil that will yield good vegetables will yield good 
fruit, and such soil is almost invariably to be found in every 
part of the suburbs of large towns. As a general rule it will 
therefore only be necessary to deepen the soil at the station of 
each fruit tree, and in doing this I would always prefer raising 
the station considerably above the common level, say 9 inches 
or a foot, and thus not only avoid deep excavations—always a 
laborious and costly matter, but also by thus elevating the 
tree contribute very materially to its future health, vigour, 
and fertility. ‘‘W. W.” suggests flagging or concrete as being 
necessary to place beneath the soil of a fruit-tree border. It 
is undoubtedly a good plan to use concrete in low-lying dis- 
tricts haying a badly drained and water-logged subsoil; but 
under ordinary circumstances concrete is quite unnecessary, 
and is really a source of disease when placed under a shallow 
well-drained soil, inducing a atunted growth, abnormal fer- 
tility, and premature decay. Let, then, the stations be some- 
what elevated above the common level, the area of each 
station being 6 feet square, and the soil 2 feet deep. See that 
the drainage is thorough, which it will be if the water from 
heavy rainfall passes through it with tolerably rapidity, which 
is easily ascertained by making a small hole in it, and if no 
accumulation of water follows it may safely be concluded that 
the drainage is efficient. 

Do not be persuaded to plant too early, let the growth of 
the current year come to maturity in the nursery before the 
trees are lifted. November is the best month of all the 
twelve in which to plant fruit trees; all good growth is then 
perfected, the buds are plump and full, the foliage is falling, 
the growing season is fully past, and the trees are at rest. 

Plant when the soil parts readily from the tool, and not 
when it is so saturated as to cling together in large elods. 
Select healthy, vigorous, and small rather than very large 
trees; prune any very long, decayed, or bruised roots; see that 
none of the remainder are twisted or cramped, but that all 
lie straight in the soil. Do not bury the stem, 3 inches of 
soil over the upper roots is an ample covering. Press the soil 
gently but firmly about the whole of the roots. Prune all 
weakly spray, thin crowded growth, and shorten the leading 
shoots to induce a vigorous start in the spring, sufficiently 
near the base of the branches to have them well furnished 
with an abundant and strong lateral growth. Fasten each 
tree securely to a wall or stakes as it is planted, so that the 
roots are undisturbed by wind. 

A selection of the best sorts of fruit is a matter in which 
individual taste is so intimately concerned that I cannot hope 
to afford general satisfaction or to obtain an unchallenged 
approval of my lists. I must, therefore, rest content with 
naming only sorts of proved merit, leaving novelties which 
are at all doubtful to be included in future selections should 
they prove worthy of a place. . 

Peaches.—To those wanting only one tree Grosse Mignonne 
may be strongly recommended as a hardy variety, having 
a free growth and bearing abundant crops of large, highly 
coloured, handsome fruit. It is what is termed a mid-season 
variety, coming into use about the middle of August. For 
earlier fruit take Early Beatrice, which affords a supply of 
ripe fruit by the middle of July onwards to the first week in 
August; and for’a late kind, ripening in September, we cannot 
have a better than Barrington, which is a vigorous grower, 
forming a large tree quickly, and bearing its very large beauti- 
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fully coloured fruit freely. Iam strongly tempted to add more 
of my favourites, but refrain, as 1 remember I am writing for 
very small gardens, and am anxious that these notes may 
prove of real assistance to the owners, who ought certainly to 
waste none of their space upon any but the choicest of fruits, 
flowers, and vegetables. 

Nectarines.—Many sorts of great excellence worthily claim 
attention, but I think on the whole that Stanwick Elruge is 
quite the best of them for asmall garden. It never disappoints, 
always yielding an abundant crop of really fine, handsome, 
and rich-flavoured fruit, and the wood growth is healthy and 
vigorous. For an early kind we have none equal to Lord 
Napier; and for a late one to follow the Stanwick Elruge, Pine 
Apple worthily ranks first. 

Figs.—In the south of England we are able to obtain a 
supply of ripe Figs from trees growing in the open air; the 
best and most reliable variety being the old Brown Turkey. 
I have had very old and very young trees of it, and have found 
all of them extremely fertile. For a couple of other sorts I 
can recommend White Marseilles and Grizzly Bourjassotte. 
The growth of this last is with me only of medium strength; it 
would, therefore, probably prove suitable for a small garden. 

Cherries.—Of these the best sort for a small garden is in 
my opinion Impératrice Eugénie. Its growth is robust and 
compact, yet tolerably free, and its large, handsome, and 
delicious fruit clusters so thickly upon the branches as to 
render the picking a tedious and difficult operation. For a 
couple of other sorts I cannot do better than to take the 
Kentish and the Morello, both of well-known excellence for all 
culinary purposes, the Morello also affording some excellent 
dishes of late fruit for eating. I may add that this trio is 
selected from nearly thirty sorts which I have in cultivation. 

Plums.—There are so mary kinds of Plums of equal merit 
that selection is most difficult. For dessert I may take the 
old Green Gage, with Bryanston Gage and Purple Gage; for 
cooking, Karly Rivers, Victoria, and Belle de Septembre. 

Apricots.—Kaisha has proved best with me in health, vigour, 
and fruitfulness. The fruit is large and excellent, and I am 
induced to draw special attention to it as it flourishes in soil 
that is not considered favourable to the Apricot, other sorts 
being much diseased or dying outright in a season or two after 
planting. 

Pears and Apples, with some hints as to aspects, will ve 
noticed in a future communication.—Epwarp LuckHURST. 


THER ROSE ELECTION. 


An’ why shouldn’t I zay zummut about the Rose, though 
I be but a poor ignorant Zummerzet chap? Ize allus loved 
the vlower, and cultivated eet likewise zo var as my means and 
my toime would permit. Aye! an’ I’ve zhow’deet too at exhi- 
bitions near where I bide, an’ now an’ then have had a prize. 

An’ I tell’e what the Rose wants, an’ that is a loo zittuation 
an’ aroit down good zoil. Not too much dung; I doant hold 
with overveeding ought, be eet pigs or vlowers. Moderazun is 
my Maxum in all things, an’ yor all, whether man, brazten, 
or vlowers. 

TP’ze but a wee beet o’groun’, such as the chaps who writes 
zo larned to’e about Roses would tarn up their nozes at, but 
yet eet is large enuff for taters, greens, an’ Roses too. What 
dooes I think is the best stock vor Roses? Why, stocks err all 
onetolI. The only thing I’ze cares about is to have a large 
stock ov them—at least as many as my groun’ ’ill hold. In 
the fall I goes round the highways, an’ byeways too, an’ 
where I dare I pulls out a good young Dog Rose Briar, takes 
him home, an’ puts he in the ground before he knows he’s 
been disturbed. I doant care about hacking the roots like 
zome does, but just cut with a knife or sharp hook—the oldest 
works off—leaving the tender young roots, which should be 
on all Briars, to grow. I buds he next zummer, an’ not till 
the following spring do I manure him, but then doant I jist 
liquor him up in the growing time, perticular when the bud 
begins to swell. I’ze a wee bit ov a zesspool, or zome zich 
contrivance, into which all the zlops err thrown during the 
whole year, an’ about once a-week I gee’s them Roses zich a 
zoaking. An’ doant they buds thrive! I never stops the 
shoot; I ties eet op as eet grows to a stake, an’ encourage eet in 
iv’ry way the vurst year to grow; but the zecond year I cuts 
eet down to about 2’ ninch vrom the baze. Then doant eet jist 
zhoot an’ burzt on all zides, zummet like *Sparagrass buds. An’ 
now as to zorts. Well, I knows a good vew, but iv I was to 
name ’em to’e perhaps ye’d zay to 1, “ We knows that bevore, 


my lad, thanks vor nothing.” Well, may be you're roit, but 
yet I mun just name a vew. sccm if Ih 

There’s those blezzid Tea-zents. Oh! what loovely blooms 
they be in this coontry. I knows, or at least chaps zay, that 
oop the coontry the Tea wo’n’t do out ov dooars ; but yer an’ 
down the coontry they grows an’ flourishes loike meadows 
drezzed with guano. An’ yerI mun tell’e a bit ov an anecdoot 
about this blezzed guano. A varmur chap went to buy zome 
ov a agent, an’ couldn’t remember how eet were named. ‘ Yer, 
maister,”’ he zays, ‘‘I wants zome oy that ’ere stuff. I doant 
know what the hangment ye calls eet, but eet stinks zammet 
loike owlets’ muck.’’ Eh, zurs, an’ what foine stuff this ’ere 
guano is vor them Teas, too, in the spring ov the year. Vurst 
there’s Cloth of Goold, that grand goolden vlower, which 
’squire tells I iz zo hard to bloom, but with I eet does as well 
as any other. Het is a rare beauty is Clothov Goold. I nivver 
tiches mine wi’ a knive, but when eet grows beyond all bounds 
jist take a reaping ’ook an’ cut down great branches ov eet. 
This Rose is quite different from any other yeller Rose in these 
parts. Hets growth is most vigorous, ests habit erek, an’ eets 
blooms more comely than eether Maréchal Niel or Solfaterre. 
Kets only beat by one, according to I, an’ that’s that lovely, 
dilicate, charming Marie Van Houtte. A vollum might be 
written about this Rose; no words, howiver, that I can com- 
mand will describe eet to’e. I zend ’e a bloom by this poost, 
an’ you can zee vor yourzelves what she be loike, though, ov 
course, ye must take into account that she’s been tozzed about 
in the Gurt Western Mail avter travelling thurty miles in a 
mail cart; but do’e zay if I be not roit in what I zays ov her. 

Then there’s those two delaitful zisters; one zeeming to 
blush at beholding t’ other’s loveliness, t’ other turning pale wi’ 
doubt whether she be as vair as her zister, an’ them be Sou- 
venir d’un Ami an’ Souvenir d’Elise. Talk to I ov yer Hybird 
Perpetuals, where’s there one that can hoold a candle to these 
tw6 darlings? Whoy, iv I,gurt hulking coarze brute ov Zum- 
merzet chawbaacon, as noo doubt ye and yer readers will call 
i, coould perduce or zend out, or whativer ye call it, zich a 
vlower as ayther of those I ’u’d gladly zing, Nune dimittis. 
fhe man who zent them out is a man whose praise ought to 
be zung in ivvry place by oold an’ young—I were gwain to zay 
deef an’ dumb vor the zake ov the rhyme ag ’twere, but that 
*a’d hardly doo. An’ then, zurs, there’s that zweet companon 
ov theirs—rival we mus’ n’t, inferior we can’t, call her—that 
Rose whose vorm is loike a ‘‘ Vennus de Medicine”’ [we pre- 
sume Venus de Medici is here alluded to.—Eps.] an’ colour 
a zoft warm flesh loike that tinted statute ov her I zaw when 
I went to the Gurt Exhibition. Avter her comes a Rose not 
yet zo well known as those as I’ve named, but which bids vair 
zoon to rival em, an’ that is Souvenir de Paul Neron. ’Tis 
a moighty long unzootable name, but that’s his oonly vault. 
I wish ’twere Souvenir de Madam Paul, or zummut else, vor 
he has no more connection or zemilitude to the gurt hulking 
begger Paul Neron than a Daysy be to a Dandelion, or a zweet 
Vilet to a Toadstool. This is a delicate white in colour, wi’ a 
darsh ov pink deepening to the zentre. Het should be cut 
when ’tis about ha’f open, as when vully expandeed ’tis loike 
oold zider, a leetle vlat. Then comes Rubens. Now, zurs, I 
ventur’ to think that this Rose is a leetle neglicted, an’ dooes 
not receive the ’tention he dezerves. In the autumn ’specially, 
an’ I shouldimagine all the yer round ivy zhaded vrom the zun, 
the tints ov its various peetals err what I calls zooperb—zoft 
but distinct, vlooding the rose in a zea oy the lightest rose, or 
vilet rose, if there be zich a colour. But I bea poor hand at 
describing, and no doubt ye knows all about it, much better 
too thanI. Yet iv I’m ax’d to zay what I calls the best Roses 
I zay the Teas, out an’ out, vor they put to shame, not only 
in delicacy oy colour, but perfection ov vorm, all Hybird Per- 
petuals that have ivver been zeen, or, I think, will ivver be 
zeen by—A ZumMERZET YOREL. 

(The specimen of Marie Van Houtte was the finest bloom 
we have ever seen of the variety, not excepting blooms which 
have been so well exhibited by the Rey. J. B. M. Camm from 
Dorsetshire.—EDs. ] 3 


THE POTATO CROPS IN IRELAND. 


For some time past I have been watching the Journal to see 
if anyone would tell about our wonderful crop of Potatoes this 
year. In the first place, Potatoes were much later in being 
planted this season than usual, our spring being very wet and 
cold. It was almost May before they were all planted. How- 
ever, the weather became very hot, attended with showers; the 
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crops grew rapidly, and the result is, we have a crop the like 
of which we have not had since 1847, the year of the great 
failure. Ourcropis abundant. ‘The flavour is excellent. The 
tubers are free from disease. It is a novel sight for the young 
folks to see whole fields as green and healthy as possible at 
this date, 19th of September. The elder people tell me they 
have not seen it thus since before the years of 1846-47. I 
hops your readers will enjoy to read about Paddy having such 
a plentiful supply of his favourite dish (Murphies).—B. G., 
Co. Down. 


CULTURE OF THE SOFTWOODED ERICAS. 


At no season of the year are flowering plants held in so 
much esteem as during the winter and spring months. The 
softwooded Hricas are amongst the foremost in attractiveness 
during those periods, but are seldom seen in good condition 
‘in private places, which is generally in consequence of the 
plants not being cut-back freely. They should be cut to within 
2 or 3 inches of the current year’s growth in the case of old 
plants. 

The present is the best time to raise a stock of these plants 
from cuttings. Select the cuttings, of which there is an abun- 
dance on well-ripened shoots of the present season’s growth, 
and take them off with a heel, and insert them in 32-size 
pots which have previously been filled to within 2 inches of 
the top with crocks. In preparing the pots place a little rough 
peat over the crocks and fill-up with sandy peat, pressing the 
soil down very firmly, which is of great importance, with some 
silver sand on the top. After inserting the cuttings place the 
pots in a cold frame and plunge them in cocoa-nut fibre, 
keeping the frame very close and carefully shaded from sun. 
There they may remain till they are rooted; or if there is con- 
venience, place them, after they have been in the frame a 
fortnight, where they may receive a slight bottom heat, in 
which they will strike more readily. After the cuttings are 
rooted pot them off singly into small 60’s, and keep them 
‘rather close for a week or two until they are established. Pay 
great attention to stopping, or the plants will become leggy. In 
September discontinue the stopping unless one or so of the 
shoots are taking more lead than the others. At Christmas 
they must be repotted into 48’s, using rough peat with a sixth 
part of sand added, keeping them in a cold frame, and venti- 
Jate freely until the following May, at which time place them 
-out in the open air until there is danger of frost. They must 
neyer be allowed to become dry at the roots, or else they will 
sbe a failure. After they have done blooming cut them well 
back and treat as young plants. 

Erica caffra nana, gracilis autumnalis, gracilis vernalis, 
hyemalis, Syndriana, Wilmoreana, and colorans are the prin- 
cipal varieties.—A. Y. 


GATES AND STILES. 


One can hardly travel a few miles anywhere in the country 
~without seeing gates of bad construction—gates which do not 
stand up to their work. This is most observable in field gates, 
but is not confined to them. Some of the elaborately orna- 
mented entrance gates and lodge gates exhibit the same want 
of principle in their construction. We do not refer to some 
of those quaintly ornamented gates which are pleasing to the 
eye, although it may fail to perceive any proper principle of 
construction at first sight, for in these gates there is a skeleton 
framework, which is designed with due regard to the true 
principles of construction, but which is hidden by the more 
prominent ornamental parts. These are works of art about 
which there can be nothing false; but we refer to gates put 
together upon no principle—thrown together, as it were, by 
guess-work, as if the constructors would trust to chance that 
~the gates would stand up. 

But the principles of construction are various, and a know- 
ledge of them does not come by intuition; they are found 
when sought for, like all other principles of art and science. 

The framing of all gates, whether plain field gates or orna- 
mental entrance gates, should have reference to the suitability 
of the various materials to resist the various kinds of strain 
brought upon each piece by the suspension of the unsupported 
parts. Thus the heel-post is wholly supported, and its dimen- 
sions are disposed with reference to the mortices and bolt 
holes to be cut in it, and not upon strains to be brought upon 
it. The dimensions of the head post are considered in the 
game way, there being no strain upon it. The bars, however, 


and the braces are subject to strains of various kinds. The 
bars resist a cross strain which is brought upon them by their 
own weight and by that of the head-posts, and by any acci- 
dental load, and the braces resist compressive and tensile 
strains accordingly as they are disposed as struts or ties. 

The straps of the top bar resist a tensile strain. The hooks 
resist a shearing strain, but their shanks are subject to different 
strains—that of the top hook resisting a tensile strain, and 
that of the bottom hook a compressive strain. Thus the shank 
of the bottom hook need not have a screwed end and nut, as 
that of the top hook must have, nor need it even pass through 
the gate-post, for it may be driven in as a spike; but it must 


; have a shoulder, which must abut solidly against the gate-post, 


while the shank of the top hook need not have a shoulder, but 
it must be fastened at the back of the gate-post either by a 


Figs. 87 and 38. 


screwed end and nut or by a cotter, and in either case there 
should be a washer-plate to afford a greater bearing surface 
against the wood and prevent indentation. A 

The top and bottom hooks and straps are seen in figs. 37 
and 38. 

Fig. 38 also shows the bottom of the gate-post resting upon 
a broad and thick sill, the foot being spiked thereto with a 
long jagged spike, and the post being strutted therefrom by a 
strut 4 inches by 4 let into the sill with a shoulder, and spiked 
thereto, and spiked also to the gate-post, against which it 
abuts with a square shoulder. 

A bolt with screwed end and nut is better than a jagged 
spike, although this is often used instead of a bolt and nut. 
The action and the strains are as follows :—The weight of the 
gate tends to pull over the top of the gate-post; the pressure is 
then transferred, through the post and the strut, to the toe of 
the sill, tending to turn upon it as a centre, which tendency is 
resisted by the weight of the post and by the weight of earth 
upon the projecting end of the sill at the back of the post. It 
is therefore very necessary that the earth at the back of the 
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post, and indeed all round it, be well consolidated by ramming 
in the earth in small quantities tightly, or else that the project- 
ing end of the sill be weighted with large stones or otherwise. 
Fig. 39 is a plan. The strap of the top bar should not be 
legs than, say, 2 feet in length, and each end should be bent 
inwards half an inch, and a vertical chase of that depth should 
be cut in the top bar of the gate, the bolts, a and b, serving 
the purpose merely of holding the two straps to the bar, the 
strain caused by the unsupported weight of the gate being 
taken by the two turned-down ends of the straps, and coun- 
teracted by the power to resist detrusion possessed by the 
surface of the wood of the length and width of the strap plus 
iinch. The power to resist a tensile force of the sectional 
area of the top bar left between the two turned-down ends of the 
straps should not be less than the power to resist detrusion 


Fig. 89. 


possessed by the two surfaces of wood above mentioned. This 
power depends upon the lateral cohesion of the fibres of the wood, 
and is not more per square inch than about the twentieth part 
of the direct cohesion or of the power to resist a tensile force. 
The ends of the strap should be ‘‘jumped”’ or thickened before 
they are turned down, and should be forged down square, the 
thickness of the ends being about twice the thickness of the 
strap. When the ends are thus indented they take a proper 
hold of the top bar of the gate, and take their bearing at 
once; whereas if the strain caused by the hanging of the gate 
be taken crosswise by the bolts, two movements take place 
before the bearing is taken: first, the wood is compressed by 
the harder substance of the bolt; and secondly, the bolt under- 
goes @ bending action; and, from the shape of the gate, any 
horizontal movement here is followed by a much greater drop 
at the head of the gate. 

To prevent this movement—or rather to correct it when it 
takes place—a bolt, with a screwed end and nut, is sometimes 
substituted for the close straps, in which case the head of the 
gate being raised to or a little above its proper position, the 
nut is screwed up, the intention being thus to retain the head 
of the gate in its proper position; but, on account of the 
action being indirect, and the strain of the unsupported part 
of the gate being brought upon the bolt through the inter- 
vention of the arm, upon which a cross strain is induced, the 
intention is not fully realised, and the head of the gate con- 
tinues to drop because of the want of rigidity of the arm. To 
obviate this the bolt is sometimes continued along the whole 
iength of the gate, and is made to take hold of the head-post; 
but this not only adds to the money-cost of the gate, but also 
to the weight at the head, which it is always desirable to avoid. 

It is better construction to use the ordinary straps, and, 
before the gate is hung, to cramp the whole frame tightly 
together in a horizontal position, and drive in wedges of hard 
wood at all those joints where, on the gate being hung, the 
pieces of the framing are compressed together; and, to make 
this more effective, the cramping should be so managed as to 
Set up each joint in a direction opposite to that which the 
weight of the gate will cau$e it to take after itis hung. We 
are now referring altogether to gates of wood. The joints 
under compression are those between the lower end of the brace 
and the heel-post, and between the upper end of the brace and 
the top bar, and also the inside of the turned-down end of 
the strap. 

In respect to the angle at which the braces should be dis- 
posed, the more upright they are the less the strains, both on 
the braces in compression and on the top bar in tension, as 
may be shown graphically by the following diagrams :— 

Let 4, 8, c, D (fig. 40), be a frame with one brace, ac. Now, 
in the first place, if there were no brace at all, half the weight 
of the gate would be carried by the heel-post, B c, and the 
other half by the head-post, AD, which must in that case rest 
upon the ground ; but in order to make the whole weight rest 
mpon the heel-post, so that the gate may turn upon an axis, 
the brace, a c, is introduced, upon the head of which rests 
that half of the weight of the gaté which would otherwise 
rest upon the head-post. 5 

The strains upon the framing will be as follow :—Mark a d 


with a scale of equal parts equal to the weight upon the head 
of the brace—that is, half the weight of the gate. Produce 
BA to 0b. Drawd b parallel to the brace a c, and draw d c 
parallel to the top bar. Then, by the same scale, a b measures 
the tensile train of the top bar, and ac the compressive strain 
upon the brace. 

Now let 5, F, G, H, 1, K (fig. 41), represent a gate of the same 
size and weight, with two braces, F 1 and E H, connected to- 
gether by the vertical tie, = 1, so that, together with the top 
and bottom bars, they make one frame. Supposing the pieces 
to be jointed at the intersections there will be a weight upon 
the first brace, F 1, equal to one-fourth of the weight of the 
gate, and upon the second brace, © 4, there will be three- 
fourths of the weight of the gate. Mark the vertical distances, 
F e and Bi, accordingly, and draw the parallel lines e f and ig, 
also e k andi h. Then £ f will measure the tensile strain of the 
top bar between E and F, and rg that between F and a, while Fk 
will be the compressive strain upon the bracer 1, and E h that 
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Figs. 40 and 41. 


upon the brace HH. So that all the strains are less when the 
braces are more upright. In what has been said above, the 
gate is taken to be of the same weight per foot in length from 
heel-post to head-post to prevent complication, the object 
here being to illustrate the principles only of framing gates, 
which form the groundwork of practice; and the rule of 
practice which is not founded upon principles is the ‘rule of 
thumb,” which is not an admirable rule, although very pre- 
valent amongst ‘‘ British workmen.” Many English carpenters 
can and do frame together gates, big and little, very properly, 
although they may have had no scientific instruction, and 
whose good work is owing to the good practice which came 
under their notice and under their hands in their apprentice- 
ship; but for every one of these good workmen how many we 
see whose practice is as devoid of mind and as wooden as the 
gates they make ! 

In gates, as in all other constructions, practice must be 


- blended with theory; neither must control the other, but each 


must be modified by the other. Thus theoretical instruction 
modifies a rude practice, and—which is the better condition 
of the two—a theoretical initiative should be modified by an 
experience of good practice. Whether the structure in hand 
be a great bridge or a small bridge, or merely a gate, it re- 
quires intelligent construction, and those who frame gates 
should seek after, until they find, the true principles upon 
which good work depends, even as those who frame bridges 
are obliged to do.— (Building News.) 


LITTLE HEATH MELON. 


I wave a faint recollection that last year when I ventured 
to speak in terms of praise of this Melon as suitable for the 
amateur of small means and small ground, that a certain most 
excellent friend of mine said it was so poor in flavour that it 
was not worth thetrouble. Judge of my delight, then, to find 
that at Dundee, at their great International Shov, it took the 
prize as the best scarlet-flesh Melon. Now, the Judges there 
were no novices. They knew what they were about, and yet 
they gave it the place of honour—one, indeed, I should never 
have thought it could have attained, for although I could not 
agree that it was flavourless, yet there were many others that 
I frankly confess I should have thought superior. However, 
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it is an encouragement for us little folks who ‘‘swim near 
shore’? to go on our way and be glad that we can cultivate it 
with but little trouble, for I have cut some excellent fruit of it 
of fair size, which have been grown in a common pit where I 
wintered my Auriculas, filled up afterwards with manure and 
planted. The Melons set themselves, and beyond the mere 
thinning-out have been grown really without any trouble 
whatever.—D., Deal. 


VAGARIES OF FRUITS. 


EveRYBODY seems to agree in pronouncing Devonshire 
Quarrenden Apple a good dessert kind. This brings to my 
mind that I can point out several fruits of excellent character 
which for some reason do not maintain that character when 
grown here, and I have no doubt that if people would record 
their own experiences freely, untainted by anything they have 
heard or read, we should hear of many more peculiarities in 
different varieties of fruits, brought out by local circumstances, 
than are at present dreamed of. But it is a difficult matter to 
go in the face of all good authorities as to the merits of 
different fruits—one is apt to shrink from it, and try to per- 
suade himself that he must be mistaken. I, however, think 
too much modesty in this respect is extremely hurtful, and 
that information gained from careful study and experience, 
however it may differ from generally received opinions, is 
always worth recording; and although we may be told that the 
fault is in the culture rather than in the fruits, we can retort 
that that culture suits some varieties exceedingly well. Now, 
Devonshire Quarrenden with me is perfectly useless; it is not 
eatable, and never softens till it decays. Ihave had two trees 
of it in different situations; one is already destroyed, and the 
other is condemned. 

Another very beautiful Apple, a perfect model for a dessert 
fruit, Court Pendu Plat, comes good enough to look at; the 
shape and colour are magnificent, but it will not ripen; it 
keeps till spring, and then shrivels and becomes perfectly dry 
and tough. With regard to this variety I am seconded by my 
friend Mr. Ellam of Bodorgan Gardens, Anglesey, an excel- 
lent fruit cultivator, who tells me that Court Pendu Plat is no 
use with him, but that previous to going there he had always 
known it as one of the very best of Apples. 

The two instances I have mentioned are exceptions, but 
there are some Apples which bear good characters without 
deserving them at all. What, for instance, is the use of 
Emperor Alexander, except to look at? and even then its 
shape is not handsome. Of summer degsert Apples I find 
Trish Peach, Oslin, and Kerry Pippin among the best. 
Amongst winter cooking Apples Blenheim Orange is, I believe, 
generally considered the best flavoured, but I have a bright- 
coloured very handsome Apple which Mr. Cramb of Tort- 
worth pronounces Brabant Bellefleur, and it by far excels 
Blenheim Orange in both appearance and flavour when cooked, 
good as that variety is. 

Of Pears, two of the best standard varieties, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey and Joséphine de Malines, I have never yet had first- 
rate, although late and early gathering and different kinds of 
treatment have been tried. There is always a peculiar bitter- 
ness about them. Marie Louise I succeeded with last year for 
the first time in having it first-rate by leaving it on the tree 
till the end of October. Jaminette; Hacon’s Incomparable, 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, and Beurré Diel are always coarse 
and insipid. Among the best are Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Beurré Superfin, Fondante d’Automne, Beurré 
d’Amanlis, Suffolk Thorn, Doyenné du Comice, Van Mons 
Léon Leclerc, Thompson’s, Beurré Hardy, Monarch, and Glou 
Moreeau. The last-named requires a wall, and Van Mons 
Léon Leclere is very fine from a south wall; the others are 
probably all best as standards in this part of the country. 

Amongst Peaches, Harly Ascot is not early, noris Dr. Hoge; 
both of them ripen later than Grosse Mignonne and not much 
before Bellegarde. Noblesse is not sufficiently hardy, nor is 
Belle Bauce. Grosse Mignonne is certainly not so hardy as 
some varicties, but it is the best Peach in its season. I cannot 
do without it. The following are among the best :—Harly 
Beatrice, Harly Louise, Frogmore Golden, Grosse Mignonne, 
Bellegarde, Barrington, and Walburton Admirable. They are 
named in the order of ripening, and last from the end of July 
to the end of October; but there is a gap between Early Louise 
and Frogmore Golden which I hope to see filled by some of 
the newer kinds I have on trial. 

There are many good midseason Peaches coming in at the 


same time as Grosse Mignonne, Bellegarde, and Barrington, 
but these three form a perfect succession; they are hard to 
beat for quality, and the last two are especially hardy. All 
that I have tried of Mr. Rivers’ early Peaches have good con- 
stitutions, and late kinds in general have the same good 
quality, the bad constitutions being fortunately more amongst 
the midseason fruits, and, as there is an abundance of mid- 
season kinds there is no excuse for growing the worst. Chan- 
cellor and Prince of Wales are two very fine Peaches, coming 
in at the same time as Barrington, and promise to be very 
formidable rivals to that old favourite. 

I have two Peach walls. The trees on one are trained in the 
ordinary way, the shoots being tacked-in as they become long 
enough; on the other wall the trees are asort of compound cor- 
dons, where the shoots are kept constantly pinched back, and 
the difference in colour on the two walls is very- remarkable, 
those on the pinched-back trees being coloured by far the best, 
although great care has been taken on both walls to prevent 
the fruit being shaded by foliage. A gentleman wrote a few 
weeks ago that he did not like too much colour, but preferred 
Peaches with just a blushon one side. I am obliged to confess 
that I do not object to see them blush all round. 

The goil here is heavy, resting on clay, and the atmosphere 
is comparatively humid. Peach borders, of course, are arti- 
ficially made and well drained.Wu. Tavuor, Longleat. 


CRYSTAL PALACE AUTUMN SHOW. 


Tuts Show commenced on the 21st inst., and closed on the 
23rd. It was very different in character to other great shows 
which have been held in the same place, where we have seen 
the tables groan under the weight of splendid produce of the 
most renowned of cultivators. This year the dishes were thinly 
placed, so as to cover as well as possible the space allotted to 
the Exhibition. The Show—although fruit creditable to the 
growers was staged—was for “ the Palace” asmall show. The 
prizes were small, and the length of time of the Exhibition 
great. For once the Company have aimed at too much by offer- 
ing too little. The prizes were not worth cutting and staging 
for—that is, not worth the risk of injury to large collections of 
valuable fruit. We know that some exhibitors did not stage 
their best fruit, but ‘‘ cut according to the cloth,” the same as 
gardeners, in common with other mortals, are apt todo. They 
had in mind, too, the October Show at the Aquarium; and for 
this Show, where the prizes were on a liberal scale, they kept 
their best fruit in reserve, not knowing at the moment of pre- 
paring for the Palace that the Aquarium Show had collapsed. 

Coxtections.—A silent yet significant commenton the ‘‘short- 
comings ”’ of the Crystal Palace schedule is the fact that for the 
four prizes offered for a collection of ten dishes of fruit not one 
exhibitor was forthcoming. The class for a collection of siz 
dishes, in which prizes of £3, £2, and £1 were offered, brought 
forward nine competitors, Mr. Neighbour, gardener to G. Wythes, 
Esq., Bickley Park, securing the first place with fruit of credit- 
able table quality. The collection embraced good Black Ham- 
burgh Grapes, and Muscats small but of excellent quality; a 
Handsome Golden Perfection Melon, Pine Apple Nectarines, 
Violette Hative Peaches, and White Magnum Bonum Plums. 
Mr. Bones, gardener to D. McIntosh, Hsq., Havering Park, 
Romford, was placed second for large but not highly-finished 
Grapes, Read’s Scarlet-flesh Melon, Bellegarde Peaches, Williams’ 
Bon Chrétien Pears, and Morello Cherries. The third prize was 
awarded to Mr. Burnett, gardener to Mrs. Hope, The Deepdene, 


| Dorking, for a collection including good Muscat and fair Black 


Hamburgh Grapes, an excellent dish of Early Crawford Peaches, 
a good Melon, Victoria Nectarines (not quite ripe), and Jeffer- 
son’s Plums. We noticed in the other collections good Pine 
Apple Nectarines from Mr. Bristow, gardener to G. Campbell, 
Esq., Wood Hall, Dulwich; very fine Late Admirable Peaches 
and Pond’s Seedling Plums from Mr. Fanning, gardener to 
Madame Digby, The Convents Road, Roehampton; good Bar- 
rington Peaches, Golden Drop Plums, and Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien Pears from Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Johnston, Esq., 
Hampstead Heath ; and capital Muscat of Alexandria Grapes (full 
and finely finished), and a superior dish of Coe’s Golden Drop 
Plums from Mr. Halliday, gardener to J. Morris, Esq., Castile’ 
Hill, Bletchingley. 

Pine Appues.—In the two classes twelve fruits were staged ; 
some of them being very good, and none unworthy of the growers. 
For the best Queen, that capital Pine-grower Mr. Bond, The 
Beeches, Weybridge, was easily first with a handsome and well- 
proportioned fruit weighing 6 lbs. 40zs. It was only just ripe, 
but well deservedits place. Mr. Akehurst, gardener to S. Cope- 
stake, Esq., The -Grove, Kentish Town, was second with a 
perfectly ripe and well-finished fruit weighing 4} lbs.; and 
Mr. Coulter, gardener to J. Baker, Esq., Haydon Hall, Hastcott, 
third for an equally well-finished fruit, but about a quarter of a 
pound lighter than Mr. Akehurst’s. The Queens varied greatly 
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in character, one—shown in the class for ‘‘ Any other variety,” 
named Lemon Queen, from Mr. Harris, gardener to C. L. Nor- 
man, Esq., Oakley, Bromley—being exceedingly clear. In this 
class Mr. Ward, gardener to T. N. Miller, Esq., Bishop Stort- 
ford, had the first place with a remarkably plump and fine 
Charlotte Rothschild ; Mr. Plummer, gardener to R. Thornton, 
Esq., Canon Hill Park, Merton, being second with a good Smooth 
Cayenne; and Mr. Toomer, gardener to W. Knowles, Hsq., 
Streatham, third for ‘ Abacachi” Queen, a tall conical fruit 
but not perfectly ripe. 


Grapes.—For three bunches of Black Hamburghs there were 
ten competitors, Mr. Cooper, gardener to M. Yeatman, Esq., 
Shawfield, Bromley, winning with medium-sized, compact, well- 
filled, and highly finished bunches, having, however, rather 
small berries. Mr. Crane, gardener to Mrs. Green, Logshill, 
Chislehurst, was placed second with large but rather loose 
bunches and very fine berries, but deficient in colour; and Mr. 
Goldsmith, gardener to P. C. Hardinge, Esq., Hallenden, Ton- 
bridge, being third with small bunches of admirable finish and 
quality. In the judging of this class the first prize was awarded 
for quality, the second for size, and the third again for quality— 
a system of judging not a little bewildering to exhibitors. In 
this class most of the Grapes were rubbed, some of them very 
much 80, which imparted to them a roughness which cousider- 
ably marred their appearance. 

For three bunches of Muscat of Alexandria Messrs. Lane and 
Son, Berkhampstead, were far ahead of their six competitors 
with very large, well-shaped, and perfectly ripened bunches, 
each weighing 5 to 6 lbs.; Mr. Pepper, gardener to G. W. Nor- 
man, Esq., Bromley Common, being second with small bunches 
but perfectly finished; and Mr. Cole, THe Grove Vineyard, Fel- 
tham, third with large and full bunches, but defective in colour 
and finish. 

In the class for three bunches of any white variety except 
Muscat of Alexandria, Mr. Toomer had the first place with ex- 
cellently finished bunches of Foster’s White Seedling; Messrs. 
Lane & Son being second with large but rather unshapely 
bunches of Buckland Sweetwater, and Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, 
Polesden Lacey, Dorking, third with large bunches but small 
berries of Trebbiano. 

For three bunches of black Grapes other than Black Ham- 
burgh Messrs. Lane & Son were first with excellent Alicantes; 
Mr. Earp, gardener to J. S. Sellon, Esq., being second with 
smaller yet highly finished bunches of the same variety; and 
Mr. Clarke, gardener to J. Rains, Esq., Clapham Common, third 
for small yet perfectly ripened bunches also Alicantes. In this 
class three excellent bunches of Lady Downe’s Seedling were 
exhibited by Mr. Hall, gardener to W. Stevens, Esq., Spring- 
field, Tulse Hill, worthy of honourable mention by the regu- 
larity of the berries and the spotless condition in which they 
were set up. They were not quite ripe. 

For the heaviest bunches of Grapes Mr. Bones, gardener to 
D. McIntosh, Esq., was first with Black Hamburgh, weighing 
4} lbs.; and Mr. Crane second with the same variety, weighing 
2$1bs, One of these bunckes was over-ripe, and the other green. 
The money may be regarded as thrown away, but there was not 
much to mourn over. In the Grape classes several of the 
bunches were small, while others were of fairly good quality, 
and more than worthy of the prizes of £1 10s., £1, and 16s. 
which were provided for them. For Vines in pots Messrs. Lane 
and Sons had no competitors. They exhibited Black Alicante, 
with fourteen bunches averaging a pound weight each and well 
coloured, and Foster’s White Seedling very good. 

PEACHES AND NecTarines.—Twenty-five dishes were staged, 
Mr. Burnett, The Deepdene, securing first honours with capital 

fruit of Early Crawford; Mr. Goldsmith, Hollanden, being se- 
cond with medium-sized handsome fruit of Reine des Verges; 
and Mr. Penfold, gardener to Rev. Canon Bridges, Beddington, 
third, for an excellent dish of Violette Hative. An extra first 
prize was worthily awarded to Mr. Holliday, gardener to J. 
Norris, Esq., Castle Hill, Bletchingley, for extra large fruit of 
Salwey. Late Admiral was well exhibited by Mr. Austin, gar- 
dener to Miss Green, Dudley House, Clapham Common, and 
Alexandra Noblesse by Mr. Holder, Wilmington Lodge. Mr. 
Tillery, Welbeck, exhibited Grosse Mignonne, very fine but 
much too ripe, and a good dish of Walburton Admirable, named 
Noblesse, came from Mr. Brown, Clock House, Beckenham. 

Of Nectarines, twenty-two dishes were staged, Mr. Neighbour 
Winning with Pine Apple of fair size and highly coloured; Mr. 
Penfold being second with Downton; and Mr. Jordan, gardener 
to J. Boustead, Esq., Wimbledon, third with Elruge. Mr. 
Brown, Beckenham; Mr. Tillery, and Mr. Snelling, Stoke-on- 
Trent, exhibited well. Except the fruit of the exhibitors named 
the Nectarines were small. 


Piums.—These were very good, nineteen competing in the 
class for a single dish, Mr. Neighbour winning with Coe’s 
Golden Drop, fine fruit but not ripe. Mr. Coulter, gardener to 
J. Baker, Esq., Haydon Hill, was second with an excellent dish 
of Transparent Gage; and Mr. Dean, gardener to G. N. L. 
Gower, Esq., Titsey Place, Limpsfield, third for very fine 


Jefferson’s. Both these dishes were much superior in quality 
to the first-prize fruit. For three dishes there were ten com- 
petitors. Mr. Holder, gardener to J. Bailston, Esq., Springfield, 
Maidstone, was first with Coe’s Golden Drop, Jefferson’s, and 
Green Gage, all superior; Mr. Dean, Limpfield, being second 
with the same varieties, substituting Kirke’s for Green Gage ; 
Mr, Penfold was third with Diamond, Jefferson, and Cox’s 
Emperor and Mr. Oliver Goldsmith fourth, his best dish being 
oliath. 


Me tons, Fies, anD CHERRIES.—In the class for Green-fleshed 
Melons fourteen fruits were staged, none of them being par- 
ticularly handsome nor excellent. Mr. Oliver Goldsmith, Poles- 
den Lacey, Dorking, was first with ‘‘ Hybrid Green-flesh” 
(Golden Perfection). Mr. Ford, gardener to J. Megaw, Haq., 
Windermere House, Norwood, second with an unattractive oval- 
shaped fruit of Heckfield Hybrid; and Mr. Penfold third with 
Conqueror, a handsome oval-shaped white-fleshed variety, ve 
juicy and sweet, but destitute of aroma. In the Scarlet-fles 
class fifteen fruits were exhibited. Mr. Holliday, Castle Hill, 
winning with a very superior fruit of Scarlet Gem; Mr. Glass- 
cock, gardener to J. Banbury, Hsq., Shirley House, Oroydon, 
being second with fine fruit of Hutley’s Hybrid; and Mr. Pen- 
fold third with Eclipse, a handsomely-netted, thin-skimned, and 
excellent fruit. An extra prize was awarded to Mr. Oliver Gold- 
smith. The Scarlet-fleshed were on the whole superior to the 
Green-fleshed fruits. 

Only four dishes of Figs were staged, Mr. Chisholm, Bough- 
ton Place, Maidstone, winning with fine unnamed fruit re- 
sembling Brunswick; Mr. Webb, Calcot, Reading, being se- 
cond with Brown Turkey; and Mr. Oliver Goldsmith third with 
the same variety. A very fine dish of Brunswick arrived 
too late for competition from Mr. Miller, Southdown Nursery, 
Shoreham. 

Only four dishes of Morello Cherries were staged, the prizes 
going to Mr. Jones, The Gardens, Elvetham, Winchfield; Mr. 
Taylor, gardener to J. Johnston, Esq.; and Mr. Harris, Brom- 
ley, in the order named for excellent dishes, Mr. Jones’ fruit 
being especially superior. 

APPLES AND Prars.—These were not nearly so numerous as 
at the Exhibition of last year, yet many of the fruits, of Apples 
especially, were extremely fine. In the class for four dishes of 
dessert Apples Mr. Webb, Calcot, Reading, was placed first 
with Cox’s Orange Pippin, Red Astrachan, Ribston Pippin, and 
Cornish Gilliflower, all of which were large and fine. Mr. W. 
Fanning, gardener to Madame Digby, was placed second with 
Autumn Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Ribston Pippin, and 
Margil; and Mr. Penfold third with Cellini, Fearns Pippin, 
King of the Pippins, and Ribston Pippin, both the collections 
being extremely good. Handsome dishes of Harly Julien, Jeffer- 
son, a variety stated by the exhibitor to have been raised at 
Frogmore, but much resembling Duchess of Oldenburgh ; Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, and extremely highly coloured Red Astrachans 
came from Mr. Holder, Maidstone. 

In the class for three dishes of kitchen Apples thera were 
fifteen competitors, and some fine collections were staged. Mr. 
Brush, gardener to Lady Hume Oampbell, High Grove, Pinner, 
was awarded the first prize for a grand dish of Hawick King, a 
variety raised by Messrs. Downie, Laird, & Laing, and some- 
what resembling superior specimens of Alfriston; Hollandbury 
very highly coloured, and rather small Dumelow’s Seedling. 
Mr. Murrell, Coleman’s Lodge, Prittlewell, was second with 
Hawthornden, Beauty of Kent, and Warner’s King, all superior ; 


| and Mr. Webb, Calcot, third with Red Astrachan fine but light 


in colour, Fillbasket, and a splendid dish of Blenheim Orange. 
A fourth prize was awarded to Mr. Penfold. 

Pears.—For three dishes of dessert kinds Mr. Holder, gar- 
dener to W. Balston, Esq., was placed first with Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Gratioli,and ‘‘Theodore Maré” (Beurré Superfin), all 
fine. Mr. Penfold was second with Beurré d’Amanlis, Souyenir 
du Congrés, and Williams’ Bon Chrétien; and Mr. Bristow, 
gardener to G. Campbell, Esq., Wood Hall, Dulwich, third with 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurré d’Amanlis, and Beurré Hardy, 
a fourth prize being awarded to Mr. Neighbour. The fruit to 
which the prizes were awarded was very good and in excellent 
dessert order, but many other dishes were totally unripe. In 
the class for one disk of Pears for weight Mr. Jordan, gar- 
dener to J. Bousted, Esq., won with Calebasse Grosse, the nine 
fruits weighing 7 lbs. 2 ozs.; Mr. Oliver Goldsmith being se- 
cond with Catillac, and Mr. George Goldsmith, gardener to 
P. C. Hardwick, Esq., Hollanden, Tunbridge, third with White 
Doyenné. 


Cur Fuowers.—There was very little competition in these 
classes. For forty show Dahlias the competition lay between 
Mr. Charles Turner, the Royal Nurseries, Slough, and Mr. 
Coppin, the Rose Nursery, Shirley. Mr. Turner was far ahead, 
nearly all the blooms being remarkably fine. The best of the 
new varieties were Barmaid, white tipped purplish crimson ; 
Christopher Ridley, scarlet; Mrs. Purvis, amber tipped with 
white, new in colour and of great substance; Captain Webb, 
buff, fine form; Royal Purple, smooth and fine; Samuel Plim- 
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soll, rich purple; and of the older sorts Acme of Perfection, 
Arbitrator, Cremorne, Flag of Truce, George Goodhall, Henry 
‘Walton, James Cocker, John Dunnington, John Standish, Leah, 
Mrs. Boston, Mrs. Henshaw, Ovid, Charles Leicester, Princess, 
and Red Rover. Mr. Coppin’s blooms were smaller, yet his 
collection contained some good flowers. The same exhibitors 
were placed in the same order for twenty-four blooms of fancy 
Dahlias, Mr. Turner being again considerably in advance. The 
best twelve blooms in this class were Mrs. Standish (new), 
amber, the petals being tipped and striped with white, » full 
flower of great substance; Dolly Varden, Egyptian Prince, 
Grand Sultan, Laura Haslam, Miss Lilly Large, Mrs. Saunders, 
Pauline, Pluto, Henry Glascock, Peacock, and John Bennett. 
In the amateurs’ class for twelve show Dahlias Mr. George 
Smith, Hedge Lane, Edmonton, was placed first, and Mr. Pen- 
fold, gardener to Canon Bridges, second; and for twelve fancy 
Dahlias the first prize was withheld, the second being awarded 
to Mr. Penfold. : 

Asters were not numerous, nor, except those from Mr. Bet- 
teridge, Aster Nursery, Chipping Norton, superior. For twenty- 
four quilled varieties Mr. Betteridge was first; Mr. Morgan, 
gardener to Major Scott, Wray Park, Reigate, second; and Mr. 
Brown, gardener, Clock House, Beckenham, third. For twenty- 
four tasselled varieties Mr. Betteridge and Mr. Morgan were 
placed first and second respectively ; and Mr. Osborne, gardener, 
Conduit Lodge, Blackheath, third. Gladioluses were well and 
extensively exhibited by Messrs. Kelway & Son, Langport, and 
Messrs. Robertson & Galloway, Glasgow. Asarule the English- 
grown spikes were broader and fuller than the spikes from Scot- 
land, which were tall and stately. The moist climate of Scot- 
land appears to be more favourable for perfecting the Gladiolus 
than the drier districts of the south. Some of the most strik- 
ing varieties are specially noticed by an “expert” in these 
flowers. 

MiscELLANEovs.—In this class there was @ considerable num- 
ber of exhibits, and many extra prizes were awarded—namely, 
to Mr. Turner for a collection of Dahlias and Roses; to Messrs. 
Paul & Son, the Old Nurseries, Cheshunt, for a collection of 
Roses and Apples; to Messrs. W. Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, 
for Roses. The Roses from these exhibitors were numerous, 
and for the season excellent, Marie Van Houtte was especially 
lovely, as also was Madame Willermoz, while such sorts as La 
France, Maréchal Niel, Général Jacqueminot, and other popular 
varieties were in admirable condition. From the extensive col- 
lection of bouquet Dahlias staged by Mr. Turner we noted as 
being especially attractive—Triumph, scarlet; John Sandy, 
orange; Vesta, white, charming; Louis Rodani, pale lilac; 
Dwarf Queen, crimson, purple, and white; Vesuvius, soft scarlet, 
fine; Red Gauntlet, Yellow Pet, and Flora Macdonald, prim- 
rose. Hither for distant effect or close examination these minia- 
ture and floriferous varieties are recommended. A prize was 
awarded to Mr. George Rawlings, Old Church, Romford, for an 


admirable collection of Dahlias, amongst which as being especi- | 


ally worthy of mention, we noticed the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
maroon purple; Herbert Turner, nearly white, a splendid flower; 
Willie Kckford, crimson purple of great depth, and excellent; 
Caroline Tasker, lilac and white, charming; Queen, white and 
purplish lilac, fine ; Acme of Perfection, yellow; Nancy, maroon, 
tipped white; Memorial, James Service, &c. Messrs. Kelway 
and Son had an extra prize for a fine collection of Gladioli ; 
Mr. Foreman, gardener to T. Shepherd, Esq., Laurie Park 
Gardens, Sydenham, for Cockscombs; Mr. Davy, gardener to 
B. Drew, Esq., Streatham, for Vine in pot and Pine Applies; 


Mr. Ford, gardener to J. Megaw, Esq., Windermere House, | 


Norwood, for a pair of excellent plants of Clerodendron Thom- 
sonis ; Mr. Horton, gardener to C. A. R. Hoare, Esq., Kilsey 
Manor, Beckenham, for three Ferns, one of which, Adiantum 
farleyense, has never been exhibited in finer condition, the 
plant being 4 feet through, and the fronds of the richest green; 
Davallia Mooreana was also very fine. An extra prize was also 
awarded to Mr. Webb, Calcot, for a collection of twenty-four 
varieties of Nuts. A few of the finest of these were Improved 
Cosford, Duke of Edinburgh, Marquis of Lorne, Princess Royal, 
and the Bullet Cob. This collection attracted considerable at- 
tention. Mr. Brown, Beddington, exhibited a handsome dish 
of Carter’s Green Gage Tomato, and Mr. Neighbour excellent 
Bedlend White Currants, the fruit being very large and perfectly 
Tesh. 


First-class certificates were awarded to Mr. Betteridge for 
new quilled Asters of remarkable quality, and in colours alike 
charming and distinct. Blushing Bride, white and pink, is a 
splendid variety ; Princess Royal, pink, is exceedingly full and 
fine; as also are Princess Alice and Bridegroom. Tom Thumb 
Oxonian, a liliputian variety, white and violet, was also cer- 
tificated. These are the last and best of Mr. Betteridge’s pro- 
ductions, and if growers will perfect these varieties as they were 
here exhibited they will add a charm to their gardens which 
they did not possess before. Mr. Eckford, nurseryman, Swin- 
don, had a similar award for new Verbenas Monarch, Queen 
Victoria, and Star of England; and Mr. Turner, Slough, for 


Dahlias Christopher Ridley and Edith Turner. The former ig 
a grand scarlet flower, exceedingly full, and of great substance 
—a massive yet refined bloom, and a great acquisition. The. 
latter is a flower of fine quality; it is full and symmetrical, the 
colours being pure white tipped with yellow. 

Prizes were also given for cottagers’ vegetables, and highly 
creditable produce was staged. The Onions were very large, 
Potatoes somewhat coarse, except Snowflake. Carrots, Celery, 
Vegetable Marrows, Cucumbers, &c., all being very well ex- 
hibited. 

The Exhibition was arranged in the eastern transept, the 
central table being furnished by Mr. Thompson with excellently 
grown table plants, the Dahlias and Asters being arranged 
around the hippodrome in front of the orchestra, the centre 
being occupied with Palms and other ornamental-foliaged plants. 
The fruit, &c., was arranged by Mr. Wilson, who certainly place@ 
it to the best advantage. The awards were expeditiously made 
and placed on the exhibits; in a word, the Palace is admirably 
adapted for a fruit show, and the officials are experienced and 
competent; but shows worthy of the name and fame of the 
building cannot be expected unless cultivators are treated in & 
considerate and liberal manner by the Directors. 


ALTHOUGH the anticipations of “ A Former Exursitor” proved: 
correct, and the most meagre show of fruit and flowers that 
ever was held in the Crystal Palace was the result of the most 
niggardly schedule the Company ever sent forth, all those 
leading exhibitors of fruit who used to meet there in friendly 
rivalry being conspicuous by their absence, there was one 
point in the Exhibition which attracted great attention—that 
where the Gladioli were staged, and especially the stand which 
was exhibited by Mr. Galloway, of the firm of Robertson and 
Galloway of Helensburgh and Glasgow, N.B. I have attended, 
I believe, every metropolitan exhibition where this noble au- 
tumnal flower has been exhibited ever since it came to the front. 
rank, and I have no hesitation in saying that such a stand has 
never been put up at any of them before. Mr. Galloway has 
now fairly earned the title of the champion exhibitor, having 
beaten Mr. Kelway on three separate occasions—last year at 
South Kensington, and this year at Dundee, and now he comes 
up with a stand so fine that Mr. Kelway declines the contest.. 
He may, however, rest satisfied with his fame and with the 
achievements which still, I have no doubt, await him as a raiser 
of fine varieties. Lord Hawke was there also, and at another 
time his stand might have challenged much attention, but in 
the presence of such an exhibit as Mr. Galloway’s it fell into 
the background. Nor must I omit a most meritorious stand ex- 
hibited by another Scotchman as an amateur, Mr. Campbell of 
Gourock ; he has evidently been to a good school, and is learn- 
ing to show in the style and finish of Mr. Galloway. 

Mr. Galloway’s stand was composed of the following varieties, 
of which it will be seen nearly all are of French origin :—Le 
Phare, a magnificent bloom with fourteen open flowers on it; 
Lacépéde, Octavie, Sappho, Reine Blanche, De Mirbel, Horace. 
Vernet, Leda, Lamarcke, Racine, La France, Fulton, Phidias, 
Rosita, Meyerbeer, Orphée, Marquis of Lothian, Legouvé,. 
Madame Desportes, La Favourite, Adolphe Brogniart, Psyche, 
Virgile, Meg Merrilees, Rosa Bonheur, Celemine, Schiller, 
L’Unique Violet, John Waterer, Siréne, Isabella, and Ondine, 
very grand. WhenI say that some of these were astonishing, 
I only re-echo the opinions expressed by every Gladiolus 
grower who saw them. Le Phare we have not thought much 
of in the south, but here it was simply magnificent. Octavie 
Icould never grow straight, it always went about in all direc— 
tions; here it was very fine. But it is useless to single out 
where all was good. A word, however, must be said for Marquis 
of Lothian, for which a first-class certificate was awarded. It 
was raised by Mr. Codling of Morpeth, and is a grand flower 
deserving of the distinction it has obtained. In colour it ap- 
proaches Lacépéde, being of a rosy lilac hue ; the lower segments: 
being creamy towards the base, with a crimson feather. The 
flower is well shaped, and the spike compact and long, far 
superior to many of the French novelties of this year, which as 
a collection fall short of their usual excellence. Mr. Campbell’s 
twelve comprised Orphée, very fine; Dido, L’Unique Violet, 
Psyche, Robert Fortune, Siréne, Le Phare, Rosa Bonheur, ~ 
Canova, and De Mirbel ; while amongst Lord Hawke’s flowers 
the most conspicuous were Lacépéde, Herculé, fine; Coeur de- 
Lion, good colour, but not sufficient length of spike; Rosita, 
Amaranthe, beautiful soft colour; Eugéne Scribe, Nestor, Chris- 
tophe Colombe, a fine new sort; Virginalis, Fiametta, Murillo, 
Ondine, Astrea, and Cybele. Mr. Kelway exhibited a fine stand 
containing his own seedlings, some of which were remarkably 
fine, especially Duchess of Edinburgh, which has on previous 
occasions obtained first-class certificates. 

And this is the only occasion in which the Gladiolus has been 
exhibited in London this year! “A melancholy proof of the 
decline in the interest taken in florists’ flowers. A talk was 
held at the Judges’ dinner of holding a great international fruit 
and flower show next year at the Palace on the scale of the 
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Scotch shows, aud it is to be hoped that it may be successiul.— 
D., Deal. 


CAPH AMARYLLIDS. 


Brunsvicia (properly Amaryllis) Josephine, A. Belladonna, 
Bruusvigia multiflora, the Guernsey Lilies (Nerine), and the 
section of Heamanthus represented by the old H. coccineus, 
require the same treatment with but slight variation. 

All the above South African bulbs agree in flowering about 
September in our English climate. Soon after flowering the 
leaves push and continue growing during the whole winter, 
dying off finally in the month of May. From this time till 
September again the plants may bo set out of doors in a warm 
aspect, upon a hard bottom to keep out worms, and be left ex- 
posed to sun, wind, and rain as tho case may be. They will 
all keep perfectly healthy under this treatment, but as they 
differ in hardiness the following difference in management 
must be observed: The Belladonna Lily and Nerine flexuosa 
will succeed simply planted out under a warm south wall even 
in our midland counties, also in favoured spots Nerine Fother- 
gillii, but infinitely better with a glass light over them. 

Amaryllis Josephine, however, Brunsvigia multiflora, and the 
Hemanthi must be wintered in the greenhouse. A. Josephine 
and B. multiflora are greatly benefited by a little bottom heat 
about a month before-the flowering period, say during August, 
when they may be either plunged in a Melon bed, or placed 
upon a warm flue or other warm berth indoors. This is not 
necessary for Hemanthus: When their buds push the plants 
may be taken into the greenhouse, where they must remain 
till May. During the leafing season they will require plenti- 
ful supplies of water. In fine seasons the Hamanthi put 
on their most glorious colours out of doors. A huge mass of 
Hemanthus coccineus with twenty-two heads is now in flower 
at Walton, and positively dazzles the eyes with its blood-red 
blossoms in tho sunshine. 

ThopeI have been sufficiently explicit in endeavouring to 
give the real treatment of these plants, which is very little 
known though so simple, and I shall be happy to give any 
additional information if requested.—R. Trevor Cuanke. 


KEEPING GRAPES IN AUTUMN. 


Most late Grapes will now be approaching maturity. Until 
they are quite ripe, or nearly so, damp or decay are seldom 
troublesome; but when they are thoroughly ripo it is a difficult 
matter with many to prevent them from decaying throughout 
October or November. These are the two months when it is 
generally found that Grapes are most subject to damp and 
decay. In December and further on the malady is, as a rule, 
greatly modified, and I have known instances where tho greater 
part of many of the bunches rotted during October, and espe- 
cially November, and after that time not a single berry decayed. I 
do not think this was owing to any atmospheric change, but the 
fruit appears to become tougher in the skin after it has hung 
for six weeks or two months. It is thus evident that if Grapes 
can be kept in a perfect state of preservation for the next two 
months their keeping after that time will be an easy matter. 
I will only, therefore, note the requirements of Grapes during 
October or November. 

Grapes are often cut and preserved with their stalks in 
bottles of water throughout the winter, but this plan is seldom 
practised until well nigh tho new year, and therefore further 
reference to it will not form part of these notes. Lady 
Downe’s, although very thick in the skin, is one which gene- 
rally suffers very much from damp; I have found it worse 
than Black Alicante, or even Gros Colman, although the latter 
is very thin in the skin. Grapes which are well thinned do 
not generally decay so much as those in firm clusters; and as 
a partial guard against damping, all Grapes that are to hang 
over October and November should be more thinned-out than 
those which are to be cut before that time. 

' For the next two months the atmosphere of vineries in which 
Grapes are hanging cannot 'be kept too dry, but at the same 
time a warm atmosphere must be avoided. When a vinery is 
always kept at a roasting heat, as many are with the idea of 
preventing damp from rising, the fruit very soon begins to 
shrivel ; and although the fruit is not lost through this taking 
place, it loses much of its value. The vinery should always be 
kept as dry as possible without the aid of fire heat, and when 

_it is applied care should be taken that the top ventilators are 
open sufficiently to allowthe moisture as it rises to escape freely. 

Many people err in firing strongly at night when the venti- 


lators are closed, and in the morning the dew may often be 
rubbed off the fruit. This is a fertile source of decay. When 
it is necessary to apply fire heat, which it sometimes is, espe- 
cially in damp weather, the fire should be lighted on a fine 
day when both top and bottom ventilators can be opened wide 
to admit of the house being thoroughly dried; and on dull 
damp days give no fire heat, but keep the ventilators shut and 
the atmosphere as quiet as possible, and very little damping 
will then oceur. In frosty weather when a little fire has to be 
kept up the ventilators should be constantly left slightly open, 
that the damp which rises at such times may escape and not 
rest on or about the fruit, and then the temperature should 
never exceed 40° at night or 45° during the day. As tbe days 
are generally fino when the nights are frosty no fire heat should 
be used during the day, and while the sun shines on the vinery 
the ventilators should always be opened much wider than at 
night. The temperature must not be kept high at one time 
and low at another, as this is also productive of decay. 

During the time all these precautions are being taken tho 
bunches should always be looked over twice or three times 
a week, and any berry which shows the slightest sign of decay 
must be at once removed, as one rotten berry soon affects tho 
one next to it, and if not taken in time half of the bunch may 
be lost in ® very short time. In houses full of plants and 
where Grapes are hanging it is no easy matter to keep the 
atmosphere dry; but careful airing and firing, as above indi- 
cated, are the only and best means of proceeding under such 
circumstances.—VITISs. 


THE PARKS OF LONDON. 
REGENT’S PARK. 

Rrcent’s Park was commenced arranging in 1810 from plans 
suggested by Mr. W. Fordyce, who at the time was surveyor 
of the national woods and forests. 

The south side of the Regent’s Park is about half a mile in 
length, and parallel to the New Road, which is to the south of 
it. The east side, nearly at right angles with the south side, 
extends northward to Gloucester Gate, a distance of almost 
three-quarters of a mile. The west side, forming an oblique 
angle with the south side, extends in a direction west of north 
to Hanover Gate, a distance of half a mile. Tho northern 
terminations of the east and west sides are connected by an 
irregular curve nearly coinciding with the sweep of the Regent’s 
Canal, which passes along and within the northern boundary 
of the park. A sheet of water extends from Hanover Gate in 
a south-east direction, parallel to the west side of the park, 
and, curving round at a south-west angle, continues in a direc- 
tion parallel to the south side to about the middle of it. Oppo- 
site the middle of the west side, an arm of this sheet of water 
extends at right angles to the very centre of the park. The 
bottom of the valley, through which Tyburn rivulet flowed in 
days of old, stretches from its termination up to Primrose 
Hill, which is nearly due north of it. Nearly two-thirds of 
the park, forming an oblong parallelogram, slope down on the 


-eastern side of the valley to the former channel of the stream, 


and the north-east and south arms of the artificial lake which 
is formed by its collected waters; and which resemble, to use a 
simile more accurate than dignified, the arrangement of the 
three legs on an Isle of Man halfpenny. Within the horns 
of the crescent formed by its north-east and south arms is the 
Ring, the interior of which is occupied by the Garden of the 
Botanical Society. On the eastern slope, at the north end of 
the park, is the Garden of the Zoological Society. On the 
east side of the park, a little south of Gloucester Gate, are the 
enclosed villa and grounds of the late Sir Henry Taylor; on 
the west side, a little north of Hanover Gate, those of the 
Marquis of Hertford. : ee 
Regent’s Park is thought by some people to rank as the first 
of our metropolitan parks. It is at any rate the largest, cover- 
ing as it does about 470 acres, and the centre'is to a great 
extent an open green plain, free almost from trees. It is set 
apart for pedestrians only. Vehicles are kept on the outskirts, 
where there is as good a road as the lovers of equestrianism 
can desire. This centre is in many respects well adapted and 
often used for military display, policemen’s drill, and a cricket 
ground for the people. It has a most beautiful surrounding 
of trees, clamps of shrubs, some fine pieces of ornamental 
water, with islands clothed with evergreen shrubs, and the 
banks with weeping trees, forming excellent cover for the 
waterfowl to retire into. The margin of this park is yery 
much diversified —wood and dale, and at intervals noble 
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mansions and picturesque villas are scattered about,” half 
hidden by trees and shrubs. 

On the north side the Zoological Garden, with its lofty trees 
and picturesque buildings, has a very ploasing effect, and 
further back Primrose Hill. On the south are the Botanical 
Gardens; and on the west are rustic bridges, ornamental 
waters, and stately trees. On the east side the flower garden 
is very tastefully laid out, showing both the English and 
the Italian style: The English consists in an imitation of 
nature. Thie has been accomplished, for here we have an 
undulated surface, serpentine walks, and different-shaped 
clumps, containing selections of the finest kinds of flowering 
and evergreen trees, of which some of the more striking are 
also planted on the grass, and have now attained considerable 
size. The flower beds are simple in form, judiciously piaced, 
and effectively planted. 

The Italian garden is divided into two parts by an avenue 


of Horse Chestnuts, which is said to be the finest in or near 
London, Bushey Park included. Itis nearly a milelong. The 
trees are not so large nor so lofty as the trees that form the 
avenues at Hampton Court, but certainly they are of better 
form. The trunks are straight and clean, and the heads are 
very symmetrical. It is hardly possivle to imagine any object 
more gorgeous than this avenue when the trees are studded 
with millions of pink and silver flowers. In the Italian garden 
the decorations are brought skilfully into harmony with the 
natural beauty of the flowers. Handsome vases are judiciously 
placed and filled with suitable plants, and form striking ob- 
jects. There are also many fine Yuccas planted singly in lines 
and in masses, the beauty of which is striking when in flower. 
Their great panicles of pearly-white bell-shaped blossoms con- 
trast with such plants as the Pampas Grass, the Palms, Coni- 
fers, variegated Hollies, and several other decorative plants. 
The Yucces are permanent in character, being ornamental in 
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Fig. 42.—REGENT’s PARK—THE ITALIAN FLOWER GARDEN. 


winter as well as in summer, and also another great advantage 
which they possess is the vigorous growth they make in town 
gardens, where many other plants fail. The same may be 
said of the Rhododendrons, for the London smoke seemingly 
has no injurious effect upon them. They are as handsome here 
as they would be in the country, for when properly treated at 
the roots the smoky atmosphere does them no harm. Stan- 
dard Rhododendrons and other round-headed plants are in 
keeping in an Italian garden, and have a good effect when 
planted on the turf as they are here. 

The flower beds are edged with Box, the small walks gravelled, 
and the outside border next to the grass has an edging of 
Anston’s stone, which gives to the whole a neat compact 
appearance, then comes a broad strip of turf. On this single 
specimens of choice shrubs and other plants are grown, all 
guarded with a neat wire fence. Upright Lombardy Poplars 
are planted at regular distances on each side of the straight 
walk. The hedges are neatly clipped, the grass closely shorn, 
the gravel walks smooth and clean, and the flowers of low- 
growing kinds. 

Regent’s Park might rest its floral reputation on well-known 
and familiar favourites. Geraniums of all kinds and colours 
are here found in profusion, and other well-known plants 
glowing with colour—masses of Heliotropes that load the air 
with perfume. Small delicate-coloured-leaved plants are used | 


for edging other taller subjects, exhibiting a nicety of art. All 
the plants are well grown and skilfully displayed. 

Mr. Iverson has charge of this flower garden, and he displays 
a mastery in the way in which he manages to combine the 
most gorgeous of bedding plants with a general assemblage of 
less gaudy and less formal subjects; and it is well he has for 
a superintendent Mr. Edwards, who has himself a keen eye for 
the beautiful.—_N. Cour, Kensington. 


NOTES ON SOME SPECIES OF ONCIDIUM. 


THE genus Oncidium is a very extensive one, and the largest 
number of the species are exceedingly showy and free-flower- 
ing. They are also, very nearly all of them, of easy culture, 
which is an important point in their favour. Some of the 
species are very robust in growth, requiring considerable space 
for their development, and are not adapted for small houses 
and for limited collections of select varieties, though such 
species as O. sphacelatum, O. altissimum, and others are very 


| useful in mixed collections of plants, as they throw-up nume- 


rous long spikes of flowers which come in useful for cutting 
where a large supply is wanted. The above two sorts succeed 
best in the plant stove. 

A few corts are well adapted for culture in cool houses, 
and ought to be in the most select collection of Orchids. 
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Fig. 43.—ONcIDIUM CRISPUM FLAYUM. 


Foremost amongst them may be named O. macranthum, a 
noble species with large flowers like golden buttorflies thinly 
scattered on a spike 10 or 12 feet in length. Mr. Ward, gar- 
dener to F. G. Wilkins, Esq., Leyton, has a fine plant of this 
species growing in the cool Orchid house, where the tempera- 
ture has fallen to 35° in winter. 
roof, and is growing in the bifurcation of a stout limb of a 
tree. O. bifolium majus is the very reverse of this sort, it can 
be grown in the same house suspended from the rafters in the 

pame way, but it is a small-growing species with spikes a foot 
to 18 inches long, producing large bright yellow flowers marked 
with brown on the sepals. O. cucullatum and varieties of this 
species are also very small in growth; the flowers are beauti- 
fully marked with rose and purple, and last a long time in 
perfection; indeed, this is a characteristic of many of the New 
Grenadan Orchids, at least those of them that are brought, as 
this one is, from the mountain ranges 7000 or 8000 feet above 
the sea level. It also succeeds well in the coldest house. Nearly 
every Orchid fancier grows O. Papilio and the allied species or 
variety O. Krameri; its flowers, perched singly on the end of 
long slender stalks 2 or 3 feet in length, remind one of gaudy 
foreign butterflies with outstretched wings. 


A very large proportion of Oncidiums succeed well in the 


Cattleya or Brazilian house—that is, with a night temperature 
of from 50° to 55° in winter and from 60° to 65° in summer, 
rising from 5° to 10° higher in the day. During a period of at 
least three months in summer no artificial heat is needed in 
the Cattleya house. O. ampliatum majus is one of the very 
finest of the species; it produces long branching spikes of 
flowers in May and June, which are of large size and produced 
in abundance. It is well known to frequenters of the early 
exhibitions in London, as it is almost indispensable in a col- 


It ig suspended near the- 


lection. Another strong point in its favour is the fact that it 
is very easily grown in pots half filled with clean potsherds 
and then a layer half an inch thick of clean fresh sphagnum 
moss, then 2 compost of tough fibrous peat, chopped sphag- 
num, and potsherds in equal proportions. The planta require 
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to be kept moderately moist when in full growth, buat the 
resting period must be marked by a very limited supply of 
water—just enough to prevent the bulbs from shrivelling. It 
is a native of Guatemala, Then there is the rare and mag- 
nificent O. splendidum, which requires very similar treatment. 
It is very seldom seen at exhibitions, not because it is not 
adapted for exhibition purposes, but because it is so very rare 
that very few persons are in possession of the plant. I have 
seen if only once in flower, and that was a very fine plant 
exhibited by Mr. W. Denning some five or six years ago in one 
of the choice collections he exhibited at South Kensington. 
The plant had one strong spike about 2 feet long with a dozen 
expanded flowers of large size; the sepals and petals are dull 
yellow blotched and barred with purplish brown, with a very 
large expanded lip of a rich bright yellow. It is also from 
Guatemala, Another equally rare species is Oncidium Rogersii. 
It is from Brazil, but does well amongst the Cattleyas, and 
requires the same treatment as O. ampliatum majus. The 
finest plant in existence is that in the rich collection of Megsrs. 
James Veitch & Sons, Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea; it pro- 
duces a large branched spike annually in November, contain- 
ing upwards of two hundred fully expanded flowers at one 
time. The spike is not erect like O. splendidum, but arches 
over gracefully. The flowers are of a beautiful golden colour, 
and are from 2 to 3 inches across the lip. 

Oncidium crispum and the variety flavum are natives of the 
Organ Mountains. They also succeed best in the Cattleya 
house, but must not be grown in pots with peat and sphagnum, 
for such Orchids cannot bear much organic matter to come in 
contact with the roots. O.crispum succeeds best on a block. 
The plant ought to be fastened to this, and the base of the 
block should be placed in a pot, and the space between it and 
the sides of the pot should be filled-in with clean potsherds. 
The roots require water daily, but avoid watering the leaves 
and pseudobulbs. The flowers are of the uniform shade of a 
copper-coloured Indian. O. crispum marginatum is of the 
same colour as the type, but the sepals and petals are margined 
with bright gold, while O. crispum flavum is of a uniform 
coppery yellow with scant markings. This fine Orchid has 
received a first-class certificate during the present year, and 
the plant has attracted much notice at several exhibitions, 
where it has figured prominently in the collections arranged 
by Messrs. Veitch, and from which plant the accompanying 
figure was taken.—J. Dovauas. 


THE CULTURE OF TOMATOKES. 


Nor many years since the Tomato (Solanum Lycopersicum) 
was only grown in a few gardens, and then in some cases only 
for ornament, but the rapidly increasing demand for this 
highly ornamental esculent has now to be part of the study of 
nearly every gardener, however small and meagre may be his 
conyenience. The Tomato is highly esteemed by most owners 
of gardens, and also by gardeners, who usually exhibit a collec- 
tion of vegetables in the early summer, when a dish of Toma- 
toes is found an acquisition and a very strong point in favour 
of the exhibitor. 

Tomatoes are so esteemed by my employers that they would 
use them in some form every day throughout the year were 
they obtainable, oftentimes using them cut into slices similar 
to Cucumbers, and served uncooked with oil. To meet this 
demand it occurred to me (for want of other room) that the 
plants might be grown in pots on a shelf in the apex of a small 
house, which place I found very suitable, and the plan proved 
a success. This mode of culture I have practised now for 
several years. During January or early in February I well 
drain an 8-inch pot, three parts fill it with soil, and sow some 
seed of the Orangefield Dwarf, and plunge the pot in a common 
hotbed ; the seed will rapidly germinate, and in a few days the 
plants will appear. As goon as large enough I carefully thin 
them out, leaving about twenty-four of the strongest; this 
prevents the young seedlings from being overcrowded and 
drawn up weakly. By sprinkling a little soil around and 
between them they emit roots further up the stems, and 
remain short and sturdy. When about 3 inches high they are 
found strong enough to handle safely, and are potted in 5-inch 
pots. I pot them as low as possible, and replace them in the 
hotbed again. As soon as well rooted they are shifted into 
9-inch pots, using a compost of turfy loam, and it is astonishing, 
if well fed, what a large quantity of excellent fruit of this variety 
can be produced by plants in pots of this size. After shifting 
them to their fruiting pots they are placed on a shelf near the 


glass in a Cucumber pit, vinery, or even a warm greenhouse 
(my only convenience at that time was a warm greenhouse), and 
are kept close for a few days. After the roots have begun to 
move freely the plants have plenty of air and all the sun they 
can possibly have. Many of them soon require staking, and 
by the time these pots are fullof roots the plants begin to show 
flower. As soon as two or three clusters of blooms show I nip 
off the points of the main stem, and remove all subsequent 
growths as they appear. When the fruit is large enough to 
discern their shape they are thinned out with a pair of scissors, 
removing all which are faulty or corrugated, carefully retaining 
such as are likely to become large, smooth, and handsome 
fruit. 

The plants are grown on as fast as possible, taking care to 
keep them stout and stocky and well supplied with clear and 
liquid manure water. Occasional doses of soot water are very 
beneficial to them—in fact Tomatoes are very gross feeders, 
and are among the most thirsty plants in cultivation. When 
exposed to the full influence of the sun on a shelf, turf sods— 
such as the edgings of turf from the sides of walks, and short 
manure placed around and between the pots—prevent the 
moisture from rapidly drying out of the pots, and the roots 
ramify into the rich material, and from it the plants obtain 
much nourishment. As the fruit increases in size it is found 
necessary to support some of the clusters with bast suspended 
from the tops of the stakes. 

The Orangefield Dwarf grown.in the above way and kept 
close to the glass will carry a good crop of fruit, and the 
plants will not be more than 18 or 20 inches in height from the 
top of the pots. It is only on account of its dwarf habit that 
I advocate the growing of this prolific variety, for since the 
introduction of Hathaway’s Excelsior it has in several points 
superseded the above, more especially for its earliness and 
smoothness, it being the very perfection of shape, andif planted 
out in any convenient place under glass and kept well stopped 
it will produce abundance of handsome fruit. Ihave found the 
fruit of this variety if subjected to a close atmosphere liable to 
crack, which is not the case with the Orangefield. 

The Tomato is readily increased by striking cuttings. A few 
plants kept through the winter will furnish plenty of cuttings, 
and these if rooted will become fruiting plants sooner than 
others which have been raised from seed; but in my opinion 
the success of fruiting Tomatoes early depends in a great 
measure on the stopping of the plants. 

I have planted them out on a south border after carrying a 
crop of fruit in pots, and trained and stopped them in a bush- 
like form to stakes, and they have carried the second crop. 
Whether planted against walls or in an open piece of ground 
attention must be paid to stopping and watering, and every 
means rendered to enable the fruit to ripen as soon as possible 
before the chilly nights and early autumn frosts set in. All 
such as are not ripe must be gathered and placed under cover 
where they will ripen. In cold wet seasons they are liable to a 
digease similar to the disease in Potatoes. 

With regard to the announcement that ‘the introduction of 
Tomatoes into the vinery will prevent wasps eating Grapes,” 
I have to say that I have tried the plan during the past few 
weeks, and have found it absolutely useless for the purpose 
recommended. 4 

The variety recently introduced by Messrs. Carter & Co., 
called the Green Gage Tomato, is very pleasing in appear- 
ance and is good in quality, but as a rule it does not grow so 
large as some others; but one plant I saw had fruit on this 
year as large as the fruit of Hathaway’s Excelsior, which is 
possibly one of its parents, the growth and foliage being very 
similar.—J. W. Moorman... 


ASPECTS OF NATURE.—SEPTEMBER. 


SrrremBER is a month not only peculiarly charming in itself 
with its softened sun and various tints of autumn foliage, but 
it is dear to us as the last darliug of summer, whose latest 
breath will lead us to chill October’s wintry arms. 

The present has been an exceptional season, for such blus- 
tering winds and heavy rains as we have lately had have this 
year, indeed, much changed the aspect of the month. Gene- 
rally it is the time when we enjoy all the full fruits of autumn, 
while the daily declining sun sheds a mellower light on hill, 
dale, and mere, and the tranquil skies form a fitting background 
to the peaceful richness of the landscape. In the woods and 
fields we miss many of our summer favourites; the wild 
flowers of the month are neither so gay in colours nor go per- 
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fumed as their earlier sisters of the spring. Those who would 
gather them must leave the well-trodden paths and seek for 
the flowers by the sides of rivers and streams, up on the hillsides, 
and away over the parple moors, where the blooming heather 
gives local character and colour to wide expanses of country. 

The trees also are fast losing their full foliage or changing 
the greenery of their summer’s prime for the manifold rich 
tints of their autumnal days. Few of the trees have yet lost 
their leaves. The Acacia, with its graceful pendant foliage that 
trembles in every passing breeze, is almost as verdant as at 
midsummer; while the Walnut has changed his darker hue 
for a brilliant tint of yellow. The Horse Chestnut and the 
Mulberry are fast losing their summer garb, while the Cherry 
is turning to crimson, and the Virginia Creeper returns brilliant 
blushes in exchange for the warm kisses of the setting sun. 
‘The Hawthorn berries are ripening, and the foliage of this the 
sweetest of our wayside trees is gradually changing from green 
to brown, then to browny red, and soon as the early frosts 
have touched it with icy fingers, it will vie in hue with its rich 
store of dark red fruit. So wet and cold has been this usually 
delightful month that the birds have already had recourse to 
the half-ripened berries of the Thorn; a sudden noise at morn 
or eve will send dozens of birds from many a wayside bush. 

It is now the season when the nimble squirrel! gets his best 
feast of Hazel nuts, while leaves still hang plentifully on the 
trees, and the frisky puck cannot be seen by the prying eyes 
of the schoolboy who seeks his haunts to lighten his store of 
winter food. This month also our favourite wayside dainty 
the Blackberry should be in perfection, but rain such as we 
have had quite destroys the flavour of this fruit, which is 
really at its best when gathered in the full sun of an October 
noon after alight frost overnight; the ripened berries shine out 
lustrous black, and every tint of the diversified foliage of the 
Bramble is seen, as well as the pure white or pale pinky lilac 
blossoms of this beautifier of our hedgerows. The blackbird 
and thrush now resume their joyous songs during fine days, 
and the goldfinches again sing. This pretty gay-feathered 
songater, called by the country people in Derbyshire the 
“proud tailor,” may be seen feasting on the seeds of the 
Thistle. The fieldfare and the redwing arrive this month to 
find their winter food of Hawthorn berries on our well-gar- 
nished hedgerows; they seek also the exquisitely beautiful 
wax-like berries of the Yew. 

During this ‘‘ season of mist and mellow fruitfulness ’ many 
other birds are often tempted to pour forth notes of gladness, 
as though the autumn sunshine bore on its beams a promise 
of another spring. At this time of year two most beautiful 
English rural pictures may be seen at either corner—east or 
west—of our little island. 

‘With ruddy fruit the orchard now is hung, 
The golden Hop droops pendant in the breeze, 


For Autumn from her ample hand hath thrown 
Her richest treasures on the laden trees.” 


In the ‘‘Garden of England,” as Kent is called, although 
many another county in our lovely island might contest the 
proud distinction of such a title, the Hop harvest is at its 
height, and many picturesque groups may be seen where the 
sturdy labourer lifts the pole with its graceful encumbrance of 
twining bine and carries it to the merry group of women and 
children who are waiting to strip it as rapidly as possible of 
its golden treasure. In Devonshire, England’s ‘‘ pomaceous 
harvests, breathing sweets,” blush in every orchard. There 
the bent and gnarled trees, all venerable with age, their hoary 
limbs encased in grey-green moss and lichens, offer each sea- 
son an overflowing store of fruit which, untended, ungathered, 
grows years after year and drops with mellow richness from 
the laden boughs on to the thick greensward beneath, until the 
early frosts have imparted to it the exact flavour so desired by 
epicures, when it is carted away to the press to be made into 
Apple wine. 

One of the most beautiful features in the landscape at this 
season is the Bracken, which lights up the scene with its rich 
fronds—now golden brown, now light as gold itself, or perhaps 
a few leaves still bear a tint of their original verdant hue. 
Although the glorious motley of the trees is the most striking 
object this month, the wild flowers have not quite departed ; 
the stately Golden-rod may still be seen, and the wild Snap- 
dragon finds a congenial resting place on old walls and waste 
places. In the fields many small bright flowers may be 
gathered. The tiny Pheasant’s-eye still peeps from the stubble ; 
the pretty quaint name given by our grandmothers to this 
flower was Rose-a-ruby. In the same localities the wild Pansy 


will grow side by side. This pretty wildling goes in Germany 
by the name of ‘“‘ Stepmother,” in Poland by that of ‘‘ Brothers- 
and-Sisters.” Ona fine day, when 
‘© All heaven and earth are still, though not in sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most,” 

many a modest wayside flower may be gathered, and what is 
wanting in brilliancy of colour will be amply compensated ior 
by beauty of form. 

The meadows at this season are often as green and fresh as 
in spring, but they are not gay with Flora’s smiles. In place 
of delicate blossoms they often bear a rich harvest of food in 
the shape of Mushrooms, which now rise, as it were, sponta- 
neously from the sod, and after dewy nights sprinkle the 
meadows with balls of snow, or cluster in groups of yellow or 
brown fungi above the roots of large trees in park and forest. 
Before the end of the month almost all the corn is garnered, 
yet in the mountainous districts of Wales and the north of 
England it still stands, and in unfavourable seasons the stooks: 
are dried by the earlier breathings of October winds. In the 
southern and midland counties the stubble fields are given up 
to the sportsman ;— 

“In his mid-career the pointer, struck 
Stiff by the tainted gale, with open nose, 
Outstretched and finely sensible, draws full, 
Fearful, and cautious on the latent prey, 
As in the sun the circling covey bask 


Their varied plumes, and, watchful every way, 
Through the rough stubble turn the secret eye.” 


—T. 8. J. 


PETROLEUM HEATING THE BOILERS OF 
HOTHOUSES. 


We have been g0 very successful in making jam by one of 
these stoves, the copper vessel containing the jam having 
been set and kept boiling, that it has occurred to me that the 
same, or if desirable a larger stove, would easily keep a boiler 
at the required temperature (under boiling I believe), for heat- 
ing a hothouse. 

The stove we used is one of the new and improved burners, 
the wicks being only two in number, and under 3 inches in 
width. From my experience of the old stoves, which I havo 
used for two or three years for heating bedrooms, I feel sure 
there would be no difficulty in keeping a stove burning for 
eighteen or twenty-four hours at any set temperature ; and the 
ease with which these boilers could be kept at any given heat 
for the time above mentioned, with the very small amount of 
care and attention they would want, ought to make them, if 
properly made and supplied, very valuable, and from the price. 
of petroleum I cannot help thinking cheaper than coke, when 
it is remembered that there is no waste in lighting or putting. 
them out.—W. T. F. M. Incaun. 


NOTES OF A SCOTTISH TOUR.—No. 4. 
DEBUMLANRIG. 

“Tr you are going to visit Drumlanrig you will see the most- 
finished piece of gardening in the three kingdoms.’’ Such 
was the observation made to me by one who ought to know; 
and I can only say after having visited it, as far as my expe- 
rience goes the judgment is correct, for I have never seen such. 
thoroughness in all the departments of a garden as I saw there. 
Everything was clean and tidy toa high degree. All the plants 
requiring stakes were carefully supported, the walks were excel- 
lent, and not a weed was to be seen throughout: and now in 
my poor way I must strive to give an idea of this fine garden. 

No two places can be more distinct in character than Castle 
Kennedy and Drumlanrig. In the former we see a place 
struggling into existence as it were, for all the deeply inter- 
esting part of it is new as I have explained, while at Drum- 
lanrig everything that age can give to a place is present. The 
old house, the magnificent trees, all tell of an old baronial 


‘residence, and give a groundwork for so able and intelligent a 


gardener as Mr. Thomson to work upon; while, embosomed 
as it is among hills where the most luxuriant foliage abounds,, 
it has a very different appearance to the somewhat bare cha- 
racter of the scenery around Castle Kennedy. Nothing can be. 
imagined more princely than the general aspect of the place; 
while, as I shall endeavour to explain, the more one explores 
it the greater the interest it excites. 

On entering the grounds from the Thornhill station one comes 
at once to Mr. Thomson’s house, built on an eminence oyer- 
looking the kitchen garden, and replete with the comforts and 
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conveniences which a thoughtful employer will always see that 
his employees have. There is probably no one except the 
steward on whom so much depends as the gardener, and it is 
a poor policy not to treat him as he deserves. Here from his 
vantage ground Mr. Thomson can overlook the twelve acres of 
kitchen garden and see at a glance if all is going on right. 
On entering one is at once struck with the extreme neatness 
and order of everything. Outside the wall there is a long 
border of herbaceous plants, not growing in the admired dis- 
order one so often sees them in, but each in its place with a 
good legible label attached. On the opposite border and nearer 
the wall is another long border; at the back a grand row of 
Delphiniums, each well staked and showing the noble spikes 
of bloom; in front of them three or four rows of Phloxes, 
including, of course, all the best of the late-flowering kinds; 
then Carnations, Roses, &¢. On entering the walled garden 
there is a long range of houses, pits, frames, &c., in which is 
a fine collection of stove and greenhouse plants, Vines, Peaches, 
&@., but none of them in a forward state, everything being 
arranged to suit the visit of the noble proprietor the Duke of 
Buecleuch, who comes here after the London season for shoot- 
ing ; 80 that everything has to be arranged for that time, all 
the requirements of the family during the London season 
being met by the resources of Dalkeith Place near Edinburgh. 
In front of the vineries was a long wide border of Viola cornuta 
Perfection in splendid bloom, the centre filled up with the 
golden variegated Periwinkle and bordered with Alyssum. 
This lasts up to the time of frost, and certainly nothing can 
be more effective. All this country seems to be the very para- 
dise of the Viola tribe, the excess of moisture suiting it well, 
whereas down south they are burned up. There are 48 inches 
of rain at Drumlanrig, while with us not more than 21 or 22 
are the average. All Mr. Thomson’s care has not been able 
to ward off the ravages of the Phylloxera, and one house had 
to be destroyed entirely, the only way of eradicating it being 
to stamp it out. This has been proved to be the experience 
of all our best cultivators, and happy are they who have not 
been required to put this experience to the test. And let me 
Say, as a proof of the manner in which things are done here, 
that the flue of the chimney into which the smoke from the 
furnaces goes is carried half a mile away amongst the woods, 
and that the same is done with the kitchens at the mansion, 
so that no inconvenience from the smoke is felt. 

But it is on leaving the kitchen garden that the special glories 
of the place burst upon you. You enter woodland walks, at 
every turn of which some new point of interest, some glorious 
bit of scenery, bursts upon your view. The extent may be 
gathered from one fact—there are seventy-five miles of drives 
and the same number of miles of grass walks to be kept in 
order. And then all at once your eye rests on the pleasure 


grounds, of which there are fifty acres, some laid out in bed- | 


ding surrounded by grand timber, and with acres of Laurel 


hedging, every bit of which is kept close cut with a clasp knife, } 


no shears being allowed to be used. In the lower gardens (for 
as the house is situated on an eminence the gardens rise up 
in different levels) there are some beds of Heather kept 
closely cut, and the tender lively green of this is very 
charming; in others Oak hedges neatly trimmed are used, and 
Verbena venosa is much more largely employed than I have 
seen it in most southern gardens. Then at another part is 
what is called the Duchegs’s garden, where many of the old- 
fashioned flowers are to be found, and the air is sweet with 
Carnations and other plants such as were to be seen in the 
Lady Corisande’s parterre. Then there is the Sand Garden, 
in which the pattern of the beds is run out in Heather on 
white sand, tons of freestone being broken up every year for 
this purpose. On another terrace one comes to an exquisite 
piece of carpet bedding, arranged with great skill and with 
a true artist’s eye; and then all around the scenery is so 
grand, the setting of the green so perfect, that one is at a 
loss which most to admire—the exquisite taste and refine- 
ment of the gardening or the beauty of the scenery around. 
I need not say that there is a most liberal supply of labour, 
for no place could be kept in the perfect order that this is 
without that. : 

Tam quite aware that this is a very imperfect attempt at 
setting forth the beauties of Drumlanrig. But what can one 
do? How many a time have I read graphic descriptions of 
places, but which when I saw them turned out to be so very 
different to one’s expectations. I would gladly have added an 
engraving from a photograph, but it is forbidden; and I have 
only left to me now to record my obligations for the kindness 


_and hospitality with which I was received by one who holds s0 


high a place in his profession as Mr. Thomson.—D., Deal. 


STRIKING CUTTINGS. 


VaRIouUs modes are adopted in striking cuttings, and the fol- 
lowing American plan is recommended in the Rural New 
Yorker as being simple and effectual :— 

‘A flower-pot 8 inches in diameter answers as well as any 
other size, though of the two a larger rather than a smaller is 
to be preferred. Place an inverted flower-pot saucer within 
the pot, of a size large enough to rest about midway or a little 
below. This serves the threefold purpose of (1) perfect drain- 
age, of (2) affording a firm base for the sand, and of (3) dis- 
pensing with a greater body of sand than can be of any use. 
Of course, other drainage material may be used if saucers are 
not at hand—but we prefer the saucer for the reason that it 
has given us better success. Aside from any philosophical 
causes as to its greater efficacy, its use is less troublesome than 
to half fill the pot with broken crocks, stones, moss, or what 
not ; it is a cleaner method; the weight of the pot is less, and 
that it is more effectual in practice will appear to others as it 
has to us upon giving both a fair comparative trial. When 
there is bottom heat perfect drainage is of little moment, since 
the immense evaporation caused by the heat and shallowness 
of the boxes generally used renders it unnecessary. But with- 
out bottom heat, unless the drainage is perfect, the water very 
soon stagnates, and the resulting acids cause the cuttings to 
damp-off at once. 

“With the space in the pot beneath the inverted saucer empty, 
let us fill to the brim above with coarse sand, as coarse as is 
used for mortar—first sifting and washing it until thoroughly 
cleansed. Place it on a rack or stand in a window which re- 
ceives the merning sun until noon and saturate it with water. 
Another saucer or some other vessel will be required to receive 
it as if passes through. We need not, as when flat boxes are 
employed, so much fear watering too much, because the water 
passes freely away and can neyer become sour. It is only 
necessary, however, to preserve the sand constantly moist. 

“ An 8-inch pot will accommodate twenty cuttings. Make 
them from 2 to 5 inches long, depending, of course, upon what 
they are. At this season of the year more leaves may be per- 
mitted to remain upon them than earlier in the season, when 
the sun is higher and the air less cool and moist. Use a sharp 
knife, and make smooth cuts just beneath the joints or nodes 
—strip off the leaves nearly to the top, and insert them about 
an inch in depth. 

“The development of new leaves or buds will generally in- 
dicate the proper formation of roots, when the cuttings are to 
be pricked out and planted in small pots of rich sandy soil. 

“One of the greatest drawbacks to the thrifty growth of 
house plants is the use of clayey soil that, becoming hard— 
almost solid in fact, is impervious to both air and moisture. 
The plant must suffer, and all the doctoring in the land is not 
going to help it while thus strangled. 

‘*As to the number of leaves to be left upon a cutting, a 
little experience is required to determine. If too many are left 
the cutting is exhausted, and the formation of a callus (which 
is simply the healing-over of the wound) and roots is retarded. 
Tf all the leaves are cut off or too few are left the same effect 
is produced, though from a quite different cause. No better 
hint can be given than that the drooping of the leaves for any 
length of time after the cuttings have been inserted is an in- 
dication that they have too many. Where a leaf is too large 
it may be cut in two, as in the case of Aristolochia sipho (the 
Dutchman’s Pipe), Hydrangea quercifolia, &c.” 


THE OLD MARKET GARDENS anp NURSERIES 
OF LONDON.—No. 12. : 


A sBoranist whose standing in science gives him a right to 
be heard demurs to my assumption that the Blacklands 
estate, situate in Chelsea and Pimlico, was so called because 
the ground was darkened with an undergrowth of a species of 
Heath, probably Erica tetralix. I grant the difficulty there is 
in establishing a negative, and therefore allow my opponent 
all the chances I can; but it by no means follows, because at 
a time when England boasted so few botanists no one recorded 
the occurrence -of this Heath on Chelsea Common and the 
adjacent Blacklands, that the species did not grow there, for 
from more than one reference to this district by historians 
who make no pretensions to be naturalists, we gather that it 
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was covered with Heath and Furze. The Heath, it is true, 
might be the well-known common Ling (Calluna vulgaris); but 
as the E. tetralix has been in recent years obtained from such 
open places in Middlesex as Hounslow and Hampstead Heaths, 
the soil and circumstances of which place them in near relation- 
ship to Chelsea Common as it was in Stuart times, the con- 
jecture that some species of Erica may have grown there freely 
cannot be deemed a very wild one. 

Concerning this Blacklands estate, on a part of which, as 
already stated, the Sloane Street Nursery was formed, it should 


be said farther that when, in the early part of this century, ; 


houses began to spring up on the ‘eligible sites” it offered, a 
large portion of if to the west of Sloane Street still retained a 
semi-rural aspect. A road, now lined with houses and called 
the Marlborough Road, seemingly formed its boundary to the 
west, and itis singular that this road, now of minor importance, 
is of much older date than the far more frequented Sloane 
Street, which leads directly from Hyde Park to the Thames. 
In this road and on the Blacklands property was an old house 
and grounds once belonging to Lady Matthews, then afterwards 
used as a tavern and the ground cleared for a cricket field. 
Whether the next stage in its history was its being built upon 
is not ascertainable ; if intermediately it was occupied by one 
of the market gardeners who had land, some seventy or eighty 
years ago, on the southern side of this estate, it would be 
curious, since we hayé a modern instance in this same neigh- 
bourhood of s nursery ground becoming a cricket field. At 
the period to which I am referring the situation of the private 
residence called tue ‘ Pavilion’? must have been an agreeable 
one, for it had a considerable extent of park-like land belong- 
ing to it, and on three of the sides there must have been 
situate nurseries or market gardens. This ‘‘ Pavilion” is now 
being demolished to make way for a new line of road, and he 
who wills may wander over what yet remains unbuilt upon 
of the grounds, which are memorable because they once bore 
touches of the handiwork of the celebrated ‘‘ Capability Brown,” 
landscape gardener, and, on his own testimony, almost divine 
in the skill he had in making art equal or even surpass nature. 
The unkind -critics, however, made much fun over his land- 
Scape scenery, with its central pond or winding stream, its 
formal tree clumps and background of shrubs. Did he invent 
or only re-introduce here the ‘‘ha-ha fence,” once so admired? 
The chronicles of horticulture are uot clear on the point. 

Of the market gardens once in the angle between Marlborough 
Road and Cadogan Terrace the history is also a blank, unless 
it is to be supposed the King’s Road Gardens extended as 
far northward, which is very unlikely. And I would here take 
the opportunity to say, that towards ascertaining the history 
of nurseries which have long disappeared and left no trace 
the exertions of one individual cannot effect much. There are 
doubtless yet living, and resident in London, persons who 
have recollections of their own of extinct market gardens of 
half a century since, or family traditions going back further 
still, Any duly authenticated facts, if communicated to the 
oftice of this Journal, will be gladly received and acknowledged 
by the author of this series of articles. 

Nearer Knightsbridge, and on rather higher ground, but 
belonging to the Blacklands estate, and north of the ‘ Pa- 
vilion,” was Catleugh’s nursery and market gardens, well 
known in the Georgian era, and not yet out of existence, 
though the land has grown ‘‘ small by degrees and unbeauti- 
fully less.” Hyvergreens and a choice variety of exotics were 
reared here successfully and profitably before the torrent of 
suburban life set westward. Pines also were cultivated largely, 
to find a ready sale when the importation was but small. 
The erection of the church and schools of St. Saviour’s, Upper 
Chelsea, absorbed a part of the land used as a market garden, 
and about six or seven years ago another part was cleared to 
form the Prince’s Cricket Ground, much honoured by fashion- 
able folks of this day. Mrs. Catleugh died five years since, 
and the present owner anticipates that he will have very 
speedily to relinquish, for local improvements demand even 
the small space now cultivated behind Hans Place. Perhaps, 
under circumstances, the disappearance of the nursery is not 
to be regretted, since only one greenhouse survives, and the 
open ground is found chiefly available for the cultivation of— 
Rhubatb. Knightsbridge, let it be observed, must have been 
@ capital screen to the old Chelsea market gardens at the 
period when it had only a house or two upon its edge, and 
thick shrubberies which, rising toward the north and east, 
would shut off the keen winds; forit is quite evident that 
Knightsbridge, which took its name from the king’s or knight’s 


1 


bridge over a little brook, was originally a portion of the same 
large forest which stretched northward from Hyde Park towards 
the hills of Highgate and Hampstead. Many of the trees in 
Knightsbridge were felled during the seventeenth century, and 
an antique plan of this locality, attributed to the end of that 
century, shows two or three plots of Jand laid out in market 
gardens, one of these belonging to a Mr. Calloway, and bearing 
the name of Quail Close, suggesting that partridges used to be 
seen or hunted for there. Mr. Wiltshire also was a holder of 
land, and an entry in the Chelsea records informs us that this 
same Jeremiah Wiltshire (I presume) was fined in 1705, with 
Thomas Robinson, for ‘‘ having made a pond or water-place 
for the rotting of dung, and for having deposited a heap of 
mould on the Common.” Most probably wanting space in 
their ground for the preparation of the manure they employed, 
these gardeners made free with the Common, not meaning any 
harm, and no doubt they paid the fine honourably. But the 
trivial incident illustrates that an era of improvement in plant 
culture was coming on, due to intercourse with the Continent. 
The inhabitants of Chelsea seem at times to have been very 
particular about their Common, and at other times lax, for 
when the above occurred a lease had not long expired by which 
they had let a part of the Common for twenty-one years to 
Abraham Stony, a market gardener and farmer; and from a 
condition that he was to put upon the land a specified quantity 
of manure during the last three years of his ocenpancy, it may 
be supposed thet he cultivated the land and did not merely 
turn it into a pasture, for Chelsea was famous for its cows all 
through the Stuart times, and its repute for custards lasted 
till the reign of George I. 

Changes great and small, as I have hinted, were to be 
ascribed to the revolution of 1688 and the influx of Dutch 
gardeners, and one of the effects was a stimulus given to the 
culture of Asparagus, for it was a much-admired esculent in 
courtly circles. From the mention of it by some writers one 
would almost be inclined to think its season lasted longer then 
than now, when public taste demands a succession of vegetables. 
It is true King William’s mode of eating Asparagus was pecu- 
liar, for he devoured the stalks, and hence guests at the royal 
table felt themselves embarrassed, for to leave one’s- stalks 
upon the plate was as good as implying that His Majesty was 
guilty of an act of indelicacy. And here and there on the 
“Five Fields,’ now covered by the mansions of Belgravia, 
Asparagus was grown in the reigns of William and Anne, per- 
haps later, though the ground was not generally cultivated, 
and much of it continued to be waste or common land until 
the present century had long ceased to be new ; but the earlier 
market gardeners of Chelsea had most of their ground farther 
up the King’s Road, and only cultivated a few patches of 
ground in the ‘‘ Five Fields.” There were some in the reign 
of Charles II., and several of these were living in the time of 
George I., and able to testify from their knowledge and per- 
sonal experience that there was a right of way across the 
“Five Fields,’’ for a succession of attempts was made by 
court officials to exclude gardeners and other persons from 
what was called the ‘‘ King’s Private Road,” and the names of 


the following gardeners can be quoted as uniting with the 


lord of the manor and other Chelsea residents to secure an 
unquestionable right. These names are J. Franklin, EH. 
Anderson, J. Lindford, M. Hutchins, and N. Perritt, all of 
whom either owned land abutting on the ‘ Five Fields,” or 
had for various purposes travelled with their carts or without 
them along a road from which the King wanted to shut out 
the public. And itis a curious bit of history that comes out 
in one of the documents connected with this affair, that a 
great deal of the produce sent to the markets was carried on 
the shoulders of men and women; no doubt the reason was 
that vehicles could not pass through the park, and the roads 
through Westminster were but so-so. The Hutchins family, 
it may be remarked, has had a long connection with Chelsea 
as farmers and market gardeners, and at Chelsea Farm, once 
situate near the Vestry Hall on the opposite side of the King’s 
Road, a notable murder was perpetrated by some Jews. Lind- 
ford the gardener showed some spirit, for it is stated that 
when he met the King’s surveyor he was asked where he was 
going, and he answered he was going to his own land, and the 
surveyor could not stop him nor anyone else; ‘‘ whereupon 
the surveyor said no more.” The gardeners not only won the 
day, but also gained a strip of land which had been taken irom 
them, and the King’s surveyor hed orders to re-open some 
ditches he had filled up. Vegetables,-it would seem, were 
principally cultivated by these gardeners. Some fruit was 
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sent to the market from Chelsea orchards, but they were 
situate further westward towards ‘‘ Little Chelsea,” afterwards 
‘**Brompton,” lastly ‘‘ South Kensington.” The story of the 
nurserymen of Chelsea belongs to a later period, which we 
shall have to consider hereafter.—C. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


THE nursery of Messrs. Veitch at Chelsea can never be 
visited without finding something, especially amongst the 
Orcuins, to admire. A few which are flowering now are the 
Vandas—tricolor, suavis, and cxrulea, which are very fine. 
Mr. Dominy’s grand Cattleya C. exoniensis, and one of its 
charmingly marked parents C. maxima; Oncidium varicosum, 
a@ grand spike; O. leopardinum, extremely rich; Co@loyyne 
Cumingii, waxy white, with lemon-coloured lip, and sweetly 
scented ; and Cypripediums. Lapageria alba in the long cor- 
ridor is also extremely beautiful, the large waxy flowers with 
which the roof is covered producing an effect which cannot be 
equalled by any other greenhouse climber. 


—— We had lately an opportunity of inspecting the new 
CraiatEita Nurseries of Messrs. Ireland & Thomson, Comely 
Bank, Edinburgh, and we were quite surprised to find the 
rapid progress that has been made in the way of getting every- 
thing into working order, especially about the houses. The 
glass ranges are very extensive, and they are all constructed 
on the most improved principles. All the houses are span- 
roofed and exceedingly well adapted for nursery-plant culture, 
being comparatively low in the roofs and glazed with large wide 
panes of glass, which are much more conducive to plant health 
than lofty dark erections. The propagating house and most 
of the other tender-plant houses can be reached from the 
potting shed without going into the open air, and all the 
houses are conveniently placed together. Many of them are 
already well stocked with healthy young stove and greenhouse 
plants. The heating, which extends to some thousands of 
feet of 4-inch piping, is all done with one of the largest of 
Meiklejohn’s improved cruciform boilers, which bears a good 
name in Scotland for its economy and power. 


—— A yew variety of Liz1um avratum hag just been flower- 
ing in Mr. Bull’s nursery at Chelsea, which is so distinct and 
beautiful as to merit special notice. We saw this flower in its 
faded state, and it then measured over 12 inches in diameter. 
It is quite dissimilar from the usual type of L. auratum; 
indeed auratum as applied to this variety becomes an anomaly, 
for there is no ray or spot of yellow, that colour down the 
central petals being substituted by what is now in the flowers’ 
fading state a band of reddish maroon, but when fresh was 
@ rich blood colour. The petals are also heavily spotted with 
the same rich colour. This is a gorgeous Lily, and has been 
recommended by a good authority to be named L. auratum 
¢ruentum. In the same establishment we saw flowering the 
beautiful new Bomarna, B. Carderi, which was so conspicuous 
in Mr. Bull’s group of new plants at the Royal Aquarium on 
May 30th. The plant then was small, and its flowers were 
few, but it is now large, and on one umbel there are twenty- 
three miniature Lapageria-like flowers of a rosy pink colour. 
The plant is trained to the roof of an intermediate house, and 
its flowers are both novel and attractive. It is a very distinct 
plant, and will probably flourish in a greenhouse temperature. 


—— WE are informed that the late Exurprrion at DUNDEE 
‘was, notwithstanding the inclement weather which prevailed 
at the time, financially successful. Thirty thousand persons 
visited the Show, the total amount received being £1700, and 
that after paying prize money to the amount of £1013, and 
other expenses, a satisfactory balance will remain in the hands 
of the managers. A regult so gratifying will afford encourage- 
ment to our enterprising Scottish friends and stimulate them 
to further endeavours in the future. 


— In addition to the greater parks of London vested in 
the Crown, but open to the public, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works state, in the report they have issued this year, that 
there are under their management about 1100 acres of puBLic 
RECREATION GROUNDS in various parts of the metropolis and its 
suburbs. There is Blackheath, comprising 267 acres; Hamp- 
stead Heath, 240 acres; Finsbury Park, 115 acres; Southwark 
Park, 63 acres; Hackney Downs, 50 acres; Well Street (Hack- 
ney) Common, 30 acres; North and South Mill Fields, 57 acres ; 
London Fields, 27 acres; Tooting Beck Common, 144 acres; 
and Tooting Graveney Common, 63 acres. The gardens on 
the Thames Embankment and in Leicester Square present 


14 acres. The remainder of the 1094 acres is made up of 


‘ Clapton Common, Stoke Newington Common, and Shepherd’s 


Bush Common. 


Turez Musnrooms close together at Dunlaven, Ire- 
land, were of the following great weights and dimensions. 
They were common field Mushrooms. The weight of the first 
was 123 ozs., and its circumference 27 inches; the second, 
103 ozs., and circumference 21 inches; and the third, 7 ozs. 
in weight and 18 inches in circumference. 


— On the 21st inst. the Master (Mr. J. Stroud) and the 
municipal members of the Fruiterers’ Company waited upon 
the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, and, in accordance with 
an ancient custom annually observed, presented for the accept- 
ance of the Lady Mayoress and himself a splendid assortment 
of all the cHoIcE FRUITS OF THE SEASON. The gift, which was 
very tastefully laid out in the saloon, included Pine Apples, 
Melons, Pears, Damsons, Figs, Apples, Grapes, and Walnuts. 
The Master, addressing the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress, 
assured them that it gave the Fruiterers’ Company great 
pleasure to tender year after year their respectful homage to 
the Chief Magistrate of the City, and their only regret was 
that having neither orchards nor vineyards of their own, they 
could not describe the fruit as ‘home-grown.’ The Lord 
Mayor, in a few appropriate sentences, thanked the Company 
for their valuable and seasonable gift, which annually and 
pleasantly connected their Guild with the head of the Corpora- 
tion of London for the time being, and added that, also follow- 
ing the ancient custom, he would have the honour of enter- 
taining the Company at dinner at the Mansion House in the 
course of the next month. After taking some light refresh- 
ments the Company retired. It was formerly the practice 
for a staff of gaily-dressed porters walking in single file to 
bring the fruit through the City from Farringdon Market; and 
the Lady Mayoress, it is said, not only gave each carrier a 
bottle of wine to take home in his empty basket, but, as the 
Ceremonial Book has it, ‘‘ regaled’’ them with a dinner. 


NOTES on VILLA anp SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


Fiorist FLowEers and BEeppine Piants.—After this month 
is out the winter culture of plants under these two headings 
may be said to have commenced. Heavy rains and cold nights 
with sharp white frosts which may come at any moment, 
suggest that it is best to be on the safe side by placing the 
plants under glass coverings where the lights can be thrown off 
in fine days and put on at nights, admitting air all night if the 
weather should be suitable. 

Amongst the most prominent of winter-flowering plants ure 
Primulas. These should mostly be establishing themselves 
in their flowering pots, and the plants should almost have at- 
tained their full growth. They should now be protected both 
by day and night, and be kept as near the glass as possible so 
that the plants may not be drawn. A span-roofed glass case 
placed on a bed of coal ashes is one of the best structures for 
them. These cases are shallow and allow of air being admitted 
under them, and as they also admit plenty of light all round, 
they are particularly suitable for preserving the lower foliage of 
the plants. The second batch of plants, a few of which ought 
always to be grown to come in with bulbs towards the spring, 
must be kept growing all through next month as fast as possible, 
and after being put into their winter quarters be kept rather 
moderately watered, and have the flower stems picked off till 
the days begin to lengthen in January, when the plants may be 
allowed to flower. Weak guano water applied twice a-week after 
the plants show signs of flowering greatly improves the plants 
and flowers. Particular care is necessary in watering Primulas ; 
for if the plants should happen to be potted rather low the 
water overflows their necks, and if allowed to lodge there the 
chances are that the plants will die-off in considerable numbers. 
A light soil potted rather firmly with the necks of the plants 
nearly level with the rim of the pot and good drainage are very 
essential in growing Primulas. They do not need so muc: 
water as some plants, but it must pass away quickly. ? 

Cinerarias are also important plants for flowering in winter 
and spring. They ought to be at once shifted into their flower- 
ing pots ; and although these plants grow most freely in the open 
air during September, it is not safe to trust them out much 
longer. The soil they do well in is composed of two parts of 
turfy loam—if laid up for a year so much the better—one part of 
sandy fibrous peat, and another part of well-decayed leaf soil, 
adding before potting a liberal admixture of sand. I like also 
to add a little powdered charcoal both in the soil and drainage. 
Cinerarias should be potted firmly, as the roots are fine and 
take hold of the soil much bétter than when potted lightly. 
After potting place the plants on an ash bottom in a cold frame, 
and after a few days if the weather is mild let them have a little 
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air under the frame as well as at the top. These plants make 
their leaves close on the top of the soil, therefore before watering 
examine the soil of each pot to make sure that water is needed. 
Roots are also produced on the surface of the soil. These roots 
must be taken care of, as no doubt from them the fine, broad, 
stout foliage is supported. All suckers or side shoots may be 
taken off, as the plants grow sufficiently large for decorative pur- 
poses without them. Cinerarias are in many places kept in 
good health in cold frames all through the winter; at any rate 
they do better in such places than on the dry boarded stages of 
a greenhouse. If kept in frames they must be sufficiently pro- 
tected from frost, and have all decayed matter carefully re- 
moved from them. 

Calceolarias, too, will now need some attention. Ours are 
pricked-out in pans and protected with hand-lights. They grow 
more during winter than at any other time. They, too, will do 
wonderfully well in a frame in winter, and do not mind a little 
moisture on the foliage provided it is not stagnant. They must 
be shifted into larger pots as soon as the roots reach the sides 
of the small pots, not allowing them to become matted together, 
or the plants stop growing and send-up flowering shoots ; but if 
shifted judiciously and the flowering shoots are picked off, very 
fine plants are produced which flower in April and May. In the 
spring when the days have become warm a sprinkling cf water 
over the plants and around the pots helps to strengthen the 
foliage very much. They must have plenty of air, and a tem- 

erature of 45° or 50° will grow them well. Two-thirds of rich 

ight loam, the rest leaf soil and sand, or if no leaf soil is at 
hand, one part of very dry flaky cow dung sifted through a fine- 
meshed sieve, adding a little charcoal as stated for the Cine- 
raria, will be very suitable, and in this compost the plants ought 
to thrive well, 
_ Chrysanthemums now require training, as they are just grow- 
ing into large plants and are setting their flower buds. Use as 
few sticks as possible ; the disturbed foliage will return to its 
natural position after tying. Each shoot should be tied outside 
of the sticks in order to hide them as much as possible. Now is 
the time to give these plants weak liquid manure twice a-week, 
which will help to keep the leaves healthy and assist in swelling 
the flower buds. If dry days should come on the plants must 
be sprinkled overhead in the afternoon, for if a plant loses its 
foliage before flowering it is an unsightly plant, and will not 
flower in any way satisfactorily. If it is required to have plants 
in small pots many of the medium-sized shoots should be taken 
out, and in order to have fine large flowers some of the buds 
will need thinning-ont, but in our case we want us many flowers 
a8 we can possibly produce. 

Beppinc Puants.—Complete the propagating as quickly as 
possible, and where there is no room to put the cuttings under 
glass they ought to be arranged in beds, and have a covering of 
canvas placed over the glass at night. Our Geraniums, Verbenas, 
&c., are all exposed outdoors and most of them are rooted. We 
have already had slight frosts, which have altered the colour of 
Alternantheras and some other’ tender plants, which is a hint 
that a watch must be kept, and shelter must be in readiness for 
plants which we wish to preserve. Heliotropes, Nasturtiums, 
Lobelias, Verbenas, Alternantheras, Mesembryanthemums, Abu- 
tilons, Salvias, Petunias, and other softwooded plants have been 
put in thickly in pots; these plants will be considered as store 
plants through the winter, and will be potted-off early in the 
spring and propagated from as quickly as possible. We have 
not room to treat them more liberally. A few old frames are in 


readiness to receive old plants that are to be taken up from the 


beds. Dahlias, Salvias, &c., will be stored in a dry shed. 
Our attention will next be turned to preparing a place for 
bedding Calceolaria cuttings. The plants will be left as long as 
- possible, and the cuttings will be taken just before frost and 
inserted in frames. At the same time cuttings of the Golden 
Chickweed, Pansies of the common sorts, Gazanias, Gnapha- 
liums, and Alyssums will be put in, for we find all these to keep 
well with the Calceolarias. The cuttings of Calceolarias and 
Alyssums will not bear the sun, therefore these are put in 
together so as to be shaded; the others are not shaded at all. 
A bed of soil is made up, and a frame placed upon it and filled- 
up with good cuttings, the soil being within a few inches of the 
glass, and the cuttings generally root quickly and well.—THomas 
CORD. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Usuauy at this season of the year there is plenty of vacant 
ground requiring to be dug or trenched, and when time can be 
spared it is always best to trench vacant ground instead of 
digging it; and just a word in passing about trenching. Asa 
matter of course, if this can be done early in the autumn when 
the ground is dry, 80 much the better in many ways—it is better 
for wheeling the manure, so is it easier to move soil that is 
comparatively dry than when it is saturated with water, and in 
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early spring soil that has been worked in the autumn is much 
better adapted for all kinds of crops than that worked in the 
dead of winter. Further, it is not uncommon for men to be sent 
to trench a piece of ground that has been made hard by frequently 
trampling upon it, and they fork the hard lumps into the bottom 
of the trenches without taking any pains to break them up. The 
proper thing to do with hard ground is to fork it up, first break- 
ing the top spit well during the process. If the ground can lie 
a week or two in this state so much the better. Another object 
to be attained by trenching is to give a larger dressing of manure 
to the ground than could be applied if it had only been dug. 
A good way to apply the manure is to spread a thick coating 
over the surface of the soil, and as the first spit of earth is 
forked into the opening that has been made at one end of the 
ground, the manure becomes mixed with it. The loose soil 
should then be thrown in with a spade or shovel, another 
dressing of manure may be placed over this, then a spit of earth, 
and another shovelling from the bottom of the trench to finish. 
It is a further advantage to fork-up the hard bottom. In this 
way, by taking two spits and two shovellings, the ground is 
stirred-up to the depth of over 2 feet. If the ground requires 
digging only, let it be done to a uniform depth and as neatly 
as possible, and whether it is dug or trenched it ought to be left 
perfectly level. 

The dry weather has been very favourable for earthing-up 
Celery. It is too early yet to earth-up the general crop, but 
that required, say, a month or six weeks hence, may now be 
earthed-up. In our district it is quite necessary to water late 
crops to prevent them from running to seed. Celery requires 
@ considerable supply of water at the roots, and when soil has 
been added to it for a distance up the stem the surface may be 
quite moist, and underneath where the fibrous roots are at 
work the ground may be quite drained of moisture. If the 
ground is not yet prepared for spring Cabbages it ought to be 
done at once. A good dressing of manure is necessary, as the 
Cabbage is a very gross feeder, and the quality is deteriorated 
when the plants are grown in poor soil. The hoe should be 
freely used amongst autumn-sown Onions, Spinach, Lettuce, and 
other crops. 

MELONS AND CUCUMBERS. 

So far the weather has been all that can be wished for the 
ripening of Melons and the growth of Cucumber plants; for 
without vigorous growth good-flavoured and handsome Cucum- 
bers are not possible. When the Melons are grown in houses 
properly constructed and well heated the requisite night tem- 
perature, 65°, can easily be kept up, and if the fruit is ripening 
a little air should be admitted all night at the apex of the 
roof; but artificial heat, though necessary to obtain good Melons 
at this season, cannot compensate for want of sunshine, and it 
is principally on the amount of sunshine the plants receive that 
the flavour of the fruit depends. The plants should be well 
watered at the roots until the fruit is within a week of changing, 
and no more ought to be given, and it will not be necessary now 
to throw much water about on the paths and walls of the houses. 
Melons in frames are not likely to be of good flavour, for long 
and cold nights tell upon the plants. If the night temperature 
should continue to fall as low as 45° it is of much advantage to 
throw a mat over the frame, and the heat might be further 
kept up by a lining of hot manure, leaves, or the sweepings from 
the lawn. 

Our Cucumber plants in the house have continued to bear 
abundantly since March, and the vigorous growth they now 
make gives promise that they would bear until March comes 
round again. Messrs. Kelway of Langport sent seeds of two 
new varieties for trial. Both of them have turned out well, and 
have held their own against Tender and True, which was planted 
with them for comparison. Kelway’s Conqueror is a very 
prolific variety, and is distinct from any other sort that has 
been grown at Loxford. It resembles in many respects a variety 
that is grown to a large extent in the neighbourhood of Chelten- 
ham, and that has been frequently exhibited under the name of 
Dreadnought. It is an excellent Cucumber both for summer 
and winter use. The other sort on being compared with Tender 
and True is so like it that many persons have been deceived 
and thought that it was that sort. Itis strong in growth, bears 
freely in winter as well as summer, and is also well adapted for 
exhibition. Mr. Kelway has named it Kelway’s New Winter 
Cucumber. 

We shall clear out our old plants in a few weeks, and plant 
the same varieties again. The plants have been raised from 
seeds, and will come into bearing a few weeks after they are 
planted out. We pot the plants on into 8 and 9-inch pots. 
What with syringing and moisture in the house, the glass over 
the plants has been quite obscured with a greenish substance 
that generally accumulates when the glass cannot be washed. 
When the old plants are removed it will give us a chance to 
have a thorough clean-out—both glass and woodwork will be 
washed over with warm soft water. 


ORCHARD HOUSE. 
All the fruit has been gathered now and tho trees repotted 
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It is better to repot annually than it is to surface or top-dress 
the trees. Somehow worms will work up into the pots, and in 
other ways the drainage becomes choked in the course of twelve 
months, and with the annual potting fresh soil is placed all 
round and under the roots, whereas by merely digging out a 
certain quantity from the top and partly down the sides the 
fresh soil does not come into immediate contact with the roots. 
We always repot before the leaves fall—indeed, no time is lost, 
so that the potting, as it has been this season, has been finished 
by the middle of September. The trees are now making plenty 
of fresh roots, and they will be well established before the cold 
weather sets in. The secret of success in potting at a time 
when the trees are in full leaf is to take care that the leaves do 
not suffer. It is not necessary to shade the glass, but simply 
kesp the ventilators a little close and the leaves moist by fre- 
quent dewings overhead with the fine rose of the syringe or 
garden engine. When the new rootlets are formed the trees 
require plenty of water at the roots. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

We are rather short of fine flowers at this season in the green- 
house, but when this is the case those that we do have are more 
highly valued. A number of plants of Bouvardia Vreelandii 
and B. jasminiflora had been out of doors during the summer ; 
they are now either in flower or in bud, and a continued suc- 
cession of them will be obtained until Christmas. For variety 
B. Hogarth, with bright red flowers, is very useful for cutting. 

Neriwm Oleander has been in flower for a month, and the 
plants look as if they would produce a succession for a month 
or six weeks longer. This fine old plant is not so much grown 
as it ought to be. Cuttings struck at this time last year now 
flower freely in 6-inch pots, and old bushes liberally treated 
make exceedingly handsome objects in the greenhouse or con- 
servatory. One not unfrequently sees them producing plenty 
of leaves and long willow-like growths with few flowers. This 
is because the plants have not been allowed a season of rest. 
When the plants have finished flowering a good place for them 
is a cool dry vinery, and no more water ought to be given than 
just sufficient to prevent the plants from flagging. During the 
growing season water should be plentifully supplied to them. 
The Oleander does well in a compost of sound turfy loam with a 
md part of turfy peat and a little decayed frame manure added 
oO it. 

Stage Pelargoniums have been repotted, using clean pots a 
size smaller than the plants were grown in previously. The 
large exhibition plants are grown in pots 8} inches in diameter, 
and it is astonishing to see the immense plants quite 18 feet 
in circumference, furnished with hundreds of well-developed 
trusses of flowers, and at the same time healthy green leaves in 
pots of this size. In order to produce fine plants the potting 
material must be of the best, and manure water has to be liber- 
ally supplied. Such plants must be turned out of their pots now; 
a large proportion of the roots and exhausted soil should be re- 
moved, and the plants be repotted into pots 7 inches in diameter. 
The plants should be repotted when the growths are an inch 
long. If the growths become too long the plant suffers when 
the roots are reduced. A very good compost for stage Pelar- 
goniums is good turfy loam four parts, one part decayed manure, 
and one part leaf soil. The loam should be of a moderately 
clayey nature, and when this is the case a sufficient quantity of 
silver sand should be added to keep it open. An 8-inch potful 
of bone dust should be added to each barrowload of the loam. 
Fancy Pelargoniums do not succesd in a compost so strong 
as. tte above, and a little more sand should be added to the 
soil. 

Training specimen plants of Chrysanthemums and looking 
over those plants grown for the beauty and size of their flowers, 
removing all superfluous buds, and dusting with tobacco powder 
where there is any appearance of green fly, are matters which 
are now receiving our attention.—J. Doueuas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


William Knight, Floral Nurseries, Hailsham, Sussex.—Cata- 
logue of Roses, Conifere, Fruit Trees, &c. 

Samuel Yates, 16 and 18, Old Millgate, Manchester.—Z llws- 
trated Catalogue of Dutch and other Flower Roots. 


* 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SECRETARIES Will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 
ALEXANDRA PanAce (Potatoes). September 28th and 29th. Mr. John 


McKenzie, 1 and 2, Great Winchester Street Buildings, London, E.0. 
Hutu. October 10th, 11th, and 12th. Mr, J. Chappell, 96, Prospect Street, 


Sec. 

NortsHamprTon (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Seo. 

LovGHsBorovuGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 21st. Mr. John 


West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 
Mareate. August 29th, 1877. Mr. C.D. Smith Hon. Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


'* * All correspondence should be directed either to ‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘ The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unayoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


APPLES WaNTED.—Several correspondents would be obliged by “J. J., 
Lancashire,” stating where Domino, Greasy Coat, Pike’s Pearmain, &c., can 
be purchased. 


APPLES AND PEARS (Rev. R. G.).—Write to Messrs. Webber & Co., Middle 
Ayenue, Covent Garden Market. 


Proum TREE THROWING-UP SucKERS (F. M.).—Just in proportion to the 
number thrown up is the tree injured by them. The bast way is to work 
down, and cut them off close to the roots from where they spring; the usual 
way is to chop them off carefully with aspade. You may either prune the 
tree now or any time through the winter. 


OLDEST VARIETY OF THE APPLE (Devon).—We cannot tell which is the 
oldest variety still in cultivation, but we do not think it is the Golden Pippin 
We do not know which of our present Pearmains is that mentioned more 
than five centuries since, or whether new varieties have had that name ap- 
plied. In the reign of Edward I. Walter de Hevene held the manor of Run- 
ham in Norfolk on condition that he rendered to the king annually two 
measures (muta) of Pearmain cider. 


RAsPBERRY CULTURE (M. C. Ellis).—There is no special treatment re- 
quired to grow Raspberries if the soil is suitable. They like soil deep, rich, 
and moist. From four to six canes is a sufficient number from. one stool. 
Have you good varieties? If you have them not, try Fastolff, Carter’s Pro- 
lific, and Red Antwerp. 


Pears AND PLumMs FoR EspaLIERS (Idem).—Pears: Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Marie Louise, Doyenné du Comice, Winter 
Nelis, aud Joséphine de Malines. Plums: Victoria, Prince Englebert, Green 
Gage, Kirke’s, Jefferson’s, and Coe’s Golden Drop. 


Fruit TREES FOR UPRIGHT ConDONS (Durham).— Pear trees are best 
adapted for this purpose, but in your district it would be as well to try a few 
of the finer sorts of Apples. We should plant of Pears—Beurré d’Amanlis, 
Louise Bonne of Jersey, Beurré Hardy, Van Mons Léon Leclerc, Madame 
Treyve, Easter Beurré, Doyenné du Comice, Glou Morceau, Bergamotte 
d@’Esperen, Marie Louise, Winter Nelis, Suffolk Thorn, and Beurré Diel. 
Of Apples—Kerry Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Golden Pippin, Ribston Pippin, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, Nonpareil, Braddick’s Nonpareil, Margil, Mannington’s 
Pearmain, and Sturmer Pippin. 

LeEan-To Peacu House (Fommy).—Your back wall being 12 feet high, and 
the width of the house 10 feet, we should have 3 feet of front lights upon 
10 to 12 inches of masonry above ground, the whole of the front lights to 
open, and corresponding lights at the top of the house, also opening the full 
length. We should have trees upon the back wall for at least a time, as 
they will bear well until too much shaded by the trees in front; andif you 
wish to retain the trees upon the back wall in a fruitful state, the trees upon 
the trellises in front must not be allowed to extend more than two-thirds 
the extent of the roof. The trellis should be 15 inches from the glass. You 
will have room for six trees, three in front and the same number at back, 
or you may have eight at 12 feet apart. The best Peaches are Dr. Hogg, 
Crawford’s Early, Grosse Mignonne, and Noblesse, to succeed which are 
Barrington and Princess of Wales. Nectarines—Lord Napier, Pine Apple, 
Elruge, and Violette Hative. See also Mr. Taylor’s list of successional 
Peaches in the present issue. 


VINES FOR VINERY (Idem).—You will only have room for four Vines upon 
the front, and they would not succeed well upon the back wall. Black 
Hamburgh and Muscat of Alexandria are the best of all Grapes. We should 
have two Black Hamburghs, one Madresfield Court, and one Muscat of 
Alexandria, or Foster’s White Seedling if you do not intend to ripen with 
heat. 


SEEDLING BEconta (Typo).—It is quite a novel form, and as the plant is 
of good habit may prove an acquisition. : 

EVERGREEN CREEPER FoR Porcs (D. D.).—Not one of the Tropsolums 
would serve your purpose, as frost is not excluded. The Ivish Ivy is the most 
desirable. For deodorising any charcoal in powder is effective. 


Forcrnc RuvupBars (A Young Amatewr).—We do not understand what is 
meant by a “tunnel,” but we apprehend it is constructed of fermenting 
materials, and is made as follows:—The space for the Rhubarb is marked 
out by stakes being driven into the ground, a dry sheltered situation being 
chosen, and are kept 8 to 3 feet 6 inches above ground. The sides of the bed 
are formed by nailing any old slabs of wood to the stakes, not being par- 
ticular about the boards being close; all that is needed is to have the sides 
and ends sufficiently stable to keep the fermenting material from the enclosed 
space, which may be 3 to 4 feet wide, and of any length desired. The Rhu- 
barb roots are put in the bed rather closely together, but so as to admit of 
some rich soil being placed between and all around them, the soil being ina , 
thoroughly moist state and made compact about the roots. The sides of tho 
frame have fermenting material placed against them, the top being covered 
with slabs, and covered ina similar manner to the sides, a heap of fermenting 
material being raised around and over the bed so as to produce a tempera- 
ture in the “‘ tunnel” not exceeding 65°. In this way fine stalks of Rhubarb 
may be had in three weeks to amonth. The end of November or early in 
December is a good time to commence forcing. The best heating material is 
an admixture of stable litter with leaves, but sweetened stable dung answers 
well. 

HERBACEOUS CaLcEoLARIAS Damping oFF (HZ. H. S8.).—The atmosphero 
has probably been very moist and close, or damping has resulting from too 
frequent and heavy waterings. There is no book treating separately on soft- 
wooded plants. 
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WINTERING SEMPERVIVUM CALIFORNICUM, WIGANDIAS, AND CANNAS 
(A. B.).—Sempervivum californicum is quite hardy in well-drained soil, but 
if you have the offsets in pots they may be wintered in a cold frame or house, 
keeping rather dry. The Wigandias should be taken up and potted before 
frost, and be afforded a light airy position in a house from which frost is 
excluded. We should not cut back until spring, and then encourage fresh 
growth in a hotbed, hardening well off before planting out. The Cannas 
should haye the roots taker up after the first frost, be laid in a shed a fow 
days to dry, and be packed away in sand in a place safe from frost, potting 
them in March and forwarding in a hotbed. 

TROPEOLUM SPECIOSUM AND T. PENTAPHYLLUM (Franklin).—Keep them 
in the pots over the winter in the greenhouse, and plant out in spring—late 
in March or early in April. T. speciosum flourishes best in peat soil, and would 
be most likely to thrive with yon upon a west aspect. Planted in an American 
bed the shoots should ramble over the plants, and when in bloom in late 
summer they produce a fine effect. T. pentaphyllum will now be growing, 
and should be planted out if you intend to treat it as a hardy subject, but 
we should give it a position in a cool airy part of the greenhouse. If planted 
outdoors a south aspect should be afforded it. 

BovussINGAULTIA BASELLOIDES (Idem).—We think the spotted condition 
of the leaves is due to excessive moisture, especially over the foliage, which 
should not be syringed, the foliage being of a thick texture. Wealso think you 
haye overwatered the roots, though when growing freely the plant requires to 
be copiously watered, but to be kept rather dry in winter. We should prefer 
planting it out, training the shoots to a pillar or trellis in a light airy posi- 
tion. It flowers in late summer or early in autumn, and is very fine, 

Soor Water (Idem).—Atter being allowed to settle the clear liquid is good 
for syringing with, but for watering the liquid should be well stirred up each 
timo itis used. The ‘‘ scum” may be removed from the surface of the pots 
by a sharpened label, the flat end formed into a wedge. There is always 
some insoluble parts resulting of burnt soot or ash, but these may be avoided 
by placing the soot in a hair bag or stocking. Soot water will keep over a 
lengthened period, but is best fresh. 

Tausa Lopsu—Sowine Hotty Berries (W. C.).—The seeds in the cones 
of Thuja Lobbii are abortive. The Holly berries kept two years in sand may 
be sown any time between now and March. We should sow in November. 


DaHLIAS FOR Exursirron (B. B.),—The best twenty-four show and twelve 
fancy Dahlias are the following:—Show: Barmaid, Royal Purple, Samuel 
Plimsoll, Acme of Perfection, Arbitrator, Charles Turner, Cremorne, George 
Goodall, Herbert Turner, James Cocker, James Service, John Dunnington, 
Jobn Standish, Julia Wyatt, Lady Gladys Herbert, Leah, Mrs. Boston, Mrs. 
Henshaw, John Bennett, Prince Arthur, Thomas Goodwin, William Pringle 
Laird, Yellow Standard, Toison d@’Or. Fancy varieties: Mrs. Standish, 
Henry Glasscock, Dolly Varden, Ebor, Egyptian Prince, Flossie Williams, 
Grand Sultan, Laura Haslam, Mies Lilly Large, Mrs. Saunders, Pauline, and 
Rey. J.B. M.Camm. Transplant your Roses in November. 


SEEDLING Fucusra (Darlingtonian). —Its semi-double sepals are un- 
common, but the beauty of the flower is not improved by them. 


Limine A GARDEN (Artwrus)—Now and in the spring lime should be 
applied in the evening to destroy slugs. Put on the lime, and add stable 
Manure the next morning. Make the surface of the ground quite white 
with the lime. Peruse Mr. Abbey’s article on “ Lime {and its Application” 
in No. 795, the issue of June 22nd of the present year. 


Puantine CLemAtises (8. W.).—The best time to plant is in March, 
though by purchasing now it is likely you may secure better plants. They 
may be wintered with the pots plunged in ashes in a frame or in a sheltered 
situation outdoors. 

HARDINESS OF CAMPANULA CALYCANTHEMA (Idem),— These varieties of 
Canterbury Bells are perfectly hardy, requiring a rather light well-drained soil. 

WINTERING SEEDLING Pansies, ko. (A Reader).— Your position being 
bleak we should prick the Pansies out on’a sheltered border ix a rather light 
well-drained soil, and plant them in spring where they are required to 
flower. The ‘ Gillies,’ which we presume are Carnations, Sweet Williams, 
&e., plant now where they are to flower, or they may be planted in spring, 
moving them with balls. 

SILENE PENDULA compacta (C, Y.).—It is perfectly hardy, especially in a 
onederately light and dry” soil. Plant out in October where intended to 
flower. 

TRANSPLANTING RosES ON Manertr (Idem).—Take them up carefully in 
November or early in December, and if they have fo be removed a distance 
wrap the rootsin straw and mats to keep them from the air and frosts. Plant 
as deeply as before and mulch well. Defer pruning until late, and cut back 
rather closely. They will afford good blooms. 


EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS (Old Suwbscriber).—There is considerable differ- 
ence between the winters of Italy and those of England. In this country it 
does not succeed as a hardy tree except in a very warm situation and dry, so 
that the growths made are well ripened. We haye seen it thriving in a cold 
owes: It requires a moist situation, and a wall with protection, or a green- 

ouge. 

Remoyine WaTER FRoM Som (W.).—Nothing will do so so efficiently as 
drainage, the want of which we presume is the cause of your soil not being 
dry. If the ground, however, does not suffer from stagnant water, the staple 
cf the soil may be improyed by an admixture of old mortar rubbish and ashes, 
November is the best time to transplant Roses, or as soon as possible after a 
majority of their leaves have fallen. 


RETAINING THE AUTUMN TinTS OF LEAVES (B. Hindley).—It can only be 
done, so far as we are aware, by drying the leaves between sheets of blotting 
paper, changing them to dry sheets daily. The sheets should be dry and 
pressed firmly, and relaxing the pressure after the leaves cease to moisten the 
paper, placing them thinly between sheets of paper afterwards, 


Pear EATEN (Idem).—The Pear has the appearance of being eaten by 
wasps, bluebottle flies probably assisting. It is probable that birds may 
haye begun the mischief by pecking at the fruit, complete devastation being 
effected by the wasps. 

Funeus on Lawn (S. M. H.).—Sow common salt over it when the fungi 
appear at the rate of ten bushels per acre. 

ARRANGEMENT OF Fruit Room (Constant Reader.).—The walls are suffi- 
ciently thick. We advise you to skirt the wall with boards, and plaster the 
roof as you propose. The floor, we think, will answer as it is. If you find 
the damp injures the fruit then you can lay down boards. - 


Names or Pxuants (7. §.).—Acanthus spinosus, Prickly Aoanthus, 
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POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


CAN A POULTRY FARM PAY ?—No. 1. 


Tus question has been fully answered in the affirmative by 
our neighbours the French. Hitherto with us the attempts have 
ended more or less in failure; but is that a reason, if a proper 
method is adopted and due care and supervision exercised, that 
we should not succeed inthe future? From the accounts I have 
before me of the French poultry farms I gather that if we follow 
their example and breed for sale, just as ordinary farmers do 
their sheep and oxen, there is no apparent reason why a fairly 
remunerative profit should not be realised by poultry farmers 
in this country. My belief is that all attempts hitherto in Great 
Britain have been undertaken and carried out on fallacious 
bases. The mania for prize-winning and fancy exhibiting has 
helped to bar success. Again, too expensive and elaborate build- 
ings, &c., have been another cause of failure. Look to some of 
our most successful breeders: ordinary wooden houses have been 
enough for them, and their birds have everywhere gained com- 
mendation. Let, therefore, economy and real, not elaborate, 
efficiency be our aim. 

1st, Let there be plenty of space in the open runs. The 
poultry will find for themselves much good and wholesome 
natural food, and so save extra feeding. 2nd, Let the home 
feeding be regular and liberal, but not excessive; your birds then 
will always be in good health and condition. 8rd, Whether you 
purpose producing eggs or meat for the table, choose suitable 
breeds for each object. Do not, however, use too many differ- 
ent breeds, as that involves complications in your houses, yards, 
and accommodation generally. 4th, Let your personal super- 
vision be constant, and employ only the best and most trust- 
worthy assistants. 

I have lately read with pleasure in Mr. L. Wright’s book on 
poultry of the Bellair (French) farm, that if intending poultry 
farmers here took this as their model, and only improved upon 
it so far as their own experience and that of celebrated poultry 
breeders suggested, they would soon haye a sound system to 
work on and success be assured. 

To take another line of argument. A farm, say, of fifteen or 
twenty acres will only support a certain number of sheep or 
oxen according to its fertility of soil; all other feeding stuff, oil 
cake, &c., will have to be paid for extra, and that in high pro- 
portion. Calculate out the product of this in beef and mutton 
for the market. So many oxen or sheep of such and such weight 
can be raised, but what can we say of poultry? In this case so 
much does not depend on the quality and richness of soil; and 
a greater weight of poultry at less cost, as I purpose showing in 
my next article, will be raised than could be of beef or mutton. 

Poultry, it is true, are liable to disease, 80 are sheep and oxen. 
With twenty acres, too, if properly managed nearly every requi- 
site might be raised for the stock kept. Could this be done in 
ordinary farming? Byres, cattle-steading, granaries, would in 
the case of an ordinary farm be on a much larger and more 
expensive scale than need be for a poultry farm. 

There is only one question that seems to me of vital import- 

ance now left for consideration—Is there a good and conveniently 
situated market for your poultry, easy of access, and where fair 
wholesale prices can be obtained? If so, I can see no reason 
to doubt success. 
_ Ihave for the last eight or ten years raised poultry in a large 
way for my own consumption (selling only at times the surplus), 
frequently having three or four hundred birds young and old in 
my yards, and averaging over five thousand eggs per annum, 
with always a fair supply during winter from young pulleis. 
The direct gain in money was comparatively small, inasmuch 
as my runs were contracted, so entailing extra feeding, and little 
produce went to market, and that not of the best description ; 
but indirectly my butcher’s book was greatly relieved, andI 
always had a pleasant variety of food for the table. I bred 
Houdans, Brahmas, Chinese and common Geese, Peruvian and 
common Ducks. 

As to the question of breeding for actual profit, I have not 
hitherto tried it; but so convinced am I from my past experi- 
ence as an amateur that it will or should pay that I intend 
shortly, in conjunction with a friend of mine, to undertake 
poultry farming on a fairly large scale, beginning moderately at 
first,5 and eventually, if successful, extending our sphere of 
action. 

So far I have given you and your readers my ideas and expe- 
rience, hoping that others will take up this question and give 
us the benefit of their advice: in any case they must look 
upon the question in the proper light—viz., profit and loss.— 
G. R. Harriort, Killmore. 


= 


Norrinenam Pouttry anp Piczon SHow.—The Dog, Cat, and 
Poultry Show to be held at Nottingham in October, is not under 
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the auspices of the Committee of the Nottingham Poultry Show, 
which, we believe, will be held towards the end of the year. 


NORTHALLERTON POULTRY SHOW. 


THE annual meeting of the Northallerton Agricultural Society 
came off on the 22nd inst., when the entries were greatly in ad- 
vance of those of any previous year. Some capital pens were 
provided, and protected with canvas and placed in the open air, 
The day was very fine, so that the poultry did not suffer from 
exposure. : ‘ 

Dorkings are largely kept in the locality, and the class was a 
very good one, old birds carrying off the first and chickens the 
second prizes. Game were also a fair lot; first old Brown Reds, 
and second chickens of that variety. Cochins, very good old 
birds being ahead here also, the cup for best pen going to these. 
Brahmas not good, but there were some moderate Polish. 
Most of the Hamburghs were out of feather, but the first-prize 
winners were well-known birds of high quality. Bantams poor 
except the winners in the Variety class; first Silver Sebrights, 
and second Blacks in deep moult. Ducks very good in all classes. 
The first in the Variety class a neat pair of Hast Indian. Turkeys 
were a grand lot, and Geese also good. 

In Pigeons the first-prize Carriers were very promising young 
birds, and the Pouters were good as a class; first Black, and 
second Blue Pied. In Jacobins first and second Reds, good in 
all points; rest only moderate. In Tumblers was a pair of 
young Almonds, cock very promising. Fantails a good class, 
but the wind used them ill, and made them difficult to judge. 
Turbits also a fair lot of thirteen pens; first Blue and second 
Reds. Magpies all Blacks, very good throughout, but the pick 
of the Show was a pair of White African Owls in the Variety 
class, which were a really grand pair, and very much like the 
cup-winners at Middleton-in-Teesdale. 

POULTRY.—Dorxinas.—1, J. White. 2, A. Jackson. Gamu.—l, W. Young- 
husband. 2, W. Bearpark. SpanisH.—l, H Dale. 2, J. Robson, CooHIns.— 
1, G. H. Proctor. 2, C. Sidgwick. BranMas.—l, J. Cass. 2, T. P. Carver. 
Poxanps.—land 2, T. P. Carver. Hansurcus.—Gold-spangled.—l, T. P. Carver. 
2, J. Johnson. Silver-spangled.—l and 2, W. Bearpark. Gold-pencilled.— 
1,T.P. Carver. 2,G.Kidson. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, T. P. Carver. 2, Col. 
Cathcart. Bantams.—Game.—1 and 2, G. Carter. Any other variety.—1, T. P. 
Carver. 2, R. H. Ashton. Duoxs.—Rouen.—l, G. Pounder. 2, Mrs. Booth. 
Aylesbury.—l, J. Cass. 2,T.Scoby. Any other variety.—1,G. Sadler. 2,R.H. 
Ashton. TuRKEyS.—l, T.P. Carver. 2,T. Parker. GrEsE.—l, J. Arrowsmith. 
2, R. Brown. SELLING Crass.—1,G. Carter. 2,G. Pounder. Locan CLass.— 
Barn-door Fowls.—1,G.& W. Dale. 2,G, Granger. 8, G. Oliver. 

PIGEONS.—Carniers.—1,T.C. Taylor. 2,J.L. Nicholson. PoutErs.—1 and 
2,G. Sadler. Jacoprms.—l, J. H. Bennison. 2,J.L. Nicholson. TUMBLERS.— 
1, T. Horsman, jun. 2, J. L. Nicholson. Fanrarts.—l, G. Sadler. 2, J. L. 
Nicholson. TruMPETERS.—l, G. Sadler. 2, J. Petch. MTunrsirs.—l, J. L. 
Nicholson. 2, Wetherill & Braithwaite NuNs.—1, H. Mitchell. a Wetherill 

NY OTHER 


2, H. S. Horn. 
RABBITS.—Any Varrety.—Buck.—l, A. Robson. 2, W. Tessyman. Doe.— 
1, A. Robson. 2, J. Johnson. 


Juper.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey. 


AYLESBURY POULTRY SHOW. 


Tats Show was held on the 20th inst., and the quality was, as 
usual, very good. We hope the Committee will arrange some of 
their classes better another year, for in a Variety class of seven- 
teen pens of splendid birds there were only two prizes, and one 
of those went to Bantams. 

There were sixteen pens of Dorkings, and the cup again went 
to Silvers, the winners here being a very good pair of chickens, 
good in size, colour, and claws. We liked pen 7 (Beachey) very 
much indeed ; they were a good pair of Coloured. The Silver 
pullet, too, in Lady Dartmouth’s pen was a pretty bird. In 
Dark Brahmas the cup pullet was very lovely, her pencillings 
being superb. In Lights Mr. Dean won first with a good pen of 
old birds. We thought he had retired permanently, and had sold 
all his stock to Mr. Hall. Second and third prizes were won by 
Light chickens of good quality. Cochins came well to the 
front, and a very well-shaped pair of adults won thecup. The 
second were a good pair too, the cockerel being the unnoticed 
bird of Mr. Darby’s at Southport, with a very fine adult hen. 
Good Partridge chickens won first in their class, and a very good 
pen of Blacks took third place, old Partridges coming in the 
middle. Spanish were a superior lot, though not a large col- 
lection. The cup pen was a first-class pair. In the Game we 
noticed nothing very striking. The cup went to good Brown 
Reds, Black Red chickens taking second, while in the next class 
a neat pair of Duckwing chickens won first. The French 
mustered very well. The cup Houdans were a good pair and 
large in size, while in Créves a very fine old pen took the cup. 
Many of the highly commended pens were good,. and well 
worthy of prizes. In Hamburghs the silver cream-jug, which 
Messrs. Field & Son annually offer for competition at this 

Show, went to Trentham for a pen of Golden-pencils, Silvers of 
good quality from the same yards taking second place. In 
Spangled Hamburghs the first went to good Silvers, while 
Silvers also took second, the pullets in both pens being well 
spangled and rich in markings. Leghorns made two very fair 


classes ; Whites were perhaps the best, the first and second here 
being very even in quality. We still find badly-coloured ear- 
lobes and high tails in the Browns, and hope they will soon be 
remedied by the enthusiastic members of the Leghorn Club. 
Mr. Ayre’s two pullets were both very good indeed. The 
Variety class was, perhaps, one of the best classes in the Show. 
A very beautiful pen of White-crested Blacks won first, and well 
they deserved it. The cockerel is of much promise, but is not 
the same bird Mr. Norwood won with at Bath and Weymouth, 
we believe. Second prize went to lovely Silver-laced Bantams. 
Another half-dozen pens well deserved prizes, notably so Mr. 
Darby’s Black Poles, Mr. Burrell’s Golden ditto, and Lady 
Dartmouth’s Silver ditto. Aylesbury Ducks were very fine, 
and quite properly Mr. Fowler won. Rouens too were admirable, 
and the cup pen really enormous. A very large pen of Duck- 
lings took second place. Geese made but a poor collection for 
numbers, and Turkeys “were not.” The Sale classes were well 
filled with mostly but fair specimens. Mr. Hewitt awarded the 
prizes. The whole Show seemed well managed as usual, and the 
catalogue arrangements were as admirable and prompt as ever. 
POULTRY.—Dorxincs.—Coloured.—l, T. C. Burnell. 2, J. Walker. 3, H. 
Dodds. Any other variety.—Cup, T. C. Burnell. 2, E. Woodford. 38, 0. E. 
Cresswell. Braumas.—Dark—1l and 8, Newnham & Manby. 2, R. P. Percival. 
vhe, E. Pritchard. Light.—1, T. A. Dean. 2, R. P. Percival. 3, P. Haines. 
SPANIsH.—1, W. R. Bull. 2, Mrs. Allsopp. 8,8. L. Edwards. Cocuins.—Buf. 
—Cup, P. Ogilvie. 2,A. Darby. 8, Mrs. A. Tindal. White.—1, Mrs. A. Tindal, 
2,8. R. Harris. 8,J.K. Fowler. Partridge or Black.—1 and 2, Mrs. A. Tindal, 
8, A. Darby. _GameE.—Black-breasted or other Red.—Cup, J. Cock. 2 S. 
Matthews. 3,E. Holland. Any other variety.—1,S. Matthews. 2, Miss F. K. 
Winwood. 8, G. H. Fitz-Herbert. Houpans.—Cup, S. W. Thomas. 2, Mrs. 
Vallance. 3, R. Harvey. CrEvE-Ca@urs.—Cup, P. F. Le Sueur. 1, Mrs. A, 
Tindal. 2, E. Burrell. 8, Rev. H. R. Peel. HamBurcus.—Gold or Silver- 
pencilled.—Cup and 2, Duke of Sutherland. 8, J. Long. Gold or Silver- 
spangled.—1, Duke of Sutherland. 2,J.Gee. 8,T.Dean. LEGHoRNS.—White. 
—Cup and 2, Rk. R. Fowler. 8, C. C. Seaman. Brown.—l, E. Ayre. 2. R. 
Harvey. 8,A Kitchen. Game BantaMs.—l, F. C. Davis. 2, Miss W. Wyles. 
ANY OTHER VakiETy.—1l, T. Norwood (Black Polands). 2, M. Leno (Laced 
Bantams). Duoxs.—Aylesbury.—Cup and 8, J. K. Fowler. 2, J. Hedges. 
Rouen.—Cup and 8, W. Evans. 2,J. Gee, Any other variety.—l. J. Booth. 2, 


M. Leno. Aylesbury.—Cup, F. Collings. GrEsE.—l and 2.J.K. Fowler. 5, T. 
Kingsley. SELLING CLAss.—Cock or Cockerel.—l, S. W. Thomas. 2, M. Leno. 
6, S. Lucas. Hen or Pullet.—l, F. Glanville. 2, J. K. Fowler. 8, Miss BE. 


Williams. Drake and Duck.—1, J. W. Hedges. 2,T. Sear. 8, Mrs, A. Tindal. 


CHESTERFIELD POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts, the first Show of poultry, was held in connection with 
the Norton Farmer’s Club on the 20th inst. Turner’s pens 
were used, and a capital marquee was provided ; and with Mr. 
G. Helliwell as manager the whole arrangements were well 
carried out. The birds were of any age, which we think a 
mistake, as the entries would have been large had it been a 
chicken show. There were 187 pens. 

Brahmas, first-and-cup a massive pen of old birds in fair 
order; second also old, but not in good feather, but cock good 
in shape. Brahmas, Light a fair lot as regards the winners. 
Dorkings, first and second chickens, and third old, the latter 
best except that the cock had one badly swollen foot. Cochins 
a grand lot; first-and-cup a pair of very large Buffs, grand in 
colour but little dark in tail; second and third Buff chickens, 
also very good. Malays were chickens, but not forward. Ham- 
burghs being mixed classes were not large entries, the cup going 
to a pen of Silver-pencils, which were something near faultless; 
the second were Gold-pencils, very bright-looking, the cockere} 
perfect except that the spike of comb is not level at the base 
with the comb, and the pullet a little coarse in pencilling. 
Spangles only two, were fairly in the race; first Gold and second 
Silvers, and both out of feather. Spanish won the cup; Polish 
and French fowls being good and in very good order. Game, 
Black Reds were @ large class, but there were many faulty 
birds ; first-and-cup a good all-round pen of chickens; second 
lost in very few points, but were old and out of order; third 
also good. Duckwings, first cock a grand-coloured bird, but 
pullet not so good in colour; second a wild-looking fellow, good 
pullet; third best pullet, but cockerel crooked in breast. Piles, 
first an old cock and pullet, very good, the cock especially, 
and to this was awarded the extra for best cock in the Show. 
Brown Reds poor except first and second ; no third given. 
Bantams, Black Red Game a good large class; first as near 
perfect in all points as possible, and the cup was given here, the 
rest of the birds also coming up well in quality. Brown Reds 
a moderate lot, the first in full feather. Duckwings poor, but 
Piles very good. In the Variety class the winners were Blacks, 
first very good chickens. In the Variety class all the winners 
were Black Hamburghs; first a good all-round pen; second 
also good, but cockerel not so good as first; third by far the 
best cockerel, but pullet no match at all, quite a chicken, and 
not fit for the show pen. Geese about the best class in the 
Show, and two extra prizes were awarded. There were some 
good birds in the Variety class, and some of these changed hands. 


POULTRY.—Braumas.—Dark.—1 and Cup, J. F. Smith. 2,J. Long. 38, E. 
Pritchard. Light.—l, E. Snell. 2,G. B.C. Breeze. 8, F. Holbrook. DoREINGS. 
—1, E. Snell. 2, W. Morfitt. 8, W. Arkwright. CocoHims.—l and Cup, H. 
Robinson. 2, C. Sidgwick. 8, J. F. Hodgson. Matays.—l, A. Brooke. 2, R, 
Hawkins. HampurGus.—Gold and Silver-pencilled —1, H. Beldon. 2,3. Long. 
Gold and Silver-spangled.—1 and 2, H. Beldon. 8,8. W. Hallam. SpanisH.— 
1 and Cup, R. Newbitt. 2, H. Beldon. 8,J. Powell. Pouanps.—l, H. Beldon, 
2, A. & W. H. Silvester. 8,A. Darby. FRENcH.—1, E. Snell, 2,J. E. Clayton. 
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SELLING Crass.—Cock.—l, A. 
Hen.—l, E. S. Milnes. 2, A. Darby. 3,J.N. Lawson. 


Juper.—Mr, E. Hutton. 


CRYSTAL PALACE POULTRY SHOW. 


May I again, as in former years, ask through your columns 
for subscriptions towards a five-guinea cup for the best adult 
Silver-Grey Dorking cock or hen at the forthcoming Crystal 
Palace Show ? It will save me much trouble if subscribers are 
Kind enough at once to send me their donations without my 
writing to them personally. 

I also am trying to collect £2, the first-prize money for an 
Archangel class, upon which condition a class will be given to 
that beautiful but neglected variety of Pigeons.—O. E. Cress- 
WELL, Harly Wood, Bagshot. 


INFLUENCE OF EXTERNAL CONDITIONS ON 
PIGEONS’ FORM. 


Taxe two families of the same strain of Pouters, all average 
birds, place ons family in a large roomy loft, where they can 
have plenty of action, feed them with the best of food, keep 
them moderately warm all the year (temperate climate), and the 
tendency is to increase in size and beauty, and with judicious 
selection of the best specimen, a first-class strain is formed. 
The other family is placed in a low small pen, exposed to the 
inclemencies of the weather, and fed on refuse, and (notwith- 
standing selection) is, in a few seasons, unrecognisable as being 
of the same strain with the well-protected family. With Carriers 
and Runts the same influences make or mar the strains. There- 
fore all the birds having size as a point must be well nursed, 
and especially is it necessary while they are nestlings. Keep 
them warm, and force them with feed. When breeding Pouters 
and Carriers; the difference between the summer and winter 
birds was so great that I stopped breeding them during the 
winter (until I heated my lofts), and during the breeding season, 
after a number of experiments, feed mostly on black-eyed peas, 
my best birds being forced by that easily-digested food. 

By strict attention in placing these three varieties under the 
three influences of heat, food, and room, especially while young, 
one can increase the size (form) in a comparatively short time ; 
while under the adverse circumstances of cold, &c., the form is 
likewise changed, but rather unsatisfactorily. 

In a very short time a very perceptible change of form is dis- 
covered in Pouters that are obliged to enter low boxes; the con- 
tinuous stooping elongates the back, and a pair of short-backed 
birds will become roach-backed, impressing that fault upon 
their young, which, being bred in low boxes, will never be any- 
thing else. Many a good strain of Ponters has degenerated 
under such external circumsfances, much to the disgust of the 
owners. So have Carriers lost the bold upright carriage by 
dodging into low boxes—some of my own among them. 

Suppose that instead of large we wished to obtain small size. 
Expose the individuals to adverse external conditions. This 
was vividly impressed upon me while breeding the ordinary 
Speckled Flying Tumbler. One very cold winter there was but 
one bird escaped the inclemencies of the season; it was a prizzled 
hen very much stunted by the cold; several times it was revived 
from a stiffened condition by placing it near the stove without 
any anticipation of its recovery ; it did survive, however, though 
always very small and delicate. It mated the following season, 
and after raising two or three sets of young, died egg-bound" 
From the young I obtained many very beautiful specimens no 
larger than the Almonds. ‘ 

I extended the principle to Fantails, purposely exposing them 
to the cold, and obtained some very beautiful birds; and I think 
that exposure to cold while young has some influence upon the 
mervous system of the Fantail in increasing the vibration of 
neck, as the birds so exposed had the trait to higher degree 
than others of the same strain. 

These examp!es are sufficient to suggest to the reader the in- 
fluence of climate, while in almost every nest of moderate 
feeders one of the young birds is neglected, becoming stunted 
for want of food, thereby illustrating, side by side with its more 
fortunate companion, the influence of food upon change of 

orm. 

Pigeons have occupations as well asmen; or rather weshould 
say actions productive of change of form. Every action of 
muscle changes form—of itself, and of the objects to which it 
is attached. In its minor degrees this change is imperceptible 
to the senses, but when it is continued for a period of time 


it is more and more observable. A horse is taken from the 
field, thin-legged, big-bellied, with flabby and slight enduring 
musoles, and put in the hands of a trainer; within a few 
months it is difficult to recognise in the firm, compact animal, 
with its rolls of muscles vibrating between the glossy hide, 
the raw material culled from the field. Change of condition 
has changed the form. So of Tumblers; keep them housed, 
and the muscles are thin, the shoulders narrow, and flight ex- 
hausting. Fly the same birds hard; the shoulders broaden, 
muscles are felt like bands of steel, and hours of flight are en- 
dured. The form is changed by the conditions. As with 
Tumblers, so with all birds of flight. 

Feathered feet is a condition that changes form. Birds with 
such appendages bring into more determined action certain 
muscles necessary to drag the feathers through or over impedi- 
ments, and their influences broaden the pelvis and flatten the 
back, as is seen in Booted Swallows and Trumpeters. Thus it 
is seen that the conditions of food and climate produce size, and 
occupation or action unceasingly change it, and, being under 
the control of man, place in his hands the power of moulding 
forms to his wish.—Dr. W. P. Morean (in American Poultry 
Bulletin). 


Av a general meeting of the Central Norfolk Poultry Club, 
held at the Royal Hotel, Norwich, on Saturday, 9th September 
inst., the Rev. T. S. Fellowes in the chair, it was proposed and 
unanimously carried that the next show be held on Wednesday 
and Thursday, 3rd and 4th January, 1877, and that in addition 
to poultry and Pigeons the show should be open for the exhi- 
bition of Canaries. 


BRITISH BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
ALEXANDRA PALACE HONEY SHOW, Serr. 15rn, 16rn, anp 18TH. 

ConTINUING our report of last week we now come to the 
honey, of which the show was very fine. For the second time 
the Association offered prizes for the largest and best harvest of 
honey in the comb from one stock of bees under any system or 
combination of systems. It was hoped that competitors using 
Mr. Pettigrew’s large skeps would have come forward here, but 
such was not the case. Although Mr. Phillips gained the 
second prize for a harvest of 1314 lbs. in eight small supers from 
a small straw hive, their quality was, however, exceeded by two 
supers holding 120 lbs. of fine comb, exhibited by Mr. Cowan 
from a thirteen-frame Woodbury hive. These two exhibits were 
notable examples of the two systems—wood versus straw, and it 
would be interesting if Mr. Cowan and Mr. Phillips would fur- 
nish to our columns a short detailed statement of their respec- 
tive managements. The Rev. G. Rayner’s super, weighing 
67 lbs., exceeded in purity of colour either of the above, and had 
it been heavier would have deserved a better place than third, 
which it obtained. In the next class, for the best exhibition 
of super honey from one apiary, Messrs. Cowan and Phillips again 
held first and second places, the third prize going to a cottager, 
Mr. Walton, who was a winner in eight other honey classes— 
very creditable to his skill in management of his bees. In the 
class for straw supers Mr. Phillips took first prize with 263 lbs., 
@ weight which would have been nowhere in wood or glass. 
If we except Mr. Phillips’ exhibits the show from straw hives 
was very poor indeed, and there can be no question that they 
have no chance under equal conditions with the others. We 
may safely say, in the south of England at least, the day of straw 
hhives is past for those bee-keepers who go with the times. 

The remaining class for wood and composite supers was well 
filled, boxes of upwards of 40 lbs. being quite common, the first 
prize going to Mr. Walton for 75 lbs. of very fine comb. 
Sectional supers for the first time at any show made a credit- 
able appearance, Mr. Cowan again taking the lead with first and 
second prizes—one exhibitin wood, the other in tin boxes. This 
isa step in the right direction—i.ec., to obtain fine honeycomb 
in a saleable form. All that the retailer has to do when selling 
is to wrap up the section in paper, and without waste or mess 
this can be done. The cost of these sections very neatly made, 
as exhibited by Mr. Lee and others, is under 2d. each. 

The first-prize glass super was @ grand one—a noble vase in 
the shape of an oriental oil jar well filled with 101 lbs. of honey- 
comb; the colour of the comb was not fine, not by any means 
equal to its neighbour, a globe containing 50 lbs. of exquisitely 
white comb, to which was awarded the second prize. The pro- 
duction of such supers as these may be very well for show 
purposes, like over-fat cattle for Christmas, but for useful 
purposes they are not desirable. In these two instances the 
bees had certainly neatly filled the glasses, but they could only 
be emptied by cutting and scooping the honeycomb out. What 
retailer would or could profitably do this, and what private 
person would care to see a 100-lb. glass of honey appear again 
and again on his broakfast table until consumed ? 

The exhibition of run and extracted honey was not large, and 
not in all cases of good quality. An attractive show of clarified 
honey was made by the Rev. J. G. H.’ Hill in small narrow 
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glasses, but, as the conditions of the class required not less than 7 


5 lbs. in each class, no prize could be awarded. By far the 
neatest and most striking exhibit was that made by the Hon. 
and Rev. H. Bligh, who was honest enough to enter it ‘ not 
for competition,” as much of the comb was made last season 
by the bees. The display consisted of three glass and wood 
supers, flanked on each side by a pile of sections, with glasses 
of run and extracted honey in the foreground, the various 
methods of harvesting being thus brought together; the weight 
of the whole exceeded 100 lbs. from the single stock of bees. 

It is evident that cottagers are not yet, as a body, educated for 
honey shows, for the Association again offered seventeen prizes 
in three classes, for which only eleven men competed; even this 
is better than in previous years, but it is very discouraging to 
the Committee. There were some very excellent supers shown, 
which need not have been in cottagers’ classes to have taken 

rizes. 
E It is unfortunate that the Association cannot hold their Show 
earlier in the year, before the aristocracy leave town, for such 
only are buyers of first-class honey ; and it cannot be denied that, 
as a “honey fair,” the Exhibition was a failure, nearly all the 
fine supers having either been sold to the dealers at a sacrifice, 
or returned to their owners. 


DRIVING BEES versus SMOTHERING. 


On Thursday night September 14th a farmer about a quarter 
of a mile distant was about to ‘‘ put down,” as he stated, his 
bees by the cruel fashion of brimstoning. He had six skeps, 
which he would have operated upon unless I had interceded for 
the lives of the bees and prevailed upon him to allow me to drive 
them, according to Mr. Pettigrew’s instructions, into empty hives. 
I set to work about eleven o’clock, and about one o’clock accom- 
plished the task successfully. After sunset I had the skep carried 
up to my garden, where I joined two stocks together in a large- 


sized hive, and also added one toa stock which was weak. I | 


have been feeding every night since with a pound of syrup. The. 
bees are very strong. How long shall I continue to feed ? 

In two hives small pieces of comb gave way, which I removed. 
It was of a very soft thin texture and very white. The syrup 
was placed in a soup plate covered with blue foolscap paper with 
holes bored in it. I found the bees devoured it to such an 
extent that I have replaced it with brown paper, which they do 
not like as well. I have seen stated that paper is a good thing 
to place upon the board of a super. I did so in one case, and 
found when removing the super that the bees had eaten the 
brown paper and built combs on the board. I may state, thatin 
driving the bees and joining them I never troubled myself about 
the queens.—S. A. Brenan, Cloghban Rock, Co. Tyrone. 


BEDFORDSHIRE BEEH-KEEPING. 


I pecan bee-keeping last year in August with one stock hive, 
which I bought of a labouring man. It was a small hive, and 
did not weigh more than 25 lbs. I fed the bees a little rather 
late in the season, and they managed to live through the winter. 
On the 28th of May they swarmed but did not settle, and went 
pack; the next day they swarmed and settled on a little elm 
tree, but just as I was going to hive them they all went back; the 
next day they swarmed on the wall close by, but went back as 
before. On the 2nd of June they swarmed on a raspberry cane; 
I hived them and set them up all right, and put on a super that 
held 7 lbs. Four days afterwards the old hive cast a second 
swarm, so I then had three hives. Last month I bought two 
more good early swarms, but they were in small hives. My 
second swarm was in a very ill-shaped hive, so I thought I 
would try what I could do by driving. I smoked the hive 
a little with fustian rags, turned it up, and put another hive 
over it, wrapt a cloth round the junction, and began hammering, 
but owing to the bad shape of the hive many of the bees came 
out, but I drove most of them into the empty hive. I took the 
honey out, but the next morning when I came to turn the hive 
up there was not one bee init; they had evidently gone to one 
of the other hives. 

Two or three weeks ago I wrote to Mr. Pettigrew to ask him 
where I could obtain large hives; he very kindly gave me the 
address of Mr. Yates, 16 and 18, Old Millgate, Manchester. I 
wrote to him for a catalogue of his hives and prices; he sent me 
the catalogue, and I sent for eight of Mr. Pettigrew’s 18-by- 
12-inch hives, four of his 20-by-12-inch hives, two ekes for each 
size, & pair of honeycomb knives, and two Lancashire bee- 
feeders. I have them, and um very much pleased with them. 
Some of the people about here say, “‘ Have you seen Mr. Baker’s 
great bee hives ?”’ and three or four people have come up to see 
them. Yesterday I weighed my hives. One of the two that I 
bought weighed 30 Ibs., the other 39; my first swarm 32 lbs., 
and the old stock 33 lbs. Ihave now my two Lancashire feeders 
on the two lightest, and mean to try to feed them all up to 
40 lbs. weight each. I have taught two or three people how to 
drive bees instead of using the brimstone pit, and hope to teach 


them to use large instead of small hives.—A. pz OC. Baxer, Old 
Warden, Beds. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


TUMOUR IN CockEREL (J. 4. B.).—It probably occasioned the leg-weak - 
ness, and, indeed, general debility, as such tumours usually do. 


ADDRESS.—Mr. H. Attwood, Wenlock Street, Luton, Beds. 


CHEAP BEE-KEEPER’S MAnvaL (J. F.).—The best and cheapest book on 
beet a “Bee-keeping for the Many,” published at our office for 4d., by 
pos e 


_Coms oF YEARS OLD (Idem).—Bees may be kept in the same comb and 
hive for many years. The former will remain good for ten years, but the 
bees bred in them will by that time have become somewhat diminutive. We 
should destroy the comb after six or seven years. Hives will Keep good if 
properly protected almost any number of years, especially if made of wood. 

Empty Drone Comps (7. W. W. Kinlay).—The combs of which you write 
are not in any way injured by the sulphurous fumes, and are very eligible 
for super work. Place them neatly in a small super on a hive containing a 
swarm of bees, and let them have honey enough to fill the combs as fast as 
they can carry it up. We shall be pleased to have the result of your experi- 
ment for publication. At this late season we are of opinion that the combs 
would be sooner filled on an empty hive than on one nearly full. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN SquaRE, LONDON. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Dare. 9 AM. In THE Day. 
$% Hygrome-| #2 |S.2_.|Shade Tem-| Radiation Ez] 
1876. 2284 ter. 3A Ags perature. |Temperature.| & 
5 = 
Sept. anT8 | ge |g" In | On 
4287] Dry.| Wet.) AS iS Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 
Inches.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg.| In, 
We. 20 | 30.386 | 54.2 | 54.0 | N.W. | 55.8 | 71.0 | 46.2 | 112.4 | 4138 — 
Th. 21 | 39.252 | 50.0 | 60.0 N. 55.8 | 714 | 45.4 104.5 | 41.7 = 
Fri. 22 } 30.061 | 57.0 | 56.3 N. 54.6 | 71.2 | 46.1 107.7 | 41.4 | 0.080 
Sat. 23 | 29.846 | 60.0 | 59.7 |N.N.W.| 56.8 | 70.5 | 56.4 105.1 50.1 | 0.010 
Sun.24}} 29.771 | 61.0 | 60.1 S.K. | 56.2 | 67.4 | 55.8 105.2 | 51.9 | 0.098 
Mo. 25 | 29.808 | 61.4 | 56.5 | N.W. | 57.1 | 66.7 | 55.7 110.6 | 50.8 _— 
Tu. 26 | 29.710 } 59.1 | 57.3 s. 56.7 | 68.0 | 52.7 91.8 | 49.2 | 0.092 
Means.| 29.976 | 57.5 | 56.3 56.1 | 69.5 | 51.2 105.3 46.7 | 0.289 
| 
REMARKS. 


20th.—Rather hazy and dark morning and evening, but a pleasant day. 

21st.—Hazy morning, but followed by a beautifully fine day, rich sunset, and 
starlit night. 

22nd.—Fine morning and splendid day throughout, slight rain commencing at 
midnight. . 

23rd.—Rainy morning and forenoon, but fine afterwards. 

24th.—Rainy and very dark all day, except from noon to about 3 P.M. 

25th.—Fine morning, high wind during the night and till the after part of the 
day. 

26th.—Dark damp morning; rainy till noon. 

Temperature rather warmer than during the previous fortnight, and much 
damper.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—SEpTEMBER 27. 


LarGE quantities of Grapes are still arriving from the Channel Islands, 
and the price of second-rate home-grown fruit remains low. There is still 


a fair supply of Apples at last week’s quotations; while Pears, consisting of 
Marie Louise, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Duchesse d’Angouléme, are sought 
after at higher rates. 


Kentish Cobs are lower in price. 


FRUIT. 
s.d. s.d. 8.d. 8. d. 
1 6to5 0 1 0to6 0 
000.600 0 0 24 0 
00 00 20 12 0 
0 0 O 0} Pears, kitchen dozen 00 00 
00 00 dessert.... dozen 20 4 0 
10 8 0O| Pine Apples -- ib. 2 0 6 0 
0 6 1 0} Plums.... - }8eive 7 6 10 O 
. 0 8 O 0} Quinces bushel 0 0 0 0 
Gooseberries...... quart 0 0 0 0| Raspberries .. -- lb. 00 00 
Grapes, hothouse.... Ib. 0 6 6 0| Strawberries.. .. lb 00 06 
Lemons...... 100 12 0 18 0} Walnuts.... bushel 6 0 8 0 
Melons ... 20 5 0 ditto.......... #100 1 6 2 6 
VEGETABLES. 
Artichokes.... to Leeks .. to 
Asparagus . Mushrooms.. -- pottle 


French.. Mustard & Cress” 


Beans, Kidney.... 1b. 


Beet, Red........ dozen 

Broccoli ........ bundle 

Brussels Sprouts } sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Carrots... bunch C 

Capsicum . » 100 Kidney. «+++. 0, 
Cauliflowe: dozen Radishes.. doz. bunches 


cocoMoomomcco™ 


Rhubarb....,..... bundle 


0 | Salsafy... bundle 
Scorzonera. . bundle 
Seakale .. basket 
Shallots... ........... lb. 


SORMSSCHOOCHMNOONONWOOOR 
DR ORPOSCDROOROSCOHOKR OEE 


SOUR SSSCHOMUROOROMOHOm 
RPAOPROSSOR-REOSSDOSACm 


Bc Spinach.... bushel 
Herbs.... Tomatoes . sieve 
Horseradish. . Turnips ........+. bunch 
Lettuce .......-.. dozen Vegetable Marrows...-.-. 


SORSOSCCHODHOHOHMACHOOCORa 
SASWBARDOWOROAROSOORMSOSCOA 


SCLSOSSCOCHORNANOCNRHROOCOME 


eoocoocon 


French Cabbage vee 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR, 


Average We 1q| Clock | Da: 
pares) OCTOBER 5—11, 1876. Temperature near | _S02_ | San | Moon | Moon | Moon's | pefore | of 
‘Month Week. London. | | Sun. | Year. 

| Day. |Night.|Mean.| bh. m.| bh. m.| h. | hk. m.| Days.| m. 8. 
5 TH 60.5 | 40.8 | 50.4 6 9 5 28 7 2) 6 58 18 11 44 | 279 
6 |F 618 | 43.2 | 525 | 6 11 5 26 7 14) 8 15 19 12 2] 280 
7 Ss 63.7 | 43.4 | 58.6 6 12 5 23 7 28) 9 35 20 12 19 | 281 | 
8 | Sun | 17 SunDAY AFTER TRINITY. 61.7 | 42.0 | 51.8 6 14) 5 21) 7 44/10 58 21 12 85 | 242 
9 Mu 60.7 | 42.4 | 51.5 6 16 5 19 8 9] 0828 22 12 61} 283 
10 Tu T. A. Knight born, 1758. 61.6 | 43.8 | 52.4 6 17 5 17 8 46 1 48 € 13 7 | 284 | 
11 | W OLD MicHaruMas Day. 61.7 | 42.4 | 52.1 Ger19))| {5 pel5e | sO 4L esi ais 24 18 22) 285 | 


42.4 


CULTURE OF HYACINTHS AND OTHER 
SPRING BULBS. 


7 URSERYMEN and seedsmen are now busy 
executing orders for these spring-flowering 
bulbs, and those intending to purchase should 


they ought to be placed in a dry position. 
They are usually packed in buckwheat chaff, 
and in a damp close place this becomes 
musty and causes decay in the bulbs. Early 
in September is the best time to pot Hya- 
= cinths for early flowering. Another potting 
should take place about the first week in October, and 
those intended to flower very late should be potted the 
last week in October or the first week in November. 


There is not much difference of opinion amongst the | 


best growers as to the proper constituents of the potting 
material; good sandy loam, leaf soil, decayed cow manure, 
and river sand make a suitable compost. 
clayey it isnot well adapted for the culture of Hyacinths, 
but if a larger proportion of sand is added to it, it will 
greatly improve the compost. Six-inch pots are the best 
for the late-flowering sorts, and 5-inch are sufiiciently 
large for those bulbs that are forced early. 

A few words may be written as to the manner of 
potting. A very usual way is to fill the pot loosely with 
the compost, place the bulb with its base on the surface 
and then press the bulb down to a sufficient depth; this 
is wrong in practice, though it may seem right in theory. 
Bulbs potted in that way are often thrown out of the soil 
altogether, because the roots fail to penetrate into the 
hard material underneath. The proper way is to make 
2 hole with the fingers for the bulb, and then in potting 
press the soil firmly round it. A little sand placed in the 


- hole first is desirable. 


The best position for the bulbs after they are potted is 
out of doors. The pots should be placed on a hard bottom 
of coal ashes, or some material through which worms will 
not care to force a passage. I generally cover the pots 
to a depth of 3 or 4 inches with cocoa-nut fibre refuse, 
and there they are left until it is time to remove them 
under glass. Coal ashes are not good to plunge them in, 
often causing decay in the flower spikes. 

Many persons think that the best place to put the 
Hyacinths in after they are potted is under the stage of the 
greenhouse ; this is a great mistake, a worse position 
could scarcely be found for them. Those pots that are 
placed underneath where water drains from the pots on 
the stage become sodden with water and the soil becomes 
sour; others receive none and suffer from drought, and 
er other reasons this place ought not to be chosen for 

em. 

Sometimes it is necessary to retard the roots, and this 
T have seen done in a way that was not commendable. 
They were left in the plunging material until the end of 
February or the first week in March, and the plants had 
grown nearly 6 inches, having much the appearance of 
blanched Seakale. The leaves and flower spikes soon 

No §°0.—Vor. SEXL, New SErrEse 


notdelayany longer. When the bulbs arrive | 
or pit at the same time. 


Tf the loam is | 


From observations faken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 61.6?; 
() 


and its night temperature 


became green by exposure to the light, but a check was 
experienced from which the plants never recovered. 
When the plants are intended for very late flowering 
they ought to be removed to a cold frame behind a north 
wall early in January, and the pots may be plunged to 
prevent injury from frost. Those who grow for exhibition 
will also be careful to remove their stock to a cold frame 


By the 1st of January the bulbs have started to grow 
upward and the pots are fairly well-filled with roots, and 
on their removal to the cold frame or pit a small pot 
should be inverted over the crown for a few days, as the 
sudden change from the cold plunging material to the 
dry atmosphere of the pit might be injurious to the tender 
growth. If there are no other plants in the frame with 
the Hyacinths the lights might be kept close for a few 
days and the glass be covered with mats; this is the 
most convenient way when large quantities are grown. 
A heated pit is a more suitable place for them than a 
cold frame, for the obvious reason that they might in the 
cold frame be checked in their growth by severe frost, 
and even if mats are placed over them it is not so well 
as keeping severe cold from them by hot-water pipes. 
Plenty of air ought to be admitted even at night if the 
weather is mild. The flower spikes and foliage are formed 
very rapidly, and it is a sign of bad cultivation if the 
leaves do not retain their natural erect position until the 
spike decays. 

Perhaps the best Hyacinths in the world have been 
exhibited at South Kensington and Regent’s Park Botanic 
Garden, but one very often sees otherwise well-grown 
examples having the leaves hanging about and tied round 
the middle with a strip of matting. In many cases this 
is caused by the Hyacinths being placed in a high tempe- 
rature to force them in by a certain date. I have known 
good growers place them in a night temperature of 70°; 


_but this in itself must be called bad management of 


another kind, as the proper way to force Hyacinths is to 
place them in a house near the glass with a temperature 
of not more than 55°, and a chink for air should be left in 
the ventilators all night. Of course it requires a little 
experience as to the best time to place them in heat. 
Some varieties take much longer than others to arrive 
at the point nearest perfection. For instance, take two 
single blues—Baron Von Tuyll and King of the Blues, place 
them in the forcing house together, and Baron Von Tuyll 
would be in flower from two to three weeks before the 
other. Von Schiller, Cavaignac, Vurbaak, single reds, 
are amongst the latest. Sometimes one bulb will throw 
up two, three, or more spikes; when this is the case all 
the inferior spikes should be removed, allowing only the 
best one to remain—that is, if they are intended for exhi- 
bition ; if only for decorative purposes in the greenhouse 
all the spikes may be allowed to remain. When the 
flowers are fully expanded the plants ought to be kept as 
cool as possible; plenty of air should be admitted, but 
they ought not to be exposed to draughts, and during 
bright sunshine some slight shading ought to be placed — 
over the glass. When Hyacinths are forced very early 
No. 1462.—Vot. LVI., OLD Series 
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it is a good plan to place the pots in a gentle bottom heat, so 
that the roots are stimulated into action at the same time as 
the top; this is the more necessary if the plants have to be 
placed in a high night temperature to begin with. I have 
grown the Hyacinth very successfully for many years, and the 
above few remarks contain all the instructions requisite for 
their culture. 

The following list of sorts are those that I grow for exhi- 
bition, but they are also the best for ordinary greenhouse 
culture. The double varieties are marked with a (+).—Red: 
tDuke of Wellington, Fabiola, Garibaldi, Gigantea, +Lord 
Wellington, +Koh-i-noor, Lord Macaulay, Linneus, Prince 
Albert Victor, Solfaterre, Von Schiller, and Vurbaak. Blue: 
Baron Von Tuyll, Blondin, Charles Dickens, Czar Peter, De 
Candolle, Feruck Khan, Grand Lilas, General Havelock, King 
of the Blues, Leonidas, Lord Derby, Laurens Koster, Marie, 
Mimosa, and +Van Speyk. Mauve and Purple: Haydn and 
Sir Henry Havelock. White: Alba Maxima, Baroness Von 
Tuyll, La Grandesse, L’Innocence, Mont Blanc, and Grandeur 
a Merveille. Yellow: Bird of Paradise and Ida. 

Early-flowering Tulips require very similar treatment to that 
of Hyacinths, except that decayed stable manure may be used 
‘instead of cow manure, and three bulbs should be placed in a 
pot instead of one. The single varieties are the best, and 
when well grown they are very showy and last a long time in 
beauty. Some few of the double sorts may be worth growing 
where there isa large collection, but I do not cultivate any of 
them. The most useful sorts both for exhibition and green- 
house are the following :—Chrysolora, Couleur de Cardinal, Fa- 
biola, Le Matelas, Pottebakker (white), Proserpine, Keizers- 
kroon, Rose Luisante, Van der Neer, Vermilion Brilliant, and 
Wouverman. 

Polyanthus Narcissus may be placed next to the Tulip, and 
by many persons is preferred; they require very similar 
treatment, and may also be potted three bulbs in a 6-inch 
pot. Some of the varieties are better adapted than the others 
for early forcing, but all of them are beautiful, and the flowers 
are highly fragrant. The earliest sorts are the double Roman 
and the Dutch variety Paper White. They should, like the 
earliest Hyacinths, be potted early in September, when they 
may be had in flower from Christmas. Some of the best sorts 
for greenhouse culture are Bathurst, Bazleman Major, Grand 
Monarque, Grand Primo, Newton, Queen of the Netherlands, 
Soleil d’Or, and Staten General.—J. Dovenas. 


GREASY COAT APPLE. 


I am inclined to think that the ‘‘book name” of the above 
Apple, which has been praised by ‘J. J., Lancashire,” is the 
Transparent Codlin. This Apple may be frequently found 
growing in Lincolnshire, where it is highly esteemed for its 
good qualities. About a week after the fruit has been gathered 
it turns exceedingly greasy, or ‘‘clammy”’ as it is termed in 
the local vernacular, hence probably the name of ‘‘ Greasy 
Coat.” Many a cottager has paid his rent from a tree of 
‘‘ Transparent,” and in that respect I have frequently had the 
best of evidence, having assisted in gathering and selling the 
fruit for ‘‘rent day.” 

The Lincolnshire Transparent forms a fine stately standard 
tree, and it is rare indeed that it does not produce a “ paying 
crop’ of fine fruit. The fruit is large and generally conical, 
although many specimens are somewhat flattened. The skin 
is a smooth light yellow, slightly flushed on the side next the 
sun. The stalk is short and slender, and is inserted in a deep 
and broad cavity, and this cavity is occasionally mottled with 
light dots. The flesh is exceedingly white, clear, and juicy, 
hence probably the name of ‘‘ Transparent,” which is certainly 
very appropriate. Asa culinary Apple none is of better quality 
than this, and no Apple in itz season isin greater demand 
by purchasers who are acquainted with it. It is ready for use 
in September, and the crop is generally gathered in October, 
when the fruit will keep almost until Christmas. 

I have given these characteristics of the variety in order 
that “J. J., Lancashire,’ may judge whether it is the same 
as ‘‘Greasy Coat’? which he has mentioned on page 257. If 
so, I can say with him that ‘I do not know any other autumn 
Apple to surpass it.”—J., Lincolnshire. 


Pree’s Pearman and Domino can be procured at Mr. Pear- 
son’s, Chilwell Nurseries, near Nottingham, but I am doubtful 
if what I called ‘‘ Greasy Coat’’ is known under that name; I 
could never obtain any young trees of it, and my trees were 
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very large when I was a little boy, yet I cannot think such a 
very valuable Apple has been lost sight of. It is everything 
that can be desired as a cooking Apple, being large in size, 
rather flat, very short-stalked; colour greenish white, very 
rarely streaked with red, when fully ripe pale straw-coloured 
and remarkably greasy to the touch. The tree is of good habit 
as a standard, seldom requiring pruning; the blossoms are 
pure white. I hope someone will recognise it from my de- 
scription.—J. J., Lancashire. 


VIOLET ODORATA PENDULA. 


I rorwarp for your inspection a few blooms of Odorata 
pendula, or New York Violet. I have frequently been surprised 
in reading the remarks on Violets made from time to time in 
the Journal, that this charming variety is entirely overlooked. 
It has with me proved to be the greatest possible acquisition. 
Evidently a seedling from the Neapolitan, it nevertheless sur- 
passes that grand variety in every particular. The plants irom 
which the enclosed specimens were gathered are planted side by 
side with the Neapolitan, under precisely similar circumstances. 

As yet the latter shows no sign of blooming for weeks to 
come, while O. pendula is laden with the most delicious 
flowers. The colour, too,is much more intense and pleasing; 
the Neapolitan being a pale greyish lilac, while O. pendula is 
a deep mauve, and when grown under glass usually shows a 
dark red eye. 

The perfume is the same as that of its parent—the highest 
possible praise; for of all the Violet tribe, I could almost say 
of all flowers, not one is to be compared for sweetness with the 
Neapolitan Violet. One can only describe its scent as a mixture 
of the most delicate essences of Wallflower, Heliotrope, and 
Violet combined. Just so sweet as not to be cloying, just so 
strong as not to be overpowering. 

This best of all Violets, too, appears to be much more hardy 
than the Neapolitan, blooming freely in the open air without 
the slightest protection, and standing both sun and wet well. 
The blooms sent were exposed all day yesterday to very heavy 
rain, and seem little the worse forit. It is a stronger grower 
than the Neapolitan, as you will observe by the foliage en- 
closed. The two large leaves are from O. pendula, and the 
smaller one (the largest I could find) from the Neapolitan, 
otherwise the plants are very similar in shape and colour, 
O. pendula being a rather lighter green. 

Not one of the least of its recommendations is the extraor- 
dinary way in which it increases and the ease with which it 
may be propagated. A single plant last spring divided into 
between fifty and sixty pieces, all of which grew, and are now 
plants from 9 to 10 inches across laden with blooms. Besides 
these the summer runners have produced between one and two 
hundred smaller plants, some of which are showing bloom 
already. I can only add that as a frame Violet it is superb. 
Last winter it gave us a succession of blooms all through the 
season until the end of March, and was much admired by all 
who saw it.—R. W. Bracuey, Fluder, Kingskerswell, Devon. 

[We agree with Mr. Beachey that it is one of the varieties 
most worthy of cultivation. The size and doubleness of the 
flowers and their perfume are unsurpassed among Violets.— 
Eps ] 


MR. PEARSON’S GERANIUMS. 


I quiTE agree with your correspondent ‘‘C. P. P.”’ as to the 
merits of the new varieties of Mr. Pearson’s Geraniums, most 
of which I have grown in borders this year; and the richness 
and grandeur of colour so far surpasses the old bedders that 
I can hardly imagine the latter being used where the others 
are known. The enormous trusses he mentions are a fine 
feature, but I wonder he does not name Mulberry, which I 
consider the most beautiful and most extraordinary, as to 
colour especially ; and I would add Brutus, Mrs. Wm. Brown, 
and Charles Smith to the list of excellent and gorgeous novel-, 
ties, all Mr. Pearson’s.—J. H. 


THE ROSE ELECTION. 
DECLARATION OF THE POUL. 

Opinions doubtless will vary as to the quality of the Roses 
exhibited during the present season, a season in many respects 
most remarkable and much to be remembered by all interested 
in the vegetable kingdom. In one of my replies from Hereford 
occurs the following passage—‘‘ The unusual dry season has 
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had something to do with this, as until yesterday (August 
20th) we have not had sufficient rain here to goto the roots of 
even Potatoes for nearly four months; last date, April 30th.” 
When we reflect that during some portion of this time the heat 
was unprecedented in this country it is not surprising that 
vegetation should suffer, and yet, perhaps, to gather ideas from 
reports of exhibitions, the queen of flowers has never been 
exhibited in such brilliant form as during the past season. I 
hazard the opinion that the position of some Roses in this 
election has been materially influenced by the dryness of the 
weather, and that the light Roses have had a favourable time, 
and will accordingly be rather higher than heretofore; notably 
is this the case as regards Madame Lacharme, which has been 
exhibited at some shows in great beauty, even to forcing our 
good friend the Rev. J. B. Camm to acknowledge its merits. 
Yet methinks Madame, even when acclimatised, will never be 
an ‘‘ all-weather” Rose; andit is noticeable that her position— 
not a bad one it must be acknowledged for one who has received 
no small share of abuse—is due rather to amateurs’ than nursery- 
men’s votes; to those in fact disposed to offer some degree of 
protection to tender blooms. Personally Ihave never bloomed 
her ladyship well out of doors; under glass she is beautiful. 
One thing I have remarked in this very extraordinary season— 
that Maréchal Niel, which hitherto in my experience has made 
only an occasional effort at blooming in the autumn months, 
has this year come out in a perfectly new character. Only yes- 
terday, September 7th, when standing at a window round a 
portion of which a Maréchal was trained, I counted over a 
dozen buds in various stages of growth. If the rest of the 
plant was at all similarly affected there must have been more 
than a hundred blossoms in prospect. My own trees, though 
not approaching this, have a far larger amount of bloom than 
I ever remember. ; 

Thad written thus far when the number of “ our Journal” 
for September 7th came to hand, and in Rey. W. F. Radelyfie’s 
remarks on the ‘ ninety-and-nine” I find this:—‘‘ Louis Van 
Houtte (Lacharme). I have the other. This and Maréchal 
Niel are the two finest autumnals, but somewhat delicate.” 
Now, if our friend Mr, Radclyffe means by this that Maréchal 
is our ‘‘ finest autumnal” bloomer, he must be far more fortu- 
nate with this beautiful Rose than we are here, and it is 
another proof of the great difficulty of saying beforehand what 
Roses are best suited to any given locality and are most likely 
to succeed. So far as I have seen here, where nevertheless we 
all esteem the Maréchal highly, the blooms are in autumn 
“like angels’ visits,’’ and even, when they come, but a faint 
echo of the former splendours. Is not this, perhaps, another 
proof of the importance as regards the Rose, our national 
emblem, of a general election as to merits from growers all 
over the country? By this test we at least learn the general 
opinion of each Rose’s merits, let their local habitation be 
favourable or the reverse. 

I have adhered to the old plan in this election, but I have 
been asked by one contributor to put the question in a rather 
different form. He wishes twenty-four underlined as ‘‘ best” 
out of forty-eight, or perhaps seventy-two, as being numbers 
suited to exhibition boxes. This idea is a useful suggestion, 
but the election was already commenced. Taking, then, the 
results as they appear from the returns of voting papers, I, in 
common with all interested, regret the absence of names we 
would gladly see still giving us the weight and influence of 
their voice. Some there are still sending me lists, heroes in 
the annual Rose courts; whilst there are new names, men of 
might in their own localities, who perhaps have never tempted 
fortune in distant competitions; but the whole result, though 
perhaps not absolutely free from error, will nevertheless give 
us, at the very lowest computation, out of the first fifty on the 
list at least forty-five that no Rose-grower should be without 
attempting to grow, and this is what we desire. 

The table runs as before. The first column, a number de- 
noting the position of the Rose at the poll; next comes the 
name of the Rose; then initials denoting its character; then 
its date of introduction; next the raiser (two columns more or 
less incomplete, but very usoful, towards the completion of 
which I should be glad of help); then come the three columns 
of amateur votes—a denoting the number of votes the Rose 
has received in the first class, 8 the number of votes in the 
second class, c the total of amateur votes; the same letters 
with an asterisk denote the same votes of nurserymen. The 
last column shows the total number of votes received by any 
Rose. This column is the test of position. Roses receiving 
equal votes are bracketed together, but first-class votes of course 


place a Rose in higher position than second class. With this 
explanation the table speaks for itself. 
Cha- @ 
No. Rose. racter. Age. Raiser. A B C| A* BFC*#) 
“ ' Pradel ? 9 
1 Maréchal Niel wn. 1964 {FrAtel? no [29 0.29/17 118] 47 
ou (ones Colomb H.P. 1865 Lacharme 27 229/18 018} 47 
& (Charles Lefebyre H.P. 1861 Lacharme 29 029/16 218] 47 
4 Marie Baumann H.P. 1863 Baumann 27 229/17 118) 47 
o: { Madame Rothschild H.P. 1867 Pernet 27 229/16 218) 47 
S| {te France H.P. 1868 Guillot, fils |28 129/15 3 18) 47 
7 Louis Van Houtte H.P. 1869 Lacharme 22 7 29/17 118) 47 
8 Marquise de Castellane u.P. 1869 Pernet 25 429/10 8 18| 47 
9 Madame Victor Verdier u.P. 1863 EH. Verdier 15 11 26)12 618/ 44 
10 Etienne Levet H.P. 1871 Levet 19 6 25/15 318) 43 
11 Comtesse d’Oxford H.P. 1869 Guillot,pére | 20 828) 7 8 15| 48 
12 Duke of Edinburgh H.P. 1868 Paul& Son | 1610 26) 9 817) 43 
18 Francois Michelon HP. 1871 Levet 18 725/13 417 | 42 
14 Malle. Eugénie Verdier H.P. 1869 Guillot, fils |14 11 25) 7 613) 38 
15 Sénateur Vaisse EP. Guillot, pére | 14 12 26} 5 7 12) 88 
16 Devoniensis 1: Curtis 815 23] 7 815/38 
17 Xavier Olibo uP, 1864 Lacharme 815 28} 218 15/5 
18 John Hopper HP. 1862 Ward 1511 26] 5 611) 37 
19 Horace Vernet H.P. 1866 Guillot, fils 61723) 7 714) 37 
20 Dr. Andry H.P. 1864 E. Verdier 1410 24) 6 612] 36 
21 Pierre Notting H.P. 1863 Portemer 15 924] 8 9 12) 36 
22 Marie Rady H.P. 1865 Fontaine 12 11 23} 81018 36 
283 Gloire de Dijon tT, Jacotot 10 11 21) 7 613) 34 
24 Catherine Mermet rt. 1869 Guillot, fils | 818 21] 8 513) 34 
25 Emilie Hausberg H.P. 1868?Levéque 10 10 20} 5 813/383 
26 MargueritedeSt.Amand u.P. 1864 Sansal 51818] 7 815/33 
9 | 
27 Camille Bernardin me, 1965 { Panbream? | 51520] 4 9 18| 93 
28 Prince C. de Rohan HP. E. Verdier 41620) 8 912/32 
29 Dupuy-Jamain H.P. 1868? Jamain 51722} 0 9 9} 81 
80 Reynolds Hole HP. 1878 Paul & Son | 81119} 3 8 11| 30 
Sipe de Lesseps 4.P. 1869 E. Verdier 61117] 6 612] 29 
| Souvenir d’un Ami iy Belot De- 
fougére 9138 22| 83 4 7/29 
88 Edward Morren HP. 1869 Granger 51818] 3 811| 29 
84 Madame Lacharme H.P. 1872 Lacharme 21820| 1 8 9} 29 
35 -Capitaine Christy H.P?1873 Lacharme 41014] 6 914) 28 
a { Victor Verdier EP. Lacharma 81518) 0 8 8/26 
<3] { Fisher Holmes H.P. 1865 E. Verdier 21315} 110 11 | 26 
88 Souvenir d’Elise T. 41216) 4 5 9} 25 
89 Duke of Wellington H.P. 1864 Granger 21618} 2 5 7) 25 
40 Madame C. Wood HP. E. Verdier 21815) 2 6 8| 23 
41 Maurice Bernardin HP. 1861 (asses 01616} 1 6 7/23 
42 Comtesse de Serenyi u.P. 1875 45 9| 4 812/21 
43 Sonv.dela Malmaison 8. 1 910; 4 610} 20 
44 Marie Van Houtte tT. 1871 Ducher 4610) 2 7 9/19 
45 Niphetos T. 8 811} 8 4 7/18 
46 Mdlle. Marie Finger HP. 1873 1 7 8} 8 710/18 
47 Abel Grand HP. 1865 Damaizin 21815; 1 2 3/18 
48 Madame Willermoz T. Lacharme 11112} 0 6 6/18 
49 Malle. Marie Cointet H.P. 1872 Bennett* 11011} 1 5 6/17 
50 Malle. Annie Wood H.P. 1866 E. Verdier 013818; 0 4 4/17 
51 Hippolyte Jamain HP. 1874 Faudon B84 7| 2 7 9/16 
52 Duchess de Caylus H.P. 1864 C. Verdier 2 911/} 0 6 5/16 
53 Monsieur Noman HP. 1866 Guillot,pére| 8 5 8) 2 5 7/15 
=: { Belle Lyonnaise T. 1869 Levet 11011} 0 4 4/15 
| Paul Neron HP. 1869 Levet 1 8 9| 0 6 6)15 
x { Beauty of Waltham H.P. W. Paul 11011} 0 8 8/14 
& | Annie Laxton up. 1871 Laxton 1s 9) 0 5 5 | 14 
58 Cheshunt Hybrid H.T. 1872 Paul& Son | 3 6 9/ 1 8 4/13 
= { Princess Beatrice HP. 1871 W. Paul OSHS) eta Oe} ES 
& | Mdlle. Thérése Levet HP. Levet 7S) Omom DiS 
« { Exposition de Brie H.P. 1865 Granger 25 7|/ 2 8 5/12 
i] {pone des Jardins tv. 1874 18s 4| 8 5 8/12 
63 GénéralJacqueminof 4.P. Boupelet 2 810} 0 2 2/12 
= . mod ? 
3 {ateteing C. Joigneaux 4.P. (eee >| 11011 O’1 1/12 
5 (Madame C. Crapelet HP. Fontaine 17 8| O 4 4/12 
66 Baron Bonstetten H.P. 1871 Liaband 25 7) 0 4 4/11 
67 Madame Vidot EP. 09 9} O 2 2/11 
68 Thomas Mills H.P. 1873 E. Verdier?| 2 3 5/ 1 4 5/10 
69 Jules Margottin HP. Margottin 2 5 7| 0 8 8/10 
70 Madame G. Schwartz 4.P. 1871 Liabaud 07 7/1 2 3/10 
71 Duc de Rohan EP. Leyéque 23 5/0 4 4/9 
= (Antoine Dacher H.P. 1866 Ducher  ¥f Y/i ab at Sil & 
5 | Auguste Rigotard HP. 1871 Schwartz 0 6 6/1 2 3/ 9 
(| Prinss. M. of Cambridge H.P. 1866 Paul& Son | 1 6 7| O 2 2/ 9 
75 Monsieur E. Y. Teas HP. 1875 12s) 41 5; 8 
76 Sir Garnet Wolseley uP. 1874 Cranston ? 12 3) 2 8 5/ 8 
_, (Rev. J. B. M. Camm H.p. 1874? Turner* Ome |e 2on 768 
$ | Mad. Hippolyte Jamain u.p. 1871 Garcon 18 4) 1 8 4; 8 
= ) Lord Macaulay HP. 1863 W. Paul 22 4) 0 4 4/ 8 
= {Comtesse de Chabrillant H.P. Marest 2 46] 0 2 2] 8 
81 Madame Bravy Tip Guillot,pére} 1 7 8) 0 0 0} 8 
Richard Wallace H.P. 1871 Leyéque 05 5} 0 8 3] 8 
g | Star of Waltham HP. 1874 pean 04 4/0 4 4/8 
s a F .Jamain 
&) Maréchal Vaillant EP. eae || One CILOIE A & 
(Céline Forestier N. AndréLeroy| 0 6 6| 0 2 2] 8 
86 Miss Hassard H.P. 1874? Turner* 02 213 2 5] 7 


Forty-seven electors prove to be so diverse in taste as to the 
necessary good qualities in a Rose, and what should entitle any 


* These Roses were, I believe, brought out by those whose names are 
abtacted to them, but I am not certain that the honour of raising them is 
‘so theirs. 
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candidate for the honour to rank among the premier fifty, that 
they name between them no less than 239 Roses, and even 
amongst the premier twenty 115 find a name if not a throne. 
In continuation of the table I may add that five Roses ob- 
tained each six votes, these being Duchess of Edinburgh, u.p. 
(one first-class vote); Lue Havre (one); Boule de Neige (two) ; 
Lyonnais (two); Madame Margottin (one). Hight received 
five votes, Alba rosea having two and Eliza Boélle one first- 
class vote. Thirteen were mentioned four times, amongst 
these the more recent introduction Marie Guillot bad two 
first-class votes. 
and no less than seventy-eight found but one solitary champion 
to assert their charms. In round numbers this last class 
forms a third of the total, and, to make the matter still stronger, 
no less than eleven of these solitary votes are Al. 

Ii may interest some of our readers to know how many of 
the Roses comprising the best fifty in this 1876 election have 
been named by the several electors in their voting papers. Of 
the fifty Roses that head the poll, Messrs. Ryland, Berrington, 
Atkinson, and Walters tie in naming the greatest number— 
viz., forty-one. Mr. M. Davis and Rev. J. B. Camm follow 
closely with forty ; then thirty-nine are hit off by Messrs. Bur- 
rell and Beachey, and thirty-eight by Rev. C. P. Peach, Messrs. 
John Turtle, Cranston, Curtis and Corp. Messrs. Scott, Lax- 
ton, Christy, Cant, and Cragg single out thirty-seven. Messrs. 
Robson, Mayo, Fraser, and the returning officer are content 
with thirty-six; whilst Messrs. H. Davis, Mitchell, Davison, 
and W. Paul pin their faith on thirty-five. Thirty-four find 
favour with Messrs. Chater, Moseley, and Rey. A. Cheales. 
‘A Lapy Amatgur, South of Ireland,” Messrs. Mawley, Tapner, 
Jowitt, and Watkins (gardener to Mr. Wood of Henley Hall, 
Salop), Ewing, and H. Merryweather follow with thirty-three. 
Messrs. Turner, G. Prince, and Rumsey thirty-two each. At 
thirty-one Messrs. Jessop, Smallbones, Wootten, and Harrison 
meet. The Rey. H. Dombrain is solitary at thirty. Capt. 
Rochfort and Mr. Wheeler spot twenty-eight; whilst the list 
is completed by Mr. H. May naming exactly half the stipulated 
number. It is well there should be differences of opinion, and 
there is no royal road to our all thinking alike about Roses, 
yet the above summary proves that there are certain qualities 
of 2 good Rose—form, substance, and stuff that will hold their 
own even in spite of diversity of taste; and if the time ever 
arrive for these three qualities to meet in a white, or nearly 
white, Rose, coupled with a good constitution, the royal yellow 
and the dark Roses that now head the list may quake in their 
shoes—I mean their sepals, lest the pride of place be wrested 
from them. We have been hoping for years, when will it 
arrive ? 

In some instances the different estimation in which each 
Rose is held by amateurs and nurserymen is strangely brought 
out. Herein round numbers the voters are as three to two, 
yet in the votes for Senateur Vaisse, John Hopper, Dupuy- 
Jamain, Souvenir d’un Ami, Abel Grand, Madame C. Joigneauz, 
and a few others, the amateur growers far outstrip this ratio ; 
whilst—and this we should naturally expect—the newer varieties 
have a greater preponderance of nurserymen as their cham- 
pions, as, for instance, Comtesse de Serenyi, which has rapidly 
risen into a good position; Marie Finger, of which Mr. B. R. 
Cant remarks that it is rather better than Hugénie Verdier, 
Hippolyte Jamain, and very markedly Princess Beatrice. I 
think there is probably another reason for this, that Roses that 
are shy in giving perfect blooms, which when perfect are ex- 
quisite and second perhaps to none, cannot be cultivated by 
amateurs having only a few plants of each variety, and after a 
few years are discarded. Twenty times the number of plants 
give the nurseryman many opportunities of seeing the Rose 
in perfection, and his estimate is formed accordingly. I have 
already noticed that Madame Lacharme comes out well, still I 
doubt whether it is a position that will bs maintained ; whilst 
what shall we say and how explain the position of Capt. Christy ? 
In the 1875 election of newer Roses we see him making a 
gallant and very nearly successful battle for the premiership, 
passing ‘those grand Roses Francois Micbelon and Htienne 
Levyet, and now it is as low as thirty-five, with a very small 
proportion of first-class votes. Is it to prove ‘‘an impostor,” 
as somebody called it not long since in our pages? Marie Van 
Houtte, another Rose that the amateurs do not value in pro- 
portion to the trade, is lauded in no light measure by our 


friend Rey. J. B. Camm, for he says of her, ‘‘ The best Rose in ! 


cultivation. It has every good quality (here at least), robust 
in growth, erect in habit, free-flowering, a wonderful constitu- 
tion. I consider that M. Ducher has conferred on the Roge 


Fifteen polled three votes, thirty-five two, ; 


world a benefit which we can never be sufficiently grateful for, 
and has made all lovers of the Tea Rose greatly in his debt 

for life.” And truly Marie Van Houtte is a gem, but in my 

eaperionce: like many other gems, not so large as you might 
esire. 

The list will repay comparison with the 1874 election, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1874. Some Roses are in exactly the same 
position now as then—for instance, Etienne Levet, Francois 
Michelon, Eugénie Verdier, Dr. Andry, and others. On the 
other hand, several Roses have made a remarkable advance. 
Marquise de Castellane and Horace Vernet from 37 to 19; 
Reynolds Hole from 60 to 30; Madame Lacharme from 58 to 
34; whilst Comtesse de Serenyi, then unknown, is now in the 
fifty, No. 42. There are not wanting instances of failure to 
maintain position—Abel Grand from 33 to 47; Exposition de 
Brie, 33 to 60; though this latter may probably owe some of 
this to its similarity to Ferdinand de Lesseps, some electors 
declining to name both. Mr. Cant’s list proves this. We 
miss, as I have already said, some of the old familiar names 
from the list of voters, but we have a larger number than we have 
ever had, no less than four coming from the sister isle. One 
of these latter arrived when the results were being tabulated, 
and is not included in the forty-seven voters, but will be given 
in full. This list is, however, included in the following table 
of the Irish votes, which I thought might be of interest to all, 
showing us the difference that soil, climate, and other cireum- 
stances make in the table. 


IRISH LISTS OF VOTES. 

No. Rose. A.B. C.| No, Rose. A. B.C. 
z (Louis Van Houtte......4 0 4 | 14 (enous Niel - 3 08 
to La France ....... 4 0 4 to! Gloire de Dijon........3 0 8 
4 Duke of Edinburgh 40 4] 16 | Prince Camille de Rohan 3 0 3 
Charles Lefebvre ...... 4 0 4 | 17 Francois Michelon...... 2183 
Madame Rothschild.... 3 1 4 Madame Victor Verdier. 1 2 3 

5 | Alfred Colomb ........ 3.14 | yg (Dr Andy .......-0-20 128 
an Maurie Baumann ...... 314 = ( Marguerite de St.Amand1 2 8 
Marquise de Castellane 3 1 4 5 ) Annie Wood ..... San G3 

10 | Sénateur Vaisse... 314 ~ Abel Grand...... 23 
John Hopper ..... 3 1 4 ,~ | Antoine Ducher. 23 

11 (Comtesse a’ Oxford 2 4 | “° | Jules Margottin. 28 
19 { Piers Notting ... 24 .Comt. C. de Chabrillant 1 2 8 
13 Fisher Holmes ........ 0 4 4 | 26 (Edouard Morren ...... 033 
| 27 |Mdle. Eugénie Verdier 0 3 8 


Baron de Bonstetten, Boule de Neige, Abbé Brammerel, and 
Due de Cazes follow with two first-class votes; Etienne Levet, 
Xavier Olibo, Camille Bernardin, Thérése Levet, Clémence 
Joigneaux, Triomphe de Caen, and Baron Prevost haye one of 
each class; and the next on tho list are Deyoniensis, Reynolds 
Hole, Anna Diesbach, Ferdinand de Lesseps, Paul Verdier, 
Maurice Bernardin, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Madame Vidot, 
General Jacqueminot, Charles Lawson, Duchesse de Morny, 
Duchesse de Caylus, M. Noman, and Comtesse de Jaucourt. 
Whilst these four electors choose no less than 104 Roses, fitty- 
one: of wich receive only a single vote, many of these last 
figuring very high up in the general poll—a proof not only of 
the difference of opinion, but also that varieties of soil and 
climate greatly affect the well-being of her floral majesty. 
Would the majority of Rose-growers have said beforehand that 
Fisher Holmes would have stood thirteenth in such a contest? 

There is also another way of looking at the various Roses, 
and that is very interesting as compared with the general table. 
There are many Roses which we would all like to have in the 
fifty, yet which are considered by comparatively few first-class 
Roses—i.e., fitted to take their place amongst the best twenty. 
The following table shows the first-class votes given for each 
Rose and its position; taking these votes only, it will be noticed 
that amongst some the change in’ position is very great. 


1. Maréchal Niel.......... Emilie Hausberg........ 15 
Equal Alfred Colomb ......... Equal j Devoniensis ..........-. 1 
@ Charles Lefebyve. . Marie Rady .. 


24, Horace Vernet 


4, Marie Baumann .. 18 
Marguerite de St. Amand 12 


La France ........ 

Equal { Madame Rothschil Equal { Ferdinand de Lesseps .. 12 
7. Louis Van Houtte 5 Souvenir d’un Ami...... 12 
8. Marquise de Castellane.. 35 28. Reynolds Hole.......... 11 
9. Etienne Levet........-- 34 29. Nayier Olibo............ 10 
10. Francois Michelon...... 31 ( Camille Bernardin ...... 9 
Equal (oe d@’Oxford ...... 27 | Equal + Capt. Christy ....... aaa 
ue Madame Victor Verdier.. 27 it Souvenir d’Elise........ 9 
18. Duke of Edinburgh .... 25 | pouay { Comtesse deSerenyi.... 8 
14, Mdlle. Engénie Verdier.. 21 a _| Hdward Morren ........ 8 
Equal { John Hopper 20 85. Prince Camille de Rohan 7 
Dr. Andry .... 20 | gqual Marie Van Houtte ...... 6 

17. Sénateur Vaisse 19 a Niphetos .............. 


18. Pierre Notting.... 
19. Gloire de Dijon 
20. Catherine Mermet 


5 
Monsieur E. Y. Teas.... 5 
Souyenir dela Malmaison 5 
Monsieur Noman 
Dupuy-Jamain.......... 5 


18 Ee Jamain 
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The above are sufticient to show how very much altered the 
first fifty are, tried by this test. The same standard varieties 
head the list, and the first change noticed of any importance 
is the elevation of that lovely Rose Frangois Michelon. Dr. 
Andry makes a still greater move, as does Souvenir d’un Ami, 
a Rose which the nurserymen do not appear to value according 
to its deserts. I write this in all humility, but I cannot help 
adding that in my estimation few Roses are lovelier or more 
conducive to the beauty of a stand as it is seen here. Com- 
tesse de Serenyi and Marie Van Houtte materially improve 
their position, and Mons. E. Y. Teas rushes from 75 to equal 
38th. Such lifts in the newer Roses foreshadow a useful 
addition to our list. Capitaine Christy makes a slight rise. 

On the other hand: let us glance at the retrogression of some. 
Devoniensis is considerably lowered, but this is slight com- 
pared to tho fall of Xavier Olibo from 17 to 29th, or of Dupuy- 
Jamain from 29 to equal 38th, whilst Madame Lacharme falls 
quite outside the table, mustering only three first-class votes 
in her total of 29. ; 

The general election furnishes fresh proof of the uncertainty 
of the new Roses and of what they may become. Anyone 
comparing these elections annually will see how some Roses 
that appeared to have a brilliant career before them are in afew 
short years names almost of the past; names which, heralded 
with a flourish of trampets, have appeared, like a meteor on the 
Rose world, to disappear for ever. If wo may judge from the 
votes, President Theirs, André Durand, Marquise de Morte- 
mart, Souvenir de J. Gould Veitch, and Napoleon IU. come in 
quite at the tail of the lengthy list, some only with a solitary 
vote, though it is equally certain that there are still a large 
number of good Roses, that everyone with a mcderate collec- 
tion would desire to possess, outside the pale of the fifty. 

In concluding this portion of the election I desire to express 
my warmest thanks to all who have assisted me with voting 
papers and information, as also to those who with their lists 
have gratefully acknowledged the utility of these papers. 
Though personally unknown to them I value their kind ex- 
pressions, and feel that there is something akin to friendly 
feeling generated, eyen when the subject discussed is only the 
merit of a~flower. Some, perhaps, of the lists have been 
framed less carefully, at least I fancy. I have had to return 
more than usual from some informality ; but with an English- 
man’s privilege we must blame the weather, for, perhaps, like 
Punch’s cabby when the demanded fare was called in question, 
all might reply, ‘‘ Well, anything you please, ’tis too hot to 
dispute about trifles.”—Josera Hinton, Warminster. 

P.S.—Your correspondent, ‘ Zummmrzer Yorrn,” will be 
pleased to find that some of his favourites, the Teas, stand 
fairly in this general election—not, however, Cloth of Gold; 
but then it is only here and there, very few and far between, 
that it finds a ‘local habitation” congenial to itself; but 
when it does it has no difficulty in making for itself ‘‘ a name.” 
Thave in “ Zummerzst’’ seen trees of it that have had their 
“local habitation” for a quarter of acentury. Such a tree in 
bloom is a sight to be remembered, and, though sayouring 
Somewhat more of man’s work than does the Gorse, might yet 
teach the beholder to pay a tribute of praise to the All-wise 
Creator for the sight, as Linnzus is said to have done on his 
first sight of Gorse in full bloom; but these trees have a trunk 
the size of a good large arm, and havo an air of antiquity 

-about them. Doubtless he will be pleased to see Mr. Camm’s 
opinion of Marie Van Houtte. We all have our tastes, and 
mine will lie between Souvenir d’un Ami and Catherine Mer- 
met. I cannot say which would win, “ t’other or which.” 
When I look at ‘ which”? I am ready to vote instantly, and 
when f look at “t’other ? Iam equally ready to recall the vote. 
These two gems are kind to us, even in these hyperborean 
regions, where we have a continuous north-easter from the 
downs for eight or ten weeks in the spring, capable of taking 
off the nose of a brass monkey, and which does take the bloom 
off the blooms of scores of our Roses, even the hardier, if less 
beautiful, Hybrid Perpetuals. If ‘ Zummenzer Yoxrn”’ ends 


By, ee us his list, what a Tea flavour there will be about 
it!—J. ; 


é APPLES. 
i Tux following succeed well at Lynewood, Hants, a8 we are 
informed by Mr. W. Gain, an experienced gardener :—Dessert 
Apples: May Queen, Joanneting, Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Early Margaret, Court-Pendu-Plat, Cox’s Orange: Pippin, Early 
Harvest, Oslin, Golden Pippin, Nonpareil, Northern Spy, Peach 


Apple, Hubbard’s Pearmain, Ribston Pippin, Boston Russet, 
Sam Young, and Winter Strawberry. Kitchen Apples: Chis- 
wick Codlin, Hawthornden (English and American). The 
English is earlier than the other (the American), and pre- 
ferable. Lord Nelson, Blenheim Orange, Emperor Alexander, 
Lord Suffield, Norfolk Beefing, Scotch Greening, Warner’s 
King, Yorkshire Greening, and French Crab. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS. 


Turvy have this year proved a very attractive feature in the 
Mesembryanthemum and Heath house at Kew, and earlier in 
the season scarcely a day passed without inquiries being 
made as to where they could be obtained. Flowering com- 
menced in early summer, and is still far from being over. 
To the majority of visitors they do not seem at all familiar. 
Although with common attention to the well-known principles 
of horticulture they can easily be grown, it may still be of 
service to detail a system of treatment found to give a good 
measure of success, especially as they are indispensable in 
every well-appointed garden. 

In order that they may start with the greatest amount of 
health and vigour it is essential to have them properly cared 
for during the season of rest. Tho best position would be found 
in a house where only slight fire heat is used—sufiicient to 
keep out frost, or a little more, and, if- possible, they should 
stand on a bed of soil or ashes, where occasionally they can 
have a slight sprinkle of water if required. This is not un- 
important, because if too dry they are reduced to a condition 
similar to the chalky state of wrongly-treated Caladiums. 
The sap is easily compelled to evaporate, and even if the roots 
are not killed they may become tough and flabby. The resting 
of plants is a rock on which there are many wrecks, and often 
because of excessive dryness. 

“It is, perhaps, best to let the tubers remain in the old soil 
until they show signs of growth, which will be about the end 
of March or April. They may then be shaken out, and should 
be put into pots just large enough to admit the fingers round the 
tuber easily. Good drainage is very necessary, because water 
must be given liberally, especially when growth is rapid. The 
compost should be rich, and so porous that the roots can easily 
penetrate it. Fibrous loam may constitute one half, the other 
half may be peat and leaf soil, and then some sand and dung 
should be added. It is not, however, necessary to be so very 
precise, since the mechanical condition is perhaps of most 
importance, though on no account must the soil be poor. 

In a collection of several varieties it will be found that all do 
not start at the same time, so that more than once going over 
will be necessary. One shift after the first potting may often 
be found sufficient, though it is highly beneficial to give 
another shift just as the plants are coming well into flower. 
This will feed the flowers and produce them of good size; it 
will also enable the plant to continue growth, without which 
future flowers cannot be borne. Manure water is of great 
value when the pots begin to fill with roots. Careful watering 
is of importance, as they should never be quite dry at this 
period of their growth. Every evening is by far the best time 
to water, because they will absorb during the night, and be 
prepared for a day’s sun on the morrow. It is very trying 
for these and other plants to stand dry during the night and 
commence the next day nearly exhausted. The female flowers 
should be picked off when past their best, unless, of course, 
seeds are required. 

To propagate a stock it is of little use to sow seeds, because 
they do not come true, and only a small proportion are worth 
saving. Cuttings are easily struck, but they should be taken 
early so that good tubers may be formed. They may be treated 
much in the same way as Dahlias; but to put cuttings in now 
would amount to about the same thing. It must not be for- 
gotten how very fine these Begonias are wher planted on rock- 
work, and it may also be suggested that they would make 
beautiful beds. 

The varieties found most effective in the Royal Gardens are 
Vesuvius, Dr. Masters, Sedeni, Chelsoni, Prince of Wales, 
Intermedia, Rosella, Roszflora, and Charles Van Eckhaute. 
Sedeni has had larger flowers than before seen by the firm who 
sent it out. This was one of the first hybrids, and from its 


‘distinct colour and qualities in general it is still one of the 


best. Dr. Masters is of a rich crimson, and similar in form to 
Boliviensis. Vesuvius is a flower of immense size, and is in- 
clined towards orange. Chelsoni is desirable for its great pro- 
fusion of bloom and freely branching habit. Prince of Wales 
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is of'a rich crimson and allied to Dr. Masters. Roseflora is 
of pyramidal habit, and the flowers are pink. Charles Van 
Eckhaute is:a good white, but rather late. 


HOME ADORNMENTS. 


To the various picturesque contrivances devised by Messrs. 
Dick Radelyfie & Co. is added that of a miniature floating 
island in association with their small room aquarium. ‘The 
small figure of this submitted explains itself by showing how 
colour and perfume may be added to the usual aquatic plants 
by taking advantage of the adaptability of Hyacinths to this 
mode of decoration. That a pleasing effect can be produced 
in rooms and other places in the way suggested is very appa- 
rent. The plants employed are easy of management, and are 
certain to flourish without any special care or extraordinary 


skill; and this, ‘ the latest novelty’ of the firm in question, 
is worthy of being submitted to those of the public who desire 
to see their rooms rendered attractive by artistic contrivances 
of this nature. 


INTERNATIONAL POTATO SHOW, ALEXANDRA 
PALACE. 
SEPTEMBER 28TH AND 297TH. 


SurRELyY never before in the history of the Potato, and that 
history has been a chequered one, has so much interest been 
attached to the tuber as in this our day and generation. Never 
before the past few years have such stimulants been offered for 
the introduction of new varieties, as well as encouragements 
been given for improvements in the culture of older sorta. 
This is almost entirely due to private enterprise, and if real 
good does not result no fault can attach to the promoters of 
such exhibitions as the one in question, for those immediately 
concerned have evidently worked well and for a good purpose. 

There are those who can see no beauty in Potato shows, and 
are incredulous that any real benefit can arise from them; but 
on the other hand there are others, and not a few, who hold 
opinions diametrically opposite, who believe that exhibitions of 
Potatoes possess no ordinary attractions, and that the gathering 
together of the best samples of the best varieties extant cannot 
fail to be advantageous to the general community. The Potato 
in itself is not an object of beauty so much as an article of 
utility. But how often are these two qualities allied ? 

That the Potato possesses features which are attractive is 
as certain as that it possesses qualities which are agreeable 
to the palate. Possibly itis only those who have given special 
attention to the tuber who can fully appreciate its points of 
beauty, and who can discern at a glance whether that beauty 
is more than “skin deep.” These are the experts—the en- 
thusiasts; and it is well that there can be enthusiasts even in 
the matter of Potatoes, for enthusiasts in every branch of in- 
dustry and science have ever been the pioneers of improvement. 

Potato shows unquestionably afford a stimulus to the cultiva- 
tion of new varieties, and kitchen gardens become thereby more 
interesting to their owners, the ground becomes better managed, 
and the natural requirements of the Potato are more studied 
by the cultivators. These are advantages produced by exhi- 
bitions. Other advantages are expected from these special 
shows. They should teach the public, through the judges, the 
standards of excellence desirable to be attained in endeavours 
to produce tubers in the greatest perfection. They should 
teach us not only that Potatoes to be perfect must be spot- 
less, speckless, and scabless, and, if not eyeless, the growing 
parts must almost approach the “ vanishing point,” and that 
the form of the tubers must not be irregular and corrugated, 
but symmetrical, and without furrows or protuberances. These 


desiderata are generally acknowledged by the judges, but another 
important point, that of size, is not nearly so unanimously de- 
termined. It cannot be too urgently repeated that Potatoes to be 
acceptable must be of medium size. These are not only almost 
invariably the best in quality, but they are undoubtedly the 
most agreeable in appearance; yet how frequently do we find 
unwieldy size triumphant, and the big bearing away the palm 
of supremacy. 

Besides desiring to see an authoritative veto placed against 
gigantic tubers, we desire especially to see the real qualities of 
varieties brought to the surface. This can only be done by 
cooking. The cooking of hundreds of dishes would entail con- 
siderable expense, but that in a measure might be met by com- 
petitors. We should like to see a great international handicap 
open to all the world and every kind, an entrance fee being 
paid on every dish submitted to the cooks. We should like to 
see the prizes substantial and numerous, and to know the nature 
of the soil, modes of management and manures used in pro- 
ducing the prize dishes. Unquestionable good would then result, 
valuable information would be forthcoming, and a competition 
of great interest and importance would certainly be produced. 
If the able and energetic managers of the Alexandra Potato 
Show could see their way to establishing a class of this nature 
they would more completely achieve the object which they have 
in view—improving the Potato and its modes of culture. 

We will now look more immediately at the Show. There 
were seventeen classes, in the first of which prizes to the amount 
of upwards of £30 were offered. Two silver cups were provided, 
and other substantial prizes were offered by those who are more 
or less identified with Potato culture. 


We will follow the arrangement of the schedule, beginning 
with the first and most comprehensive Class, A. This was for 
twenty-four varieties of Potatoes, distinct, nine tubers of each 
(open). All the prizes in this class were given by the Alexandra 
Palace Company, who contributed forty guineas to the general 
fund. The amounts of the prizes were £12 12s., £9 9s., £5 5s., 
£3 3s., and £2 2s. In this class fifteen collections were staged, 
and the Judges could not but have had considerable difficulty 
in distinguishing the relative merits of such admirable examples 
of culture, but eventually they awarded first honours to Mr. 
Porter of Old Meldrum. There could be no disputing the clean- 
liness, beauty, and finish of this fine Scottish collection, but a 
majority of the tubers were too large for tablepurposes. Porter’s 
Excelsior were very large, but the tubers of Model were models 
as to size, as also were those of Rector of Woodstock, Victoria, 
and Albion Kidney. Other fine dishes were Select Blue, Bresee’s 
Prolific, Climax, Snowflake, Wonderful (red), Napoleon, Ashtop 
Fluke, Crimson Walnut-leaf, Early Vermont, and Harly King; 
while the Grampian, Blue Ashleaf, Napoleon, and Champion were 
rather coarse. The second prize went to Mr. Pink, Lee Court, 
Faversham, who also staged a splendid collection of medium- 
sized tubers ; they were also smooth and well finished, but notso 
transparent as their larger rivals. Highly superior amongst the 
rounds were Model, Coldstream, Porter’s Excelsior, Rector of 
Woodstock, and Red Emperor; Giant King was also good. The 
best kidneys were Birmingham Prizetaker, Berkshire Kidney, 
Bountiful, Bresee’s Prolific, Hedley’s Nonpareil, and Snowflake ; 
other good dishes being Bryanston Kidney, Early Vermont, Prince 
of Wales, Magnum Bonum, and Late Rose. Many on-lookers con- 
sidered this collection equal in merit to that which secured the 
premier prize, but it lost the honour by the unpardonable coarse- 
ness of Scamle’s Glory, Ruby, and Blanchard. The third prize 
was awarded to Mr. Lye, Clyffe Hill, Devizes, but the tubers as 
a whole were wanting in clearness, although most of them were 
of the correct size. The best dish was Model, followed by Harly 
Market, Climax, Bresee’s Peerless, and Lye’s Favourite. The 
best kidneys in this group were Snowflake and Bountiful. The 
fourth prize went to Mr. Peter McKinlay, Beckenham, who 
staged a collection containing some handsome dishes, especially 
of McKinlay’s Seedling, a rather small but beantifully clean 
pebble-shaped tuber; also Model, Webb’s Imperial, Royal Ash- 
leaf, and International Kidney. The remaining dishes were 
more or less coarse, yet the collection was quite equal to the 
third-prize lot. The fifth prize went to Lott & Hart, Whitehall 
Nursery, Faversham, for a good collection. 

In Class B, for eighteen varieties, distinct, nine tubers of 
each, open to gentlemen’s gardeners and amateurs only, the 
first prize, a silver cup value £10 10s. was given by Messrs. Sut- 
ton & Sons, seedsmen, Reading. The remaining prizes were 
£10 10s., £6 6s., £4 4s., £2 2s., and £1 1s. For these prizes there 
were twenty-three competitors, first honours again going to Scot- 
Scotland in the person of Mr. G. Donaldson, Inverurie. This 
was a very superior collection, and merited the handsome cup 
which it won. The varieties comprised Hundredfold Fluke, 
Victoria, York Regent, Bresee’s Peerless, Yorkshire Hero, The 
Countess, Rector of Woodstock, Long Blue, Early Handsworth, 
Bountiful, Bresee’s Prolific, Scotch Blue, Snowflake, Harly Rose, 
Early King, Early Goodrich, Webb’s Imperial, and Main Crop, 
every variety being shown in admirable condition. The second 
prize was awarded to Mr. Finlay, Wroxton Abbey, Banbury; 
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the collection containing some splendid dishes, especially of 
EHdgcott Seedling, which is similar to Snowflake, Porter’s Excel- 
sior, which closely resembles Early Handsworth, Rector of 
Woodstock, and Model; andamongst kidneys we noticed Sedilla 
and Lady Paget as attractive. Mr. Pink was placed third; Mr. 
Miles, Wycombe Abbey, fourth, his collection containing a 
splendid dish of Schoolmaster; and Mr. Miller, Northdown, 
Margate, fifth, each staging admirable collections. 

In Class C, for twelve dishes of Potatoes, English varieties, 
distinct, nine tubers of each (open), all the prizes were given 
by the President, James Abbiss, Hsq., J.P., and amounted to 
£13 18s. Hight collections were staged, Mr. Porter again win- 
ning with grand and finely polished examples of Napoleon, Blue 
Ashleaf, Champion, Excelsior, Ashtop Fluke, Round Blue, Karly 
King, Bountiful, Rector of Woodstock, Crimson Waluut-leaf, 
Golden Eagle, and Grampian. Mr. Ironside, Aberdeen, being 
placed second; the most attractive dishes being Carter’s Main 
Crop, Early Handsworth, Fenn’s Bountiful, and Yorkshire 
Hero. Mr. Minchin, the Nurseries, Hook Norton, being third 
with rather large tubers, the best being Model. Mr. Pink 
had the fourth place with clean handsome dishes of tubers, 
which must have been considered a trifle too small, or the 
collection would have been placed a step higher. Turner’s 
Union, around red variety, was very good in this collection, as 
also were Model and Waterloo Kidney. 


In Class D, twelve dishes of American varicties, the prizes 
also amounted to £13 13s., the first prize of £6 6s. being given by 
Messrs. Daniels Brothers, seedsmen, Norwich. In this class 
there were eleven competitors, and the produce was decidedly 
more coarse than that in the preceding class. The first prize 
went to Mr. Pink for medium-sized tubers of King of the Earlies, 
Harly Rose, Eureka, Ruby, Climax, Brownell’s Beauty, Bresee’s 
Prolific, Early Vermont, Bresee’s Peerless, Oneida, Harly Good- 
rich, and Snowflake, all good. The second prize was awarded to 
Mr. Lumsden, Bloxholm Hall Gardens, who had grand dishes of 
Breadfruit, Snowflake, and Bresee’s Peerless, the remaining 
sorts being somewhat coarse and large. The third prize went to 
Mr. Minchin for a good level collection, the best dishes being 
Snowflake, King of the Earlies, and Hundredfold Fluke; the 
fourth prize going to Messrs. Lott & Hart, Faversham, for a 
creditable collection. 

Class H, nine varieties of Potatoes, distinct, nine tubers of 
each (open), All the prizes were given by Mr. John Contts, 
James Street, Covent Garden, London. Nineteen collections 
were staged in this class, most of them being of high merit. Mr. 
Porter was again in the ascendant, his tubers being “got up” in 
the ‘highest style of art.” Nothing could be more perfect than 
his dishes of Excelsior and Snowflake; the others, which were 
the same as those in Collection A, being also superior, but some 
of them too large. The second prize went to Mr. Finlay, Wrox- 
ton Abbey; Mr. Farquhar, Fyvie Castle Gardens, Aberdeen- 
shire, being placed third, Early Diminisk, a roundish flat Potato, 
being splendid; and Mr. Ironside fourth. A dish of Early 
Handsworth was very fine in this collection; indeed, all were 
good. 

Class F', six dishes of Potatoes, distinct varieties, nine tubers 
cf each, open to gentlemen’s gardeners and amateurs only; first 
grize, a silver cup, value £5 5s. All the prizes in this class were 
given by Messrs. James Carter & Co., seedsmen, High Holborn, 
London, and brought forward not less than twenty-eight excel- 
lent collections. The silver cup was well won by Mr. Porter with 
such tubers as he alone can grow, dress, and show; the second 
prize also going to Scotland, Mr. Littlejohn, Corsendal House, 
Aberdeen, securing it with big Potatoes. Mr. Miles, Wycombe 
Abbey, was awarded the third prize. In this collection was a 
giand dish of Schoolmaster, a variety having the shape of 

- Victoria with the scaly skin of York Regent. The fourth prize 
went to Mr. Finlay, Hdgcott Seedling being in splendid 
eondition. 

Class G, six dishes, three round and three kidney, distinct 
varieties, nine tubers of each (open). The first prize of £4 4s. in 
this class was given by the Lawson Seed Company, Edinburgh 
and London. Fifteen exhibitors competed, Mr. Porter being 
first, Mr. Littlejohn second, Mr. Pink third, and Mr. W. Finlay 
sonra, who all staged admirable examples of popular show 
varieties. 


Class H, four dishes, distinct varieties, nine tubers of each, 
open to gentlémen’s gardeners and amateurs only. All the 
prizes in this class were given by Messrs. Hooper & Co., seeds- 
men, Covent Garden, London. Twenty-five collections were 
staged, Mr. Miller, Northdown, winning with Carter’s Main 
Crop, Ashtop Fluke, Breadfruit, and Snowflake ; Mr. Lumsden 
being placed second with Main Crop, again fine; also a capital 
dish of Excelsior. A collection without an owner’s name was 
placed third, and Mr. Reynolds, Beech Cottage, Horsham, fourth. 
In these collections Main Crop and Snowflake were pre-eminent. 

Class I, two dishes of English varieties, one round and one 
kidney, nine tubers of each (open), all the prizes being given by 
T. Kyffin Freeman, Esq., Pinner Wood, Middlesex. In this 
class eighteen competed. The prize-winners were, first Mr. 


Finlay with splendid dishes of Lapstone and Rector of Wood- 
stock; second Mr. Frisby, Blankney, with equally superior ex- 
amples of Lapstone and about the best dish of Porter’s Excelsior 
in the Show; third Mr. Littlejohn with Early Handsworth and 
Champion Kidney; and fourth Mr. Lumsden with Conqueror 
and Rector of Woodstock. 

Class K, two dishes, American varieties, one round and one 
kidney, nine tubers of each (open). In this class there were 
twenty-four competitors; the first prize going to Mr. Carwill, 
High Street, Lewes, for grand dishes of Snowflake and Bresee’s 
Prolific, Mr. Farquhar being second with Snowflake and Brow- 
nell’s Beauty, Mr. Pink third with Vermont Beauty and Snow- 
flake, and Mr. Lumsden fourth with Snowflake and Karly Good- 
rich; a very imposing class. 

Class L, dish of any white round Potato, nine tubers (open), 
all the prizes being given by Mr. John Harrison of the firm of 
Harrison & Sons, seedsmen, Leicester. This was also a very 
fine class, the exhibitors, thirty-two in number, staging admir- 
able produce. The first prize was awarded to Mr. Porter for 
Excelsior; the second to Mr. Bennett, Enville, Stourbridge, for 
Schoolmaster; the third to Mr. Farquhar for round and hand- 
some specimens of Snowflake; the fourth to Mr. Ross, Wreford 
Park, Newbury, for Criterion, a seedling resembling School- 
master. 

Class M, dish of any coloured round Potato, nine tubers (open), 
all the prizes being given by Mr. Richard Dean, Ealing, London. 
Thirty-six exhibitors competed in this class, and much of the 
produce was coarse. Mr. Lumsden won the first prize with the 
most handsome dish of Main Crop that has perhaps ever been 
exhibited, Mr. Ironside being second with the same variety, 
Mr. Farquhar being third with Princess of Wales, which much 
resembles Main Crop, and Mr. Ross fourth also with Main Crop. 

Class N, dish of any white kidney Potato, nine tubers (open). 
Thirty-one competitors entered the lists in this class, and many 
dishes of splendid quality were staged. Mr. Reynolds was placed 
first with Devonshire Seedling, a handsome white kidney ; Mr. 
McIntosh, Corsenda! House, Aberdeen, being second with Non- 
pareil, Mr. Lumsden third with Ashtop Fluke, and Mr. Finlay 
fourth with Edgcott Seedling. The prize dishes were very 
excellent. 

Class O, dish of any coloured kidney Potato, nine tubers (open). 
Twenty-nine dishes were staged in this class, many of the 
tubers being coarse, and none really tempting in appearance. 
Mr. G. Bagerley, Sylverstone Lodge, Newark, was placed first 
with Early Vermont; Mr. Miller, Hampstead Gardens, New- 
bury, being second with a better dish of Late Rose; Mr. Porter 
third with unwieldy specimens of Blue Ashleaf; and Mr. 
Treacher, The Marsh, High Wycombe, fourth with Early 
Vermont. 

Class P, dish of any variety of Ashleaf variety of Potato, nine 
tubers (open), all the prizes being given by Messrs. George 
Gibbs & Co., seedsmen, Down Street, Piccadilly. Twelve dishes 
were staged in this class, each of them being very good. The 
first prize went to Mr. Reynolds for handsome examples of La 
Belle d’Orleans, second to Mr. Farquhar for Sandringham Kid- 
ney, third to Mr. Lumsden for Veitch’s Improved Ashleaf, and 
fourth to Mr. Miller for Royal Ashleaf. The prize dishes were 
very superior. 

Class Q, dish of any white Regent Potato, nine tubers (open). 
Twelve dishes were also staged in this class, Mr. Finlay being 
first with Manchester Hero, Mr. Lumsden sscond with Rintoul’s 
White Don; Mr. Armstrong, Goldington, Bedford, third with 
York Regents; and Mr. Baldwin, New Brompton, fourth with 
Early Don. ‘The tubers in this class, excepting the prize- 
winners, were coarse. 

Class R, dish of Victoria variety of Potato, nine tubers (open). 
We expected to find dishes of higher quality in this class. Out 
of seventeen competitors Mr. Finlay won first honours, followed 
by Mr. Abrahams, Firgrove Lodge Gardens, Weybridge; Mr. 
Kerr, Dargavie, and Mr. McKinlay, Beckenham. 


Certificates of merit were awarded to Mr. Barker, Littlehamp- 
ton, for a dish named ‘‘ Superior.” It is a red kidney variety, 
the tubers were of the correct size for cows, being too large for 
pigs; to Mr. Lye for Lye’s Seedling, a handsome white roundish 
variety with russetty eyes; to Mr. McKinlay for International 
Kidney, a large and beautiful white tuber, also for Alexandra 
Seedling, a fine white variety; to Mr. Lumsden for Conqueror, 
a seedling from Paterson’s Victoria, but of kidney shape, with 
a rough crackling skin, by far the most promising seedling kid- 
ney in the Exhibition; to Mr. Fenn for Worthington G. Smith, 
an exceedingly handsome round white tuber of the Rector of 
Woodstock type; and to Mr. Ross for Garibaldi and Criterion. 

There were also large miscellaneous exhibitions. Messrs. 
Carter & Co., High Holborn, exhibited a hundred varieties of 
Potatoes, including some splendid examples of Snowflake from 
the farm of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, also a large collection 
of Gourds, ornamental Beet, and fruits of a Cucumber of great 
promise, the result of a cross between Tender and True and 
Telegraph. Messrs. Daniels Brothers, Norwich, exhibited up- 
wards of eighty varieties of Potatoes, and Messrs. Harrison and 
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Son, Leicester, seventy varietios. Many highly superior dishes 
were included in these collection. 

Mr. Amies exhibited Kales, Maize, &c., which had been grown 
on poor soil with the aid of his manures, and nothing more lux- 
uriant could be imagined than these robust plants. 

Mr. Turner had a certificate of merit for the fine new Dahlia 
Christopher Ridley, and similar awards were given to Mr. Raw- 
lings, Romford, for Singularity, amber and white, and Earl of 
Beaconsfield. Mr. G.Smith, Edmonton, also exhibited Dahlias. 

A new Melon, exhibited by Mr. Frisby, Blankney Gardens, 
Sleaford, attracted considerable attention. It is a seedling from 
Bloxholm Hall, the fruit being oval-shaped and handsomely 
netted on a greenish yellow rind. The flesh is of a deep green 
colour is tolerably firm, yet extremely juicy, and possesses a 
fine aroma. In the “judging” which this Melon underwent 
every particle of the fruit was speedily eaten—a rather unusual 
occurrence, especially during a season like the present, when 
Melons have been of indifferent quality. This fruit was named 
Blankney Hero, and was unanimously awarded a certificate of 
merit. Itis not a little singular that two Melons of such high 
quality—Blankney Hero, green flesh, and Bloxholm Hall, scarlet 
flesh—should have originated in the same locality, the estates of 
Blankney and Bloxholm in mid-Lincolnshire, almost adjoining. 

The Exhibition was arrangedin the Concert Hall, the dishes 
being placed in six rows on five tables, each 100 feet in length, 
and the display was quite imposing. No doubt some inferior 
dishes were staged, the tubers being large and unshapely, but 
by far the majority were admirable examples of culture. Tho 
Show altogether was an excellent one, and highly creditable to 
Mr. McKinlay and his coadjutors. It was also well managed, 
the judging being quickly done and the awards promptly placed 
on the collections. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


OcToBER 4TH. 

Frort Commrrnn.—Henry Webb, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 
Mr. J. Ollerhead, gardener to Sir Henry Peek, Bart., Wimbledon 
House, sent a Queen Pine. He also sent a Melon Conqueror of 
Europe, and a dish of Trophy Tomato, to which a letter of 
thanks was awarded. Mr. Dean of Ealing sent a preserve made 
from Pampkin, and strongly flavoured with lemon and ginger. 
It was considered a good preserve, but was too sweet. Mr. 
Francis Dancer of Little Sutton exhibited a dish of fine speci- 
mens of Northern Spy Apple. Dishes of Madame Treyve and 
Buerré Superfin Pears and Black Monukka Grape were received 
from the garden at Chiswick. Mr. Baker, gardener to Rey. 
G. W. B. Bell of Bampton, Farringdon, sent roots of a red 
Beet, Excelsior, which was not considered an improvement on 
existing varieties. Mr. R. Westcott, gardener to the Duke of 
Cleveland, Raby Castle, sent a Capsicum called Princess of 
Wales, which was considered too much like Prince of Wales. 

A very fine collection of Grapes was exhibited by Messrs. 
Lane and Son of Berkhampstead, which contributed very much 
to the interest of the meeting. Both in size and symmetry of 
the bunches and the size of the berries they exhibited evidence 
of very superior cultivation. There were three handsome 
bunches of each of the following :—Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat, 
Golden Queen, Black Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, Black 
Prince, Buckland Sweetwater, Muscat of Alexandria, Gros 
Guillaume, Trebbiano, Gros Colman, Bowood Muscat, Muscat 
Hamburgh, Dr. Hogg, and Lady Downe’s. The Muscats of 
Alexandria were especially worthy of notice from their size and 
their rich colouring. The Committes unanimously recommended 
the Council to award a Davis medal to Messrs. Lane for-the 
exhibition. 

Frorat Commrres.—W. B. Kellock, Hsq., in the chair. The 
Council-room presented quite a gay appearance at this meeting, 
and there was 2 good attendance of horticulturists. The tables 
around the room were well filled with an excellent group of 
Orchids from the collection of Messrs. Veitch &sSons. A fine 
display of Carnations in pots, Bouvardias, and Dahlias from 
Mr. Turner, Slough; table plants from Mr. Ollerhead, gardener 
to Sir Henry Peek, Wimbledon House, and other noticeable 
exhibits. The most striking plant amongst the Orchids was 
Vanda cerulea with four spikes, one of which contained twenty 
flowers. Vanda suavis was also represented by a vigorous 
specimen. Amongst the Cattleyas in this collection we noticed 
C. exoniensis in two varieties, C. Brabantiw, C. Dominiana, and 
C. superba. Amongst the Oncidiums were O. Forbesii, O. cris- 
pum, QO. macranthum, and O. tigrinum, and there were small 
plants of Odontoglossums—Rossii, vexillarium, and Roezlii; 
Phalenopsis rosea, Lelia prestans, and several Cypripediums. 
This was an exceedingly bright and effective group of plants, 
and for which a Davis medal was recommended by the Com- 
mittee to be awarded. 

The Carnations exhibited by Mr. Turner comprised about fifty 
plants in 5 and 6-inch pots, each plant being sturdy in growth, 
exceedingly healthy, and furnished with splendid flowers. 
Coronation, a rich crimson‘scarlet variety, was very striking ; 


Scarlet Defiance, Rose Perfection, Vestal (white), and Miss Jol- 
liffe (flesh) are excellent perpetual bloomers; and amongst the 
flaked varieties Sir G. Wolseley, Gloirs de Lyon, and Oscar were 
the best. These varieties, grown as here exhibited, are invalu- 
able for winter decoration, and for affording cut flowers of the 
most enjoyable nature. A cultural commendation was awarded 
for the collection. The Bouvardias exhibited by Mr. Turner 
comprised admirably grown plants of B. Vreelandii, B. Hogarth, 
B. umbellata alba, and B. longiflora flammea. The plants were 
in 6-inch pots, each containing twenty to fifty heads of flowers. 
A vote of thanks was awarded. Mr. Turner’s Dahlias were 
numerous and fine: first-class certificates were awarded to 
Christopher Ridley, a scarlet flower of superb form and finish ; 
and to Burgundy, a fine flower, puce, shading to purple in the 
centre. Mr. Rawlings also exhibited Dahlias. 

A first-class certificate was awarded to Mr. Wills, Melbourne 
Nursery, Anerley, for a new Dracena Gladstonei, a magnificent 
and stately plant with broad arching foliage, bronze, heavily 
margined with crimson. Messrs. Veitch & Sons received a 
similar award for a handsome plant of the charming Maranta 
Massangeana. Messrs. EH. G. Henderson & Son, Wellington 
Nursery, St. John’s Wood, had a vote of thanks for a striking 
Tillandsia with crimson bracts and purple stamens. Votes of 
thanks were also awarded to Mr. Dean, Ealing, for dwarf French 
Marigolds ; and to Mr. Ollerhead for lovely blooms of Nymphxa 
dentata. Mr. Ollerhead had a similar award for a group of well- 
grown table plants; he also exhibited a highly-coloured Ana- 
nassa sativa variegata, a large Platycerium, and a remarkable 
plant of Selaginella phlegmeria, resembling a miniature Arau- 
caria laden with pendulous catkins. 

Mr. Perkins had a vote of thanks for a bouquet of Begonias 
fringed with Ferns. W. Rayner, Hsq., St. Andrew’s, Uxbridge, 
exhibited Amaryllis Rayneri. Messrs. Rollisson & Sons, Cattleya 
Mylami, a cross between C. crispa and C. granulosa. Mr. Noble, 
Bagshot, Gynerium argenteum pumilum, which was certificated 
last year, and trusses of his new Rose Crimson Bedder, showing 
its extremely free and continuous-flowering character. Mr. 
G. F, Wilson exhibited a fine plant of a dark-spotted variety of 
Tricyrtis hirta; Messrs. E. G. Henderson & Son, Coleus Pine- 
Apple Beanty, similar to but brighter than Lady Burrell; Mr. 
Dean, Violet Victoria Regina; Mr. Chambers, Westlake Nursery, 
Isleworth, Begonia Magenta Queen, which had been grown in 
the open air, proving its suitableness for window-box decoration ; 
and a collection of cut trusses of Double Pelargoniums were 
exhibited from the Society’s Gardens at Chiswick. 


AMERICAN ROSE AND SNOWFLAKE POTATOES. 


Havine grown the American Rose Potato on light sandy 
soil for several years, I find it to be a very heavy cropper 
and of excellent quality ; but there is one fault I have to find 
with it, and that is it is rather pink in its flesh, and on that 
account it will not do for the parlour table, but it is undoubt- 
edly a first-rate sort for market purposes. In my opinion it 
will be superseded by Snowflake, another American variety 
equally as productive; tubers large, beautifully shaped, and 
when cooked of the finest flavour. It boils mealy, and the 
fleshis as white as its name implies. —H. Mason, Bisbrook Hal. 


TROPHOLUM SPECIOSUM. 


I oBSERVE an answer to-an inquiry respecting Tropexolum 
speciosum, which reminds me oi what I have recently seen of 
that plant in the Highlands of Scotland and what hundreds 
of tourists must have been struck by. As we were leaving 
Loch Katrine and were driving through the Trossacks towaids 
Caliendar our attention was attracted to one of the modan 
villas which have invaded that silent region by a beautiiul 
climber of a brilliant scarlet colour with which the walls wee 
covered. We were not near enough to be able to find oat 
what it was that produced the unusual effect. The botanical 
and horticultural knowledge of our party was exercised, ard 
many were the suggestions to account for the cause of it. Otr 
curiosity was kept on the stretch, and it was not till we reached 
Killin that we had an opportunity of examining what we were 
inclined to think was a new introduction. - There, however, 
we found the plant covering the whole fronts of many of the 
cottages with as great luxuriance as the common Canary plant, 
and then we found it to be Troprolum speciosum. On con- 
tinuing our journey to Kenmore we discovered not only the 
toll-house just as you approach the bridge leading to the town, 
but an extensive trellis adjoining, one mass of scarlet flowers 
and beautiful blue-black fruit. The only term applicable to 
this remarkable sight is that-it is gorgeous. How is it that 
the cultivation of this plant is confined to this part of the 
country, where it is perfectly hardy and grows without any care, 
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throwing up annually a perfect entanglement of rambling 
branches clothed with scarlet flowers? We afterwards found 
that the whole district is full of the plant, and that almost 
every cottage is more or less adorned with it in the summer. 
You recommend it to be kept in a greenhouse during the 
winter and planted-out to bloom in summer, but from what I 
haye seen it is quite hardy, and it would be well worth while to 
try to establish it in other parts of the country.—A Rampner. 


TOMATOES AND THE POTATO DISEASE. 


REFERRING to the statement of Mr. Moorman in his com- 
munication on the subject of Tomatoes in your impression of 
the 28th ult., that ‘‘in cold wet seasons they are liable to a 
disease similar to the disease in Potatoes,’ my experience 
appears to show that they take the true Potato disease from 
neighbouring Potatoes whenever there is wet weather, and 
this so certainly that it is useless to think of growing them in 
this county near Potatoes except under glass. I say in this 
county (South Wales), because it is possible that when grown 
against walls in the warmer southern counties of England a 
part of the crop at all events may be ripened in time to escape 
the infection. 

In 1874 I grew Tomatoes surrounded on two sides by Pota- 
toes at some little distance, the result being that the crop 
became badly affected soon after the disease made its appear- 
ance on the Potatoes.” This year thesame thing has occurred, 
while in two neighbouring gardens—one of which has no Po- 
tatoes in it, and in the other of which they were all dug in 
the middle of August—the Tomatoes have remained quite 
sound up to the present date (29th of Sept.), notwithstanding 
the almost continuous wet weather since the commencement 
of the month. It is certainly true that my Tomatoes were 
also healthy till a short time after the rains began (by which 
time I had gathered a few fruit), so that it appears that wet 
weather is necessary for the conveyance of the infection ; but 
as, notwithstanding being subjected to the same weather that 
mine were, my neighbours’ Tomatoes have escaped the disease, 
the neighbourhood of Potatoes appears to be a necessary cause 
of it.—A. Bortz, Amroth, S. Wales. 


PRESENTATION TO MR. JOHN ROBSON. 


Very general was the regret which was felt by our readers 
when we announced the severe and sudden affliction which 
befell one whose name was so familiar to them and whose 
counsel was so reliable; and now equally great will be the 
Satisfaction to learn that Mr. Robson has been able in person 
to receive a graceful mark of recognition from his friends and 
admirers. The termination of his labours at Linton Park was 
felt to be an appropriate time to recognise the merits of one 
who has done so much for gardening both by his work and 
pen. A committee was therefore formed and steps taken to 
carry out the project of a testimonial, and the labours of that 
committee closed in a pleasant manner on the evening of the 
29th ult. in the village inn at Linton. 

At a social meal there spread J. Philpott, Esq., as a prin- 
cipal promoter, presided, and after making a brief address 
vacated the chair in favour of J. Neve, Esq. (who was for many 
years Steward at Linton), and who was deputed to ask Mr- 
Robson’s acceptance of the offerings of his friends. After duly 
honouring the toast of the Queen, Mr. Neve uncovered a hand- 
Some silver inkstand, and a purse containing £126 with a list 
of 160 subscribers, and presented them to Mr. Robson. In 
doing this Mr. Neve remarked that after having had close 
business connections with Mr. Robson for many years he de- 
sired to bear public testimony to his worth and ability. Not 
only as gardener, but as an accountant and assistant Mr. 
Robson had rendered him invaluable aid, while his character 
for integrity, industry, and urbanity had won him the appro- 
bation of all around him. Mr. Neve dwelt with emphasis on 
the generosity of Mr. Robson’s disposition in ever seeking to 
impart knowledge and in being constantly ready to render 
assistance to all needing a helping hand, and his matured 
judgment had been of the greatest benefit, not only to the 
district, but also, through the press, to the general community. 

When the applause had subsided, Mr. Robson, in the midst 
of an ovation almost overwhelming, in a modest speech and 
tremulous accents, accepted this one more mark of recognition 
which had been kindly rendered to him for “trying to do his 
duty.”” When he first became acquainted with the object of 
the Committee his first desire was to stop any further pro- 
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ceedings, but on further consideration he thought it would not 
be right to others for him to do so; therefore as an encourage- 
ment to others to labour for a reward, and also as his accept- 
ance of the gifts of his friends might possibly enable him to 
better help some others who might be afflicted as he had been, 
he received with sincere thanks the kindness of those who had 
considered him worthy of their notice and regard. 

On the inkstand was the inscription—‘‘ Presented to John 
Robson by his neighbours and friends, as a token of their re- 
gard and esteem.—Linton, October 1st, 1876.” 

The Secretary of the fund spoke of the many flattering 
letters he had received in regard to Mr. Robson; Mr. Bradley, 
Preston Hall, and Mr. Goddard, Hunton Court, alluded to his 
well-proved friendship to them and all gardeners to whom he 
could be of service; and the representative of the Journa’ of 
Horticulture acknowledged the valuable aid rendered by Mr. 
Robson to horticultural literature for 2 period extending over 
a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Robson had already been the recipient of a gold watch 
and chain for his services in connection with the Maidstone 
Gardeners’ Society, and he is held in the greatest esteem by all 
classes in the neighbourhood in which he has so long resided. 


POMOLOGY AMONG THE WOOLHOPIANS. 


Wao is there who has not heard of the Woolhope Naturalists’ 
Field Club? which holds its annual celebration at Hereford, 
and where for many years, among other investigations into the 
natural history of the district, its members have performed 
such extraordinary feats in fungophagy as well as in fungology 
that the rest of the world have come to regard them as objects 
of a special Providence. Hereford is noted for other products 
than fungi, and having eaten or tried to eat every kind of 
fungus they could lay their hands upon they now turn their 
attention to pomology, and we hail as an augury of good 
results this disposition on the part of so accomplished and 
energetic a Society as the Woolhopians are. 

For the first time in 1875 it was propose that fruits should 
form objects of investigation on the occasion of the great 
annual meeting which is usually held at Hereford in Septem- 
ber. The attempt to get together a collection of the fruits of 
the district being a new one, and as no great publicity was 
given to it, the number exhibited was not large. In the hands 
of such earnest people as the Woolhopians a small failure is 
only a stimulus to greater exertion; and this year, though the 
crop of fruit in the district is as partial as it is in almost all 
other parts of the country, the exhibition was for the year one 
which was full of interest, and was a token of greater things 
for the future. 

The meeting was held in conjunction with that for the fungi 
in the large hall of the Free Library, and the collections 
crowded the surface of two wide tables extending the whole 
length of the room, and one cross table at the end. The num- 
ber of plates was 637, of which 291 were occupied with Apples, 
and 346 with Pears. The exhibitors, of whom there were 
twenty-seven, were not attracted by the allurements of prizes, 
for this was an occasion for business, and not for ‘‘ a show.” 
The Woolhopians are not mercenaries, and whatever they 
undertake is in the interests of science without fee or reward, 
except what they: derive from the consciousness of having con- 
tributed to the advance of knowledge. 

Among the chief contributors were Sir Henry Stanhope of 
Holme Lacy, who sent forty dishes of Pears and twenty of 
Apples. The former were grown upon oblique cordons trained 
against a wall, which, judging from a photograph we have 
seen and reports we have heard, are the very perfection of good 
management. Nothing could afford better evidence of this 
than the remarkably fine specimens that were exhibited. This 
collection, and a very fine one of twenty-five varieties of Pears 
sent by Dr. McCullough of Abergavenny, consisted of the 
modern varieties grown for dessert, and they were both strik- 
ing examples of what may be achieved when people are in 
earnest, both in the excellence of the fruit and the correctness 
of the nomenclature. Mr. Watkins of Marden sent forty-three 
dishes of Apples, Mr. John Bosley of Lyde thirty-five of Apples, 
Miss Lutwyche of Mynde forty-nine dishes of Apples and Pears. 
Mr. Griffiths of Tillington, the present occupier of Mr. T. A. 
Knight’s old place, where he carried out many of his experi- 
ments, sent forty-two dishes of Apples and Pears, and among 
them we noticed more of Mr, Knight’s varieties than in any of 
the other collections. This was naturally to have been ex. 
pected, but it struck us as singular that in a county where M,, 
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Knight lived, and in the interests of which he toiled through- 
out a long life, there should remain so few traces of his labours. 
With the exception of the Downton Pippin, and here and there 
a stray dish of one or two varieties, there was no evidence in 
this great collection of fruit of any great change or lasting im- 
pression he left behind him. The Rev. C. H. Bulmer of 
Credenhill gent twenty-five dishes, very correctly named; Mr. 
Hill of Eggleton sent twenty-four of Apples and Pears, Miss 
Guthrie of Hereford sent twenty-three of Apples and Pears, 
Rey. J. Davis of Moor Court sent twenty-five of Apples and 
Pears, all well grown, as were also the twenty-seven dishes of 
the Rey. A. Clive of Whitfield, and the thirty-three of Apples 
and Pears contributed by W. F. Herbert, Esq., of Credenhill; 
Miss Bulmer sent a good collection of twenty-four Apples and 
Pears, and Wegg-Prosser, Esq., of Belmont, contributed the 
large number of sixty-three dishes, forming a most interesting 
collection. Mr. Davis of Marden sent thirty dishes of cider 
Apples, and another collection of the same came from Mr. 
Davis of Burlton ; Messrs. Cranston & Mayos sent twenty-four 
dishes of Appies and Pears, Capt. Doughty of Hereford four- 
teen, Mr. F. Boddenham of Hereford fourteen, Mr. Morris of 
Dewsall fourteen, and Dr: Bull of Hereford fourteen. This 
collection of Dr. Bull’s was remarkable for a dish of very hand- 
some Gloria Mundi Apples, which formed a great attraction. 
The other contributors of smaller collections were Sir Herbert 
Croft, Mr. Curling, Mr. Cam, Dr. Moore, Mr. Hereford, and 
Rev. W. Thomas of Llanthomas. 

We shall not on the present occasion go into particulars 
about the different varieties of fruit that were exhibited, with 
the exception of those grown for cider; and it will be interest- 
ing to many of our readers to know the names of those varieties 
which contribute to produce the noted vintages of Herefordshire. 
At some future time we will enter more in detail upon the 
individual merits and uses of the different varieties; mean- 
while we append a list of those which were exhibited at this 
meeting. 


Bromley. Germain. Red Norman. 
Black Norman. Green Norman. Red Styre. 
Crimson Queening. Handsome Normandy. Redstreak. 
Cook’s Kernel. King Charles. Styre. 
Cowarne Red. Kernels. Sam’s Crab. 
Cowarne Queening. Morning Pippin. Skyrme’s Kernel. 
Com Apple.| New German. Spreading Norman. 
Cherry Norman. Old Pearmain. White Musk. 
Foxwhelp. Pig-nose Pippin. Underleaf. 
Forest Styre. Philip Mandy. Upright French. 
Goose Apple. Royal Wilding. Yellow Styre. 
Rockley’s. 


The frequency with which the names ‘ Norman,” “ Nor- 
mandy,” and ‘‘French”’ occur in this list confirms the state- 
ment of contemporary writers, that it was through the exer- 
tions of Lord Scudamore in the reign of Charles I. introduc- 
ing some of the best cider Apples from Normandy that the 
orchards of Hereford were so much improved. It was he also 
who introduced the Redstreak, hence called Scudamore’s Crab, 
but we have no record whence it came or how it originated. 
For a long period after its introduction it was regarded as the 
most valuable of cider fruits, and Philips says— 

“Tet every tree in every garden own 
The Redstreak as supreme.” 
Now its place is usurped by the Foxwhelp, which yields a 
vintage not inferior to some of the renowned crus of France. 
This is notably the case at Credenhill near Hereford, where 
we can testify from personal experience that a sparkling cider 
of the most wholesome and generous description is made 
which is far superior to much of the sparkling wine that comes 
from abroad. An uneasy feeling exists among the orchardists 
of Herefordshire that the Foxwhelp is dying out. There is 
no ground whatever for this alarm. The old trees are cer- 
tainly dying out, and will inevitably die out like every other 
organised body as the result of exhaustion and old age; but 
by careful selection of healthy scions and grafting them on 
vigorous-growing stocks, this and any other variety of fruit 
tree may be perpetuated in a state of perfect health. The con- 
trary opinion advocated by Mr. T. A. Knight has been proved 
to be entirely fallacious, and no better instance of this could 
be given than that furnished by Mr. John Boxley of Lyde, who 
exhibited at this meeting fruit of the Foxwhelp yielded by 
trees which had been ‘five times past through the graft.” 
The meaning of this is that scions had been first taken from 
the old tree and grafted on young stocks. From the trees thus 
produced more vigorous scions were again taken and grafted 
on young stocks, and this successive grafting having been per- 
formed five times, the result was a perfect regeneration of the 
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constitution of the tree, and a great improvement on the size 
and appearance of the fruit. This improvement of the fruit 
is considered an objection by the orchardist on account of the 
quality of the cider being inferior to that produced by the old 
trees, and being deficient of the peculiar smack and aroma 
which is the great characteristic of the matured Foxwhelp. 
This is an objection, however, which age will remove. It is 
well known that in all wine-producing fruits the quality of the 
liquor is much superior when made from fruit grown upon 
aged trees than from that which is yielded by young trees; and 
therefore as the trees become older so will the cider become 
relatively of finer quality. Fruit from young trees is always 
more succulent than from those that haye attained to perfect 
maturity. This suggests the question, ‘‘ When has a tree 
attained to perfect maturity?” The answer depends on the 
nature and individual constitution of the tree. Some are more 
robust and enduring than others, and some are more adapted 
than others to particular soils, aud upon these depends the 
period when the several varieties attain perfect maturity. To 
arrive at this question most readily we have to observe what 
is the duration of the existence of the variety in a particular 
soil, and just as we estimate the perfect maturity of any or- 
ganised being at middle life, s0 may we estimate the perfect 
maturity of an Apple or a Pear tree when it has attained what 
is known to be the half of the period of its average existence. 
We have no fear, therefore, that the Foxwhelp or any other 
variety that is worth preserving will ever die out if the proper 
means are taken to preserve it. 

Dr. Hogg of the Journal of Horticulture was present by in- 
vitation, and in company with Rey. C. H. Bulmer and Dr. 
McCullough examined every dish, and corrected the nomen- 
clature where this was necessary, supplying the names of such 
varieties as were wanting. Dr. Hogg has also undertaken to 
assist the Club in any attempts they may make in investigat- 
ing the numerous fruits of the district. 

Some may say, and some no doubt will say, ‘‘ Of what use 
is such a meeting as that where no prizes are awarded?’ We 
have already indicated that the Woolhope Club is a scientific 
body, consisting of gentlemen whoge cole object is the advance- 
ment and cultivation of science, and we regard it as a great 
step gained that pomology has fallen under their protecting 
shadow. Every subject to which they have hitherto applied 
their attention has been benefited, and now that they have 
taken up the study and investigation of fruits we may hope 
for an elucidation of the pomology of one of the greatest of the 
orchard districts of England in a manner which has never even 
been attempted. The partial work of the late Mr. Thomas 
Andrew Knight, as we find it in his ‘‘ Pomona Herefordiensis,” 
gives a very inadequate idea of the extent and importance 
of the subject as it exists in Herefordshire alone. These 
orchards are teeming with varieties of great excellence of which 
the world knows nothing, and it is to be regretted that at 
the meeting held last week there were so many exhibited to 
which no names were attached. This omission we areinformed 
was a reluctance on the part of the exhibitors to give the local 
names, from a supposition that they were all possessed of 
‘book names,” and that someone learned in the subject 
would be able to identify them. The fact is they had no 
‘“book names,” and were never known out of their own 
districts, hence the importance at any subsequent meeting of 
haying all such exhibited with the names by which they are 
known in the orchards where they are found. What we would 
recommend the Woolhope Club to do is to form a pomological 
committee of those of its members who make a special study of 
fruits. A committee not exceeding twelve in number would be 
found the most serviceable, and let them investigate the history 
of these nondescript varieties, compare them with the recog- 
nised kinds, and ascertain their relative merits and uses. Such 
a committee properly constituted and favoured with the benig- 
nant smile of the indefatigable Dr. Bull could do valuable work 
which would confer lasting benefit on the commercial enter- 
prise of the county. Under the committee, too, a ‘“‘ Pomona 
Herefordiensis ” worthy of the name could be produced which 
would become a permanent authority and work of reference on 
this important question. 


EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 

THE answer you have given to a correspondent in the Journal 
of last week respecting Kucalyptus globulus is no doubt applic- 
able to England, but in Ireland it has been found perfectly 
hardy, and promises to be not a merely curious but a profitable 
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tree. At Muckross Abbey, Killarney, for instance, there are | 1651, 1 find an Apple mentioned under the name of Orgeran, 


trees 30 to 40 feet high which have never been injured by 
frost ; and at Sheldon Abbey, the seat of the Earl of Wicklow, 
it succeeds so well that his lordship contemplates planting it 
on an extended scale for useful purposes.—VIsITOR. 


EARLY APPLES. 


Wiurncty, if not promptly, will I respond to the request 
of ‘* WinrsHire Rector,’ and, as far as I am able, assist in 
determining which Apples are the most useful and profitable. 
Tam ready to contribute my mite of experience for two reasons 
—namely, because the subject is one of general importance, 
and because the Rector is one from whose writings I have 
derived profit, and it would be selfish were I reluctant to 
offer a trifle inreturn. I regret having forestalled ‘‘ WinTsHIRE 
Recror’’ in my sermonising on useful Apples, feeling that 
he is a better preacher thanI am; but if I appropriated his 
sermon I left him a text on which he made some seasonable 
observations. Previously to entering on my subject I may 
mention, for the special gratification of our friend, that he has 
served me as bad as I served him. If I took as my text his 
text, and descauted on the merits of Lord Suffield, Duchess 
of Oldenburgh, &c., the Rector has equally seized my idea 
in giving prominence to that valuable dessert Apple Irish 
Peach. This is the very Apple that was most prominent in 
my mind when I suggested that ‘‘A NornrHern GARDENER” 
had omitted to mention some other good early dessert Apples. 
I can now only add my testimony to that of ‘‘ WILTSHIRE 
Recror’s,” that Irish Peach is one of the most delicious and 
valuable early dessert Apples in cultivation, and I join in the 
regret expressed that it is not more frequently seen on the 
tables of autumn exhibitions. Can it be the fact that an 
Apple so excellent is not in general cultivation, or is it con- 
sidered too small for exhibition? for I observe that judges 
have a great fancy for ‘‘ big’? dessert Apples, and, as I think, 
on that point err. 

I have cultivated the Irish Peach as an espalier on the Crab 
stock and as a pyramid on the Paradise stock, and I find it 
excellent under both modes of culture, but best from the 
Paradise stock—better especially in colour, and a little earlier 
in ripening. I find the tree to be a free grower, hardy, and 
productive, while as to the quality of its fruit I consider it 
superior to any other August Apple. Nearly all early dessert 
Apples are juicy and refreshing, but Irish Peach possesses 
these qualities and more, for it has an aroma which none of 
its contemporaries can approach. Its quality I may sum up 
as a mixture of Devonshire Quarrenden and Ribston Pippin, 
and I sertainly advise all growers of early dessert Apples to 
try Irish Peach. 

The next early Apple of superior merit which I felt was 
omitted from the short but good list on page 164 is the Oslin. 
This Apple in Dr. Hogg’s ‘‘ Fruit Manual” is honoured with 
six Ssynonymes, which, by the way, is no small testimony of 
its worth. This Apple is a very favourite one in the midland 
counties, and I know also it is extensively and successfully 
cultivated ‘‘farther north.’ I have not tried it as a dwarf on 
the Paradise stock, but as a standard on the Crab stock it has 
given the most satisfactory results. The tree grows freely but 
not strongly, and is of compact habit, not attaining a gigantic 
head. Itis a regular but not a heavy wearer, and the fruit is 
handsome aud excellent, indeed is fully ‘‘ as good as it looks,’ 
which is more than can be said of all Apples. The colour is 
yellow covered with brown dots. -The fruit occasionally cracks, 
and this cracked fruit is generally most delicious. Boys are 
proyerbially good judges of Apples, and the Oslin in an orchard 
of good sorts is their especial favourite. It is a favourite also 
with wasps, which is another mark in its favour. The flesh 
is crackling, juicy, and possesses a full rich flavour peculiar 
to itself. It ripens towards the end of August, and while it is 
excellent when eaten off the tree it continues good for three 
weeks after being gathered. This Apple I strongly recom- 
mend for summer use. I am indebted to the ‘ Fruit Manual”’ 
for me following ‘‘ bit of history’’ in reference to this good 
Apple :— 

“This is a very old Scotch Apple, supposed to have origi- 
nated at Arbroath; or to have been introduced from France 
by the monks of the abbey which formerly existed at that 
place. The latter opinion is, in all probability, the correct 
one, although the name, or any of the synonymes quoted 
above, are not now to be met with in any modern French lists. 
But in the “Jardinier Francois,’ which was published in 


which is so similar in pronunciation to Orgeline, I think it 
not unlikely it may be the same name with a change of ortho- 
graphy, especially as our ancestors were not over-particular in 
preserving unaltered the names of foreign introductions.” 

I add yet another Apple of the greatest value both for its 
earliness and excellence, and thus complete a trio not inferior 
to the trio named by “‘A NorrHerN GARDENER.’ The last I 
name is the earliest of the three. It is Early Harvest. In the 
manual referred to Early Harvest has no less than twelve 
synonymes. It is there recommended for espalier training 
on the Paradise stock, and the tree is referred to as a free 
but not a vigorous grower. I will now venture my testimony 
that on the Crab stock and grown as a standard it grows fully 
as vigorously as is desirable, producing large leathery foliage 
and very stout wood; in fact few kinds grow more freely than 
this, and few bear more satisfactorily. The fruit is of medium 
size and of a beautiful glossy yellow colour with a red tinge 
on the sun side. Itis exceedingly juicy and refreshing, with- 
out possessing any particularly rich flavour, and is a most 
enjoyable Apple on a hot day. It ripens early in August. I 
hold this Apple in the highest estimation for its earliness and 
general good qualities, and I cannot conceive a collection being 
complete without it. Ican name other good Apples ripening 
somewhat later than those named, but I consider them as 
being autumn rather than summer Apples. In this category 
I place Kerry Pippin. It is the really early Apples that are 
too often overlooked by those establishing collections, for my 
experience is precisely similar to that of ‘‘ WintsHire Recror’s,”’ 
that at no time are Apples so thoroughly relished as during the 
hot days of summer. 

Iam now about to make a bold assertion, and challenge all 
England to name six early Apples better than these I have 
now named and the three recommended so worthily by ‘‘ A 
NortHern Garpener.’’ I will, as near as my experience en- 
ables me to do, place them in the order of ripening: Joan- 
neting, earlyin July; Early Harvest, end of July; Irish Peach, 
early in August; Summer Golden Pippin, middle of August ; 
Oslin, end of August; and Devonshire Quarrenden, end of 
August and early in September. The time of ripening varies 
of course in different districts and on varying soils, but the 
above I have found to be the order of succession of these six 
good summer dessert Apples.—A Mipuanp FRuit-GroweEr. 

P.S.—Since writing the above the Journal of the 28th inst. 
has arrived. In reply to the inquiry in the correspondence 
column I can state that Domino, which was recommended by 
myself and ‘J. J., Lancashire,” can be had both from Mr. 
Pearson, Chilwell, and Mr. Merryweather, Southwell. I have 
had trees true to name from both these nurseries. 


PEARS AND APPLES AT BONNYTOWN, 
ST. ANDREWS, N.B. 


For a good many years I have been collecting varieties of 
Pears and Apples that would suit this soil and climate; and 
when it is stated that one variety has come here under its own 
proper name of Beurré Diel, and algo done service as Colmar 
@Eté, Brown Beurré, and Doyenné Boussoch, it must be al- 
lowed that there are a few difficulties in the way of an amateur. 
* To gain information I have to-day sent off a small box with 
one variety of Pear and six of Apples to be named, as some 
grafts of so-called Clydesdale Apples appear to be of southern 
origin—e.g., Devil-may-care Apple is the Golden Winter Pear- 
main, and Bothwell Castle is Devonshire Quarrenden, and so 
it may be with others. No. 1 is called Star of Clydesdale, and 
is a very handsome and good early Apple. I hope it will not 
be passed before arrival. 2, Is it Hicks’ Fancy? It is a great 
bearer as a standard. 3, Lady Wemyss, an early Apple, and a 
late specimen had to be taken; so it is not so well coloured 
as it should be, but it is a correct type as to shape. It is an 
immense bearer, and is sent because I heard a lady state that 
it was the best cooking Apple in her experience. 4 Came from 
London eight years ago as Nelson’s Glory, but is not the 
Nelson’s Glory of the ‘Fruit Manual,” neither is Stirling 
Castle, at least as my tree of it goes. 5, Tower of Glamis. 
This variety is sent out here as Tower of Glamis, but it does 
not answer the “‘ Manual,’ having five sides. 6, A free-bear- 


ing early Apple, which is very good when allowed to fall and 


eaten immediately afterwards. 7 Is a Pear which was named 
Susette de Bavay, which it is not. The real Susette keeps till 
June, and is then not worth the trouble of keeping. Late 
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Pears do not come to perfection here on walls, so I have tried 
them under glass, where several succeed very well, this one 
amonget the rest; but it is a winter Pear, not a late one. It 
was of very fine quality until three years ago, when it suddenly 
became uneatable, as also did its next neighbour Zephirin 
Grégoire, another very fine winter Pear under glass. On ex- 
amination it was found that the roots had penetrated the 
ferruginous subsoil; so of course this was removed, and it is 
to be hoped the fruits will be as good as ever. 

Any information as to varieties that will ripen under glass 
with their full flavour, or at least with a finely diluted flavour, 
will be thankfully received by many of your readers as well 
as by—K, K. 

EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENING. 
No. 19. 
SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 

GENUINE and ardent love of natural history and gardening 

n all its branches actuatcd Sir Jogeph Banks in the great and 
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Fig. 45.—Sir Joseph Banks. 


successful efforts he made for their improvement. He was 
born at Revesby Abbey, the seat of his father in Lincolnshire, 
in 1743. He was educated at Eton and Oxford, which Univer- 
sity he left in 1761 on the death of his father. He thus in- 
herited an ample fortune, yet the active pursuit of scientific 
discoveries was more to his taste than literary ease. In 1763 
he made a voyage to Labrador and Newfoundland. In 1768 
he went round the world with Cook, and in 1772 he made a 
voyage to Iceland and the western isles of Scotland. Natural 
history was the favourite of his scientific studies, and every 
department of it was enriched by his researches. In 1771 he 
was elected LL.D. at Oxford. In1778 he was created a Knight 
of the Bath and chosen to the Presidency of the Royal Society, 
and three years afterwards he was made a baronet. He at 
first gave much dissatisfaction to some of the members of the 
Royal Society, so as nearly to cause it to divide, but the dis- 
satisfaction gradually passed away, and from that time until 
his death, May 9th, 1820, he was universally hailed as a 
munificent friend of science and literature. But he was also 
thoroughly acquainted with horticulture as a science and an 
art. He was the ruler as well as owner of his garden at Spring 
Grove. In the Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
between the years 1809 and 1820 he contributed essays on 
the Potato, Strawberry, Roman stoves, training fruit trees, 
American blight, and Fig culture. 

Cuvier in an eulogium before the French Academy of Science 


observed that ten times collections intended for the Jardin du 
Roi had been delivered up by the captors through the influence 
of Sir Joseph Banks ; that men of science were aided freely 
by his library and purse, and that noble collection of books is 
still open to the public, for he bequeathed it to the British 
Museum. 

Besides his numerous contributions to the transactions of 
various societies he published two small works, ‘‘ An Account 
of the Causes of the Diseases of Corn called Blight, Mildew, 
and Rust,” and ‘‘ Circumstances Relative to Merino Sheep.” 


ROSES FOR A SMALL COLLECTION. 


Irnink that if a few of the small growers would express 
their opinion on the various merits of their favourites it would 
be a great boon to the class of which I make a part. 

There is a class of Rose-growers whose selections vary, per- 
haps, from twenty to forty varieties, whose means would not 
allow them to purchase more than one or two of a few good 
varieties, but a Rose list usually contains such a diversity of 
names, colours, &c., that to pick a small lot from the owners’ 
descriptions, which I admit are in general very good, a purchaser 
is at a loss where to begin and where to end. A few practical 
papers with the small |growers’ opinions of the various sorts 
which do best with him, and, stating the soil and position, 
would be a guide for intending purchasers of small means and 
requirements. 

I will set the example, and state at the outset that the 
locality where I live is not one of the warmest in the midland 
counties, for Byron begins a well-known poem with 

“Hills of Annesley, bleak and barren;” 
but it is not only the climate, but the soil that is naturally 
cold, and we have often frost and snow until very late in the 
spring, which is very much against the forward culture of the 
Rose, yet in spite of all this we manage to grow some pretty 
good Roses ; in fact not far, if any, behind our more favoured 
rivals, as returns show from our local exhibitions. 

My position is an open and rather exposed one, with no 
shelter against the west and south-west winds. The soil isa 
heavyish loam, with clay about 1 foot 6 inches from the sur- 
face, so that I think that the soil makes up in part for the 
position. 

Ihave about fifty varieties and about seventy in number. 
I will begin, not as they stand in the list, but as they stand in 
favour. One of the best, if not the best with me, has been 
this season Pierre Notting. I have grown it very fine. I have 
only one plant, and that is a half-standard. I cut for one 
show two blooms of this variety. Madame Victor Verdier is 
very good both on Briar and Manetti; Baroness de Rothschild, 
splendid; Marie Baumann, one of the best; Alfred Colomb, 
good, but I think a little wanting in colour ; Louis Van Houtte, 
very good; Charles Lefebvre, rather thin this year; Etienne 
Levet, first-rate, never been short of a flower when wanted, 
blooms very freely; Countess of Oxford good, but requires 
shading, as the colour is soon gone; Comtesse de Chabrillant, 
a very nice cupped Rose, rather small with me; Dr. Andry, a 
very good old Rose, blooms pretty well; John Hopper, pretty 
good, very hardy, but rather flat; Sénateur Vaisse, very good 
with me, but short in petal; Edward Morren, very good and 
full, but not one of the best to open; Annie Wood, grows very 
freely, and has had some good blooms; Marquise de Castellane, 
pretty good; Maurice Bernardin, a very good free-bloomer ; 
Bessie Johnson, a very nice flower with a grand scent ; Capitaine 
Christy, very fine flower, and I think will prove a good Rose; 
Reynolds Hole, very good in colour, but with me a rather shy 
bloomer; La France, very good rich colour, but it has failed 
to come out well this year; Dupuy-Jamain, pretty good; Ma- 
dame Lacharme, somewhat better than last year, I think the 
season has suited it; Henri Pages, bloomed well, but the 
colour igs rather dead; Souvenir de la Malmaison, a first-rate 
bloomer, but for exhibition wants showing in large bud, as it 
opens full much. : : 

I think you now have a list of the best twenty-four for ex- 
hibition as they have grown with me, and I hope some other 
small growers will similarly contribute for the benefit of all. 
—C. R., Notts. 


Mr. Auex. McKenziz, Landscape Gardener and Garden 
Architect, of 1-and 2, Great Winchester Street Buildings, 
London, E.C., has had the honour to receive a magnificent 
diamond pin from His Majesty the King of the Belgians as a 
souvenir of his recent visit to Brussels, accompanied by a letter 
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from his resident Minister, M. Jules Devaux, thanking him for | 
the advise he had given with reference to His Majesty’s winter 
garden at Laeken, 


| 


THE STANDARD CURRANTS & GOOSEBERRIES. | 


Ir is now about twelve years since this method of growing | 
the Currants and Gooseberries has become general in Hurope; 
since then it has ra- 
pidly assumed large 
dimensions, so that 
now they are quite 
an article of com- 
merce with the nur- 
series there. 

I first saw them at 
the Pomological In- 
stitute of Dr. Id. 
Lucas at Reutlingen 
(where I spent two 
years), in the au- 
tumn of 1869. Being 
immediately taken 
up with the idea, | 
wrote Dr. Siedhof, 
my kind patron, 
He 


about them. 
wrote, ‘‘Send me a 
dozen,’’ and since 


has largely increased 
the number—now 
having about fifty in 
all. 

He has imported 
about one hundred 
more for special 
friends of his in dif- 
ferent sections of 
Hudson Co., N.J.; - 
so they have been 
thoroughly tested. 
Not a speck of mil- 
dew during seven 
years. 

This method of 
grafting naturally 
does away with and 
supersedes the old 
and tedious method 
of trimming up the 
plants on their own 
roots to the standard 
form and then have 
it ruined by the 
borer, as Ribes au- 
reum is exempt from 
the attacks of the 
borer. 

The stocks are 
grown by stooling, 
removed and potted 
in fall and placed in 
a frame till about 
the holidays, when 
they are brought 
into a cool house— 
say from 45° to 50°. 

In about three 
weeks they have 
started sufficiently 
for grafting to begin. 
The methods em- 
ployed are the common whip'egraft,‘without!cutting'the tongue, 
and the cleft graft for large stocks. Only perfectly well- 
hardened woody stocks should be selected, all others rejected. 
Previous to grafting they are kept shaded well. After grafting, 
however, they are given the full light and a little more heat. 
Bottom heat is not absolutely necessary, but, of course, in a 
measure is very beneficial. Frequent sprinkling after starting 
from the graft is also very beneficial. ssi 

By pinching the tips of the stocks we obtain branched heads, 
and so are enabled to set several grafts on one plant. Instead 


Fig. 46.—THE STANDARD GOOSEBERRY. 


of potting, some firms just envelope the roots in a ball of 
moss fastened with wire. These are very handy for shipping. 
They must at no time be kept too moist. Are saleable next 
fall as one-year-olds. 

The fruit we exhibited at the Centennial were not show 
berries, as the English grow them, for the plants were literally 
loaded with fruit. We have measured berries 54 by 37 inches 
in circumference, weighing from 1} to 14 oz. 

These statements 
are actual facts, and 
may be relied on. If 
these notes will be 
of any use to you 
we shall be glad to 
have you use them. 
— (American Gar- 
dener’s Monthly.) 


ADIANTUM 
AMABILE. 


Amonest the spe- 
cies of the genus Adi- 
antum there are al- 
ready so many of 
sterling merit and 
beauty, that any new 
introduction must 
possess those quali- 
fications in a high 
degree to be justly 
recommended _ for 
cultivation ; never- 
theless, some lovely 
aspirants have of 
late been added to 
the family circle, not 
the least worthy 
amongst which is 
the Adiantum ama- 
bile, than which no 
more appropriate 
specific name could 
have been given, ex- 
cept it were by the 
addition of ‘‘ odora- 
tum,” a term pecu- 
liarly suitable on ac- 
count of the agree- 
able perfume of the 
young fronds. This 
most distinct species 
was discovered by 
the late Mr. Pearce 
in Peru; itis a free- 
growing cool-stove 
Fern, attaining from 
15 to 18 inches in 
height, the fronds 
averaging 14 inches 
in length by 10 ins. 
in width. The fronds 
are light green, thin, 
and membranace- 
ous, and the pinne 
small. These pecu- 
liarities, together 
with the gracefully 
curving lines assum- 
ed by the fronds and 
the pinna, render it 
one of the most lovely of the Maidenhairs, and cannot fail to 
render it a favourite in all choice ferneries. It succeeds best 
in the intermediate house, and should be placed in a position 
where it can fully develope its fine drooping fronds. Direct 
sunshine, even as early a8 7 A.M. during the summer months, 
is most injurious to the young fronds ; the plants should there- 
fore be placed in a position where it can receive sufficient light 
without being subject to the direct action of the sun. The pot 
should be placed on a cool bottom, such-as ashes. The vapour 
arising therefrom is most conducive to the plant’s well-doing, 
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Wooden latticework is about the very worst material on which 
to attempt Fern-growing; if such already exist, it can easily 
be covered with slate or zinc, with a layer of coarse sand or 
ashes upon it tohold moisture. The compost in which I have 
found this Fern to succeed best is a mixture of two parts 
fibrous peat, one part sandy loam, a little leaf soil not much 
decayed, with sufficient coarse silver sand and charcoal broken 
small to keep the whole porous and sweet. 

If a large specimen is wanted in the shortest possible time 
it should never be allowed to become pot-bound, but be shifted- 
on as the roots begin to travel round the pot. The finest 
fronds, both in A. amabile and A. gracillimum, are generally 
thrown-up when the roots have fairly filled the pot, but before 
the plant becomes absolutely pot-bound. 

It is advisable with such quick-growing Ferns as the Adian- 
tums always to have young stock ready to replace those that 
have spent their energies. During the summer months fre- 
quent dewings-over with the syringe will greatly benefit the 
growth, and should also be occasionally resorted to during the 
winter, especially if the plants are placed near to hot-water 
pipes. A temperature of 50° to 55° suits it admirably during 
the winter. It is easily propagated by means of the roots 
forming a dense mass of growth on the surface of the pot, 
which, if not removed, will very soon impair the growth of the 
mother plant. As a Fern for hanging baskets it will doubtless 
be in great request, as few Ferns look so imposing and so grace- 
ful.—A. W., Lincoln. 


GROWING HYACINTHS IN WATER. 


Havine grown a great quantity for a number of years I find 
the following points if carefully attended insure success: First, 
selecting those kinds that are best adapted for this mode of 
growth, a list of whichI append. Secondly, the water, whether 
it be rain, river, or spring,’must be clean and never allowed 
to become offensive. The bulb should be placed so that the 
water just touches the base; if higher it will be liable to rot 
the bulb. They should be put in a cool dark place until the 
roots have nearly reached the bottom of the glass, when they 
must be gradually brought to the light (avoiding the chimney- 
piece), in order that their leaves and flowers may be fully 
developed in a healthy manner. Keep them if possible in an 
equable temperature—extremes of heat and cold are injurious. 
As the water wastes the glasses must be replenished; keep 
them nearly full. By these little attentions spikes of flowers 
equal to those grown in pots or any other method may he 
obtained. 

The following are a few Hyacinths best for glasses :—Blue : 
Baron Von Tuyll,,Grand Lilas, Orondates, Argus, Charles 
Dickens, Prince of Saxe-Weimar, Bloksberg, Mary. White: 
Grand Vainqueur, Elfrida, Lady Havelock, La Tour d’Auvergne, 
Themistocles, Voltaire, Queen Victoria, Grandeur a Merveille, 
Anna Maria, Prince of Waterloo. Red: Robert Steiger, Duke 
of Wellington, Madame Hodson, Von Schiller, Lord Macaulay, 
Norma, Waterloo, Grootvorst, Lord Wellington (double rose), 
—W.B.L. 


THE ROCK GARDEN NEAR LEICESTER.. 


Iv is so seldom one has the pleasure of seeing a rock garden 
surrounded with wild and romantic scenery as this is, that I 
feel it would be an injustice to lovers of alpines if I did not 
give a passing notice of so lovely a spot. It is located on the 
outskirts of Charnwook Forest, on the east side, about seven 
miles from Leicester and five from Loughborough. I entered 
the grounds by the north entrance and ascended direct to the 
highest point. Looking from this elevated point eastward you 
see over the vale of Leicestershire, while just at the base of 
the hill are to be seen the disused slate quarries, now con- 
verted into fine sheets of water. Looking south you see the 
charming woods belonging to the Earl of Stamford and other 
owners, and in the distance Bradgate Park—in fact which- 
ever way the eye turns some charming scenery presents itself. 
Having taken a good survey I began to descend in the direc- 
tion of the rock garden and the newly-erected residence of 
Alfred Ellis, Esq. I had scarcely descended a few yards when 
I found myself in the midst of a dense plantation of Spruce, 
Pines, &c., through which I had to wend my way. This re- 
called to mind pleasant botanical rambles I had enjoyed in 
the neighbourhood of Ajaccio in Corsica, where the moun- 
tain sides, and frequently the summits, are densely clothed 
with Pinus Laricio and other species. The rock garden is 


about half way down, and looks so comfortably and naturally 
placed that it would not suggest to the eye its being artificial 
if it were not surrounded by an iron fence and wire netting to 
protect the alpines from their enemies the rabbits. 

The rockwork itself is not much elevated, but is in mounds, 
with large stones judiciously and picturesquely placed, with 
walks winding between. Nearly the whole can be viewed from 
the windows of the Hall. 

The upper portion—that furthest from the walke, is planted 
with the coarser kinds of alpines, a few climbers, and dwarf 
shrubs; while the lower parts—those nearest the eye, are 
adorned with the dwarfer and rarer species of alpine plants, 
many of which have become uncommonly fine specimens. 
or instance, the dwarf Phloxes P. verna, P. frondosa, and 
P. Nelsoni have formed tufts three-quarters of a yard in dia- 
meter; the Aubrietias, Sedums, and Acena nove-zelandiz, 
have formed similar masses. Polygonum vacciniifolium was 
rambling away finely, yet very neat. Geranium armenium, 
with its large handsome rose. and crimson flowers, was quite 
at home; so also was the fine autumn-flowering Sedum spec- 
tabile. There was a very fine plant of S. Browni (a plant I 
am afraid but little known). The Campanulas were quite 
gay; Mr. Ellis informed me that he had not succeeded with 
C. Joysii, which evidently requires to be kept both warm and dry 
during the winter months. Nierembergia rivularis was remark- 
ably good, covered withits snow-white flowers. Rubus arcticus, 
the Arctic Bramble, was well represented; so also were the 
Cistuses, Dianthuses, Saxifrages. Iris cristata, Onosma taurica, 
and Ramondia pyrenaica, &c., were all excellent specimens. 

Amongst the larger and stronger kinds used for the top I 
noticed Yuccas, Statices, Lathyruses, Clematises, Berberises, 
Alyssums, &c. Another plant which struck me as being ex- 
tremely handsome was Tropxolum polyphylium. I should say 
that its shoots were from 2 to 3 feet long, and abounding with 
large yellow flowers. This plant I consider is Al as a rock 
plant or for covering banks. Tropzolum speciosum was also 
thriving well, but as yet in its infancy. 

Mr. Ellis had adopted a very simple but effective method to 
supply with moisture those plants which require it constantly 
and regularly. It was by placing a common flower'pot near 
the plants filled with water, the hole at the bottom of the pot 
stopped with damp clay, so as to allow the water slowly to 
escape; the pots are re-filled every morning. The only objec- 
tion to this method is the unsightliness of the pots. ‘he 
difference in the growth where the pots were placed was very 
apparent. 

A little distance from the rock garden, about half way 
between that and the residence, were two circular beds cut out 
of the grass. In the centre of these beds were placed large 
rocks, so arranged as to give the impression that they were so 
placed naturally, while the remaining portion of the beds was 
planted with suitable’ fiowers. The Clematis flowers would 
show well upon the stones if the plant rambled over them. 
These two beds were unique, they were in such perfect har- 
mony with the surrounding scenery, and a sort of link between 
the real flower beds and the rock garden.—R. P. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


A TREE of CeDkUS DHODARA, one of those forming the beau- 
tiful avenue of Deodars at Charleville, the seat of Lord Monck 
in County Wicklow, is now showing a profusion of young cones. 
We are not aware this has ever been observed before. 


THE name commonly given to the Triroma is “ Poker 
Plant” or ‘‘Red-hot Poker,” neither of which can be con- 
sidered either elegant or poetical. In Ireland it is called 
“Torch Flower,’’ and we recommend this as a name more 
fitting for so beautiful a plant. 


Tue Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Works and Public 
Buildings intend to distribute this autumn among the working 
classes and the poor inhabitants of London the surplus Brp- 
pinG-our Prants in Battersea, Hyde, the Regent’s, and Vic- 
toria Parks; and in the Royal Gardens, Kow, and the pleasure 
gardens, Hampton Court. The clergy, school committees, &c., 
by applying to the superintendents of the various parks, will 
receive early intimation of the number of plants that can be 
allotted to each applicant, and of the time and manner of their 
distribution. 


—— Wr have received the prospectus of an INTERNATIONAL 
HorrictnruraL Exuipition which it is proposed will be held 
in Carlisle in 1877. It says—‘‘ The central position of the 
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border city and its remarkable railway facilities are so well 
known that the proposal will not only be encouraged by the 
leading local horticulturists, but will also be largely supported 
by the principal London and other metropolitan exhibitors, as 
well as by those on the Continent.” A provisional committee 
has been formed, of which Mr. W. Baxter Smith is the Chair- 
man; and a meeting of influential supporters will shortly be 
held, when fuller details will be entered into. We cordially 
wish the enterprise the greatest success. Such an exhibition 
we hope will be well supported on the borders; and if the 
great populations of the mining and manufacturing districts 
on the east and the spinners of Lancaster and Preston can be 
attracted in sufficient numbers, we see no reason why the 
undertaking should not be a financial success, weather per- 
mitting. 

—— GREVILLEA ROBUSTA is used in the mixed ‘‘ subtropical ”’ 
bed in front of the No. 2 Museum at the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. It is one of the most elegant subjects for this style of 
gardening, and we do not remember having seen it so used 
elsewhere. It might be classed with Acacia lophantha, as 
affording beautiful fern-like foliage, but from its more dwarf 
habit is adapted for other combinations. If seeds are sown 
now it would be easy to raise plants a foot high for planting- 
out next season. They should, however, always be sown when 
received, as the proportion of plants obtainable soon dimi- 
nishes, though fresh imported seed may be expected to pro- 
duce a good crop. Plants in 48-sized pots are extremely use- 
ful for a variety of purposes; for window and table decoration 
they are valuable from the durability of their foliage. 

— “J.§8., Lanark,” writes—‘‘ With reference to the notice 
taken in your Journal of the 7th September (page 211), of the 
Cockscombs grown by Mr. Hawes, Henerton, I think it right 
to state that there are to be seen growing at Ridgepark, near 
Lanark, the seat of Charles Lindsay, Esq., a lot of Cockscomss 
of splendid quality, measuring, one 424 inches by 16 inches 
across the comb, another 41 by 16, another 39 by 15, and the 
rest on an average 35 by 12, all grown in 10-inch pots, and the 
plants only 10 inches above the pots. The grower, Mr. Henry 
Sime, gardener, Ridgepark, like Mr. Hawes, has been well 
known for years in connection with the cultivation of Cocks- 
combs, and this year without the slightest difficulty he carried 
off first honours at Glasgow and Hdinburgh exhibitions, be- 
sides, of course, our local show.” 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

Except gathering and arranging fruit there has not been 
much done in this department. It is quite necessary to gather 
the fruit when itis dry, and also to handle it carefully. Fruit 
that has begun to decay is removed at once. The importance 
of doing this cannot be too much impressed upon those who 
have, like us, little to spare and are anxious to make the most 
of what they have. Nearly all the fruit has been gathered from 
the walls, and when this is done the trees may be looked over, 
and any pruning that is required should be done. We do the 
most of this in the summer season, and as a general rule but 
little of it is required now. Itis always necessary to look over 
the trees, and to cut off any spurs that project too far. It has 
always seemed a rough method to take a stumpy birch broom, 
as some do, and switch the decaying leaves off; but it is some 
advantage to remove them, as the sun and air can then act more 
freely upon the trees. When the leaves are switched off in this 
way the work ought to be done with a new broom, and the shoots 
should be gently stroked upwards, never the reverse way of the 
buds. When there are only a few leaves they may be gently 
removed by hand, and the trees should be gone over about twice 
a-week. Itis more particularly Peach and Nectarine trees that 
require this attention. The American blight can readily be dis- 
cerned on the trees now, and should be destroyed by dipping a 
small brush in paraffin, or we have found boiled oil effectually 
destroy it. It ought to be well worked into the crevices of the 
bark, where the insects find shelter. 

A correspondent inquired last week about the treatment of 
Raspberries; they had not made sufficient growth to produce 
fruit. Now, the Raspberry requires generous treatment, but it 
often has the very reverse of this; the plants are stuck into any 
sort of ground without having any preparation made or manure 
applied, and odd corners that will not grow any other crops well 
are thought to be good enough for them. In hot dry districts 
about the best position for Raspberries is a border behind a 
north wall, and if the soil is light a few cartloads of heavy clay 
soil will be of great advantage. The border ought to be trenched 


and manured in the same way as has already been advised for 
Strawberries. The way we have found Raspberries give the best 
results from a given piece of ground is to plant the canes in rows 
34 feet apart, and 18 inches between the plants; grow about 
three canes to each plant, and tie them to stout wires strained 
tightly along the rows about 3 feet from the ground; the canes 
should be cut at about 3} feet from the ground. Of course, the 
method of training has nothing at all to do with the bushes not 
bearing. If the young wood is strong and well ripened, and the 
varieties good, they must bear fruit. The Raspberry is also 
fond of a good supply of water at the roots. Any time in fine 
weather after this Currant and Gooseberry bushes may be 
planted out. They will get established before the winter season 
sets in, and will start into more vigorous growth next season. 


VINERIES. 

Tho early houses are being prepared for forcing in the way 
that was recommended a few weeks ago. If we could, in addi- 
tion to other washings and cleanings, have the inside woodwork 
painted, say every second year, it would be an excellent deterrent 
to many insect pests. Besides red spider, ordinary house spiders 
lodge in the crevices of the walls and woodwork, and as soon 
as the berries are formed the smaller spiders get into the centre 
of the bunches, and by-and-by they work their webs round the 
outer sides of the berries, very much injuring the bloom. In 
late houses where the Grapes are quite ripe much oare is neces- 
sary to prevent decay in the fruit. Decaying leaves must be 
removed at frequent intervals, as it is when the leaves are 
decaying in the house that there is most danger from mould on 
the berries, causing decay. If the fruit is not quite ripe no 
time must be lost in keeping up the proper degree of heat, ERs 
from 60° to 65° in the Muscat house, and 5° less in the Blac 
Hamburgh house. Lady Downe’s and Alicante require as much 
heat as Muscats to finish them off well. 

PINE HOUSES. 

Where fruit is now ripening attention must be given to ven- 
tilating the house as much as possible, but the temperature 
must be kept sufficiently high to bring up the flavour in the 
fruit—65° at night, rising to 75° or 80° by day with sun heat. 
We have been cutting Charlotte Rothschild and Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne, and a variety introduced from the mountainous dis- 
tricts of Columbia named Mordilona. It is said to ripen ina 
lower temperature than other Pines at present in cultivation in 
our English gardens, but we have tried it with the other sorts 
only. The leaves are much like those of the Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne, and the fruit has the appearance of that variety, but 
it is not so symmetrically formed. The fruit is very juicy, and 
will be @ good winter variety. Itis not necessary to say that 
the atmosphere should not be very moist, although it will be 
necessary to damp the paths and walls in bright weather twice 
daily, and once in dull weather. Succession houses for the 
present must be kept moderately cool at night. The Pines that 
we intend to start early in January are now kept dry at the roots 
with a bottom heat not exceeding 85°, and the temperature of 
the house about 55°. 

PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

This is a very dull time for flowers in this department, but we 
are never altogether without them. The Stephanotis floribunda 
has flowered profusely, and its pure white delicately-scented 
waxy-looking flowers are always welcome. ‘Very useful, too, 
is the Urceolina aurea, a Peruvian bulbous plant introduced 
by the Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea some years ago. Its yellow- 
greenish-tipped pendulous flowers are distinct and pretty. We 
grow it with Amaryllis, and the same treatment suits it. The 
Amaryllises are now at rest in a cool house. The soil has 
been allowed to become quite dry, and no water will be given ~ 
to the roots until it is time to start them into growth. This 
should be done at different times, so as to obtain a succession of 
flowers. Ours are started with a little bottom heat and a tem- 
perature of 50° to begin with, increasing it to 55°, which is high 
enough in the winter season; but if it is necessary to raise the 
temperature to 60°, or even 65° to suit other plants, this will not 
be hurtful to the Amaryllises if bottom heat is supplied at the 
same time. When the bulbs are started in a high temperature 
without bottom heat, this forces the flower stalk up prematurely, 
the result being that the flowers are produced without the 
leaves, which is not desirable. 

Some of the Orchids are now in flower, and most welcome they 
are at this season. Lelia autumnalis is in fall beauty; the 
flowers are very handsome, but subject to disfavour on account 
of their powerful odour, which is disagreeable to most persons. 
Certain Masdevallias, such as M. Veitchii and M. Harryana, have 
thrown up autumn flowers. We never had the last-named species 
do so in the autumn before this year. The autumn-flowering 
variety of Dendrobium formosum giganteum is also showing 
fine flowers, and they last in good order for nearly two months 
at this season. The different varieties and species of winter- 
flowering Calanthes are now throwing-up their flower spikes. 
These plants are easily grown, and well worth all the attention 
required to keep them in good condition. The most useful sized 
pots are those about 5 or Ginches in diameter. About three 
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bulbs are potted in each in good turfy loam with a little stable 
manure added toit. Small bulbs will produce one spike, and 
those of a larger size two spikes of flowers. C. Veitchii is the 
most noble oi all this section. The bulbs in strong plants are 
Sometimes over a foot long, and throw up spikes from 4 to 6 feet 
in length. In striking contrast to it are the different forms of 
the C. vestita section, with pure white flowers; and others with 
white flowers marked with red or yellow. They will thrive well 
in any plant stove with a temperature of from 60° to 65°, The 
leaves are infested with brown scale sometimes, but this is easily 
removed with a sponge and soapy water. As there is much 
danger from damp to be feared at this season, great care is neces- 
sary in watering Orchids; only give water when necessary, and 
avoid as much as possible spilling it on the leaves or pseudo- 
bulbs. All the shadings have been removed from plant houses, 
and also from the Orchids, except those from cool parts, such as 
Odontoglossum crispum, O. triumphans, O. odoratum, &. We 
still shade these from bright sun, and do not stint them for 
water at the roots. The surface of the compost in the pots is 
usually covered with live sphagnum, and when this is kept ina 
healthy free-growing state it is not likely that the Orchids suffer 
from want of water. Where insect pests abound, and as work is 
not pressing, now is a good time to adopt means to extirpate 
them; still, the most effectual way to destroy mealy bug is to 
use a Soft sponge and soapy water, and patiently wash each leaf 
and branch by hand. It is also well to destroy green fly by 
fumigating ; there is not so much danger of injuring the young 
growths at this season as there is in summer. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Cold nights and muggy damp weather warn us that it is time 
to see that all bedding plants intended to be potted should 
be seen to forthwith. The Tricolor Pelargoniums have been 
already done. If they are not fairly established before the cold 
weather sets in many of the plants damp off through the winter. 
It is best to pot the plants in comparatively small pots, and 
remove all the oldest leaves before doing so. It is also a mistake 
to cut back any of the growths, as decay sets in at the cut part 
and spreads downwards. As soon as the beds are cleared of 
their summer occupants no time should be lost in planting the 
early spring-flowering Tulips, Hyacinths, &c. The herbaceous 
border requires to be looked over—all decaying stems removed, 
and the more free-growing subjects must be cut back where they 
are intruding on their more delicate and weakly neighbours.— 
J. Doueuas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


aulliem Paul & Son, Waltham Cross, Herts.— Catalogue of 
088. : 
Ewing & Co., Haton, near Norwich.—Catalogue of Roses. 
Godwin & Son, Nursery, Ashbourne.—Catalogue-of Roses, 
Fruit Trees, dc. 
George Yates, Underbank and Royal Oak Mills, Stockport.— 
Illustrated Catalogue of Flower Roots. 4 
Little & Ballantyne, Carlisle—Catalogue of Roses, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Herbaceous Plants, &c. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SEORETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


BE October 10th, 11th, and 12th. Mr. J. Chappell, 96, Prospect Street, 
ec. : 
JERSEY (ST. HELIER’s) (Fruit). October 11th. 
ber 8th. Col. H. Howell, Hon. Sec. 
. NorrHAmpton (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 
LoveHsorovuGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 21st. Mr. John 
West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 
Mareate. August 29th, 1877. Mr. C. D. Smith, Hon. Sec. 


(Chrysanthemums). Novem- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* All correspondence should be directed either to “The 
Editors,” or to ‘“‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unayoid- 

_ ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of. our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

HovsemAin’s BARRow.—Under the above name a correspondent procured 

what he terms “a valuable garden liquid-manure distributor with one wheel, 


the same as a common barrow.” He obtained it through an advertisement 
in our columns; he desires to know if he can obtain a similar article. 


Roses 1n Pors (EZ. L. W.).—If you refer to our number published on 


ape 81st of this year (No. 805), you will there find full directions for their 
culture, 


Som ror RapisHeEs (Inquirer).—Your soil is too rich, as the Radishes only 
produce tops. The red and the white Turnip-rooted varieties are to be sown 
now. There is no mode of driving away rats except by ferreting them. 


Frouir Cunrure (An Old Soldier).—Our “Fruit Culture for the Many,” 
Price 4d., free by post 5d. 


TITLE TO GRAPES (J. H. S.).—You would probably be considered only a 
lodger, and that the Grapes on the wall are the landlord’s. You had better 
agree to divide the crop. 


NaME oF TREE (James Long).—It is impossible to be certain from such a 
specimen, but we think it is the common Alder, Alnus glutinosa. 


Name oF Lity (C. R.).—It is Lilium tigrinum, the Tiger-spotted Chinese 
Lily. It was introduced during 1804 by Mr. W. Ker, and cultivated in Kew 
Gardens. Kempfer says that the Japanese eat the bulbs. 


Porato Havtm Manure (J. H.).—You are quite wrong in thinking if 
objectionable because it is poisonous. It decays in the soil, and its elements 
only after that decomposition are absorbed by the roots of the crop. Drift 
pend a as serviceable as silver sand if all earthy particles are washed-out 

‘om it. 


ScHooLMASTER Porato.—'H. G. B.” wishes to know where this can 
be purchased. 


Fucusta AND FunGus (7. E.).—The Fuchsia is a morphological sport, 
and the bit of fungus no one could identify. 


WALNUT-LEAVED Kipney Poraro (I. W. A., Reader).—It is not the same 
variety as the Ash-leaved. The leaves are of a different shape, size, and 
colour, the stems more dwarf, and the tubers smaller. Miniature Hyacinths 
we believe are only small specimens of the common Hyacinth. 


Greasy Coat Appre.—‘N. H. P.” suggests that this may be the * Greasy 
Pippin” mentioned by Downing in his “ Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.” 


CHARCOAL FOR VINE BorDERS (W. Kinnear).—The best way is to mix it 
with the compost when the borders are prepared. ‘Two bushels to a cartload 
of soil is a good proportion. If your borders are made and you wish to apply 
it, you can do so by spreading a bushel to each 9 square yards of surface and 
digging it in. It is best in lumps from the size of a walnut to a man’s fist. 


Fucusta Leaves Eaten (dn Old Subscriber)—The leaves have been 
eaten by some weevil or caterpillar. Probably you would find them at work 
were the plants closely examined, particularly if the former—i.e., weevils, be 
the cause, by examination of the plants at night. Were the plants syringed 
with a solution of soft soap it would make the shoots and leaves distasteful 
to the insects. 


CLIMBERS FoR CONSERVATORY (B.).— You have all the fragrant climbers 
Hither you will have to have duplicates, in which case there is none finer or 
sweeter than Mandeyilla suaveolens, but you appear to be without suck fine 
subjects as Lapageria rosea, L. alba, Tacsonia Van-Volxemi, Habrothamnus 
fascicularis, H. aurantiacus, and Luculia gratissima. The two latter are 
sweet. 


CUTTING-DOWN OLD VINES (R. G. M.).—In cutting-down near the ground 
the object is to secure young rods in place of the old, as that tends ina 
higher degree to facilitate the flow of the sap than through old worn-out 
wood. We have tried both—i.e., cutting to within a few inches of the ground 
and to the bottom of the rafters, and had good results in both cases, but the 
former is much the better of the two. By all means retain the young shoot, 
and cut the old cane or rod away just above the young shoot. 


GERANIUMS LeGey (Amatewr).—The soil probably is too rich and loose+ 
We should firm the soil so as to induce slow growth, or plunge the plants in 
the pots so as to cover the rim about an inch deep. The cause usually of 
Tricolor Geraniums withering or browning at the edge is mostly from ex- 
cessive moisture over the leaves, especially after a period of dryness. 


Sawpust Mrxep witH Horse Dropprncs ror MusHRooms (T. H.).— 
We have used the droppings from a loose box bedded with sawdust for form- 
ing Mushroom beds, and never had a more abundant crop nor longer con- 
tinuance of fleshy Mushrooms. We only wish we had some at command. 
No fungus of a deleterious kind accompanied the Mushrooms. 


LEAVING EDGINGs OF GOLDEN FrATHER PyRETHRUM (An Amateur).— 
We presume the plants are very dwarf and compact, in which case and being 
plants from seeds recently they will answer admirably, being very effective 
a spring. A little fresh soil placed around |the plants up to the stem will 

o' good. : 


AMERICAN BLACKBERRIES (Leeds).—We know of no nurserymen in Eng- 
jand who sell these varieties. 


Lote For Stues (Novice).—Quicklime is better than gaslime for destroy- 
ing slugs. Dust the surface with the lime until it is white, and repeat the 
application if needed. It is applied most effectually during the evening 
when the slugs are moying about. 


SreLect Dauntas (8. B. G.).—Acme of Perfection, Lord Derby, Alexandra, 
Scarlet Gem, Thomas White, Sir G. Smythe, John Standish, Paisley Paul, 
Criterion, Mrs. Stancomb, Lord Palmerston, Charles Backhouse, Ada Tuffin, 
Countess of Pembroke, Mrs. Dorling, James Hunter, Her Majesty, Lady Jane 
Ellis, Lady Derby, Andrew Dodds, Julia Davis, Miss Henshaw, Lotbair, and 
James Wilder. Those are show varieties, which you must not exhibit with 
fancies, a dozen of which are—Mrs. Saunders, Rose Flake, Grand Duchess, 
Flossy Williams, Marquis of Lorne, Flora Wyatt, Harlequin, Gem, Mrs. Good- 
win, Rey. J. B. Camm, Chang, and Lord Dalkeith. The others in your list 
we do not know. 


TrA-SCENTED Rosus (EH. S.).—Cloth of Gold, a Noisette, which you prefer 
to Maréchal Niel, would succeed admirably against the wall. Al those you 
name would succeed well, but all Tea-scented Roses require protection in 
winter except in warm situations. 


WorxkING SEEDLING Brrars (Idem).—You may pot the plants and keep 
them plunged in coal ashes about an inch over the rims of the pots, taking 
care to keep them well supplied with water. The only fear is too weak growth, 
and rooting beyond the pots. They may be turned out of the pots after the 
buds have taken. - » 

RaAIsinc Prnvus AUSTRIACA FROM SEED (Idem).—Sow the seeds in March 
in light sandy soil in an open situation, covering them about three-quarters 
of an inch deep. The seedlings should be transplanted in the autumn in 
rows a foot apart, and 3 inches distant in the rows. 


Insects Lrxe Wasrs BurRowinG IN A DEaD TREE (W. H. Cooke).— 
The insect you have observed is not one of the social wasps (Vespa vulgaris), 
but a solitary species, Crabro leucostomus, which has selected flies to deposit 
in its cells for the support of its young when hatched.—W. 


Insects oN Prowona LEAF (Z.M.),—The very minute insect and the leaf 
sent are in so shrivelled a condition that it is impossible to determine the 
name of the former. Its relics look like the very small caterpillar of a moth. 


+ —W. 
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Names oF Fruits (4. H. Pearson).—1, Alexandrina Biyort. The Apple 
not known. (K. K.).—1, Nonesuch; 2, Early Nonpareil; 4, Nelson’s Glory; 
5, Not Tower of Glammis; 7, Fondante d@’Automne. (R. P. Hawksley).— 
Gravenstein. (R. C. C.).—4,5,and 10, Court-Pendu-Plat; 7, Carel’s Seedling ; 
9, Goe’s Golden Drop. (J. H. Ransom).—l, Trumpington; 2, Borsdérffer. 
(D. Deal).—Not known. (R. C.C.).—1, Emperor Alexander ; 2, Manks Codlin ; 
8, Too much decayed before it could be examined. (EZ. M. P.).—Tom Putt is 
the name of a popular Apple in Somersetshire, but we do not think that this 
is that variety. It is like the Tom Putt of Herefordshire. (Connaught Sub- 
scriber).—1, Belgian Purple; 2, Was rotten before it could be examined. 
(Knutsford).—1, English Codlin; 2, Mére de Ménage; 3, Rotten. (#. M.).— 
The red-striped Apple not known, the other is Birmingham Stone Pippin. 
(X. ¥. Z.).—Not known. (W. O. B.).—Not known. (B.).—1, Winter Peach ; 
2, Lewis’ Incomparable; 8, Summer Stibbert ; 4, Evidently a local variety ; 
5, Margil. Pear—2, Swan’s Egg. (Bob).—The Grapes were rotten before 
they could be examined. (LZ. D. W.).—Blue Impératrice. (P. C.).—Not 
Known. (Connaught Subscriber).—l, Barbe Nelis ; 2, Decayed before it could 
be examined. (Stwart d: Mein).—Not known. (H. W. W.).—1, Morning 
Pippin ; 2, Pearson’s Plate. (S. W.).—1, Hoary Morning; 2, Sweeny Non- 
pareil; 3, Beauty of Kent; 4, Claygate Pearmain. (Thomas Laxton).—We 
cannot identify the Apple sent. (G. B. R.).—The Apple is the Yellow Siberian 
Crab. The Pear not known. (Hwing & Co.).—The Plum is Black Bullace; 
Claygate Pearmain is Scarlet Nonpareil. We do not know the other. (North 
Clays).—A good early Apple. (J. A. P.).—2, Beurré Amande; 6, Beurré Diel ; 
8, Doyenné Gris; 9, Christie’s Pippin; 10, Lord Suffield; 12, Yorkshire 
Greening. 

Names or Prants (W. Musgrave)—tit is Physalis atkekengi, Winte™ 
Cherry. It is hardy, may be obtained of any seedsmen or florist, and treated 
like any other border plant. (Fens).—l, Datura (Brugmansia) sanguinea; 
2, Pellea rotundifolia; 8, Achimenes? sp.; 4, We cannot name florists’ 
varieties of Begonia. (J. H.).—A young form of the Bracken (Pteris aquilina). 
(H. 8).—1, Camptosorus rhizophyllus; 2, Pellea atropurpurea. (H. R.)—A 
Solidago, probably 8. lanceolata. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


OUR DUTY TO OUR FOUR-FOOTED AND 
FEATHERED NEIGHBOURS.—WNo. 1. 


“ We defy augury ; there is a special providence 
Tn the fall of a sparrow.”—Hamlet. 

Iv is my purpose in this and future papers to inquire, without 
prejudice, and keeping mere sentiment at a distance, as well ag 
the thought of sport where sport is only selfish and useless 
cruelty—to inquire, I say, what is our duty to our four-footed 
and feathered neighbours. 

We speak of “ wheels being within wheels,” noting the reasons 
that lie inside of reasons, sometimes pretended reasons first 
and given; real reasons within and concealed. But if there are 
wheels within wheels, what a number of worlds are within this 
world! There is the world of being, thought, act, and inclina- 
tion, which you and I, grown-up reader, are living in, each in 
our own world. Go up into a nursery; each little one there has 
equally his own world in which he or she is living, in which a 
toy, or a sweetmeat, or that awful being “nurse,” have force 
and power. Descend and go into the kitchen ; each servant is 
living in his or her world, each human being in a world, much 
of which no one else is cognisant, for 

** Not even the tenderest heart, and next our own, 
Knows half the reasons why we smile or sigh.” 

But around us there are other living beings—beasts and birds, 
each with its own feelings, following its own pursuits, its own 

lans, absorbed in providing for its own life, having its own 

oves, and hates, and fears. What cares the rabbit for man’s 
feelings or sufferings ? It is absorbed in its own world, and full 
of fear oft for its own life; or why does it stop and lower, and 
then move upward and around ita beautiful trumpet-like ears, 
formed specially to catch the slightest sound? Cesar may 
dream that the world is made for him, but I think that pert 
cock sparrow twittering on the end of a house roof may just as 
likely think that this world wasmadeforhim. ‘ What’s Hecuba 
to him, or he to Hecuba?” but his little brown mate sitting on 
her eges close by is much to him—part, great part, of his little 
world. 

Next, man is the greatest power in the world, and since he 
made for himself by his skill firearms he is all-powerfal over 
the world of beast and bird. They know this, and they dread 
his face, save in those islands where man was a stranger. Thus 
the dodo of the Mauritius allowed himself to be caught by man, 
and was soon exterminated by man, thus paying the penalty of 
his confidence. Poor trusting dodo! many a woman has trusted 
Ea just the same, and to her sorrow and to her destruction not 
seldom, 

_Man the master, the autocrat, of the world, and all other 
living beings in the world fearing him! This fear is beautifully 
dwelt on by Mr. Blackmore in a grand book of his, ‘Lorna 
Doone,” a work in which the author has done as much for Ex- 
moor as Charles Kingsley did for Bideford and its neighbourhood 
by his ‘Westward Ho!” The hero of the book, locking back 
Upon an event in his childhood, thus writes:—‘ A long way 
down that limpid water, chilly and bright as an iceberg, went 
my little self that day on man’s choice errand—destruction. All 
the young fish seemed to know that I was one who had taken 


out God’s certificate, and meant to have the value of it; every 
one of them was aware that we desolate more than replenish 
the earth. For a cow might come and look into the water and 
put her yellow lips down; a kingfisher, like a blue arrow, might 
shoot through the dark alleys over the channel, or sit on a 
dipping withy bough with his beak sunk into his breast feathers; 
even an otter might float down stream, likening himself to a log 
of wood, with his flat head flush with the water-top, and his 
oily eyes peering quietly ; and yet no panic would seize other 
life as it does when a samplo of man comes ’—man the master 
and the destroyer. 

Such is man’s power. No emperor ever was 50 absolute over 
men’s limbs and lives as is every man over the world of beast 
and bird around him, and no vassals or slaves ever fled from 
his pursuer as does every beast and bird. What, then, is our 
duty to our four-footed and feathered neighbours? The Maker 
equally of the poor brute and of ourselves has spoken on this 
subject. He said, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn,” meaning that the poor labouring brute should be 
able to eat of the straw around him. Such the Great Father’s 
kindness to the four-footed. But the bird has notbeen forgotten : 
—‘Tf a bird’s nest chance to be before thee in the way in any 
tree, or on the ground, whether there be young ones or eggs, 
and the dam sitting upon the young or upon the eggs, thou 
shalt not take the dam with the young, but thou shalt in any- 
wise let the dam go and take the young to thee; that it may 
be well with thee, and that thou mayest prolong thy days.” 
There is to be no extermination of birds, as they do good, not 
harm, if preserved in suitable numbers. Then there is the 
couplet of J. Montgomery founded on a well-known verse :— 


“Man: The gun is levelled, quit that wall. 
“Sparrow: Without the will of Heaven I may pot fall.” 


He who says “He feeds the ravens,” and ‘‘ whose are the cattle 
on a thousand hills,” and He equally “ preserveth man and 
beast.” It is not, then, for us to be murderers, to take life for no 
cause or a bad cause. We have our duty to fulfil to the world of 
beast and bird. There is the sentimental view as expressed in 
the lines— 
“No flocks that range the valley free, 
To slaughter I condemn; 
Taught by that Power who pities me, 
I learn to pity them ; 
But from the mountain’s grassy side 
A guiltless feast I bring— 
A scrip with herb and fruits supplied, 
And water from the spring.” 


This is mere sentiment. A feast from fat oxen is as guiltless as 
of watercresses. The animals were given us for food; and not 
only us, but all the carnivora have teeth and stomachs on pur- 
pose for the mastication and digestion of animal food. We aro 
to kill, but we ought to kill humanely. if 

In England during the past thousand years many animals and 
birds have been exterminated, and many more destroyed in too 
great numbers. ih 

In regard to birds in England a thousand years since, specially 
in the fens of Cambridgeshire and Lincolnshire, I subjoin an 
eloquent allusion to their numbers from as good a naturalist as 
novelist—Charles Kingsley, who in his ‘‘ Hereward The Wake,” 
who lived in the time of William the Conqueror, thus writes 
in a description of a journey by water from Bourn to Crow- 
land Abbey :—‘‘ And they rowed away for Crowland, by many 
a mere and many an eddy; through narrow reaches of clear 
brown glassy water; between the dark green alders; between 
the pale green reeds; where the coot clanked, and the bittern 
boomed, and the sedge bird, not content with its own sweet 
song, mocked the notes of all the birds around; and then out 
into the broad lagoons, where hung !motionless, high over- 
head, hawk beyond hawk, buzzard beyond buzzard, kite beyond 
kite, as far as eye could see. Into the air, as they rowed on, 
whirred up great skeins of wild fowl innumerable, with a cry as 
of all the bells of Crowland, or all the houads of the Brunes- 
wold; while clear above all their noise sounded the wild whistle 
of the curlews and the trumpet note of the great white swan. 
Out of the reeds, like an arrow, shot the peregrine, singled 
one luckless mallard from the flock, caught him, struck him 
stone dead with one blow of his terrible heel, and swept with 
his prey into the reeds again.” : i 

Now, of all the birds mentioned in this beautiful piece of 
word painting how few remain, at least in the fens. No bittern 
now booms there, no buzzard and kite sail in the air, no curlews, 
no great white swans; and as to the peregrine, he has retired to 
the Highlands of Scotland, and from thence higher up to Ice- 
land, from whence he flies for a meal back to Scotland.—Wim1- 
SHIRE REcTOR. 


MICHAELMAS TIDE. 


Tue brown and golden leaves are beginning to strew the runs 
which are shaded by limes and chestnuts. Feathers abound 
everywhere, and flit through the wire netting of the yards 
and come to a standstill in flower beds and garden paths. The 
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grass in the runs begins to look tufty and coarse. In fact every- 
thing begins to look untidy, and we are told that autumn has 
come. 


With Michaelmas day we began a new list of poultry shows 
and commenced putting things in train for the great season of 
important exhibitions. Up to then we had only had chicken 
shows of moderate excellence ; but in October and the following 
winter months well-got-up schedules arrive by nearly every 
post, and the full whirl of important exhibitions is upon us. 
Before this comes to pass, When we are now in Michaelmas tide, 
which is the turning point in this new quarter, let us take a 
brief retrospect of what we have seen at the summer shows. 

First of all, taking all the chicken shows and chicken classes 
collectively, we think the average quality and number of birds 
has been very fair, and perhaps 1876 has so far been marked by 
@ more even proportion of good specimens in all the varieties 
than is usually the case. We should think Cochins and Light 
Brahmas have on the whole made the best display, while Dark 
Brahmas have made the weakest. Considering the wholesale 
way in which they have been in the habit of being bred and 
exhibited, we almost are inclined to believe this fashionable 
breed is beginning to lose admirers and that its glory is depart- 
ing. We fancy the older-established Cochins are once more 
regaining their position which the Dark Brahmas temporarily 
seemed to wrest from them. Most certainly there has not been 
that display of Dark Brahma chickens which we have seen in 
other years; and Bath, which in former Septembers has been 
SO very conspicuous for its chickens of this breed, this year 
mustered but three cockerels, and those in no way up to the 
standard of former times. We fancy winning became too diffi- 
cult, and was in the hands of so very few, that many fanciers 
turned their attention to other breeds which held out greater 
chances of prizes. Cochins, we believe, are as popular as ever 
they have been, but even with them trade is not very brisk; in 
fact, we heard one of our oldest breeders say but last week that 
he had never known such utter stagnation in the poultry world 
as regards sales. There have been some good Dorking chickens 
out, and the judges seem to fancy the Silver-Greys very much ; 
for at Hereford, Weymouth, Aylesbury, and other shows we 
find this variety taking the cups before their coloured brethren. 
Hamburgh chickens in the north have been plentiful and good; 
the Blacks more especially have been wonderfully good. The 
French we have not seen in the numbers we have been in the 
habit of seeing at the chicken shows of past years, but the quality 
of those which we have seen has been quite up to a good average. 
In the Polands the year so far has been remarkable for the great 
excellency of the White-crested Blacks. We consider this one 
of the most lovely of all our breeds, and hope the chickens have 
not only appeared at the summer shows but will also appear 
equally strong at the winter exhibitions. In Leghorns the Club 
has been making a stir and furnishing prize money right and 
left. We hardly think so far the entries have been as numerous 
as they should have been, but we can quite imagine it is no 
easy work all at once to put a breed upon its own footing. There 
have been some good Spanish about, and a nice Malay or two. 
Silkies have been perhaps rather more numerous than usual, 
and we hope the extra classes they are now having will lead to 
still further cultivation of this most useful little breed. Among 
Bantams in the south the Game have been but poor, while Laced 
and Blacks have come to the front better. In Waterfowl, Rouen 
Ducks have been so far extremely good. Of Indians we have 
Seen also some splendid pens for icae: Black Cochins have 
not come to the fore very much, and it seems difficult to get 
Size With other good points. Thus much for the birds generally 
during these summer shows; now we look forward to large 
classes and good quality, and expect Oxford to produce many 
wonderfully good specimens hitherto unshown. 

It has been remarkable this year how late the large yards 
have been, but we look forward to seeing now a good display 
from them, Another thing we have especially noticed this 
season is how in the early chickens one brood would consist of 
all pullets and another of all cockerels. This of course is a great 
drawback to early exhibition. Among the shows themselves 
We are sorry to find one or two have died. Of them we par- 
ticularly regret Long Sutton. Middleton near Manchester has 
left its old date, ard now comes under a new quarter of the 
exhibition year. We lament most especially the falling through 
of the Alexandra Palace meeting; and though certainly we have 
a very welcome new arrival in Ipswich, still we could not afford 
to lose the sister Palace’s exhibition. 


Of the exhibitors we note with much pleasure that many of 
our oldest fanciers have been winning well in the summer 
shows. Mr. Sedgwick we congratulate heartily on his wonderful 
Cochin victories. Mr. J. K. Fowler has been well in the lists, 
so has Mr. Beldon; and Messrs. Burnell and Cressweil not only 
have done brightly, but will, we think, from the rumours of 
the quality of their stock, even surpass other years’ successes. 
Of new exhibitors we have not seen many, but we hope they 
willcome. We cannot have too many: the more the merrier. 
And no one can have a better time of entering the poultry arena 


than the present, for birds were never so moderate in price as 
they now seem to be. In case any amateurs are looking out for 
good openings where they may have a chance of soon winning 
prizes we would recommend them to turn their attention to 
Black Cochins and Cuckoo Dorkings among the large breeds, 
and to clean-legged White Bantams or to Sebrights among the 
smaller varieties. 

In judges we have had no fresh blood, but we rejoice very 
greatly to hear one of our oldest fanciers of the utmost integrity 
has consented to judge the Cirencester poultry show. We do 
not know if we are at liberty to give his name, but when the 
poultry exhibitors hear it we think they will welcome him as 
cordially as we do. 

Thus much for the summer times. The new quarter has 
begun, and in that quarter we hope to find new shows, new 
judges, new exhibitors, and new birds.—W. 


IPSWICH POULTRY SHOW. 


UnbER extremely energetic management this good Exhibition 
was held last week. It was a wonderfully nice chicken Show, 
and the promoters deserved their success, for they worked with 
@ Will, and had much to contend against. The two Secretaries 
and Mr. Fred. Wiagg and Mr. Raynor worked like Trojans, and 
they won on all sides the good opinions of exhibitors, judges, 
reporters, and the public. The feeding was good, the pens 
were well arranged, the cards were put up speedily, the cata- 
logues were ready. The arrangements, in fact, were admirable, 
and we hope we may find this Exhibition for many years to 
come a prosperous one. The birds were ranged in two quad- 
rangles, one within the other. In the inner one were the 
Bantams and Pigeons, in the outer the rest of the poultry. 
Mr. John Martin awarded the prizes in the Dorkings, Spanish, 
Malays, and Hamburghs, Mr. Teebay in the Game, and the rest 
of the poultry awards were made by those two gentlemen con- 
jointly, while Mr. E. Hutton judged the whole of the Pigeons. 
The awards were very well received, and appeared to have been 
most carefully made. 

Cochins were not large but good classes. The first and second 
Buff pullets were good in colour but coarse in head and large 
incomb. The cockerels were good birds, one of them the bird 
claimed by the present owner at Oundle. The third contained 
@ very young but nice pullet. Mr. Swindell sent a lovely pair 
of chickens, but they came too late for exhibition, or must have 
come in somewhere. In Partridges the pullets in the first and 
second pens were well marked and Jarge. The cockerel in the 
first-prize pen is splendid in colour and shape, but his comb 
bears signs of some slight recent manipulation. The second 
cockerel we did not care for, and his legs were feathered in a 
very ugly way, still they easily won their places. In Whites 
the first cockerel was very white and very good generally, but 
still quite a chicken, and the pullet with him looked old enough 
to be his mother, but was we firmly believe a genuine chicken. 
The second cockerel was very smart to look at, but under- 
feathered on his legs. The third pullet was much hocked, but 
quite honestly shown. In Blacks the first-prize pen was very 
lustrous, well feathered, and large for their age. Second and 
third very good chickens of good colour and well shaped. In 
Dorkings the cup went to a fine pen of Coloured chickens, but 
they, too, looked very matured and old, but we were assured 
on good authority they were honestly birds of the year. Second 
went to smaller but as good birds for points and colour, while 
third was given to a pen of mere babies. We never saw so large 
a class filled with such well-grown birds, and yet with specimens 
so full of defects. One pen was spoilt by sooty feet, another 
by bad claws, and another by outside spurs. Whites only 
one prize was awarded for the same reason, and these had white 
earlobes like a Hamburgh’s, but they were very smart and 
good in carriage, save for his spurs; however, Mr. Cresswell 
showed the best cockerel. Silver-Greys were moderate; the 
first-prize pen were well a-head; the second cockerel was very 
good. The Dark Brahma cockerels disappointed us very much. 
If the leviathan breeders of Ipswich have nothing better in 
reserve amateurs have a splendid chance this year of carrying 
off the blue ribbon at the great Showin November. The first- 
prize bird was well grown, fair in colour and leg-feathering, 
but large in comb and loose in wings; second larger in comb ; 
third wry-beaked; No. 10 (Percival) had some good points, 
and 11 (Lady Gwydyr) was a neat bird, and perhaps should 
have been placed higher considering the defects of the winners. 
We could have found a bird in the Selling class equal to any 
of the eleven competitors. Pullets were much better than the 
cockerels ; first (Percival) we thought an improvement upon the 
owner’s very successful pullet of last year, being larger, superior 
in leg-feathering, and in colour stronger, but perhaps not 50 
perfect throughout; second a well-marked bird; third better 
in some points, but rather hocked. Pen 20 (Lingwood) splendid 
in colour and markings, which we thought entitled her to some 
notice. Light cockerels superior to the Darks, but not great. 
The competition for the first and second prizes was very close; 
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the second was not so juvenile in appearance as the winners, | class first was the best blown bird in the Show, bat moulting 


which perhaps turned the scales; third a neat bird. Pullets.— 
To the astonishment of all Light Brahma breeders Mr. Dean 
was first, second, and third. We can only say the birds deserved 
their positions. Bantams, Game, Reds a capital class (nineteen 
entries); first and second Black Reds, first a very stylish cockerel, 
hen out of condition; third very fair Browns. Any variety, 
first, second, and third Piles; first a beautiful-coloured cockerel 
in splendid trim. Pen 423 (Southwood) was out of condition— 
his sickle feathers were not fully grown. We thought him the 
most game-looking bird in the class. Blacks.—A very neat pen 
were first, rest fair. Sebrights a good class. In the class for 
single cocks a good Black Red was first that deserved mention. 
Spanish were only a middling lot, and need no comments. The 
second-prize pullet was perhaps as good as any one bird. In 
Game Mr. Matthews did allhe could do. His birds were shown 
bright in plumage and in robust health. In Black Red pullets 
the second-prize pen was run up to £10 10s. at the sale, and 
bought-in we believe at that price. In the Variety cockerel 
class an undubbed Duckwing was first, but his wings were badly 
carried, as too were those of the second-prize Pile, which was 
otherwise a good bird of beautiful colour. The first Duckwing 
pullet was a good bird all round, and well in first. In Malays 
Mr. Hinton’s pens were empty. The first cockerel is a smart 
bird, tall, and deep in colour; the second, however, was even 
taller, and more like the Malay shape. The pullets were all 
very good. In Leghorns a nice pen of Whites won first. They 
were shown in good plumage, and seem to be in no way worse 
for their journey across the ocean. The cock has a large but 
very firm and goodcomb. The third went to Browns, a pretty 
pen, brt the cock’s tail was rather too high we thought. In 
Créves the collection was very good, the cup pen large and good 
in heads; the third-prize pullet too was very black and large 
in crest. The second in this class was a pen of nice La Fléche 
chickens. In Houwdans we saw nothing up to former years’ 
birds. We liked the first cockerel pretty well and the second 
pullet. Polands mustered well. In Spangled a good pen of 
Golds were first, while Silvers took second. The latter pen 
contained a very nice pullet. Third again to good Golds. In 
Blacks the first were large and well matured, in fact the cockerel 
looked quite old. He had a loose crest, but it was white as 
snow. The second pen contained a wonderfully nice pullet, 
with a beautiful crest. Her mate was also extremely good. 
The third were very young but most promising. In Hamburghs 
the quality was capital, and most of the best yards had a try 
for the good prizes. The second Gold-pencilled cockerel had 
a lovely tail, but the pullet with him was not up to him, and 
here the markings of the first-prize bird pulled the pen in first. 
In Silver-pencils Mr. Kelleway had two good cockerels, but very 
poor pullets with them. The first pullet was very good, and 
beautifully pencilled upon the breast and tail. In Golden- 
spangles the first-prize pen also took the cup; they were a good 
pair, the pullet perhaps the best. The third pullet we liked very 
much, but she had an older appearance than the others. In 
Silver-spangles the first cockerel was very perfect in tail and 
markings. The third pullet we liked very much indeed also. 
In Blacks the first were the smartest pair as a pair; but the 
third cockerel as one bird was our fancy, but his companion 
was a mere baby. In the Variety class a very good pen of Silky 
chickens made their débiit in the show pen and won the cup; 
but we were sorry to see the cockerel losing his leg feathers on 
the third day, from the incarceration we conclude. The second 
prize also went to good Silky chickens, the cockerel especially 
fine in crest. The third went to small and very yellow Sultan 
chickens. Mr. Bigg sent a nice pair of Sultans, but they had 
ruined each other’s plumage by fighting in the basket; 295 
contained a pen of Muffed Silkies, and very ugly they were 
in our eyes. The Sale classes were large, but even good birds 
failed to sell. The Waterfowl were very good, Rouen especi- 
ally. In Blacks the competition was very keen, and we think 
it was a toss-up which of the three prize pens were most de- 
serving of first. In the variety Duck class Mr. Leno had a 
lovely pair of Brazilian Teal. They are very pretty, and have 
a spot like a Peacock’s “eye” upon them, but they were in a 
bad light, and failed to catch the Judge’s eye. The Geese and 
Turkeys were large and very good.—W. 


PIGEONS. 

Next to the arrangement of the birds, which was excellent, 
the attendance to them was good. The food was mixed and 
vey good, 

First on the list were Carrier cocks, and these were a capital 
lot. The first-and-cup for the Carrier section a well-known 
Dun; second and third Reds. Hens, first and second Duns, 
and third Black; highly commended a Black, with very good 
eye-wattle, but poor beak-wattle. Many of the Pouters were in 
very bad feather, and not at all fit for the show pen. In cocks 
Blue or Black, first was a Blue in grand order, second Black, a 
better bird no doubt if in show trim; third also Blue. Hens, 
first a smart Blue; second and third also Blues. Mr. Thornton’s 
birds were unfortunately too late for competition. In the next 


and bare on the shins to some extent; second and third Whites, 
which were in rather bad feather. Mr. Byford’s birds through- 
out the Show were very late in feather. In hens was the gem 
of the Show in the shape of a White, which was as perfect as 
could be, aud to which the cup was awarded. Dragoons Blue 
or Silver were a fair class, the majority being birds of the 
medium-wattled kind, which we hold are the correct thing; 
first was a Silver with black bars, rather large, but otherwise 
good; second and third Blues, the third the most perfect-headed 
bird in the Show, but rather light on thighs. Any other colour 
were first-and-cup a Yellow, not of the deepest colour, but most 
perfect in head; second a Grizzle, rather inclining to the London 
style ; and third a fine-coloured Yellow, but too red on the cere. 
Antwerps were a good lot, and mostly quite up to the demands 
of the schedule—viz., Short-faces, which is a case of rare occur- 
rence ; first was a wonderful Red Chequer; second also of that 
colour, but not well filled-up over the beak; and third a good 
Silver Dun. Almonds were a nice lot, and the cup for the next 
section was awarded to a cock; and a capital hen was placed 
second. Any other colour was made up of Kites, Whole-feather, 
and Agates, head properties mostly ruling the awards. Barbs 
Were not numerous, but some were very good. In cocks first 
was a wonderfulity square-headed Black, but out of feather ; 
and in hens Mr. Yardley won with his well-known champion. 
Fantails were a good lot; the second-prize winner a nice Blue, 
and the rest all Whites. Jacobins were two good classes, the 
gem of the collection being a White in the Variety class; but 
some good Blacks were too late for competition. Turbits a 
grand class, and to one who had made these almost the study 
of a lifetime were quite a treat, for although many birds were 
foul-thighed, and some not at all, as they should be in spike 
and mane, yet there were some as near perfect as possible; 
first and second Black, and third Yellow. Magpies very nice ; 
first Red, a little large, and second a pretty little Black, not 
quite ready for high competition. Inthe Variety class Mr. Fulton 
won the lot, as also the cup for the section, with a good White 
African Owl, Black Trumpeter, and Blue English Owl. The 
Salé classes were large, but with the exception of the winners 
there were not many good lots. Mr. Fulton won the point cup. 


POULTRY.—Braumas.—Dark,—Cockerels.—1, H. Lingwood. 2, R. P. Percival 
8,C. Holt. vhc, Lady Gwydyr. Pullets—1 and Cup, K.P. Percival. 2, Newn- 
ham & Manby. 8,G.S.Pearson. vhe,T. Pye. Light.—Cockerels.—Cup and 1, 
R.P. Percival. 2,T. A. Dean. 3,G.C. B, Breeze. Pullets.—l, 2, and 8, T. A. 
Dean. Coonins.—Cinnamon and Buff.—Chickens.—1 and 2, Mrs. A. Tindall. 
8, A. Darby. Partridge —Chickens.—1, Cup, and 2, Mrs. A. Tindall. 8, A, 
Beaumont. White—Chickens.—1, Mrs. A. Tindall. 2, Rey. R. S. S. Woodgate. 
Any other variety.—Chickens.—1, Lady Gwydyr. 2and8,A. Darby. vhe,H.J. 
Storer. Dorxrnes.—Colouwred.— Chickens.—1 and Cup, H. Lingwood. 2, T.C. 
Burnell. 8,H. Wynne. Silver-Grey.—Chickens.—1 and 2, T.C. Burnell. Any 
other variety.—Chickens.—1, R. A. Boissier. SpanisH.—Black.—Chickens.—1, 
J. Thresh. 2, H. Beldon. 8, R. Newbitt. Gamr.—Black-breasted Red.— 
Cockerel—l, S. Matthews 2, G. H. Fitz-Herbert. 8, J. Cock. Pullet.—l, S. 
Matthews. 2, Hon. and Rev. F. Dutton. 8,G.H.Fitz-Herbert. Brown-breasted 
Red.—Cockerel.—l, S. Matthew. 2,J.Cock. 8,W.Perrin. Pullet.—l, Cup, and 
2, S. Matthew. 8, W. Clough. Any other variety.—Cockerel_—1 and Cup, S. 
Matthew. 2, H. Beldon. 8, E. Winwood. Pullet.—1, S. Matthew. 2, E. Win- 
wood. 8, G.H. Fitz-Herbert. Mavays.—Cockerel—1 and Cup, T. Lecher. 2, 
H. A. Fairlie. 8, R. Hawkins. Pullet.—l, T. Lecher. 2 and 8, A. Smith. 
Hampurcus.—Gold-pencilled.—Chickens.—1, J. Smith. 2, J.Long. 8, Duke of 
Sutherland, Silver-pencilled.—Chickens.—1, Duke of Sutherland. 2, J. Long. 
8, H. Beldon. Gold-spangled.—Chickens —Cup and 1, H. Pickles. 2, T. E. 
Jones. 8, H. Beldon, silver-spangled —Chickens.—1, H, Beldon. 2, Duke of 
Sutherland. 8.J.Gee. Black.—Chickens —1, C. Sidgwick. 2, H. Pickles. 8,J. 
Long. Ponanps.—Gold and Silver-spangled.—Chickens.—1.P. Unsworth. 2, G. 
C. Adkins. 8,4. & W.H. Silvester. Any other variety.—Chickens.—l and Cup, 
J. Fearnley. 2,T. Norwood. 8,P. Unsworth. Houpans.—Chickens.—l, J. N. 
Flemming. 2,5. W. Thomas. 8, Miss A.Sharpe. FrencH Fow1s.—Chickens. 
—land Cup, W.F. Upsher. 2,H.Stephens. 8,Rev.C.C.Ewbank. LrEGHOoRNS. 
—Chickens.—Cup, 1, and 2, R. R. Fowler. 8, A. Kitchen. ANY OTHER VARIETY. 
—Chickens.—Cup and 1, Rev. R.S. S. Woodgate. 2,0. E. Cresswell. 3, W.H. 
Copplestone. SELLING CLAss.—Any variety except Bantams.—Cockerel.—1, J. 
Swinson. 2, Lady Gwydyr. 38,S.Levett. Pullets.—1,S.Levett. 2, M. Gilbert. 
8, C. Carr. Game Bantams.—Black-breasted and other Reds.—Chickens.—_land 
Cup, G. Hall. 2and 3,J. N. Cockshaw. <Any other variety —Chickens.—l, G. 
H. Fitz-Herbert. 2, F. Steel. 3,J.N. Cockshaw. Banrams.—Black or White, 
Clean-legged —Chickens —1, Cup, and 2, C. & J. Illingworth. 38, F. C. Davis. 
Gold and Silver Sebrights.—Chickens.—1, Cup, and 2, M. Leno. 8, J. Walker. 
Any other variety.—Chickens.—1, Mrs. Griggs. 2, Rev. R.S. S. Woodgate. 8, 
Mrs. J. Longe. Game.—Cockerel—l1 and Cup, G. Hall. 2, F. Steel. 8, J.N. 
Cockshaw. Selling Class.—Chickens.—1, W. Holmes. 2, Miss Winwood. 8, EK. 
Holland. Ducks. —White Aylesbury.—l and Cup, T. Sear. 2,Dr.E. Snell. 3, 
J.K. Fowler. Rowen.—l, F. G.S. Rawson. 2,J.Gee. 8,P. Unsworth. Black 
East Indian.—1 and Cup, J.J.Malden. 2,S.Burn. 8,S.Sainsbury. Any other 
variety.—1, Cup, and 2, J. Walker. 8 and vhc,M.Leno. Selling Class.—1, Mrs. 
C. Berners. 2, T.Sear. 8, Miss E. A. Eeles. GrxESE.—1, Dr.E. Snell. 2,J3.K. 
Fowler. 8, J. Everett. vhkc, W. T. Brackenbury. TurkEYs.—l and 2, H. J. 
Gunnell. 8, R. Everett. 

PIGEONS.—CanrnriErs.—Black or Dun.—Cock.—1, Cup, 2, and 8, R. Fulton. 
vhe, R. Fulton. Hen —1,2, and3, R. Fulton. vhe, R. Cant. Any other colour. 
—Cock.—1, 8, and vhe, R. Fulton. 2,W. G.Hammock. Hen.—1, R. Fulton. 2 
and 3, W. G. Hammock. PourErs.—Black or Blue.—Cock.—1, 2, and 8, R. Ful- 
ton. vhce, A. P. Byford. Hen.—1, 2, and 8, R. Fulton. Any other colour.— 
Cock.—1, T. Herrift. 2 andvhe, R. Fulton. 8, A. P. Byford. Hen.—l, Cup, 2, 
and 8, R. Fulton. vhe, A. P. Byford. DraGcoons.—Blue or Silver.—Cock or 
Hen.—1,2, ana vie, R. Woods 38, Hon W. Sugden. Any other colowr.—Cock 
or Hen.—1 and Cup, R. Woods. 2 and 8, R. Fulton. vhe, J. Chandler. ANnT- 
WERPS (Special flying class).—Short-faced._Cock or Hen.—1, T. Kendrick, jun. 
2, H. Yardley. 3,C. F.Copeman. Homing.—Cock or Hen.—1, C. Chandler. 2, 
E. L. Oxborrow. 38, W. Rayner. TumBrErs —Almond —Cock or Hen.—1, Cup, 
8,and vhe, R. Fulton. 2,H. Yardley. Any other variety.—Cock or Hen.—1, 2, 
and 8, R. Fulton. vhe, R. Cant. Barss.—Cock.—l, 2, and 3, R. Fulton. Hen.— 
1, H. Yardley. 2 and 8, R. Folton. Fanrams.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 8, T. F. 
Loversidge. 2, W. McCandlish. Jacopins.—Red or Yellow.—Cock or Hen.—1, 
2,and8, R. Fulton. vhe,G. Hardy. <Any other colowr.—Cock or Hen.—1, T. W 
Swallow. 2apnd8,R. Fulton. Turpirs.—Cock or Hen.—l, O. E. Cresswell. 2 
R. Woods. 8,R. Fulton. whe, G. Hardy, 0. E. Cresswell,R. Woods. Macrizs 
—Cock or Hen.—1,G. H. Gregory. 2, H.W. Webb. 3, H. Jacob. ANY OTHER 
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Variety.—Cock or Hen.—Cup, 2, 3, and vke, R. Fulton. Sprctan SELLING 
CuassEs.—Price not to exceed £3.—Cock or Hen.—1, H. W. Hale. 2, R. Woods. 
3, T. Roper. vhe, G. G. Sykes, A. P. Byford. Price not to exceed £110s.—Cock 
or Hen.—1, A. & W. H. Silvester. 2, A. P. Byford. 3, Brothers Popplewell. 
vhe, H. W. Webb, A. P. Byford. Price not to exceed £3.—Cock or Hen.—1, C. 
Bevan. 2,G. Shepherd. 3, T. E. Hainsworth. 


FARNWORTH POULTRY SHOW. 


Tx twelfth annual Show was held at Farnworth on the 21st 
ult. In poultry there were eight silver cups, and £2, £1, and 
10s. in each class, and, as a matter of course, this was well re- 
sponded to, there being 209 pens, and many excellent birds were 
shown. Dorkings six pensand very good. In Brahma chickens 
the winners were all of the Dark variety, the cup going to old 
birds. Cochins had four classes with only twenty entries, but 
the birds were good. Game four classes with twenty-nine 
entries. The Black Reds were uncommonly good, and the first 
in grand order. Brown Reds first, a very raw but promising 
cockerel. Both first and second pullets were of rare quality. 
In the Variety class first and cup for best pen went to a stylish 
pair of Piles, birds of this year. Spanish were young, and 
quite the best class we have seenthisseason. Hamburghs were 
well represented, the cup for this section going to Golden-pen- 
cilled chickens. Silver-pencils and spangles were very good and 
in nice order, but the same cannot be said of the Golden-spangles, 
the first and second of which, though best in points, were 
decidedly out of order, and it is a pity they should continue to 
be shown in sucha state, as it is spoiling valuable birds. Ban- 
tams might be given more classes as paying their way by far the 
best of all, there being thirty-five in four classes. Rouen Ducks 
were an extraordinary class, and the prizes and cup carried off 
by one exhibitor. The day was very fine and warm, the poultry 
in open pens with solid backs, and the Show well attended. 


POULTRY.—Dorxmes.—Chickens.—Cup and1,J. Walker. 2and3,J.Copple. 
Branma Poorras.—Cup, 1, 2, and vhe, T. F. Ansdell. 3, Mrs. A. Tindall. 
Chickens.—1 and 2, R. P. Percival. 3, T. Beardsworth. Cocutns.—Cinnamon 
or Buff.—i, R. B. Percival. 2.A.Darby. Chickens.—1, Mrs.A. Tindall. 2,R.P. 
Percival. 3,A.J.E. Swindell. Partridge Feather, or any other variety.—l, R. 
P. Percival. 2, Mrs. A. Tindall. 3,J.K- Fowler. Other variety than Cinnamon 


or Buff.—i, T. Stretch. 2, R. P. Percival. 3, T. F. Ansdell. Game.—Black- 
breasted Red.—Chickens.—1, J. B. Pratt. 2,T. P.Lyon. 38,M. Jowett. Brown- 
breasted Red.—Chickens.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2, H. Beldon. 3, G. F. Ward. 


Any other variety.—Chickens.—Cup, H. Beldon. 2, T. Dyson. 3, J. Halsall. 
Any colour.—Cock.—1, J. Halsall. 2, H. E. Martin. 3, T. Goth. Spantsa.— 
Chickens, H. Beldon. 2, J. Albridge. 3, J. Pitt. Hamwsurcus.—Golden- 
pencilled.—Chickens.—Cupandi,J.Long. 2,G.&J.Duckworth. 3, H.Beldon. 
Silver-pencilled.—Chickens.—1, H. Beldon. 2, G. & J. Duckworth. 3,6. & J. 
Green. Golden-spangled.—Chickens.—1 and 2, G. & 3. Duckworth. 3, T. Scholes. 
Silver-spangled.—Chickens.—1, H. Beldon. 2, G. & J. Duckworth. 3, J. Long. 
PonanDs.—l and 2, H. Beldon. 38, P. Unsworth. ANy oTHER VaRrety.—l, H. 
Beldon. 2, C. Sidgwick. 3, W. J. Upsher. Senne Cuass.—Chickens.—1, R. 
Sutton. 2, J. Fearnley. 3, T. Wakefield. Banrams.—Game.—Chickens.—Cup 
andl, W. F. Addie. 2,J.Nelson. 3, R. Brownley. Cock—l,J. Nelson. 2, R. 
Newbitt. 3, W. Baskerville. Any variety except Game.—l, J. W. Crowther. 2 
and 8,M.Leno. Ducks.—Rouen.—Cup, 2,and3, W.Evans. Aylesbury.—l and 
8, J. Walker. 2,J.K, Fowler. Any other variety, or of Ornamental Waterfowl. 
—1,J. Walker. 2,C. W. Brierley. 3, M. Leno. GrrsE.—l, J. Walker. 2,J.K. 
Fowler. 3,J. Birch. TourkEys.—l, J. Walker. 2, W.Gerrard. 3,J. Brookwell. 


JuDGES.—Messrs. Teebay and Fell. 


BRISTOL SHOW OF CANARIKS, &c. 


Tuts was held on the 26th ult. The following is a list of the 
awards :— 


CANARIES.—Norwicx.—Clear Yellow.— Cock or Hen.—land3, J. Athersuch. 
2,C.J.Salt. Clear Buff—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, J. Athersuch. 8, C. J. Salt. 
Evenly-marked Yellow.—Cock or Hen.—l, C. J. Salt. 2 and 8, J. Hopkins. 
Evenly-marked Buff.—Cock or Hen.—l. J. Hopkins. 2, C. J. Salt. 3, J. Ather- 
such. Ticked or Unevenly-marked Yellow.—Cock or Hen.—l, J. Athersuch. 2, 
J. Adams. 8, Brown & Gayton. Ticked or Unevenly-marked Buff.—Cock or 
Hen.—1, J. Adams. 2,J. Athersuch. 3, Brown & Gayton. Crested Yellow.— 
Cock or Hen.—1, J. Hopkins. 2,J.Athersuch. 3,G.E.Russell. Crested Buy. 
—Cock or Hen—1, S. Stratford. 2, J. Hopkins. 3, C. J. Salt. Lizarps.— 
Golden-spangled.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2,T. M. Reid. 3.S. Bunting. Silver- 
spangled.—Cock or Hen.—1, Cleminson & Ellerton. 2,C.J. Salt. 8, W. Evans. 
Golden-spangled with Broken Caps.—Cock or Hen.—2, C.J. Salt. 8, Cleminson 
and Ellerton. Silver-spangled with Broken Caps.—Cock or Hen.—1, W. Evans. 
2, C. Greenwood. 3, C. J. Salt. Crxnamons.—Yellow.—Cock or Hen.—i, J. 
Adams. 2,J. Athersuch. 3, W. Rice & Co. Buffi—i, 2, and 3,J. Adams. Any 
OTHER VaRrety.—l, C.J.Salt. 2,J. Baker. 3, J. Hopkins. 

MULES.—GoLpFincH snp Canany.— Variegated or Clear Yellow.—Cock or 
Hen.—i, C.J. Salt. 2, J. Stevens. 3,Stroude & Goode. Variegated or Clear 
Buf—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, C. J. Salt. 8,J. Stevens. ANY OTHER VARIETY. 
—Cock or Hen.—1, R. Pearson. 2, Mrs. J. T. Holmes. 3, C. J. Salt. Four 
Birnps 1 OnE Cace.—Any variety previously mentioned.—2 and 8, J. Adams. 

BRITISH BIRDS.—Bottrivcyu.—Cock or Hen.—3, J. Yallop. Gonprince.— 
Cock or Hen.—i, J. Athersuch. 2,S. Roberts. 3,S. Bunting. Linnet.—Cock 
or Hen.—1, W. Carrick. 2,8. Roberts. 8,R. Pearson. BuacKBIRD.—Cock or 
Hen.—2, R. J. Troake. 3,T. L. Liny. Sone Tarusu.—Cock or Hen —1, W. 
Carrick. 2,C.J.Salt. 3,E.Gardiner. Any OTHER VaRIETY.—Cock or Hen— 
z ‘aug 2, E. Martin (Nightingale and Blackcap). 2, R. Humphrey (White Black- 

ird). 

FOREIGN BIRDS.—Cock or Hen—Parrot.—l, S. Bunting. 4,L. Allen. 3,G. 
Goddard. Cockatoo.—Cock or Hen.—1, B. Mayett. 2, J. Drake. 8,G. Goddard. 
ANY OTHER VARIETY. Single or Pair.—l and 2,3. Drake (Blue Lory and Bird of 
Paradise). 38, W. Perry (Green Parakeet). 

LOCAL CLASSES.—Canary on MuLe.—Cock or Hen—1l and 3, J. Bird. 
2 ee K. Chilcott. ANy oTHER VanrEty.—Cock or Hen.—1, 2, and 3, Miss A. 

acobs. 5 

SELLING CLASS.—Cock or Hen.—l, G. Cox. 2, W. Rice & Co. 3, J. 
Athersuch. 

POINT CUPS.—1, C.J.Salt. 2,J.Adams, 


Juper.—Mr, A, Wilmore. 


Ross Povuntry SHow.—tIn the schedule of this Show are in- 
troduced some new prizes—viz., for dead poultry trussed for 
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the table, to encourage the growing of good table birds, produced 
of course by crossing purely bred fowls, dressed Ducks, honey, 
butter, &. The Judges are Mr. H. Hewitt for poultry, and Mr. 
H. Allsopp for Pigeons. 


THE POWDERED OWL, MAHOMET, AND 
DAMASCENE PIGEONS. 


It is mentioned at page 301 of Mr. Fulton’s ‘‘ Book of Pigeons,” 
that the late Mr. Matthew Wicking “was the first to invent, or 
produce, or introduce the colour known as powdered blue.” I 
believe Powdered Blue Owls were in existence last century, but 
Mr. Wicking may have produced them for himself. Mr. Moore 
in the “ Columbarian” (1735) says of the Owl, “ This Pigeon is 
in make and shape like the former (the Turbit), except that the 
upper chap ofits beak is hooked over like the Owl’s, from whence 
it hasits name. Its plumage is always entirely white, blue, or 
black.” He says nothing as to the blue being in any way 
different from other blue Pigeons, so that I would suppose 
Powdered Blues were not known to him. The colours of the 
Owl in his day are the colours of the African Owl now, except 
as to Pied Blues and Blacks, the result of breeding white 
and coloured birds. Coming to the Mahomet, Moore says, 
“‘ This Pigeon is no more in reality than a White Barb,” and he 
then describes how it gets the name of the Mahomet. Thirty 
years later, in 1765, appeared the “Treatise on Pigeons,” dedi- 
cated to John Moore. The author, after quoting Moore’s 
description of the Mahomet, says, “So far Mr. Moore, and I 
think he has extremely well accounted for its being so called ; 
but it is the opinion of many fanciers that the bird called a 
Mahomet is nearly of a cream colonr, with bars cross the wings 
as black as ebony; the feathers very particular, being of two 
colours, the upper part or surface of them appearing of a. cream, 
and underneath a kind of sooty colour, nearly approaching to 
black, as are likewise the flue feathers and even the skin, which 
I never observed in any other Pigeons but these ; its size much 
like that of a Turbit, with a fine gullet, and in lien of a frill the 
feathers rather appear like a seam; the head is short, and in- 
clined to be thick; hath an orange eye and a small naked circle 
of black flesh round the same, and a beak something resembling 
that of a Bullfinch, with a small black wattle on it.” Now, 
referring to Mr. Ludlow’s portrait and Mr. Caridia’s description 
of the Damascene in Mr. Fulton’s new book, there is no doubt 
that the Mahomet of 1765 and Damascene of to-day are identical. 
The head, beak, gullet, and seam all tell of its relation to the 
Owl tribe, and no other Pigeon I know of would do so well to 
cross with the Owl; in fact, I think that between 1735 and 1765 
the cross was made, for the author of the Treatise says of the 
Owl, “ The blue ones should have black bars cross the wings, 
and the lighter they are in colour, particularly in the hackle, the 
more they are valued.” Is not this the description of a Powdered 
Owl? The Mahomet or Damascene is the powdered colour to 
the highest degree. I lately mentioned this idea of the origin of 
the Powdered Owl to Mr. Caridia, and he agreed with me. Ho 
says, in his description of the Damascene, “ This variety, inmy 
opinion, is one of the most useful for experimental purposes.” 

Mr. Wicking may have discovered a remnant of the breed of 
Powdered Owls, being a very keen fancier, but what I think 
more likely is that he got hold of the Damascene or Mahomet, 
and made the cross himself. He may have had the very pair of 
birds mentioned by Mr. Brent. In Mr. Brent’s book, page 26, he 
gives the description of the Mahomet from the Treatise of 1765, 
but says he does not remember having seen any such birds. 
Again, at page 109 he gives the points of the Mahomet as follows : 
— Black wattle and cere; sooty skin and down; seam on the 
breast; soft silver colour [a more true description than cream | 
No harm in offering a class, but I fear the bird is extinct.” 
However, after he so wrote he appears to have seen @ pair of 
these Pigeons, for I find in Mr. Tegetmeier’s book of Pigeons, 
page 138, and in Haton’s treatise of 1958, page 102, the follow- 
ing:—(Brent). “This (the Mahomet) is one of the varieties of 
fancy Pigeons with which I have but a very slight acquaintance, 
having only once seen a pair at a London dealer’s, and their ap- 
pearance gave me the idea of a cross between an Owl and a 
Barb Pigeon; nevertheless, their seam and black wattle, cere, 
and skin I consider sufficient distinctive peculiarities to give 
them a place among fancy Pigeons as 2 separate variety. It is 
very probable that the present relations existing between this 
country and the Sublime Porte may cause the introduction of 
other varieties of Pigeons from the Hast.” And has not Mr. 
Brent’s idea come to pass in the introduction by that grand 
Pigeon-fancier, Mr. H. P. Caridia, of the beautiful gems the 
Turbiteens, Satinettes, Blondinettes, &c., from Asia Minor? 
Who so likely as Mr. Wicking to get hold of the pair of Mahomets 
seen by Mr. Brent at the London dealer’s? He might have lost 
one of the pair before they were acclimatised, and the most 
likely match for the survivor would be a Blue Owl. Mr. Fulton 
says, ‘‘ Great was the surprise of many London fanciers when 
the new and startling beautifal colour came upon the stage. 
The first we ourselves saw was about the year 1854. The colour 
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was produced—very likely partly by some Iucky chance—by 
crossing Blues and Silvers, and it is most singular that, so far, 
crossing if with any of the small foreign specimens seems to 
overpower it, and it dies ont.” If my theory is correct the 
Powdered Owl is only after all half-bred as regards powdering, 
and therefore it is no wonder the colour goes when crossed with 
the dusky Blue African. But if some experimental breeder 
would make tha cross anew between the Damascene or Mahomet 
and the Blue African better results might follow, and certainly 
the produce would be better in head and beak than any Powdered 
Owls Ihave seen. Mr. Fulton says, “It was well put once in 
our own hearing by that old and much-respected fancier Mr. 
Esquilant, who remarked that the only certain way of seeing a 
really true-bred English Owl now was to see a Powdered Blue.” 
This is as much as to say that other English Owls than ‘‘ Pow- 
dered” birds have been crossed with the African breed to im- 
prove them. No one after looking through Mr. Fulton’s book 
will need to be told that Mr. Ludlow is not responsible for tha 
colouring of the plate of English Owls. Someone has made 
a mess of it. The publishers would do well to publish a fresh 
plate, as it mars the whole book.—James C. Lyrxu, 


OXFORD POULTRY SHOW SCHEDULE. 


Tue fifth Exhibition is at hand, and Oxford once more pre- 
sents-to the public a menu even more tasty and more compre- 
hensive than ever. The Committee are the same as in past 
years; one of them, however, since last we were there has been 
returned Mayor for the city. We cannot attempt to criticise 
the classes and prizes offered; we only urge all to send by the 
next post for a schedule, as they will find something to suit even 
the most fastidious exhibitor. There are fifty-five cups or pieces 
of plate; there are handsome local prizes ; there are four good 
prizes for undubbed Game cockerels; there is a £10 prize for 
the best Black Red cockere!; there are classes for Brown and 
for White Leghorns; for White-crested Black Polands, for 
Silkies, for Malays, for Black Ducks; there are seven classes for 
Bantams; there are seventeen classes for Dragoons; there is a 
Variety class, and nothing left to go init. There is, in fact, a 
splendid prize list, 2 good Committee, and every prospect of a 
splendid show. Not only should fanciers exhibit, but fanciers 
should attend, for the Oxford Committee promise them a right 
hearty welcome, and beg us to say that everyone will be treated 
alike, and that there will be no partiality and no favour. Entries 
posted on Sunday will be in time, and all birds must be in the 
Show on October 23rd by midnight. The whole of the prize 
pens will be put up to auction on the usual terms, and all ex- 
hibitors of four pens will have a free pass.. Enter early, enter 
largely, enter all you can, and make this important Exhibition 
the great success it deserves to be.—W. 


GOLDFINCHES. 


In the issue of September 21st, in reply to ‘‘C. G. B.,” we 
briefly alluded to the Goldfinch known as the ‘“ Cheverel,” 
which possesses the white mark on the throat. By no other 
sign is the bird distinguished from other Finches, and this may 
be accepted as an answer to your question, ‘‘ What are the 
proper points of a ‘ Chevalier’ Goldfinch ?” 

The Goldfinch proper (not a ‘‘ Cheverel”’) is judged for the 
following points :—Head bright scarlet red, showing no white 
speck or mark on the throat, the back part of the head and down 
the sides of the neck deep black ; beak large and pointed ; breast, 
the centre white, with the sides of the breast and flanks pure 
brown; back rich brown; cheeks and sides of the neck nearest 
the face white; large covert feathers well marked with pure 
yellow; feathers close, and general appearance smart, with 
Pinion feathers in wings and tail tipped with white. But con- 
cerning other varieties Bechstein says, ‘‘The characteristics 
which mark the following varieties are thus:—The Goldfinch 
with the yellow breast; the White-headed Goldfinch ; the Black- 
headed Goldfinch (of this variety four were taken out of the 
same nest); the White Goldfinch; the Black Goldfinch. These 
(the latter) are either entirely black, which is caused by age or 
being fed upon hemp, or they retain the yellow spot upon the 
wings. The last will sometimes happenin the cage. . ... 
Those Goldfinches which become black before old age resume 
te colour after moulting, but then do not usually live much 

onger. : 

With respect to the Black Goldfinch it is no uncommon occur- 
yence to find such at bird exhibitions—the Crystal Palace Show 
in particular—and where also, two years ago, 2 most lovely pure 
white Goldfinch in beautiful condition was exhibited by Mr. 
W. 4H. Alleorn of 31, Great St. Andrew Street, London. I may 
state that I have in my possession a stuffed specimen of a Gold- 
finch of a dove colour, with the yellow markings in the primary 
wing feathers, but possessing only one small scarlet-red feather 
in the face of the bird, which in an ordinary specimen would be 
bright scarlet-red surrounding the base of the beak. The bird, 
with three others, was taken alive from a nest in Gloucestershire 


some ten years ago, and given to me by Mr. G. Cummings of 
Gloucester. 

Bechstein further remarks—“ The tail should be slightly 
forked and black, the two, and sometimes the three, first pinion 
feathers having a white spot in the centre of the inner web, and 
the rest with white tips. The female is a little smaller, not so 
broadly and beautifally red about the beak; the chin brownish; 
the cheeks intermixed with bright brown; the smaller coverts 
of the wings brown, and the back of a deeper dark brown. The 
size and even deficiency of some of the white tips of the pinion 
feathers cannot be taken as a distinguishing characteristic be- 
tween the sexes, as some birdcatchers assert, and as little may 
we adopt their opinion that the size and number of these spots 
constitute different varieties. These distinctions are accidental, 
and depend on the state and age of the bird.” 

Some Goldfinches are larger than others and are termed Pine 
Goldfinches, whilst the smaller birds are called Garden Gold- 
finches, and are assumed to be bred only in gardens ; but Bech- 
stein remarks, ‘“‘these differences are quite imaginary,” and 
assumes the first birds hatched are usually the largest, which 
accounts for the variation in size of the same species of birds. 

Broderip says that “the débonnaix Goldfinch builds one of 
the most elegant nests that our Finches produce: moss, lichens, 
wool, and grass, artistically intertwined, form the outside ot the 
fabric, which is generally hidden in a quiet orchard or secluded 
garden, where, in the midst of some evergreens—an arbutus, 
perchance—it is protected from the prying eye by the compact 
leafy screen of the well-grown healthy shrub.” The Rev. F. O. 
Morris says, ‘‘ the Goldfinch builds in orchards and other trees ;” 
and Yarrell remarks that “the Goldfinch builds a very neat 
nest, which is sometimes fixed in an apple tree or pear tree.” 

Many amateur bird-breeders make much-ado about possessing 
a “‘Cheverel” Finch for breeding purposes, and such birds are 
generally estimated at greater value. Some bird-dealers assert 
that the variety termed a “three-by-six” is the bird proper for 
breeding with. Such are known by the three outer tail feathers 
upon each side being mooned with white in the inner web, whilst 
the six centre tail feathers are dark. But to me the matter is 
of little consideration so that I possess a Finch of an ordinary 
kind that will breed. 

It has often been a matter of surprise to find a want of 
knowledge existing in rural districts with respect to one of our 
choicest-plumed British birds—the Goldfinch, which is so igno- 
rantly confounded with the Yellowhammer, which latter speci- 
men is frequently and persistently asserted to be the Goldfinch, 
whilst master Goldie is dubbed a “ Red Linnet.”—Guzoresx J. 
BaRNESBY. 


BEES’ EGGS—TIME REQUIRED FOR HATCHING. 


Tue time, from the egg, required for the development of 
queen and worker bees is a point of much importance in prac- 
tical bee-culture. The following experiments to determine it 
are taken from my private journal begun in 1852 :— 

July 24th, 1863.—I at 12 a.m. took a Ligurian queen from a 
large stock and put her with bees enough to form a strong 
nucleus, into a box having six small combs. The two central 
frames were filled with worker comb built the same season, 
from which nearly all the brood had just hatched, the others 
were well supplied with both honey and pollen. 2} ?.u.—Saw 
no eggs, queen upon a central comb, evidently preparing to lay. 
3} p.m.—A few eggs laid. Judged that the queen began laying 
about3 p.m. 25th, 12 4.m.—Removed the queen. 28th. 9 a.m.— 
One queen cell begun. The larve plentifully supplied with jelly. 

August Ist. 6 4..—Five or six worker larve apparently just 
sealed over (capped), one queen cell almost capped. 7 A.m.—One 
queen cell capped. The nucleus has been kept strong in bees, 
and all the other conditions have been favourable. All of the 
eggs, about four hundred in number, were laid in one of the 
new worker combs, and although the interval between the 
laying of the first and last egg could not have exceeded twenty- 
one hours, the development of the larve in different cells is 
more irregular than might be expected. 12 sa,m.—Another 
queen cell capped. 8th. 5 p.w.—A queen just hatched. For 
some hours after this nucleus was made and examinations 
were made at intervals not exceeding half an hour. While 
engaged in these experiments a queen hatched in each of two 
strong stocks, between three and four hours less than ten days 
after the stocks were unqueened. 10th. 10 p.m.—AlIl the queens 
but one had hatched and were removed. 11th. 5 s.u.—The last 
queen has hatched, her pale appearance showing that she could 
be only a few hours old. Her cell was on the edge of the comb, 
and the egg was probably among those last laid. 12th. 5 p.m.— 
Two workers hatched. The examinations to-day have been 
made at intervals of not more than half an hour. 13th. 5 a.m.— 
Workers hatching freely. 14th. All the bees in the central 
cells had hatched, there being only a rim of two or more cells 
wide still unhatched. 15th. 6 am—Thirty yet unhatched. 
10 a.a.—Twenty all in the extreme outside cells of the circle of 
cells which contained the eggs. 5 p.u.—Thirteen. 16th, 6 a.m. 
—Five unhatched. 3 p.u.—The last worker gnawing its way out. 
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During the whole time while these experiments were being 
made the thermometer ranged from over 70° to over 90°; and as 
the colony was never opened when it was not above 90°, and 
seldom when it was not nearer 80°, there seems no probability 
that the development of the larve could‘have been perceptibly 
checked.* 

No experiments were made by me to determine whether 
black and Ligurian bees may not slightly vary in the time of 
their development. 

My experiments on drone eggs unfortunately were not so suc- 
cessful, and determined nothing more definite than that drones 
may hatch in about twenty-four days from the egg. 

The experiments above detailed warrant the following con- 
clusions :—1. Bees may begin to build a queen cell in less than 
four days after an egg has been laid in a worker cell. 

2. Queen and worker larve may have their cells capped at 
least seven days and fifteen hours after the eggs were laid. 

3. A perfect queen may hatch in fifteen days and two hours 
from the time the egg was laid in a worker cell. 

4, A queen may hatch in three or four hours less than ten 
days after the stock was unqueened. 

5. A perfect queen may not hatch, even under very favourable 
circumstances, until nearly sixteen days and a half have elapsed 
since the egg could have been laid in a worker cell. 

6. A worker may hatch in nineteen days and two hours from 
the egg, and there may be an interval of precisely four days 
between the development of a queen and a worker. 

7. While most of the workers may hatch in less than twenty- 
one days from the egg, some may not hatch before the twenty- 
third day, so that in the same colony there may be a difference 
of more than three days in the time taken to develope workers 
from the egg. 

8. The eggs of the queen bee do not therefore necessarily 
hatch at precise intervals from the time they were laid, any 
more than the eggs placed at once under the domestic hen 
hatch simultaneously.—L. L. Lanestrotu, Oxford, Ohio. 


BEES COLOURING WAX. 


THERE is a statement by your esteemed correspondent Mr. 
Pettigrew in your last number which I cannot let pass un- 
challenged. Mr. Pettigrew says that bees ‘always temper the 
colour of the lids of brood cells to correspond with the colour of 
combs.” Now, my experience has been that bees never cap 
brood cells with new wax, but as the edges of the cells are of 
extra thickness, and contain sufficient material to form a cap, 
they simply draw out the edges, and so cover over the cell. We 
know that the dark colour of old comb arises from impurities, so 
I cannot conceive that bees should dirty the caps of the brood 
cells (apparently the only part that is “tempered,” according 
to Mr. Pettigrew) just for the sake of uniformity of colour. It 
is true that bees sometimes use grey and dirty materials, but is 
not that because they have cut up and are using some old comb ? 
for as soon as that is exhausted, and “ before many inches are 
built, they use nothing but pure wax.’—J. P. J. 


FEEDING SWARMS IN AUTUMN. 


THE creation of stocks by feeding the bees of honey hives will, 
Iam sure, become more common and popular year by year. 
The introduction of large hives tends to the adoption of this 
practice. I lately wrote to a friend who lives in a district in 
which many bees are kept and well managed, to ask if the bees 
of honey hives could be bought with money. His answer is to 
this effect, that all the hives in the neighbourhood were too 
heavy for keeping, and that the bees were driven from them all 
and their honey taken. The swarms had been united in pairs, 
and fed into stocks. A correspondent of this Journal has, he in- 
forms us in last week’s number, been giving a united swarm 
11b. of syrup daily, and asks how long he has to continue giving 
this to the hive. I think it better to give the syrup in larger 
doses. After the first two or three days we give 3 lbs. of syrup 
every night to a large swarm, and often more. A swarm of 
5 Ibs. of bees requires from 15 lbs. to 20 lbs. of sugar boiled in as 
many pints of water. Twenty pounds of sugar make about 
40 lbs. of syrup. All this should be given to a large swarm in 
fifteen days. If given in smaller portions less comb is built, 
and less food is stored up, simply because the bees consume a 
great deal themselves during the excitement of feeding. No 
writer on bees that I know has ever fully made known the 
great consumption of food by bees in times of excitement and 
hard work. A strong hive at the swarming season loses about a 
pound weight every night; and what is spent in the wear and 


* On the 19th of February a queen hatched in a few hours more than twelve 
days, after her mother was accidentally killed while I was making some 
experimental examinations. The colony wa3 a small one, the hive poorly 
protected, and the weather quite cold the most of the time that she was 
maturing. On the 22nd of November a perfectly developed queen hatched 
in 2 small nucleus in not over sixteen days from the egg. The days were 
quite cold and the nights generally frosty. 


tear of a fall day’s work no one can tell. In creating stocks by 
artificial feeding it should be borne in mind that the bees have 
combs to build, themselves and their brood to feed, as well as 
store up food enough for winter. Autumn feeding, we have said 
again and again, should be speedily done. A fortnight ago the 
readers of this Journal were informed that I offered £7 10s. per 
100 lbs. of condemned bees—that is 7s. 6d. per swarm of 5lbs. 
The offer was accepted and the bees sent. One or two lots did 
not arrive safely, but the great bulk came all right. Having so 
many to feed at the same time we have been using dripping- 
tins and pie-dishes of various sizes and complexions as feeding 
troughs. Those that hold most syrup are the best for the bees, 
for I find that the swarms that have the largest doses have 
done better than the rest. All are doing well, but those that 
had the largest dishes under them are now fully fed, and about 
as perfect and excellent stocks as the eye of man ever looked on. 
—A. PETTIGREW. 


BEES SWARMING WITHOUT A QUEEN. 


Last year I had a very large swarm which I tried to prevent 
swarming, so as to obtain as much honey from the bees as I could. 
I cut out the queen cells once ir every eight days, and put on 
one of Mrs. Farnam’s non-swarmers 80 that the queen could not 
escape. The result was the bees swarmed three times and re- 
turned to the hive. The next performance was, they gathered 
on the hive and remained overnight, covering three sides of the 
hive. The next day at ten I went out to take a look at them, and 
it was my last look ; for, while standing there viewing them, they 
started in a body, rose 50 feet in the air, and disappeared in thirty 
seconds. I opened the hive, and there was my queen all right. 

This year I had a swarm become queenless; I opened the 
hive to see if they were building queen cells, and found in one 
drone comb that every cell on one side was being prepared for 
queens, and was supplied with queen jelly. One cell was com- 
pleted, which I cut open and out came a queen as lively as a 
cricket. I put her in the hive, but she never laid.—M. O. Hazen 
(in Prairie Farmer). 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Lumrs on HEn’s Tor (Amateur, Bury).—If small cat them off with a 
sharp knife. Dari is useful as a change of food. 

Fow.s’ WinGs DRoopinG AND Dyna (Firle).—They are fed too generously. 
Having three acres of grass to range over they need, except in days of frost 
and snow, only a little whole corn (no buckwheat), in the morning, and a 
little soft food when going to roost. 

GOAT-KEEPING (A Fifteen-years Acquaintance).—In our twenty-sixth 
volume is all that we could glean about the subject. The great obstacle is 
the need of buck goat. © 

Wax FRomM OLD Comp (M. J. P.).—The easiest way of extracting wax from 
old combs is by boiling them in clean water. First press the combs into 
little bulk, then put them into a bag made of thin towelling or cheese-cloth, 
tie the mouth of the bag tightly, and let all boil over a slow fire for twenty 
minutes. All the wax in the combs will come to the surface, and may be 
easily skimmed off and put through a strainer. In cleaning the utensils 
afterwards use plenty of soda, which destroys the adhesive power of the wax. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaMDEN SqQuaRE, LONDON. 
(Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.;; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Dare. 9 A.M. In THE Day. 
gq 
1876. | so H a is D 7 d 
on yerome- Oc |S. -|Shade Tem-| Radiation 
Sept. |f&o¢| ~ ter. 58 |5| perature. |Temperature.| 
and |SaZe s= |gse 
aHa Ss | AQ |Sa"a E In On 
Oct. |m 28) Dry.| Wet.| AS (FB Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 
Inches.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 27 | 29644 | 56.7 | 55.8 N. 67.8 | 59.6 y 86.5 | 55.2 | 0.048 
Th. 28 | 29.413 | 60.0 | 68.0 Ss. 57.0 | 66.8 | 68.0 | 106.2 | 47.6 | 0.178 
Fri. 29 | 29.686 | 55.0 | 51.9 w. 56.9 | 640 | 47.6 | 1098 | 441 | 0.016 
Sat. 80 | 29.570 | 54.8 | 52.6 N. 66.4 | 57.3 6. 63.4 | 42.9 | 0.614 
Sun. 1 | 29.826 | 55.2 | 51.2 | N.W. | 548 | 61.2 | 52.3 101.4 | 51.0 = 
Mo. 2 | 80.197 | 52.9 | 47.8 S.m. | 54.1 | 66.5 | 40.8 83.8 | 87.8 | 0.010 
Tu. 8 | 29.871 | 55.0 | 53.0 | N.B. | 53.2 | 68.0 | 49.5 99.2 | 45.2 | 0.030 
Means.| 29.787 | 55.6 | 62.8 55.7 | 61.9 | 49.2 92.9 | 46.2 | 0.791 


REMARES. 
27th.—Very damp and dark all day; heavy shower at midnight. . 
28th.—Fine at cight, rain at nine, pouring at 9.30 4.m., and very dark; mid- 
day fair ; evening and night wet. f 

29th.—Very fine morning and forenoon, but rain at 1.30, lunar halo at 9 p.n. 
80th.—Rainy and very dark all day andall night. A most miserable day. [day. 
Oct. 1st.—Dull morning, fine before noon, and very fine all the rest of the 

2nd.—Pleasant day though rather cool. Min. temp. fell to 87.8°. 

8rd.—A bright pleasant day, the sun at times very bright, less fine towards 
dusk, and slight rain in the evening. i Z 

Atmosphere generally damp with frequent rain, temperature lower especi- 

ally the maxima.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—OcronEr 4. 


A quiet trade doing, with prices inclined to be lower. The supply of 
Peaches has fallen off, and fair samples are now making good prices. We are 
still mainly dependant upon France for best Pears, the sorts now coming 
being Duchesse @’Angouléme, Louise Bonne of Jersey, and Beurré d’Amanlis. 
Kent Cobs haye experienced a further fall this week. 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Da | Average | Moon’s | Clock | Da 
ote of OCTOBER 12—18, 1876. Temperature near ea a Moon, | moon Moon & | before ote 
Month) Week London. | Sun. Year. 
| Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| hb. m.| b. m.| Days. | m. 48. 
12 | TH | Hull Show closes. | 59.2 | 41.4 | 50.3 | 6 21|} 5 12] morn. | 8 385 25 | 18 87 | 286 
13, F Twilight ends 7.4 P.M. | 60.7 | 41.8 | 51.2 6 22) 5 10 1 3); 8 50 26 | 15 51 | 287 
14 |8 Fire Insurance must be paid. 59.9 | 40.5 | 502] 6 24] 5 8] 2 299) 4 38 27 14 5 | 288 
15 Sun | 18 Sunpay AFTER TRINITY. 59.0 | 40.5 | 50.6 6 26 516 3 53 4 13 98 | 14 18 | 2-9 
16 | M Valisnerius died, 1730. | 59.0 | 40.1 | 50.5 6 27) 5 4 5 14 | 4 26 29 | 14 30 | 290 
17 Tu | 58.8 | 40.7 | 49.1 6 29 5 2 6 36 4 39 ie) } 14 42 | 291 
1s | W | 60.4 | 40.7 | 40.9 6 81; 5 0 7.55] 4 54 1 | 14 53 | 292 
| | | 
From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 59.6°; and its night temperature 
° 
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THE DAHLIA. 


HIS noble autumn flower is not so much 
grown now as it was ten or fifteen years 
ago. In many large and pretentious gar- 
dens no Dahlias are grown, or, if they do 
find a place, it is not an honourable one; 
they are huddled away into some corner, or 
they fill up a gap in a shrubbery border. 
The Dahlia cannot be said to be a fashion- 
able flower. It is not adapted for carpet 
bedding or the geometrical flower garden, 

although some of the dwarf flowering sorts sometimes do 

good service as a back row to the ribbon borders. It is 
not in the south of England that the Dahlia is seen to 
the best advantage in private gardens. In the north of 

England and many districts in the south of Scotland a 

favourable portion of the kitchen garden is not unfre- 

quently devoted to its special culture, or a border may 
be specially prepared in the flower garden, where the 

Dahlia is made to do duty as a background flower. In 

either case careful culture is insisted upon. The flowers 

are thinned out according to their character, those varie- 
ties tending to coarseness bearing the largest number of 
flowers, while small and medium-sized sorts may be 
thinned-out to any extent. During the month of Septem- 
ber the Dahlia is in its prime in the south, and the best 
flowers are exhibited about the third week in the month. 

Tt is necessary to hold the exhibitions in some parts of 

Scotland earlier than this, as the flowers are not unfre- 

quently cut off by frost before that time. I have been 

urged to write these and the following remarks on the 

Dahlia from the fact that many persons grow the flower 

who require the aid of a few cultural notes. 

By the time this appears in print the Dahlia season 
will be nearly over; the first frosty night makes sad 
havoc amongst the plants. Some growers cut the plants 
down and dig them up at once, but this is not desirable : 
a better plan is to place a spadeful of soil or any dry 
material round the base of the plants, and allow them to 
_ remain a week or two longer. When it is time to take 
the roots up the plants should be cut off about 6 inches 
above the ground, the roots should be carefully lifted with 
a fork, placing them in a sunny position with the stems 
downwards. This will dry them and allow all the water 
to drain out of the hollow stems; a large quantity some- 
times finds its way in at the axils of the branches, and 
lodgesin the stem at the crown of the plants. The labels 
should be firmly fastened to the stems, and the tuberous 
roots be placed in a shed where no frost can gain access. 
The roots may be placed closely together, and be covered 
over with dryish sand or leaf soil. They ought not to be 
kept quite dry, and, on the other hand, damp is almost 
equally injurious. It is important to have the roots well 
dried before storing them. 

If it is intended to propagate a large number of plants, 
the roots may be placed in the forcing house about the 
end of January or early in February; but, as a rule, the 
middle or end of March is sufficiently early. I generally 

No. 811.—Vou, XXXI., NEW SERIES 


plant the roots closely together in a box in some light 
soil, just covering the tubers. If the boxes can be placed 
in gentle bottom heat so much the better. The night 
temperature should be from 50° to 55°. I am not writing 
now for the information of trade growers, who would not 
be content with such low temperatures. They start their 
plants early and force rapidly, the object being to pro- 
pagate the largest number of plants in a given time; 
whereas the private grower looks to the quality more 
than the quantity of his plants. In a week or two after 
putting the roots into heat the young shoots will appear, 
and when they are an inch or so in length they may be 
taken off close to the main stem, and the cuttings should 
be potted singly in small 60's or thumb-pots in soil com- 
posed of equal parts of leaf soil and loam, with a little sand 
added to it. The pots should be plunged in bottom heat 
éither in a frame or propagating house. The cuttings will 
soon strike root, and when this is the case they ought to 
be removed to the greenhouse or heated pit. The young 
plants ought to be placed near the glass, as otherwise 
they are apt to become drawn. Ina few days they may 
be repotted into 4 or 5-inch pots, and when fairly esta- 
blished be placed in a cold frame, where in mild weather 
the lights may be entirely removed, but covering the 
plants up closely when there is danger of frost. In the 
north it is not safe to plant out until the very last week in 
May, and sometimes beginning of June, but if planting is 
deferred so late as this the plants ought to be again potted 
into 6 or 7-inch pots. If they become rootbound it is cer- 
tain that they cannot start into vigorous growth. 

Of course the soil ought to be prepared long before 
planting-out time. The ground should be trenched at 
once, and this is an important preliminary operation. 
Unless the ground is rich and deeply trenched good 
Dahlias cannot be expected. A good manure is that from 
the cows and the stable-yard thrown into a heap and 
slightly heated. The comparatively dry hot dung absorbs 
the moisture of the cool cow manure, and the object in using 
it when in a state of fermentation is that the ammonia 
is absorbed by the earth instead of being wasted. I have 
often described the method of trenching ground and wish 
to avoid repetition. A good dressing of manure ought 
to be applied, and a thickish layer of turfy loam ought to 
be placed over the upper coat of dung about 6 inches 
below the surface ; this is the more necessary when the 
same ground is required to grow Dahliss many years in 
succession. During winter it is very desirable to fork 
the surface of the ground over frequently in fine weather ; 
after rains the surface becomes caked and impervious to 
air, but on no account ought the soil to be touched in wet 
weather. 

We row come to the end of May or beginning of June. 
The ground has been well prepared, and also the plants 
by exposure night and day to the open air; and before 
planting they ought to have been in a position sheltered, 
it may be, from the north and east, but where the sun 
could shine upon them during the greater part of the day. 
The heights of Dahlias range from 3 feet to 5 or even 
6 feet, and this must be taken into account at planting 

No. 1463.—Vou. LVL, OLD SERIES, 
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time. 
plants are to be put in 3 feet apart—it must not be less than 
this—a line should be stretched 18 inches from the edge, the 
sticks should then be driven well into the ground where it is 
intended to plant the Dahlias, and the front-row sticks should 
be about 3 feet out of the ground, the next row may be 9 inches 
higher, and s0 on, which will make the back or fourth row 
5 feet 3 inches. A fair-sized hole should be taken out in front 
of each stick, and a compost of turfy loam, a little decayed 
manure, and leaf soil mixed together should be placed in the 
holes, and in this the Dahlias must be planted, fastening each 
securely to its stick with a stout strip of matting. As the 
plants progress in growth, which they will do rapidly if no 
check is received from cold, the side growths must be thinned 
out, and when those that remain are grown sufticiently sticks 
must be put in to support them. The Dahlia grows at a very 
rapid rate, and in this stage it takes up a large supply of strong 
food. The surface of the ground should be covered with short 
manure, and when the dry season sets in the plants require 
plenty of water. It is necessary to shade the flowers if they 
are intended for exhibition, and a very watchful eye must be 
given for earwigs, which are remarkably fond of the petals. 
This pest must be constantly trapped, either by placing small 
pots inverted with a little moss in them on the top of the 
sticks, or some bean-stalks cut in 6-inch lengths ought to be 
placed about the plants; into these the insects crawl at night, 
and can be destroyed next day. 

The following is a list of stage and fancy sorts adapted 
either for decorative purposes at home or for cutting for 
exhibition :— 

Show Dahlias.—Acme of Perfection, Alexander Cramond, 
Arbitrator, Barmaid, Charles: Leicester, Cremorne, Flag of 
Truse (Goodall), Herbert Turner, James Cocker, James Service, 
John Dunnington, John Standish, Julia Wyatt, Lady Gladys 
Herbert, Leah, Mr. Sinclair, Mrs. Boston, Mrs. Henshaw, 
Ovid, John Bonnett, Prince Arthur, Royal Purple, Samuel 
Plimsoll, Thomas Goodwin, Toison d’Or, William Keynes, 
William Pringle Laird, Yellow Standard, and Willie Austin. 

Fancy Dahlias.—Dolly Varden, Ebor, Egyptian Prince, 
Flora Wyatt, Flossie Williams, Grand Sultan, Laura Haslam, 
Miss Lillie Large, Mrs. Saunders, Mrs. Standish, Parrot, 
Pauline, Prospero, Remarkable, Rev. J. B. M. Camm, Richard 
Dean, and Viceroy.—J. Dovauas. 


FRUIT TREES FOR SMALL GARDENS.—No. 2. 


Tuer selection of one, two, or half a dozen sorts of Pears 
and Apples is, I think, much more difficult than the choice of 
other fruits, from the fact of the great number of kinds of 
real excellence which we have of both these useful fruits. If 
I am asked to name one sort I reply to my querist by asking at 
what time ripe Pears are most wanted, as the period during 
which they may be had extends over two-thirds of the year. In 
August one of the best Pears is Citron des Carmes, in Septem- 
ber Williams’ Bon Chrétien, in October Comte de Lamy, in 
November Doyenné du Comice and Dana’s Hovey, in Decem- 
ber Winter Nelis and Kaight’s Monarch, which last affords a 
supply of ripe fruit from December to March. Dana’s Hovey, 
from its sturdy compact growth and great fertility, is specially 
adapted for small gardens. Its delicious little fruit, which 
ripens in November, keeps good quite six weeks after it is ripe. 

An Apple which ripens in autumn and keeps good for two or 
three months is of more general use than other sorts of more 
brief duration and coming to maturity very early or very late. 
The variety which I may therefore select as a good autumn 
and winter dessert fruit is Cox’s Orange Pippin. Irish Peach 
and Kerry Pippin are the best earlier sorts, and Margil is in 
season with and keeps good a month longer than Orange 
Pippin. All four are prime sorts admirably adapted for small 
gardens, Margil being especially remarkable for the productive- 
mess of young trees of it upon the Paradise stock. For a 
supply of kitchen Apples from August onwards through the 
nine following mouths take Keswick Codlin, Duchess of Olden- 
burg, Cox’s Pomona, Alfriston, Hanwell Souring, and Goose- 
berry Apple. The great productiveness of Keswick Codlin in 
all stages of growth, from the smallest newly planted pyramid 
up to the hoary old standard, its earliness, and compact yet 
free growth, combine to make it an especial favourite in all 
gardens. All the other kinds are of the highest order of ex- 
cellence in their respective seasons. I have long ago sung the 
praises of Hanwell Souring, which is good long after spring 
flowers make their appearance, and I would now strongly com- 
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Say 2 border has to be planted with four rows, and the y mend Gooseberry Apple to general notice as a fine old sort of 


much excellence for tarts in May and June when other fruit is 
scarce. Its fruit keeps best when suffered to hang long upon 
the trees—late in October, a few frosts doing it no harm. 

The very limited area of wall space in a small garden should 
be exclusively devoted to the Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, Fig, 
Cherry, and Plum; the south, or west, or intermediate aspects 
answering best for Peaches and Nectarines, taking the south- 
west for choice, the east for Apricots, and the north for late 
Cherries and Plums. Figs answer well in any warm tolerably 
sheltered sunny position. By late Cherries I, of course, mean 
Morellos, so useful late in autumn, and with them I would 
always associate the two fine late Plums Ickworth Imperatrice 
and the old Blue Imperatrice, both valuable October dessert 
fruits, keeping good long after most other sorts. 

I may usefully conclude these notes with a word of advice, 
or rather of caution, upon the evils of crowding young trees 
together and overcropping. However small your garden may 
be, never crowd the trees or anything else; far better is it to 
grow a few trees really well than several more than you have 
room for very badly. Eschew ‘riders ’’ on walls, plant dwarf- 
trained trees 20 feet apart, plant well, and let nothing tempt 
you to put other trees temporarily between them. If you do, 
an impoverished border, confused, crowded, often diseased 
growth, will follow. The removal of the interlopers will very 
likely be put off year by year till the whole of the trees are 
irretrievably ruined ; and by the time you would have had the 
wall completely clothed with fine healthy trees in full bearing, 
and with every prospect of their continuing so for a lifetime, 
you will have a state of things leading to total failuare—stunted 
growth, which, if not barren, bears fruit that is so small and 
poor-flavoured as to be comparatively worthless. 

In or around the quarters of the garden plant either cone- 
shaped trees termed ‘“ pyramids,” or those which are trained 
on wires or a wooden trellis, and termed “‘ eapaliers,”’ the first 
kind to be 10 feet apart, and the last 20 feet. Plant no 
“standards,” as those trees are called which have their 
branches elevated on long bare stems. They are unsightly 
objects, affording no pleasure in their culture, they shade a 
large portion of valuable ground, and what is, perhaps, most 
important, are very subject to have much of the fruit battered 
by the wind or shaken off prematurely. 

Whatever may be the form which you may impart to your 
trees, keep the branches sufficiently far apart to allow light 
and air to penetrate freely to the base of every one of them, 
striving to render every part of a fruit tree available for the 
production of good fruit.—Epwarp LuckHurst. 


TEA ROSES FOR A COLD VINERY. 


In answer to ‘“H.L.” First I must congratulate him on 
possessing such a desirable structure as a glass house 36 feet 
long by 18 wide. I cannot imagine anything more delight- 
ful than planting such a space with Tea Roses. As to 
sorts, I will give him the selection that I should plant. I 
apprehend that he could plant eighteen in each row, and that 
the space would admit of nine rows, which would therefore 
give him 162 Tea Roses. What a glorious privilege 160 Teas, 
where winter’s frost will not injure, and the summer’s heat is 
tempered to these delicate plants by a protecting but not ob- 
structing screen of Vine leaves ! : 

I should recommend him to have about twenty-six sorts and 
six of each. Of course if he has climbers he must plant them 
against the back wall; but if his house is a span-roofed one he 
must dispense with climbers. 

I cannot make out what his house is; but presuming it is 
a lean-to one I should recommend him to plant about six 
climbers, which would leave a space of 6 feet to each. These 
should be selected from the following sorts—Cloth of Gold, 
Solfaterre, and Maréchal Niel, Noisettes; Climbing Devoni- 
ensis, Madame Berard, and Belle Lyonnaise, Teas. The last- 
named is infinitely inferior to Gloire de Dijon: in fact this 
variety is surpassed by three of her children. 

Next as to the remainder of the space. I should plant six 
of each of the following—Catherine Mermet, Marie Van Houtte, 
Souvenir d’Elise, Souvenir d’un Ami, Souvenir de Paul Neron, 
Comtesse de Nadaillac, Hubens, Homére, Reine du Portugal 
(this lovely variety is too tender for outdoor culture, but will 


' do splendidly in a house), Anna Ollivier, Perle de yon, Marie 
| Arnaud, Jean Ducher, Perle des Jardins, Mons. Furtado, 


Adam, Alba Rosea, Celina Noirey, Dayid Pradel, La Boule 
d’Or, Niphetos, Madame Willermoz, Madame Charles, Madame 
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Faleot for buds, Madame Jules Margottin, Madame Margottin, 
and Moiré, Teas; and Céline Forestier and Triomphe de 
Rennes, Noisettes. If he has not room for all he can leave 
out Madame Charles and Madame Faleot. If he buys these 
this year he should not have them sent him just now, as here 
the Teas are in full bloom. I should say the beginning of 
December would be soon enough for planting. 

As to culture, he cannot do better than follow the capital 
advice given by one of your correspondents a little while ago 
in an article on pot Roses. I should, however, recommend 
him to prune very sparingly. He must not allow his Vines to 
shade the Teas too much, or they will suffer. A brother of 
mine who lives in Yorkshire has a span-roofed house filled with 
Teas, but he finds it necessary to heat it; but as “H. lL.” 
lives in Somerset no doubt this will be quite unnecessary. 
The sorts I have named are all beautiful varieties, as he will 
find about May next year—Wyup SavacE. 


CRAWFORD’S EARLY PEACH. 


TuE gardening periodicals speak in high terms of this 
Peach; the couple of dishes of it exhibited this season have 
made a decided mark. Now, I have always held an opinion 
that the exhibition table is not to be compared to the dinner 
table for deciding the merits of anything in the fruit and vege- 
table line. Some may not see this, nevertheless I find it so. 
Few can grow Peaches merely to show once or twice in the 
season. Most of us are expected to have a supply of Peaches 
for the table daily from August to the end of September from 
outdoors, and if we have houses so much sooner must the 
fruit be ready. To do this we must have reliable varieties. 
To those who have room only for a tree or two it is still more 
important to have not only good productive sorts, but also 
varieties that will hold their own at the exhibition table; there 
are plenty of established varieties that will do both. 

I give way to no one for love of variety when it is good, but 
I cannot allow that—I may call it a whim—to carry me away 
from that which is serviceable. It is all very well to have 
variety when room will permit, as, for instance, in large gardens 
let there be Crawford’s Harly by all means. In penning these 
remarks I am thinking of others haying limited wall room, 
and who may, efter what has been written of Crawford’s Peach, 
be inclined to give it a place as a reliable variety. Well, so 
far as my experience goes it is far from being a reliable variety ; 
so much so, that after three years’ trial after the tree had be- 
come of a fruiting condition I find this rosy-cheeked beauty 
only obtain applause when before a public audience; but if we 
look, as it were, behind the scenes—namely, in the family 
circle, we find a very different estimate, for one good and 
beautiful Peach will hardly counterbalance the five or six ill- 
looking disagreeable fruit accompanying it. 

I have always entertained a different notion of the words 
“so0d” and ‘“‘ bad” from most people. It is generally said, 
‘Oh, give me little and good,” &c., but I say, Give me plenty 
of what is good, and as little as possible of what is bad. 

Now, it is just possible that Crawford’s Peach may suit those 
who want little and good, for they will surely have little that 
is good, and as surely have much that is bad for the little that 
is good. Crawford’s Peach is for the few and not the many. 
When you can obtain enough it is fine for the exhibition table, 
-but we have plenty far better varieties for the home table— 
large, high-flavoured, good-looking, heavy-cropping sorts of 
the same season of ripening. We may find a place for this 
variety if it came extremely early or late, but it is neither. 
We have our latest Peach in the Salwey, of which Crawford’s 
‘‘Harly” may be called a midseason variety. Taking the 
two the Salwey is far the best, simply because it carries us 
on for a few weeks after the better sorts are gone. I feel I am 
not the only one who thinks Crawford’s is not a desirable 
Peach. If not so, why is it we have not heard something of 
it from those who have cultivated it? So far as I have read 
not a word has been said from them, and I may say the proper 
quarter. On what grounds, then, has it been spoken so highly 
of? Only, I presume, from the few dishes that have been 
seen at the exhibition table. 

Let those unearth themselves who have found it to be other 
than what I have said of it, and give the readers of this 
Journal some proof that it deserves their attention as an 
‘* excellent Peach.” Here is my three years’ experience of it :— 
First year no fruit. A good few on most of other varieties. 
Second year a fair crop as regards number, but not one in six 
came to perfection—viz., one good eatable large fruit to five or 


six small ill-flavoured, ill-shaped, worthless fruit. All other 
varieties produced a very heavy crop of large high-coloured 
well-flavoured fruit. Tho third year the tree had five or six 
fruit, and one of them was a perfect beauty, as noble fruit as 
ever I saw, and it had, too, four or five small, the size of a 
good Plum—as worthless fruit as a tree could produce. No 
one could eat them—no, not even ahuugry schoolboy. It only 
remains for me to say that the tree is in perfect health. 
Jno. Taytor, Hardwicke Grange. 


THE CULTURE OF LETTUCES. 


Tuts well-known and long-established vegetable is so com- 
mon and cultivated in such large quantities, especially in the 
neighbourhood of London, that it might be termed the salad 
for the million, nothing being more relished as a salading by 
all classes of the community than a well-grown Lettuce. 

Simple as the growth of Lettuces may appear, it is not by 
any means an easy task to keep-up an unbroken supply of 
well-hearted, well-blanched, and crisp Lettuces, but one which 
requires a considerable amount of forethought and attention. 
To meet this demand it is necessary to make ono or more 
sowings of the Bath or Brown Co; (black-seeded),in an 
open space during the second or third week in August. I 
usually sow on or about the 20th, but sometimes the date has 
to be regulated by the weather. From these sowings sturdy 
plants are to be obtained during November: they must be 
planted under hand-lighis, frames, or on the border of @ south 
wall, where they will stand most of our ordinary winters with- 
out protection. In this border I plant them 6 inches apart, 
and during March prepare a rich piece of ground, when I care- 
fully lift with a trowel or fork every other row and every other 
plant in the rows remaining. These I transplant a foot apart, 
and they form a succession to those left on the south berder, 
which will furnish an excellent supply of crisp Lettuces in 
early May. Attention must be paid to frequent hoeings and 
waterings should a dry spring set in. This variety if grown 
quickly and well blanched is considered to be the most crisp 
and best-flavoured Lettuce grown. Should any fear exist of 
not having a sufficient early supply, the Karly Paris Market 
Cabbage variety, sent out by Messrs. James Veitch & Sous a 
year or two since, is an admirable sort for quick produce, and 
may be used very young. A few seeds sown among tho early 
frame Potatoes or Carrots, and the plants planted befors they 
have become weak or drawn will be found to turn-in very quickly, 
and will prove valuable where the demand is great. It will be 
found a very good plan to sow a pinch of the seed of this variety 
on a warm border during February, as also a sowing of Paris 
White Cos, or the selected stocks of this variety the Kingsholm 
and Alexandra White Cos, which will form a good succession to 
the above. After this time it will become necessary to make a 
sowing every fortnight or three weeks, and I know of no better 
summer Lettuce than the Paris White Cos. It is, under good 
cultivation, self-folding, and has not a very hurried tendency 
to bolt with the heat and drought. 

A plan which I generally adopt, and which I have great 
confidence in, is to sow on a well-manured but light piece of 
ground in drills a foot apart, thin-out before the plants become 
crowded, and transplant the sturdiest of them, which form a 
succession to those left remaining where sown. I am a great 
advocate for lifting Lettuce plants carefully, for breaking the 
roots and fibres causes a great check and predisposes the plants 
to bolt when transplanted; but Paris Cos, if sown succession- 
ally and treated as advised, will carry on a supply until frost 
sets in. 

Two sowings of the Bath or Brown Cos should be made the 
middle of July to the first week in August. The former of 
these will give a supply of plants during October and Novem- 
ber, and the latter will carry us on from Christmas onwards. 
The plants from these sowings will of course require protection 
under glass, so they must be lifted with good balls and planted 
in frames in an open position, for damp is a great enemy to 
them in these quarters; it will therefore be necessary to give 
all the air possible consistent with keeping them dry. 

I have always found that the Cos varieties are most in 
request, but, judging from what I saw a short time ago in 
Plymouth market, I should say they are very little known in 
the west, for not a creditable specimen was to be had, but 
good Cabbage Lettuces were plentiful. On inquiry I was told 
they had no sale for the Cos varieties. All the Year Round is 
a first-class Cabbage variety, and worthy of being grown where 
the Cabbage varieties are not objected to. 
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In tying Lettuces for blanching the work must not be done als piano Gascon 31. aon eD oe osm , 
i 2. Pierre Notting 32. Mad. Hippolyte Jamain 
while they are wet or when they are very hot, or they are apt | 35° Maranice(aaiCesteliena 83. Capitaine Christy 
to sweat, and consequently decay inside. Slugs are great 14, Ferdinand de Lesseps 34. Reynolds Hole 
enemies during autumn and winter to the Lettuces, also a oe Hue. i ie Verdier Be Cheam Peat 
go aed, * > og . Devoniensis . Maurice Bernardin 
grab the larva of some insect, both of which must be waged 17, Duke of Edinburgh 37, La Duchesse de Morny 
war against. The first of these devours the tops, while the | 48° Horace Vernet SEN SeratouraVAisee 
grub will be found to gnaw plants off at the junction of the 19. John Hopper 39. Marie Rady 
stem; these grubs will be found buried in the ground.—| 20. Xavier Olibo 40. AbelGrand 
J. W. Mooraan. —= 41. Hippolyte Jamain _ 
,, : ans 21. Comtesse d’Oxford 42. Comtesse de Serenyi 
SS 22. Exposition de Brie mee Catherine Mermet 
23. Dupuy Jamain e of Wellington 
VOTES IN ELECTION OF ROSES. 94. Thomas Mills 45. Madame C. Wood 
25. Monsieur Noman 46. Madame Willermoz 
Mr. H. ATKINSON, Brentwood, Essex. 26. Emilie Hausbure 47) Duchess of Rainbareh 
1. Alfred Colomb 26. Edward Morren 27. Annie Laxton 48. Madame Lacharme 
2. Baronne de Rothschild 27. Exposition de Brie 28. = rs Mari 
. 28. Gloire de Dijon 49. Marie Van Hontte 
3. Charles Lefebvre 28. Fisher Holmes _ 29. Marquise de Gibot 50. Beauty of Waltham 
fs Combest d@’ Oxford 29. Général Jacqueminot 30. Souvenir @’Elise 
. Dr. An 30. Horace Vernet 
6. testy 31. Henri Ledechaux Mr. Burrell adds, “I have put Ferdinand de Lesseps and Exposition de Brie 
7. John Hopper 32. Madame Clémence Joigneaux in the list as distinct Roses, but they are so much alike that it is difficult to 
8. La France 33. Madame Lacharme distinguish any difference.” 
9. Louis Van Houtte 34. Mdlle. Marie Cointet 
10. Madame Victor Verdier 35. Maurice Bernardin Rey. J. B. M. Camm, Monckton Wyld, Charmouth. 
11. Mdile. Eugénie Verdier 36. Olivier Delhomme 1. Alfred Colomb 26. Duke of Wellington 
12. Marguerite de St. Amand 37. Pierre Notting 2. Baronne de Rothschild 27. Edward Morren 
13, Marie Baumann 38. Reynolds Hole 8. Camille Bernardin 28, Emilie Hausburg 
id, Marie Rady 89, Victor Verdier 4. Charles Lefebvre 29. Fisher Holmes 
15. Marquise de Castellane 40. Xavier Olibo 5, Dr. Andry 30. Général Jacqueminot 
16. Etienne Levet 41. Catherine Mermet 6. La France 81. John Hopper 
17. Monsieur Noman 42. Gloire de Dijon 7. Etienne Levet 32. Louis Van Honutte 
18, Sénateur Vaisse 43. Madame Bravy &. Ferdinand de Lesseps 33. Marguerite de St. Amand 
19. Devoniensis 44. Madame Willermoz 9. Horace Vernet 34. Marquise de Mortemart 
20, Maréchal Niel 45. Marie Van Houtte 10. Madame Victor Verdier 35. Madame Vidot 
—_ 46. Niphetos 11. Mdle. Eugénie Verdier 86. Madame C. Wood 
21, Abel Grand 47, Rubens 12. Marie Baumann 37. Madame G. Schwartz 
22. Camille Bernardin 48. Souvenir d’Elise 13. Marquise de Castellane 38. Mdlle. Marie Finger 
23. Capitaine Christy 49. Sonvenir d’un Ami 14. Pierre Notting 39. Mdile. Marie Rady 
24. Duke of Edinburgh 50. Lamarque 15. Souvenir d’'Elise 40. Mdlle. Annie Wood 
25. Dupuy Jamain 16. Souvenir d’un Ami 41. Mdlle. Marie Cointet 
17. Catherine Mermet 42. Maréchal Vaillant 
Mr. R. W. BEACHEY, Kingskerswell, South Devon. 18. Maréchal Niel a Maurice Bernardin 
1. Alfred Colomb 26. Duke of Wellington 19. Marie Van Houtte 4. Monsieur Noman 
2. Maréchal Niel a Dare ot Welne Verdier 20. Comtesse d’Oxford 45. Prince Camille de Rohan 
3. Louis Van Houtte 28. Madame Willermoz ——— 46. Reynolds Hole 
4. Marie Baumann 29. Madame Bravy 21. Abel Grand 47. Senateur Vaisse 
5. La Fri éni i 22. Antoine Ducher 48. Victor Verdier 
ance 30. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier S = 
6. Devoniensis 31. Mdlle. Marie Finger 23. Beauty of Waltham 49. Xavier Olibo 
7. Camille Bernardin 82. Malle. Marie Rady 24. Dushesse de Caylus 50. Devoniensis 
8. Baronne de Rothschild 33. Lelia 25. Duke of Edinburgh 
9. Charles Lefebvre 34. Comtesse d’Oxford Mr. Camm adds, ‘‘In this list many Roses of usdoubted excellence are 
10, Ferdinand de Lesseps 35. Richard Wallace omitted simply on account of the list being confined to fifty. There is 
11. John Hopper 36. Jean Ducher nothing among H.P. Roses ‘in my opinion to be compared to Marie Van 
12. Etienne Levet 37. Baron de Bonstetten Houtte, Catherine Mermet, Souvenir dElise, and Souvenir d’un Ami.” 
43. Cheshunt Hybrid 38. Princess Mary of Cambridge 
ae Soran ne Marmet oe eee Camille de Rohan Mr. CHATER, Cambridge. 
5. Francois Michelon . Senateur Vaisse 1. Charles Lefebvre (best of all) 26. Beauty of Waltham 
16. Duke of Edinburgh 41. Xavier Olibo — 2. Marie Baumann 97. Danton de Caylus 
17. Marie Van Houtte 42. Souvenir d Elise 3. Maréchal Niel 28. Dupuy Jamain 
18. Marquise de Castellane 43. Souvenir de Paul Neron 4. Louis Van Houtte 29. Felix Genero 
19. Dupuy Jamain 44. Centifolia Rosea 5. Devoniensis 8G. Horace Vernet 
20. Souvenir d’un Ami 45. Victor Verdier 6. John Hopper 31. Francois Michelon 
r Toate 46. Emilie Hausburg 7. Baronne de Rothschild 32. Lelia 
21. Fisher Holmes 47. Niphetos §. Madame Willermoz 83. Madame Fillion (lovely) 
22. Dr. Andry ? 48. Paul Neron _ 9. Madame Victor Verdier 84, Madame Auguste Verdier 
23. Pierre Notting 49. Belle Lyonnaise 10. Niphetos 35. Madame Rivers (still one of the 
24. Gloire de Dijon 50. Abel Grand il. Marquise de Castellane best) 
25, Marguerite de St. Amand 12. Comtesse d’Oxford 86. Madame Bravy a 
b i 3 37. Maurice Bernardi 
Mr. GEoRGE BERRINGTON, Julian Place, Julian Road, Ludlow, Salop. Te Duke lof’ Edinbursh oat Monsieur Boncenne 
1, Alfred Colomb 26. Dr. Andry 15. Emilie Hausburg 39. Monsieur Noman 
2. Charles Lefebvre 27. Dupuy Jamain 16. Souvenir d’un Ami 2 40. Pierre Notting 
3. Countess d’Oxford 28. Duchesse de Caylus - 17. Reynolds Hole 41. Victor Verdier 
4. Duke of Edinburgh 29. Dake of Wellington 18. Edward Morren 42. Xavier Olibo 
5. Devyoniensis 30. Emilie Hausburg 19, Senateur Vaisse 43. President 
6. John Hopper 31. Exposition de Brie 20. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 44. Souvenir d'Elise ~ 
7. La France 82. Fisher Holmes ——— 45. Madame Margottin 
8. Lonis Van Houtte 383. Gloire de Dijon 21. Dr. Andry 46. Antoine Ducher 
9. Maréchal Niel 34. Horace Vernet 22. Alfred Colomb 47. Gloire de Vitry 
10. Marie Baumann 35. Lyonnaise 23. Marie Rady 48. Duke ot Wellington 
11. Madame Victor Verdier 36. Paul Neron 24, Mdlle. Thérése Levet 49. Prince Camille de Rohan 
12. Baronne de Rothschild 37. Madame C. Wood 25, Abel Grand 50. Marguerite de St. Amand 
13. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 38. Madame Lacharme z 
14. Marquise de Castellane 39. Madame Willermoz Rey. ALAN CHEALES, Brockham Vicarage, Surrey. 
15. Francois Michelon 40. Madame G. Schwartz 1. Alfred Colomb 20. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
16. Etienne Levet 41. Madame C. Joigneaux 2. Charles Lefebvre —. 
17. Marie Rady 42. Niphetos A 3. Marie Baumann 21. Madame Lacharme 
18. Marguerite de St. Amand 43. Maurice Bernardin 4, Maréchal Niel 22. Madame C. Wood 
19. Sénateur Vaisse 44. Prince Camille de Rohan 5. La France 23. Madame Berard 
20. Xavier Olibo 45. Pierre Notting 6. Baronne de Rothschild 24. Madame C. Crapelet ? 
ae 46. Reynolds Hole 7. Marquise de Castellane 25, Mdlle. Marie Rady 
21. Auguste Rigotard 47. Souvenir d'un Ami 8. Louis Van Houtte 26. Mdile. Marie Finger 
22. Belle Lyonnaise 48. Souvenir d’Elise 9. Duke of Edinburgh 27. Comtesse de Serenyi 
23. Beauty of Waltham 49. Souvenir de la Malmaison 10. Comtesse d’Oxford 28. Dupuy Jamain 
24. Camille Bernardin 50. Victor Verdier 11. Madame Victor Verdier 29. Star of Waltham 
25. Catherine Mermet 12. Etienne Levet 80. Capitaine Christy 
wiv - 18. Senateur Vaisse 31. Horace Vernet 
Mr. BURRELL, Heighington, Darlington. 14. Pierre Notting 82. Prince Camille de Rohan 
1. Charles Lefebvre 6. Madame V. Verdier 15. Gloire de Dijon 83. Fisher Holmes 
2. Alfred Colomb 7. Dr. Andry 16. Cheshunt Hybrid r 34. Léopold Hausburg 
3. Baronne de Rothschild 8. Maréchal Niel 17. Madame Bravy 35. Reynolds Hole 
4. La France 9. Louis Van Houtte 18. Souvenir d’un Ami 36. Annie Laxton 
5, Marie Baumann 10. Etienne Levet 19. Edward Morren 87. Annie Wood 
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38. Paul Neron 

39. Céline Forestier 

40. Marie Van Houtte 
al Duke of Wellington 


42. Princess Mary of Cambridge 


43. Souvenir d’Elise 
44, Victor Verdier 


45. Miss Hassard 

46. The Shah 

47. Léopold I. 

48. Baron Gcnella 
49. Devoniensis 

50. Catherine Mermet 


Captain Curisty, Buckhurst Lodg2, Westerham, Kent. 


. Alfred Colomb 

. Charles Lefebvre 

. Baronne de Rothschild 
. Marie Baumann 

Dr. Andry 

Comtesse de Serenyi 

. Dupuy Jamain 

. Emilie Hausburg 

. Etienne Levet 

10. Frangois Michelon 

11. Hippolyte Jamain 

12. Beauty of Waltham 
13. La France 

14. Louis Van Houtte 

15. Marie Rady 

16. Marguerite de St. Amand 
17. Monsieur Noman 

18. Catherine Mermet 

19. Souvenir d’Elise 

20. Maréchal Niel 


DAM myo tors 
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21. Abel Grand 

22. Annie Laxton 

23. Camille Bernardin 

24. Capitaine Christy 

25. Comtesse de Chabrillant 


26. Comtesse d’Oxford 
27. Duke of We'lington 
23. Duke of Edinburgh 
29. Duchesse de Caylus 
30. Henri Lédechaux 

31. Horace Vernet 

52. John Hopper 

83. Jules Margottin 

34. Madame Lacharme 
35. Mdlle. Annie Wood 
36. Mdlle. Marie Finger 
37. Mdlle. Thérése Levet 
38. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
39. Marquise de Castellane 
40. Maurice Bernardin 
41. Nardy Fréres 

42. Souvenir d’un Ami 
43. Perle des Jardins 

44. Victor Verdier 

45. Xavier Olibo 

46. Alba Rosea 

47. Devoniensis 

48. Jean Ducher 

49. Senateur Vaisse 

50. Niphetos 


Mr. Hamuronp Davts, Parkside, Horsham. 
This list is placed in what Mr. Davis thinks their “order of merit.” 


Maréchal Niel 

. Charles Lefebvre 

. Alfred Colomb 

. Marie Rady 

La France 

Marie Banmann 

« Baronne de Rothschild 
. Madame Victor Verdier 
. Sénateur Vaisse 

10. Louis Van Houtte 

11. Pierre Notting 

12. Marquise de Castellane 
13. Reynolds Hole 

14. Etienne Levet 

15. Comtesse d@’Oxford 

16. Emilie Hausburg 

17. Velours Pourpré 

as. Dr, Andry 

19. Prince Humbert 

20. Madame Charles Wood 


21. Madame C. Crapelet 

22. John Hopper 

23. Prince Camille de Rohan 
24, Duke of Edinburgh 

25. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
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26. Catherine Mermet 
27. Prince de Portia 

28. Hippolyte Jamain 
29. Annie Laxton 

30. Frangois Michelon 
$1. Horace Verret 

32. Le Havre 

33. Abel Grand 

34. Xavier Olibo 

35. Marie Finger 

56. Marguerite de St. Amand 
37. Edward Morren 

38. Thorin 

39. Belle Lyonnaise 

40. Baron de Bonstetten 
41. Cheshunt Hybrid 
42. Capitaine Christy 
43. Mdlle. Thérése Levet 
44. Annie Wood 

45. Duchesse de Caylus 
46. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
47. Madame Lacharme 
48. Gloire de Dijon 

49. Paul Verdier 


50. Dupuy Jamain 


Mr. M. L. Davis, Oldland Common, Bristol. 


Maréchal Niel 

. Catherine Mermet 

. Alfred Colomb 

Charles Lefebvre 

. Reynolds Hole 

. Souvenir d’un Ami 

Niphetos 

. Perle des Jardins 

. Devoniensis 

. Comtesse d’Oxford 
11. Etienne Revet 

- 12. Emilie Hausburg 
18. Francois Michelon 
14. La France 
25. Boule de Neige 
16. Lonis Van Houtte 
17. Marie Baumann 
48. Marie Rady 
19. Marquise de Castellane 
20. Pierre Notting 
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2L Gloire de Dijon 

22. Anna Ollivier 

23. Madame Willermoz 
24. Baronne de Rothschild 
25. Madame Bravy 


26. Madame Victor Verdier 
27. Mdille. Eugénie Verdier 
28. Mdlle. Bonnaire 

29. David Pradel 

30. Jean Ducher 

31. Souvenir de la Malmaison 
32. Duke of Edinburgh 

33. Dake of Wellington 
34. Dupuy Jamain 

35. Capitaine Christy 

36. Camille Bernardin 

37. Abel Grand 

38. Fisher Holmes 

39. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
40. Général Jacqueminot 
41. John Hopper 


42. Horace Vernet 


43. Marguerite de St. Amand 
44. Senateur Vaisse 

45. Prince Camille de Rohan 
46. Victor Verdier 

47. Vicomte Vigier 

48. Céline Forestier 

49. Marie Van Honutte 

50. Xavier Olibo 


Rey. H. Domprain, Ashford, Kent. 


1. Alfred Colomb 
2. Baronne de Rothschild 
3. Comtesse Nadaillac 
4. Charles Lefebvre 
5. Comtesse de Chabrillant 
6. Cloth of Gold 
7. Duke of Edinburgh 
8. Duchess de Caylus 
9. Gloire de Dijon 
10. John Hopper 
li. Jules Margottin 


12. Louis Van Houtte 

13. Marquise de Castellane 
14. Madame Victor Verdier 
15. Madame Lacharme 

16. Marechal Niel 

17. Marie Baumann 

18. Marie Van Houtte 

19. Pierre Notting 

20. Reynolds Hole 


21. Baron Bonstetten 
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. Catherine Mermet 

. Comtesse d’Oxford 

. Dr. Andry 

5. Dapuy Jamain 

. Devoniensis 

- Général Tacqueminot 
. Horace Vernet 

- Homeére 

. Jean Pernet 

. La France 

. Lord Macanlay 

. Madame Vidot 

. Madame Faleot 

. Madame Margottin 

5. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 


37. Malle. Marie Cointet 

33. Etienne Levet 

39. Prince Camille de Rohan 
40. Princess Mary of Cambridge 
41. Rev. J. B. M. Camm 

42. Royal Standard 

43. Senateur Vaisse 

44. Sir Garnet Wolseley 


45. Souvenir d’Llise 


46. The Shah 


47. Souvenir d’un Ami 


45. Scar of Waltham 
49. Victor Verdier 
50. Cheshunt Hybrid 


Mr. G. W. Jessop, Melbourne Cottage, Ottershaw, Chertsey. 


. Alfred Colomb 


Duc de Rohan 

Charles Lefebvre 
Gloire de Dijon 
Baronne de Rothschild 
Abel Grand 


. Comtesse @’Oxford 

. John Hopper 

. Lord Macaulay 

- Louis Vau Houtte 

- Maréchal Niel 

. Marie Baumann 

. La France 

. Capitaine Christy 

. Souvenir d’Elise 

. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
. Mdlle. Marie Rady 

. Eliza Boélle 

. Prince Carmille de Rohan 
. Senateur Vaisse 


. Dr. Andry 

. Victor Verdier 
. Horace Vernet 
. Cloth of Gold 


25. Mons. E. Y. Teas 


ou ce poe 


Cora 


24, 
25. 


1G 
2. 
3. 
4. 


26. Alba Rosea 

27. Duke of Edinburgh 

28. Ferdinand de Lesseps 

29. Jules Margottin 

80. Madama Charles Wood 
81. Madame Charles Crapelet 
$2. Madame Hippolyte Jamain 
33. Mdlle. Therese Levet 

34. Mdlle. Marie Cointet 

35. Maxime de la Rocheterie 
36. Marguerite de St. Amand 
87. Marquise de Gibot 

838. Marquise de Castellane 
39. Etienne Levet 

40. Catherine Mermet 

41. Perle des Jardins 

42. Souvenir d’an Ami 

43. Niphetos 

44, Lyonnais 

45. Belle Lyonnaise 

46. President Thiers 

47. Annie Wood 

48. Richard Wallace 

49. Sophie Coquerel 

60. André Durand 


Mr. Tuomas Jowitr. List contained no address. 


. Alfred Colomb 
. Baronne de Rothschild 


Charles Lefebvre 
Comtesse @’Oxferd 


. Duke of Edinburgh 
. Horace Vernet 
» La France 


Le Havre 


. Louis Van Houtte 

. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
. Mdlle. Marie Rady 

. Marie Baumann (the best of all) 
. Maréchal Niel 

. Monsieur Noman 

. Reynolds Hole 

. Catherine Mermet 

. Xavier Olibo 

. Niphetos 

. Souvenir d’Elise 

. Souvenir d’un Ami 


. Charles Rouillard 

2. Comtesse de Serenyi 
. Dr. Andry 

. Dupuy Jamain 

. Edward Morren 


26. Emilie Hausburg 

27. Hippolyte Jamain 

28. Lord Macaulay 

29. Madame C. Crapelet 

3°. Madame de Ridder 

31. Madame Furtado 

32. Madame G. Schwartz 

83. Madame Lacharme 

34. Madame Vidot 

35. Madame Victor Verdier 
86. Marguerite de St. Amand 
87. Marquise de Castellane 
38, Francois Michelon 

39. Etienne Levet 

40. Olivier Delhomme 

41. Pierre Notting 

42. Prince Camille de Rohan 
43. Princess Mary of Cambridge 
44, Senateur Vaisse 

45. Souvenir de General Douai 
46. Belle Lyonnaise 

47. Devoniensis 

48. Madame Bravy 

49. Madame Caroline Kuster 
50. Monsieur Boncenne 


Mr. Hinton, Warminster. 


- Gloire de Dijon 

. Charles Lefebvre 
. Catherine Mermet 
. Maréchal Niel 


Sonvenir @’un Ami 


. Alfred Colomb 


Marquise de Castellane 


. Marie Baumann 
. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
. Baronne de Rothschild 


Dr. Andry 


. Pierre Notting 

. Marie Rady 

. dohu Hopper 

. Camille Bernardin 

. Fravcois Michelon 

. Madame Victor Verdier 
. La France 

. Emilie Hausburg 

. Comtesse d’Oxford 


. Madame Clémence Joigneaux 
. Madame Hippolyte Jamain 
. President Willermoz 


Mdlle. Marie Cointet 
Beauty of Waltham 


26. Capitaine Christy 

27. Duke of Edinbargh 

28. Louis Van Houtte 

29. Monsieur Boncenne 

40. Xavier Olibo 

31. Sénateur Vaisse 

32. Dupuy Jamain 

83. Thomas Mills 

34. Maurice Bernardin 

35. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
36. Dachesse de Caylus 

37. Devoniensis 

88. Général Jacqueminot 
39. Etienne Levet 

40. Triomphe de Rennes 

41. Victor Verdier 

42. Antoine Ducher 

45. Edward Morren 

44, Mdlle. M. Dombrain 

45. Madame Derreux Douville 
46. Marguerite de St. Amand 
47. Madame Charles Wood 
48. Exposition de Brie 

49. Souvenir de la Malmaison 
5). Marquise de Mortemart 


Mr. THomas Laxton, Stamford, Lincoln. 


Charles Lefebvre 
Etienne Levet 
Alfred Colomb 
Maréehal Niel 


5. Baronne de Rothschild 
6. Marie Baumann 

7. La France 

&. Annie Laxton 


9. Marquise de Castellane 
10. Dr. Andry 
11. Sénateur Vaisse 
12. Louis Van Houtte 
13. Xavier Olibo 
14. Pierre Notting 

15. Dupuy Jamain 
16. Souvenir @’un Ami 
17. Duke of Wellington 
18. Madame Lacharme 
19. Francois Michelon 
20. Cheshunt Hybrid 


30. Reynolds Hole 

81. Duke of Edinburgh 
32. Duc de Rohan 

33. Francois Louvat 

34, Maréchal Vaillant 
35. Felix Genero 

36. Comtesse @’Oxford 
37. Malle. Eugénie Verdier 
38. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
39. Gloire de Santenay 
40. Fisher Holmes 

41. Horace Vernet 

42. Thomas Mills 

43. Auguste Rigotard 
44, Devienne Lamy 

45. Souvenir d’Elise 

46. Catherine Mermet 
47. Perle des Jardins 
48. John Hopper 

49. Duchesse de Caylus ' 
50. Camille Bernardin 


21. Deyoniensis 

22. Marguerite de St. Amand 
23. Madame Victor Verdier 
24, Madame C. Crapelet 

25. Madame ©. Wood 

26. Monsieur Noman 

27. Malle. Marie Cointet 

28. Mdlle. Marie Rady 

29. Mdile. Annie Wood 


(To be continued.) 


MIXED BORDERS. 


MIXED BORDERS are especially enjoyable during October and 
the beginning of November when we are so fortunate as to 
have fine mild weather, and when Geraniums, Verbenas, and 
the ordinary bedding plants ean only be distinguished by their 
leaves, and those grown solely for their beauty of foliage are 
beginning to look dingy. There are at present in full beauty, 
and likely to continue for some time if the weather permits, 
amongst hardy perennials some of the handsomest flowers in 
existence: and, not only handsome flowers but handsome 
plants—plants with elegant foliage and symmetrical growth, 
which will bear examination individually as well as collectively, 
and to which most indoor plants as grown by ordinary culti- 
vators at this time of year will bear no comparison. Where 
cut flowers, too, are much in request the mixed borders afford 
an almost inexhaustible store, and many of the flowers last 
good a very long time. 

I think one of the principal reasons why hardy perennials 
do not receive more favourable attention is that those who 
make borders of them attempt too much in one place. The 
principal advocates for such borders claim as their especial 
merit that there is always something coming into flower and 
something going out. The ‘something coming in” is very 
well, but the other part is not so pleasant. It is not everyone 
who takes delight in examining withering flower stems and 
seed pods, and therefore to make these borders as attractive 
as possible to everybody they should be arranged more accord- 
ing to the time of flowering of the different subjects. It may 
be unscientific, but gardeners have to please the many, and 
not the few who are learned in botanical lore. 

My noble employer, when making a new garden three years 
ago, stipulated that little or nothing should be planted there 
which flowered before July; and although owing to this de- 
cision I was obliged to exclude many very beautiful plants, I 
now see the wisdom of this arrangement and would carry it 
still further. In many extensive pleasure grounds, where there 
is an attempt at landscape effect, and where formal beds and 
the ordinary bedding plants are entirely out of place, owing, 
perhaps, to the owner’s uncontrollable passion for flowers, we 
often see a vulgar blot on the most beautiful scenery by the 
introduction of such flowers and flower beds; while suitable 
flowers tastefully planted would give all the requisite brightness 
and sweetness without jarring on the taste of the most refined 
and critical artist. 

There is no reason why there should not be a hardy peren- 
nial garden for each of the four seasons, or even for every 
month in the year, where there are perhaps half a hundred 
acres of woodland walks and kept pleasure grounds; and it is 
surprising when one makes out a list what a host of beautiful 
hardy plants there are for every month, even through the 
depths of winter. Spring gardening ag done in the present 
day is frequently an abomination. Formal beds of Daisies and 
Primroges are incongruous, and the plants do not look half so 
happy as the Primroges in the woods and lanes or the Daisies 
in the cottage garden. I have not a word to say against 
parterre gardening in the proper place; Geraniums, Verbenas, 
and the like do not look so well anywhere else as they do in 
massive formal beds, and at the time they flower there is such 
a predominance of lively green all around that the eyecan 
bear a great deal of colour without pain if the colours are well 
arranged and the plants used are suited for the purpose. 

I will now name the best of the hardy plants which are 
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flowering to-day (October 6th), and which are likely to con- 
tinue for some time, omitting all such as have yet to flower,, 
and they are many, a8 well as those which are just going out 
of flower, and they are more numerous still. I should be glad 
if those of your readers who are conversant with the subject 
would add to the list all the good hardy early October flowers 
which come under their observation. I do not want those of 
botanical or microscopical interest only, but such as will com- 
mand attention from everybody, and of such I believe are the 
following :—Achillea ptarmica flore-pleno; Anemone vitifolia,. 
A. japonica, and A. japonica alba; Cnothera macrocarpa, 
Ci. riparia; Tritonia aurea; Polygonum Braunii, P. Sieboldii; 
Chelone Lyoni; Helianthus multiflorus, H. orgyalis; Colchicum 
in great variety, Crocus ditto, Sedum spectabile; Lilium spe- 
ciosum, L. speciosum album; Phygelius capensis, Galatella 
cana, Tritoma grandis, Alstromeria psittacina, Phloxes in va- 
riety late planted, Chrysocoma Linosyris; Aster patens, A. longi- 
folia variegata, A. tenuifolia; Aconitum autumnalis, Core- 
opsis lanceolata; Stevia mexicana, 8S. canescens; Plumbago 
Larpente, Tricyrtis hirta, and Violets. The foregoing are per- 
fectly hardy ; a few others not quite so hardy and worth the 
trouble of sheltering in such parts of the country as they 
require it are herbaceous Lobelias, Pentstemons in great va- 
riety, Fuchsias (the best varieties of these are, I believe, ag 
hardy as F. Riccartoni if treated in a similar way, and they 
are very beautiful outside now), and Hydrangeas. 

In addition to these I have many half-hardy plants in mixed 
borders in fine bloom now, but which I hope to separate from 
hardy plants as soon as my stock of the latter becomes suffi- 
ciently rich. Among the half-hardy plants are Salvia patens, 
8. splendens; Chrysanthemum frutescens, C. carinatum in 
variety ; Coronilla glauca (struck from cuttings in the spring 
and now 3 feet high and full of flower), Marvel of Peru, Inter- 
mediate Stocks, Mignonette, Antirrhinums, French Marigolds,. 
African ditto, Sweet Alyssum, Sanvitalia procumbens, Coreopsis 
tinctorea, Alonzoa Warscewiczii compacta, Heliotropes, Ama- 
ranthus atropurpureus, and Dahlias, of which the following 
are amongst the best as good showy border flowers producing 
an abundance of bloom of good quality without any nursing 
and shading—namely, Charles Backhouse, brightest scarlet ;, 
Criterion, rosy lilac; Andrew Dodds, dark crimson; James 
Cocker, dark purplish crimson; Toison d’Or, yellow, neat 
habit; Netty Buckle, light lilac; Flag of Truce, white; Lady 
Dunmore, crimson and orange; Queen Mab, scarlet and white,. 
very showy; Lord Derby, purple; Bird of Passage, white and 
rosy lilac tipped, small, but exceedingly pretty; and Chair- 
man, orange.— WILLIAM Tavior. 


WIMBLEDON HOUSE.—No. 2. 
THE RESIDENCE OF SIR HENRY W. PEEK, BART., M.P. 

On page 262 the ornamental grounds and flower garden of 
this fine suburban residence were described, and there remain 
to be noticed some other departments which are under the 
gardener’s care. As was notified in the previous article, the 
mansion is connected with the flower garden by an avenue of 
Elms. These are stately trees, and form a densely shaded 
walk—a shelter alike from rain and sun—and a most agreeable 
promenade. The mansion is commodious, but not elaborately 
ornate, and its situation is attractive and salubrious—attractive: 
by the fine trees by which it is surrounded and the beautiful 
park-like view from its windows, and salubrious by its gravelly 
soil and its contiguity to the wide expanse of Wimbledon Com- 
mon, which is as famed for the purity of its air as it is for the 
annual popular volunteer fétes, which were opened by Her 
Majesty The Queen, who fired the first shot on July 2nd, 1860. 

On the lawn near the mansion are some fine old Cedars of 
Lebanon with seats around their stems, and a noteworthy 
specimen of that distinct and ornamental deciduous tree— 
Salisburia adiantifolia, the Maidenhair Tree. This tree is a. 
native of China and Japan, and is there known as the Ginkgo 
tree. In its native country this tree attains to a height of 
100 feet, and it grows generally in a conical form, but the 
Wimbledon specimen is of spreading habit ; it is,in fact, much 
broader than it is long, its height being 45 feet, while the 
spread of its branches is 56 feet, its stem being 8 feet in cir- 
cumference at 3 feet from the ground. The Salisburia is an 
elegant tree throughout the summer months, and is distinct by 
its wedge-shaped deeply-lobed leaves, which in the autumn 
assume a bright golden hue, rendering the tree conspicuous 
and ornamental. It is perfectly hardy, and should be more 
commonly seen in pleasure grounds. 
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On the lawn are bold clumps of Rhododendrons and standard 
Portugal Laurels, several good specimens of Biota aurea, and 
mear the broad walk flower beds. These beds are on grass, 
but are surrounded with narrow paths of white spar, and, as if 
to render the contrast as decisive az possible, a large number 
of dark-foliaged plants are employed in filling the beds. On 
each side of the entrance to the mansion is a grand specimen 
of the American Aloe. These plants cannot be less than 
10 feet in height, and are in luxuriant health. They pass the 
winter in the orangery, a large old-fashioned structure at the 
end of the walk. Such buildings are now obsolete, and are 
useless in comparison with the light modern-built structures of 
the present day. Near the mansion is # conservatory, but itis 
also old-fashioned and much too dark for ordinary decorative 
plants. Only one plant in the structure deserves mention—a 
Gapageria rosea. This plant was trained up one of the sup- 
porting pillars, and had grown into a dense thick column, and 
‘carried a heavy crop of mealy bug. In order to destroy this 
the plant was taken down, and on replacing the growths they 
were found to be more numerous than was necessary, and 
instead of cutting them off they were taken underground, and 
made to furnish another part of the house. The flagstones 
were lifted, and the shoots of the Lapageria laid under them, 
with the tips of the shoots on the opposite side. From the 
shoots thus layered a wonderful growth issued. From the 
edge of the slabs young shoots sprang up like heads of Aspa- 
‘rayus, and this growth has covered the end of the house and a 
great portion of the roof. The plant is now perfectly healthy 
sand free frem the bug, which once so sorely infested it. 

Pass we now to buildings of more modern date—the splendid 
range of glass structures which form the northern boundary to 
the principal flower garden. This noble range of houses was 
erected by Sir Henry Peek, who employed in their construc- 
tion Mr. James Gray of Chelsea. The range is about 130 feet 
in length by 40 feet in width. The houses are very lofty, the 
upright side sashes being 15 to 20 feet high, and the central 
dome is 50 feet in height. A wall is taken the whole length of 
the range from the ground to about the centre of the roof on 
the north side. Behind this wall were formerly sheds, but 
which are now converted into Orchid houses and ferneries. 
At the southern side of this wall are the principal houses of 
the range—spacious and lofty places, devoted almost wholly to 
plant-culture. In each house is a square central pit. Passing 
through the corridor, the pit of the first house is planted with 
Roses, principally Teas. Roses are also on the walls and roof. 
The next compartment is occupied mostly with Azaleas, and 
with Roses covering the walls. From this we passinto a stove, 
which is filled with Palms and other ornamental-foliaged 
plants ; a fine stock of Pancratium zeylanicum, which is much 
rized here, Hucharis, &c.; the back wall being covered with 
Begonia nitida, a grand wall plant in winter and spring. The 
roof is covered with Stephanotis and Allamandas, and Orchids 
are suspended over the paths. We now come to a narrow 
‘cross corridor, which contains large plants of Hedychium coro- 
narium; and amongst the wall plants is Phytolacca decandra, 
daden with pendulous racemes of its dark-coloured berries. 
This corridor adjoins the central compartment. In the centre 
under the dome is aspecimen of Araucaria excelsa, surrounded 
‘with Seaforthias, Alsophilas, &c. Atthe front of these is rock- 
work furnished with Ferns, Lycopods, Yuccas, &c.; on the 
north side, a fine specimen—a centenarian—of Beaucarnea 
recurvata. At the corners or angles of this principal compart- 
ment, which is square, are beds of Camellias with other plants 
associated with them. Going westward we enter another cross 
€orridor, occupied with Plumbagos, Lapagerias, and Olive trees 
fom Portugal; and from this corridor we enter the aquatic 
‘house. 

In the centre is a tank 25 feet square, in the warmed water 
of which are growing Nympheas in variety, N. dentata being 
the most admired, with Papyruses, &c. Supported above the 
surface of the water are stove plants which require moisture, 
the large original plant of Tabernemontana coronaria being 
particularly noticeable. Itisa large standard plant having a 
head 4 or 5 feet in diameter, and flowers freely. From this 
plant Mr. Ollerhead has propagated a large number of young 
plants, which are also in a flowering state. The roof of this 
house is covered with Allamandas, not trained closely and 
formally, but the shoots are allowed to fall in natural festoons ; 
these are literally laden with flowers, producing a canopy of 
gold of remarkable beauty. In this house Allamandas are 
exactly “at home,” and it is no exaggeration to say that they 
have produced many thousands of flowers during the season. 


In this house Cattleyas are grown on rafts and suspended from 
the roof; and the place and mode of culture are precisely 
suited to them, for they are in luxuriant health and in due 
time cannot fail to produce grand flowers. Lelia superbiens 
is exceptionally vigorous, and is throwing up robust flower 
spikes freely. We pass next into the Banana house, the cen- 
tral pit being occupied by these stately tropical plants. It is 
from this house that Mr. Ollerhead cut the remarkable cluster 
weighing 97 lbs. which was exhibited at South Kensington 
during the present season, and for which a cultural commenda- 
tion was unanimously awarded. The roof of this house is 
partially covered with Passifloras and Dipladenias. The next 
and last division is filled with Orange trees from Lisbon, which 
are being prepared for Sir Henry Peek’s new place in Devon- 
shire. In this house are large numbers of Adiantum farleyense 
which appear to grow in common loam like weeds, and a 
number of succulents. A porch at the end of this division 
opens into the flower garden. Such isa rapid glance at this 
range. Many plants have necessarily remained unnoticed, 
such as collections of economic plants, fine Euphorbias, &. 
It should be mentioned, however, that the back wall is clothed 
with Roses, &c., which are growing in the central pits, and 
are conveyed over the paths by a series of wire arches, which 
are both ornamental and useful; no provision having been 
made for forming a border at the foot of the wall for growing 
climbers. 

At the back of this range, as before mentioned, is another 
range having a northern aspect. Of this range it can only be 
said that one division is filled with Pitcher-plants of all the 
best kinds; another division is devoted to East Indian Orchids ; 
another to cool Orchids, Odontoglossums, Masdevallias, &c. ; 
and other divisions to Ferns and Camellias. Of the plants 
generally it need only be said that they are in excellent health. 
The Orchids are numerous, and proof has been afforded at the 
Floral Committees meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society 
that these plants are in excellent hands. é 

Behind this range are other houses of a plainer description 
and devoted to the growing of fruit, also plants for cut flowers 
and ordinary decorative purposes. A range of the same length 
as that noticed is devoted to the cultivation of Vines, Peaches, 
and Pines. The Vines are old, and are growing in soil that 
appears to be a mixture of sandy loam and peat—much too 
light and poor in its nature for the requirements of the Vine ; 
yet by top-dressings and copious supplies of water fairly good 
crops of Grapes are obtained. These unsuitable Vine borders 
would doubtless be renewed and fresh Vines be planted in 
proper soil were it not that Sir Henry’s new and extensive 
Devonshire garden is receiving primary attention. The Peach 
trees in this range are exceedingly clean and healthy, and have 
perfected satisfactory crops of fruit. Pure water has been 
relied on in keeping the red spider out of these houses, and it 
has succeeded notwithstanding the great heat of the summer 
and the exceptional lightness of the soil. The Pines in this 
range of glass are succession plants looking well. Inthe pinery 
are collections of Phalenopses, Calanthes, Phaiuses, an Amor- 
phophallus with a bulb nearly 2 feet in diameter, Vanilla over- 
head, and Stephanotis on the back wall. On the back wall of 
the early vinery Shaddocks are grown, and a good crop of fine 
fruit is now being perfected. The outside border at the front 
of these houses has throughout the summer been exceedingly 
gay with Lothian Stocks, which are amongst the finest and 
sweetest of all spring and summer garden flowers. The front 
wall of this border next the walk is covered with a close com- 
pact-growing Ivy, as also is the low wall of the grand range on 
the opposite side of the walk. These houses are heated by a 
large Trentham boiler, which is connected with more than a 
mile of piping and does its work effectively. 

Farther back and in a walled enclosure are other ranges of 
glass. There is a pinery 50 feet in length in two divisions, 
the plants in one compartment nearly all showing fine fruit, 
some being nearly ripe, and the winter’s supply of Pine Apples 
is amply provided for. It is in this house where the remark- 
able hedge of Euphorbia jacquinizfiora is growing at the back 
of the Pines, and which will in due time produce a cart- 
load of brilliant sprays. On the curbs and front stages are 
grown table plants in most of the fashionable kinds, such as 
Crotons, &c., and a fine stock of the lovely Caladium argyrites. 
Here also is a plant in remarkable colour of the variegated 
Pine, Ananassa sativa variegata, the leaves being suffused with 
deep pink. In this house also are grown in large pots Cucum- 
bers for the winter supply. . 

Another range of similar dimensions is devoted principally 
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to Melon-growing and propagating. 
pagating house is covered with Bougainvillea glabra, which is 
found to be of great value for cutting; and on the back walls 
of the Melon houses are trained several plants of Plumbago 
rosea. This is most beautiful when in flower, and the plants 
continue flowering over a long period, but unfortunately when 
cut the beauty of the flowers is extremely transient. The 
Melons are trained on trellises near the glass, the plants being 
planted near the front, about 18 inches apart, and each trained 
to the top of the house and confined to asingle stem. The 
crop has been very large, and there are a great number of 
fruits still to ripen. Only two varieties are grown: Conqueror 
of Europe, an oval-shaped handsomely-netted white-fleshed 
fruit of rich flavour; and a round-fruited variety—Ollerhead’s 
Hybrid—which is the result of a cross between the two capital 
varieties Golden Gem and Colston Basset. Besides being of 
superior quality, this variety possesses the property which Mr. 
Abbey suggested to be so desirable, of being a continuous 
cropper. The same plants have produced a supply of fruit 
from the earliest period of the season until the present time, 
and eyen now there are fruits of almost all sizes and swelling 
freely. Added to its external productiveness it is of high 
quality, and is unquestionably « variety of great merit and 
usefulness. In the front of these ranges of houses are other 
long, heated, brick pits for plant-growing, and which are now 
filled with a stock comprising Poinsettias, Clerodendron fallax, 
Centropogons, Thyrsacanthuses, Eupatoriums, Goldfussias, &e. 


SS 


Fig. 47.—Ollerbead’s wire-straining requisites. 


Cucumbers and Melons are also grown in dung frames in the 
frameyard. 

The kitchen garden remains to be noticed. It is less than 
two acres in extent, and is surrounded by brick walls. The 
south wall is especially noticeable by the fine crop of Peaches 
and Nectarines, and the clean and healthy appearance of the 
trees. Not asign of red spider is to be seen. The natural 
antidote of red spider is considered by Mr. Ollerhead to be a 
vigorous growth. The trees are old and were once weakly, 
but they are now strong, and the fruit resembles that from 
young trees. This is the result of bold treatment. The soil 
was taken out of the border, and the roots cut off at about 
4 feet from the wall; not lifting the trees, but chopping the 
soil down at that distance from the wall and replacing it with 
richer and stronger compost. Into this fresh roots penetrated, 
and the old trees became as it were young again. A border 
planted with Pears and Plums was subjected to similar treat- 
ment and with the same good results, and other borders are 
waiting their turns of being dealt with in the same effectual 
manner. The kitchen-garden crops are ample and healthy, 
thanks to deep trenching and manure water. Besides the 
crops usually found in gardens Dioscorea Batatas is cultivated 
rather extensively, the etems being trained up sticks similarly 
to Scarlet Runners. On one of the borders a valuable batch 
of Tea Roses is growing which were raised from cuttings of 
young shoots struck in heat in the spring—the best and quick- 
est of all modes of raising Tea Roses, at least so says Mr. 
Ollerhead, and certainly his plants are in excellent condition. 
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On the borders are young fruit trees in different forms in 
course of preparation for tinal planting; and on the sides of 
the walks are fifteen hundred pots of Strawberries for forcing, 
the favourite varieties being Sir Joseph Paxton and Keens’ 
Seedling. 

In another garden vegetables are also grown and an exten- 
sive collection of fruit trees. On the sides of the walks are 
horizontal cordons, the wires for which are strained ona simple 
and effectual plan devised by Mr. Ollerhead. This mode of 
wire-straining is so good and so easy of being adopted by all 
who care to do so that a few particulars relating to it are 
herewith given. 

Secure one end of 2 wire to a staple which is driven into a 
wall or post; at the opposite end, and at any required distance, 
drive firmly in another staple, similar to No. 3 (fig. 47), the pro- 
jecting shoulders of the staples facing the line of wire. After 
drawing the wire as tightly as possible thread it through as many 
studs as are required to support it at the proper distance from 
the wall or ground. Next place the collar No. 1 on the bolt 
No. 2, and place it in the socket of No. 3, screwing on with 
the fingers the nut No. 4; now pass the end of the wire 
through the hole in the collar and bolt, and after pulling it as 
tightly as possible with the aid of pincers sever the wire 
almost close to the bolt, and just turn the end back. There is 
no fear of its slipping back through the hole, for the loose 
collar acts as a vice. Now with a screw key—holding the nut 
with one hand, and a spanner turning the bolt with the other 
—the wire can be tightened even to the 
breaking point, or until the staples are 
pulled from their places ; in fact, tighten as 
one will, there can be no turning-back of the 
bolt and no slipping of the wire, for as the 
bolt is turned one way the loose collar 
binds in the opposite direction, securing 
the wire at any given point of tension. 
The loose collar also acts as a fulcrum 
between the head of the bolt and the 
shoulder of the staple. It is the loose 
collar which constitutes the excellence of 
the system. Before adopting the collar. 
either the bolt turned back (unscrewedy 
or the wire was cut at the edge of the hole, 
but now neither one nor the other of these 
drawbacks can possibly occur. The collar 
is made of a strip of sheet iron, and is not 
welded. As the little requisites are figured 
their full size for ordinary wire, it is plain 
that they can be made by any blacksmith, 
and the work for fixing wire in large or 
small quantities for any gardening purpose 
becomes a work of the greatest ease. The 
system is successfully adopted at Wimble- 
don, and will be carried out on a large 
scale in Sir Henry Peek’s new Devonshire 
garden, which is being formed under the direction of Mr. Mar- 
nock. Mr. Ollerhead places this system of wire-straining at 
the disposal of the public. 

The gardens at Wimbledon House are evidently in the 
possession of a liberal owner (the gardener’s cottage and young 
men’s 100m are models of their kind), and are managed by an 
able gardener.—J. W. 


EARLY APPLES. 


On page 307, in the account of early Apples, the following 
passage occurs :—‘‘ Can it be the fact that an Apple £0 excel- 
lent as Irish Peach is notin general cultivation?’ It is a fact, 
so far as I am able to judge, that this Apple is not in general 
cultivation. There can be no question about the merits of the 
Trish Peach Apple as an early variety—in my estimation it has 
the pre-eminence. It is very little known in this locality; only 
in two instances have I seen it within the last twenty years, 
once as a standard in a large orchard bearing fine fruit ready 
for table, and as early as the White Juneating and Early Red 
Margaret; the other on a south wall on limestone, and pro- 
ducing magnificent fruit. Too much cannot be said in favour 
of what appears to be a neglected kind of early Apple. Our 
early Apples have long been in the background, and I am glad 
to see that they are now receiving the attention which they 
merit. 

I trust we shall hear of other pomological societies being 
formed besides that of Woolhope, where ideas may be inter- 
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changed and the nomenclature of our fruits be corrected ; for 
in regard to Apples we are sadly deficient in the question of 
names. In some parts of Yorkshire there is an early variety 
known as Bertle and Nicholson’s Sweet Apple, probably only 
alocal name. The fruit is in use about the end of June, and 
is much prized in the haytime. The treo is a free grower, 
attaining a good size, and is a great bearer. The fruit re- 
sembles a moderate-sized Keswick Codlin. Can any of the 
readers of the Journal furnish any information respecting 
it ?—Norta Yorx. 


ROSES AT LEEK. 


Szurne an article in the Journal entitled ‘‘ Roses for a Small 
Collection,” I felt tempted to send you some account of the 
difficulties under which we have to cultivate Roses here, 
and the sorts which do best. We are about 2400 feet above 
sea level, and have no shelter from east winds. We live, if we 
may infer from whence issues all the Rose lore, outside the 
zone of a Rose climate, and I do not remember ever seeing an 
article written on Roses north of us. Nothing but a deep 
love of the Rose, coupled with dogged perseverance, and I may 
modestly say a little knowledge, would enable us to succeed 
as satisfactorily as we do, for notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties we should no doubt surprise some of our more favoured 
Rose-growing friends were they to pay a visit to our show a 
little after the middle of July. We dare not fix our dato 
earlier. We did once or twice and had to alter it. Some of 
our friends may recollect what Mr. Camm said in the Journal. 
Comparing the Leek with the Hereford amateurs, he said the 
latter ‘‘ were nowhere,” an opinion which was encouraging to 
me for one. May to us is tho most dreaded month in the 
whole year. I do not know whether Tom Moore says anything 
about ‘the lovely month of May,” but I think he does not, as 
he did not live far from us, and would know better; and so, 
indeed, would those gentlemen who write so delightfully about 
it if they were to spend the month of May in Leek. 

I will now proceed to give you a list, in the order of merit, 
of those Roses which do best here, and which can be depended 
upon, not disappointing let the saason be ever so unfavour- 
able:—Charles Lefebvre, Baronne de Rothschild, Louis Van 
Houtte, Marie Baumann, Alfred Colomb, Pierre Notting, 
Madame Victor Verdier, Général Jacqueminot, Sénateur Vaisse, 
Duke of Edinburgh, Dr. Andry, Mons. Boncenne, La France, 
Dupuy Jamain, Madame C. Crapelet, Countess of Oxford, 
Maurice Bernardin, Marquise de Castellane, Etienne Levet, 
Prince Camille de Rohan, Reynolds Hole, Annie Wood, Mar- 
guerite Dombrain, and Felix Genero. 

We have a few other varieties which occasionally give us 
good blooms, but they are fow. Madame Lacharme has been 
beantifal the past summer, the only season I have been able to 
bloom it out of doors; Capitaine Christy has bloomed very 
freely, but has been flat and ragged; Monsieur Francois 
Michelon, which writers in the Journal extol so much, seems 
too tender here, and I have not yet seen a good bloom. Many 
others I could name of whose beauty we can only hear through 
your pages.—S. Eyru, Leek. 


TOMATOES AND THE POTATO DISEASE. 


Your correspondent, A. Boyle (page 305), appears to open 
Up quite a new question in connection with the remarks I made 
on diseased Tomatoes in my communication on the culture of 
this esculent. Although I cannot as yet fall in with your cor- 
respondent’s views in their entirety, I think it a question that 
is open to discussion, which will ventilate an important subject. 

I cannot quite call to memory the year I had numbers of 
Tomatoes diseased, but think it must have been either 1873 or 
1874, and to the best of my recollection no Potatoes were 
growing near them at the time they were in fruit. The very 
early Potatoes may have been grown on the same border, but 
would have been dug long before the Tomatoes became 
diseased. If this disease is analogous to the Potato disease, it 
is probably more or less hereditary to the Solanum family. It 
is somewhat singular that the disease does not put in an 
appearance until the fruit is almost matured, so that I rather 
think that the Tomato was rendered liable to the disease by 
an excessive degree of cold and wet when they require an extra 
effort and more of warmth to perfect the fruit. My Tomatoes 
were very late the year they were diseased, which apparently is 
the case with your correspondent’s. 

Tbayve not seen or heard of many cases of either Potato or 


Tomato disease this season. I shall be glad to hear what 
others of the readers of the Journal think of Tomatoes ‘ taking 
the true Potato disease from neighbouring Potatoes whenever 
there is wet weather.” —J. W. Moorman. 


WINDOW BOXES IN WINTER. 


WIinpow Boxes which have been gay during the summer 
with Geraniums and other tender plants are now losing much 
of their beauty, and it will soon be necessary to clear the plants 
out altogether. A good many people are in the habit of grow- 
ing plants in window boxes throughout the summer, and 
allowing the boxes to remain empty during the winter-half of 
the year. But this is not a very enjoyable system of window 
gardening, as during the winter, when everything outside is 
desolute, is the very time when fresh cheerful-looking plants 
about the window are most appreciated. Of course, bright 
flowers cannot be had in any great quantity from now onwards 
for many months, but there are many hardy, fine-foliaged, and 
herbaceous plants which can be used with as much effect as 
any flowers. 

As soon as the summer plants have decayed the box should 
be taken down and the whole of the contents emptied out, and 
after placing a few bits of any rough material in the bottom 
the box should be refilled with fresh material. Window plants 
do not generally grow much in winter, and it does not matter 
if the goil is not very rich. In towns where it is difficult to 
obtain good soil, or soil of any sort, road scrapings do very 
well to fill the boxes with. The common Ivy, or the finer- 
coloured variegated sorts, are amongst the best plants for 
placing around the edges of the boxes, as they are always fresh 
to look at, and their habit is good for drooping over the sides. 
As the outaide is often the only part which it is desired to 
drape, it ia a good arrangement to do it with Ivy and plant the 
edge facing into the room with some of the rogette-formed 
Sempervivums, such as S. tectorum, S. californicum, and such- 
like common yet nevertheless pretty varieties. The centre of 
the box should be planted with dwarf shrubs, such as little 
variegated Aucubas, Thujas, Retinosporas, or any other kind 
of bush that is dwarf, compact, and ornamental in growth. 

In sheltered positions where frost seldom reaches, some of 
the more tender plants may be placed in boxes, and amongst 
these there are none better than the berry-bearing Solanums 
of the capsicastrum type. These are all plants which may be 
bought cheap from any market grower or nurseryman. Boxes 
can also be filled with flowering plants, but it is best to mix 
these with the evergreens. The Hellebores are exceedingly 
useful in this way; a few strong roots of them planted here 
and there ina box flower during November, December, and 
January, when there are little else in bloom. As a sweet- 
scented flower in spring, a few bits of Daphne cneorum are 
always much prized, as smelling so sweetly. Wallflowers may 
also be included amongst the same class, as they come in very 
well before the summer-flowering subjects are placed outside. 

Bulbs should always be extensively used in filling winter 
window-boxes. Crocuses and Snowdrops should be planted 
near the edge, and Hyacinths and Tulips may bo mixed in 
the centre. These should not be used alone, but mixed-in 
with the other plants. Crowding must be avoided, but a good 
quantity of bulbs may always be put in without doing this. 
The bulbs should be put in at the same time as the other 
plants. All they require is to be pushed in about 1 inch below 
the soil. Narcissi are fragrant, but they generally become 
too straggly to look well in boxes.—AMATEUR. 


BESTWOOD, 

THE SHAT OF THE DUKE OF ST. ALBAN’S. 
Brstwoop is one of the few places of horticultural note within 
easy walking distance of the town of Nottingham. Everything 
about the place is comparatively new. The building of the 
mansion was commenced in 1862 and finished in 1865, so it 
has few historic associations, excepting that it stands on the 
spot where a favourite hunting lodge of Edward III. stood. 
The house is a substantial brick erection, and commands 
extensive views of the surrounding country. The pleasure 
grounds, which lie principally on the south-east and west sides 
of the house, are very tastefully laid out, and many choice 
Conifers are planted in groups and dotted here and there on 
the lawns. Wellingtonias do well here in sheltered positions, 
but in exposed situations they become stunted in growth and 
one-sided with the wind. There are also some handsome 
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specimens of the Cedrus Deodara, which is so becoming on 
grass. Cedrus atlantica is also growing freely, and this is 
found to do well in every position. In some of the shrubbery 
beds the Pampas Grass is growing most luxuriantly, and this 
is the more surprising as the Pampas is generally supposed to 
be very partial to a moist situation, while here it is the very 
reverse of this, as it is growing on light sandy mounds. 

The flower garden is all within sight of the principal windows. 
It is not extensive, but is tastefully designed and effective both 
in its character and the style in which it is planted. Clema- 
tises, especially C. Jackmannii, were exceedingly showy, and few 
flowering plants are more attractive in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. There are many different kinds of climbers trained 
about the lower portion of the house, the beautiful variegated- 
leaved Ivies and the coral-berried Cotoneasters being very 
conspicuous. The conservatory, which is attached to the west 
wing of the mansion, is a very spacious building, being 102 feet 


long and 26 feet wide, with a centre dome 40 feet high. It 
was erected by Messenger of Loughborough, and has only been 
finished about two years. Most of the plants in the interior 
are planted out in beds, and the best of the specimens consist 
of Musas of the ensete species, two enormous-sized plants, 
having only been turned out of their pots while quite small 
last year ; Dicksonias in splendid condition, Camellias, Palms of 
the Seaforthia, Latania, and Areca sorts, Phormiums, Ficuses, 
Dracenas, &c. Most of these are planted back from the centre 
path, and the front along the edges is kept gay with dwarf 
flowering plants. The roof is well draped with ornsmental 


climbers, the Tacsonias, the old Cobcea scandens variegata, 
Plumbago capensis, Bougainyilleas, and Lapagerias being a few 
of the finest. 

The kitchen garden and fruit houses lie in a northern direc- 
tion from the mansion, and about 500 or 600 yards distant 
from it. 


They are reached by a well-kept gravel walk, which 


runs through a young plantation that is chiefly planted with 
Larch and Scotch Pines. There are a good many young 
plantations of this kind, planted both for screen and shelter. 
But the rabbits make sad havoc among the Scotch Pines; yet 
it is found they do not interfere with the Corsican variety 
(P. Laricio), and this kind is now being substituted for the 
Scotch. There is a front range of glass houses along the whole 
width of the kitchen garden. The width of the range is 16 feet, 
and it is divided into a number of 33-feet lengths, and the 
style of the roof is three-quarters span. Beginning at the 
west end, the first house in the range is planted with Royal 
George Peaches and Elruge Nectarines. The second division 
is also planted with the same fruits, with the addition of 
the Noblesse Peach. The trees are planted in the front and 
trained against a half-circular trellis, and there are others 
against the back wall. The Noblesse is found to be fine in 
flayour but rather uncertain of bearing good crops annually. 
There is a variety named Chancellor in the first house, which 
must not be forgotten. Mr. Edmonds, the gardener, says it 
is the most certain bearer he has ever seen, as it never misses 
a splendid crop of superb fruit. This is a Peach seldom met 
with, indeed I am of opinion that few know it. I find it de- 
scribed in Dr, Hogg’s “ Fruit Manual” as follows :—Fruit large, 
oval, pale yellow, dark crimson next the sun. Flesh free, pale 
yellow, very deep red at the stone, sugary, rich, and vinous.” 


| much above the average in size. 


Fig. 48.—BEstwooD LODGE. 


The borders are made with the natural soil of the locality, 
which is a very light sandy loam, with the addition of a little 
manure. There was a splendid crop on every one of the trees 
this season, and this is the case every year, the fruit being 
During the timeit is swelling 
the borders are supplied with large quantities of cow-dung 
water, and just after the fruit is formed the entire surface of 
the border is sprinkled over with a good dose of salt, which 
is watered into the soil, and Mr. Edmonds says he finds it to 
be one of the best manures that can be applied to Peaches, 
and the enormous size of the fruit proves his assertion to be 
correct. s 

The next division is planted as a vinery with Lady Downe’s, 
Black Alicante, and Trebbiano. The latter is considered to*be 
a superior late white Grape when well ripened, but it is found 
to take a great deal of heat to accomplish this properly. There 
was a fine crop in this house. The next house in the range 
is the centre one, and it is erected in the form of span-roofed 
greenhouse, running north and south, and therefore projecting 
from the others. It was well filled with Geraniums, Liliume, 
and other softwooded plants, which render the greenhouse 
attractive in summer, ‘The north end of the house is a stone 
wall with climbers growing against it, Heliotropes being 
amongst the principal, as yielding sweetly-scented flowers 
nearly all the year round when planted out, and the flowers 
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are much valued in a cut state. Acacia lophantha is another 
plant grown as a climber, here its graceful leaves being found 
to form an excellent substitute for Fern fronds in the flower 
vases. Proceeding onwards through the greenhouse we come 
to an early Hamburgh house. The fruit being nearly all cut 
I can only remark on. the highly promising wood for next 
year’s crop; but more can be said of the next division, which 
is planted with Muscat of Alexandria. The bunches here 
were models in form, their average weight running from 3 lbs. 
to 5 lbs., and the colour of the berries was an exquisite golden 
amber. I have not seen finer Muscat fruit this season, the 
finish being exceedingly perfect in every respect. The end 
division is planted with Black Alicante, Lady Downe’s, Mrs. 
Pinee, and Barbarossa, all bearing excellent crops. Complaints 
are not unfrequently heard of Barbarossa being shy in showing 
fruit. It was the same here for the first two years after it was 
planted, but ever since it became what may be termed estab- 
lished it has never failed to show many more bunches than 
were wanted. The Alicantes in this house were particularly 
fine, both berries and bunches being above the average in size, 
and the colour and bloom very perfect. 

Crossing a walk from this house there is a lean-to stove 
against the opposite wall. This structure is filled with a very 
choice and healthy lot of Ferns, fine-foliaged plants, and all 
other subjects generally found in a well-managed stove. As 
in most places of any great extent, there are ranges of forcing 
houses and pits on the outside of the garden wall. Pines are 
well grown in one of these houses, the old Queen being the 
variety chiefly cultivated. Cucumbers are also grown both 
summer and winter. Telegraph is the favourite variety at all 
seasons. A large quantity of small stove and other plants for 
the house or room decoration are also grown here. Melons 
are cultivated in low pits, Colston Basset being preferred 
before any other sort. In the reserve ground there were large 
quantities of plants growing for winter decoration, such as 
Chrysanthemums, Salvias, &c. There were also many Sola- 
nums planted out in a border. These are raised from seed 
in spring, and they bear abundance of their ornamental berries 
in autumn. ~ Strawberries are forced in considerable numbers. 
Keen’s Seedling is the variety used for supplying the earliest 
fruit in March, and President follows further on. 

The wall which surrounds the kitchen garden is of the most 
substantial description, and it is well covered with finely 
trained fruit trees. Peaches do exceedingly well on a southern 
aspect ; and although Royal George does best, Noblesse, Bel- 
legarde, and Barrington always furnish good crops. Prince 
of Wales has been one of the best Plums this year, and in a 
general way Green Gage is the most certain cropper. The 
Purple Gage also does well here. Its flavour is similar to the 
green one, and on this account it is well worth growing as a 
dessert fruit. As in many other cases the fruit crop in general 
is much below the average here this season, Lord Suffield and 
Cox’s Orange Pippin being the only varieties carrying anything 
like a full crop of Apples. The kitchen garden extends to 
some six or seven acres, and is replete with all the kinds of 
vegetables belonging to this department. Asparagus, Seakale, 
and such like are largely forced throughout the winter. There 
was a large quarter planted with Veitch’s Autumn Giant Cauli- 
flower; and here, as everywhere else, nothing can approach it 
as a Cauliflower, its fine large white heads being cut out of 
doors in excellent condition up to Christmas, when Snow’s 
White Broccoli comes in. The edges of the principal walks in 
the kitchen garden are planted as ribbon borders, and high- 
class culture and good order is everywhere visible, which is 
alike creditable to Mr. Edmonds and his noble employer, whose 
taste and interest in horticulture is worthily exemplified in 
many ways about Bestwood.—M. 


VALLOTA PURPUREA AS A BEDDING PLANT. 


THERE are @ great number of novelties which adorn the 
flower garden, but I am not acquainted with any equal to the 
Vallota purpurea. To appreciate this gem it must be seen 
planted out, and I have proved this plant to be one of decided 
merit and well deserving a place in every flower garden. 

We had one small bed which contained twelve clumps of 
bulbs, and being anxious to increase the plants I took the bulbs 
up on the 1st of March of this year, and carefully separated 
each clump into three parts, making thirty-six plants, with 
which I planted two beds, using a composition of two parts 
loam, one part decayed dung, and the remaining part of leaf 
soil and coarse sand thoroughly mixed together. I placed 


Some sand round each plant, and covered the bulbs with the 
soil above mentioned to the depth of 2 inches, finishing with 
a slight covering of sand on the surface. The result has been 
all one could expect. The plants have been a blaze of bloom 
for the last six weeks, and there are now ninety spikes of per- 
fect flowers on each bed. 

The foliage is of a dark green colour and quite ornamental 
in itself. It dies to the surface in November, and makes its 
appearance again the following April. Those beds have been 
much admired by all who have seen them at Muckross, Co. 
Kerry, Ireland.—A. CampBELu. 


MILTONIA CUNEATA. 


Tue Miltonias constitute a genus of handsome Orchids. The 
name was given in honour of Earl Fitzwilliam, who was an 
ardent admirer of plants of this nature. They are mostly 
natives of Brazil, and consequently require a warm stove tem- 


Fig. 49.—Miltonia cuneata. 


perature, especially during the season of growth. If given 
heat and a moist atmosphere few Orchids grow more freely or 
flower more profusely, and their richly coloured flowers are 
admirable for cutting and the furnishing of vases, &c. The 
plants will grow either in baskets or in pots; if in the latter it 
is necessary that they be potted very high—that is, the pots 
should be nearly filled with crocks; and the material, very 
fibrous peat, sphagnum, and charcoal, should be made to form 
a cone above the rim of the pot. The creeping stems from 
which the pseudobulbs grow should be pegged to the surface 
of the compost with small hooked pegs, and with good cul- 
tivation the plants will increase in size rapidly. If grown in 
baskets the plants require much the same treatment as Stan- 
hopeas as to heat, moisture, and rest. The species vary con- 
siderably in the size and colour of their flowers, but all are 
attractive and worthy of culture. M. spectabilis is white and 
violet, and is, as its name implies, very showy, as also are its 
darker varieties atropurpurea and colorata. M. candida has 
a white lip and yellow and brown sepals,.while M. cuneata, the 
wedge-lipped Miltonia, is yellow and purple. The plants being 
epipbytal grow perhaps best in baskets, and will flourish in 
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any plant stove where the summer temperature ranges from 
60° to 90°, and the winter temperature 55° to 60°. 


SCUTELLARIA MOCINIANA. 


Ix late summer and autumn few plants in the stove are more 
attractive than this, and none are of easier culture. It is an 
erect-stemmed herb, with deep green, lanceolate acuminate, in- 
distinctly toothed leaves, and numerous large, erect, slightly 
curved, tubular flowers in terminal crowded racemes of @ 
bright scarlet colour, with the inside of the lip yellow, and, 
enduring several days, is very useful for cutting and decorative 
purposes. The plant attains to a height of 12 to 15 inches, 
or rather is best kept as dwarf as possible, as, like many 
others, it is spoiled when its lower leaves are lost. To keep it 
dwarf it requires to be kept in a light position and at a mode- 
rate distance from the glass, though my plants are 3 or more 
feet from it. 

Cuttings of the young growths—two joints and the growing 
point—inserted around the sides of a 4-inch pot, three or five 
in a pot, in early April, strike root freely in bottom heat and a 
close, moist, shaded atmosphere, using sandy soil. When 
rooted they may be inured to light and air by degrees and 
withdrawn from the bottom heat, removing to the stove when 
hardened off. When the pots are filled with roots shift into 
6 or 7-inch pots if three in a pot, or if five to 8-inch pots, 
draining moderately but efficiently, using a compost of turfy 
loam three parts and one-third leaf soil, with a free admixture 
of silversand. They require to be well supplied with water, with 
a moist but well-ventilated atmosphere, being sprinkled over- 
head morning and evening. After the middle of June they will 
do as well or better in a cold pit, kept of course at a stove 
temperature by early closing, and in this position they are the 
better if slightly shaded in the hottest part of the day in very 
bright hot weather. The plants may be removed to the stove 
early in September. Each shoot will give a terminal head of 
ae very effective as bright scarlet flowers are in artificial 
ight. 

After flowering the plants should be kept rather dry over 
the winter, but the dryness is to be that of an herbaceous 
plant, and not the dryness accorded bulbs and deciduous lig- 
neous plants, as compared with which they require to be moist. 
In March the shoots may be cut down to two joints, and the 
plants be kept rather dry until fresh shoots are made an inch 
or two long, and then repotting and some disrooting must be 
done, removing the old soil, repotting in the same size of pot, 
and in June transferring to a larger pot or kept in the same, 
feeding with weak liquid manure. It requires no stakes, being 
stiff in growth, and yet in too much heat it grows leggy, and 
may then require stakes. The shoots should not be stopped, 
at least not after May, as the flowers are produced by the 
points of the shoots. 

Of such decorative value and so easy of culture is this plant 
that it should be grown by everybody having a cool stove or 
warm greenhouse, succeeding admirably in an intermediate 
house.—G. A. 


GREASY COAT APPLE. 


I am inclined to think that the Apple described by ‘‘J., 
Lincolnshire,” on page 298, and known by him as Transparent 
Codlin, is identical with my Greasy Coat. I believe it is as he 
describes, conical, and I think somewhat five-sided, but it is 
seven years since I saw any, so my view is rather a distant one. 
The principal difference between us is in the colour; I never 
saw it flushed, but occasionally striped with red. By the way, 
I have only seen it in Lincolnshire. If not known generally I 
can only say it ought to be. Could not “J., Lincolnshire,” 
supply grafts at the proper season ?—J. J., Lancashire. 


HORTICULTURAL OLUB. 


THERE was a very full meeting of the members of the Club 
at their usual monthly dinner on Wednesday the 5th inst. 
After dinner an interesting discussion took place on the plan 
proposed by Mr. George I’. Wilson, of adding a large number 
of guinea subscribers to the Royal Horticultural Society when 
De separation takes place between it and the Commissioners 
of 1851. 

Bunches of Venn’s Black Muscat and Standish’s Ascot 
Citronelle were submitted to the members. The former was 
pronounced not to be the same as Muscat Hamburgh, as has 


been asserted; and the latter pronounced a most delicious 
Grape, especially deserving of cultivation, as it can be grown 
where the Black Hamburgh succeeds. 

Samples of Comte de Lamy, a fine but not sufficiently known 
October Pear, were submitted, and it, too, was pronounced 
worthy of more general cultivation, the tree being a most cer- 
tain bearer and the fruit of delicious flavour. 

Messrs. G. F. Wilson of Heatherbank, Weybridge, F. Bell 
of Norwich, and George Jackman of Woking, were admitted 
members. 


MR. PEARSON’S GERANIUMS. 


In answer to “J. H.” on page 298. I have not yet tried 
Brutus or Mulberry. Mrs. W. Brown has been too coarse in 
growth with me this year, but I think most of the plants 
were spring-struck instead of being struck in the autumn, and 
consequently were not well matured or pinched-back; for one 
great merit which properly prepared plants have over the 
ordinary run of bedding-out plants wintered in cold frames or 
hastily struck in the spring, is that the growth is so much 
better ripened and matured, that instead of merely making 
growth when first put out they immediately begin flowering, 
and this habit of blooming once established they seldom make 
coarse or rank growth afterwards. I have noticed also that 
many kinds of Geraniums grow less rampant year by year. 
The more recently a plant has been raised from seed the more 
likely it is torun into coarse growth. But this is a digression. 

Charles Smith is a very fine crimson scarlet, and is one 
which I was going to mention as very promising, but I had not 
enough plants of it this year to bed it, and it seems to mo to 
be almost identical with the Rev. J. F. Atkinson, just as Edward 
Sutton and Sir James Outram are so nearly alike that for all 
practical purposes they might be planted in the same bed to- 
gether. I have not very much more to add about bedding 
plants for this year. In a trial bed of twelve sorts, planted 
round the outside of a large oval bed, there are some which are 
likely to be very good. Mrs. Huish is of the Lord Palmerston 
type of colour, with very large trusses and a free bloomer, a 
magenta crimson with a violet tinge on the petals. Lady 
Stanhope is somewhat of the colour of the old Trentham Rose, 
alias Lady Middleton, hut deeper, with large trusses and erect 
growth of flower stems. This has also made a first-rate pot 
plant, one which I exhibited when only a year and a half old, 
having made a very fine exhibition plant. Lucy Bosworth, a 
beautiful shade of soft pink, will do better as a pot plant than 
in beds, where it is very good in fine weather, but will not 
stand rain, but it is beautiful in pots. The same may be said, 
too, of Lady Byron, another pink, a rather deeper shade. Sir 
H. Stanhope, a fiery dark crimson (somewhat like Rey. J. F. 
Atkinson and Charles Smith), has done very well indeed; the 
form of the flower and the size would quite enlist for it the 
sympathies of the florist. The above are all of them raised 
by the late Mr. Pearson, as indeed I may say, with but few ex- 
ceptions, are all the best Geraniums I have now in my garden. 

Many of the more recent introductions, as John Gibbons, 
Miss Strachan (salmon), and many others, while preserving 
their Nosegay type in size of trusses and profusion of flowers, 
have all the qualities of florist flowers in shape, size, and 
smoothness of pips, and possess the great advantage over the 
true florist type that the petals do not drop, like those of Jean 
Sisley and others, from hot sun. I noticed, especially one 
week during the very hot weather at the commencement of 
August, that the whole of the ground round the edge of the 
bed of Jean Sisley was covered with petals which had fallen 
from the flowers, while none hardly had fallen from the 
Hybrid Nosegays. 

I will now conclude these remarks with again recommend- 
ing Ageratum Countess of Stair as one of the best bedding 
plants I have yet seen, and a great improvement upon any 
other Ageratum; and also a Lobelia called Alpha, which [ 
had sent to me on trial, and which has been exceedingly good. 
I believe it to be a cross between Little Gem and Specioga, 
combining the habit of the two, making good foliage and 
growth as well as bloom. The colour is a bright deep blue, 
not so dark as Lustrous.—O, P. Pzacu. 


GOLDEN OHAMPION GRAPE. 
Tus finest of all Grapes has been a puzzle ever since Mr. 
Thomson first introduced it, I have been more fortunate than 
others; but this year proper precautions were not taken in 
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protecting the roots against rain. The consequence was, after 
aslight deluge the whole of the fine bunches excepting three 
were destroyed in a few days, the absorption of moisture being 
too rapid for the delicate skin of the berries. Immediately I 
observed the splitting I had the covering put on the border, 
but it was too late. It was the case of locking the stable after 
the steed had been stolen. I have referred to three bunches 
in which there was not a berry split or spotted; and although 
the accident alluded to occurred a month since, these bunches 
still hang on the Vine in fine condition, azd will apparently 
hang as long as the bunches on the other Vines. ‘The cause 
is this: I mentioned in an article some months since that I 
grew laterals and tied them to the old stem, having proved 
that these produce finer Grapes than those from spurs. It is 
on one of these laterals that the three bunches are now hang- 
ing, and the cause of their not being split or spotted is no 
doubt the abundance of leaves on this lateral exhaling the 
moisture as fast as it was absorbed.—OBSERVER. 


NEW BOOK. 


A Plain and Easy Account of British Fungi, with especial 
reference to the Esculent and Economic Species. By M. C. 
Coors, M.A., LL.D. Coloured Plates, &c. Hardwicke and 
Bogue, London. 

Tuts is the third edition, which tells that it is useful; and 
this extract from the preface epitomises its contents :— 

‘“‘When it is remembered that at the present time scarcely 
less than four thousand species of Fungi are found to inhabit our 
islands, it must be conceded that a small volume like this can 
only pretend to serve as an introduction to more elaborate 
works. In one sense, however, the present volume may be re- 
garded as ample, since it contains, as its main feature, observa- 
tions on the edible and poisonous kinds, with the best advice 
which could be afforded for their discrimination.” 

The following note is of one of the most showy and highly 
useful of our native Fungi, but one that the ignorant avoid :— 

“One would imagine from the name (Lactarius deliciosus) 
given to the-reddish-orange Fungus found in almost every Fir 
plantation, that it would be a treasure to an epicure; and so 
indeed it is, if the testimony of Sir J. Smith is to be received, 
that ‘‘it really deserves its name, being the most delicious 

Mushroom known.” A gentleman of our acquaintance says that 

whenever he finds them he considers himself possessed of the 

greatest treat which the fungoid world has to offer; but that, 
having made their virtues known to his neighbours, it is now 
but seldom that he has the good fortune to enjoy them.” 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


We are informed that the seed stores, packing sheds, &c., 
of Mr. Dancer, market gardener and seed-grower at Fulham, 
were last week DESTROYED BY FIRE, and a considerable quantity 
of seed and Potatoes were consumed. The fire spread to the 
adjoining premises of Munster House and destroyed some 
stabling. The origin of the fire is not known. 


One of the finest of autumn-flowering border plants is 
ANEMONE JAPONICA ALBA. We have recently seen this plant 
in several gardens, and can only wonder that its number is 
not greatly increased. It is a plant which should be found 
everywhere, for its stateliness and purity render it attractive, 
and its hardiness and accommodating nature recommend it to 
all admirers of hardy border flowers. The plants continue a 
long time in beauty, and the flowers are extremely valuable 
for indoor decoration. 


— Mk. Lovet, Weaverthorpe, York, writes as follows on 
DESTROYING WASPS’ NESTS :—'‘ When you know the wasps are 
allin the nest take a lighted fusee and some tobacco, place it 
in the nest as far down as possible, and the tobacco smoke will 
then suffocate the wasps. I have tried this system and found 
it to be very cheap and effective.” 


—— Aw extensive grower of fruits in Lincolnshire states 
that he was informed at the time of purchasing Domino APPLE 
ten years ago that it was ‘‘a seedling from Keswick Codlin, 
which it much resembles. It bears well, but is rather subject 
to mildew, and, like several of our best bush and pyramid 
trees, will soon kill itself if allowed to fruit too soon. This is 
a rock upon which thousands of miniature fruit trees are 
wrecked. I have tried the experiment of early fruiting, and 
have killed scores of trees. They were put into a hospital 
row, but, with very rare exceptions, they never recovered. 
Cox’s Orange Pippin, the best of all dessert Apples, is very im- 


patient of being transplanted ; it, like Lord Burghley, is sub- 
ject to canker and mildew. Asa rule, the better the fruit the 
more liable to both. Beurré Superfin is the most difficult to 
move of any Pear that I know.” 


— In the small but attractive conservatory of Mr. Brassey 

at Preston Hall we lately noticed a very fine specimen of 
WITsENIA corymBosa. This is a very distinct and ornamental 
couseryatory plant. It belongs to the natural order of Iridacezx, 
and bears terminal clusters of blue Statice-like flowers, which 
remain a long time in beauty. As well by the attractive colour 
of its flowers and their great profusion, and also the singular 
growth of the plant, it is worthy of notice and of culture. 
Mr. Brassey’s plant is a well-furnished specimen 3 to 4 feet in 
diameter. 
For imparting a distinct feature in the foliage of shrub- 
beries the Sra Bucrruorn is a desirable low-growing deciduous 
tree worthy of notice. The colour of its foliage is quite dis- 
similar to that of any other hardy tree, and approaches the 
bluish tint of Eucalyptus globulus. The Sea Buckthorn (Hip- 
pophae rhamnoides) forms a bush-like tree 12 to 15 feet in 
height, and its slender foliage is very elegant. It is a conspi- 
cuous tree in the front belts of shrubberies. It is perfectly 
hardy, and grows freely in any common garden soil either on 
the seacoast or in the inland counties. Its singular name is 
derived from hippos a horse, and phao to destroy, in reference 
to the suppoged poisonous nature of its seeds. When berries 
are desired both male and female plants must be planted, for 
the Sea Buckthorns are dicecious. 


Writine in ‘‘ The Gardener” on destroying the VINE 
MILDEW by a preparation discovered by Mr. Speed, Mr. W. 
Thomson of Clovenfords states—‘‘I had a good opportunity 
when at Chatsworth recently of testing Mr. Speed’s specific. 
Same pot Vines had borne early crops of Grapes, and were 
infested with mildew. I took the spray-distributor and applied 
a small portion of the liquid to a leaf that was covered with 
mildew, and it vanished in a moment. I then syringed the 
leaf, and came back in an hour and examined it with a glass. 
There was not a trace of the parasite to be seen, though its 
effects were visible on the leaf. I then tried another leaf, and 
did not wash the stuff off the leaf as before, and the resuit 
was exactly the same. During the three days I was at Chats- 
worth I repeated the experiment often, always with the same 
results; and when I left the leaves were still completely free 
from the parasite, and no way injured by the liquid. i cer- 
tainly never saw a more successful remedy applied before, and 
Mr. Speed should either make the remedy known or place it. 
within the reach of Grape-growers.”’ 


Tue extensive park surrounding Keddleston Hall, near 
Derby, abounds with many of the LARGEST TREES IN THE COUNTY. 
The Oaks especially are of extraordinary magnituds, and re- 
mind one very forcibly of the celebrated giants on the Duke 
of Portland’s domains at Welbeck, and those of Earl Manvers 
at Thoresby. Some of them are very old and have that half- 
leafless rugged appearance so picturesque and venerable-looking 
in park scenery. Others are in the most robust health, as will 
be readily conceived when we state that it is computed many 
of them contain as much as 1100 feet of sound timber. 


— One of the American journals says that ‘‘it has puzzled 
many people to decide why the dark wood so highly valued 
for furniture should be called Roszwoop. Its colour certainly 
does not look much like a Rose, so we must look for some other 
reason. Upon asking we learn that when the tree is first cut 
the fresh wood possesses a very strong Rose-like fragrance, 
hence the name. There are half a dozen or more kinds of 
Rosewood trees. The varieties are found in South America 
and in the East Indies and neighbouring islands. Sometimes 
the trees grow so large that planks 4 feet broad and 10 feet 
in length can be cut from them. These broad planks are 
principally used to make the tops to pianofortes. When 
growing in the forest the Rosewood tree is remarkable for its 
beauty ; but such is its value in manufactures as an ornamental 
wood, that some of the forests where it once grew abundantly 
now have scarcely a single specimen. In Madras the Govern- 
ment has prudently had great plantations of this treeset out in 
order to keep up the supply.”” The Rosewood is Physocalymna 
floribunda, and it is entitled to the specific name from the 
excessive number of its red flowers, which, when fully expanded, 
render it a splendid object. 

— Iris known that the srwacE WATER OF Paris is utilised 
for irrigation of the plain of Gennevilliers. Apropos of asser- 
tions that have often been made, that this would seriously 
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injure the health of the neighbouring population, the Bulletin 
Francais hes lately published some interesting facts. It was 
in 1868 that the method was brought into operation. In 1866 
the population of Gennevilliers had reached the number of 
2052 inhabitants. Dividing the series of years since then into 
two periods, it is found that the average annual mortality in 
the first period was fifty-two persons; in the second, forty- 
six. Not a great difference, indeed, but it is sufficient to 
prove that when the irrigations acquired their greatest extent 
the mortality did not increase, but rather diminished. Since 
1872 there had been in the commune twenty-seven cases of 
intermittent fever, but all without exception have been in the 
neighbourhood of a lake into which the waters of the village 
flow, and on its north side. They are probably due to this 
jake, not to the irrigations. Again, when the sewage irrigation 
commenced, the hamlet of Gressillons, which is in the middle 
of the irrigated land, had fewer than forty inhabitants; it 
now numbers 327, and its sanitary state is excellent; there has 
not been a single case of intermittent fever. It may be added 
that the workmen employed in the irrigation live in the heart 
of this supposed centre of infection. There are thirty-five of 
them, and some have worked for eight years there, yet they all 
enjoy exgellent health. The water of wells sunk in the plain 
of Gennevilliers is perfectly clear and limpid, though it is 
gertain that it comes from infiltration of liquid which has not 
been absorbed by the plants or by the soil. This water, treated 
with permanganate of potash, has not been found to contain 
any organic matters.—(World of Science.) 


EXHIBITING POTATOES. 


Tam not a disappointed exhibitor, as I did not compete in 
the classes at the Alexandra Palace Show; I have therefore 
the less hesitation in noticing the way in which many of the 
Potatoes were staged and the manner in which they were 
judged. 

I went to the Show for the purpose of gathering information, 
such as would enable me on some future occasion to stage col- 
lections to the best advantage. I wished to know whether I 
should select tubers large or of medium size; also whether they 
should be simply washed, or whether they should be polished 
and buttered for the Judges’ inspection. I went at some cost 
and distance, and I went hopefully, but I have returned per- 
plexed and disappointed. 

To begin with the dressing of the tubers. I am inclined to 
think that the Scotch polish found favour in the eyes of the 
Judges, and that had it not been for the gloss—the varnishing 
and burnishing which the tubers had received in the premier- 
prize collection, that they would not have won their position. 
{ think so for this reason: By far the majority of on-lookers 
—and most of these competent gardeners—on being appealed 
to as to which collection was most suitable for the dinner table, 
considered that the medium-sized tubers of Mr. Pink were 
preferable to the large produce from Mr. Porter. On the score 
of appearance, however, the Scottish collection undoubtedly 
bore the palm. 

Now there is as much difference between Potatoes which 
have been prepared by Scotch polish and others which have 
been simply washed, as there is between a pair of boots which 
have been oiled and another pair ‘‘ shined” with the best ‘‘ Day 
and Martin.” I made several inquiries as to the mode adopted 
in polishing Potatoes. ‘‘ Oh! it’s the soil they are grown in,” 
says one—he was a canny Scotchman. But others were less re- 
ticent, and from one who had assisted in polishing I gathered 
that the tubers after being well washed !are smartly rubbed 
with @ coarse cloth, are then doctored with new milk, and are 
again smoothed with the hand or some soft material. My 
informant also said that occasionally butter was used, but he 
regarded new milk as the best ‘‘ Potato polish.’ Certain it is 
that many of the prize tubers had been operated upon with 
something besides pure water, and I can further say that after 
trying the recipe above given it produced the same appearance 
on the Potatoes as that borne by so many of the tubers at the 
Exhibition in question. 

In thus polishing their produce the exhibitors infringed no 
rules, the only stipulation was that the tubers must be washed, 
and the polishers have the justification that the Judges in most 
instances awarded them the prizes. How far the practice is 
worthy of encouragement is another question. If it is legitimate 
to impart an artificial gloss by the application of a substance 
foreign to the nature of the Potato, is it not equally permissible 
to ‘dress’? a flower, or add a tint to an Apple or Pear? 
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A short time ago I read that a fine collection of quilled 
Asters was disqualified because they had been dressed with 
flour, and I further read the opinion of a good authority that 
dressing of flowers is permissible by removing from them any- 
thing which marred their beauty, but to add anything to them 
is culpable and should not be tolerated by judges. 

In the latest fashion of dressing Potatoes for exhibition it 
is clear that something is added to them, and that the “‘ gloss”’ 
which ‘catches the eye” is produced artificially. Observe, I 
do not find fault with the Judges, and I am perfectly satisfied 
that their awards fell where they did, simply because no rule 
was infringed ; but in future I cannot help thinking that for 
the sake of simplicity and uniformity it would be well that the 
tubers should simply be washed, and that no grease or polish 
should be added to them. Intending exhibitors would then 
know what to do; but at present they do not know how far 
polishing may extend, or whether suddenly and without notice 
it may be discountenanced by the Judges. 

I should like to hear the opinions of some of the gentlemen 
who acted as Judges at the late Show, whether doctoring of 
the tubers should be prohibited or permitted. 

Next, as to size of tubers. It is clear that a standard is 
necessary, for some judges award the palm to Potatoes which 
are beyond all doubt too large for any gentleman’s table, while 
other judges allow correct table size to weigh considerably in 
their deliberations. It was impossible to gather from the awards 
at the Alexandra Show whether large or medium-sized tubers 
should be selected, because the Judges in some classes awarded 
the prizes to large, and others to comparatively small tubers. 
That much depends on the individual fancy of a judge is 
certain from the fact that the same exhibitor must stage—say, 
for the best dish of a given variety, one dish of large, another 
of medium size, and another of comparatively small tubers to 
‘‘make sure of a place.’ Surely such a mode of guesswork is 
not satisfactory, and it cannot be regarded as impossible that 
those who give special attention to the showing and judging of 
Potatoes cannot make some definite provision that Potatoes 
to win must be of presentable size for placing on a well-furnished 
dinner table. : 

Ai present the standard of size is not in any way defined, 
and the awards at the great Show have only added to the 
general perplexity on this point. If the Judges were gentle- 
men’s gardeners they must have known that they could not 
have placed many of the dishes which found favour in their 
eyes on their employers’ tables. The question of size may be 
@ difficult point to determine, but surely a man who has been 
sending Potatoes to table for, it may be, a quarter of a century, 
knows that a tuber which is large enough to fill a plate is not 
such as will do credit to his choice in the estimation of the 
guests at the table. 

Unless Potatoes fulfil the conditions for which they are 
primarily?cultivated they cannot, I think, be considered per- 
fect. Prizes should only ‘be awarded to perfect dishes, and we 
look to Potato exhibitions and judges to show us the standards 
of perfection, but hitherto we have looked in vain. Since the 
two great shows at the Alexandra Palace growers are more 
perplexed than ever; they do not know what sizes to select, 
and how far dressing is a virtue or a bane. These are ques- 
tions worthy of consideration and discussion which may tend 
to assist [both judges and exhibitors, and enlighten many.— 
A Pozzurp VisiTor. 


NOTES on VILLA ano SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


KitcHen GarpEen.—See to the planting-out of Cabbages for 
spring use as fast as plants can be obtained, because the weather 
at present is so favourable for them to establish themselves. 
This is such a usefal vegetable that it can hardly be planted out 
at the wrong time, and if plants are planted on good ground 
where they grow quickly they can be used in quite a young 
state; therefore the plants may be put out thickly now, say a 
foot apart in the rows, and this will allow of every other plant 
being taken out for winter use, leaving the rest to heart in the 
spring. Something depends upon the sorts used. If a large- 
growing sort is grown the plants must not be planted so closely 
together, but just so that they will be finally left at a regular 
distance sufficient to produce good-sized Cabbages. Those left 
in the seed bed and which are not wanted for filling-up during 
winter may be planted out in spring, and will be certain to be 
useful. 

Lettuces must be planted out under walls and sheltered places 
as space can be provided, and another small bed of seed should 
be sown. The plants from this sowing may not ali thrive, but 
when we consider that in the autumn and sometimes the early 
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part of the winter the weather is mild, there is a chance of 
Saving some to make up for any deficiency in previous crops. 
‘Onions for pulling small should be thinned a little, but not so 
much as they are for summer growth: all that is expected being 
to procure sufficient for use in salads. Preparations must be 
made for storing all salad crops which are advanced in growth, 
for the mild weather will make the plants so tender that a 
sudden frost will cause them to decay; a dry and airy place 
will suit them well if they are taken up with a little earth to 
their roots and if they are not in any way injured by removal. 

Fruit GarpEN.—Let the ground where fruit trees are to be 
planted this autumn be drained and trenched, and if necessary 
have some fresh soil added; then the trees can be planted 
early, which is much better than deferring their planting till a 
later period. By planting early the roots can make a, little 
progress this autumn, and the trees do the better for it during 
next summer. MRoot-pruning may be commenced very soon 
on all over-luxuriant or unfruitful trees; they will then make 
fresh roots to enable them to pass through the winter safely. 
New plantations of Currants and Gooseberries may be made, as 
well as Raspberries, as soon as ground can be made ready for 
them. This should be deeply trenched and well manured ; Goose- 
berries and Raspberries require more manure than Currants to 
grow them fine. Gather and store all kinds of fruit as the 
weather will allow, and do it carefully, for though it is at all 
times necessary for fruit of fine quality to be gently handled,’ 
this year it is particularly so on account of its being scarce. 

Fiowrr GarpEn.—Beds and borders will now need frequent 
attention to keep them neat and clean, and a watch must be 
kept for all plants that turn yellow so that their stems may be 
cut down, marking the places so that the roots may be found 
when wanted. Hollyhocks must be cut down to within a few 
inches of the ground, and if strong and more are wanted the 
stools may be parted. They must be taken up and the earth 
carefully shaken from their roots, and the plants cut-up with as 
little mutilation as possible into as many pieces as are safe to 
grow. There must be a good heart to each, and all be planted 
in a store bed to attain strength before finally planting them 
where they are to flower, and if there are any young shoots 
cuttings may be now made of them and rooted one in # pot in 
gentle heat.—THomas Recorp. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Owr1ne to the mild weather and recent rains weeds are grow- 
ing apace. We have been digging vacant ground, and where 
the weeds were small turning them down underneath the sur- 
face. We have not yet lifted the crops of Carrots, Beet, Parsnips, 
&c., the weather being as yet so mild that nearly all crops are 
in full growth. The night temperature ranges about 50°, rising 
above 70° occasionally in the daytime. When frosts set in 
the roots will be stored during fine days. A good plan is to 
place a layer of roots and sand alternately in a cool shed, where 
the roots will keep well and are easily obtained in severe 
weather. All roots must be lifted with care, for if they are 
bruised or broken decay speedily begins. Some workmen are 
very careless in taking up roots, and are not careful to cut the 
leaves off just at the right place. They ought to be cutoff close 
to the hard substance at the crown, but not into it. 

In ordinary seasons now would be the time to lift and store 
Potatoes for winter use, but the haulm made a second growth 
after the drought; and even before the rains came long root-like 
growths were thrown out from the tubers, at the ends of which 
the second lot of roots were formed. This root-action was in- 
creased tenfold after the rains, and the haulm grew amazingly. 
This second lot of tubers are about the stage that the usual 
crop would have been in July or August, and the skin peels off 
as it would from young unripe Potatoes. It is a question 
whether such Potatoes would do for planting. Some persons who 
have had experience say they are good for the purpose, our own 
experience is against them. A celebrated writer on this very 
subject nearly fifty years ago advocates using unripe tubers for 
seed, as Potatoes allowed to become fully ripe are, he says, more 
subject to the disease called the curl, which is often very detri- 
mental to the crops. Potatoes intended to keep late should also 
be lifted with much care, as each bruise will show a black mark 
when the Potatoes are used in the spring. The usual, and 
perhaps it is the best way to keep them through the winter, is 
to put them into a pit, or “clamp,” as it is called in Essex. A 
shallow level basin is dug out of the ground, the Potatoes are 
carefully placed in it, and they are piled-up in the form of a 
cone or ridge; a quantity of dry clean straw is then laid over 
them, and above all a thickish coating of dry earth. It is best 
to put the tubers away in a dry state. 

It is time to see that some of the earliest heads of Endive are 
blanched. This may be done by bringing all the outer leaves 
together over the centre of the plants and fastening them with 
& strip of matting. We have also used slates, simply placing 


them flat down upon the plants. If any weeds grow up amongst 
the plants it is best to pull them out by hand, as the leaves of 
Endive spread so closely over the surface of the ground: and 
even with the Dutch hoe, unless the workman is very careful, 
particles of soil are introduced into the hearts of the plants. 
We have found strong plants of Lettuce put out in frames at 
this season come in very useful through the winter. The frames 
were placed on a south border and some fine soil put in, in 
which to plant the Lettuce. The plants were carefully lifted 
and had a good supply of fresh air, the lights being drawn off 
when the weather was fine. 
MELONS AND CUCUMBERS. 

It is very good weather still for late Melons. Tho heat is 
easily kept up in houses, and there is sufficient warmth, even 
when the sun does not shine brightly, to allow plenty of ventila- 
tion by day when the fruit is ripening. The ventilators should 
be open a little, and other instructions be attended to as advised 
two weeks ago. We have seen cases of disease amongst Melons 
this year which might perhaps be accounted for by some pecu- 
liarity of the season. The excessive heat which set in all at 
once in July after a dull cold period seemed to have an un- 
favourable effect both on Melons and Cucumbers. Sudden 
charges tell upon the constitution of plants as well as on the 
human frame; and those who have charge of glass houses, 
especially those intended for forcing fruits, must be ever on the 
alert to, as far as they possibly can, mitigate the effects of 
sudden changes. When very hot weather has set in after a dull 
period we have syringed the glass with whiting and water, 
and thrown open all the ventilators, at the same time keeping 
up a good supply of atmospheric moisture. Then the houses 
ought not to be shut up so early nor so close. It is a rule 
with some gardeners to close the ventilators at certain hours, 
and this is often done without due regard to the state of the 
weather. 

After thoroughly cleaning the woodwork and glass of the Cu- 
cumber house, and limewashing the walls, the plants have been 
put out in good soil, but not too rich. We would rather surface- 
dress the plants with rich dressings than overdo the soil with 
manure at planting-out time. Cucumbers require more heat 
than Melons. A low night temperature predisposes Cucumbers 
to disease ; indeed, a celebrated grower told us the other day 
that he has held the terrible disease in check by simply keeping 
up a high temperature and forcing the plants to grow out of the 
malady. The disease was not destroyed, because as soon as the 
temperature was allowed to fall the gummy matter began to 
ooze out from the stems. 

ORCHARD HOUSE. 

This has given us employment during the last week, carrying 
all the pot trees out of doors and taking the Chrysanthemums 
inside. This is a work of no little difficulty, as the house is 
roomy and lofty and the plants large in proportion. The fruit 
trees will have their pots plunged out of doors in fresh cocoa- 
nut fibre. This is the best material for plunging all sorts of 
hardy plants and trees which are exposed to the action of frost 
during the winter months. We plunge the trees to the rim of 
the pots at present, as they will probably require water for a 
few weeks yet. When the frost sets in a few inches of fibre 
will be placed over the pots, and they will thus be secured from 
injury until removed into the house early in January. At that 
time the roots will be found in an active state and ramifying 
abundantly into the fresh material. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

We do not care to have any hardwooded plants out of doors 
after this time, but the weather is so exceptionally mild that the 
plants are much better outside than under glass. However, 
there are no plants out now but Azaleas amongst flowering 
plants. These are always left out until the last, as we require 
them to flower as late as possible in the year. They are kept 
out to retard them, and no more artificial heat is applied than 
is absolutely necessary during winter when they are in the 
greenhouse. Red spider and thrips are equally destructive to 
Azaieas. Ifthe thrips attack the plants during winter itis best 
to destroy the insects by fumigating with tobaccosmoke. Inthe 
summer and autumn, when the plants can be syringed daily, 
these troublesome pests cannot do muchinjury. Some of the 
Boronias, Pimeleas, Statices, &c., if not carefully watched are 
sometimes irretrievably injured from the same cause. Plants 
may sometimes be seen with their leaves dropping off, while 
the puzzled cultivator wonders what can be the matter. Pimelea 
spectabilis is one of the most beautiful of the species, and it is 
worthy of being placed in the most select collection of green- 
house plants, At one time it was very popular as an exhibition 
plant, now it is seldom seen, though it is as easy of cultivation 
as any other plant. The fact is red spider is its desperate 
enemy, and in hot weather the plant must be syringed daily to 
destroy the insects. Statice Holfordii and S. profusa are dis- 
tinct and most valuable plants for decorative purposes and also 
for exhibition. The last-named sort is the most free-flowering 
greenhouse plant we have, and may be had in flower all the 
year round; butif thrips are in the house they will surely find 
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it out. They lodge on the under side of the leaves, and do much | canadensis, alba, excelsa, and Mertensiana, with Cedrus Libani, Deodara, and 


mischief before they are observed sometimes. Fumigating the 
house two or three times at intarvals of a few days is much the 
best way to eradicate them. Mildew is very prevalent amongst 
Heaths, Hedaromas, and many other plants, and it spreads at a 
very rapid rate when the plants are at a distance from the glass, 
or if the houses are not sufficiently ventilated. When the para- 
site has spread to a great extent over the plants, dusting with 
dry flowers of sulphur is not so effectual as mixing the sulphur 
in soft-soapy water, laying the plants on their sidesand thoroughly 
syringing them. Perpetual Carnations have been removed from 
out of doors into the house. If the plants are left out much 
later than this the flower buds are injured and the flowers do 
not open well. The shoots snap off very easily; it is therefore 
necessary to carefully fasten them to sticks as they advance in 
growth.—J. Dovcuas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Hoopes Bros. & Thomas, Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester. 
Pa. U.S.A.—Trade List of Ferns, Orchids, Miscellaneous Plants, 
mee Trees, &c. 

oseph Schwartz, Rue du Repos, 43, 4 la Guillotidre, L 
rpm cane Catalogue af eea: ; P Bog, ewan 

. Elcombe (late Eleombe Brothers), Spring Bridge, Ealing. — 
Catalogue of Dutch and other Flower Boots, is : 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SECRETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


LiverPoon (Chrysanthemums). November 2nd. Mr. R. Wil 
Basnett Street, Church Street, Hon. Sec. Peay. 


japteed (ee Hewtier’s) (Chrysanthemums). November Sth. Col. H. Howell, 
. HEC. 


NoRtHampToN (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. Ww. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 
Brixton Hint (Chrysanthemums). November 17th and 18th. Mr. G. Gold- 


finch, Sec. 
IsLE OF THaneT. August 30th, 1877. Mr. C.D. Smith, Hon. Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,” All correspondence should be directed either to ‘“ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unayvoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. - We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 

ese Ss uA) sqNomtonie “The Landscape Gardener,” published by 


ELECTION OF RosEs.—It was Mr. G. Paul, not Air. W. in- 
ASHEE aS ‘aul, not Air. W. Paul, who was in. 


CaBBaGE Pata (7. G.).—There are ten species, and two of them are 
natives of the West Indies, Areca oleracea and A. exilis. The first-named is 
that which produces eatable tops. 


TULIP-GROWERS.—Mr. J. McMillin asks for their names, and catalogues of 
their Tulips. 2 


ANEMONE (W. BP. L.).—Honorine Jobert is only 2 complimentary name,- 


bestowed to please the raiser’s friend. 
annuals. 


SEEDLING APPLE (J. W. Wooler).—It is a good Apple, but not of remark 
able merit; perhaps it may improve by keeping. 

Rose Losing 17s Bark (Hampshire).—The probable cause is want of 
manure and water. The tree is Acer platanoides, Plane-like Maple. 


List or PEARS AND APPLES (Mrs. Owen Knox).—Pears—baking : Catillac. 
Dessert: Winter Nelis, Apples: Early Harvest, Irish Peach, Kerry Pippin, 
Orange Pippin, Scarlet Nonpareil, Court Pendu Plat, Mannington Pearmain, 
Golden Reinette, Margil, Lodgemore Nonpareil, Wellington, and Cox’s Po- 
mona. The two last named are kitchen Apples. 

List oF Danuias (Novice).—White: Mrs. Henshaw. Blush: Mrs. Eck- 
ford. Primrose: King of Primroses. Orange or Golden Yellow : Toison d’Or. 
Lilae: Mrs. Boston. Crimson: James Service. Purple: James Cocker. 
Puce: Ovid. Maroon: Thomas Goodwin. Black: High Sheriff. Red: 
Bob Ridley. Scarlet: Charles Backhouse. 


SELEcT CONIFERS FOR A Two-acrg Prnetum (A Constant Reader) —Ot 
the Piceas take lasiocarpa, Pinsapo, cephalonica, nobilis, Nordmanniana, pec- 
tinata, grandis,and amabilis. P. Webbiana may answer in such a fayourable 
situation as yours, and it is certainly worthy of a trial. We have several 
thriving young trees of it which we raised from seed brought from the Hima- 
Jayas. Of Pines, take Pinus austriaca, Laricio, pyrepnaica, Benthamiana, 
insignis, macrocarpa, Cembra, ponderora, and excelsa. These are all distinct 
in appearance and form noble trees. Cembra is perhaps the most insignifi- 
cant of them as a small tree, but it becomes most attractive and ornamental 
with age. Ifyou can spare room for sylvestris it will prove quite worthy of 
it, for although go much planted in woods and belts, individual specimens are 
by no means so common aa they should be. Next comes Abies Douglasii, 


We shall like to see your notes on 


atlantica; Araucaria imbricata; Cupressus macrocarpa, C. sempervirens, 
C. Lawsoniana, with its varieties viridis and gracilis; Juniperus virginiana, 
J. chinensis and argentea variegata, J. thurifera, J. venusta, also the two 
striking varieties of virginiana, glauca and pendula. The other kinds of the 
highest excellenceare Wellingtonia gigautea, Thuja Lobbii, Thujopsis borealis 
and T. dolabrata, Libocedras decurrens, Taxodium distichum, Salisburia adi- 
antifolia, Retinospora obtusa and R. pisifera, Arthrotaxis selaginoides, Biota 
japonica, and B. orientalis pyramidalis. Should you wish to form clumps or 
mixed groups of comparatively dwarf kinds, take Biota (Thuja) aurea, B. ele- 
gautissima, Taxus adpressa, Retinospora ericoides, R. leptoclada, R. obtusa 
nana, R. squarrosa, Thuja ericoides, Podocarpus Andina, P. Koraiana, Juni- 
perus tamariseifolia, J. oblonga, J. oblonga pendula, and J. japonica, Biota 
compacta, and Abies Clanbrasiliana. 

Tropmotum Bugs (A Lady Subscriber).—Pot them at once ag they are 
starting to grow, and water sparingly until the soil is well filled with roots. 
The plant is Borage. 


MaNaGEMENT OF VINE BorDER (J. C.B.).—If, as you suggest, the border 
is imperfectly drained and the soil has become sodden, this would account 
for the deterioration of the Grapes. The surface should be forked up now, 
and should be in a rough state until frost sets in, when a dressing of dryish 
manure should be applied. This ought to remain until April, when the 
rough portion should be removed and the remainder be dug-in. When very 
dry weather sets in water the border and again dress with manure. 


STOVE FoR GREENHOUSE (A. S. B.).—Write to the maker you mention, 
and ask him to send the drawings. If the stove has a flue to carry off the 
smoke into the outer air it would answer your purpose. 


Late Metons (N. N.).—Fruits which were as large as walnuts ten days 
ago will now have increased considerably in size, unless, as we expect, & 
majority of theeight upon the plant have shrivelled. Thin them, if not already 
done, to three or four, and by keeping the temperature at 65° at night and 
70° to 75° by day the fruit will ripen in November. We should fill up the 
house with fresh plants of Cucumbers. 

CLIMBERS FOR ExposeD SITUATION (Ianthe).— Thera is no evergreen 
climber except Ivy that will succeed in an exposed position, and the most 
likely sort is the Irish (Hedera Helix canariensis), Cotoneaster microphylla 
and Crategus pyracantha are the most likely to succeed of evergreen plants 
suitable for covering trellises. As deciduous plants, Jasminum nudifioram 
and Clematis montana major would be suitable. 


RatstnG MaNeTTI Stocks (Leo).—In November or December cut the firm 
wood of the current year’s shoots into lengths of 10 to 12 inches, the bottom 
of the shoots or cuttings to be cut transversely below a bud, and the top just 
aboye a bud, removing all the eyes but the two uppermost. The cuttings 
should then be planted, forming a ridge abont 8 inches high, and in the 
centre of this the cuttings are to be putin by taking outa notch longitudinally 
of the ridge, and into this the cuttings are to be placed, leaving one eye only 
above ground, firmly pressing the soil about the cuttings. They may be put 
in 6 inches apart, and 2 feet from row to row. In budding the ridge must be 
levelled so as to expose the main stems of the cutting, and in this, about 
6 inches from the bottom, the buds must be inserted, and as soon after the 
stem is uncovered as practicable. 


Stove yor HgaTING GREENHOUSE (Idem).—We have no experience of a 
vaporising stove, but it is likely that stoves having no funnel will prove in- 
jurious to the plants. 


CRATHGUS ORIENTALIS (R. E. M.).—The “haws” of this are very orna- 
mental from their large size and bright colour; but we are not aware that 
they are used for any kind of confection. We are not aware that they are 
sold in Covent Garden Market. 


PLaxtTinG ForRGRT-ME-NoTs (Idem),— The seedlings should have been 
pricked off so soon as they were large enough to handle. As this has been 
neglected we should plant them out in their blooming quarters, haying some 
in reserve in a sheltered situation to fill up any blanks that may occur during 
winter from the weak condition of the plants. 


WINTERING EcHEVERIAS (Flora).—If the shed be light and safe from 
frost the plants may be placed in sand moderately moist, and the plants wil 
winter safely, but the moisture and heat must not be such as to cause growth. 


Lawn Patcuy (Idem).—Apply salt broadcast, at the rate of ten bushels per 
acre. The fungus will disappear for a time, but its recurrence may be antici- 
pated. Some soils are peculiarly favourable to fungoid growths, especially in 
& dry season, a consequence probably of the presence in the soil of decompos- 
ing vegetable substances. 

PropaGaTING TREE CAaRNaTiIons (W. H.).—Select cuttings of the young 
shoots with two joints and the growing point, cut transversely below the 
lowest joint, removing the leaves from the joint, and insert the cuttings in 
fibrous loam with a third of sand added, placing them in a gentle heat as that 
of a hotbed, keeping moist and shaded from bright sun. They strike readily 
at any season. Tuberous-rooted Begonias should not be cut down until the 
leaves and stems turn yellow. Any light sandy soil is suitable for Rose 
cuttings in the open ground. If too heavy sand may be added, but loam that 
is neither light nor heavy will answer. A barren Camellia should not be cut 
down, but be encouraged to grow. To cut it would only still longer retard its 
flowering. 

PHYTOLACCA DECANDRA (Irish Subscriber).—The readiest mode of increase 
is by seeds sown in spring in light sandy soil, placing the pots in a hotbed, 
pricking off the seedlings when large enough to handle, and planting out after 
being well hardened off in May. Wedo not know that the berries are suit- 
able food for pheasants, our experience being that pheasants are not nearly so 
fond of berries of any kind as is often represented. They are fonder of roots 
—Jeruralem Artichoke and the tops of Cabbageworts—than berries, but seeds 
are their principal diet, varied with insects of various kinds. Pigeons eat the 
berries, and it is said that the flesh from the birds feeding upon them is 
purgative. 

ReEvporTinc BeGcontas (H. S.).—We should not repot the plants which are 
now ceasing flowering until signs of fresh growth are apparent in the spring. 
Water them moderately during the winter, giving just sufficient moisture to 
keep the foliage from flagging; or if they are tuberous-rooted sorts, and die 
down, just keep the soil from becoming dust-dry. 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGonrAS (D. D.).—Gradually reduce water as your 
plants assume their autumnal tints, withholding it almost entirely when the 
stems haye died down. After that let the pots remain in the greenhouse 
until your hotbed and frame is ready, and in that frame start the tubers into 
growth, subsequently removing the plants into the lower temperature of a 
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elose unheated frame or greenhouse. A heated stove is not necessary for 
these plants during the summer. With your conveniences you may grow the 
plants admirably by following the instructions given on page 301. 


PLANTING GLOBE ARTICHOKES AND AspaRAGus (E. R.).—The best time 
for planting is after the crowns have made an inch of growth in the spring, 
taking care that the roots are not dried during removal. Seakale roots may 
be planted immediately the crowns are showing signs of growth. 


New Zeatanp (R. Morgan).—We never give advice as to emigration. 
Write to the Emigration Commissioners, and ask them to send you one of 
their guide books. 

VINES AND PEACH TREES IN GREENHOUSE (A Constant Reader).—You 
ask, Is it advisable to grow Peach trees in a greenhouse with Vines? Woe 
say, Certainly not. By trying to do too much you are likely to do nothing 
well; but, if you do determine to have them, the best sort to plant is Royal 
George. The best black Grape for the greenhouse is Black Hamburgh, and 
the best white Grape Buckland Sweetwater. The best way to warm your 
house would be by fixing a small saddle boiler, and if you want merely to 
keep out the frost three rows of 4-inch pipes would be sufficient. We should 
plant the Vines outside, and train the stem through the wall near the sur- 
face of the ground. 

HARDINESS OF BEGontAs (4 Subscriher).—Provided youcan keep them 
safe from frost, and can start them in a hotbed in spring, having them strong 
by the early part of June, and then planting them out in a sheltered yet 
sunny position, all the kinds you name will succeed; but unless you can com- 
mand those appliances none will thrive except B. Veitchii, which is very 
nearly if not quite hardy. 

Rose Stocks For Buppinc.— Awee” says, that some time last autumn 
& correspondent wrote respecting Briar slips or cuttings as {stocks for Roses, 
and asks him to give the account of his experience of this past season re- 
specting them, and if they were planted as slips with the heel to,\them, and 
other particulars as to time of planting, &e. 

GERANIUM Roots GRuB-FATEN (J. W. M.).—Grubs in the soil will eat 
the roots and lower part of the stems below the surface. A little lime 
stirred into the soil around the plants would protect them. 


Kempton Earty Poraro.—‘&k. K.” wishes to know its‘origin, and if it 
has any synonyms. 

AsPpaRaGus BED ManvRinG (Wimbledon Target).—Put on some thoroughly 
decayed stable dung, and cover it thinly with earth as soon as the stems have 
been cut down. The leaf is of Centaurea candidissima. 


Guass SuurTers (Mrs. M.).—Apply to Mr. James Gray, 80, Danvers Street, 
Paulton Square, London. 


Pine APPLE BLACK-cENTRED (P. L. Bushbury).—It arises from defective 
culture in some way, often from too much moisture, and especially if water 
is applied over the crown. 


TRANSPLANTING AN OLD VINE (Novice).—You give no particulars as to 
the age or size of the Vine. As soou as the leaves fall is a good time for 
transplanting, securing a3 many of the roots as possible, and surrounding 
them with light soil, covering the surface of the ground with manure to 
prevent the frost penetrating. It will be necessary to;prune the Vine much 
closer than if it was not transplanted. 


WIREWORMS IN VINE BorDER (Old Subseriber).—We have not found them 
do any harm to the Vines; but you can destroy them, as they are no good, by 
placing potatoes a few inches below the surface, and examining them 
ovcasionally, when the wireworms can be destroyed. 


Names or Fruits (4. C.)—The Grape is not Golden Champion. It 
appears to be a badJy-coloured Black Hamburgh, but it is not possible to 
name a Grape correctly without seeing a perfect bunch and leaves. (Mrs. 
Shuttleworth).—Sops in Wine. (Knutsford).—1, Sweeny Nonpareil; 2, Down- 
ton Pippin. (A Constant Reader).—6, Beurré Hardy; 48, Glou Morceau; 
92, Van Mons Léon Leclerc. (C. T. H.).—1, Hawthornden; 2, Ravelston 
Pippin. (Devon).—1, Claygate Pearmein; 2, Christie’s Pippin; 3, Carel’s 
Seedling; 4, Downton Pippin; 5, Duchess of Oldenburg; 6, Nelson Codlin. 
(Rev. T. W. H.).—1, Christie’s Pippin ; 2, A cider Apple ?; 8, Striped Beefing; 
4, Mere de Menage; 5, Morning Pippin; 6, Maiden’s Blush. (C. H.).—1, 
Flemish Beauty ; 2, Knight’s Monarch ; 8, Doyenné Gris; 4, Fondante @’Au- 
tomne; 5, White Doyenné; 6, Urbaniste. 

Names or Puanrs (A. Boyle).—Datura arborea. (Subscriber).—Euphorbia 
Cyparissias. (P. B.).—Specimen insufficient. (W. T.).—1, Adiantum his- 
pidulum ; 2, no flowers (a Grass); 3, SelaginellaBraunii; 4, Adiantum macro- 
phyllum. (J. S.).—1, Pteris cretica; 2, cristate form of Filix-fomina; 8, 
Lastrea dilatata; 4 and 5, Filix-foemina; 6, Aspidium falcatum. (4. W. B.).— 
1, Aspidium falcatum; 2, Aspidium aculeatum; 8, Lomaria spicant; 4, Poly- 
Podium pustulatum; 5, Asplenium Fabranum; 6, Gymnogramma L’Her- 
minieri. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE, 


TONBRIDGE WELLS POULTRY SHOW. 


Tis Exhibition was held in connection with the Agricultural 
Association, and was a complete success. The arrangements 
were admirably carried out by the Stewards, the Messrs. Waré, 
who saw to the welfare of the birds and the public. The tents 
were thronged, and the crowd at times was so great that it was 
quite impossible to move. The Judges were Mr. M. Hedley and 
Mr. W. J. Nicholls, who judged together, and turned out a most 
satisfactory lot of awards. The pens were Billett’s of South- 
ampton, and were capitally arranged. 

In Dorkings the first and second cocks were very well grown 
birds, but of rather too silvery a shade for our taste. One of 
them reminded us very much of the cockerel passed at Ipswich 
without notice. Third prize went to Whites in exquisite bloom, 
their only blemish being white earlobes. The best hen in the 
class we thought was in pen 6 (Darby). Buff Cochins were good ; 
& very pretty cockerel anda good hen won first, The former 
was, we believe, the bird first at Bath. The pullet in the second 


pen was capital in colour and of a good shape. In the Variety 
Cochin class a fine pen of White chickens won first. The birds 
were in very good feather and condition. In the second-prize 
pen was one of the best hens (White) we have seen for a long 
time. Dark Brahmas were poor; the first-prize hen only is 
worthy of comment, and she was rather brown. Lights were 
better, and a very smart pair of chickens won first. They were 
good in shape and well shown. Second and third contained 
very neat but rather small cockerels. In the Spanish we noticed 
a good pen of chickens, which took first. Howdans were few 
and fairly good. The first-prize pen contained the Bath cup 
cockerel and a very lovely pullet. The first Créves were very 
fine, the pullet especially large and good. Hamburghs were 
simply miserable, while the Game were a8 much superior. Mr. 
Ward’s cockerels were very smart and well shown, and are 
likely to be heard of again. The Variety class made one of the 
best classes in the Show. First went to the good La Fléche 
chickens, which won second at Ipswich; second went to splen- 
did White-crested Polands; while the third prize was won by 
a very perfect pen of Silkies. The Brown Leghorns in Mr. 
Kitchen’s very highly commended pen were very neat in comb 
and bright in colour. The Sale classes contained some good 
birds, notably so the first Light Brahmas of Mr. Pitt. Bantams 
had only one class, which comprised seventeen entries. A 
splendid pair of Silver-laced were first; small Game second; 
and neat White-booted third; very highly commended (Leno) a 
fairly good pen of Gold-laced. Aylesbury Ducks were good, 
and the Rouens better, the winners being really very fair in 
colour and large. In the Variety Duck class first and second 
went to fancy birds, shown in fine feather; and third to capital 
East Indians of good colour. The Geese and Turkeys were 
good, as they always are here. 

In Pigeons first-class Carriers won most of the prizes. In 
single birds, however, a good White one came in second. We 
give the prize list below :— 


POULTRY.—Dorxinos.—1 and 2, R. Cheesman. 8, R. A. Boissier. Coonins. 
—Cinnamon or Buff.—1,A. Darby. 2 and 8,Mrs. A. Christy. Any other variety. 
—1, Rev. R. S. S. Woodgate. 2 and 8, R. A. Boissier. Branmas.—Dark.— 
1, J. K. Lawther. 3, M. Leno. 8, Rey. J. P. Wright. Light.—l, M. Leno. 
2and8, Capt. W. Savile. SpanisH.—l, J. Hunt. 2and8,J. Francis. Houpans. 
—1 and 2, R. A. Boissier. 8, Miss A. Sharp. Crrves.—l and 8, H. Stephens. 
2, Miss A. Sharp. HambBurcus.—Pencilled.—l, A. Livings. 2, E. Durrant. 
GamE.—Black or Brown Red.—1, W. Foster. 2and 8,A. Warde. Any other 
variety.—l, G. H. Fitz-Herbert. 2, H. Ritchie. ANY OTHER DisTINCT VARIETY. 
—l, H. Stephens. 2,A.Darby. 8, Rev. R. 8.3. Woodgate. SELLING CLassEs. 
—Cock.—1, H. Stephens. 2, R. A. Boissier. 8, F. Evans. Hens.—l, S. Pitt. 
2, A. Darby. 8, R. Cheesman. Pair.—l, 8. Pitt. 9, Rev. R.S, S. Woodgate. 
8, H. Stephens. Banrams.—l, M. Leno. 2, F. C. Davis. 3, Rev. RS. S. 
Woodgate. Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—l,G. Ware. 2, Marchioness Camden. 3,F. EB. 
Arter. Rowen —1l, A. Armold. 2,A. Ward. 8,J.K.uawther. Any other variety. 
—land2,M. Leno. 8,G.8.Sainsbury. GeEs#.—l, G. H. Field. 2,Marchioness 
Camden. 8,A.J.B.Beresford-AHope. Turksbys.—l,A. Warde. 2,Marchioness 
Camden. 38, Marquis of Abergavenny. 

PIGEONS.— Any BrEED.—Pair.—l, H. Stephens. 2 and 3, J. Chandler. 
Single.—1 and 8,J.Chandler. 2, H. Stepbens. 

RABBITS.—1, J. Buss. 2,,C, King. 8, F. Killick. 


NORTHAMPTON PIGEON AND BIRD SHOW. 


Tue fifth Show of the Good Intent Ornithological Society was 
held in the Lecture Hall on October 7th and 9th. Asarule no 
show is better conducted, and as far as was in the power of the 
Committee all was well carried out; but irregularities over 
which they had no control caused such confusion as is seldom 
seen at any show, and no show was ever judged under greater 
difficulties, for at the time the birds should have been penned 
it was found there were about two hundred pens short, and these 
had to be made out of boards and wire netting, and this con- 
tinued far into the afternoon. We think no one ought to under- 
take to supply pens unless quite certain of being able to carry 
out the engagement to the letter. The entries in all sections 
were very large, there being 856 in all, Pigeons averaging eighteen 
in 8 class, and Rabbits a little over twenty-seven in a class, or 
193 Rabbits and 352 Pigeons, this being the most complete suc- 
cess the Society has had. i 

Pigeons.—Pouters headed the list, a White cock in splendid 
form taking the lead, second a Black, and third White. In hens 
first was the White Ipswich cup bird in the finest order, second 
Blue, and third Red. Carrier cocks were a grand lot. First a 
Dun, and second Black, beaten only in neck and style, and third 
Black. In hens first and second were Duns, and third Blacks 
—a capital lot. Carrier cock or hen of this season were very 
good and large entries, the winners being Black. Barbs, first a 
Black hen, second Black cock, and third a Red, a little pinch- 
eyed, but broad in skull. In Tumblers, Short-faced, all the 
winners were Almonds and all cocks. Long-faces were—first 
@ Yellow Bald, second a Red Mottle, and third a Black Bald. 
In foreign Owls first and third White, and second Blue. Owls, 
English, cocks were a large entry, and there were many ex- 
cellent birds, the first extraordinarily short in face, well curved, 
and large in skull; the second longer, but of the true type, both 
Blues, and third a good Silver. Hens were also a good class, 
although some were too spindly in beak, the winners Silver, 
Blue, and Silver respectively. Turbits a large class. First and 
third Silver, and second Blue. Jacobins were uncommonly 
good. First a Red, recond White, and third Yellow. In Dra- 
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goons first was a Silver, and second and third Blues, and all by 
one exhibitor, and of the same type. Dragoons, any other, first 
and second Yellow, and third Grizzle. Antwerps were not so 
good a class, though there were some good birds in both cases. 
In the Variety class first was a Black Trumpeter, second a 
Blondinette, and third a Black Turbiteen. There were two very 
large Selling classes, the firstin both cases being White Pouters. 

Rabbits.—Of these there was such a show as has never before 
been seen for the amount of money offered. Lops were all men- 
tioned with the exception of one crooked-legged specimen. The 
first was a Sooty-fawn Doe, 23 by 4%, without doubt one of the 
most perfect Rabbits ever seen; second a Sooty-fawn buck, 
grand in carriage, with very large head and eye, 23 by 43; third 
a Black-and-white doe, 22} by 5, the rest coming well up to these 
measurements, many being well deserving of prizes. Dutch an 
enormous class of thirty-four, but in quality not first-rate, there 
being very few anything like perfect in marking. The whole of 
the winners were grey. Angoras were a good lot. First a very 
soft-woolled Rabbit, good in all respects, and claimed at the 
catalogue price; second a young one, very good in wool but 
small; and third a fair Rabbit, well groomed, but a little coarse 
in wool. Himalayans were about the most even class in the 
Show, many more deserving prizes beside those that won. In 
Silver-Greys were some very good specimens, and yet none quite 
up to what we have seen. The first most perfect in silvering, 
sharp, and full of ticking, with the slightest inclination to be 
shady on the face; second a little more even, but duller in 
silvering; and third a very even Rabbit, but slightly inclined 
to mealiness. In the Variety class first was a Silver Cream, 
which would be much more properly designated Silver Fawn; 
second about the best Belgian Hare we have yet seen; and third 
also a capital Belgian. The Selling class contained fifty-six 
entries, but on account of the difficulty with the pens before 
referred to it was @ sad medley, and it would have been much 
better had the lot been divided; two extra prizes were, how- 
ever, given. First was a good little Tortoiseshell Dutch, second 
Himalayan, third Silver-Grey ; extra second Tortoiseshell Lop, 
213 by 43. Many of these being excellent bargains. 

Cage Birds.—Clear Yellow Norwich headed the list; the first, 
though not quite fine, having a few nestling feathers about the 
eyes, still well placed, and soon claimed at the catalogue price, 
£5. Quite a tussle for second honours, the third being almost 
equal. Buffs werea grand lot; first and second (Mr. Athersuch) 
out-distanced all the rest. venly-marked classes contained 
Some capital specimens as regards colour and markings; first 
and second in each class were good. The winners in Ticked 
and Unevenly-marked Jonque were wnevenly birds. Mr. Adams 
readily gained first and second in Ticked and Unevenly-marked 
Buffs with a capital pair; first a large Ticked. The Crested 
classes were numerous and good. First in Jonque, with the excep- 
tion of being rather horned at the back of the crest, was very su- 
perior; dark crest and wings. The firstin Buffs was a bird that 
judges were so divided in opinion upon last year, being a question 
of Norwich versus Crest and vice-versa. In this instance Crest 
won the day. The Lizard Jonques moderate; first and second 
Silvers were exceptionally good. Cinnamons were simply grand, 
though several Jonques were disqualified for being deficient of 
tail feathers. Any other variety of Canary or Mule, first went 
to a good Coppy, second a beautiful Greenfinch Mule, third a 
Yellow Belgian. Goldfinch Mules were a grand collection; 
first Mr. Salt’s, late Bunting’s, ‘‘Snowflake”’ in grand condition; 
second evenly Buff, same owner; third Variegated Jonque. In 
British birds 2 misnomer, White Blackbird, gained first honours. 
In a well-contested Selling class Mr. Athersuch took the lead 
with a bird fit to contend in better company. t 


PIGEONS.—Pourers.—Cock.—l, L. & W. Watkin. 2, J. Stiles, jun. 3, R. 
Fulton. vhe, J. Baker, C. Martin, W. Noitage, R. Fulton. Hen.—l, R. Fulton. 
2,3. Baker. 8, L. & W. Watkin. vhe, C. Martin, H. R. Tenney. CakRIERS.— 
Cock.—I, R. Fulton. 2and 3,J. Baker. vhc,H. Yardley, R. Fulton. Hen.—1 
and2,R. Fulton. 3,H. Pratt. vhc, J. E. Palmer, H. Yardley. Young Cock or 
Hen.—1,M. Leno. 3, C. Hillier. 3, H. Pratt. vhe,J.E. Palmer, W. Larkins, J. 
H. Smith, Bargs.—Cock or Hen.—1, W. Larkins. 2and 8,R. Fulton. vhe, J. 
Raker. TumBLErs.—Short-faced.—Cock or Hen.—l, J. Baker. 2 and 8, R. 
Fulton. vhe, J. Baker, W. R. Pratt. Long-faced—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, R. 
Fulton. Owxs.—Foreign.—Cock or Hen.—l, R. Fulton. 2 and 3, J. Baker. 
English—Cock.—1, W. Binns, 2, E. Lee. 8, R. Woods. vhc, J. Baker, J. 
Thresh, P.H. Jones. Hen.—l, J. Thresh. 2, PH. Jones. 8, J. Barnes. vhe, 
W. Binns, R. J. Goodwin. Torsirs.—Cock or Hen.—l and 2, J. Baker. 8, H. 
Yardley. vic, J. Barnes. Jacopins.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, T. W. Swallow. 
8,R. Fulton, vhc, G. Hardy (2), J. Frame, J. Baker, R. Fulton (2). Dragoons. 
—Blue or Silver.—Cock or Hen.—1, 2, and 8, R. Woods. vhc, W. Sugden, A. 
McKenzie (2), J. Baker. Any other colour.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 8, R. Woods. 
2, W. Sugden. ANTwEaPs.—Short-faced.—Cock or Hen.—1, H. Yardley. 2,J. 
Chandler, 8,J.J.Bradley. Any other variety.—Cock or Hen.—1, C. F. Herrieff. 
2, W. Carter, jun. 8 E. North. Any orTHER VaRieETy.—Cock or Hen.—l, J. 
Baker. 2 and 3. H. Yardley. Srnuma Cuass —Single Birds.—l, W. Nottage. 
2, a ane 8,R. Woods. Pairs.—l, W. Nottage. 2,A. Bentley. 8, T.H. and 

. Stretch. 

CANARIES.—Norwion.—Clear Jonque.—1, F. Willis. 2 and-vhc, J. Ather- 
such. 3,D. Audley. Clear Buf—land 2, J. Athersuch. 8, West & Sawyer. 
vhe, F. Willis, Brown & Gayton. Evenly-marked Jonque.—|, C J. Salt. 2,7. 
Cleminson. 8, J. Adams. vic, Cox & Griffin. Kvenly-marked Buff.—1, C. 
Hampton. 2, F. Willis. 8, C.J.Salt. vhc, Cox& Griffin. Ticked or Unevenly- 
marked Jonque.—l, J. Athersuch. 2, J. Adams. 8, G. E. Russell. vic, ¥. 
Willis, Cox & Griffin. Ticked or Unevenly-marked Buf.—l and 2, J. Adams. 
8,J.Athersuch. vhc, F. Willis. Any variety Crested Jonque.—l, T. Irons. 2, 
8. Stratford. 8, W.J. Hampton. vic, G. BE. Russell, C. J. Salt. Any variety 
Crested Buy.—l, S. Stratford. 2, F. J. pe ee 8, C. J. Salt. vhe, Cox and 
Griffin, W.J.Hampton. YoresHIREe,—Clear, Ticked, or Variegated Yellow.—l, 
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2,and vhe, J. Thackrey. 3, L. Belk. Clear, Ticked, or Variegated Buff.—1, 3, 
and vhe, J. Thackrey. 2, L. Belk. Lizarp —Golden-spangled,—1, Cleminsom 
and Ellerton. 2,:'T. Tenniswood. 8, I. Cleminson. Silver-spangled—l, R. 
Ritchie. 2 and vhc, Cleminson & Ellerton. 3, T. Cleminson, CrNNAMON.— 
Jonque.—l, J. Athersuch. 2, J. Adams. 8, Brown & Gayton. vic, Cox and 
Griitin, Buf.i—i,J.Adams. 2, Rice&Co. 3,J.Adams. vhe, Brown & Gayton, 
Rice & Co. Ticked or Broken Jonque or Buff.—land 2,J. Adams. 3, Rice & Co. 
whe, Cox & Griffin. Evenly-marked or Variegated, Jonque or Buff, Plain or 
Crested.—1, L. Belk. 2,S. Stratford. 3,D. Audley. vhc, Rice & Co., J. Ather- 
such, C. J.Salt. ANY OTHER VARIETY OF CaNaRY OR MULE.—1 and 8, C. J. Salt. 
2. W C. Burniston. vhe, C. J. Salt, F. Barbour. Go~prixcH MuLE.—Clear.. 
Evenly-marked, or Variegated Jonque or Buff.—i and 2, C.J. Salt. 3 and vhe, 
Stroua & Goode. Dark Jonque or Buff.—l, Cox & Griffin. 2and vhe, C.J. Salt. 
8, W. Smith. British Brrps.—l, R. Humphrey. 2, #. Martin. 8, W. C. Bur- 
niston. vhe, G. Mead, J. Hopkins, J. Mason. SELiine Crass.—l, J. Ather- 
such. 2,Rice & Co. 8, F. Willis. vhc, Brown & Gayton, F. Willis. 

RABBITS.—Lop-EaRED.—Buck or Doe.—1, J. Cranch. 2,C.E. Thompson. 3, 
E. Pepper. vhe, T. & BE. J. Fell (2), C. King (2), T. S. Barrows, A. Archer. 
Dutcl:.—Buck or Doe.—1, Mrs. H. Pickworth. 2. W. Richardson. 8, W. Milnes. 
vhe, C. Tilley (2), Maynard & Noble, C. G. Chambers, S. Ball. Angora.—Buck 
or Doe.—1, J. Webb. 2, G. Johnson. 8, J. Martin. vhe, J. Martin, R. A. 
Boissier, T. A. James. Himalayan.—Buck or Doe.—1, J. E. Pilgrim. 2, G. W. 
Greenhill. 8, T. A. James. vie, J. Bingham, T. & H. Duck, R. A. Boissier. 
Silver-Grey.—Buck or Doe —1,J.H. Roberts. 2,T.W.Anns. 3, F. Parser. whe, 
v. & J. Fell, J. Barker, J. Firth, W. Andrews. Any other variety.—Buck or Doe.. 
—1, E. Pepper. 2, E. Robinson. 8, E. Brooks, jun. Selling Class—Buck or 
Doe.—!, C.G. Chambers. 2, J. Tebbutt, B. Robinson. E. Pepper. 3, J. Martin, 
T. Golightly. vhe, T. C. Beasley, T. A. James, C. G. Chambers, T. Golightly. 


JupeEs.—Pigeons and Rabbits : Mr. E. Hutton. Cage Birds : 
Mr. Benson. 


CIRENCESTER POULTRY SHOW. 


May I call your attention and that of your readers to the 
schedule of the forthcoming Cirencester Poultry Show? Every 
effort has been made to give effect to the various suggestions 
which have from time to time been made, so far as practicable. 
Amateurs specially conversant with the classes they have to 
judge have kindly consented to judge. Their names will be- 
given, and the classes they undertake announced. 

Some important classes, such as Dorkings and Spanish, have 
been left out. They have never mustered strongly, and it is 
thought that at local shows all classes should pay. There is 
still time to insert any class of which the admirers will guarantee 
entries. I have myself done this with the Game classes on con- 
dition that the Oxford schedule is adopted for them. If, there- 
fore, any class is omitted the Committee will not be to blame. 
Finally, the Committee, though they have always paid without 
fail, have thought it well to announce that they hold themselves 
responsible for the payment of all prizes.—_F.G. Durron, Bibury 
Vicarage, Fairford. 


THE BLUE ROCK AND THE BLUE ANTWERP. 


Have all Antwerps the small white eye wattle? Ihad a bird 
given to me last year as 2 well-bred Antwerp, but it seems to me 
to look more like a Blue Rock as described in the various books. 
It has hardly a trace of eye wattle, and the little it has is rather 
pink. Its beak is dark, and thinner than those of other birds b 
have which I believe to be Antwerps, and it has only a small 
beak wattle. The eye is red. The bird is larger than an ordi- 
nary dovecote Pigeon; but Blue Rocks I do not remember ever 
to have seen.—A. C. 


[The “common Blue Rock” is the most uncommon Pigeon 
in England. We have not seen a true one for a quarter of a 
century, and then in Scotland, where some were breeding in 
caverns in the rocks on the eastern seacoast. As to Antwerps, 
they are of all types, from half Owls to birds very like dove- 
house Pigeons. Even at the Crystal Palace we have seen them 
with the frill of the Owl. This need not surprise anyone, as- 
Anpwerps were bred from Owls and Rocks. Shape goes for 
little. Some strains have “spindly” beaks, others thick beaks. 
So inregard to the wattle; we have had them with large wattles,. 
and scarcely any at all. Inthe Antwerp the rule is ‘‘ payment 
by results.” The bird that homes well is the bird; colour, 
wattle, shape go for little. Still there is a general look which 
indicates the metal of which the bird is made—a something that. 
says, “can’t I fly, that’s all.’’] 


CanTEREURY Pouttry SHow.—The prize list is very compre- 
hensive, and although none of the first prizes are higher than 
£1, there aro twelve extra prizes, including nine silver cups. 


RABBITS EATING THEIR YOUNG. 


Te last four months I have bred in a warren about eighty 
Rabbits, which have lived for about six weeks and then dis- 
appeared. Are cats or stoats the enemies, or what takes them ? 
Do the old Rabbits take a particular fancy for eating their young 
about that age ?—W. H. H. 


[If Rabbits eat their own young, it is immediately they are 
born. This is not uncommon with tame does, but we are not 
aware that wild Rabbits are thus unnatural. As you do not find 
the bodies of the young, and we infer by your query you do not, 
they must be killed and eaten, most probably by cats or weasels. 
A chemist wouid be your best guide as to poisons. Rabbits 
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only eating grass or grain, there would be no difficulty in giving 
poison to animals at the same place which naturally eat animal 
food only, as do cats, weasels, We. | 


THE PECTOPLUME. 


Prozasy few have had the pleasure of examining this machine 
in the Agricultural Hall, Philadelphia, at the Centennial Exhi- 
bition. 

It is the production of one of our genuine Yankee inventors, 
and, like many other useful inventions, was the result of a desire 
to lighten and shorten the monotonous hand-work on the farm. 

The pectoplume, or feather-picker, is designed to pick or 
pluck the feathers from poultry of all kinds in preparing them 
for market. In addition to this it sorts the feathers, putting the 
quill feathers in one repository and the soft downy feathers in 
another. 

In appearance the pectoplume somewhat resembles a large- 
sized sewing machine with the cover onit. The table is about 
9% feet wide and 4 long, and about the height of an ordinary 
table. In the centre of this is the machinery, which is operated 
by a treadle and fly-wheel underneath, the same as a sewing 
machine. The machinery consists of a wheel about 1 foot in 
diameter, and perhaps 2 inches thick on the outer edge; this 
edge or rim is provided with fingers, or ‘‘pickers,’”’ of india- 
rubber, so arranged and operated by mechanism, that as they 
come above the surface of the picker-table they clasp and pinch 
whatever comes in their way, and as they pass below on the 
opposite side open again, releasing the feathers. The light 
feathers are blown by a current of air over a sliding lip (which 
ean be raised or lowered by the operator) into a shoot or spout, 
under which may be placed a box, basket, or bag to receive 
them. The heavy or quill feathers falling into a V-shaped 
trough before reaching this lip are picked up by an automatic 
hand and bunched, a bit of wire twisted around them, and 
thrown out into a basket or box placed behind the machine. 

In operating it the person seats himself in front with his foot 
upon the treadle; getting the machine in motion he takes the 
fowl by the legs, laying it on the upper or picker-table, so that 
the rubber “ pickers ”’ just touch the fowl, turning the fowl side- 
Ways and spreading the legs, so that the fingers reach all parts 
of the fowl. The birds are dry-picked of course. 

Mr. Obed Hopkins, the inventor, says he can with foot power 
pick a fowl clean in one minute; by horse or steam he considers 
it possible to pick two hundred fowls per hour. The work is 
rather too heavy for one person, and cannot be kept up any 
length of time; but with one to operate the treadle and another 
to manipulate the fowl a hundred birds can be dressed in a very 
short time.—H. Oaxs.—(Pet-Stock Bulletin.) 


STRAW SKEPS versus BAR HIVES. 


So much has lately appeared in the Journal of Horticulture 
in favour of straw skeps and the whole system of bee manage- 
ment, that a tyro would be led to infer that all that has been 
done during the last century to advance the science of apicul- 
ture has been a move in the wrong direction; and although all 
the scientific apiarians in Europe and America have adopted 
some modification of the bar or bar-and-frame hive, it has at 
length been discovered that a large straw skep with fixed combs, 
made doubly secure by transverse sticks, and the ultimate de- 
struction of the bees by sulphur (which is in the majority of 
instances involved in this mode of management), to obtain their 
treasures, is the ne plus ultra of bee-keeping where large 
harvests of honey and wax are to be secured. A few remarks 
upon the conservative system may possibly be acceptable to 
some of your readers, showing that excellent results may be 
obtained with modern improved hives, notwithstanding Mr. 
Pettigrew’s wholesale condemnation of moveable bars, which 
are the greatest’ improvement ever effected in apiculture, and 
which will never be abandoned by any who have once tried 
them, if they only possess sufficient skill and knowledge to avail 
themselves of the advantages they possess. 

In consequence of what was written by ‘‘ A RENFREWSHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER,” I was induced to give the Stewarton system a 
trial, and the result has been most satisfactory. One hive this 
season has yielded me 144 lbs. of perfectly pure virgin honey- 
comb, and the stock from which it was taken weighed 60 lbs. 
nett—(é.e., exclusive of the hive), after the supers had been 
removed. 

In 1875, the worst honey season known in this district for 
twenty years, this colony gave me about 30 lbs. of very fine 
honey, and had sufficient left for a winter supply. The bees 
wintered in two Stewarton boxes, each 7 inches deep; and it 
may be remarked, as bearing upon a controversy held in this 
Journal some years ago, that they selected the upper storey for 
their winter residence. Towards the end of May, 1876, two 
supers, respectively 4 and 5 inches deep, were put over the 
stock, and the two outer slides withdrawn. The bees soon took 
possession of the supers, but as honey was not very abundant 


did not progress very rapidly, and, as the hive did not seem 
crowded, I was unwilling to give them additional accommo- 
dation below. The result was that a large swarm issued forth 
on Trinity Sunday, at about 104.m. The swarm was hived in 
a large skep, and as soon as the bees were settled was carried 
down into a cellar, lest one of the numerous decoy hives the 
tenants of which had died in the winter should tempt the bees to 
decamp. After midday I overhauled all the combs in the stock 
(see the use of moveable bars), and excised all the royal cells. 
The swarm was then returned to the parent hive. A third stock 
box furnished only with a little guide comb was placed under 
the colony, and a third super added at the top. The bees now 
set to work vigorously, so that a fourth super was soon required. 
On the 11th of July, finding that the three lower supers were 
perfectly sealed, they were removed, and contained 68 lbs. of 
pure virgin honeycomb. Two supers were added at the top, and 
upon the 26th of July the two lower supers were removed, per- 
fectly completed, and containing 41 lbs. of virgin honeycomb. 
The two remaining supers were taken off upon the 6th of August, 
and contained 35 lbs. of virgin honeycomb. All this large 
amount—144 lbs.—of wax and honey was made and collected by 
the bees fairly and honestly from the fields, without the slight- 
est assistance, except that the two first supers were furnished 
with pieces of guide comb about an inch in depth, and the sub- 
sequent supers were merely supplied with strips of plain sheet 
wax about three-quarters of an inch deep to secure straight 
combs. The whole of the honey in seven compartments was 
stored in perfectly pure virgin comb, and not a single cell in the 
whole pile contained the slightest trace of brood or pollen. 

Contrast this with a Pettigrew hive. In one case you have 
144 lbs. of the purest honey in seven separate boxes, each box 
containing seven combs, each comb fixed upon a separate bar. 
Any one of these boxes, or any individual comb, can at any time 
be utilised without the least mess and without any appreciable 
amount of trouble, or can be kept as it is for months if required. 
All has been taken, almost without the loss of @ single bee. 
Take the Pettigrew hive, and you have a large receptacle filled 
with a most heterogeneous mixture. The outer combs may 
contain pure honey; but even these must be broken up to get 
them out of the skep, and all the central part of the hive is a 
mixture of brood, pollen, and discoloured comb. Mr. Pettigrew 
justly observes bar frames can never help bees, but seems to 
have failed to discern that they may and do most materially 
help bee-masters. 

All my Stewarton stock boxes contain four frames in the 
centre, and the hive which produced the harvest I have alluded 
to was and is tenanted by pure Italian bees.—J. EH. Briscoz, 
Albrighton. 


BEES SWARMING WITHOUT A QUEEN. 


In the Amorican Prairie Farmer are given one or two alleged 
instances of bees swarming without a queen. They appear cir- 
cumstantial in their details, yet who can believe the thing 
possible? There are many instances, no doubt, when a swarm 
rises without a queen, which perhaps may have turned back im- 
mediately after leaving the hive, or been lost in the confusion 
which always more or less attends swarming, but that a swarm 
should issue and settle so as to be hived without a queen is 
not possible. In one of the instances mentioned the queen is 
said to have been found in a bar-framed hive quietly walking 
about the combs some time after the issue of the swarm; but 
this fact, if fact it be, would only prove either that there were 
two queens in the hive, or that the swarm had gone off with a 
fertile worker. Instances of the former have been noticed in 
this Journal, so well authenticated as to leave no doubt of the 
fact. Are there any known instances of the latter, or can any 
of our apiarian friends mention any instances of apparent 
swarming without a queen? I mean instances when a bonda-fide 
swarm has gone off or been hived without its queen ?—B. & W. 


COLOURING COMBS AND CELL LIDS. 


I am obliged to your correspondent “J. P. J.” for his friendly 
criticisms on my remarks on this subject. Iam always pleased 
with such fair and temperate criticism. I failed to explain how 
or by what means bees temper the colour of the lids of brood 
cells to correspond with the colour of the combs. This is of 
course done by using old materials, and I am unable to conceive 
any other mode of doingit. ‘J. P.J.” and myself are of the 
Same opinion and agree here. 

He advances a step further than I have ever gone when he 
says, ‘‘ My experience has been that bees never cap brood cells 
with new wax ; but as the edges of the cells are of extra thick- 
ness, and contain sufficient material to form caps, they simply 
draw out the edges and s0 cover over the cells.” ‘his is a very 
nice point, which I think our friend will find somewhat difficult 
to prove or maintain. Shall I be excused if I ask him to give 
us the details of his experience on this question? All finished 
cells have rims round their mouths which strengthen them 
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much, though they contain so little materials that they are im- 
perceptible to the naked eye, or nearly imperceptible. The lids 
of queen cells are clumsily made and contain 2 great deal of 
material. Drone cells also are covered with big thick lids, which 
are cast out of the hives when the young drones are hatched. 
Does our friend maintain that these lids are made solely from 
the rims of the cells, or do his remarks apply to cells of working 
bees only? If so, he has to explain how or by what means and 
materials the brood cells in the centre of hives are covered with 
lids twelve or fourteen times every year. If his experience is 
correct all the brood cells have new rims some twelve or four- 
teen times in a season, and these rims are converted into 
lids. He may be right, though I do not see it at present. I 
shall be glad to receive further information from “ J. P. J.”— 
A. PETTIGREW. 


«B. & W28” APIARY IN 1876. 


Or the ten hives in good order as to food and comb with which 
I entered upon the year, only three survived so as to be worth 
anything by April. All the rest died of feebleness (I know not 
what else to call it), arising from scarcity of brood developed 
in autumn. This was owing to the long-continued wet weather. 
The same cause prevented the bees from recovering in the 
early spring. In fact it rained almost every day more or less 
up to the 380th of April. In May (not a genial month here) they 
began slowly to mend, but it was not till the latter part of June 
that the strongest of the surviving three was able to send out 
a swarm. 

Since then they have done well, and my three hives have 
given me about 70 lbs. of excellent honey, besides a couple of 
swarms, to which I have added two other swarms. I do not 
find that my neighbours on the whole have come up to this 
mark, so that the result of this year’s hee-keeping adds to the 
conviction I have long formed, that our part of Somersetshire 
is about as bad a honey-producing county as any in Great 
Britain.—B. & W. 


BEES WORKING ON A PINE TREE. 


TxHovucH I am but a beginner in bee-keeping, I am deeply 
interested in anything concerning the habits and management 
of bees. There is a fine specimen of Pinus pinsapo growing in 
this neighbourhood, which for three months past has been the 
constant resort of thousands of bees, so that the tree is in one 
continual hum, especially in the early part of the day. Since 
the cool weather has set in wasps seem to have taken possession, 
and may be seen clinging to the tree in great numbers, making 
it unsafe to disturb the tree in any way, as scarcely a branch 
of itis free from them. Perhaps some of your numerous corre- 
spondents would through your Journal enlighten me as to why 
such preference is given to this tree.—R. W. R. 


{If any readers have witnessed bees working on pine trees I 
shall be glad if they will give their opinions as to the matter or 
stuff the bees were gathering. I fancy—and itis only fancy— 
that the tree above mentioned is in astate of disease and covered 
with an insect, probably a small aphis, which ejects a sweet 
matter well known as honeydew. The fact that the bees were 
most busy in the early part of the day indicates that they found 
more stuff then than in the afternoon. I have never seen bees 
working on pine trees, but my father went into his garden one 
morning very early, and found his bees hard at work, coming 
home heavily laden from a plantation of Scotch firs. He went 
amongst the trees and found the bees were gathering a clear 
shining substance from the leaves of the young Scotch firs. He 
did not then suspect that the matter gathered was the exudations 
of an insect. This happened before my day. The honey 
gathered that year, according to my father’s account, fermented 
in the hives and destroyed many of them. In no other season 
did he ever find the bees working on the Scotch firs adjoining 
his apiary.—A. PETTIGREW. ] 


Iron Durine Movutine.—A good article to use in the water 
given your moulting fowls to drink is the tincture of iron. It 
is very handy and cheap, and should be accessible constantly 
during the critical time when old fowls are changing their 
plumage. Itis strengthening, palatable, and works like a charm 
in its way as astomach tonic. A tablespoonful of the tincture 
to a quart of water is sufficient. To be had at any drug store.— 
(American Poultry Nation.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


HatcHine Apparatus (R. A.).—Not one that has yet been invented has 
ever proved satisfactory. 


Youne Pountry Dyine (J. Whitaker).—You say that none of the old birds 
die, are they fed together? There was nothing apparently injurious in the 
wheat you cent, and the birds sent are in good condition. Their crops were 
empty. We think there must be something poisonous eaten by them. 


UNDUBBED Game Cock (C.).—A medium-sized comb is preferable to a large 
comb. 


Bantam’s EyvEs SwoLiEn (F. W.).—We do not know what fluid you mean, 
but eyes are too delicate to be trifled with. Apply goulard water, taking care 
that it does nof touch the eyeball. 


CrysTaLs oN Paxrpas Grass (Mrs. W.).—A saturated solution of alum 
will deposit them. 

Takinc Honey (Inquirer).—It is not too late to take the honey from your 
straw skep, but of course you will find less of it than if you had robbed the 
bees six weeks ago, unless you are fortunate enough to live near heather. If 
you take all the honey you had better unite the bees to some weaker hive. 


SMOKING BrES—ExaMINING Hive (4. del B.).—1st, The other day I 
bought a hive of bees, fastened to a stool without a board. Wishing to put it 
on a board, I set fire to a piece of fustian rag and began blowing the smoke 
into the hive, when the bees rushed out upon me. Why did they do this? 
2nd, What is the proper way to turn up a hive and look into it? 8rd, Can 
you turn up a hive at any time in the year without injuring the bees, or the 
bees injuring you? 4th, In smoking or turning-up a hive do any of the bees 
fly about. 5th, When a bee attacks you, is there any sure means of not 
getting stung? In answer to our correspondent’s first question we have to 
say that the bees rose before they were mastered or affected by the smoke. 
Being without a board it was difficult to apply the smoke so as to master 
them. Before a hive is examined it should be well smoked and then gently 
turned up, and held on the knee or turwed up and placed on the ground with 
the combs and bees exposed to view. As the smoke of fustian rags does no 
harm to bees, beginners should apply it in abundance in examining hives in 
summer. Bees may be examined at all seasons without injuring them, but, 
as bees have weapons of defence and wills of their own, we dare not say that 
they will let the bee-master do as he likes and go scot-free and unscathed. 
If bees do attack there is no sure way of not getting stung. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaMDEN SqQuaRE, Lonpon. 
Lat. 51° 82’ 40” N.'; Long. 0° 8’ 0" W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Dare. 9 aot. In THE Day. 
52 aay ree = 
S oXa.| Hygrome-| 89 |S. .;|Shade Tem-| Radiation | -= 
1876. Boas ter. 28 ase perature. |Temperature.| © 
Oct. a259 | ge hs perenne || cuen 1) Ga 
Ass”! Dry. Wet.| Qo |H Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 
Inches.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. ; deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 4 | 29.800 | 64.0 | 61.6 S.E. 5 68.9 | 54.2 lll.1l | 483 _ 
Th. 5 | 29.956 | 61.8 | 57.8 | S.W. 70.1 | 54.7 108.0 | 48.8 | 0.010 
Fri. 6 | 29.889 | 61.0 | 60.1 | N.E. 71.2 | 54.1 98.5 | 49.0 | 0.010 
Sat. 7 | 29904 | 63.7 | 61.6 | W.S. 68.4 | 57.3 87.8 | 58.5 | 0.106 
Sun. 8 | 29956 | 61.1 | 60.3 |W. 66.7 | 58.4 75.7 | 53.4 | 0.048 
Mo. 9 | 29.526 | 61.2 | 59.7 | S.S.W. 66.0 | 60.3 | 108.0 | 55.6 | 0.175 
Tu. 10 | 29.619 | 55.1 | 54.8 | S.W. 60.6 | 55.1 74.1 53.3 | 0.289 
Means.| 29.786 | Gl1 | 59.4 | 56.8 | 67.4 | 56.3 ) 94.7 | 51.7 | 0.641 
REMARKS. 


4th.—Rain early, thenfair but cloudy; a fine day after 10 a.m, splendid sun- 
set, and fine night. 
5th.—Fine morning, fine enjoyable day and night. 
6th.—Morning hazy and damp; fine after, but very warm and close. 
7th.—Dull and showery allday, and at times very dark. 
8th.—Hazy damp mozning; rather better in the afternoon, but the stones 
damp all day. 
9th.—Wind rose rapidly about 2 A.xf., and was high all the early part of the 
day, with frequent slight rain; very bright for a short time in the 
middle of the day. 
10th.—Wind and rain in the forenoon; gradually improving as the day ad- 
vanced. 
A warm but not pleasant week, the atmosphere heavy and damp; rain daily 
since the4th. Temperature nearly 6° warmer than last week.—G. J. SYMONS. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Ocroser 11. 


THERE are no alterations in prices from last week. Business remains 
the same. 


FRUIT. 
B.d. 8.d. | s.d. 8. d. 
tsieve 1 6to5 0| Nectarines 1 Oto6 90 
00 00 00 24 9 
ov 00 2 0 12 0 
00 00 00 08 
00 00 20 409 
1 0 8 O| Pine Apples 20 69 
0 6 1 O| Plums.... 76100 
0 8 1 0| Quinces.. 00 09 
0 0 O O| Raspberries 0000 
- 0 6 6 O| Strawberrie: 00 00 
12 0 18 0} Walnuts.... 560 80 
Melons .. ao 50 ditto...,...... #100 1 6 2 6 
VEGETABLES. 

A eicors | Leck Fey OS 
ichokes... dozen 4 Oto 6 0| Leeks ............ Dune ) 
arnenones oD 0 0 0 0} Mushrooms........pottle 0 6 1 6 

French...... bundle 0 0 O O| Mustard {Cress punnet 0 2% 0 0 
Beans, Kidney.... @lb. 0 8 0 6) Onions.......... bushel 20 5 0 
Beet, Red.. Rte 16 8.0 pickling........ quart 0 ax 00 

0 9 1 6| Parsley.... doz. bunches 2 0° 4 0 

8 0 4 0 EareaD soo gazen y + a 4 
Cabbage.. dozen 1 0 2 O| Peas.... quar 
Garrone 0 4 0 8} Potatoes. . bushel 2 6 4 6 
Capsicums. .. © 100 1 6 20 Kidney..........--d0. 8 0 6 U 
Cauliflower dozen 8 0 6 0| Radishes.. doz.bunches 1 0 1 6 
Celery bo 16 2 0| Rhubarb. + D OMSee))9 
Coleworts..doz.bunches 2 0 4 0) Salsafy... bundle 09 10 
Cucumbers....... 0 2 O 9) Scorzonera bundle 10 0 0 
Endive..... 10 2 0] Seakale.. 00 08 
Fennel..... 0 8 O 0} Shallots... 038 06 
Garlic . 0 6 . 0 0} Spinach shy EY 
Herbs........ 0 8 O 0} Tomatoes . 40 50 
Horseradish. 4 0 O O| Turnips ... . 04 06 
Lettuce ..........dozen 0 G 2 0| Vegetable Marrows...... 0 2 0 6 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Average Clock | Da; 
OCTOBER 19—25, 1876. Temperature near ee cae moon] | Rioou eons before are 
London. | y Sun. | Year. 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| bh. m,| bh. m.| bh. m.| Days.| m. 8 

Sale of Mr. Wrigley’s Orchids at Stevens’s rooms, 69.4 | 41.7 | 50.5 6 38] 4 57) 9 19| 5 14 2 15 4} 298 
59.0 | 39.2 | 49.1 6 384 4 55|10 38 | 5 41 3 15 14} 294 

Sale of Dutch bulbs at Stevens’s rooms. 58.4 | 39.5 | 49.0 | 6 86] 4 58] 11 48 | 6 18 4 15 23 | 295 
19 SuNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 58.9 | 42.4 | 50.6 6 38 4 51 0047 | Yh 3) 5 15 32 | 296 
Robert Fish died, 1873. 58.2 | 39.8 | 49.0 6 40 4 49 1 3L | 8 10 6 15 40 | 297 
56.3 | 39.6 | 47.9 6 41 4 47 2 8)| 9 QL 7 15 47 | 298 

Sr. CRIsPmn. 55.9 | 38.5 | 47.2 6 43 4 45 2 26 | 10 34 ») 15 54 | 299 


40.1 


From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 58.19; 
oO 


and its night temperature 


FRUITING VINES IN POTS. 


K— HARLY every gentleman’s garden contains a 
number of Vines which are fruited yearly 
in pots, and many amateurs who have no 
established vinery grow Grapes regularly in 
this way. The growing of Vines in pots for 
planting and fruiting has become quite an 
important branch of commerce lately, and 
some who give special attention to Vines in 
pots produce them in fine condition; and as 
: the prices are always reasonable, it is gene- 
rally the best and cheapest plan to purchase the Vines 
from some establishment where they are known to be 
good. 

For very early forcing the Vines must be two years old. 
For instance, those propagated from eyes this spring and 
grown on throughout the summer will have made good- 
sized canes which will now be approaching maturity. 
Early in January the canes are cut down two or three 
eyes from the root, and the pots are plunged in a bottom 
heat of 70°. In this the eyes soon start into growth, and 
when the shoots are a few inches long the pots are taken 
from the bottom heat and set on the surface of the 
plunging material for a week or so before turning the 
roots out of the pots, reducing the old ball of soil and 
repotting. After this they are again placed in bottom 
heat until growth has begun, when they are removed to 
a hard dry bottom of some sort; and at the same time, if 
all the eyes which were left have started into growth, the 
whole of them are rubbed-off but one, which is encouraged 
to grow into as good a cane as possible. These Vines 
are known as “ cut-backs,” and when properly managed 
they are about half grown before those raised from eyes 
the same spring are started into growth. Of course this 
great difference at the beginning holds good throughout 
the season, and consequently the cut-backs are full-grown 
canes and quite ripe very early in the season—say in 
July, which is generally the case. Being ripe at that 
time gives them the advantage of a long rest, and adapts 

- them for starting very early in autumn. 

When ripe Grapes are wanted on pot Vines early in 
April it is necessary to place the Vines in their forcing 
quarters in October, but it is no use trying to accomplish 
this unless with cut-back Vines; therefore, let me impress 
on those intending to start Vines in October to begin 
with nothing else but thoroughly sound and well-ripened 
canes of this description, Hard brown wood, and firm 
well-developed buds, are sure indications of a good cane ; 
but those with no great knowledge of Vines should leave 
their selection to the person they buy them from. Before 
placing them in their fruiting quarters each cane should 
be washed with a brush and soft soap and water, rubbing 
well about the buds, as insects generally harbour there. 
Should the canes show spots of mildew brush them over 
after washing with a mixture of soot, sulphur, and milk. 
This checks the further progress of this most troublesome 
pest, and it is much easier dealt with when the leaves 


ok 


out of the pot, and see that the drainage at the bottom 
is in working order. This may be done by lifting straight 
up by the cane; and if the roots are in good condition 
the ball will lift entire, and may be dropped into the pot 
again without a single root being displaced. As the 
drainage of each one is seen to be correct, after the ball 
has been returned to the pot scrape away all the surface 
soil well down into the roots, and top-dress with a rich 
mixture of loam and cow dung, bringing it firmly up to 
within 1} inch from the top, when the remainder of the 
space may be left empty for receiving water. When this 
has been completed the Vines are ready for forcing. 

In many places there is a small house especially de- 
voted to fruiting Vines in pots, and in such structures there 
are mostly properly constructed beds, &c., for the Vines 
to start in. A little bottom heat is a great advantage 
to the Vines at first, especially in October and November, 
when they are much more difficult to start into growth 
than further on in the season. If they can be plunged 
in a leaf or tan bed where the bottom heat is about 65° 
or 70° let them be so by all means, and where there is 
no such convenience set the bottoms of the pots on the 
hot-water pipes, or some such place, where they will 
have the benefit of a little heat. For a few weeks at 
first the rods should rest down near the ground. If the 
pots are in a bed let the canes rest on the surface, as they 
are then more in the way of moisture than when tied up 
to a dry roof. When the pots are plunged not much 
water is required at the root until the Vines are in leaf, 
but much more is needed when they are standing on the 
pipes. When the drainage is right they are not easily 
injured with too much water at the roots. The canes 
must be syringed morning and night. For the first three 
weeks the heat of the house should not exceed 55° at 
night and 65° during the day, and excepting during the 
time they are in bloom the temperature should not rise 
more than 5° above these figures until after the fruit is 
set. A high temperature to begin with, or indeed at any 
time throughout the short days, weakens the shoots and 
greatly diminishes the strength of the Vine; whereas 
a low temperature at first is always favourable to robust 
growth and substantial fruitfulness, and when once this 
is established a nigh temperature has no injurious in- 
fluence. 

It is tedious work waiting for Vines coming into leaf 
in November, but they come on gradually, and as soon 
as the shoots are about 1 inch in length the canes should 
be tied up into their permanent positions. There may be 
a number of shoots starting from the base of each bud, 
and as the canes are tied up all the shoots excepting 
the strongest should be rubbed off. As the shoots be- 
come long they must be fixed to the wires with a strong 
piece of matting, and when the bunches are formed the 
shoot should be stopped one or two joints or leaves 
beyond them. When they are forward enough to admit 
of this being done they are not far from coming into 
flower. During the time they are in bloom the tempe- 
rature must not fluctuate much, and throughout all their 


are off than on. After washing turn the ball carefully | early growth in the winter time cold draughts must be 
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particularly guarded against. Insects, such as thrips and red 
spider, are not very apt to appear in great numbers in the 
short days; still, when much fire heat has to be used to keep 
up the temperature these insects do sometimes become trouble- 
some on early Vines, so that syringing should not be neglected 
whenever they are known to exist, and the atmosphere should 
always be kept moist, as this not only tends to keep the foliage 
healthy ; but insects seldom do much harm when the air is 
n a moist condition. 

In very early forcing a good deal of the battle is over when 
the fruit is formed, and the Vines make much quicker progress 
after this time than before it. As soon as the fruit begins 
swelling liberal supplies of manure water must be given two or 
three times a-week at the roots, and this may be continued 
until the fruit begins to change colour, when nothing but clean 
water should be given. Most pot Vines produce more bunches 
than is sufficient for a crop, and before thinning is commenced 
all the bunches that are not wanted should be cut off. Of 
course the worst are always removed first, and the best shaped 
and set bunches left for the crop. From six to ten is an 
average crop, but this must be regulated according to the size 
of the bunches and strength of the Vines; however, it is 
_ always better to have one or two bunches less than more than 

what the Vines will finish properly. When the berries are 

about the size of peas they must be thinned. Here again it is 
difficult to say exactly what should be taken or what should 
be left. In an ordinary way about the half may be thinned 
out, and the remainder must be left as evenly all over the 
bunch as possible. After the Grapes are thinned the Vines 
will bear pushing-on in a higher temperature than they have 
been growing in up to this time. From November to March 
there are generally not many opportunities of admitting much 
air, but the top ventilators especially should always be opened 
‘more or less on every favourable opportunity, and sun heat 
during the day is always preferable to fire heat to keep up the 
desired temperature. Moisturein the air and at the roots, and 
stopping the shoots as they grow, are the principal require- 
ments during the latter part of their growth. 

fa many instances pot Vines are not started so early as 
October ; December and January being the months when most 
are introduced to their forcing quarters. At this time, or any 
other throughout the winter, they should be treated as recom- 
mended above, as the difference in the time of starting makes 
no alteration in their cultivation, excepting they grow much 
quicker as the season advances. It is mostly gentlemen’s 
gardeners and market gardeners who grow Grapes on pot Vines 
so early, as they save the energies of their planted-out Vines. 
Amateurs who only grow Grapes on the pot system do not, as 
a rule, start them until March or April. Their cultivation 
from then onwards is very simple and far less expensive than 
in the winter time. In good summers they may be grown 
without the assistance of any fire heat, and it is nothing like 
such a difficult matter getting the fruit well coloured in long 
bright days as in short dull days. Much more water is needed 
at the roots in the summer time, and more attention is gene- 
rally required to prevent insects from doing harm. Further 
than this, their treatment as regards tying, stopping, thinning 
Oe bunches, fruit, &c., has to be done in the same way at all 
imes. 

When the fruit is ripe the cooler it is kept the better, and 
after itis cut the foliage should be thoroughly well syringed 
and cleaned, if the Vines are wanted to fruit the following 
season. In this case the shoots must be well ripened, and 
when the leaves have dropped they may be pruned, cutting 
each shoot back to two buds from the main stem, and washing 
and top-dressing them as was done the former year. They 
seldom bear such a fine crop the second time, and many find 
it most profitable to start with fresh canes every year. For 
midsummer fruiting, or starting into growth after the days begin 
to lengthen, it is not necessary to use cut-back Vines. Those 
raised from eyes and well grown the previous summer, although 
late in ripening, have a long rest during the winter, and gene- 
rally fruit and succeed well the following season. These canes 
are often better to keep for fruiting a second time than the 
eut-back canes which are older in the root. 

Nearly every variety that does well planted out may be fruited 
in a pot; still there re some better adapted for pot culture 
than others. The Black Hamburgh is the very best for early 
fruiting, and amateurs seldom fail with it at any time. Gros 
Colman and Alicante are good late blacks; butlate sorts are not 
so much fruited in pots as early sorts. Amongst early whites 
Royal Muscadine and Buckland Sweetwater are two well-tried 


kinds. Foster’s Seedling is not worth growing, as it has no 
flavour. Ihave not much experience yet of Duke of Buccleuch 
in a pot; but while speaking to Mr. W. Thomson the other day 
he told me he did not care if he did not sell a fruiting cane of 
the Duka this season, as he would rather keep them and fruit 
them; so if he can make more by fruiting them than selling 
the canes at half a guinea each, it speaks pretty well of its 
worth as a pot variety.—VItTIs. 


ASTERS. 


Tue Aster is one of the most useful of autumn flowers, and 
it is the more valuable because it can be cultivated and brought 
to a high state of perfection by those who have no glass houses. 
The flowers last long in beauty if left on the plants, and for 
cutting and placing in vases they are much valued. I heard 
the remark frequently made last season that Asters had done 
badly; another says ‘‘ My Asters are poor this year.” Now, 
Asters will always do well if care is taken of them, but they 
must be watched from the time the seedlings appear until the 
flowers open. 

It is not necessary to sow the seeds under glass; but when 
a frame can be had with a little bottom heat it is better to do 
go, as a larger proportion of seeds will germinate in a frame, 
and the plants grow more strongly in frames for the first few 
weeks than they do in the open air. The young plants ought 
to be pricked out as soon as the first leaf is formed. I sow 
the seed in shallow boxes and also prick out the plants into 
boxes, allowing sufficient space between the plants so that they 
may form a stubby compact growth. In their young state 
they are liable to be attacked by green fly, and this causes the 
leaves to curl. The best way to destroy the fly is to place the 
boxes in a house or close frame and smoke them with tobacco, 
or the insects may be destroyed by washing the plants with 
soapy water to which has been added tobacco liquor. Asters 
like a good rich soil well trenched and manured: a soil that 
would grow good Dahlias would also grow Asters well. The 
plants may be put out about 6 inches or a foot apart according 
to the variety. Some sorts will grow between 2 and 3 feet in 
height, others only a few inches. Until this season I have 
always grown the dwarf French Chrysanthemum-fiowered, the 
French Pxony-flowered, and the Victoria in preference to the 
German or Quilled Asters. The above sorts are generally 
very free-flowering and are of dwarf habit. 

After having seen the fine Asters shown by Mr. Betteridge 
I was this year tempted to give his sorts a trial, and can re- 
commend them as being of a very superior strain and quite 
indispensable to the exhibitor. They are also preferred to the 
other sorts for furnishing large vases. The florets are most 
symmetrically arranged, forming a perfect ball, or rather half 
ball, at the base of which the outer petals project and form the 
guard petals. Snowflake and Purple Prince are selfs of the 
largest size and high-class quality. The first-named has the 
most perfect flowers, but the other has them of the largest 
size. Prince of Novelties and Princess Alexandra may be 
named together as being most striking flowers and very dis- 
tinct. The guard petals and outer rings of florets are reddish 
crimson, the centres being pure white. In some of the flowers 
the white is distinctly marked, in others splashy; and I had 
a most beautiful flower with light crimson guard petals, while 
the centre florets were pure white. There are also blue flowers 
with white centres, also rose-coloured flowers, rose with white 
centre, &c., comprising at least two dozen distinct varieties. 
Betteridge’s Asters are far superior to the German varieties, 
and it is a question whether we cannot raise our own seeds 
instead of importing seeds from Germany and France.— 
J. Doveuas. 


TROPHIOLUM SPECIOSUM. 


I am in a position to endorse every word ‘‘ A RameneR”’ 
says about this gorgeous creeper as far as Kenmore toll-house 
is concerned; and further, I would say that if ‘‘ RamsiEr? 
could have had a peep over the railing and bushes to the front 
of the cottage, about 30 yards from the toll-house on the same 
side of the road towards Kenmore, a sight of that plant would 
possibly have been obtained which would have gone far to 
have put the effect referred to in the shade. This plant is, as 
‘“ RaMBLER’’ says, perfectly hardy, requiring no protection or 
care whatever beyond providing some sort of trellis for it to 
climb on. The soil in which it is growing there is not of the 
richest description, but, on the contrary, it is light and porous. 
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The border in front of the cottage to which I refer, and in 
which I once lived, is made up to a considerable depth with 
stones to act as drainage to the cottage, and the soil on the 
top of these contains a portion of old lime rubbish, and the 
plant grows there with greater luxuriance than any Canary 
plant I have ever seen. 

I am trying to establish the plant here from those, and I 
have been successful go far, but it will take years to establish 
itself in any place like what ‘*A Rampier” saw of it at Ken- 
more toll-house. It has been there now, to my knowledge, for 
nearly ten years, and it was established there before I saw it; 
and to see it there now in full flower is a sight not readily to 
be forgotten.—Jas. FarrwEATHER. 


GREEN CARPET PLANTS. 


Since that easily grown and extremely accommodating plant 
Tagetes signata pumila was planted in the beds at the Crystal 
Palace, the necessity for employing green in carpet-bedding 
designs has become firmly established. The introduction of 
green into beds of coloured foliage was a bold innovation, for 
until then the grass surrounding the beds had been considered 
sufficient of that neutral colour. That the judicious employ- 
ment-of dwarf plants with green foliage is not only per- 
missible but advantageous for associating with such plants as 
Golden Feather, crimson Alternantheras, &c., many of the 
best beds both in the public parks and private gardens testify. 
The green divisional bands separating the brighter panels have 
added greatly to the finished effect of the beds, and green 
carpet plants at once became popular. 

As was to be expected, other dwarf-growing green carpet 
plants than the Tagetes were sought for, and the result is that 
some of them have proved extremely suitable for carpet bed- 
ding. With the undoubted advantages of the Tagetes—its 
ready growth from seed and its elegantly cut and bright green 
foliage—must be considered the disadvantage that to keep it 
sufficiently dwarf and constantly green continued pinchings 
must be resorted to. That not only involves considerable 
labour, but the result, especially towards the end of the season, 
is not always satisfactory. After the pinching has been over 
and over again repeated the plants become stubby, and instead 
of the feathery-green surface which is so pleasing, the planta 
show the pinched stems which destroy at once the softness and 
smoothness which render the lines so attractive. 

In order to obviate the labour of pinching, and as seeking to 
produce a low smooth carpet of green, Corastium arvense was 
last year introduced into the carpet beds in Battersea Park. 
At the first sight this plant was considered a success, but as 
the season advanced its popularity decreased, its colour being 
too dull to be permanently satisfying, and it has only been 
employed to a limited extent during the present season. 
Taking, therefore, the two plants, Tagetes and green Ceras- 
tium, the former is still the most generally useful, although the 
latter is not to be despised, especially as it needs no pinching. 

Other substitutes for the Tagetes have this year been sought 
for at the Crystal Palace, and in the excellent beds there some 
of the dwarf Saxifrages have been employed, such as Saxifraga 
hypnoides, S. Gmelini, and others; also the green Mesembry- 
anthemum cordifolium. The latter plant, which grows more 
vigorously than M. cordifolium variegatum, is too robust for the 
chaste designs of small beds; and the Saxifrages, while being 
both dwarf and green, have a more or less tufty appearance, 
and cannot be considered as perfect green carpet plants, and 
so far as these plants are concerned the Tagetes is still not 
superseded. - 

But there are other plants remaining to be noticed, and 
these we find in a private garden the fame of which has 
become widely spread. In Mr. Ralli’s garden at Cleveland 
House, Clapham Park, are two green carpet plants which may 
be fairly considered to take the foremost place in carpet-bed- 
ding arrangements, and which cannot fail to be largely used 
where this style of flower-garden decoration is adopted. Both 
these plants are hardy, both are of a bright refreshing green, 
and both are dwarf requiring no pinching. Mr. Legg, besides 
having the honour of producing the mosé perfect carpet beds 
whish have yet been seen, has the credit of introducing into 
this mode of decoration the two perfect green cushion plants, 
Sedum Lydium and Mentha Pulegium gibraltarica. Hundreds 
of people have by the kindness of Mr. Ralli seen these plants 
during the present season, and in all probability not one has 
been able to find fault with them. That in these days of 
criticism is high praise. : 


It is certain that these plants will spread largely and will 
be planted in many gardens next year. Both are extremely 
effective, and they serve two distinct purposes in carpet 
bedding. For narrow lines, chains, and conneciing links 
the Mentha is pre-eminently suitable. For this purpose no 
other green cushion plant can approach it. At Cleve- 
land House it is planted in a series of loops, like the links 
in a chain, down the centre of a long bed, the spaces be- 
tween the links and the angles of the bed being filled with 
very dwarf plants of Golden Feather. It ig an extremely 
simple arrangement; but few, if any, beds outside the same 
garden can be found which are equally siriking. In all proba- 
bility the ground on which the Mentha chain is laid has been 
slightly raised above the general level of the bed. At any rato 
the Mentha shows clearly and distinctly above the golden 
ground of the Pyrethrum. Anything in its way more effective 
than this combination of green and gold can scarcely be 
imagined. 

But while tho Mentha is specially adapted for lines of say 
6 inches in width, Sedum Lydium for forming a broad ex- 
panse of green as a groundwork, for a pattern wrought out in 
brighter colours, is particularly suitable. In the flower garden 
referred to this Sedum is employed in both ways—that is, it 
is made to form green divisional lines 5 or 6 inches wide sepa- 
rating brighter colours, and it is also employed in a broader ex- 
panse and forms the groundwork for a coloured design. In 
the former case it is effective, but in the latter it is especially 
charming, and it is possibly the finest of all dwarf bedding 
plants for producing a broad groundwork of the brightest 
green. In order, however, that it may continue really green 
and refreshing it must be planted in good soil and be kept 
regularly supplied with water. If planted in poor soil, or 
allowed to become very dry, the foliage is apt to turn brown, 
which considerably mars its beauty. tis free-growing, attain- 
ing a height of 3 or 4 inches, producing a cushion-like surface 
at‘once close and elegant. 

Both this Sedum and the Mentha, as before remarked, are 
perfectly hardy, which renders them the more valuable. They 
are sure to be much sought after by those who “goin” for 
carpet bedding, and no small credit is due to Mr. Legg for 
showing the great decorative qualities of two such useful 
plants. 

The Mentha, it may be useful to add, is a Pennyroyal—tho 
Gibraltar Pennyroyal, and apparently differing from the 
English type in the more erect growth of the former. Possibly 
there will be those who will now try our old garden herb as a 
green carpet-bedding plant, which may, perhaps, be elevated 
from an obscure corner in the kitchen garden to a prominent 
place on the terrace; in the flower garden it may yet becomo 
popular, especially if it is known by its name of Mentha 
Pulegium ; ‘‘ Pennyroyel”’ would scarcely do near the drawing- 
room windows. The fame of its Spanish ‘congener is already 
established as the foremost of green cushion plants for artistic 
gardening.—A Park GARDENER. 


(The Mentha ajluded to is probably the M. Pulegium orecta 
of Miller. Miller states that he grew seventeen species or 
varieties of Pennyroyal, and the one in question he had from 
Gibraltar. It speedily became popular in this country as a 
market herb, its taller growth rendering it better capable of 
being cut and tied in bunches than the English Pennyroyal. 
Apparently the same plant is mentioned by Don under the 
name of M. Pulegium tomentosa, which name is appropriate, 
for the stems and leaves of the plants are downy, although 
this is not perceptible unless it is closely examined, its general 
appearances being bright green and shining. By Wildenow it 
is named M. Pulegium gibraltarica, and it is simply noticed as 
a variety of the common Pennyroyal.—Eps.] 


CRAWFORD’S EARLY PHACH. 


Ninz years ago in renewing the trees on a south Peach wall 
at another residence belonging to my employer I, amongst 
others, had two trees of the above variety planted. These, 
which were subjected to ordinary treatment, have done well, 
and produced in common with the others good crops of regu- 
lar-sized fruit of average quality. I was so much struck with 
the appearance of the fruit on these trees that I determined to 
introduce the variety into the gardens here, which I did in 
the spring of 1872, where under my personal management it 
has fully sustained its good character, and I have been rewarded 
with some examples of fruit which have surpassed even such 
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finds as Noblesse and other large kinds on the exhibition 
table. 
bearing properties as other kinds; such has been the result of 
my experience of it here. 

All practical men must admit that the yellow-fleshed section 
of Peaches has not yet attained the excellence which some of the 
light-fleshed sorts, as Royal George and kindred kinds, possess. 
At those places where space admits of only two kinds of Peach 
trees being cultivated Crawford’s Early may with propriety be 
omitted; but, on the other hand, with those whose means 
will allow more variety by all means plant it, as it is a de- 
sirable variety, and under suitable conditions of cultivation it 
will reward the grower with not a few noble examples of the 
most attractive Peach in cultivation. 

Possibly the dish of this variety which I contributed at the 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Committee, 
September 6th, which obtained a cultural certificate, is one of 
those referred to by your correspondent Mr. J. Taylor; and as 
the extra fruit which were supplied beyond the requisite num- 
ber for the dish on that occasion were all consumed, that is 
not a bad comment as to its quality—Grorcz Tuos. MILEs, 
Wycombe Abbey. 


VOTES IN ELECTION OF ROSES. 
(Continued from page 324.) 
Mr. Epwarp Mawtey, Lucknow House, Croydon. 


1. Baronne de Rothschild 26. Jules Margottin 

2, Charles Lefebvre 27. Etienne Levet 

3. Marie Baumann 28. Dupuy Jamain 

4, Alfred Colomb 29. Anna de Diesbach 

5. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 30. Cheshunt Hybrid 

6. Madame Lacharme 31. Comtesse de Serenyi 
7. Marechal Niel 32. Belle Lyonnaise 

8. Souvenir d’un Ami 33. Paul Neron 

9. Victor Verdier 34, Louis Van Houtte 
10. Francois Michelon 35. Marquise de Mortemart 
11. Marquise de Castellane 35. Duke of Edinburgh 
12. Alba Rosea 87. Coupe ad’ Hebe 

18, Pierre Notting 38. Cloth of Gold 
14. John Hopper 39. Marie Rady 
15. Duc de Rohan 40. Felix Genero 

16, Comtesse d@’Oxford 41. Céline Forestier 


17. Sénateur Vaisse 42. Camille Bernardin 
18. Dr. Andry 43. Madame Clémence Joigneaux 
19. La France 44. Prince de Portia 
20. Reynolds Hole 45. Monsieur Woolfield 
— 46. Emilie Hausburg 
21. Gloire de Dijon 47. Prince Camille de Rohan 
22, Devoniensis 48. Xavier Olibo 
23. Niphetos 49. Madame Victor Verdier 
24, Souvenir de Ja Malmaison 50. Comtesse de Chabrillant 


25. Centifolia Rosea 


Mr. J. Mayo, Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 


I consider Crawford’s Early to be as reliable in its. 


1, Alfred Colomb 26. Duc de Rohan 

2. Baronne de Rothschild 27. Dupuy Jamain 

3. Baron A. de Rothschild 28. Dake of Wellington 

4. Charles Lefebvre 29. Edward Morren 

5. Comtesse de Serenyi 30. Ferdinand de Lesseps 

6. Dr. Andry 81. Horace Vernet 

7. Etienne Levet 32. Le Havre 

8. Emilie Hausburg 33. Louis Van Houtte 

9. Francois Michelon 34. Maréchal Vaillant 
10. Hippolyte Jamain 35. Madame G. Schwartz 
11. John Hopper 36. Madame Lacharme 
12 La France 37. Madame C. Wood 
13. Madame Hippolyte Jamain 38. Mdlle. Thérése Levet 
14, Madame Victor Verdier 89. Mdlle. Marie Cointet 


15. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
16. Mdlle. Marie Rady 

17. Marie Baumann 

18. Catherine Mermet 

19. Marie Van Houtte 

20. Maréchal Niel 


21. Auguste Rigotard 
22. Beauty of Waltham 
23. Camille Bernardin 
24. Comtesse d’Oxford 
25. Devienne Lamy 


Marguerite de St. Amand 


. Marquise de Castellane 

. Maurice Bernardin 

. Prince Camille de Rohan 
. Sénateur Vaisse 

. Xavier Olibo 

. Devoniensis 

. Madame Willermoz 

. Souvenir de Paul Neron 
. Baron Gonella 

. Gloire de Santenay 


Mr. J. MosEey, Pine Villas, Heaton Mersey, near Manchester. 


1, Alfred Colomb 

2. Charles Lefebvre 

3. Comtesse d’Oxford 

4, Duke of Edinburgh 

6. Edward Morren 

6. John Hopper 

7. La France 

8. Lord Macaulay 

9. Louis Van Houtte 

10. Baronne de Rothschild 
11. Madame Victor Verdier 
12, Malle. Eugénie Verdier 
13. Marie Baumann 

14, Marquise de Castellane 


. Sénateur Vaisse 

. Victor Verdier 

. Souvenir de la Malmaison 
. Belle Lyonnaise 

. Gloire de Dijon 

. Maréchal Niel 


. Annie Laxton 

. Annie Wood 

. Beauty of Waltham 
. Boule de Neige 

. Duke of Wellington 
. Dupuy Jamain 

. Fisher Holmes 


28. 
29. 
30. 
3l. 
32. 


coho 
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SPAM Moe por 


Francois Lacharme 
Général Jacqueminot 
Horace Vernet 

Jules Margottin 
Lyonnais 


. Madame Lacharme 
. Madame Vidot 

. Mdlle. Marie Rady 
. Maurice Bernardin 
. Miss Ingram 

. Etienne Levet 


Francois Michelon 


40. 
41. 
42, 
43, 
44, 
45, 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Paul Neron 

Prince Camille de Rohan 
Princess Mary of Cambridge 
Xavier Olibo 

Mrs. Bosanquet 
Devoniensis 

Souvenir @’un Ami 
Celine Forestier 

Charles Lawson 

Juno 

Abel Grand 


Rey. C. P. PeAcH, Appleton-le-Street, Malton. 


. Alfred Colomb 

. Baronne de Rothschild 

. Charles Lefebvre 

. Comtesse d’Oxford 

. Dr. Andry 

. Dupuy Jamain 

. Etienne Levet 

. Emilie Hausburg 

. Fisher Holmes 

. Francois Michelon 

. John Hopper 

. La France 

. Louis Van Houtte 

. Marguerite de St. Amand 
. Marie Baumann 

. Marie Rady 

. Marquise de Castellane 

. Princess Mary of Cambridge 
. Gloire de Dijon 

. Marechal Niel 


. Abel Grand 

. Annie Wood 

. Annie Laxton 

. Antoine Ducher 

. Camille Bernardin 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Comtesse de Chabrillant 
Duke of Wellington 

Elie Morel 

Horace Vernet 


. Général Jacqueminot 

. Madame Lacharme 

. Madame Caillat 

. Madame C. Joigneaux 

. Mdlle. Thérese Levet 

. Madame Victor Verdier 
. Madame Vidot 


Mdile. Eugénie Verdier 


. Maréchal Vaillant 
. Mdlle. Marie Cointet 
. Maurice Bernardin 


Madame C. Wood 


. Pierre Notting 

. Sénateur Vaisse 

. Reynolds Hole 

. Thomas Methven 

. Victor Verdier 

. Xavier Olibo 

. Céline Forestier 

. Souvenir de la Malmaison 


Souyenir d’un Ami 


Mr. Rogson, Glenholme, Tor Park, Torquay. 


. Alfred Colomb 
. Charles Lefebvre 


Baronne de Rothschild 
Madame Victor Verdier 
Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
Malle. Marie Finger 


. Maréchal Niel 

. Marie Baumann 

. Pierre Notting 

. Comtesse d’Oxford 

. Devoniensis 

. Dr. Andry 

. Duke of Edinburgh 

. Etienne Levet , 
. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
. Francgois Michelon 

. Marie Van Houtte 

. Marquise de Castellane 
. La France 

. Louis Van Houtte 


. Star of Waltham 


Hippolyte Jamain 


. Souvenir d’un Ami 
. Souvenir d’Elise 


Annie Wood 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 


Annie Laxton 

Antoine Ducher 

Baron de Bonstetten 
Bessie Johnson 

Camille Bernardin 
Capitaine Christy 
Docteur de Chalus 
Dupuy Jamain 

Edward Morren 

Emilie Hausburg 

Gloire de Dijon” 

Horace Vernet 

John Hopper 

Madame C. Wood 
Madame C. Joigneaux 
Madame Lacharme 
Madame Willermoz 
Marguerite de St. Amand 
Monsieur Noman 

Paul Neron 

Prince Camille de Rohan 
Richard Wallace . 
Reynolds Hole 

Princess Beatrice 
Marquise de Gibot 


Mr. ALFRED RYLAND, King’s Heath, rear Birmingham. 


. Baronne de Rothschild 


Alfred Colomb 


. Charles Lefebvre 


Duke of Edinburgh 
Etienne Levet 
Francois Michelon 
Comterse d@’Oxford 


. John Hopper 
» La France : 
. Louis Van Houtte 


Madame Victor Verdier 


. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 

. Mdlle. Marie Rady 

. Marguerite de St. Amand 
. Marie Baumann 

. Marquise de Castellane 

. Pierre Notting 

. Sénateur Vaisse 

. Xavier Olibo 


Maréchal Niel 
Abel Grand 


. Beauty of Waltham 


Dupuy Jamain 
Dr. Andry 
Duchesse de Caylus 


26. 
27. 
28, 
29. 
30. 
81. 
382. 


46. 


48, 
49, 
50. 


Duke of Wellington 
Edward Morren 
Emilie Hausburg 
Exposition de Brie 
Ferdinand de Lesseps 
Fisher Holmes 
Camille Bernardin 


. Madame C. Wood 

. Madame Clémence Joigneaux 
. Madame G. Schwartz 

. Maurice Bernardin 

. Paul Neron 

. Prince Camille de Rohan 
. Victor Verdier 

. Souvenir de Ja Malmaison 
. Belle Lyonnaise 

. Catherine Mermet 

. Deyoniensis 


Gloire de Dijon 


. Madame Willermoz 


Niphetos 

Souvenir d’Elise 
Céline Forestier 
Souvenir d’un Ami 
Horace Vernet 


Mr. J. Scorr, Warminster. 


. Alfred Colomb 
. Charles Lefebvre 
. Comtesse a’Oxford 


Capitaine Christy 
Duke of Wellington 
Duke of Edinburgh 


. Etienne Levet © 


Ferdinand de Lesseps 


. Fisher Holmes 


16. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Horace Vernet 
Frangois Michelon 

La France 

Louis Van Houtte 
Baronne de Rothschild 
Marie Baumann 
Marquise de Castellane 
Xavier Olibo 
Catherine Mermet 
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19. Souvenir d’un Ami 
20, Maréchal Niel 


21. Annie Laxton 

22. Beauty of Waltham 
23. Camille Bernardin 
24, Dr. Andry 

25. Dupuy Jamain 

26. Edward Morren 

27. John Hopper 


28. Madame Clémence Joigneaux 


29. Madame Victor Verdier 
80. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
3l. Mdlle. Marie Rady 

32. Malle. Marie Cointet 
33. Madame Nachury 

34, Marquise de Mortemart 
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35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Paul Neron 

Sénateur Vaisse 

Prince Camille de Rohan 
Victor Verdier 


Souvenir de John Gould Veitch 


Devoniensis 
Cheshunt Hybrid 
Madame Camille 
Madame Margottin 
Madame Willermoz 
Niphetos 

Souvenir de Paul Neron 
Souvenir d@’Elise 
Gloire de Dijon 

Star of Waltham 
Triomphe de Rennes 


Mr. J. T. SMALLBONES, Chatteris, Cambs. 


1. Abel Grand 

2. Alfred Colomb 

3. Baronne de Rothschild 
4, Charles Lefebyre 

5. Dr. Andry 

6. Duchesse de Caylus 

‘7. Duchess of Edinburgh 
8. Etienne Levet 

9. Emilie Hausburg 

10. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
11. Horace Vernet 

12. La France 

183. Louis Van Houtte 

14. Comtesse de Serenyi 
15. Madame C. Crapelet 
16. Madame Victor Verdier 
7. Marie Baumann 

18. Pierre Notting 

19. Sénateur Vaisse 

20. Maréchal Niel 


21. Annie Wood 

22. Baronne de Bonstetten 
23. Camille Bernardin 

24. Comtesse de Chabrillant 
25. Duc de Rohan 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
80. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Duke of Edinburgh 
Edward Morren 

Elie Morel 

Etienne Dupuy 
Exposition de Brie 
Felix Genero 

Frangois Michelon 
Madame Furtado 

John Hopper 

Madame Caillat 
Madame Lacharme 
Madamo Rivers 
Madame Vidot 

Malle. Eugénie Verdier 
Malle. M. Dombrain 
Marie Rady 

Maurice Bernardin 
Monsieur Noman 
Madame Charles Wood 
Reynolds Hole 
Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Miss Hassard 
Monsieur E. Y. Teas 
Sir G. Wolesley 
Olivier Delhomme 


Mr. RicHARD TAPNER, Crowhurst, Sussex. 


1, Charles Lefebvre 
2. Gloire de Dijon 
3. Maréchal Niel 

4. Francois Michelon 

5, Emilie Hausburg 

6. La France 

7. Marie Baumann 

8. Senateur Vaisse 

9. Madame Willermoz 
10. Exposition de Brie 

11. Camille Bernardin 

12. Reynolds Hole 

13. Baronre de Rothschild 
14. Etienne Levet 

15. Alfred Colomb 

16. Pierre Notting 

17. Edward Morren 

18. Marquise de Castellano 
19. Duke of Edinburgh 
20. Wilson Saunders 


21. Annie Wood 

22. Madame Nachury 

23. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
24. Belle Lyonnaise 

25. Princess Beatrice 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 
82. 


Mr. WatxErns, Gardener to Mr, E. T. W. 


1. Alfred Colomb 

‘2. Baronne de Rothschild 
8. Maréchal Niel 

4, La France 

- 5. Lyonnais 

6. Xavior Olibo 

7. Reynolds Hole 

8. President Thiers 

‘9. Pierre Notting 

10. Marquise de Castellano 
11. Marie Rady 

12. Francois Michelon 
13. Paul Neron 

14, Prince Camille de Rohan 
15. Charles Lefebvre 
16. Devoniensis 
17. Dr. Andry 
18. Comtesse @’Oxford 

19. Général Jacqueminot 
20. Gloire de Dijon 


21. Boule de Neige 

22. Capitaine Christy 
23. Dupuy Jamain 

24, Duke of Wellington 
25. Edward Morren 


45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Marie Finger 

Dr. Andry 

Princess Mary of Cambridge 
Général Jacqueminot 
Auguste Rigotard 

Zohn Hopper 

Catherine Mermet 


. Perle de Lyon 

. Louis Van Houtte 

. Capitaine Christy 

. Cheshunt Hybrid 

. Xavier Olibo 

. Horace Vernet 

. Duke of Weilington 
. Prince Camille de Rohan 
. Solfaterre 

. Paul Verdier 

. Duchesse de Caylus 
. Comtesse a’Oxfcrd 
. Devoniensis 

. Richard Wallace 


Madame Lacharme 


. Thomas Mills 
. Souvenir d’un Ami 
. Monsieur Woolfield 


Woop, Henley Hall, Salop. 


. Fisher Holmes 

. Horace Vernet 

. Louis Van Houtte 

. Madame C. Crapelet 


Madame Clémence Joigneaux 


. Madame Vidot 

. Madame Charles Wood 
. Madame Lacharme 

. Madame Victor Verdier 
. Madame Margottin 

. Madame Willermoz 


Malle. Marie Finger 


. Marie Baumann 


Maréchal Vaillant 
Etienne Dupuy 


. Maurice Bernardin 

. Souvenir de la Malmaison 
. Belle Lyonnaise 

. Catherine Mermet 


Duc de Magenta 
Marie Ducher 
Marie Van Houtte 
Perle de Lyon 
Souvenir d’Elise 7 
Beauty of Waltham 


Mr. W. W. Wooten, Headington House, Oxon. 


1. Alfred Colomb 

2. Baronne de Rothschild 
8. Charles Lefebvre 

4. Comtesse de Serenyi 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


Devoniensis 

Duke of Edinburgh 
Edward Morren | 
Emilie Hausburg 


9. Etienne Levet 
10. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
11. Henri Pages 

12. Hippolyte Jamain 
13. La France 
14. Maréchal Niel 
15. Marie Baumann 
16. Mons. E. Y. Teas 
17. Marquise de Castellane 
18. Niphetos 
19. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
20. Victor Verdier 


21. Alba Mutabilis 

22. Baron de Bonstetten 
23. Belle Lyonnaise 

24. Capitaine Christy 
25. Capitaine Lamure 
26. Catherine Mermet 
27. Charles Lawson 

28. Clemence Raoux 

29. Comtesse d’Oxford 


80. Duke of Wellington 
81. Francois Michelon 
82. Gloire de Dijon 

83. Isaae Wilkinson 

84. Lord Clyde 

35. Louis Van Houtte 
36. Madame G. Schwartz 
87. Madame Bravy 

38, Madame Jos. Guyot 
89. Madame Victor Verdier 
40. Madame Lucharme 
41. Mdlle. Marie Cointet 
42. Miss Ingram 

43. Maurice Bernardin 
44. Nardy Fréres 

45. Oxonian 

46. Pierre Notting 

47. Souvenir de Madame Boll 
48. Xavier Olibo 

49. John Hopper 

50. Camille Bernardin 


“An AMATEUR,” South of Ireland. 


1. Maréchal Niel 

2. Charles Lefebvre 

3. Duke of Edinburgh 

4. Marie Baumann 

5. Alfred Colomb 

6. La France 

7. Baronne de Rothschild 
8. Comtesse d’Oxford 

9. Thos, Mills 
10. Baron de Bonstetten 
11. Marquise de Castellane 
12. Louis Van Houtte 
13. Francois Michelon 
14, Princess of Wales 
15. Capitaine Christy 
16. Camille Bernardin 
17. Xavier Olibo 

18. Mdlle. Thérése Levet 
19. Pierre Notting 
20. John Hopper 


24, Madame Victor Verdier 
22. Madame Levet 

23, Madame C. Joigneaux 
24, Madame Willermoz 


25. Madame George Schwartz 


. Madame Charles Crapelet 
. Dr. Andry 

. Dupuy Jamain 

. Anna de Diesbach 

30. Duchess of Edinburgh 
81. Reynolds Hole 
Ferdioand de Lesseps 

3. Devoniensis 

34, Antoine Ducher 

35. Abel Grand 

. Paul Verdier 

. Princess Beatrice 

8. Fisher Holmes 

39. André Durand 

. Senateur Vaisse 

. Maurice Bernardin 

2. Duke of Wellington 

. Catherine Mermet 

. Richard Wallace 

. Lelia 

. Souvenir de la Malmaison 
. Malle. Annie Wood 

. Charles Lee 

. Edward Morren 

. Marguerite de St. Amand 


Capt. Rocurort, Thcrnton, Dunlavin, Ireland. 


1, Gloire de Dijon 

2. La France 

8. Sophie Coquerel 

4. Boule de Neige 

5. Duke of Edinburgh 

6. Général Jacqueminot 

7. Charles Lefebvre 

8. Louis Van Houtte 

9. Prince Camille de Rohan 
10. Triomphe de Caen 


11. Madame Clémence Joigneaux 


12, Madame Victor Verdier 
18. Marguerite de St. Amand 
14. Baron de Bonstetten 

15. Sénateur Vaisse 


16. Souvenir de William Wood 


17. Marquise de Castellane 
18. Comtesse de Chabrillant 
19. Francois Michelon 

20. Maréchal Niel 


21. Anna de Diesbach 

22. Madame Vidot 

23. Madame Boutin 

24. Baronne de Rothschild 
25. Madame Lacharme 


26. Madame Bravy 

27. Alfred Colomb 

28. Jules Margottin 

29. Comtesse de Jaucourt 
30. Comtesse d’Oxford 

81. Géant des Batailles 

32. Maurice Bernardin 

83. Duchesse de Medin. Celi 
34. Maxime de la Rocheterie 
365. Eliza Boélle 

86. Pierre Notting 

37. Fisher Holmes 

88. Monsieur Boncenne 
89. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
40. Mdlle. Thérése Levet 
41. John Hopper 

42, Nardy Freres 

48. Thyra Hammerick 

44. Thorin 

45. Marie Baumann 

46. Etienne Levet 

47. Auguste Neumann 

48, Anna Ollivier 

49, Marquise de Foucalt 
50. Marechal Vaillant 


Mr. JoHN TuRTLE, Peacefield, Portadown, Ireland. 


1. Sénateur Vaisse 
2. Gloire de Dijon 
8. Alfred Colomb 
4. Charles Lefebvre 
5. Duc de Cazes 
6. Prince Camille de Rohan 
7. Dr. Andry 
8. Abbé Bramerel 
9. Baronne de Rothschild 
10. Louis Van Houtte 
11. Marie Baumann 
12. Maréchal Niel 
18. LaFrance 
14. Comtesse d’Oxford 
15. Etienne Levet 
16. John Hopper 
17. Duke of Edinburgh 
18. Horace Vernet 
19. Marquise de Castellane 
20. Jules Margottin 


21. Madame Lacharme 
22. Abel Grand 

23. Fisher Holmes 

24, Madame Victor Verdier 
25. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 


26. Devoniensis 

27. Pierre Notting 

28. Mdlle. Marie Rady 

29. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
80. Camille Bernardin 

81. Edward Morren 

82. Madame Charles Wood 
83. Mdlle. Annie Wood 
84. Duchesse de Morny 
35. Charles Lawson 

36. Baron Prevost 

87. Xavier Olibo 

88. Emilie Hausburg 

39. Souvenir d’un Ami 

40. Marguerite de St. Amand 
41. Francois Michelon 

42. Mdlle. Marie Oointet 
48. Comtesse de Chabrillant 
44. Auguste Rigotard 

45. Comtesse de Serenyi 
46. Duzhesse de Caylus 
47. Antoine Ducher 

48. Madame Vidot 

49. Monsieur Noman 

50. Reynolds Hole 
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Mr. Davip TuRTLE, Aghalee, Ireland. 


This list is not included in the twenty-nine amateurs, but is included in 
the Irish table. 


1. Sénateur Vaisse 25. Comtesse de Chabrillant 

2. Gloire de Dijon 26. La Brillante 

3. La France 27. Duchesse de Caylas 

4. John Hopper 28. Charles Lawson 

5. Duke of Edinburgh 29. Due de Rohan 

6. Duchesse de Morny 30. Comtesse @’Oxford 

7. Abbé Bramerel 31. Triomphe de Caen 

8. Alfred Colomb 32. Beauty of Waltham 

9. Baronne de Rothschild 33. Professor Koch 
10. Baronne Prevost 34, Edward Morren 
11, Abel Grand 35, Fisher Holmes 
12. Antoine Ducher 36. Lord Clyde 

13. Boule de Neige 87. William Griffiths 

14. Charles Lefebvre 88. Général Jacqueminot 
15. Louis Van Houtte 39. Jean Cherpin 
16. Duc de Cazes 40. Jules Margottin 
17. Prince Camille de Rohan 41. Lord Macaulay 
18. Marie Baumann 42. Dr. Andry 
19. Annie Wood 43. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
20. Pierre Notting 44, Prince Léon 

45. Marquise de Mortemart 

21. Monsieur Noman 46. Monsieur Boncenne 
22. Paul Verdier 47. Souvenir de la Malmaison 
23. Victor Verdier 48, Maurice Lepelletier 
24. Marquise de Castellano 49. Comtesse Jaucourt 


GREASY COAT APPLE. 


Tuts local name strikes one as being very appropriat to the 
Apple referred to by “J., Lincolnshire,” and ‘J. J., Lanca- 
shire,” and, like them, I think there are few if any to excel 
it as an autumn culinary Apple. From the description given 
of it in the Journal, page 298, I have no doubt of it being the 
same variety known in some parts of Scotland as the Irish 
Codlin, Manks Codlin, and Irish Pitcher of Dr. Hogg. Tho 
Apple is grown here, but I regret to say we have no fruit of it 
this year, or I should have had much pleasure in forwarding 
you specimens for examination, that you might be the better 
able to compare them with descriptions and examples from 
your other correspondents.—J. I, 


{Manks Codlin and Transparent Codlin are distinct sorts. 
Boek are excellent autumn Apples, and both have greasy skins. 
—EDs. ] 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


THERE appears to be a very laudable disposition on the part 
of those who are interested in the success and advancement of 
horticulture at the present time to do whatever lies in their 
power to promote the usefulness and welfare of the Royal 
Horticultural Society—a Society which, notwithstanding the 
great benefits it has conferred on the vountry, has fared as 
badly as if it had been guilty of some great national crime. 
The tide of public opinion has lately turned in its favour, and 
it is to be hoped that this will go on advancing till the Society 
receives that justice which is its due. The dissensions pro- 
moted and fostered by a small party of local Fellows at South 
Kensington, who thought more of their own little wants than 
of the common good, have served for several years past to 
keep the Society in a state of chronic dispeace, and the only 
result of their agitation has been to bring about such a state 
of things as will in all probability deprive them of the use and 
amenity which an agreeable promenade has for some years 
past afforded them. 

The result of all this points to a termination of the agree- 
ments between the Royal Commissioners and the Society; and 
thoughtful men, foreseeing what must inevitably arise, are 
considering in what way the Society can best be constituted 
for the future. We publish to-day two such propositions, one 
by Lord Alfred S. Churchill and the other by Mr. G. F. Wilson. 
We commend both to the consideration of the Fellows, and 
without giving a decided opinion upon either we hope that the 
subject will receive careful consideration, and that some useful 
and practical scheme will be devised. All we can say for the 
present is that we trust the Fellows will stick by the Society, 
and thereby enable it to start anew life with as great or greater 
vigour than it has yet manifested for some years past. 


Tue question of reconstructing the Royal Horticultural 
Society is beginning to attract attention. It is high time that 
it should do so, and that some definite scheme should be pre- 
pared before the annual meeting of the Society in{February next. 

If the horticulturists throughout the country could only 
agree upon the principles on which this could be best effected 
it would {materially strengthen the hands of the Council in 


their negotiations with the Commissioners. It is the belief 
that the Society is past resuscitation that has induced the 
Commissioners {to treat it in the cavalier manner they have 
done lately. 

Tenclose the outline of a scheme as a basis on which the 
Society’s reconstruction could be effected. In doing this E 
have no wish to put it forward as the only one likely to;answer ; 
it is solely my own idea, which I submit for consideration in 
conjunction with others that may be proposed.—Aurrep §. 
CHURCHILL. 


SuccEstions By Lorp AtrreD §. CHURCHILL. 


1, Bye-laws to be altered. 
2, Fellowships, £2 2s. No entrance fees. 


3, Associateships, £1 1s. 

4, Gardeners in the employment of Fellows, 10s. 6d. 

5, All voting power to be confined to Fellows paying £2 2s. 
6, Provincial shows to be encouraged. 


7, Quarterly journal to be published and supplied gratis te 
Fellows. Associates to pay half price. 

8, Fellows, Associates, and subscribing Gardeners to have free 
admission to Chiswick Gardens, and to all shows either in the 
provinces or in London given or promoted by the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. ae 

9, Fellows and Associates to have the power of admittin 
friends to Chiswick either. by order or personally. 

10, Provincial horticultural societies subscribing to the Royal 
Horticultural Society five guineas per annum to receive two 
silver and two bronze medals, also copy of journal. Ditto sub- 
scribing three guineas, to have two bronze medais and journal 
only. N.B.—And so on for every five or three guineas sub- 
scribed. 

11, The President or Secretary of subscribing societies to be 
an ex-officio Fellow of the Society during the time he may con- 
tinue to hold his office, and to vote at all meetings on behalf of 
his society. 

12, The Secretary of Royal Horticultural Society to open com- 
munications with foreign horticultural societies, and publish a 
precise copy of correspondence in journal. 

13, Shows and meetings to be held in London by arrangement 
with Her Majesty’s Commisioners. 

14, Scientific Committee to be held as at present, and ver- 
batim reports of proceedings to be published in journal. 


Suaeestions py Mr. G. F. Witson. 


Reasons for joining the Royal Horticultural Society as 
Fellows paying guinea subscriptions :— 


The Society is doing important and useful work, which bene- 
fits all who value their gardens or who care for fruit, vegetables, 
or flowers. 

The Scientific Committee is now the recognised authority on 
all subjects connected with plant life, disease, and plagues, and 
does much other valuable work. 

Its Fruit and Floral Committees examine new fruits, vege- 
tables, and flowers, work which can only be done by a great 
central society. Their judgments, immediately published by 
means of the gardening press, are now received with respect, 
and acted upon all through the country. 

In the Society’s garden at Chiswick flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables are grown side by side, are tested and judged by the 
highest authorities, and troublesome synonyms got rid of. 

The Society, being relicved from the heavy charge of South 
Kensington, will have only Chiswick Garden to keep up, and to 
provide for shows and committee meetings if possible at South 
Kensington, otherwise in the neighbourhood ; the great country 
shows will be self-supporting. H 

The guinea subscription will enable good horticulturists to 
come into the Society from every corner of the kingdom. 

It is hoped that some of the old supporters of the Society who 
have long paid their four-guinea subscriptions will, at least for 
a time, continue to do so, and that some wealthy and enthusi- 
astic horticulturists will join their number. The subscribers of 
not less than four guineas will be called Patron Fellows. 

As soon as the Council of the Royal Horticultural Society can 
arrange with H.M. Commissioners of 1851 in the interest cf the 
debenture-holders the lease of the South Kensington Garden 
will be surrendered, and it may be expected that the subscrip- 
tions of those Fellows who paid to get the exercise ground far 
their children will be discontinued. It is therefore most desir- 
able that new Fellows should be in readiness to supply their 
place. It was lately suggested to form a large and influential 
Committee headed by the Editors of the four leading London 
horticultural journals (to show unanimity of feeling, at least in 
the leaders). This Committee to bind itself to nothing but to 
aid in bringing in guinea Fellows when the Scciety is freed from 
its present incumbrances. Three out of the four Editors have 
given their names; the fourth, being Secretary of the Society, 
can hold no other position. ‘ 

Very influential gardening names have already been received 
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and are“constantly coming in. It was decided not to publish 
names till the list was a very long one. 

The privileges which can at present be stated as accruing to 
the guinea fellowships are admittance to all the Society’s shows 
in London and in the provinces, and to all minor exhibitions of 
fruit and flowers held at the fortnightly Committee meetings, and 
daily admission to the Chiswick Gardens (Sundays excepted). 

I, the undersigned, authoriss you to add my name to the list 
of Fellows of the Royal Horticultaral Society paying an annual 
subscription of one guinea, upon the understanding that I incur 
no further liability. 

*I further consent to my name being placed on the list of the 
Committee now being formed to aid in obtaining a large acces- 
sion of Fellows at the same rate of subscription. 

Signature, 
Address, 

*This to be struck out if there is an objection to joining the 

Committee. 


NOTES OF A SCOTTISH TOUR.—No. 5. 
HELENSBURGH, LOCH LOMOND, AND EDINBURGH. 

I wave already, in writing of the West of Scotland Rose 
Show, alluded to the thriving watering place Helensburgh, and 
to the thoroughly hospitable character of the welcome I re- 
ceived; my recurring to it again is for the purpose of saying 
a few words on the establishment of Messrs. Robertson & Gal- 
loway. Iam the more induced to do this because of the very 
prominent position taken by Mr. Galloway as an exhibitor of 
one of my favourite flowers—the Gladiolus, and I was naturally 
desirous of seeing him and his flowers at home. Unfortu- 
nately, as far as the nursery was concerned it was an unpro- 
pitious time, for they were about to remove, and consequently 
everything was in a transition state; but I saw enough to con- 
vince me that the same energy and skill which have enabled 
one of the firm to occupy so leading a position as a grower of 
Gladiolus is being carried out in the other departments of the 
business. 

It is at Mr. Galloway’s own house or cottage that the cul- 
tures of the Gladiolus are carried on; and I was perfectly 
astonished to find so small a space occupied by them, when 
I recollected that he had come up some three hundred miles 
and had beaten, and well beaten, our champion grower on his 
own ground (a feat he has since repeated at the last Crystal 
Palace Show), and to find that he only grows about two thou- 
sand bulbs in all. And what is still more remarkable, he has 
violated all the rules given as to growth, for the bulbs have 
been planted in the same ground year after year, and there is 
nothing which we have all insisted upon more than that the 
ground should be changed every year. I could not find that 
there was any special mode of culture, nor was the soil anyway 
remarkable. There must be something in the management of 
the spikes when they commence flowering that tends to this 
success, for at the time of my visit the plants were not a bit 
stronger than my own—I question if so strong, but I could not 
exhibit such spikes as he produced at the Crystal Palace. It 
may give some idea of the general character of his plants when 
I say that these two thousand bulbs are planted on a piece of 
ground that measures only 2200 square feet, and that out of 
them Mr. Galloway had cut 258 blooms of fine quality, mostly 
with eleven or twelve flowers out on each; that he had exhi- 
bited at thirteen different shows including the great inter- 
national one at Dundee and the Crystal Palace, at each com- 
petition he had invariably gained first prize, and that even 
when brought into competition with such renowned growers 
as Mr. Kelway. It is evident, if we are ever to have autumn 
Shows again about the metropolis, account must be taken of 
Mr. Galloway as a most formidable competitor. 

There were many charming villa residences about Helens- 
burgh of which I should have liked to have seen more had 
time permitted. My most kind host, Mr. A. Craig Robertson’s 
beautiful house and grounds were in their way the very per- 
fection of arrangement, and a few years will add greatly to 
their charm; and I have no doubt there were many others. 
The residence of Mr. Crum Ewing, M.P., too, seemed to pre- 
sent many attractions, while the shores of the Garelock contain 
many favourite homes of Roses and other flowers. 

And what shall I say of Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, and 
the Trossacks? The hope of many years was at last fulfilled ; 
and a most pleasant day, made doubly so by the valuable 
escort of my excellent host, enabled moe to see the last of the 
Huropean lakes that I hoped to visit. In my salet days I had 
visited the Italian, and in mature years the Swiss lakes. I 
had as a young man explored the beauties of Windermere and 


| the other English lakes. 


Killarney, Lough Neagh, and the 
other Irish lakes were familiar to me; and now I have seen 
the chiefest of the Scotch lakes. It would ill become me to 
attempt a description of this day’s charming tour; moreover, 
I must stick to my last and keep to horticulture. And here 
let me say I was (as your correspondent would have seen had 
he turned to a back number of these notes) equally struck 
with himself with the extreme beauty of Troprolum speciosum, 
which grows so luxuriantly all along this region of Scotland, 


' perfectly hardy, and, as I was told, almost a weed in some 


places. Whether in our drier climate we shall succeed with it 
I know not, but I mean to try it this year (having been pro- 
mised some roots of it) in various aspects. One great point 
is, I believe, to leave it undisturbed; and it will be almost 
necessary with us to give some protection to the roots in 
winter, removing the covering as soon as ever the roots begin 
to move. Itis somewhat singular that so beautiful a plant 
should be s0 rare in the south of England, but a great many 
persons to whom I have spoken about it do not seem to know 
it even by name. 

If it be difficult to describe such scenery as Loch Lomond 
and the Trossacks, it is equally so to describe the exceeding 
beauty of Edinburgh. Ihave seen many cities, but I confess 
I was never more impressed with the beauty of any than with 
that of the modern Athens. Some cities, as Naples, owe nearly 
all to nature ; others, as Paris, nearly allto art.. Andif there be 
nothing in Edinburgh to vie with that wondrous view over the 
Bay of Naples, with Vesuvius towering above and Isola and 
Procida set as gems in the blue sea, or nothing to compare with 
that view, equally wonderful in its way, which one gets, or used 
to get, in the Place de la Concorde in Paris, there is such a 
combination in the queenly city of the north gathered into so 
small a compass that it may fairly claim a chief place amongst 
the cities of Europe. Its old towa with all its quaint buildings 
(where one might fancy oneself in Paris), and historic memo- 
ries, the old Castle looming over all; the splendid new town 
with its grand architecture and the surrounding scenery, com- 
bine to make a place of which any people might well be proud. 
It holds a high place too in the opinion of horticulturists, as 
there are here many firms well known throughout the world— 
Lawson’s, Dickson’s, Downie & Laird’s, and many others. Here 
again time was the enemy I had to contend with, and could 
only pay a hurried visit to the winter garden and nursery of the 
latter firm. These have already been described in the columns 
of the Journal, and I have only to add that I never saw 
Pansies and all the Viola genus in such numbers as I saw 
them in this nursery. Delphiniums, Pentstemons, and Phloxes, 
too, were in large quantities, for it is mainly for these despised 
florist flowers that Messrs. Downie & Laird are so famous, 
and I could only regret that my time was so hurried. More- 
over, the season was rather too far advanced to see Pansies 
in their beauty; but we all know how very successful Messrs. 
Downie & Laird are in their culture, and how many fine 
varieties they are constantly introducing. 

And thus finished my rambling notes of a most pleasant 
tour, in which I have endeavoured to note what may be in- 
teresting to my fellow gardeners, and to show them that with 
all their difficulties of climate, our brethren across the border 
are setting us a good example of what ought to be and may be 
done, and s0 valete.—D., Deal. 


TOMATOES AND THE POTATO DISEASE. 


Your correspondent Mr. A. Boyle (page 305) is undoubtedly 
right in considering the disease of Potatoes and that of To- 
maioes to be quite identical with each other. The Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley was the first to point out this fact many years ago, 
and I have repeatedly referred to the matter in my recent 
papers upon the Potato disease. The disease of the two plants 
is in every way the same. Mr. Moorman’s suggestion (page 
327) that other members of the Solanum family besides the 
two above mentioned may also suffer from the Potato disease, 
is also well known to be correct. Mr. Berkeley detected the 
fungus of the Potato disease upon the Petunia; it is also not 
unfrequent on Solanum Dulcamara. 

Your practical readers will see at a glance that it is not 
necessary for Tomatoes to be in the neighbourhood of diseased 
Potatoes for them to take the disease. As both Potatoes and 


; Tomatoes are liable to the same murrain, and as other mem- 


bers of the Solanum family are also liable to it (and at least 
two members of the Scrophulariacex are liable), it is only 
reasonable to suppose that all these plants become affected 
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with the disease direct and without any necessary intervention 
of the Potato as a nurse-plant. x 

Monkeys in their native haunts suffer from attacks of the 
same fevers as men; they suffer from consumption, catarrh, 
and from other diseases frequent in the human family, but it 
does not follow that monkeys must catch these diseases from 
men. The explanation is that both fall under the attacks of 
the same noxious infectious matter, whatever that matter may 
be. The noxious matter is carried in or by the air, by water, 
or the earth.—W. G. Smiru. 


In answer to your correspondent Mr. J. W. Moorman, I have 
two rows of Tomatoes distant from each other against south 
walls and full of fine fruit destroyed this season after each 
row had ripened about one-half of its crop. The earliest lot, 
in the dampest situation of the two, was attacked first and 
ruined in about two days after showing signs of infection. 
The second lot on the more open and drier situation has not 
gone 80 fast, but is quite as surely affected. There are no 
Potatoes within a quarter of a mile of my garden, and very 
few, if any, within a greater distance. 

In my opinion the wet autumn and not the proximity of Pota- 
toes has caused the disease in this Solanum.—Souru Devon. 


JUDGING VEGETABLES. 


Tus is a subject which, like our worthy friend Mr. Taylor, 
I for one would like to see ventilated in the pages of the 
Journal. Mr. Taylor, writing on the subject on page 231, says 
that ‘‘Good judges of vegetables are extremely few, whilst 
those who may be called good judges hold very different views, 
and there is anything but consistency in their awards.”’ I quite 
agree with Mr. Taylor in this and with his paper in general. I 
desire to see some agreement come to as to the way vegetables 
should be judged. 

In my opinion Potatoes, Peas, and Cauliflowers ought to 
stand in the order of merit named in a collection of any 
number of varieties ; and yet I have seen Tomatoes, Vegetable 
Marrows, and Cucumbers, and these of no merit, placed before 
superior examples of the other three. At a local show I asked 
one of the Judges how they could possibly arrive at such a 
conclusion as they did on the collections—throwing out a col- 
lection containing superior examples of Potatoes, Peas, and 
Cauliflowers (which collection, by the way, obtained ‘‘ highly 
commended’), placing before it a collection in which Tomatoes, 
Vegetable Marrows, and Cucumbers were prominent. The 
reply was that the Potatoes, Peas, &c., were so easy to grow 
and so common, and that the others were high-class vegetables. 
My reply was, ‘‘ These are also easily grown,’”’ and questioned 
if any one of them was of more value and importance on a 
gentleman’s table than Potatoes. ‘‘ No,” was the reply, ‘‘ but 
they are so common.” Now, will anyone say that there is 
much reason in this line of argument? Because Potatoes 
are common and of the utmost importance and value to all, 
are they to be thrown overboard in collections along with two 
other of our best kinds of vegetables, and Tomatoes, Vegetable 
Marrows, and Cucumbers placed before them? I cannot con- 
sider that to be sound judgment. Will anyone look around 
at the present day and say if there is any one vegetable that 
is receiving the same amount of care and attention as the 
Potato? Does the International Potato Show, Alexandra 
Palace, not furnish a reply? I would ask the Tomato cham- 
pions if there has been any such show held anywhere and such 
prizes offered for Tomatoes, Vegetable Marrows, and Cucum- 
bers individually? I desire to see vegetables which are good 
and useful adjudged their proper value, but I fear the present 
fashion of judging vegetables has a tendency to defeat the 
purposes for which shows are held. 

I should like to hear more on this subject from Mr. Taylor 
and others who are able to discuss it.—JAs. FAIRWEATHER, 
Halston. 


ACACIA LONGIFOLIA. 


Acacias are amongst the easiest grown and brightest of 
hardwooded spring and summer-flowering plants. . They are 
well adapted for cultivation in pots, where the plants flower 
profusely when in a small state, and they are equally suitable 
for planting-out in conservatories where they form large bushes 
or trees, which in early summer are laden with golden flowers, 
rendering them both elegant and bright. 

The genus comprises an immense number of species, all of 


which are more or less desirable stove and greenhouse deco- 
rative plants. The greenhouse species are the most generally 
useful and the most commonly cultivated, as the plants in 
pots can be grown out of doors in the summer months, where 
they require a minimum amount of care to preserve them in 
health, and when removed under glass they expand their 
thousands of flowers freely. For affording cut flowers Acacias 
are extremely useful as, especially when planted out, the plants 
may be cut to almost any extent, and, in fact, are benefited by 
the operation. A plant of the above-named species planted 
in the bed of a conservatory has yielded me armfuls of golden 
sprays, which have been valued for their slender elegance and 
cheerful colour. It is by no means the most handsome of the 
genus, yet of its usefulness I have had many proofs. Others 
of the most attractive of this large family which are especially 
worthy of culture are armata, which flowers freely even when 
only a few inches high, and may be forced into flower in mid- 
winter ; floribunda, grandis, dealbata, spectabilis, verticillata, 
Hugelii, falcata, and longissima. 


Fig. 50.—Acacia longifolia. 


Plants are easily raised from cuttings, which mode is prefer- 
able if dwarf flowering plants are required, but seedlings grow 
more rapidly, and also flower freely if the shoots are weli 
matured by exposure to the summer’s sun. The plants grow 
freely in a mixture of loam and peat, and are seldom injured 
by insects.—J. W. B. 


THE ROSE ELECTION. 


Ir was with tho greatest astonishment and indignation that 
I read the result of the poll, and I cannot help thinking many 
other exhibitors will feel the same. Until, however, we learn 
who the electors are we cannot form any true judgment as to 
the result, but from the names mentioned by Mr. Hinton I 
should say there was a very little wheat and a tremendous per- 
centage of chaff. Now, this is not what we want in a Rose 
election which treats of exhibition sorts. What Mr. Hinton 
should aim at should be getting the opinion of the leading 
nurserymen and those amateurs alone who have distinguished 
themselves at the London or large provincial shows—not the 
opinions of anyone who may choose to send in a list. A more 
misleading list than that published as the result of the poll it 
has never been my lot to read. P 

Here, for example, we have Gloire de Dijon placed 23rd, and 
Marie Van Houtte 44th, and Souvenir d’Elise 38th. Shades of 
my ancestors, what a result! ‘What a miserable, misleading, un- 
righteous, abominable (please Mr. Publisher choose a jolly bad 
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adjective) election. Why, Gloire de Dijon rarely if ever gives 
a bloom which is perfect in form, while Marie Van Houtte and 
Souvenir d’Hlise are always grand. There is not a greater im- 
postor out than Gloire de Dijon, and yet it is the first in the 
list of Tea Loses. 

Next we have a most charming climbing Tea, Belle Lyon- 
naise, bracketed with that hulking coarse abomination Paul 
Neron. Bolle Lyonnaise, a seedling of Gloire de Dijon, and as 
much superior as Catherine Mermet is to a common China 
Rose, and yet the lovely and youthful daughter is placed 54th 
on the list, and the mother—passé and Dlasé ; fat, fair, and 
forty—23rd. 

Call this an election? Why, it is no more the voice of 
the Rose world than the decision of a dozen clodhoppers in a 
village alehouse can be called the voice of the nation. Then 
among the Hybrid Perpetuals we have Dupuy Jamain placed 
29th, and Duc de Rohan 71st; the former being’a Rose which 
is as thin in substance and about as many petals as a Horse 
Daisy, the latter being a grand double Rose of splendid con- 
stitution, and which in the autumn is invaluable. 

Thank goodness there are someredeeming points. We have 
(not so far at least) Madame Chirard named, or that other pet 
of the ‘‘ninety-and-nine”’ gentleman Baron Chaurand. But 
no doubt when the lists are published they will come to the 
front once more. 

It is also news to me, for one, that Mr. Bennett introduced 
that gem of the purest water Madame Marie Cointet. 0, 
Hercules, Hercules! what would I not give to seo your face 
when you see that the Duke of Wellington is placed 39th, and 
Madame Charles Wood 40th; your two pets, mon ami, the latter, 
always the one you try to put at the corner of your back row, 
39th in merit. Oh! hide your diminished head in your Heavy- 
tree, and next you set up a box of blooms take the result of 
the poll as a guide. Well, too well, did you foresee the result 
when you refused to send a list. 

Thon we have Céline Forestier placed 85th, and Maréchal 
Valliant 83rd, while Souvenir de la Malmaison—that Rose which 
is rarely if ever seen in anything but a 72 stand—placed 43rd. 
Beauty of Waltham again, that charming Rose which covers 
the very name-of Paul with glory, which has not a fault, which 
will dio before it shows an eye. This is—Where, gentlemen, 
do you think? Not 12th or even 24th, but 56th; not even in 
the 48. Burn your plants Messrs. Paul, strike out its name 
from your catalogues, no more quote her as the gift, the sweetest 
of gifts you have conferred on a thankless world, for your 
beauty is considered unworthy of a stand of 48.—Wyup SavacE. 

{In earlier elections we have talked over the possibility of a 
competitive examination for voters. Perhaps ‘‘ Wynp SavacE”’ 
would kindly give us a plan by which we might eliminate the 
voters that know nothing about the matter and that have 
managed to make such a hash of the present election. Had 
he (for such a letter cannot emanate from one of the tender 
Sex) signed his name we might have discovered if he were an 
elector, and might have taken counsel and a lesson for the 
future in paying attention to his list. 

‘“Wrup SavaGe”’ starts inerror. Nothing whatever has been 
said about best ‘‘ exhibition’? Roses, but merely best Roses. 
It is true that a great many of our best Roses are also our best 
exhibition Roses; but not a few of us may think highly, for 
instance, of that “impostor” Gloire de Dijon (glorious old 
Rose! fancy anybody calling you an ‘‘ impostor !”), even though 
it does not often give us an exhibition bloom; yet that it does 
this sometimes the previous pages of this Journal would prove, 
for I recollect well a remark in the report of one of the large 
shows, that the best bloom in the exhibition was one of Gloire 
de Dijon! Marie Van Houtte may be “always grand” with 
‘‘Wryup Savace,” it is never so with me. It is lovely, beautiful, 
exquisite, charmante, I grant, but grand—a grand exhibition 
Rose never, at least with me. This makes mo think that our 
friend ‘‘Wxnp Savacz” can know nothing of our sweet Wilt- 
shire spring breezes, but must enjoy the balmy south. I can 
understand Dupuy Jamain’s position as compared with Duc de 
Rohan, at least in this part of the country. His description 
of the former does not agree with ours. It might have a few 
more petals, but even Charles Lefebvre would be improved by 
a few more, but Dupuy Jamain is hardy and has a colour speci- 
ally its own. Duc de Rohan I allow is grand, but is here very 
delicate. 

If the giants have not sent iists—if Hercules and others 
decline to assist, that is a matter which we all regret, none 
more so than the returning officer; but with all due deference 
to “ Win Savacz,” that cannot make the result deserve such 
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& sweeping censure as ‘“‘a more misleading list than that 
published as the result of the poll it has never been my lot to 
read.’’ If there are no good Roses, even judged by ‘‘ Wrup 
Savacn” as “exhibition”? Roses in the first fifty, I for one do 
not know where to look for good Roses. Are the best Roses 
to be found outside the fifty if the list is so misleading? I 
trow not. Certainly there are many, very many, good Roses 
still outside the fifty, but the best are inside the charmed circle ; 
and when such good rosarians as Messrs. Cant, Cranston, 
Camm, Curtis, Peach, Prince, G. Paul, and Turner in their 
lists name something about two-thirds of the fifty, the result 
cannot be so very “ misleading” as ‘‘ Wynp Savage” would 
make it out. I can only in charity suppose that ‘‘ Wxup 
Savace” did not read the explanatory heading of the table, 
or, however keenly he might have felt the insult to some of 
his pets, he could not have so thoroughly acted out the 
character of his nom de plume as to write sneeringly of any 
effort, however humble, to attach the raisers’ names to the 
Roses. This suggestion of Mr. Peach’s was, I think, a very 
interesting addition; to him is due the credit, and to him, Mr. 
Radclyffe, and all who have assisted this portion I feel deeply 
grateful; but in the heading to the table I acknowledged the 
imperfections of this portion, and how grateful I should feel 
to anyone for help. Surely the kind and courteous way would 
haye been to have communicated with mo on the subject of 
Marie Cointet for instance. I am now able to correct that 
error by giving the credit of raising that beautiful Rose to 
Guillot, fils. 

No one ever supposed that the result of the election would 
be perfect ; not even the savage writer could have had an idea 
so wild. It is simply approximative. That it isof some value, 
and looked forward to with interest, and a fair guide, public 
and private acknowledgments attest, and I am content to 
leave it to general judgment.—Josera Hinton, Warminster. 

R.S.—Lest the vials of wrath should be poured out on my- 
self, I may state that though my list is headed Gloire de Dijon 
it is not « list in order of merit, and the position is accidental. 
Iam not ashamed of still placing that old Rose in the first 
twenty. I confess that in that division he is low down, but of 
his place now I am not ashamed, neither have I any need to be, 
supported as I am by the following gentlemen, whose know- 
ledge of and intimate acquaintance with Roses is greater pro- 
bably than that of ‘‘ Wyup Savacs ’’—viz., the Revs. Dombrain 
and Peach, and Messrs. Turner, Davison, Walters, Rumsey, 
and George Paul, in whose company I am well content to be. 
Were I forced to begin in order of merit—not a bad plan—I 
might shock ‘“‘Wynp SavacE,’ and be very exceptional by 
placing Pierre Notting at the head, that Rose having given me 
grander blooms, I fancy, than any other.—J. H.] 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 


I norz that you have had inquiries concerning the drying of 
autumn leaves. As this subject is referred to under the above 
heading in an April number of the New York Tribune, I send 
what I extracted from that paper, thinking that it may be ac- 
ceptable to your readers at this period of the year. 

‘‘Tn preparing autumn leaves, I have found that when var- 
nished or oiled they seem more liable to catch the floating 
particles of dust; ironing them in any quantity is laborious, 
and I think gives them a less natural look; while if laid in 
books (books not wanted for every day’s reading or reference), 
and left in press undisturbed a few weeks, the result will be 
entirely satisfactory. A special word as to Ferns. These 
should be placed very carefully in press as soon as possible 
after gathering, and allowed to remain there until wanted for 
use. These always require delicate handling, as they are very 
brittle and easily spoiled. Do not omit the little things you 
find about home in your walks or rides; gather bunches of 
green Oats and Rye, the feathery Grasses, the late bronzed 
leaves of the Blackberry and perpetual Rose, and even the 
despised weeds, and to these add some green leaves of Ivy, 
Maple, or any convenient sort by way of contrast, and you will 
find yourself amply repaid for your trouble by the additional 
airiness and grace given to your bouquets. When the dark and 
stormy days of winter come get together your treasures, and 
with a bottle of mucilage, pasteboard cut into various shapes 
for backgrounds, a strong needle and thread, by the exercise 
of your artistic taste in arranging and making-up of your 
adornments, you will find a pleasant occupation, and be en- 
abled to brighten up your rooms to the admiration and enjoy- 
ment of all your household. ; 
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“T do not know that I can give you any better ideas for the 
arrangement of your leaves than by describing my parlours. 
On entering the front room the first thing that strikes the eye 
is a group composed of two crescent-shaped pieces running 
into each other, formed of the deeply indented brown Oak 
leaves, mingled with various coloured leaves and Ferns, and 
dried Oats and Grasses fastened in here and there by a drop 
of mucilage, the ends terminating with long Ferns or sprays 
of Sumach. Between the front windows is a differently shaped 
cluster with plenty of large Ferns forming the outline and 
filled up with a diversity of leaves. In my rambles in autumn 
T secured some long branches of the Briar-wood Vine bearing 
full bunches of dark purple, almost black berries; these draped 
in tangled masses thickly intermingled with the berries of 
the Bitter-sweet Vine, and Star-oak burrs are trained along 
the cords over a picture in the opposite end of the room, and 
also over a favourite little chromo which hangs in a recess 
above a stand of Tradescantia, that most satisfactory plant 
which grows so luxuriantly in spite of stove heat and illuminat- 
ing gas. Around the cords of another picture is trained a 
long spray of wild Clematis, with its feathery seed pods, look- 
_ ing as if a breath would blow them away, while in reality they 
make a permanent decoration. 

“Over a crimson bracket supporting one of Rogers’ statues 
is a large half wreath composed entirely of Ferns in variety, as 
green and fresh as when in their native haunts, and on a dark 
carved corner bracket stands a slender white vase of Ferns 
and Sumach, while from the base of the bracket floats the 
grey Florida Moss, so soft and filmy, interspersed with our 
crimgon northern berries. For the mantel I have a small vase 
of Ferns with a delicate butterfly hovering on it, and a pair of 
panel pictures. ‘Ah! but those are painted,’ is the exclamation 
of visitors. No, they are not painted, they are nature itself. 
Not having the gift of painting, and determining not to be 
outdone, I again drew upon leafy treasures. I procured two 
thoroughly-dried boards of the desired size, and had them 
painted black, sandstoned, and varnished. I then selected the 
tiniest, brightest, and most perfect leaves and Ferns, and ar- 
ranged them in groups upon my panels, attaching them care- 
fully with mucilage, then covered them with glass the exact 
size of the boards; the edges were bound together with narrow 
strips of black paper, such as is used by bookbinders. 

“My crowning attraction is our window, the admiration of 
all beholders. It opens into a small library with a glass roof, 
which admits light sufficient to make it as lovely by day as by 
night with a strong gaslight behind it. I procured irom the 
stationers a piece of oiled tracing muslin the exact size of the 
individual panes, and filling the lower half of the window, 
which consists of two large panes of plate glass, the muslin 
giving the appearance of ground glass. In one pane I have a 
border of Ferns, in the centre a bunch of Ferns with a few 
coloured leaves and delicate sprays of Grass. In the other is 
a large bouquet of exquisite leaves of every shade intermixed 
with Ferns, Grasses, and Oats, surrounded by a half wreath of 
Ferns and green leaves, terminating on each end half way 
down the picture with a leaf of the long pointed walking Fern, 
and the whole is a marvel of beauty. This window is not only 
a picture to all but itis a memory and atoken of friendship. I 
have a dozen varieties of Ferns, and some of these are joyous 
reminders of pleasant friends found among the mountains. 
Some are a tribute of affection gathered by a friend, while 
those curiously-spotted Maple leaves and other brilliant beauties 
came from the granite hills of New Hampshire, and the re- 
mainder from different portions of New Jersey.”—EK. 


MERITS OF MELONS. 


CaREFuL attention is required to produce a good crop of 
Melons, for unless the necessary requirements of the plants 
are provided failure in some form is sure to be the result. 

My intention, however, is not to treat on the culture of the 
Melon so much as to give the result of my experience re- 
specting the merits of the varieties I have grown this season. 
I have grown two crops consisting of varieties which I will 
name. The first to ripen was Haddo House, green-flesh, a 
variety which was placed first at the Dundee International 
Show, and I was as pleased to hear of its taking the first prize 
for Green-fleshed as ‘“ D., Deal,” was to hear of Little Heath 
gaining first honours for Scarlet-fleshed Melons. Haddo 
House is a variety which was grown where I served my ap- 
prenticeship, and with which my superior used always to carry 
off the first prize against all competitors. Some fruits might 


have surpassed Haddo House in size, beauty, and colour, but 
when the judges came to taste the sweets of each they in- 
variably awarded it the first place, and since then I have 
always grown it, and it was my first ripe this year amongst 
seven other varieties; and where three crops of Melons are 
required in the season it is an excellent variety, being a free 
setter, matures quickly, and has a good constitution. 

Next in order of ripening is Little Heath, scarlet-flesh, which 
I consider a first-class variety of easy culture, the fruit having 
a good flavour and the plant a strong constitution. I sent 
my last three Melons of it in for dessert on October 9th. 
Hero of Bath (Sutton’s) is an excellent scarlet-fleshed Melon. 
It is not of large size, but is first-class in flavour, handsomely 
netted, and a free setter. Malvern Hall I find a very good 
scarlet-fleshed Melon; it is not large, but a very fine setter, 
and the foliage is not so large as some of the varieties, which 
makes it a suitable variety for frame-culture, where it succeeds 
remarkably well, never showing any signs of cracking. 

Ihave grown A. F, Barron (Gilbert’s) this season, and it 
is certainly & very superior green-fleshed Melon, remarkably 
thin in the skin and deep in the flesh, and of excellent flavour; 
but it has one drawback where three crops are required in 
the season, on account of the length of time it takes to ripen, 
being at least three weeks later than the other varieties I have 
grown this season. Hmpress Hugénie is a good scarlet-fleshed 
Melon, and grows to a large size, and is suitable for either 
house or dung frame, being a free setter and hardy constitution. 
Prince of Wales is a free-fruiting variety of noble appearance, 
and attains a large size. Bloxholm Hall is also an excellent 
Melon, beautifully netted, and of first-class flavour. I have 
alzo a seedling scarlet-fleshed Melon which I have raised, 
which is very much liked by all who have tasted it here; it has 
a robust constitution, and is very suitable for house-culture, 
being a free setier, and attains a large size; and another de- 
sirable quality in its favour is that it will keep for six weeks 
or more if cut a little before it is quite ripe and stored in some 
cool place, but before using placing it in a heated house a day 
or two, which improves the flavour. I have fruits now which 
have been cut a month, and they look as if they would keep 
much longer—a very desirable quality in a Melon, consider- 
ing it is the only way we can prolong the season of Melons. 
Good Cucumbers can be grown in winter, but good-flavoured 
Melons cannot be grown during the absence of sun. 

The great point to secure in keeping Melons is a very cool 
place. I remember an experiment that the gardener tried at 
a place where I had some good lessons in gardening. We 
happened to have several Melons ripe, and the family was not 
expected home for some weeks, and the gardener was anxious 
to keep them if possible until they came, so we packed them 
in boxes and placed them in the ice house; but unfortunately 
the ice melted at the sides and the boxes slipped down and 
most of the Melons were smashed, but what remained were as 
fresh as when they were cut, showing that it was possible to 
keep them in that way. 

I often hear complaints of Melon plants cankering at the 
collar, the result no doubt of careless watering. In order to 
prevent that I always have the collar of each plant surrounded 
with a mixture of lime and.charcoal dust, a small heap being 
placed well up the stem of the plant, and anyone trying this 
will not be troubled with canker at the collar.—J. ANDERSON, 
Hill Grove. 


EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENING. 
No. 20. 
REV. WILLIAM MASON. 

Tue Rey. Winu1am Mason, Precentor and one of the Resi- 
dentiaries of York Cathedral, Prebendary of Driffield, and 
Rector of Aston; was author of ‘‘Elfrida,” ‘‘ Caractacus,” 
“The English Garden,” ‘Translation of Fresnoy’s Art of 
Painting,” and several other celebrated poems, the Life of 
Gray, &c. He was born in 1725, the son of a clergyman, vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Hull. Hewas admitted of St. John’s Collega, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded B.A. 1745; and whence he 
removed to Pembroke Hall, of which Society he was elected a 
Fellow 1747, and took the degree of M.A. 1749. In 1754 he 
entered into holy orders, and was patronised by the then Karl 
of Holdernesse, who obtained for him the appointment of 
chaplain to His Majesty George III., and gave him the valuable 
rectory of Aston. Mr. Mason was an acknowledged scholar, 
and possessed high claims to 4 considerable degree of poetical 
reputation. The memorable ‘“ Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers” has been often attributed to this gentleman; and, 
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if he were the author of it, he certainly possessed vo small | pooms, entitles him to a place in these columns. It is practical, 


portion of satirical humour as well as poetical strength ; but 
the work is so different from the general character of his pro- 
ductions, that it is hardly to be considered as the offspring of 
his mind. It is certain that he never acknowledged it. In 
private life his character, though with something in his 
manners beyond the mere dignity of conscious talents and 
literature, was distinguished by philanthropy and fervid friend- 
ship. For the latter quality we have only to observe his con- 
duct in relation to Gray, whose genius he estimated with a 
zeal of enthusiasm, to borrow an expression of old Theobald, 
“ amounting to idolatry.” Upon the whole, he is to be viewed 
as a man who may be ranked with the supporters of British 
literature and morals, 


Fig. 51.—Rey. William Mason. 


He died April the 5th, 1797. Ho had survived his wife 
thirty years, but remained a widower, and always spoke of her 
with the tenderness expressed in these lines, which he inscribed 
to her memory at Bristol, where she died of consumption. 


“‘ Whoe’er like me with trembling anguish brings 
His heart’s best treasure to fair Bristol’s springs ; 
Whoe’er like me, to soothe disease and pain, 

Shall pour those salutary springs in vain: 
Condemn’d, like me, to hear the faint reply, 

To mark the fading cheek, the sinking eye; 

From the chill brow to wipe the damps of death, 
And watch in dumb despair the short’ning breath: 
Tf chance directs him to this artless line, 

Let the sad mourner know his pangs were mine. 
Ordain’d to lose the partner of my breast, 

Whose virtue warm’d me, and whose beauty blest; 
Fram’d every tie that binds the soul to prove 

Her duty friendship, and her friendship love. 

But yet, rememb’ring thus the parting sigh 
Appoints the just to slumber, not to die; 

The starting tear I check’d, I kiss’d the rod, 

And not to earth resign’d her, but to God.” 

He died at Aston, and in the church is a marble tablet with 
a profile bust, erected to his memory by his successor, the 
Rey. C. Alderson; and on the ceiling of a summer-house in 
the rectory garden is an embossed medallion containing the 
profiles of himself and his friend and brother poet Gray. 

The garden and the ground around it were laid out and con- 
tinually improved by Mr. Mason. Gardening was the favoured 
employment of his leisure, and even in his private letters there 
are almost always references to it. Some are all in verse. The 
following is a specimen. Writing of the owner of a superior 
garden he said— 

‘* Smiling he spake, nor did the Fates withstand; 

Tn rural arts the peaceful moments flew ; 
Say, lovely lawn, that felt his forming hand, 

How soon thy surface shone with verdure now; 
How soon obedient Flora brought her store, 

And o’er thy breast a shower of fragrance flung. 
Vertumnus came; his earliest blooms he bore, 

And thy rich sides with waving purple hung.” 


‘The English Garden,” the longest of his miscellaneous 


though chiefly directed to aid ornamental gardening. 
‘To trace the path, to form the fence, 
To mark the destin’d limits of the lawn.” 

He warns against planting too many Conifers ; rather ‘‘ select 
the shrubs patient of tho knife,’ such as the Laurel, &. 
Recommends a well-watered locality; and that in all plans the 
aim should be simplicity, and ‘ the curve that Nature loves.” 


VIOLETS AND PANSIES. 


T wag very much pleased with Mr. Beachey’s letter on Violet 
odorata pendula of New York, and commonly called New York. 
It is certainly a most valuable variety, and is, without doubt, 
the best double ever yet sent out. Mr. Beachey enumerates 
many of its good qualities, but it yet possesses another in not 
being at all subject to the attacks of red spider. It is certainly 
the hardiest, the freest blooming, and one of the most fragrant 
of double Violets, and of its beauty there can scarcely be two 
opinions. 

There are also several other double Violets which I think 
deserve to be better known than they are. One named 
Blandyana is a very handsome one, its colour being deep 
purple, distinctly striped with bright rose. It is very fragrant, 
and a good winter bloomer under glass. Reine Louise and 
Marie Louise are both, I think, better whites than The Queen. 
The foliage of Reine Louise is much handsomer than is that 
of The Queen, whilst Marie Louise generally has beautiiul 
golden variegated foliage in the spring. The other doubles 
are, I think, pretty well known. 

In singles Victoria Regina is the largest and finest yet intro- 
duced, although I think a seedling of my own, Beauty of 
Louth, is 2 worthy companion to and very distinct from it. 
It is a light blue with a white eye, very bright in colour. It 
otight, however, to make the best of it, to be grown in a cold 
frame, as, indeed, all Violets ought, at any rate as far north 
as this. Another fine single but little known is Wilsoni—I 
believe an American introduction, very fragrant and very hand- 
some, but rather delicate for outdoor growth. Its colour ia 
pale blue with white eye, but it is not so good a shaped flower 
as Beauty of Louth, having more pointed petals. It is a 
capital winter bloomer in a frame. 

I now mention how surprised I have been never to have seen 
any mention mado of a fancy Pansy called Gaiety, raised by 
Messrs. Cocker. It is the most brilliant in colour of any I 
ever saw, being something like James White, but a great im- 
provement. Its mixture of brown, crimson purple, chestnut 
brown, and yellow is strikingly handsome ; it is also very good 
in shape, size, and substance, and a very good grower and 
bloomer. Duchess of Edinburgh (Cocker) is also first-class, 
—Grorcr W. Boorusy, Louth. 


A PICTURESQUE GARDEN. 


Sussex is a picturesque county, boldly undulated, rich in 
beautiful scenery, abounding with curious nooks and corners, 
rocky ravines, steep banks clothed with Holly, Fern, and 
Heather, and many other features—wild, quaint, and un- 
common—afiording such facilities for the formation of pictur- 
esque gardens ag are very rarely to be met with. The nume- 
rous uew places that are springing up in this county afford 
ample proof how highly these great natural advantages have 
at length come to be estimated. It is not, however, to new 
gardens or the doings therein that I now wish to call atten- 
tion, but to one that is comparatively old, so old in fact as to 
afford most valuable hints to those who in the designs of 
their new gardens very wisely follow no beaten track, no set 
form, but rather adapt their plans to local peculiarities of 
climate and the physical formation of the land. 

A wide dell, its upper end an irregular semicircle, shut in by 
steep banks, clustering timber trees, and high masses of rock, 
its lower end opening out upon the grassy undulations of a 
park and the bright waters of a lake of considerable size. The 
sides of the dell present no formal lines, but a pleasing irregu- 
larity of steep declivitiey and gentle slopes, hid at some parts 
by dense growths of evergreens and at others perfectly open, 
with fine old trees of Chestnut and Oak high up on the slopes, 
forming a sort of enclosing boundary, the huge old pendant 
branches of some sweeping down to the turf and forming a 
charming background to the shrubs and plants grouped below 
them. A narrow bank with a roadway at the top, fringed with 
a thick margin of St. John’s-wort, intersects the dell, dividing 
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it into two parts, which are connected by an archway piercing the 
centre of the bank, its sides being clothed with Ivy, Ferns, 
and Mosses. The sides of the bank, too, bear large masses of 
rock interspersed with a rich collection of choice Ferns; not 
just a single specimen or two of each kind, but a profusion of 
rare gems absolutely rampant with health and vigour, and of 
which haply you and I, my readers, can boast of but a few 
small plants, and those so precious as to be cherished in pots. 

Advantage has been taken of this division of the dell into 
two portions to impart a different character to each. This 
has been done so skilfully and with such admirable taste as to 
preserve the unity of the whole, no incongruous feature present- 
ing itself at any point. On one hand we have masses of rock 
boldly grouped in irregular but most picturesque order, and so 
disposed as to form ledges, nooks, or open ‘‘ mountain slopes” 
to suit the requirements of Alpine plants. Little rills and 
pools of water for aquatics, intermingled with Rhododendrons 
and other shrubs of the evergreen class, the whole relieved by 
a few well-chosen, well-placed Conifers, all in admirable keep- 
ing with the natural surroundings of projecting rocky strata 
and high turf-clad slopes which sweep from the rocks under 
lofty Chestnut trees to the lower part of the dell, where on the 
other hand we find Rhododendrons in much greater abundance 
disposed in continuous belts with detached groups. alternating 
with others of Azaleas, Kalmias, and Ferns upon turf, with a 
walk winding along the bottom of the dell onwards to the lake. 
An arbour placed high up upon one of the slopes under the 
trees commands a view of the chief features of this lower part, 
thus affording the combined advantages of quiet seclusion, the 
cool shade of lofty trees, and bright glimpses of some of the 
most beautiful objects in nature. 

Such are the general features of the rock garden of J. H. 
Sclater, Esq., Newick Park, near Lewes. It is a veritable 
‘‘ charming little valley,” replete with treasures rich and rare, 
as we find upon the closer inspection that involuntarily follows 
the first delighted glance. An interesting garden? Well, I 
had often heard the term, often used it myself, but never pre- 
vious to my visit to Newick had I realised its full meaning. 
It was my good fortune to go through the garden with Mr. 
Sclater, and he very kindly pointed out many of its most 
attractive features. Almost every plant has a history, and 
this imparts to them an intrinsic worth and an interest that 
can never attach itself to ordinary collections. Many an alpine 
gem has been gathered from its native habitat and brought 
here to be cherished and cared for by Mr. Sclater’s own hands. 
In 2 rocky nook carefully made to resemble its wild haunt was 
a fine tuft of the Mountain Parsley Fern (Allosorus crispus). 
On 2 damp sheltered rocky ledge overhanging a pool of water 
Trichomanes radicans was being established, a covering bell- 
glass being used as much to ward off the attacks of snails- as 
to retain moisture. 
~ The largest mass of Hymenophyllum tunbridgense that I 
have ever seen was flourishing with extraordinary vigour upon 
the sloping face of a sandstone rock, part of a strata protruding 
from the upper end of the dell, a piece of water which supplies 
a cascade being above and behind it; so that while the face of 
the rock is fully exposed to the air, yet it is kept constantly 
moist by the water behind, which undoubtedly accounts for the 
rampant growth of this rare Filmy Fern. But it is not alone; 
other plants and Ferns are so abundant on all sides, and so 
fine withal, that one is puzzled which toselect for notice. The 
Royal Osmunda, the curious Hay-scented Buckler Fern (Lastrea 
feenisecii), Oak and Beech Ferns, Shield Ferns, and Hart’s- 
tongue, the last two species in numerous varieties, are all here 
arranged in no formal order, but meeting one at every turn, 
and this I think gives to the place its greatest charm. The 
guise in which the plants present themselves to usis so natural 
that we can do nothing but admire and strive to learn how it 
is done—not an easy lesson, for as we look a conviction steals 
upon us that skill and taste of no mean order must have been 
brought to bear upon a work that has been wrought to so 
successful an issue. 

At more than one place here there are quantities of the 
Falkland Islands Fern, Lomaria magellanica, introduced into 
this country upwards of thirty years ago, and still uncommon, 
at least as a hardy Fern, and yet it is one of the most orna- 
mental and striking sorts that we have. Its noble deep green 
fronds, some 2 feet in length and with rich pink stems, have 
an aspect of dignity and grace that is in fine keeping with the 
massive grandeur of the huge sandstone rocks, to the base of 
which they form a most fitting fringe. 

The seedling Osmundas clinging to the face of the rock upon 


which the spores are blown afforded another curious and 
interesting sight. Much of the rock is also draped with trail- 
ing growth of the pretty little Linaria Cymbalaria, and the 
equally pretty Cornish Figwort (Sibthorpia europza), which 
at some places has trailed downwards to the foot of the rocks 
and spread out upon the ground, forming the most charming 
cushions of soft green foliage imaginable. A host of noble 
specimens claim the notice which I may not give them without 
extending this paper to an undue length. There was Adiantum 
pedatum established in its present situation for several years, 
and finer than I had before seen it; Woodwardia radicans in 
a large bold clump, perfectly healthy, but not so large as we 
sometimes see it under pot culture; Struthiopteris germanica 
in immense quantities, one circular mound being planted with 
matched plants ofit arranged in circles—the only bit of formal 
planting in the garden, but for which the handsome form and 
precise growth of this choice Fern was admirably adapted. 
Osmunda regalis was also most abundant, the effect of one 
bold clump of it containing some dozens of huge plants in 
front of a semicircle of Rhododendrons, with a background of 
tall trees, was especially fine. But what will the lovers of 
Ferns say when I tell them of a bed of Onoclea sensibilis 
some 15 yards wide by as much long? This bed has probably 
no equal in this country, and is quite sufiicient in itself to 
form the boast of any place, but here it simply ranks as one 
of many marvels.—Hpwarp LouckHURST. 


ASPARAGUS. 


Ir seems curious that this highly esteemed vegetable, rank- 
ing in its season as highly as the Pea or the Cauliflower, should 
in so many gardens be merely an apology for what it might 
be, and even asit is produced by French and English market 
gardeners. Notwithstanding the amount of care devoted to 
its cultivation, it is doubtful if some highly important points 
are not generally neglected. It is with Asparagus as with 
many another cultivated plant, someone has been successful 
by following a particular mode of culture, and, as sheep follow 
their leader, everybody must follow suit. 

A good depth of soil is of much importance—say at least 
3 feet deep, but good Asparagus is obtainable off land less than 
half that depth. In the one case the crop will fail in yielding 
good returns long before the other is exhausted, and frequent 
making of fresh plantations will be necessary to keep up con- 
tinued supplies. In most gardens it would be a good plan to 
plant a little yearly, or once in two years, in order to havea 
continuous supply of strong growths to cut; for in the great 
majority of gardens plantations three to six or eight years of 
age will yield the best crops; and as things go at present, 
where most of the ground is cropped and double cropped with- 
out intermission, relying merely on young plantations of Aspa- 
ragus will pay better than allowing them to exhaust the soil 
too much. Being a deep rooter, it is necessary to stir the 
ground as deeply as possible; but if the subsoil is of a poor 
nature on no account should it be brought to the surface. In 
trenching the ground, merely dig the bottom of the trench 
over, working plenty of cow manure in, or, what would be of 
more lasting benefit, adding any thoroughly decayed rubbish 
or soil that can be had. g 

Where ground can be spared and time be had to prepare the 
soil, seedlings sown in April in a rich bed, and transplanted 
the same summer, may be expected to do best; but in the ma- 
jority of gardens the better plan will be to allow the plants to 
remain twelve months in the seed bed, or from April to the 
April following, when there will have been time to prepare 
the ground thoroughly during the previous autumn or winter, 
whilst there will be but little lost in the cropping. When the 
plants have grown an inch or two above ground, and on a dull 
day, planting should be performed; one man may be lifting 
the plants carefully with a fork, at the same time shaking the 
soil free from the roots; other two men will be engaged taking 
out shallow pits for the plants, leaving them cone-shaped in. 
the centre, and again filling up the holes after the plants have 
been placed in position by another man set apart for that pur- 
pose. They may be planted 4 feet from row to row, and half 
that distance between each plant, which, however, may be in- 
creased to the same distance when the plants have attained to 
full growth. The plants must be well firmed by treading, and 
the ground pointed as the work proceeds; a mulching of rich 
manure will be of great advantage. They will require staking 
as soon as growth commences, using stout sticks, or a string 
or preferably a galvanised wire, may be stretched the length of 
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the rows and the shoots tied thereto as growth progresses. 
Staking the plants is of the first importance in many localities 
where summer and autumn gales prevail. The mischief the 
wind does if the plants are not secured cannot be over-esti- 
mated, as the stronger the growth the more are the plants 
blown about, quantities of shoots being entirely twisted out of 
their sockets and blown about the garden. Whenever such 
gales are prevalent, staking is simply necessary, or some other 
means of securing the plants, in order to keep them in vigorous 
bearing. If all goes well robust shoots will be produced 
towards the autumn, and all should be preserved in a growing 
state as long as possible. Successional crops of Cauliflower 
may be taken off from between the rows; French Beans or 
other crops may be also grown. 

A surface dressing 2 or 3 inches thick of manure from the 
cow houses or mixed with stable dung, may be laid over the 
ground after the stems have been cleared away; enough loam 
or refuse soil to cover all should be placed over the dung, es- 
pecially when the latter would be unsightly if uncovered. It 
is advisable not to cover the crowns of the plants with the 
dung. We prefer allowing the dung to remain on the ground 
entirely, as it acts as a mulch during summer, eyen if no better 
result is obtainable fromit. The second year great care should 
be taken to secure all the shoots from being twisted off by the 
wind. If all goes well with this season’s growth a few heads 
may be gathered the following spring, but if care is not taken 
to secure good growths it will be better to give the plants 
another year. In any case most of the gatherings ought to 
be taken from the extra plants, which will require removing 
the third or fourth year after planting, to allow space for the 
permanent plants to develope; or another use may be made of 
these supernumeraries where forcing is carried on, and that is 
to use them up for early supplies. Spinach, Lettuces, or Tur- 
nips may be grown between the rows the second season, but 
afterwards the whole ground should be devoted to the Aspa- 
ragus only. No digging should be allowed amongst the plants 
after they are established; and should signs of exhaustion 
appear, some of the surface soil should be removed, and a 
mixture of fresh loam and dung placed over the entire surface. 
—R. P. B. (in The Gardener.) 


PORTRAITS or PLANTS, FLOWERS, anp FRUITS. 


SEBAPIAS PAPILIONACEO-LINGUA. Nat. ord.,Orchidacez. Linn. 
Gynandria Monandria.—‘ This yery rare remarkable terres- 
trial Orchid is presumed to be a natural hybrid between Sera- 
pias lingua, Linn., and Orchis papilionacea, Linn., having 
been found in considerable abundance growing in company 
with those plants, and with Serapias longipetala, Poll (a 
species closely allied to S. lingua). This hybrid was first 
found near Genoa, and subsequently at Berre near Nice, and 
other places on the Riviera, as well as near Trieste and Lucca, 
and there are herbarian specimens at Kew from the depart- 
ment of Gers in France.”—(Bot. Mag., t. 6255.) 

OXALIS ENNEAPHYLEA. Nat. ord., Geraniacee. Linn., Dec- 
andria Pentagynia.— In the ‘ Flora Antarctica’ Dr. Hooker 
described this plant as the pride of the Falkland Islands, where 
it grows in such profusion at Berkeley Sound, on banks ovyer- 
hanging the sea, as to cover them with a mantle of snowy 
white in the spring month of November; adding that it is an 
excellent antiscorbutic and agreeable pot herb, though too 
acid to be used except in tarts and puddings. When the 
above was written this plant was supposed to be confined to 
the Falkland Islands; it was, however, found in the Straits of 
Magellan by D’Urvyille’s expedition, and by Lechler at Cape 
Negro, also in the Straits.”—(Ibid., t. 6256.) 

LavRENTIA caRnosuna. Nat. ord., Campanulacee. Linn., 
Pentandria Monogynia.—* A very elegant little annual, native 
of muddy places in Sierraand Indian valleys in California, and 
thence, north-eastward, to Wyoming territory (A. Grey). It 
is remarkable as being the only American example of the 
genus Laurentia, of which ten species are known, the rest being 
natives of South Africa and the Mediterranean region. The 
cultivated specimens differ widely from the native in habit and 
appearance, the native ones being shorter, with very succulent 
and indeed thickened stems, and having flowers not one-quarter 
the size of the cultivated ones. LL. carnosula was raised from 
Californian seed by Mr. Thompson of Ipswich, who flowered 
the specimen here figured in July, 1875.” —(Ibid., t. 6257.) 

MASDEVALLIA PotysticTa. Nat. ord., Orchidacez. Linn., 
Gynandria Monandria.—* Imported from Peru by Mr. Ortgies 
of the Botanic Gardens of Zurich; native of the temperate 


region of the Andes in Northern Peru, and discovered by 
Mr. Roezl.”—(Ibid., t. 6258.) 

CanuipHRuRis Hartwecrsnsa. Nat. ord., Amaryllidacee. 
Linn., Hexandria Monogynia.—‘ It was discovered by Hart- 
weg about 1842 amongst the mountains of the province of 
Bogota in New Grenada, and has lately been imported by 
Mr. William Bull, from one of whose specimens the present 
figure was made in July, 1874.”"—(Ibid., t. 6259.) 

Icactya Manni. Nat. ord., Olacinacew.—‘‘ A native of the 
Gulf of Guinea, where it was discovered at Old Calabar by Mr. 
Gustay Mann (now inspector of indiarubber forests in Assam), 
when collecting for the Royal Gardens in 1863; he, however, 
sent no living specimens. In 1865 its large tuberous roots 
were sent by the Rey. Mr. Thompson to Mr. Clark of the 
Glasgow Botanical Garden, which flowered in October, 1870.” 
—(Ibid., t. 6260.) 

AppLtE.—Redleay Russet.—‘‘ This Apple was raised from 
seed by Mr. Cox of Redleaf, who thus speaks of it :—‘ The Red- 
leaf Russet is ostensibly, accordingly to my own manipulation, 
a cross between the Golden Knob and the Golden Harvey, but 
there is a possibility that I was anticipated by the bees, as a 
tree of the Old Nonpareil grew near by; and I am the more 
confirmed in this because the fruit possesses three of the 
characteristics of the Old Nonpareil—namely, the shape, the long 
stalk, and the tenderness of flesh. The colour of the skin is 
that of its parent, the Golden Knob. The yellow colour of the 
flesh would seem to be derived from the Golden Harvey, while 
the growth of the tree and manner of bearing resemble both 
Old Nonpareil and Golden Harvey more than the Golden Knob. 
When in perfection the flavour is most delicious and peculiar 
to itself, and it may be considered in perfection from February 
till the end of May, after which, although keeping sound till 
the end of July, the flavour gradually deteriorates.’ ’’—(Florist 
and Pomologist, 3 s., ix., 229.) 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 

Mr. CuantEes Turner, Slough, has forwarded to us blooms 
of a NEw Dantis named Artist, which opened too late for the 
autumn shows. It is a very gay and striking flower, and likely 
to be effective in the exhibition stand, and especially so for 
garden decoration. The flower is full, firm, and symmetrical; 
the colour is yellow, irregularly flaked with crimson lake 
deepening to the centre. The flowers in size and shape are 
similar to those of Leah, and, like that useful Dahlia, Artist 
has strong stems supporting the blooms well above the foliage. 


—— A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following note :—‘‘ The 
solicitude evinced by Messrs. Sutton & Sons of Reading for 
the welfare of their numerous employés is proverbial. Some 
time ago an establishment named the “ British Workman” 
was opened by the firm, and recently they have erected a 
TEMPERANCE Caré AND RESTAURANT contiguous to their premises 
for the use of their dependants and the public generally, and 
which it is hoped will possess attractions which will substan- 
tially promote habits of temperance, and provide the means 
for social intercourse, which too often can only be found in 
inns and taverns. This valuable contribution to the cause of 
¢emperance is deserving of patronage and success.” 


—— THE objects of the Penarconium Society are:—1, To 
promote the improvement of the various sections of the Pelar- 
gonium ; 2, To facilitate the introduction of new species and 
varieties; 3, To give system and method generally to the 
practice of hybridisation. These objects it proposes to accom- 
plish by offering prizes, as liberal as the support accorded to it 
may permit, to be competed for by British and foreign exhi- 
bitors; by determining the merits and distinctive qualities of 
new varieties, and their suitability for conservatory decoration, 
or bedding-out purposes, or both; by cultivating all obtainable 
new varieties, British and foreign, side by side, and in con- 
junction with approved old kinds—during the first year under 
glass, and in the second year out of doors, facilities for ac- 
complishing which, it is hoped, may be afforded by the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick; by the formation of a 
register in which approved sorts shall be entered and from 
which inferior varieties shall be eliminated ; and by facilitating 
intercourse and interchange of opinion between raisers and 
cultivators. The qualification of membership is an annual eub- 
scription of one guinea paid in advance. 

—— We have recently seen how valuable as a bedding plant 
is the new AcERstcm Countess oF Starr, which has been 
favourably mentioned by the Rey. Mr. Peach. This Ageratum 
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continues to produce its dense trusses most freely, and plants 
of it}potted from the garden cannot fail to be effective in the 
greenhouse and conservatory for a period of several weeks to 
come. No plants lift more safely than Ageratums, for if potted 
even when in full flower the plants seldom lose a ieaf if pro- 
perly attended to. Ina week or ten days after having been 
potted liquid manure should be given freely, and the plants 
will then continue flowering all through the winter. 


—— Some exceedingly effective Bouquets are always to be 
found in the Central Avenue of Covent Garden Market. We 
noticed recently one which, though formal, was very striking. 
A white Camellia formed the centre, and from this to the outer 
edge of the bouquet were six rows at equal distances apart of 
single pips of Stephanotis flowers—six pips in each row—the 
angles being filled with Violets, and the whole edged with 
Maidenhair Fern. Other bouquets were made principally of 
Camellias, Roses, and Eucharises, with sprays of white and 
scarlet Bouvardias slightly elevated above the more massive 
flowers. This arrangement was very chaste and pleasing. 


— Asa proof of the mmpNxEss oF THE SEASON Alternan- 
theras in the London parks have continued to put forth fresh 
leaves freely up to the present time, and these, especially in the 
ease of A. amcena, are of the most brilliant colour, proving 
that not only heat but moisture is necessary for these highly 
coloured ‘‘carpet plants’? to appear in their richest garb. 
Tender though Alternantheras are, their beauty is retained 
longer than that of the Golden Feather, the foliage of which 
decays with extreme wet when the plants are planted closely 
together. 


Messrs. Sutton & Sons have issued their list of prizes 
to be awarded at their Root Show in November. 


A Socrery of practical gardeners and others has been 
formed under the title of ‘‘ The Bromley Common and District 
Horticultural Society.’ Its object is the improvement of gar- 
dening among all classesin the neighbourhood. Mr. J. Hobbs, 
he: Fernery, Bromley Common, may be applied to for par- 
ticulars. 


In consequence of the extreme drought of summer 
being succeeded by a warm and moist autumn VioueEts are in 
many places flowering almost as freely as in spring. One of 
the finest and sweetest is the variety recently raised by Mr. 
G. Lee of Clevedon and named Prince Consort. The flower 
of this variety is large, very round, pale blue, on a long stalk 
which raises it above the foliage, and is very fragrant. Flowers 
of Prince Consort were gathered for the market on the Sth of 
September. 


—  M. Lemoine has raised a DOUBLE-FLOWERED Lic, 
which he has named Syringa hyacinthiflora flore-pleno. He 
applied pollen of one variety upon a hundred flowers of another, 
obtaining in the first instance but seven seeds. S. oblata and 
azurea plena were the varietiesused. Other efforts were some- 
what more successful. He has raised forty plants, of which 
number but three have bloomed, one of which is the above. 
The flowers resemble those of very small Hyacinths, hence 
the name. 


—— A waiter in the “ Jahrbuch des Bremen’schen Garten- 
bau-Verin,” on the change in the colours of flowers, says that 
the changes in the colours of the flowers of GuapIoLU3 VERSI- 
COLOR ara among the most remarkable and wonderful of this 
class of phenomena. Indeed this plant may be dubbed a vege- 
table chamzleon, so varied are the changes the colours of its 
flowers undergo. In the morning they are brown, and during 
the day they assume various hues, until in the evening they 
become blue, and remain so during the night. The following 
morning they are again brown, and during the day they pass 
through the same changes as on the preceding day. 


—— Mk. Princz, late gardener at Ringwood Hall, has suc- 
ceeded to the management of the gardens at Bladon House, 
the seat of Fred. Gretton, Hsq., Burton-on-Trent. 


— Tue vegetable supply at Covent GARDEN shows no 
signs of scarcity as the result of the hot-and dry summer, but 
many vegetables do afford unmistakeable evidence of rapid— 
in some instances too rapid—autumn growth. Cabbages are 
of immense size, and many of them are split. Cauliflowers 
are coarse and ‘“blown.”” The majority of the Turnips are 
cracked, and Potatoes are the reverse of smooth and tempting 
in appearance; with but few exceptions the tubers are un- 
shapely, and most of them show signs of second growth, and 
in some samples the second-growth tubers are larger than 
those of the crop:proper. Endive and Lettuces are plentiful 


and good; Celery generally coarse; Leeks small; Kidney 
Beans, Tomatoes, and Mushrooms in fair supply, and ridge Cu- 
cumbers and Vegetable Marrows are offered in large numbers. 


Auiupine to the sHow or Fruit at the CENTENNIAL 
Exaisition at Philadelphia, the New York Tribune states that 
space is provided for 14,000 dishes, and most of it is already 
occupied. The Fruit-Growers Association of Ontario send 
1500 dishes, and Appies from Nebraska are numerous and 
good. But “the most remarkable display in the building is 
that of California fruit, brought east in refrigerator cars. It 
is in fine condition. In size the fruit is unequalled, and its 
quality is very good. The Peaches are very large and tempt- 
ingly luscious. Clusters of Grapes are shown, which in this 
part of the country seem fairly enormous. The beauty of 
some of them is beyond praise. The Apples, Pears, and Plums 
are almost equally remarkable. Nectarines, Figs, and Almonds, 
both green and ripe, are also shown. This fruit was brought 
here by an agent acting for a large number of fruit-growers. 
Besides that exhibited, a stock is on hand for sale in the 
building.” 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue Asparagus stalks had changed to the yellowish tint in- 
dicative of ripeness, and we have had them removed. We like 
to cut them off before the seeds drop, as they vegetate next 
season and become troublesome weeds. Signs of the coming 
winter are to be seen in the falling leaves, which litter about 
the garden walks and give the place an untidy appearance; we 
contrive to sweep and clean up at least once a-week. Weeds 
have grown a good deal on the walks, and thera is nothing for it 
but to pick them out bythe hand, and this must be done at 
once, as the weather will soon be too cold for this sort of work. 
When walks have been laid down a number of years, and the 
gravelis loose, weeds grow abundantly; and if it is difficult to 
keep them under, a good plan is to slightly turn over the surface 
to the depth of 2 or 3 inches and give the walk a fresh dressing 
of fine gravel. When finishing off the walk ought to be left 
highest in the centre, but not so much as to be felt by the feet ; 
avery slight rise from the side to the centre is sufficient to 
drain-off the water. 

If Box-edgings require altering or relaying, the work ought 
to be done at once, so that the edgings become established before 
the winter. The gravel must bs cleared well away from the 
side that is to be relaid, and the ground be forked over and 
well broken up; it should then be trodden down firmly and 
made perfectly level. When the line is tightly stretched cut 
the soil from the side next the walk with a clean spade, and 
when the Box is laid in it must not be more than about 2 inches 
above the surface of the soil. Box is by far the neatest and best 
edging where it succeeds. We have tried ornamental tiles, and 
they also form a neat and durable edging; but where they are 
only bedded in the soft ground or gravel they drop out of their 
position and require to be put straight about once a-year, and 
this is the best time to see to that. There are different sorts 
of gravel adapted for different circumstances, and there are 
different opinions as to which is the best sort of gravel for 
kitchen-garden paths. Preference is usually given to that which 
binds well; but in every case the foundation of the walks 
should be laid with rough stones or broken bricks, and if the 
subsoil is such that water does not drain freely through it, itmay 
be necessary to lay drain-pipes along the paths. Ifa loose sur- 
face is preferred, the gravel must first be sifted to separate the 
large stones, then it must be passed through a finer sieve—one 
that will retain the smaller stones, passing the sand through 
only. The large stones must be put in at the bottom and the 
smaller on the top. There must be 2 or 3iuches of small stones 
on the top, else the larger stones will work up and be in the 
way. Afterit has been levelled smoothly with a rake a heavy 
roller must be passed over the path about six times to make it 
firm and perfectly level. 

Slugs have been very troublesome on newly-planted Lettuce. 
We have dusted the ground over with quicklime; but the most 
effectual way to eradicate them is by hand-picking with the aid 
of a lantern at night. ‘ ~ 

VINERIES. baie Ki 

The damp muggy weather has been very injurious to ripe 
Grapes, and every precaution is necessary to prevent decay 
spreading amongst the berries. Immediately a decaying berry 
comes into contact with a sound one, the mould causes the 
sound one to decay. In such weather it is necessary to look 
over the bunches at least twice a-week, and to cut those decay- 
ing out. The thick-skinned variety, Lady Downe’s, does not 
show any signs of decay, while many decaying berries have been 
cut out of the more delicate and thin-skinned Muscat of Alex- 
andria, Asa rule the white Grapes require the most attention, 
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b t when it is intended that the fruit is to hang late in the 
Season the berries must be well thinned-out. This is one reason 
Why Lady Downe’s keeps well, the bunches are usually small 
and never heavily shouldered. Gros Guillaume keeps well until 
after Christmas, but the bunches are usually large, heavily 
shouldered, and the berries are thinner-skinned than Lady 
Downe’s. The larger bunches require to be examined to detect 
decaying berries in the centre. Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat does 
not keep nearly so well as Lady Downe’s, but we have had the 
former in good condition until the end of February. It is need- 
less to say much in praise of the well-known Black Alicante ; it 
is next to Lady Downe’s as regards keeping qualities, and 
superior to that variety in many important respects. One thing 
ought not to be lost sight of, and that is the importance of having 
the Grapes well ripened. The greatest care as regards venti- 
Jation and dryness of the atmosphere will not prevent badly 
ripened fruit from spoiling. The two essentials, independent of 
atmospheric influences and cleanliness, are well-thinned bunches 
and thoroughly ripened fruit. 

Vines in pots now about to be started should be placed in a 
house without any artificial heat, as the weather is so mild. On 
six nights during the last week our minimum thermometer 
registered over 50°. Last Friday it did not fall below 58°. While 
this continues the house should be closed early in the afternoon, 
and a bottom heat of 80° will cause the buds to start strongly 
and regularly all over the canes. It is also necessary to syringe 
the canes with tepid water until the buds have started, when 
syringing may be discontinued. See that the roots do not want 
for water. A pot Vine that isin proper condition for forcing has 
the pot packed quite full of roots; and much of its food supply 
depends on the quantity of water the Vines receive. If any 
of the pots become overdry the result is most unfavourable to 
the Vines. For early forcing by far the best variety is the Black 
Hamburgh, Ifa few white Grapes are required, Foster’s White 
Seedling is good. Buckland Sweetwater is an excellent white 
sort and generally does well in pots, but early in the season the 
fruit is watery and deficient in flavour, unless the Vines can 
be placed in a position where they receive both the noonday 
and afternoon sun, in which case it is preferable to Foster's 
Seedling. 

Fig trees intended for early forcing should not be left out of 
doors after this. Some persons recommend top-dressing them, 
but this is a plan I do not approve of for Figs; in fact, it is not 
a safe one for any tree or plant, except it is in full growth and 
the roots are ready to run into the surface soil at once. When 
the roots of plants are not very active the plant does not require 
much water, and if a rich dressing is put over the roots in 
winter it becomes sour before they penetrate into it; and further, 
the plant or tree requires no stimulant when it is leafless. Our 
own plan with Fig trees, and it is most successful, is this :—As 
soon as the leaves become yellow, or have fallen off, the trees 
are turned out of the pots and their roots examined. When 
these are in a healthy condition and well matted round the sides 
and under the ball of earth they are disentangled, and some of 
the soil is removed, repotting in a size or two larger pot. The 
Fig will stand a large shift, as it is a vigorous-growing tree and 
rapidly fills the pots with roots. We have put in eyes in Feb- 
ruary, and by shifting the young trees on as they required it, 
and growing them in a high temperature, we have had good- 
sized fruiting trees established in 11-inch pots by the end of the 
season. The trees should be potted in the same way and with 
similar compost as recommended a few weeks ago for Peach 
trees. When forcing is commenced the same system of manage- 
ment as that for pot Vines is the most suitable for Figs, and the 
trees luxuriate when in full leaf in a high moist atmosphere. 
If necessary, surface dressings may then be applied, and the 
healthy white roots will be through and through it ina few days, 


é PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

Now is the time to have a thorough cleansing in these struc- 
tures ; the glass and woodwork we are having washed outside 
and inside. In the neighbourhood of large towns, especially 
where there is much smoke from factories, the glass becomes 
obscured from sooty particles in the atmosphere, and in winter 
the plants require all the light it is possible to obtain for them. 
Plants intended to produce flowers during winter should be 
placed in a light airy position. Winter-flowering plants are not 
numerous, and the most that is possible ought to be made of 
them. Some of the gayer-coloured handsome-foliaged plants 
work in well with Ferns. Small plants of such, as Sonerila 
Iargaritacea, Fittonia argyroneura, Bertolonias, &c., have a 
fine effect as a margin to the stages alternated with the finer 
species of Adiantum. Some of the above are not only of easy 
growth but are also of rapid increase. 

Cuttings of hardwooded plants put-in in August have now 
formed roots and made a little growth. They have been potted 
singly in small pots. All such plants require to be potted as 
s00n as they are rooted, and the operation must be carefully 
performed. The whole ball should be turned out of the pot 
and the plants be picked gently from amongst the soil, saving 
all the slender thread-like roots. The compost for these small 


plants ought to be much finer than that for specimens, and the 
pots must also be well drained.—J. Doveras. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Thomas Rivers, Sawbridgeworth, Herts.—Descriptive Cata- 
logues of Fruit Trees and Roses. 

Jonathan Booth, Pole Lane, Failsworth, Manchester.—List of 
Carnations, Picotees, Pansies, and Awriculas. 

Thomas S. Ware, Hale Farm Nurseries, Tottenham, London. 
—Catalogue of Roses, Florists’ Flowers, and Border Plants. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Sroreranises will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 


which exhibitions are to be held. 

LivEerpoon (Chrysanthemums). November 2nd. Mr. R. Wilson Ker, 6? 
Basnett Street, Church Street, Hon. Sec. 

JERSEY (St. HELIER’s) (Chrysanthemums). November 8th. Col. H. Howell, 
Hon. Sec. 

SoutH BERMONDSEY (Chrysanthemums). November 18th and 14th. Mr. D. 
Jewiss, Rosedale Arms, Rosebury Street, Bermondsey, Sec. 

NorrsampTon (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 

Brixton Hivt (Chrysanthemums). Novemberl7th and 18th. Mr. G. Gold- 
finch, Sec. 

LouGHBoRoUGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 21st. Mr. John 
West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 

IsLE OF THANET. August 30th,1877. Mr. C. D. Smith, Hon. Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to “‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or threo 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


HorticuLttuRaL Drreorory (A Reader).—It will be published early in 
January, price 2s. 3d., post free from this office. It is not too late to send 
corrections. 

RoyaL HorticuLTuRaL Socrety’s Fruit Committee (D. P. B.).—It will 
meet in December. 

Roots DESCENDING INTO GRAVEL (J. P. J.).—Cut off the tap roots at 
planting time, and place some slates or tiles at the bottom of the hole. 
Manure the surface and keep it well mulched to attract the roots towards the 
surface. 

Fucusias (Mrs. Holmes).—They are garden varieties which we cannot 
name. 

ToUGHENED Guass.—‘ 4 Practical” asks if anyone has tried Messrs. Dick 
Radclyfie & Co.’s toughened glass and found that it is equal to the praise 
bestowed uponit ? He justly says it is valuable if it is tough. 


GRAPES NoT SettTine (J. B., Whitehaven).—The Grape sent is the Royal 
Vineyard, which seldom sets its berries well, and is unsuited to your cool 
Black Hamburgh house. You have adopted the best plan you could to im- 
prove the Vines, and if your inside border is rightly made the alteration 
will be effectual. The Vines were not likely to flourish in a border “only 
8 feet wide, cold and wet.” 


Forctne SeaKaLe (H. W. S. C.).—The seedling plants we presume are 
strong, having good crowns. If grown from seed this year the strongest only 
are available; the weakest plants if planted out will make good crowns for 
another year. The plants may be taken up as soon as the leaves have fallen 
or they part readily from the crowns, and the roots should be planted in 
rich soil up to the base of the crowns, making the soil firm about the rows. 
We yut-in ours in rows about 8 or 9 inches apart, and 6 inches between the 
plants in the rows. The soil being moist at planting no watering is given 
untii growth commences, and then we water between the rows twice a-week. 
All that is needed to ensure blanching is darkness. The heads will be fit to 
cut in fifteen or twenty-one days, and to keep-up a succession you will need 
to put in fresh roots at fortnightly intervals. 

ManrEcHst Niet Rose Vicorows (Idem).—Encourage the suckers from the 
root, in fact all the growth you have epace for, awaiting with confidence the 
blooms that will astonish those who say you will not have any. 


Curtine ConiFers (A. F.).—Beyond regulating irregular growths, cutting- 
back and trimming evergreens is not advisable. It is best performed in 
spring when fresh growth is being made. Pinus excelsa will bear cutting- 
back, and will probably give a shoot advantageously placed for replacing the 
lost leader, keeping any disposed to dispute its claims from asserting their 
right by timely removal. The pruning should be done 2 little before growth 
takes place. 

REMEDY FOR AMERICAN BuicHT (Idem).—There is no more safe and effi- 
cacious remedy than applications with a brush to the parts affected of paraffin 
oil, not allowing it to run down the stems or come into contact with the 
foliage. This and similar pests can only be overcome by frequent applications 
ef the insecticide wheneyer the insect is present. 

OLD AND YOUNG PLANTS OF VARIEGATED GERANIUMS (F. J.).—The old 
plants taken up from the beds and potted, haying the irregular growths cut 
away and all but the very young leaves removed, will make larger plants than 
those from cuttings, but the latter give finer foliage’; and as foliage is the 
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object in variegated plants, we consider young planis preferable to old plants, 
though we find the latter very useful for filling the centres of the beds with 
the young plants on the margin. The old plants do not require to be started 
in heat, but should be kept rather dry until they start into growth. Plants 
in frames will keep safer from frost at a distance from the glass of 12 inches 
rather than 6 inches, but if frost be excluded the nearer they are to the glass 
without touching the better. 


PoraTors (Zuber).—You may justly expect a good crop next year on old 
grass land broken up, although you have had a crop of Potatoes this year. 
Have the dead sods well divided, and plant Azh-leaved Kidneys next April. 


MULBERRY GERANIUM (JV. W.).—You may have a rooted cutting in the 
Spring. 

CEDRUS DEODARA CoNES.—The Rev. H. Bullock says that they are on a 
tree in his vicarage garden at Ewyas Harold, Hereford. 


HiIppEeasteR (Miss Smith).—The bulbs you have received with this name 
belong to the genus Hippeastrum and the natural order;Amaryllidacez. 


SELEcT GuapioLI (C. Thomas).—Twelve extra-jfine Gladioluses—French 
varieties are: Genevra, Leda, Pactole, Murillo, Ondine, Psyche, Le Vesuve, 
Jupiter, Meyerbeer, De Mirbel, Horace Vernet, and Christophe Colomb. 
Twelve second best: Adolphe Brongniart, Ariadne, Delicatissima, Eugéne 
Scribe, Le Phare, Legouvye, Madame Desportes, Madame Furtado, Marie 
Stuart, Michael Ange, Orphée, and Shakespeare. 

RHODODENDRONs FOR ForcinG (Ireland).—The varieties you name may 
be plunged—just covering their pots—in a sheltered position in your garden 
until you require to place them under glass. 


ScaLe on CaMELLras (W. R.).—Deficient moisture in the air of the house 
promotes the production of the scale insect. The following mixture is a 
remedy :—Soft soap, 2 lbs.; flowers of sulphur, 2 lbs.; tobacco, 1 lb.; anda 
~wine-glass of spirits of turpentine. Mix the sulphur, turpentine, and soap 
into a paste with warm water; boil the tobacco for an hour in a covered 
saucepan in some more water, strain it, mix it with the soapy mixture, and 
then add enough water to make five gallons. More tender plants can only 
have their stems and leaves sponged with water at a temperature of 115° 
irequently, and so long as a single insect can be detected. 


HottyHock Leaves DisEAsED (J. P. A.).—They are infested with the 
Hollyhock parasitical fangus, Puccinia malvacearum. Cat off all the leaves 
immediately and burn them, and dust over the stumps of the plants with 
flowers of sulphur. 

Som or Frower Borpers (P. McI.).— Apply well-decomposed stable 
manure early in the spring, and point it in with a garden fork. 


ManctrReE For STrawserntiss (E., Galway).—If the soil is poor, stable 
manure may be dug into it previously to planting. Burying it 2 feet is bad 
practice. It should be mixed with the upper foot of soil. Bone manure 
between the rows should be also dug-in with a fork. 


_ WIRE FoR Frurr TREE Trartnine (Careful).—Galvanised iron wire three- 
‘sixteenths of an inch in diameter is the most generally serviceable. 


Mepuars (An Amateur).—Keep them in acool place until they are decayed, 
or bletted, which is the technical name of the decayed state. They are then 
an excellent dessert fruit. The plant enclosed is Sweet-scented Verbena, 
Aloysia citriodora. 


Buack Caerry For Watt (H. F. C.).—Against your south-west wall plant 
the Black Tartarian. It is quite hardy, large, and most excellent. 


Distances FoR PLantinc Fruit Trees (J. E.).—Apples and Pears as 
espaliers should be 18 feet apart, and Pears on the Quince as standards 
should be 16 feet apart; but we would plant them 8 feet at first, and thin 
them out to 16 feet when the trees become crowded. 


Fruit TREES FoR Market Purposes (J. B.).—We advise you to grow 
those varieties that succeed well in the neighbourhood in which you live. 
The Prune and Damascene are the same. You should try the Cluster 
Damson or Crittenden’s Prolific. It is a good bearer, and the fruit large. 
‘You could not have seen the true sort. Your selection of Plums is a good 
one. Have you tried Early Prolific for the earliest variety? It is the earliest 
market Plum. You would see what has been said about Domino Apple in 
our pages. Balosse, Croft Castle, and Hessle are Pears that bear enormously. 
You omit Williams’ Bon Chrétien, Suffolk Thorn, Jargonelle, Windsor, and 
Beurré d’Amanlis from your list. They are all free-bearing sorts in the open 
ground. Some late varieties of Pears bear as freely as early sorts. 

Grapes Decaytne (4. B.).—The immediate cause of the decay of your 
Grapes is the heavy rains succceeding a long period of drought, the rains 
falling just at the time the Grapes commenced ripening. The border, by 
the long term of sunny weather, bad become unusually warm, and the 
moisture it has since received has caused the roots ot the Vines to be ex- 
eedingly active, furnishing more sap to the Vines than the foliage could 
appropriate and exhale—hence the bursting of the berries. That is the 
immediate cause of the decay. We fursher consider that your Vine border 
is deficient in phosphates, which accounts for the extreme thinness of the 
skins of the berries. As you have surface-manured your border for some 
years we advise you to carefully remove a few inches of the surface soil—jast 
baring but not injuring the roots, and replace with fresh loam and crushed 
Sones—3 cwt. of bones to a good cartload of loam. This would give stamina 
to the Vines. You can afterwards surface-dress the border with manure as 
usual. If you give this change of food and do not overcrop the Vines, the 
Grapes will acquire more substance of cuticle, and will be less liable to decay 
than in their present state. Had you covered the border and prevented the 
rain entering it at a critical time, your Grapes would have kept better. 
Your real remedy, however, is to reduce the humus and increase the phos- 
phates in the border by the means suggested. If you can add charcoal and 
wood ashes to the loam and bones we advise you to do so. By adopting the 
mode now recommended we have greatly improved Vines which were ina 
similar conditionto yours. We suspect also that you have been overcropping. 


Names oF Fruits (Connaught Subscriber).—The single Pear is Gansel’s 
Bergamot. No.1, Winter Nelis; 2,Comte de Lamy. (John A. Huggan).— 
Rousselet de Rheims. (H. F.).—It is a Physalis, or Cape Gooseberry, and 
ot admissible in a collection of fruits for exhibition. (R. Cordell).—Golden 
Pippin is the Apple. The Ferns had no spores. (Scybor).—174, Nectarine 
Pear; 102, Beurré d’Amanlis; 205, Beurre Hardy; 123, Bellissime d’Hiver. 
The rest were decayed. (D.,Guernsey).—a, Ord’s Apple; B, Blenheim Pippin ; 
, Formosa; Dp, Dumelow’s Seedling; ©, Blenheim Pippin; F, Formosa. 
(Devon).—2, Baxter's Pearmain; 4, Ribston Pippin; 5, Morning Pippin. 
(ZL. R. Lucas, jun.).—Apples: 2, King of the Pippins; 8, Scarlet Nonpareil ; 
17, Warner’s King; 20, Adams’ Pearmain. Pears: 1, Rotten; 3, Fondante 
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d’Automne; 8B, Bellissime d’Hiver. We cannot name more than six 
specimens. (Connaught Subscriber).—Apple : Pearson’s Plate. Pear: No.1 
cannot be identified; No. 2, Leopold I. (Knutsford)—lis a fine Apple, and 
is new tous; 2, Osterley Pippin; 3, not known. 

Nawes oF Phants (Mrs. L. Fox).—Euonymus europzus, Spindle Tree. (4 
Constant Reader).—We cannot name from leaves without flowers or fronds 
without spores. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OQHRONIOCLE. 


LES BASSES-COURS D’ANGLETERRE. 


CuapteR IX.—-CREETING, NEEDHAM MARKET. 


Oor first view of Mr. Horace Linewood’s Brahmas was across 
the river. We had walked from Needham station by the side 
of the water, and when we came to the mill we came to the 
Brahmas. We cannot easily forget that first peep. It had been 
a showery morning, but at that moment the sun was shining 
brightly, and the leaves just tinged with the autumnal shades 
shone with the drops upon them; while underneath, quite 
down among the rushes and sedges at the water’s edge, were 
the world-renowned Brahmas. Instantly it flashed across our 
minds what Mr. Lingwood had so often written to us: ‘‘ Mine 
is a beautiful summer place for poultry, but in winter it is 
terribly bad.” We can only say, after anyone has seen the 
place for the first time, they must wonder as much as we did at 
the marvellous career Mr. Lingwood has enjoyed. The yards 
are all on the side of a little hill, and slope down to the edge of 
the river; they are thickly planted with large trees, and divided 
by wire netting. The houses are quite plain, and made of 
wood. There is no pretence at decoration or ornamental work 
which some might expect in so great an establishment, but 
everything seems to have been done to ecoromise space and to 
make the most of everything. When we thought how for year 
after year the enormous winning cockerels at all the great exhi- 
bitions have come from this yard, we at once realised what skill 
and jodicious mating and personal management can do. 

This year, so far, Mr. Lingwood has certainly been behind, 
but it will not be for long, for we venture to think that we saw 
some cockerels coming on which will perfectly keep up the 
world-wide reputation of the Creeting Dark Brahmas. Ofone 
thing, however, there is no doubt; an immense number of birds 
have been reared year after year on a very small space, and this 
cannot go on for ever, so it is possible that the land has become 
tainted, and consequently it is more difficult to keep the birds 
in health. Mr. Lingwood believes this himself, and this is why 
he is so anxious to find a fresh home with better poultry accom- 
modation. We could only think what a pity it is that he 
cannot possess a few of the rich broad acres of grass that sur- 
round him closely on every side, which wonld then make the 
place a Brahma manufactory second to none, for as it is the 
wetness of the ground must be a very serious drawback and 
loss. But we will pass on to the birds. 

In front of the house is @ good-sized lawn surrounded with 
shrubs. Here the chicks are brought as soon as hatched, and 
when the chickens are able to pass from this runit is used again 
no more, but is reserved for the broods of another year. Going 
from this lawn we pass to the back of the house, where we find 
on a little run by the back dcor what is to our mind the hero 
of the yards. It is the grandest old Dark Brahma cock we 
ever saw; he was just getting over his moult, and with hackles 
the colour of a new shilling. He seemed to walk about as if 
“Crystal Palace first-and-cup” was written on his back. Next 
to him, in a run only divided by some wooden palings, were the 
Dark hens. We were told that they had died by half-dozens 
this year from some complaint which Mr. Lingwood puts down 
as arising from the tainted ground, but we have heard right and 
left this season of deaths among Asiatic hens. Some of these 
were still in deep moult, some just getting over it, but through 
old and new feathers we saw good pencilling and good shape. 
Then we saw old cocks (Lights and Darks) in small grass runs 
with tents over them. This was to keep off the sun, and we 
can well believe they prove very useful. Among the inmates 
we noticed one or two splendid fellows nearly over their moult ; 
and among all the others, who were stillin “rags,” we observed 
those neat combs and those broad backs which so mark Mr. 
Lingwood’s strain. f i ; 

The next yard was the pullet run, and this we liked the best 
of all. It was a triangular piece of ground, and quite on the 
slope. Here and there peeped out large pieces of red rock, 
among which the pullets had apparently made a miniature 
mountain pass; and as we looked at them the whole lot, quite 
thirty we are sure, went out for a walk, and passed one by one 
in single file, like so many Ducks, up the steepest part. As 
they passed we had a good view of every one of them, and a 
splendid lot they were, one or two being, perhaps, much more 
remarkable for pencilling than the others, and these were mostly 
quite young and undeveloped as yet; but we noticed here, we 
thought, as we have done in so many places and at so many 
shows, that as a rule the best pencilled birds are not the best 
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in shape, size, or feathering. Charming as this run looked when 
we saw it, we can imagine the lower part of it being a ‘‘ Slough 
of Despond” in the winter, for when the river rises all the 
bottom portion is under water. Next we visited the cockerels, 
and a good many there were more backward than usual of course, 
or we should have seen them out before now, but still of great 
promise; one especially, still quite raw and undeveloped, caught 
our eye whenever we looked at them. There were about twenty 
in the run, and we drove them this way and that way, but on 
every occasion this one bird caught our eye. ‘‘That cockerel 
if he lives is destined for great things,” we said to Mr. Ling- 
wood ; still the others were all good, and one or two not much 
behind the one which we spotted as “the coming B.’”’- There 
were some more good Light and Dark hens in the next run, and 
then we too climbed up the bank and found the single cocks’ 
pens on the top. They were under the trees, and gave us the 
idea of being rather ‘‘drippy” in winter. Someone said to us 
the other day, ‘‘ Chickens’ runs should be shaded in just such a 
way that ferns would do well in them, for ferns like shade with- 
out drip, and so do chickens.” Well, we do not think ferns 
would grow in Mr. Lingwood’s single cocks’ pens. The birds 
themselves looked healthy, and appeared to be moulting out 
well. Lights and Darks there were, all birds which have made 
names for themselves as chickens, and will in days to come 
make names for themselves as adults. We had now seen all 
the birds, and when we had had one more look at the pullets, 
who were still busy walking up and down among the rocks, we 
went away, and left with the certain impression that Brahma 
fanciers will in the shows to come have as muchto fear from the 
Creeting monopoliser, especially in adult cocks, as ever they 
have had to fear in past seasons.— W.. 


POULTRY AND BIRD NEWs%. 


CIRENCESTER has issued its schedule, There are no Dorking 
or Spanishclasses. The Judges are announced, and are amateurs 
of high standing—namely, the Rev. W. Serjeantson, Messrs. O.E. 
Cresswell, and Samuel Matthews. We congratulate the Society 
on their selection, and wish them much success. 


We learn that the Judges at the coming Dairy Show are—for 
poultry, the Rev. T. Fellows and Messrs. Lowe and Leno and 
Capt. Heaton. Weare sorry this Show was not better classified, 
and that it chose its dates for the same days as Oxford, especially 
as the latter had been advertised for those days fully twelve 
monthsago. Such good prizesand lowentry fees deserve support. 


We have many schedules come to hand, among them those of 
the Crystal Palace and Bristol. The former is much the same 
as usual, only the entry fee is raised to 8s. the pen. Weconsider 
this very wrong; at Oxford for 63s. first prize the entrance fee 
is only 6s. We will review Bristol later on; it has many new 
classes, and deserves great support. 


_ The entries at Oxford have closed with a very great advance 
in numbers over former years. Thisshowssurely the great faith 
the public must have in the management of this Exhibition. 
We recommend all fanciers to attend if possible, for the quality 
of the entries promises to be very select, and in nearly every 
class to be very large. 


All fanciers who are desirous of the judges’ names being an- 
nounced in the schedules of exhibitions should send in at once 
their names to Mr. Wallace Smith, Breeze Hill, Walton-on-the- 
Hill, Liverpool, as this gentleman is getting up a memorial to 
managers of shows to claim this convenience. We hope all will 
assist in this laudable undertaking for the good of the fancy. 


All who are in the habit of attending poultry exhibitions will 
know Mr. Beldon’s manager, Job, and they will probably be sur- 
prised to hear that he has left the Goitstock yards and has set 
up for himself. We understand his successor is Mr. Lowe, who 
had for some time been with Mr. James Long, and previously 
with Mr. O. E. Cresswell of Bagshot. 

No more news has been heard of the Portsmouth Committee. 
We believe one or two are bringing them to book by law. We 
wish these every success, and hope those who took 10s. in the 
pound will live to repent having backed up such a miserable 
arrangement, 

Capt. Noman Hill has presented a £15 15s. cup for the best 
standard Pied Pouter cock, to be competed for at the coming 
Palace, Belfast, and Edinburgh Shows.—W. 


NOTTINGHAM SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tus was held on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th inst.; but we never 
heard of it until ten letters came to ask for the awards. If 
Committees will not advertise their forthcoming exhibitions 
they must be often overlooked. 

POULTRY.—Cocuins.—1, Miss B. Borron. 2, R. P. Percival. 3, W. A. 


Burnell. Branmas.—l, R. P. Percival. 2, R. Garner. 3,A.S. Webb. Gane. 


—1, Earl Loudan. 2.J. Nicoll. 3, H. E. Martin, SpanisH.—l, J. Aldridge. 2, H. 


Blower. 3,J.Thresh, Hampureus.—l, J. Smith. 2,P. Hinds. 3, A.S. Webb. 


| 
| 


Game Bantams.—l, O. Cliff. 2, W. M. Griffin. 8, F. Steel. Banrams.—l, H 
Dracott. 2,J.C. Fraser. 8,J.Calladine. ANy OTHER VanRIETY.—1, Dr. Snell” 
2. J. & J. Dennison. 8, B. Smith. SELLIne Cuass.—l, W. A. Burnell. 2, H* 
Yardley. 8, S.'T. Vernon. a 

PIGEONS,.—Pourers.—Cock.—l, J. Baker. 2, J. Martin. 8, F. Gresham. 
Hen—1, H. Simpson. 2 and 8, J. Baker. Carkrers.—Cock.—l, J. Baker. 2, 
W. F. Foottit. 8,J.E. Palmer. Hen.—l,G. Kempton. 2,J.E.Palmer. 38, H. 
Parker. Young.—Cock or Hen.—1, T. H. & A. Stretch. 2, W. Cartwright. 8, A. 
Billyeald. Barps.—Cock or Hen—1, J. Baker. 2, T. Hives. 8, H. Yardley. 
ToumsLers.—Almond.—CGock or Hen.—1 and3,J.Baker. 2, A. Yardley. Short- 
faced Balds or Beards—Cock or Hen.—1 and Medal, H. Yardley. 2, J. W. 
Edge. 8,J.Baker. <Any other variety, Short-faced.—Cock or He Q % 
Baker. 2,M Weston. Any variety, Long-faced.—Cock or Hen.—l, J. W. Edge. 
2, R. Woods. 8, J. Spendlove. Owxns.—English.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. Woods. 
2, H. Parker. 8,3. Baker. Foreign.—Cock or Hen.—l, J. Hawkins. 2, T. Hives, 
8, J.C. Taylor. DraGcoons.—Blue or Silver.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 8, R. Woods. 
2, H. Yardley. Any other colowr.—Cock or Hen.—1, 2, and 8, R. Woods. 
ANTWERPS.—Short faced.—Cock or Hen—1, H. Yardlev. 2, H. W. Weaving. 
8, J. Mantel. Long-faced.—Cock or Hen.—1, 2,and 8,C. F. Herrieff. Fanraits. 
—Cock or Hen.—1, J. Walker. 2and8,S. Swift. Jacopins.—Cock or Hen.— 


land2,J. Baker. 3,G.C. Taylor. ANY OTHER VARIETY.— Cock or Hen—1, R. 
Woods. 2, 7. Baker. 8, H. Yardley. SELLING CLass.—Cock or Hen.—l, R. 
Woods. 2, W. Woodhouse. 8, J. Baker. 


CATS.—SMooTH-HAIRED ENGLISH.—Male or Female.—l, R. Kitching. 2, Mrs. 
R. Hill. 3, C. W. Saywell. Forr1GN on LonG-HarRED.—Wale or Female.—l, 
Mrs. Cheadle. 2, Mrs. Briggs. 38, G. Osborne. 


Jupces—Poultry : Mr. E. Hewitt. 
lant. Cats: Mr. J. Forman. 


Pigeons: Mr. F. Esqui- 


MIDDLETON SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tuanss to the energy of the Secretary (Mr. Mills) and a few 
of the old Committee, new vigour has been added to this Society, 
and may we have to refer again and again to similar such suc- 
cesses. The pens for poultry were of the old-fashioned type, 
but answered the purpose well, although these must be difficult 
of storage from year to year. 

Game headed the list, and the entries were good, the colour 
predominating being Brown Reds, of which there were some 
first-rate birds, especially in pullets. In the variety of Game 
cockerels first was a Duckwing grand in all respects but tail, 
which was rather heavy; and in pullets was one of the best 
Blacks we have seen of late. Spanish were good in both classes, 
but Dorkings were not at all up to them, some being rather 
rough if large; Brahmas were only a moderate lot. As may be 
expected, the Hamburghs were a grand lot, the Gold-pencils 
were particularly bright in colour, the Silver-pencils being quite 
equal to them. In Gold-spangled cocks first was a very cheap 
bird, and was speedily claimed at 30s., and was a capital bird 
as regards marking. In hens the awards were made to the light 
shade of ground colour; one of a particularly rich deep ground, 
we thought would win, being passed over. French poor, except 
the first in each class, which were Créves. In the Variety class 
the winners were Polish in all cases, Mr. Boothby’s grand Golden 
hen being speedily bought at £10. Game Bantams seemed to 
be a rather rough lot in cocks, though rightly placed; but the 
hens were better, Black Reds and Piles winning. In Aylesbury 
Ducks first were a grand young pair, the drake turning the 
scale at 10 lbs. Rouens were also very good. In the Variety 
class first were Malagas, and second Mandarins. 

Pigeons a fair entry, but the pens too small for all but the 
smallest varieties. In Carriers Dun and Black won respectively 
in both classes, the first in both cases very good in wattle. 
Pouters only three. In Turbits Blues won; both fair birds. 
English Owls a large class, but the cards not being put up till 
late we had a difficulty in obtaining the awards. Nuns and 
Magpies were—first a Nun, and second a very good Yellow Mag- 
pie. Dragoons a fair lot; first Silver and second Grizzle. Ant- 
werps were good in every section, and the awards well made. 
In the Variety class first was a neat little White Owl, and second 
a Blondinetie. 

Of Rabbits there were fifty-eight entries, but some pens were 
empty. In Lop-ears first was a Fawn of good measurement, but 
the award was a decided mistake, the fore legs being very crooked, 
which doubtless escaped the eye of the Judge. Angoras and 
Himalayans were poor, except those noticed, the first in the 
latter class far ahead of the rest. 


POULTRY.—Game.—Black-breasted and other Reds.—Cock and Cockerels.— 
1, C. W. Brierley. 2. J. Cock. Hens and Pullets.—1, C. R. Kay. 2, R. L. 
Garnett. Any other varisty—Cocks and Cockerels.—1, H. E. Martin. 2, T. 
Dyson. Hens and Pullets.—1 and 2, C. W. Brierley. Any other variety.—Hens 
or Pullets.—1, T. P. Lyon. 2,T.Dyson. SpanisH.—Cocks and Cockerels.—1, R. 
Newbitt. 2, J. Thresh. Hens and Pullets.—1, J. Thresh. 2, R. Newbitt. 
Doxrxkines.—Cocks and Cockerels—1 and 2, J. Walker. Hens and Pullets.— 
1, J. Stott. 2,3. Walker. Braumas.—Cocks and Cockerels.—1, T. F. Ansdell. 
Hens and Pullets.—1,T. F.Ansdell. 2,C. Holt. Cocuts.—Buff and Cinnamon. 
Cocks and Cockerels.—1, R. P. Percival. 2, J. Walker. Hens and Pullets.— 
1, C. R. Kay. 2, R. P. Percival. Any other variety.—Cocks and Cockerels.— 
1, T. Stretch. 2,R.J. Wood. Hens and Pullets.—1, C. Sidgwick. 2, A. White- 
head. HampourGHs.—Gold-pencilled—Cocks and Cockerels.—1, T. Lees. 2, H. 
Beldon. Hens and Pullets.—1, N. Marlor. 2, H. Pickles. Silver-pencilled.— 
Cocks and Cockerels.—1, H. Pickles. 2, H. Beldon. Hens and Pullets.—1, H. 
Pickles. 2,H. Beldon. Gold-spangled.—Cocks and Cockerels.—1, W. Bentley. 
2, H. Beldon. Hens and Pullets.—1, J. T. Simpson. 2, W. A. Hyde. Silver- 
spanglead.—Cocks and Cockerels.—1, Ashton & booth. 2,H. Beldou. Hens or 
Pullets —1, S. Lancashire. 2,Ashton & Booth. Black.—Cocks and Cockerels. 
1, Stott & Booth. 2, H. Hoyle. Hens and Pullets—1, J. H. Howe. 2, S. 
Stephenson. FrENcH.—Cocks and Cockerels —1, G. W. Hibbert. 2, J. E. 
Claytop. Hens and Pullets—1, G. W. Hibbert. 2, T. Yates. ANY OTHEK 
Vanrety.—Cocks and Cockerels.—1, J. Fearnley. 2, H. Pickles. Hens and 
Pullets—1, H. Pickles. 2, G. W. Boothby. Banrams.— Game.—Cocks and 
Cockerels.—1, W. Baskerville. 2,J.Walshaw. Hens and Pullets—1, R. Riley. 
2, W. Baskerville. Any other variety.—Cocks._1 H. B. Smith. 2,J, Walker 
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Hens and Pullets.—1, J. Walker. 2,T, F. Phelps. SELLING CLassEs.—Pair.— 
1, E. Hargreaves. 2, Butterworth & Howarth. Cocks and Cockerels.—1, E. 
Hargreaves. 2, R. L. Garnett. Pullets—l, J. Davis. 2,R.L. Garnet. Ducx- 
LInGs.—Aylesbury.—1 and 2, J. Walker. Rouen.—l, T. Makefield. 2, W. H. 
Rothwell. Any other varety.—l, J. Walker. 2,H. B. Smith. GEESE.—1, J. 
Walker. 2, T. Mills. TuRkeys.—l and 2, J. Walker. 
PIGEONS. — TumBiers.—Any other variety.—1, S. Dyson. 2, R. White. 
Carriers.—Cock.—1 and 2, J. Walker. Hen.—i, J. Walker. 2, W.H. A. Miller. 
PourEers.—l, H. Beldon. 2,J. C. Arkwright. BarnBs.—l, J. Walker. 2, W.T. 
Richardson. Tupsits.—l, A. Simpson. 2,H. Beldon. Jacoprys,—land 2, J. 
Walker. Owts.—English—i, J. Thresh. 2, R, White. Nuns on Macpres.— 
1, R. White. 2, H. Beldon. DzaGoons.—l, C. E. Chevasse. 2, R. White. 
TRUMPETERS.—1 and 2, F.S. Barnard. BELG1ans.—Long-faced.—1, B. Rawnsley. 
2, G. Thicket. Mediwm-faced.—1,T. Grundy. 2,R. White. Shortfaced,—l, R. 


Brierley. 2,R. White. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1 and 2,A. Simpson. SELLING 
Cuass.—l, R. White. 2, W. A. Hyde. 
RABBITS.—SpanisH.—l, J. W. Baron. 2, T. E. & J. Fell. Ancora.—l, J. 


Wright. 2,J.Jones. HmrauayaN.—l, S. Butterworth. 2, H. Graver. SILVER. 
Grey.—l, T. &E. J. Fell. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—1, J. W. Baron, 2, H. Graver. 


SELLING Chass-—1l, H. Graver. 2,J. W. Baron. 


JupcEs.—Poultry: Mr. R. Teebay and Mz. §S. Fielding. Pigeons 
and Rabbits: Mr. J. Hawley. 


MONMOUTH POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts capital Exhibition was held in the market, and the 
quality of the birds exhibited was very good. The poultry were 
judged by Mr. John Martin, and his awards were very well 
received, in fact we seldom heard so little complaining. The 
Secretary did his best, and was very courteous to all. We could 
not find the address of exhibitors in the catalogue, an omission 
which we consider a mistake. The quality was on the whole 
good, and we think the Show annually improves under the same 
Management and under the same Judge. 

Dark Brahmas opened the list, but they were a poor lot, and 
we saw neither size nor shape among the cocks, or pencilling in 
the hens and pullets. The first and second Light Brahmas 
were very good, but the third was not awarded, and here, as in 
the Darks, we saw no great advance. Coloured Dorkings made 
a neat class of half a dozen pens; a very fair pen of old birds 
won first, while chickens won second and third prizes. Cochins 
made a very good class; a capital pen of White chickens won 
first, while second and third went to good Buffs, as all colours 
competed together. French fowls call for no comment; a good 
pen of Créves won first, and Houdans second. In Polandsa 
very smart pen of White-crested Blacks were first. We are 
indeed pleased to see how this variety is daily, so to speak, 
gaining popularity. Very fair Silvers won second and third 
prizes. Hamburghs had a good many classes, and did not re- 
spond very satisfactorily. The Golden-spangles were the best 
in quality, the winning pen being extremely neat and good in 
colour. We much admired the markings of the first Golden 
~pullet (pencilled). There were only two pens of Silver-pencils, 
and they were only moderate. Spanish made avery poor dispiay, 
and Mr. Dean, who seems to turn his hand to every breed, won 
first. In the Game, which were all classified together, Black 
Reds of good quality won first. Game Bantams followed their 
larger relations; a splendid pen of Black Reds were well in first, 
being smartin carriage and good in colour. The variety Bantam 
class was a capital one; a beautiful pen of Whites won-first, 
good Silver-laced second, and neat Blacks third. In the Any 
other variety class a very good pen of Silkies won first, while 
second went to fair White Dorkings, and third to moderate 
Black Hamburghs. Waterfowl were capital, Aylesburys and 
Rouens being both very good. In the fancy Duck class were 
some neat White Calls, which we hope are entered for Oxford. 
The table fowl classes were failures, and such classes are not 
needed at prize-stock exhibitions. The Sellirg cless was for a 
cock and two hens, price not to exceed £2. Now, who can 
expect to get three good birds for 40s.? and no one wants bad 
or moderate birds. We doubt very much the benefits that 
these sale classes are supposed to effect. Geese and Twrkeys were 
good, and the quality up to a high standard, though the number 
of entries was not large. We give the prize list below :— 


POULTRY.—Braumis.—Dark.—l, E. C. Peake. 2, E. Pritchard. 3, T. A. 
Dean. Light—1 and 2, T. A. Dean. Dorxtnes.—Grey or Coloured.—l, A. 
Darby. 2,H. Wynne. 3,J. Ashworth. Cocutns—l, Rey. R. S. S. Woodgate. 
2, J. Ashworth. 3, A. Darby. FRENcH.—1, E. Williams. 2, S. W. Thomas. 
8. E. Barnett. Ponanps.—l, A. Darby. 2, C. Bloodworth. 3, J. Ashworth. 

URGHS. — Golden-spangled.—l, J. Ashworth. 2, C. May. 8, J. Ward. 
Golden-penciiled—i and 2. J. Ashworth. 8, G. Ashpole. Silver-spangled.— 
1 and 2, J. Ashworth. Silver-pencilled—1 and 2.3. Ashworth. SpanisH.—l, 
T.A.Dean. 2, J. Manns. 3, R.Godsell. Gaur.—,J. P. James. 2, J. Ashworth. 
8, T. Henry. Banrams.—Game.—l, R. Y. Ardagh. 2, J. C. Fraser. 3, J. 
Andrews. Any other variety —1, J. Ashworth. 2,J. W. Lloyd. 3, T.F-. Phelps. 
AnY OTHER VaRIETY.—!, Rev. R.S.S. Woodgate, 2,A. Darby. 3, A. Trickett. 

» Duoxs.—Aylesbury.—1 and 2, E. A. Bailey. 3, J. Ashworth. Rouen.—l, E. 
Lawrence. 2,J.S. Maggs. 8,J.Ashworth. Any other variety.—l, J. Trickett. 
2, E. A. Bailey. 8, Mrs. Rolls. SEbnine Cxass.—l, T. A. Dean. 2, D. Lewis. 
3, H. Haddrell. Turkeys.—l, E. A. Bailey. 2, Mrs. Rolls. GEESE.—1, E. Shaw. 
2 and 3, EK. A. Bailey. 


HULL BIRD SHOW. 


Tue first Show of fruit and cage birds was held in the Rifle 
Barracks, Hull, on the 10th inst., the entries in the latter section 
being close upon two hundred. The arrangements were very 
good, all being well placed for inspection, and the lighteven and 
good. First on the list were Belgians, but only the winners in 


these were of any note, the first a bird that had evidently been 
touched-up before, and knew his work; second also a superior 
bird, but notin good feather. First Yellow, and second and third 
Buff. In the half-breds were some choice specimens, very light 
and clear in feather, but many showed too near relationship to 
the foreign type. Norwich (Yellow) were alt clear and capital 
in colour, as also the Buffs, and there were some capital birds 
among those noticed. In the Marked of Any breed first was a 
four-pointed Jonque Norwich, second a Variegated Jonque Nor- 
wich, and third a Yorkshire four-pointed, but one tail feather 
being out, placed it lower than it otherwise would have been. 
Goldfinches poor, except the first, this being a bad time for 
these; none of the Linnets were in full bloom, although for the 
most part they were neatly moulted. Blackbirds and Thrushes 
were superior, especially some birds of the latter variety, but 
some were on the highway to ruin by the almost entire feed- 
ing upon hempseed. Larks a bad lot. Cage of six Canaries 
were—first Belgians, second Yorkshire, third Norwich, and 
fourth Lizards; the first a very good lot. In British birds the 
winners were Starlings. Grey Parrots a fair lot, the gem of this 
section being asplendid King Parrotin grand order. Under the 
head of Love Birds were included Budgerigars, a mistake in 
our opinion, and consequently the latter were excluded from the 
next class, which was really their proper place. In this class 2 
pair of White Java Sparrows were awarded first, second Manni- 
king, and third Whydahs. Lizards were a very attractive class, 
the spangling of some of the specimens being really perfect ; 
but only the first was perfect in cap, the third being cut a little 
too low on one side, the second being close on the heels of the 
first. Points prizes were won as follows :—Canaries—Mr. 
Grantham, Hull; Foreign birds—J. Coker, Hull; British birds 
—Solomon Alcock, Hull. 


CAGE BIRDS.—Beteun Canartes.—Clear or Ticked Yellow or Buf.—l, J. 
N. Harrison. 2, L. Meneckie. 8, J. Swain. Halj-bred Yellow or Bujff.—i and 
8.J. Swain. 2,J. Hoggarth. vhe, J. Baines. NorwicH CaNnaRrres.—Clear or 
Ticked Yellow.—1 and 2, W. Grantham. vhc,J. N. Harrison. Clear or Ticked 
Buj.—l and 2, W. Smith. 3, R. Pearson, Msarkep CaNnakies.—Any Breed.— 
1,J. Young. 2,W.Smith. 3,J.Thackely. che, J. Thackely, R. C. Jobling, W. 
Smith. GoLDFINcH AND Canagy MvLe.—l, R. C. Jobling. 2 and 3, Stroude 
and Goode. vic, W. Grantham. GouLpFrixcH o8 BouLirincH.—l,G. Coker. 2, 
T. Green. 8, L.Meneckie. LINNETS.—1, R. Pearson. 2, W.H.Batchelor. 3,L 
Dickenson. vhe, J. Hoggarth. BuackKBIRD oR THRUSH.—1, — Watling. 2, — 
Coultas. 8, L. Meneckie. vhe, Mrs. Allcock, J. Hall. Larxs.—i and 2, J. 
Barnes. 38, G. Coker. 4, H. T. Holdenby. CaGE oF Srx Cananres.—l, W. 
Grantham. 2,J./ Thackrey. 3, J. Young. 4,G. Ostler. Any OTHER VARIETY 
OF BritisH BirDs.—l and 3, Mrs. Allcock. vhe, R. Baxter. Parrots.—Grey.— 
1, T. Tames. 2, Mrs. Jackson. 3, J. Scott. Any other variety—1 and 2, J. 
Coker. 8, H. Talnes. PAarRoquET or Logrys.—l, J. Whittaker. 2, Sir T. A. 
C. Constable, Bart. 8,J. Coker. Cockatoo—tl,J. Coker. 3, M. Jackman. 3, 
Mrs. J. Chappell. Love Birp.—l, J. Coker. 2, 8,and vhe,J. Coker. Extra, 
Mrs. J. Chappell. ANY OTHER VARIETY OF FoRgIGN BiepDs.—l, J. Coker. 2, 
R. Baxter, jun. 3, J. C. Griffin. Lizarp.—Gold or Silver-spangled.—1, J. N. 
Harrison. 2, J. Thackrey. 3, Cleminson & Ellerton. vhe, G. Ostler. ANY 
Vaniety.—l,— Gowen. 2,J.Coker. 3,J. Baines. 


JupGE.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey. 


PRESTON PIGEON SHOW. 


Tue first Show, which is intended to become annual, was held 
in the Bull Assembly Rooms on the 11th and 12thinst. The 
entries were very good, being about 450 in all, but nearly three 
hundred had to be refused on account of the incapacity of the 
room to accommodate them. 

Carriers headed the list, and in cocks were some good birds, 
the first going to a Black in good order; the second, a Dun, was 
young, very promising, but not quite up in feather. In hens 
the first and cup for the best bird in the Show was awarded to 
a capital Dun a little short of beak wattle, but in splendid form ; 
second a Black, good in beak, but not so good in eye wattle. 
Pouters were—first a White in capital blow; second Black, a 
little dull in colour; and third Blue. Allcocks. In Almonds 
a hen was put first and a cock second, both good and well broken. 
Jacobins a very good class. The first a snug-looking Red, and 
second of that colour, the third Yellow, good in points, buta 
little coarse. Turbits, first and third Silvers, and second Blue, 
all good and clean-thighed ; and in the next class first was a 
Yellow, as also second, the third Black. The first was the better 
class. Fantails a fair lot, but some not quite out of moult; 
second was a Blue. English Owls were both large classes, and 
in cocks were some very perfect-headed birds. First andsecond 
Blue, and third Silver, nearly every bird being noticed. Hens 
were not as good as a whole, but a grand Silver headed the list, 
the others being Blue. Dragoons, Blue or Silver, produced 
some perfect-headed birds, Blues winning in two cases and 
Silvers third. Red and Silver were not superior as a class, but 
the winners were good; the Red placed first was a slashing 
fellow, second a Yellow. Any other colour were—first and second 
White, and third Grizzle. The Young class was very large and 
uncommonly good. The first a Yellow, second Silver, and third 
a Blue. Antwerps in all classes were very good, and even these 
seem to be improving in style ,which is very desirable. Trum- 
peters were a better class than is nsually seen, and the prizes were 
won by the same exhibitor. In Tumblers, Long-faces, first was 
a neat sound-coloured Yellow Mottle, second a Bald, and third a 
Beard. In the Variety class first was a White Owl, second a 
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Blondinette, and third a Fairy Swallow. The Selling classes 
were large, and contained some cheap birds, some of which 
changed owners. 

PIGEONS.—Canerers.—Cock.—l, E. Beckwith. 2and38,J. Kendall. vhe, H. 
Wardley, J. Kendall, E. Beckwith. Hen.—l,J.Kendall. 2, E. Beckwith. 8, H. 
Parker. vhc, H. Parker, T. H. & A. Stretch, E. Beckwith. PourErs.—Cock or 
Hen.—1, E. Beckwith. 2,E. A. Thornton. 8,J. Royle. vhc, A. P. Byford, H. 
Crosby. TumBLERS.—Short-jaced.—Cock or Hen.—i and2, H. Yardley. 38, E. 
Beckwith. vhc, E. Beckwith, H. Crosby. Barss.—Cock or Hen.—l, E. Beck- 
2 and 8, J. Royle. vhe, H. Yardley. Jacoprns.—Cock or Hen.—l, 2, 
and 8, W. H Turpits.—Blue or Silver.—Cock or 


Roberts. Fanraris.—Cock or Hen.—l, J. Walker. 2, 3,9. F. 
Loversidge. vic, J. Walker, J. Wood. Owxs.—English.—Cock.—1, T. Pincock. 
2,H. Verdon. 8, J. W. Stansfield. vhc, J. Brown, E. Beckwith, T. H. & A. 
Stretch, J. Booth, W. Harrison, J. W. Stansfield. Hen.—1,J. W. Stansfield. 2, 
J. Royle. 8,T.Pincock. vhe, J. Brown, H. Verdon, J. Fielden. Dracoons.— 
Blue or Silver.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, J. Stanley. 3, C. Waddington. whe, J. 
E. Warner, H. Yardley, A. McKenzie. Red or Yellow.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. and 
J. Ecroyd. 2,J.Stanley. 8,J.Gardner. vhe, J. Gardner. Any other colour. 
—Cock or Hen.—1, J. Gardner. 2. A. McKenzie. 8,T. Charnley. Any colour. 
—Young.—1,R.&J.Ecroyd. 2, W. Smith. 8,1. Putman. ANTWERP3s.—Red or 
Blue-chequered.—Cock.—1, J. Kendrick, jun. 2and 3,R.&J.Ecroyd. whe, R. 
and J. Ecroyd, J. & J. Bradley. Any other colour.—Cock.—1 and 8, R. & J. 
Ecroyd. 2, F. Eastwood. vhc, R.& J. Ecroyd, W. Hilton. Long-faced.—Cock 
or Hen.—1 and2, C.F. Herrieff. 8,R.& J. Ecroyd. vhe, R. & J. Ecroyd, W. 
Hilton. Any colour.—Young.—1, C. Gamon. 2, 1. Charnley. 8, J. Kendrick, 
whe, Ri & J. Ecroyd, J. Stanley. TRuMPETERS.—Cock or Hen.—l, 2, and38, J. 
Beckwith. vhe,E. A. Thornton. Nons or Maapres.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 8, 
E. Beckwith. 2,0.J. Moulds. Tumspiers.—Long-faced.—Cock or Hen.—1, H. 
Crosby. 2, E. Walker. 8,J. Brown. LIkELIEsT BIRD FOR FLYING PURPOSES. 
—l, G. Haydock. 2,J. Hobson. 8, F. Eastwood. ANy oTHER VARIETY.—1, J. 
Royle. 2and Extra 2, E. Beckwith. 8, W. Harrison. Extra 8, O.J. Mould. 
vhc, J. Kendall, J. Royle. SELLinc Cuass.—l, F. Eastwood. 2, E. Beckwith. 
spat E. Hamsworth. Cock or Hen.—i, E. Beckwith. 2, J. Young. 3, E. G. 
eay. 


JupGES.—Messrs. E. Hatton and W. Sefton. 


DO BEES GATHER HONEY OR MAKE IT? 


My simple answer to this question, which has heen again 
brought to the front in this Journal, is that the latter is an im- 
possibility. Unless bees bring sugar into their hives apart from 
the substance which Mr. Pettigrew calls crude honey, or excrete 
it from their own bodies, they gather it abroad from fruit or 
flowers, or in rare instances in the form of honeydew. Mr. 
Pettigrew’s notion is that bees excrete it from their own bodies, 
and in support of his opinion he quotes the statement of a 
certain Professor Riley, an American, by whom the truth is so 
well told that Mr. Pettigrew ventures to repeat it in two suc- 
cessive issues of this Journal. ‘‘ Honey,” he says, “is a secre- 
tion of bees to some extent as well as wax.” But presently he 
says that the “crude honey found in flowers and gathered by 
the bees is afterwards changed and converted into honey proper. 
After having been gathered and disgorged it is reswallowed, 
and then passes through a process of preservation, in which it 
is thickened and sweetened, resulting in honey, as the Professor 
puts it.” With all respect to Mr. Pettigrew I must say, as I 
have said before, that these random and curious assertions are 
not proven, and therefore the truth of this presumed fact is 
still lying in dreamland. 

It is singular to observe how ready Mr. Pettigrew is to endorse 
the notions and statements of this American gentleman, happen- 
ing as they do to coincide with his own opinions, whereas a 
while ago, in respect to the value of Italian bees, the testimony of 
a number of Americans was ridiculed and contemned by him, in 
common with everything from America, in the most unmeasured 
terms. I repeat, with all respect both for Mr. Pettigrew and his 
American friend Professor Riley, that we have as yet nothing but 
bare assertion for all these curious statements. True, there is 
an allusion to a certain other American, a ‘‘ chemist and botanist 
of Lonisiana, who described the changes undergone by nectar in 
the elaboration into honey in the bee’s stomach.” Now this is 
just what we want to know. Will Mr. Pettigrew favour us with 
the data upon which this chemist founded his argument? 
Doubtless the same authority which notified the fact to the 
“ Housekeepers’ Convention in St. Louis,” also contains the 
details of this remarkable discovery, which certainly was new 
to the Journal of Horticultwre till it was mooted by Mr. Petti- 
grew. I can imagine no more interesting subject to bee-keepers, 
on which the patient and exhaustive mind of the scientific Presi- 
dent of the British Bee-keepers’ Association, Sir John Lubbock, 
might be brought to bear, than this question of the presumed 
manufacture of honey in the stomach of the bee, if indeed he 
should think if worth a second thought. At present I say we 
have nothing but statements and assertions in support of the 
theory, which without the most satisfactory proofs will remain 
assertions and nothing more, however frequently and persistently 
reiterated. 

The secretion of wax from honey is an entirely different thing, 
for honey is known to be little more than the quintesence of 
sugar, which contains the fatty elements which are the ingre- 
dients of wax. But where does the sugar come from? Mr. 
Pettigrew says it is not found in the crude honey gathered in 
the flowers, it is elaborated in the stomach of the bee. Is it 
50? Prove it, I say. It must, however, be elaborated out of 
Something in the stomach of the bee. For “out of} nothing 


comes nothing.” Now, Mr. Pettigrew, please to tell us what is 
that something out of which bees make honey; but in the 
name of everything that is scientific, do not repeat the same 
tale in the same form. Till the proof positive is furnished, or 
at least till reasonable grounds for believing such a very ex- 
traordinary thing are supplied us, nobody will be convinced 
whose opinion is worth a groat. 

Of course, we all know very well from our first practical ex- 
perience of honey, that at first, especially at certain seasons, 
particularly towards the close of the honey season, it is thin 
and watery. You may call this crude honey if you like. Ido 
not object to the term. Also, of course, we all know that bees 
transport the honey from cell to cell. At first they put it into 
any vacant cell which happens to be ready forit. At night, or on 
wet or gloomy days, itis carried away if there be agood quantity 
of it in the cells usually appropriated to the queen’s use for 
breeding purposes, and removed to the permanent honey stores 
wherever these may be. In process of transfer the bees reswallow 
it and disgorge it. All this we know well. I for one believe 
(and it is at least a reasonable belief), that owing to the heat of 
the hive a great evaporation takes place in the honey, both 
when deposited temporarily and when transferred, and that it 
thickens, and, of course, becomes sweeter and richer in the 
process of thickening. But do not tell me that the bees have a 
conjuring power hidden somewhere in their diminutive honey 
sacs, which are scarcely larger than a big pin’s head—a power to 
convert the watery sugarless juice (according to Mr. Pettigrew), 
extracted from flowers into real honey by means of the sugar 
latent in the said tiny sacs. : 

Now for a bit of real “fact.” A friend of mine, who is such 
an enthusiastic bee-keeper that he can never let bees alone 
wherever he finds them, tells me that about seven weeks ago, 
happening to be visiting a lady in Staffordshire who keeps bees, 
he offered to take her honey for her. This was done, and on 
carefully examining the combs, which were rich in honey in 
open cells among the brood as well as in the upper stores of the 
hive, he could see no difference in the honey. What was in the 
open cells was just as rich and as perfect honey as that which 
was sealed-up. He pointed out the circumstance to his hostess 
in special reference to Mr. Pettigrew’s theory, with which he 
was well acquainted. Now, Ido not mean to say that this uni- 
form richness is to be found under all circumstances and in 
every season alike the same. I knowit to be otherwise. But 
in this instance the bees were still hard at work bringing honey 
into the hive; and it is a proof of the remarkable productiveness 
of the season, that quite to the last the honey was as rich or 
nearly so as it had been at the beginning. There was no crude 
honey in the hive at all. Can Mr. Pettigrew account for this on 
his theory ? Usually the caseis very different. In this country, 
at least, our honey is uniformly thick and veryrichin May. It 
is gathered from the April and May fruit blossoms, especially 
from the apple blossoms. In June that gathered fcom the early 
white clover is stillrich, though paler than that gathered earlier. 
In the latter part of July and early August it is often very 
thin and poor with an acrid flavour; and at this time, when the 
honey harvest usually takes place, there will be found all the 
difference which Mr. Pettigrew describes between his crude 
syrup in the open cells and the richer honey stored in the 
upper part of the hive.—B. & W. 


HOW I OBTAINED 1312 ib. OF HONEY IN SUPERS 
FROM A STOCK OF BEES IN A STRAW SKEP. 


Tue stock which yielded the honey exhibited I bought, toge- 
ther with three others, at a sale of farm stock, October 29th, 
1875. It then weighed about 30 lbs. gross. Early in the spring 
of this year I intended to have driven out the bees and to have 
placed them with their comb in a bar-frame hive. During 
March and April this hive was treated similarly to all my others 
—namely, fed gently with barleysugar and liberally supplied 
with artificial pollen. The great benefit arising from this treat- 
ment was strikingly shown in this particular hive. It was kept 
snug and warm, and young bees were being “‘ brushed down” 
very early whenever there was a gleam of sunshine. The num- 
bers increased daily so rapidly that I had doubts about disturb- 
ing the brood comb in transferring to the bar-frame hive. I 
was advised to let well alone, and to wait until twenty-one days 
after swarming before I disturbed the combs. Meanwhile to 
delay swarming a little, and to increase the chance of a very 
heavy swarm I put on a box of sectional supers on May 24th. 
This was instantly crowded, and on June Ist was nearly full of 
comb and honey. It was then that I determined to give addi- 
tional room, to work as many supers as possible, and to defer 
transferring until antumn. 

I placed another sectional super with a slit in the top under 
the partly filled one, and June 17th both supers were full and 
being sealed. Sunday and Monday, June 18th and 19th, were 
hot and sultry days. A swarming mania seized my apiary. 
bar-frame hives I generally prevented swarming, but from the 
skeps out the bees would come. Among others an enormous 
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swarm issued from this particular hive, deserting both supers. 
This was the heaviest swarm I ever saw. While the bees were 
clustering on a small pear tree I took off the supers, turned up 
the hive, found that it was full of brood, cut out seven queen 
cells, placed a Lee’s Crystal Palace prize super over the skep, 
and upon it side by side the deserted sectionals, and on them a 
Pagden’s straw super. I wrapped up all warmly, returned the 
bees, and in an hour they were working with a will into the 
four supers. Daily the strength of the hive increased, and on 
June 24th there was not room for the bees in the hive and 
supers, for as the bees increased the space was occupied with 
combs, and nearly a gallon of bees towards evening were cluster- 
ing outside. I now tried a plan which was most effective. I 
wedged up the whole from the floorboard a quarter of an inch, 
and against the side of the hive on a floorboard placed a second 
straw super. The cluster at once took possession, and for a 
time every bee was again at work. Onthe 29th the cluster again 
began forming, and I then lifted the side super, finding it heavy 
with comb, and placed a third straw super under it. Here was 
a combination of the storifying with the collateralsystem. The 
desired effect ensued. The six supers were filled with bees. 
They had bitten an entrance into Lee’s super at a projecting 
corner through thick cardboard (which for the nonce I had em- 
ployed as an adapting board), so that three streams of workers 
poured into the pile—one to the mother hive, one to the corner 
of the projecting super, and one to the side supers. July 3rd 
I tock away two sectional boxes 35 lbs. weight, and replaced 
them by two similar boxes. Lee’s was full and sealed, but I 
could not remove it, as it formed a foundation to the pile and 
also gave a high road to the bees without passing through the 
stock hive. July 14th I took away the third sectional super and 
put another in its place. This fifth box was not exhibited, 
being full of comb at the end of the honey harvest, but not sealed. 
I left home at this period for ten days. Upon my return the 
honey season had finished, and I removed the three straw 
Supers as exhibited, Lee’s Crystal Palace super, and the fourth 
sectional super. The bees, 2 numerous colony, with all their 
combs and a store of honey in dark combs from other skeps I 
transferred last month into a large bar-frame hive, and up to 
this date they are being fed gently and are hatching out brood. 
—P. H. Pures, Hitchin. 


A THEORETICAL NOTION. 


THERE has appeared in print more than once a theoretical 
ides or suggestion resting on the fact that when bees have no 
brood to nurse they have more time for field labour, and there- 
fore queens should be removed from hives in order to let the 
bees have more room for honey and time to gatherit. If this 
be done, says an American, hives will be speedily filled with 
honey. ‘This idea is plausible and easily understood. Is it of 
any importance or value ? 

When bees have no young brood to nurse they are, of course, 
more at liberty for outdoor work; and when they have plenty 


of sweet empty combs or cells to fill, and none to make, -honey ; 


is more speedily gathered and stored up. These things are well 
understood. For instance, if a large swarm be put into a hive 
full of young empty combs the bees work very fast and gather 
a great deal of honey on the first four or fivedays. During this 
time almost all the bees are at liberty for field work, and often 
@ great accumulation of crude honey is gathered. Presently 
this honey and the brood of the queen require attention. In- 
door duties multiply fast; less outdoor work is done. Again, 
how often do we witness an increase of activity on the part of 
field workers after a short season of apparent rest during un- 
favourable weather. One day of restseems to recruit the powers 
of these labourers. In our youthful days we fancied that bees 
rested and were recruited in strength on wet days in summer. 
We did not reckon-up the unseen duties of home life. Owing 
to the industrious instincts of the honey bee—gathering honey 
while the sun shines, the indoor workers are rather heavily 
taxed, and cannot always store away the honey as fast as it is 
gathered. The crude honey found in flowers is first deposited 
in the central combs by the field workers. The removal of this 
crude honey, the elaborating and perfecting it in their bodies, 
and afterwards storing it in other parts of the hive, form part of 
the home duties of bee life. The arrears of indoor work are 
brought fully up during a season of rest: hence the apparent 
increase of activity after a rainy day or two. 

But the question involved is this, Would the removal of a 
queen from a hive be an immediate advantage to the bees by 
making their indoor duties less? Would more honey be 
gathered? Would a queenless hive without brood collect more 
stores than one with a queen and an increasing population ? 
There is room enough for doubting here. I have never known 
@ queen removed in order to give the bees liberty for work and 
room for honey-gathering. Is it possible to believe that the re- 
moval or loss of a queen can be of temporary or permanent ad- 
vantage toa hive? If a stock hivelose its queen before swarm- 
ing it sustains a severe check and serious loss, and falls far 


behind those that retain their queens; and if a first swarm 
lose its queen shortly after being hived, say within fourteen 
days, it is all but ruined—at least it can never appear beside 
one of equal size that has not lost its queen. My experience 
does not support the theoretical notion of removing queens from 
hives with a view to obtain more honey. The idea appears to 
be the outcome of inexperience—a thought that has occurred to 
Some, and not an ascertained fact.—A. PETTIGREW. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


CosREcTIon.—At page 337, column 1, line 87 from bottem, for “ whole” 
read “old.” 

CANTERBURY SHOW.—We are informed that the first prizes are mostly 30s., 
and not 20s. as we stated mistakenly. 

JAPANESE SILEIES Roostine (Mark).—We allow all chickens to perch as 
soon as they are desirous of doing so. We have none but wide perches. The 
cocks at twelve weeks old show more tail and more comb than the pullets. 
As a rule they are also larger. 

FEEDING Brausas (Constant Subscriber).—The only alteration we should 
make in the dietary scale you give, would be that at night we should be in- 
clined to give soft food, such as meal and sharps well kneaded, instead of 
hard corn. Of course, much depends on what may be considered as “plenty ” 
of green food, butif the fowls have the run of a garden of half an acre, in 
which kitchen cultivation is carried on, they should do well under your 
management. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaxDEN SquaRE, LonDon. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Dare. 9 A.M. Is THE Day. 
a ] ae [= =e Ss 
-. |¢2¢.| Hygrome-| 33 S+:_;|Shade Tem-|_ Radiation | 2 
1876. Bae ter. 33'A | 6=35| perature. |Temperature. 2 
qo ss |3>5s|——— | ———___ 
Oct. |2 55S El |Saq) In | On 
AS”! Dry. Wet.| AS |= Max.| Min.| sun. |grass) 
Inches.| deg. | de; deg. deg. deg. | In. 
We. 11 | 29.311 | 59.1 | 55. 53.2 $81 | 48.5 | 0.090 
Th. 12 | 29.708 | 56.6 | 52. 49.4 93.7 | 42.4 | 0.430 
Fri. 12 | 29.571 | 60.5 | 60. 54.3 83.2 | 48.0 | 0.050 
Sat. 14 | 29.683 | 56.4 | 55. 48.2 82.4 | 42.3 | 0.09 
Sun.15 | 29.966 | 50.4 | 49. 38.7 89.8 | 32.4 = 
Mo. 16 | 29.714 | 52.9 | 52 39.8 87.1 | 33.1 — 
Tu. 17 | 29.692 | 59.3 | 57. 47.8 98.5 | 40.0 = 
Means.| 29.664 | 565 | 54. 47.3 99.8 | 41.0 | 0.660 


BEMABKS, 

11th.—Early morning fine, rest of day very showery; starlight night. 

12th.—Very fine bright morning, afternoon misty; wet night. 

13th.—Dark and rainy, heavy at times till 3.45 p.u., then sunny for a little 
time, afterwards dull again; bright starlight night. 

14th.—Early morning dull, rain commenced about 10 4 u., and continued for 
some hours, bright for a short timein afternoon; evening foggy ; fine 
night. 

15th.—Cooler, but a fine day throughout, with bright sunshine. 

16th.—Foggy, with rain in first part of morning, bright and sunny afterwards ; 
fine night. 

17th.—Much warmer, and a very fine day, although slightly hazy.—G. J. 
Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Ocroser 18. 


THe bulk of common goods has now been sent, and the market conse- 
quently beginsto assume a bare appearance. The better classes of Apples are 
now being sought after, and prices are improving. Kent Cobs with a bare 
supply are realising their full value. 


FRUIT. 

s.d. s.d. s.d. s. d. 

1 6t05 0 1 Oto6 0 

00 0 0) o 0 2 0 
0000 2028 0 

00 0 0) oo 00 

00.0 0| 20 40 

VE (1) 6 $3 0 | Pine Apples =] 20 606 

0 6 1 0} Plums.... 76100 

0 8 1 0} Quinces.... bushel 0 0 0 0 

0 0 O 0} Raspberries -- lb. 0 0 00 

. 0 6 6 O0| Strawberrie: -lb. 00 00 

12 0 18 0) Walnnts.... 50 80 
Melons............. each 2 0 5 0! ditto.......... #10 16 26 

VEGETABLES, 

8.d. 8. d.) s.d. a.d 

4 Oto6 0| Leeks ............ bunch 0 4to0 0 

0 0 O 0} Mushrooms .--pottle 0 6 16 

0 0 O 0| Mustara &Cress punnet 0 2 0 0 

0 8 O 6) Onions..... bushel 2 0° 5 0 

16 8 0| ickli quart 0 4 0 0 

og 16 2040 

80 4 0} 00 00 

10 2 0) 00.608 

o4 08 26 46 

16 20 30 56 

80 60 207 0b 

16° 2 0} 03s: 09 

20 4 0} 09 10 

02 09 1000 

zo 20 0008 

0 3 O 0} Shallots. b O05 0 6 

0 6 O Q| Spinach.. ashel 1 6 2 0 

0 S$ O 0; Tomatoes . -$sieve 40 5 0 

} 4 0 0 0| Turnips ......... . bunch 0 4 O 6 
Lettuce............dozen Q 6 2 0| Vegetable Marrows...... 0 2 0 6 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 

Day | Day Average Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon’g| Clock | Day 
ot of OCT. 26—NOV. 1, 1876. Temperature near ; i befor of 
Month! Week. ’ Fondgne Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Age. Sanne Yous 

Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| bh. m.| bh. m kom Days.| mM. 8 

26 | TH 55.6 | 36.5 | 46.1 6 45) 4 43] 2 42/11 49 9 16 0} 300 
27 | F J. Strutt born, 1742. 55.1 | 38.4 | 46.7 6 47) 4 41} 2 56 | morn 10 16 5] 801 
28 is} Alphonse de Candolle born, 1806. 54.5 | 85.9 | 45.2 6 49 4 39 3 1 4 11 16 9 | 302 
29 | Bon | 20 Sonpay AFTER TRINITY. 54.0 | 35.7 | 48.8 6750) |e 4a Sale ouL 18 12 16 13 | 303 
30 | M 54.9 | 38.3 | 46.6 6 .52/ 4 85| 8 28) 8 84 18 16 16 | 304 
BL | Tv 63.5 | 38.0 | 46.0 6 54) 4 84] 3 40| 4 58 14 16 18 | 305 
1 |W 52.1 | 87.9 | 46.1 6 56) 4 81} 8 56/ 6 16 C) 16 19 | 306 
5 eS observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 54.2°; and its night temperature 

7.1°. 


VIOLETS, AND THEIR CULTURE. 


T a time when many are purchasing plants 
for stock and others making up their Violet 
beds for the winter, it may not be inoppor- 
tune to offer a few remarks on the culture 
of this favourite flower. I am the more 
induced to do this as, since my notes on 
Violet odorata pendula appeared on page 
298, many correspondents have asked me 
to give them a few hints on Violet-grow- 
ing. I have replied to some privately ; but 
within the limits of a letter it is hardly possible to do 
more than give a few general directions, or even to give 
them to everyone who asks. I will therefore enter some- 
what more into details, premising that I do not write for 
the skilful in such matters, as many of the readers of 
“our Journal” must be, but for those to whom a few 
plain directions will prove acceptable and helpful. 

The great mistake with many writers is that they are 
not explicit enough; they are apt to fancy that nearly 
everybody knows as much as they do themselves, and 
are consequently afraid to enter into details which they 
think are familiar to all. NowI must try and believe, 
imperfect though my knowledge is, that there are others 
who are in a still worse plight than. myself—people who, 
though they love Violets, have not the remotest idea how 
those who grow them successfully and manage to have 
them for six months of the year, accomplish those results. 
As far as I know, then, they shall know; and I will pro- 
mise them that if they attend to my directions they shall 
meet with a fair share of success. 

Everyone, though, is not so advantageously situated ag 
Lam. This is a land of Violets. From February to May 
the hedgerows, copses, lanes, and fields are in many 
places carpeted with the delicate blossoms of this humble 
yet precious little gem ; while at every roadside you may 
make sure of gathering a fewif you wish. As long as I 
can remember Violet-picking has been one of my delights ; 
and when absent from dear old Devon nothing ever re- 

~minded me so much of home scenes as the sight and 
perfume of Violets. I quite sympathise with one of my 
correspondents who writes, ‘‘ Violets here, alas! are few 
and far between: when we lived in Devonshire we could 
get as many as we liked.” Well, cheer up, friend; even 
now if you want Violets, and want them enough to be 
content to take a little trouble to grow them, this can no 
doubt be accomplished. Where soil, situation, and climate 
are propitious, as they are here, some of that trouble may 
be saved, but not all. Listen, then. If you must have 
Violets and plenty of them—Violets not only in spring, 
when they come because they can’t help coming, but 
Violets in autumn and winter too—Violets not for one 
month of the year only, but for six or seven right away, 
make up your mind to this: No rough-and-ready or lazy- 
bed systems will do. There must be strict attention to 
the following rules, or you will not succeed :—1st, Divide 
your plants in spring ; 2nd, Attend to them in summer; 
3rd, Give them room and good quarters in autumn. 

No. 818.—VoL. XXXI. NEw SERIES . 


Now, haying impressed these general directions on your 
memory, follow me while I amplify a little and explain. 
What do you mean by ‘divide your plants in spring?” 
Why, just this: Many people have an idea that the 
making of a Violet bed is work that has to be done 
about once in a lifetime. They have but to procure 
plants, stick them in, and then go on gathering continually 
year after year. Not long ago a lady said to me, “ Violets 
don’t do with us at all, and yet I cannot make it out. 
The plants seem healthy enough, but we get hardly any 
flowers. What can it be?” Lazy-bed system, of course, 
I thought; and so it proved. There they were, all run 
together into one great mass. Flowers! why, how could 
they flower? ‘Two or three wretched little blooms might 
manage to hang themselves out on the edges of the great 
straggling mass; but whatever superfluous energy the 
plants had was expended in a nearly hopeless struggle 
for existence—about twenty crowns competing with each 
other in every 6 square inches of soil. No, that is not 
the way to have flowers. If you want your plants to 
bloom you must at all events give them elbow-room if 
nothing more. 

I will suppose, then, that you have a bed of this de- 
scription, or plants of some sort run together more or less 
as they will be by spring, and that April—sunny, rainy, 
fickle April—has come, and that you have gathered your 
last Violet. Let this be the beginning of months to you 
as far as Violets are concerned—a finishing-up of the old 
year and a coming-in of the new. First you want a new 
bed and fresh soil to set your infants in. Let it be well 
worked and aired and liberally manured with either very 
decayed manure, or, better still, with leaf soil; and if 
your soil is heavy the addition of a little sand is beneficial. 
As to situation, I quite agree with Mr. Lee that an open 
one is the best; but in this you must be somewhat guided 
by circumstances. If you dwell in a congenial clime 
where the dry and scorching air of summer is tempered 
by mild and balmy sea breezes, and where frequent mists 
roll up from the bosom of the great Atlantic and water 
the face of the earth, then do as I do—plant your Violets 
out in a sunny and exposed position, and they will do 
better than if shaded by trees or drawn-up by hedges. 
But if, on the other hand, your lot is cast in a dry and 
thirsty land, where the rays of the sun are powerful and 
the rainfall is under the average, give the Violets the 
benefit of a little shade if possible, or the shelter of any- 
thing that tends to lessen the excessive evaporation. A 
border under a hedge (not a wall) facing east is as good a 
position as can be found. 

Having your beds ready, take up your plants and pull 
them to pieces, planting out each crown separately at 
distances varying from 6 inches to a foot, according to 
the variety. The weaker growers, such as the Neapolitan 
and King, require, of course, less room than such strong 
sorts as Victoria Regina and Czar. Give the fresh planta- 
tion a good watering, to be repeated if the weather is 
very dry at intervals of a day or two, until you see that 
the plants are established and your spring work is done. 
Now do not forget my next admonition. Attend to them 
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in summer. Summer is a trying time for the Violet. The 
heavy rains and cold dewy nights of spriog and autumn it 
revels in; winter with its frost and snow it endures with 
impunity, even the most severe cold only checks it for the time ; 
as soon as the rays of the sun liberate its drooping leaves it is 
up and growing again. But summer with its scorching sun 
and drying winds it cannot withstand, and holds out signals 
of distress; then comes the red spider and adds to its misery. 
Do not forsake it, then, in its hour of need—no, not even for 
the Roses. Give it copious artificial showers, and permit no 
robber from without or within to share the welcome supply— 
i.e., pull up weeds and remove suckers. You will have your 
wages paid in full. When the last Rose of summer has faded 
away, and the dullest and dreariest part of the year has come, 
your little friend which you helped in adversity will gladden 
your heart with grateful blossoms and delightful perfumes. 
Thiuk of that, and the large watering pot will not seem so heavy. 

As the summer draws to a close and the nights become 
longer and more dewy, if you have attended to my instructions 
you will perceive a sudden increase of vitality in your Violet 
beds. Bright green leaves will be thrown up in abundance, 
and soon you will discern the little flower buds clustering 
close round the hearts of your plants. Prepare then for a 
fresh move; for the harvest is near, and almost before you 
think you will gather the firstfruits. Now is the time to 
earry out rule No. 3—Give them room and good quarters to 
bloom in. If you wish to bloom your plants where they stand 
see that they are not crowded; thin-out if they are, and cut 
off runners close to the crowns. If you mean to grow some in 

~Yrames you will of course need @ fresh bed. One lady writes 
ome, ‘‘I have not met with much success in growing the Nea- 
politan Violet. Will you kindly give me particular directions 
hhow the bed should be made?” To begin with, then, do not 
-srust to your bed. The best of soil will never make your 
‘Violets bloom well if they have been neglected previously. 
Poor, weak, half-starved crowns cannot produce satisfactory 
flowers, simply because the flowers are not in them, and there- 
fore no bed can get them out of them. A strong healthy 
crown in September has all its blossoms already stored up in 
embryo; and the great object of planting the Violets out in 
blooming beds is that that they may have room to develope 
themselves, and to allow the cultivator to protect them and 
to harvest them conveniently and in the best possible condi- 
‘tion when they have come to perfection. A suitable soil and 
a favourable situation are, it is true, great aids. The blooms 
will be finer, higher coloured, and better shaped, but the 
foundation must have been laid during the previous spring 
and summer. 

As to the soil, almost any will do that is rich, moderately 
light, and sweet. Here we have usually planted out the 
Neapolitans for frame-culture where the ridge Cucumbers or 
Weegetable Marrows have previously been grown, bringing up 
and mixing with the surface soil some of the under stratum of 
decayed manure. In such a soil and in a sunny position 
Violets thrive admirably. The frames are on from October to 
April, and plenty of air is given when there is no frost. 

As to sorts. If asked to name the three best doubles, dis- 
otinct colours, I should say, First and foremost Odorata pendula, 
deep mauve, red eye; then Neapolitan, lilac, very lovely, large 
and sweet; Queen, large white, usually shaded with purple. 
“This is a fine Violet, but rather uncertain. I have only once 
ssucceeded in blooming it well in autumn, and it sometimes 
fails in spring. Three best singles: First, Victoria Regina, 
out-and-out the best, for which thanks are due to Mr. Lee; 
colour light biuish-purple. The blooms are very large and 
well shaped and deliciously sweet. Czar, deep purple, good 
and free. White Czar, a stronger-growing variety of the com- 
mon white hedge Violet; flowers pure white, and very good; 
but I wait for a better. 

We do not find it necessary in this mild climate to give 
protection to any of the singles in winter; the frames are 
reserved for the doubles. To the above list of doubles I may add 
Marie Louise. This is a very pure white and quite free from 
purple shading, and is a very chaste and elegantly shaped flower, 
and a free bloomer.—R. W. Bracury, Kingskerswell, Devon. 


THE AIR-TIGHT VINERY. 


Tue principle on which this vinery has been constructed was 
and is to stop out all external air, with the exception of the 
small quantity which might come in through the crevices. I 
described this house some months since, but as a large crop of 


Grapes has been ripened in it this year—Muscadines chiefly, 
but also well-blackened Hamburghs—an allusion may be again 
made to this simple plan of growing Grapes. 

In order to ripen a crop of Grapes thoroughly without arti- 
ficial heat it is necessary to obtain a larger amount of long- 
continued heat from the sun, and this can only be effected on 
the bottling-up principle. The exclusion of air, and allowing 
the temperature to rise to 100°, would in the ordinary house 
cause total destruction to the crop if this heat without air were 
continued several hours together. The house I am describing 
has been built seven or eight years, and not a leaf has been 
scorched by the sun. There are no ventilators, and the door 
is never opened excepting when anyone enters, and it is then 
closed immediately, the principle being never to let out the 
heat. Anyone going into this house when the sun shines on 
it fiercely is glad enough to make his escape. The mode of 
construction is this: Form two flat glazed sides 8 feet in 
height and any length (this house is only 7 feet), let the width 
between the flat sides be 8 feet at bottom and 4 feet at the top, 
the ends to be upright, with a door in each end. This house 
is to run north and south. Thesouth endis tobe whitewashed 
in summer to prevent red spider. No attention is necessary 
after thinning the crop, excepting watering the path during 
the heat of the day. I counted sixty-tbree bunches on 6 lineal 
feet of one side. The whole crop was finished a fortnight 
since, quite ripe and highly flayoured.—OBsERVER. 


PEAS IN 1876. 


As Peas are greatly influenced by the weather, I will epito- 
mise it as it has been in “thenorth.” A dull cold spring, the 
cold reaching its climax in the middle of April with frost (ther- 
mometer 15°) and snow. Early summer cold and dry, mid- 
summer for about a fortnight in July moist, then excessively 
hot for a month; late summer one continuous term of wet; 
from the last week in August up to the early part of October 
there has been but few fine days. 

Early Peas have done well. Unique, a dwarf kind of about 
18 inches in height, gave its first dish on June the 30th. It 
was very prolific, with the pods well filled. The-crop came in 
all, or very nearly, together. It must take a good place as a 
market kind. 

William I. was in at the same time as Unique, the last 
having the benefit of a south wall, which the first had not. 
It is the very finest of all Peas for earliness, having deep green 
well-filled pods. : 

First and Best was a few days later, and was more prolific 
than William I.; but white Peas are not cared for when a 
green Pea is at command. It is, however, the best early kind 
for general purposes. 

Alpha, with its large well-filled pods of blue (wrinkled) Peas 
of exquisite flavour, came next—only a few days after William I., 
and was good in every respect. 5 

Dr. Hogg, of which I had a long row, was excellent; it was 
quite as early as Alpha, and more productive than that kind. 
The Peas were of a deep green colour and very good. 

Maclean’s Dwarf Prolific (Prince of Wales) did not do so 
well as usual; the pods filled indifferently, and fell a prey to 
mildew. 

Veitch’s Perfection was better than Premier, Best of All, 
Mammoth Dwarf Marrow (Jersey Hero), and G. F. Wilson, 
which are all of the same type. It was very good, though all 
these named must be included in that category in a favourable 
season. 

Dr. Maclean was superior in productiveness to any other 
grown this year. It was sown at the same time, but proved a 
little later than Dr. Hogg. It was of excellent quality, and 
must take a foremost place as a market kind, being probably 
the best of the Peas of medium height for general purposes. 
Its productiveness is equal to that of Fillbasket, whilst its 
quality is superior, yet in this respect is not equal to some 
others. : . 

Culverwell’s Prolific Marrow withstood the hot weather 
grandly, giving an abundance of pods well filled with large 
Peas of superior quality; in that respect I should say it is 
unequalled, except by Connoisseur, which I consider is the 
best-flavoured Pea in cultivation and the most continuous 
bearer. 

Ne Plus Ultra and its dwarf form Omega have withstood 
the continued wet of September and of October well, and yet 
neither of them has been so good as usual. Ne Plus Ultra 
will, if the weather continue open, keep on bearing for some 
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time longer; but Omega, which was sown at the same time, is | 
over. As a rule, tall-growing kinds last longer in season then 
the medium growers. 

Supplanter, like many others, did not prove entitled to its 
name, and was not nearly so good as its parent, Veitch’s Per- 
fection, either in productiveness or quality. It was, however, 
earlier and had larger pods. 

The Shah proved to be a very early white wrinkled Pea, 
extremely prolific and of superior quality. As an early kind 
for cropping and high quality I consider it excellent. 

Standard was very prolific, with handsome well-filled pods 
of nine to eleven Peas in each of a good size and of a deep 
green colour. Its quality is of the first rank; it is a second 
early Pea of great promise. 

Marvel grew very stiff, having very fine pods, well filled with | 
large Peas of an exquisite flavour. 

The three last succeeded one another in the order placed 
from a sowing made at the same time, and they will no doubt 
make their mark, as have others of Mr. Laxton’s raising.— 
G. ABBEY. 


SPIRMA JAPONICA. 


As-a spring-flowering plant Spirea japonica is well known 
for its graceful plume-like flowers rising from a bed of shining 
green foliage, itself a sufficient ornament; but its value as an 
autumn bloomer is not so fully recognised. At the present 
time no plant is more striking or more valued for conservatory 
decoration than this, its chaste flowers associating well with 
other plants, especially late-flowering Geraniums and small 
plants of Fuchsias. 

Spirezas to flower at the present time should, after the spring 
blooming is over, be repotted in sandy loam, leaf soil, and a 
little well-decomposed manure; they may then be given some 
glass protection, and not, as is so often the case, placed out of 
doors in the snowy blast to ripen their growth. They should 
be placed in a position where they can fully develope and 
mature their growths. During this time they require unfail- 
ing supplies of water. Plants standing on a hard bottom and 
exposed to the stn can hardly have too much water. When 
settled weather is expected the plants must be taken out of 
doors, the pots plunged down to the rim in coal ashes, and still 
kept plentifully supplied with water. When the foliage shows 
signs of shrivelling give less water, but by no means withhold 
it altogether. By the beginning of September the plants will 
again commence growing; the supply of water must then be 
increased, varying it with weak doses of liquid manure. With 
good cultural attention plants in 7-inch pots will produce fresh 
healthy foliage surmounted with twelve to fourteen flower 
spikes, at a time of year when these charming flowers are not 
usually seen.—A. W., Lincoln. 


SEACOAST VEGETATION. 

INJURY BY FROST TO THE POTATO CROP IN W. LANCASHIRE. 

Near the western edge of the county of Lancashire, and but 
a very few miles south of the estuary of the Ribble, is a tract 
of low-lying land that has very likely at one period been 
covered by the sea, which seems to be still receding from the 
coast. This tract differs in many respects from the class of 
lands locally termed mosses, as in its composition it presents 
fewer traces of decayed vegetable matter than is common with 
the peat moss, and its specific gravity is much greater. In 


fact I am not sure but this character of soil presents us with 
the best example of the prevailing erroneous phrase of desig- 
nating a sandy soil as a light one, for, bulk for bulk, it is 
unquestionably one of the heaviest, if not the very heaviest 
soil we possess. The tract of land to which I refer is composed 
of a black sand nearly destitute of stones. Such soils no 
doubt are common on most coasts having a low-lying foreshore, 
as well as by the sides of tidal rivers near their junction with 
the ocean. The overflowing of the level space with salt water, 
and the deposit of sands as well as seaweed and other wreckage 
for a long period of years, in course of time raise it beyond 
the reach of tides. This soil is for certain crops eminently 
fertile, and in the district to which I have called attention it 
is of great depth, and has been long enough in cultivation to 
exhibit which crops suit it and which do not prosper so well. 
Being, however, placed near the west coast, where the spray 
from the ocean frequently reaches a good way inland, timber 
trees of most kinds do not do well, Conifers especially refusing 
to prosper; but there are plenty of plants of humbler growth 
which do very well. Notably the Black Currant thrives and 


produces finer crops of fruit than is met with in most places 
where the soil is of an opposite character. Gooseberries, too, 
are remarkably fine, with trees healthy and free from canker 
or moss. Strawberries also do well; and amongst vegetables 
the soil and district is pre-eminently noted for good Celery and 
Potatoes as well as Carrots and Lettuces. 

Peach trees seem to thrive remarkably well; and although 
finer fruit and better crops of Apples are no doubt produced 


| in districts where the soil is of a different kind, I have never 


witnessed cleaner and iiner-grown trees, not a particle of moss 
cr lichen of any kind being seen on them. This I believe to 
be due to the gea breezes and saline matter with which the 
atmosphere at times is charged. Pears in like manner were 
good, while Raspberries seemed merely to exist. Inthe flower 
garden I noticed that Calceolarias did not flourish; while, on 
the other hand, I do not think I ever saw the gold and bronze 
section of bedding Geraniums prosper so well, and many other 
popular bedding plants were equally at home. With regard 
to shrubs, Rhododendrons were growing remarkably well, but 
not so the Laurel, Box, and Laurustinus, and the Aucubas 
seemed hardly satisfied with their position. 

Amongst agricultural crops Oats and Barley were more 
generally met with in a flourishing state than Wheat. There 
had been good crops of hay, and in this district the tendeucy 
of the soil to produce moss is so great that it is seldom a field 
laid down as meadow is allowed to remain longer than five or 
six years, when it is ploughed up, and undergoes a few years 
of tillage prior to being Jaid down in grass again. 

But one of the most important of all crops in the neighbour- 
hood is the Potato, of which whole fields of great extent are 
met with, and good crops are produced, and which were free 
from disease up to the middle of September when I last 
saw them. But lest our readers elsewhere should envy too 
much our brethren in the north-west, it is only right to tell 
them that whole fields embracing many thousands of acres of 
Potatoes were blackened by frost on the 25th of August, just 
at the time when the growth was in its most robust condition. 
A partial recovery took place, but when I saw them about a 
month afterwards the blackened appearances of the leaves 
were still visible at a distance. That the crop was injured 
there can be no question; and although such frosts are not 
common they are not unknown, they having occurred before 
about the same period. It is difficult to account for such a 
phenomenon. The lowness of the situation might have some- 
thing to do with it, yet there are lower-lying lands around the 
coast, which are banked out from the water, not so liable as 
the district in question to suffer from untimely frosts. Pos- 
sibly, however, some of those in the same or a more northerly 
latitude may be liable, as it is difficult to assign any reason for 
the locality here described being alone subject to auch a mis- 
fortune. Let us hope such visitations as that of the past 
August are few and far between, and that the fashionable 
gardening so well carried out inthe Botanic Garden and olse- 
where in Southport may not receive such a severe check on 
an unexpected occasion as did the Potato fields a short dis- 
tance from it.—J. Rogson. 


OUR BORDER FLOWERS—SNAKEWEEDS. 


SNAKEWEED, Knotweed, and other weeds of the Polygonum 
family, are among our neglected border flowers, for seldom do 
we meet with them in cultivation, and yet they are a very useful 
race of plants. To see Polygonum viviparum in all its beanty 
moist alpine pastures must be visited. Tho Teesdale district 
is one of the habitats where it may be seen in its glory. To 
see it in perfection the place should be visited during the 
month of July. It makes a good border plant, and is equally 
attractive as a pot plant. It requires good drainage, sandy 
loam, and full exposure. It is useful for exhibition purposes. 

Polygonum Bistorta is at home in moist, shady, or exposed 
places, and is a pretty plant in early summer. What a beau- 
tiful sight to see beds of Polygonum amphibium nestling along 
the banks of the quiet lake, and in many rivers too! Poly- 
gonium vacciniifolium is a charming evergreen rock plant, but 
is all the better for a little protection during the cutting winds 
of spring; its bright shining foliage and pretty rose-coloured 
flowers have a fine effect. It continues long in bloom; should 
have good drainage. Loam and sandy peat meet its require- 
ments. Polygonum gachalinense (?) is a grand acquisition to 
the shrubbery or large herbaceous border. Let it have room 
and @ good depth of loam to luzuriate in, and it assumes a 
bush-like appearance when established. Polygonum Brunonis 
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is of dwarf evergreen habit, often throwing up its pretty rose- 
coloured spikes of flowers from early spring to late autumn. 
Polygonum amplexicaule should have a place in all shrubbery 
and large herbaceous borders; its fine foliage and pretty red 
flowers are a sufficient recommendation for it. There are 
several other kinds that are equally attractive and ought to be 
more frequently met with. 

They will thrive in any moderately good garden soil, but 
are all the better for an admixture of sandy loam or decayed 
vegetable matter mixed with the soil, which should be broken 
up to the depth of 18 inches. They are increased by seed 
sown 28 soon as ripe, and by division in spring when growth 
has commeuced.—VERITAS. 


PREPARING LARGE CONIFERS FOR REMOVAL. 


A question from ‘‘ AN Oup SuBscriBEeR”’ has suggested the 
following :— 

Trees that have had their roots undisturbed for a long 
period of time cannot be removed with safety without previous 
preparation. With it and the exercise of ordinary care they 
may be transplanted with perfect success, and in the course of 
from three to five years they will be growing with as much 
freedom and vigour ag if they had never been disturbed. 

During the last four or five years I have annually prepared 
and removed several large trees of various species, and as the 
‘process has been attended with invariable success I cannot do 
better than describe it. As soon as possible after the growth 
of the current year is matured and the tree is at rest, the 
whole of its roots are cut asunder at a certain distance from 
its stem in proportion to its size, say from 2 to 4 feet. This 
is done by opening a trench all round it a foot wide and about 
2 feet deep, the soil also being loosened beneath the ball, and 
roots which are found there being also cut through. The 
trench is then refilled with sound and rather rich soil, the 
tree secured from damage by wind by having three or four 
wire stays fastened to its stem, and to stout pegs driven into 
the ground, and the work of preparation is finished. In the 
following November, or about a year after the cutting of the 
roots, a sloping trench i3 made down to and under the bottom 
of the ball of earth sufficiently wide for a trolly—really a plat- 
form of thick planks upon low broad wheels—to be run under 
the ball, from the sides of which the soil outside the original 
trench is then removed, causing the tree to drop gently down 
upon the trolly, to which horses are then attached and the 
tree drawn to its new station, planted and made fast with wire 
stays as before. 

It may be well to explain why trees are so treated. When 
the roots of a large tree are cut off so near to the stem, as 
they always must be in order to facilitate its removal, it is 
deprived of almost all its rootlets or feeders by which it ob- 
tains nourishment from the soil. The shock to its system is 
obvious)y a severe one, s0 much so that to remove it then 
would most likely cause it to die. By putting rich soil about 
the stumps of the roots we induce a rapid and abundant form- 
ation of rootlets, so that the tree forms healthy foliage in the 
following season, although it makes little if any growth in the 
branches. When the tree is placed on the trolly for removal 
its ball is a pleasant sight, for it is bristling with rootlets, 
every one of which is preserved intact with most jealous care; 
and thus, although there is no appreciable growth for a year or 
two, yet we know that the tree is sound, that its roots are at 
work, and that in due course vigorous growth will follow.— 
Epwarp Lucksurst. 


THE BEST ROSES. 


Many years ago I had a long conversation on Roses with a 
Cambridge don, and having answered many questions I put 
one, ‘‘ Who are the best men in your university?” The reply 
was, ‘Ah, that depends upon what you want them for.” 

I have often thought since that in discussing the merits of 
Roses, whether in conversation or in print, this fundamental 
question is often lost sight of. My visitor continued, ‘‘ One 
is great in classics, another in mathematics, a third in history, 
a fourth in physics, a fifth in theology, and so on, and even 
beyond this one is great in some particular division of these 
branches of learning and some in another.” 

Now, it seems to me that it is much the same with Roses, 
and when I am asked, Which are the best Roses? I reply, It 
depends upon what you want them for. There are Roses for 
exhibition, Roses for garden decoration, Roses for cutting for 


table decoration, Roses for light dry soils, Roses for heavy 
moist soils, Roses for wet climates, Roses for dry climates, 
and so on; and anyone making a selection without knowing 
the special conditions under which the Roses are to be grown, 
and the purposes for which they are wanted, is likely to leat 
those who are seeking information very far astray. 

Further, some Roses bloom early, some in mid-season and 
all at once, others are continually putting forth a few flowers 
for a lengthened period, and others, again, bloom finely late 
in the year. These latter have always possessed great charms 
for me, and I have consequently preserved and cultivated such 
assiduously. How delightful, when all the summer-flowering 
plants are spoilt by the frost, to find in one’s garden red, purple, 
white, and yellow Roses. How sweet they are, and almost us 
fine as in summer ! 

In confirmation of the assertion that there are such, I trans- 
mit you a bouquet. Although I would be cautious in saying 
that they are the best, I am prepared to say that they are 
among the best of the very Jate autumn-flowering kinds. They 
were cut this morning (October 24th), and in fine seasons I 
have often cut flowers nearly equal in size and symmetry, and 
superior in colour, a month later. Here are their names :— 

Hybrid Perpetuals.—Marquise de Castellane, Countess of 
Oxford, Madame C. Crapelet, La Reine, Monsieur Noman, 
Marie Baumann, Dupuy Jamain, Madame Victor Verdier, 
Madame Caillat, Francois Fontaine, and Princess Beatrice. 

Teas.—Madame de St. Joseph, Gloire de Dijon, Madame 
Trifle, Souvenir d’un Ami, and Madame Falcot. 

Bourbons.—Comtesse de Rocquigny, and Souvenir de la Mal- 
maison. 

In addition to these I have three China Roses—Cramoisie 
Supérieure (crimson), Fabyier (crimson), and Mrs. Bosanquet 
(blush), covered with masses of buds and flowers. These latter 
are of course out of court as exhibition Roses, and hardly 
fitted for table decoration, but for the garden nothing can be 
more effective, nothing more lovely. What a deal they lose 
who goin for a limited number of varieties, especially where 
a garden is of large size; it is like living on beef and mutton 
only.—Wittiam Pau, Paul’s Nurseries, Waltham Cross. 


[The Roses received were superior blooms, and sustain all 
that Mr. Paul has said of them as being ‘‘ sweet and almost 
as fine as in summer.’’—EDs. ] 


THE ROSE ELECTION. 


I wAvE already on the spur of the moment said a few words 
in reply to ‘‘Wyip Savace,”’ but often words, even when 
answered, have the power of leaving a mark behind; so have 
they in the present case. ‘‘ Wy~p Savacr”’ administered some 
advice without assisting me to follow it. He said, ‘‘ What 
Mr. Hinton should aim at is securing the opinion of the leading 
nurserymen and those amateurs alone who have distinguished 
themselves at the London or large provincial shows.” Now, 
as some answer to this, out of the forty-seven electors I have 
ventured to select nine from each section as persons thoroughly 
qualified to elect the best Roses. They are names that have 
appeared in the prize lists either of the metropolitan or large 
provincial Rose shows, with-the exception, so far as I know, 
of Mr. Rumsey; but his very long connection with the Paul 
family, as foreman I believe, must make him fully qualified to 
give an opinion, and I herewith present our readers with 
another list selected by these eight2en voters. The voters I 
have selected are the following—viz., Revs. C. P. Peach, Dom- 
brain, J. B. Camm, and A. Cheales; Messrs. Beachey, Laxton, 
Scott, Wootten, and Captain Christy among amateurs; and 
amongst nurserymen Messrs. Cranston, Curtis, Cant, Davieon, 
G. Paul, G. Prince, Rumsey, Turner, and Walters. There are 
perhaps several others who have equal right to be considered 
successful exhibitors, and I must apologise to them for omitting 
them. The names above, it seems to me, ought to carry 
weight. Does the result of the scrutiny of these votes pro- 
claim the election list as already declared, to be ‘‘a mockery, 
delusion, and snare?” Does the list I append prove the cor- 
rectness of ‘‘ Wyi~p SavaGr’s”’ anathema? Does it stamp the 
election as already given as ‘‘a miserable, misleading, un- 
righteous, abominable election?’ I think the reply to all 
these questions is distinctly in the negative. 

Supposing a beginner looking at the previous list decided 
on investing in the first fifty, how far does this fresh list below 
prove that he has been misled and that he is investing in 
inferior sorts? Tried by this fresh test what alterations do 
we find? Why, the very same Roses ars in the fifty with the 
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exception of three! Abel Grand, No. 47, Madame Willermoz, 
No. 48, and Aunie Wood, No. 50, are replaced by Annie Laxton, 
Cheshunt Hybrid, and Mons. Noman. I allow that a great 
many of the others are in different positions, but a first or 
second-class vote more or less makes a vast change in the 
position of the list, as ‘‘ Wy~p Savace”’ would soon find if 
he altered half a dozen. The fact remains that the best fifty 
are very nearly the same. The list runs thus— 


be 
w 
a 
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Maréchal Niel . 
, | Alfred Colomb... 


v0) Marie Baumann . 

Baronne de Rothschild. . 

5 Charles Lefebvre............ 

6 Etienne Levet... . 

7 Ie France.......... 
8 
9 


Louis Van Houtte 
9 Marquise de Castellane...... 
20 Duke of Edinburgh 
J1 Madame Victor Verdier .. 
12 Comtesse d’Oxford 
33 John Hopper . 
14 Devoniensis ... 
15 Catherine Merm 
16 Sénateur Vaisse . 
17 Xavier Olibo..... 
18 Francois Michelon.. Flee 
19 Horace Vernet........ SqadonosnacabnoNeNsd00 | 
20 Malle. Bugénie Verdier...... 
21 Malle. Marie Rady 
22 Gloire de Dijon .... | 
a (PR PAT Ny patnleteledelslalciereleiniollea,* | 
Marguerite de St. Amand.. O 
= { Pierre Notting...... . | 
| 
| 
| 


Emilie Huusburg .. 
27 Duke of Wellington 
28 Fisher Holmes . 

Souvenir d’un Ami...... 
| Sonve Camille de Rohan... 


Souvenir d’Elise ............ 
Camille Bernardin .......... 
Madame Lacharme 
24 Ferdinand de Lesseps .... 
35 Dupuy Jamain .......... 
36 Marie Van Houtte 
37 Victor Verdier...... 
Capitaine Christy .. 
39 Malle. Marie Cointet 
{ Reynolds Hole.... 
‘| Comtesse de Seren: 
= {Madame C. Wood .. 
t ( Niphetos 
44 Annie Laxton .. 
45 Edward Morren 
46 Malle. Marie Finger .... 
Maurice Bernardin........ 
48 Cheshunt Hybrid 
Soavenir de la Malmaison 
50 Monsieur Noman .. 
ot { Abel Grand ... 
& | Duchesse de Cay 
-53 Annie Wood...... 
54 Madame Willermoz .. 
= { Paul Neron 
f (Star of Waltham 


It is very certain that in this list Francois Michelon, for 
instance, is much lower, though tried by first-class votes it 
would revert to its old place; but the Tea Roses, especially 
Catherine Mermet and Marie Van Houtte, have risen consider- 
ably ; but this is to be expected, for more decidedly exhibiting 
‘Rose-growers would sacrifice something to grow these Roses, 
willingly taking the extra care that they require. Star of 
Waltham takes a great leap, but with such electors the good 
new varieties would probably obtain notice. I make this 
further remark, that Paul Neron has completely outstripped 
this companion Belle Lyonnaise, which polls only three votes, 
in spite of “‘ Wyip Savaan’s’”’ praise, whilst Beauty of Wal- 
#tham only reaches the same number. 

If able to undertake the election another year I propose to 
make it more decidedly an “exhibiting” election, as this may 
be useful, but the present election never professed to be that. 
—JosrepH Hinron, Warminster. 
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WHATEVER may be my opinion as to the result of the election, 
there can be but one as to the feeling which all rosarians have 
towards you (Mr. Hinton), and that is gratitude. Deeply 
grateful are we all to you for the great trouble you have taken 
in conducting this election, and only the excitement conse- 
quent upon reading the results caused even a ‘‘ WxLD SAvAGE”’ 
of the woods to forget to thank you. , 

Although I do not know much about the Wiltshire spring 
breezes I am intimately acquainted with sou’-westers from the 
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English Channel, which are, I should say, much like those 
from the downs near Warminster. Certainly I live in a very 
wyld country indeed, and one the soil of which is a byeword— 
an apology indeed for soil, so that I do not think there is much 
difference in my climate and my friend Mr. Hinton’s, for I 
know the returning officer very well, and am surprised he does 
not recognise me. 

Yet, although I grieve to think I have in any way hurt Mr. 
Hinton’s feelings, I must stick to my opinion as to the returns. 

Mr. Hinton speaks of that gem of the purest water Marie 
Van Houtte as if it were a sweet pretty little Banksian or Rose 
de Meaux. Here, and at Exeter, it is often as large as at all 
events Mr. Hinton’s pet the ‘Gloire,’ and often it may be 
placed in the back row of an exhibition stand, and if that does 
not make it a grand Rose what the word grand means is un- 
known to—A Wvy.ip Savacz. 


I nave had a very good season under the circumstances, 
but I have taken Mr. Baker’s advice and have grubbed-up 
450 plants that have done good service, and replaced them at 
the price of £2 and £2 5s. per hundred. I see occasionally 
objections to my statements in respect of Roses, and I am sure 
that I do not object to them. I know that circumstances, 
such as soil, aspect, and culture are so different that we can- 
not all agree; but I must protest against an objector to my 
statements forgetting that 1 ama gentleman. I trust I have 
never written a discourteous article, nor expressed myself in 
respect of other people’s articles in a way that, upon maturer 
reflection, would cause me deep pain. 

I thank Mr. Hinton (though I did not join the election, for 
the reasons given to him privately) for his most able account 
of the election. I thought the placing of Comtesse de Cha- 
brillant, confessedly one of the most beautiful and best-formed 
Roses, so low as 81, with only eight votes and no first-class 
votes among the nurserymen, as one of the mysteries of 
elections. I am sure I only express the mind of the whole 
Rose world when I say how much we all owe to Mr. Hinton 
for hia able and valuable labours. 

P.S.—Baronne Prevost was raised by Desprez, and not by 
Laffay, as stated by me.—W. F. Rapciyrre. 


Even a worm will turn, even ‘‘ chaff ’’ will fly up occasion- 
ally, and I must say a word on ‘“‘ Wyip Savacn’s”’ letter. 
Poor, dear, old Die-John, to think of anyone calling him an 
impostor, the ‘‘ greatest impostor out ;”’ and this to be all the 
thanks which that public benefactor, Mr. Hinton, gets for his 
most laborious and admirably executed election work. If this 
letter leads to more of ‘‘the giants” sending lists on another 
occasion, so far good will have come of it. It is greatly to be 
desired that we should have the opinion of more of those who 
are best qualified to form one. I venture to think also that 
the list would be made more interesting if the Roses were 


| classed in the estimated order of merit, and not some of them 


alphabetically. But I took up my pen through amazement at 
the disrespect such an authority as ‘‘ Wyip SavacE” (if I in- 
terpret the ‘‘ Wyld” rightly) should have shown to the 
estimable parent of Madame Berard and Belle Lyonnaise. 
Certainly Gloire de Dijon is seldom seen in the ‘ box,” be- 
cause seldom carefully cultivated; but, as somebody said in 
our Journal, if restricted to one Rose I would say, Give me 
good old ‘‘Glory.” He is good all round, and all the year 
round. The following fact respecting him speaks for itself. 
At the Reigate Show in 1874 {and Reigate can grow Roses) the 
silver challenge cup for the best twelve Roses was taken by a 
box of Gloire de Dijon, while also one of the Roses in the very 
same box was pronounced ‘the best Rose in the Show,” Messrs. 
G. Paul, Mitchell, and Francis being judges.—A. C., Brockham. 


Let me add a few words to Mr. Hinton’s reply to ‘“‘ Wxip 
Savacr”’’ with regard to the Rose election. Mr. Hinton is 
quite right in saying that it was never. intended only to elicit 
the opinions of professional Roge-growers or of amateur exhi- 
bitors as to the best exhibition Roses. My idea with regard 
to the election was that each person should say what Roses, as 
a general rule, did best with him in his own garden under his 
own supervision, and which flowered freely, holding always as 
a standard that the blooms should be of good shape and size— 
not rough, flat, or small. If I lived in the sunny south and 
had a warm border with plenty of rich soil and farmyard 
manure, and means of protection in the winter, no doubt I 
should put Marie Van Houtte and Souvenir d’Elise, and per- 
hapa La Boule d’Or, into the first twenty; or had I been 
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thinking only of exhibition blooms, such as I had noted when 
judging, I should not have put Dupuy Jamain, or Antoine 
Ducher, or Comtesse de Chabrillant, or even Fisher Holmes, 
into my list. 

I think (but am not quite sure) that ‘‘ Wyrp SavacE”’ was 
at Birmingham when Dupuy Jamain carried off the prize (at 
the time when the Royal Horticultural Society held their show 
at Birmirgham) for the best twelve blooms of any one kind, 
and in my opinion as a judge I never saw twelve more beauti- 
ful Roses staged, glowing in colour, and excellent in shape and 
form. But then Dupuy Jamain will not stand a warm climate 
or thin soil, and it requires very close pruning and good 
management; and I fancy the warm climate of the south, and 
especially such a summer as we have had this year, would, as 
‘“Wvrp Savacn”’ says, ‘‘ give Dupuy Jamain as many petals as 
a Horse Daisy; but I can assure him that with me there are 
few Roses that give better blooms, though if I had to exhibit I 
should be very careful not to put a fully-opened one into my 
stand on a hot morning in July. I quite endorse what he says 
about such Roses as Madame Chirard or Baron Chaurand; but 
then there are some persons who like small dark Roses; others 
who like good flat blooms, like Baronne Prévost, or Thomas 
Rivers, or Thyra Hammerick, &c. Others, again, cannot afford 
space of ground, or the cost of growing and trying all the best 
new Roses as they come out, so that many of the more re- 
cently introduced high-class Roses take some time before they 
come into a list such as the one which Mr. Hinton has with 
such time and trouble collected. 

I think it would be quite worth while to select six amateurs 
and six nurserymen, accustomed to exhibit and grow Roses, 
to give a list of exhibition sorts. I would not choose merely 
judges, for many of the best judges of Roses cannot always 
afford to grow enough varieties or even enough of each variety 
to have every Rose practically under their own eyes; and I 
equally know many nurserymen who grow Roses in great 
quantities who are yet not qualified to judge a stand of seventy- 
two varieties. The best growers, in other words, are not always 
the best judges. If I might make the suggestion, I should 
like ‘‘ Wyitp Savacez,’’ * Hercules,’ and the Rev. S. Reynolds 
Hole to select six amateurs and six nurserymen to give the 
lists, and I am inclined to think that at least thirty-six out of 
the fifty named in Mr. Hinton’s election would still be placed 
in the fifty exhibition Roses. 

With me Belle Lyonnaise is no better than her mother, and 
the ‘‘ fat, fair, and forty” is quite as good as the blushing 
maiden. She has, perhaps, a more delicate shade of yellow; 
but though the old ‘‘ Gloire” very often gives us rough flat 
Roses, what Rose is there, except, perhaps, La France, that 
one can oftener cut to put on one’s drawing-room table? and 
early and late in the season the blooms are often perfect. I 
again aver that I do not believe Gloire de Dijon is a Tea, but 
a hybrid between a Tea and a Bourbon; and I should like to 
know other rosarians’ opinions on the subject. 

There are a great many exhibition Roses, as Duc de Rohan, 
Beauty of Waltham, Duke of Hdinburgh, and others I could 
mention, that do not seem to thrive incold climates. Nothing 
seems to me more capricious than the constitutions of some 
Roses. Many seem to deteriorate the more they are propa- 
gated and the further removed they are from the seedling. 
Roses which seem when first shown as recent introductions to 
promise well often fail to make their way in the Rose world. 
There are other sorts, again, which improve by constant culti- 
vation, just as some kinds of Apples and Pears can be improved 
by grafting and regrafting. Iam confident, too, that the con- 
stitutions of some Roses have been impaired by constantly bud- 
ding on standards planted in nursery rows—long, bare, dried- 
up stems with very few roots, and then the buds are taken 
again from these; when nurgerymen want to increase a stock 
of Bozes of any kind quickly they are not very particular as 
to buds. 

I omitted this year in my list Duke of Edinburgh, because, 
though I have occasionally seen magnificent blooms, and 
beautiful in point of colour, it nearly always quarters, and for 
one good bloom I cut ten which are indifferent. There are 
some Roses, too, like Marquise de Mortemart and the old 
Madame Furtado, which are only good in some soils and occa- 
sional seasons. Madame Furtado I fear will soon be a ‘thing 
of the past.” I see it disappearing from nurserymen’s lists, 
and yet I have a lively recollection of a box of twelve blooms 
that I cut from the vicar of Caunton’s garden and exhibited 
at Newark, and which I have hardly ever seen surpassed. I 
put Thomas Methven in my list this year because I have 
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had some wonderfully fine blooms this summer, with more 
substance of petal and more lasting than any Rose I almost 
ever cut. I have been obliged to discard Monsiear Noman. 
though there is no more beautiful pink Rose under glass or in 
fine weather; but the quality of the petal is so flimsy that the 
least rain or damp glues the buds up so that they eannot open. 


(I fancy Monsieur Noman would do best on a south border, 


where it could have plenty of sun and air, and yet be protected 
from north and east winds. 

Having entered on the subject of Roses I find I have 
wandered from my tezt, which was to back up Mr. Hinton 
against ‘‘ Wr~p Savace;” not but that I have a certain de- 
gree of fellow feeling for the ‘‘ Savage” if he thought the 
list was to be made only with reference to the exhibition 
table when he saw some of his favourite Teas degraded; and 
certainly in some of the lists (and as there are a great number 
I need not be personal) there is a wide variety of taste dis- 
played—‘‘ Everyone to his own taste,” as the old woman said 
when she kissed her donkey—and I am convinced that this 
list of Roses will help many persons to form their judgments. 
as to the Roses best suited for their own gardens or in their 
own neighbourhood.—C. P. P. 


TROPHOLUM SPECIOSUM. 


RetativeE to the hardiness of Tropeolum speciosum, noticed 
by ‘(A Rampier” in the Journal of the 5th inst., for upwards. 
of twenty years I had grown it as an herbaceous plant, and ag. 
such have exhibited it at gardening competitions with success. 
So freely does it grow with me, that a narrow border along a 
wall, up which it climbs on trellises (cords do well for the 
purpose) and flowers profusely, is literally matted with rootlets. 
When once fairly established it is not easily destroyed; but few 
real florists I should think would care for parting with such a 
gem. The severest winters have never done the plants any 
injury, and if protected with a few Spruce branches the old 
shoots remain active during winter, and push forth flowers 
early in the season. From the month of May to Novem- 
ber the rich scarlet flowers produced a blaze of beauty un- 
equalled by any other climber. I have had it growing among. 
shrubs, and the plants rambling over evergreen bushes have 
produced a brilliant effect among the green leaves. At present 
Tropzolum speciosum is in perfection, and one of my brightest. 
floral ornaments.—TuHomas Nicou, Balgonie, Fifeshire. 


NURSERYMEN’S VOTES IN ELECTION OF 


ROSES. 
Mr. B. Cant, St. John Street Nursery, Colchester. 
1, Alfred Colomb 26. Elie Morel 
2. Baronne de Rothschild 27. Emilie Hausburg 
8. Charles Lefebvre 28. Fisher Holmes 
4, Duke of Wellington 29. Francois Louvat 
5. Ferdinand de Lesseps 80. Hippolyte Flandrin 
6. Francois Michelon 31. John Hopper 
7. Horace Vernet 82. La Duchesse de Morny 
8. La France 83. Madame Hippolyte Jamaim 
9. Louis Van Houtte 84, Madame Victor Verdier 
10. Madame C. Wood : 85. Maurice Bernardin 
11. Marie Rady 86. Mdlle. Marie Cointet 
12. Marie Baumann 87, Mdlle. Marie Finger 
13. Marguerite de St. Amand 88. Pierre Notting 
14. Marquise de Casteliane 89. Prince Arthur 
15. Monsieur Noman 40. Prince Camille de Rohan 
16. Etienne Levet 41, Princess Beatrice 
17. Ville de Lyon 42. Sophie Coquerel 
18. Devoniensis 43, Thomas Mills 
19. Maréchal Niel 44. Xavier Olibo 
20. Souvenir d’Elise 45. Catherine Mermet 
46. Marie Van Hontte 
21. Comtesse d’Oxford 47. Madame Willermoz 
22. Duchesse de Caylus 48. Niphetos 
283. Duke of Edinburgh 49. Rubens E 
24, Dr. Andry 60. Souvenir d’on Ami 


25. Dupuy Jamain 


Mr. J. CRANSTON, King’s Acro, Hereford. 2 
1. Alfred Colomb 14. Etienne Leyet 


2. Baronne de Rothschild 15. Prince Camille de Rohan 
3. Charles Lefebvre 16. Sénateur Vaisse 
4. Comtesse d’Oxford 17. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
5. Duke of Edinburgh 18. Catherine Mermet 
6. Exposition de Brie 19. Devoniensis 
7. Horace Vernet 20, Maréchal Niel 
8. La France 
9. Louis Van Hontte 21. Annie Wood 
10. Madame G. Schwartz - 22. Annie Laxton 
11. Marguerite de St. Amand 23, Capitaine Christy 


12, Marie Baumann 24, Comtesse de Chabrillant 
18, Marquise de Castellane 25, Comtesse de Serenyi 
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26. Duchesse de Caylus 
27. Dupuy Jamain 

28. Edward Morren 

29. Emilie Hausburg 
30. Fisher Holmes 

31. John Hopper 

$2. Jules Margottin 

33. Duchesse de Morny 
34. Madame ©, Crapelet 
35. Madame C. Wood 
36. Madame Vidot 

37. Madame Lacharme 
38. Madame Victor Verdier 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Malle. Marie Cointet 
Mdlle. Marie Rady 
Maurice Bernardin 
Marquise de Gibot 
Mons. Noman 
Pierre Notting 
Reynolds Hole 
Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Xavier Olibo 

Gloire de Dijon 
Marie Van Hontte 
Souvenir d’Elise 


Mr. Corp, High Street, Oxford. 


Alfred Colomb 
Baronne de Rothschild 
Madame Victor Verdier 
. Charles Lefebvre 

. Maréchal Niel 

. Mons. E. Y. Teas 

. Catherine Mermet 

. Devienne Lamy 

. Comtesse de Serenyi 
20. Dr. Andry 

11. Etienne Levet 

12. Hippolyte Jamain 

18. La France 

14. Louis Van Houtte 

25. Mdlle. Marie Rady 

16. Marie Baumann 

17. Marquise de Castellano 
18. Pierre Notting 

19. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
20. Sénateur Vaisse 


21. Annie Wood 

22. Beauty of Waltham 
28. Camille Bernardin 
24. Capitaine Christy 
‘25. Comtesse d’Oxford 


CoONAnp ope 


26. 
27. 
28, 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
85. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42, 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
Aq. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Duke of Edinburgh 
Duke of Wellington 
Edward Morren 

Emilie Hausburg 
Ferdinand de Lesseps 
Frangois Michelon 
Horace Vernet 
Ingenieur Madéle 

J.S. Mill 

John Hopper 
Marguerite de St. Amand 
Madame OC. Wood 
Malle. Thérése Levet 
Malle. Marie Cointet 
Marquise de Ligneris 
Prince Camille de Rohan 
Reynolds Hole 

Victor Verdier 

Xavier Olibo 

Anna Ollivier 

Belle Lyonnaise 
Devoniensis 

Marie Van Houtte 
Perle des Jardins 
Souvenir de Paul Neron 


Mr. R. Ornaae, Car Colston, Bingham, Notts. 


1. Alfred Colomb 

2. Auguste Rigotard 

3. Baronne de Rothschild 
4, Camille Bernardin 

5. Capitaine Christy 

6. Charles Lofebyre 

7. Dr. Andry 

8. Emilie Hatsburg 

9. Etienne Levet 

10. Francois Michelon 

11. Horace Vernet 

12. La France 

13. Louis Van Houtte 

14. Madame Victor Verdier 


15. Marguerite de St. Amand 


16. Marie Baumann 

17. Marquise de Castellane 
18. Sénateur Vaisse 

19. Maréchal Niel 

20. Souvenir de Spa 


21. Annie Wood 

‘22. Baron de Bonstetten 
28. Comtesse d’Oxford 
24, Comtesse de Serenyi 
25. Duc de Rohan 


26. 


42. 
43, 
44, 
‘45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Duke of Edinburgh 


. Dupuy Jamain 

. Edward Morren 

. Madame Bernutz 

. Exposition de Brie 

. Ferdinand de Lesseps 

. Fisher Holmes 

» Madame Auguste Verdier 
. Madame Chas. Crapelet 
. Madame Lacharme 

. Mdlle. Thérése Levet 

- Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
. Mdlle. Marie Rady 

. Maurice Bernardin 

. Paul Neron 


Pierre Notting 

Princess Beatrice 

Reine du Midi 

Reynolds Hole 

Velours Pourpré 

Victor Verdier 

Xavier Olibo 

Souvenir de la Malmaison 
Devoniensis 

Gloire de Dijon 


Mr. Henry Curtis, Torquay. 


. Maréchal Niel 

. Devyoniensis 

Baronne de Rothschild 
. Charles Lefebvre 
Alfred Colomb 

Marie Baumann 

. Camille Bernardin 

. Marquise de Castellane 
. La France 

40. Louis Van Houtte 

11. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
12. Francois Michelon 

18. Marie Van Houtte 

14. Catherine Mermet 

15. Souvenir d’un Ami 

16. Duke of Edinburgh 
17. Comtesse d’Oxford 

18. Pierre Notting 

19. Mdlle. Marie Finger 
20. Etienne Levet 


21. Souvenir d’Elise 

22. Madame Victor Verdier 
23. Duke of Wellington 
24, Lelia 

25. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
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26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 
80. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34, 


35. 


36. 
387. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


48. 
49. 
50. 


Dr. Andry 

John Hopper 
Marguerite de St. Amand 
Mdlle. Marie Rady 
Victor Verdier 
Madame C. Wood 
Emilie Hausburg 
Richard Wallace 
Dupuy Jamain 
Centifolia Rosea 
Gloire de Dijon 
Alba Rosea 

Letty Coles 

Marie Guillot 
Niphetos 

Madame Willermoz 


. Soupert et Notting 

. Capitaine Christy 

. Princess Beatrice 

. Baron de Bonstetten 

. Horace Vernet 

. Comtesse de Nadaillac 


Xavier Olibo 
Star of Waltham 
Bessie Johnson 


Mr. G. Davisom, White Cross Nurseries, Hereford. 


1. Alfred Colomb 

2. Baronne de Rothschild 
3. Charles Lefebvre 

4, Francois Michelon 

5. Horace Vernet 

6. La France 

7%. Louis Van Houtte 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14 


Madame Charles Wood 
Marguerite de St. Amand 
Marie Baumann 

Etienne Levet 

Monsieur Noman 
Princess Beatrice 
Beynolds Hole 


15, Devoniensis 

16. Gloire de Dijon 

17. Marie Van Houtte 
18, Niphetos 

19. Sonvenir @’un Ami 
20. Maréchal Niel 


21. Annie Laxton 

22. Claude Levet 

23. Comtesse d’Oxford 
24, Comtesse de Serenyi 
25. Duke of Wellington 
26. Duchesse de Caylus 
27. Duke of Edinburgh 
28. Dupuy Jamain 

29. Edward Morren 

30. Emilie Hausburg 
31, Fisher Holmes 

82, J. S. Mill 


. Lord Macaulay 

. Marie Rady 

. Madame Charles Crapelet 
. Madame G. Schwartz 

. Madame Victor Verdier 

. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 

. Miss Hassard 

. Pierre Notting 

. Prince Camille de Rohan 
. Rey. J. B. Camm 

. Sénateur Vaisse 

. Sir Garnet Wolseley 

. Xavier Olibo 

. Catherine Mermet 

. Comtesse de Nadaillac 

. Perle des Jardins 

. Souvenir de Paul Neron 
. Marquise de Castellane 


Ewrne & Co., Newmarket Road, Eaton, near Norwich. 


- Alfred Colomb 

. Baronne de Rothschild 
. Capitaine Christy 
Dake of Edinburgh 

. Emilie Hausburg 

. Etienne Levet 

. Frangois Michelon 

. John Hopper 

. La France 

10, Louis Van Houtte 

. Malle. Eugénie Verdier 
. Marie Baumann 

. Catherine Mermet 

. Devoniensis 

. Gloire de Dijon 

3. Marie Guillot 

17. Niphetos 

18. Perle des Jardins 

19, Souvenir d’Elise 

20. Maréchal Niel 


CHAMP ODE 
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21. Auguste Neumann 

22. Boule de Neige 

23. Charles Lefebvre 

24. Comtesse de Serenyi 

25. Comtesse de Chabrillant 


26, 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
sl. 
32. 


33. 


Comtesse @’Oxford 
Dr. Andry 

Edward Morren 
Elise Boélle 
Ferdinand de Lesseps 
Horace Vernet 

Lord Clyde 

Mdlle. Marie Finger 


. Madame Victor Verdier 

. Maréchal Vaillant 

. Marquise de Castellane 

. May Turner 

. Miss Hassard 

- Paul Neron 

. Prince Camille de Rohan 
. Sénateur Vaisse 

. Sophie Coquerel 


Reynolds Hole 
Victor Verdier 


. Xavier Olibo 

. Cheshunt Hybrid 

. L’Enfant Trouvé 

. Mdile. Murie Armand 
. Madame Margottin 

. Celine Forestier 


Mr. Joun FRASER, Lea Bridge Road Nurseries, Leyton, E. 


. Alfred Colomb 

. Baronne de Rothschild 
. Capitaine Christy 

. Charles Lefebvre 

. Comtesse d’Oxferd 

. Duchess of Edinburgh 
. John Hopper 

. La France 

. Louis Van Houtte 

. Madame Victor Verdier 
11. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
12. Mdlle. Marie Cointet 
13. Marie Baumann 

14, Marquise de Castellane 
15. Miss Hassard 

16. Etienne Levet 

17. Francois Michelon 

18. Mons. E. Y. Teas 

19. Maréchal Niel 

20. Perle des Jardins 
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21. Antoine Mouton 

22. Comtesse de Serenyi 
28. Dr. Andry 

24, Duc de Rohan 

25. Edward Morren 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29, 
50. 
sl. 
82. 
83. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 


Emilie Hausburg 

Fisher Holmes 
Hippolyte Jamain 
Horace Vernet 
L’Esperance 

Lyonnais 

Madame Lacharme 
Malle. Marie Fingar 
Marguerite de St. Amand 
Paul Neron 

Rey. J. B. Camm 

Prince Camille de Rohan 


. Princess Beatrice 

. Sénateur Vaisse 

. Reynolds Hole 

. Star of Waltham 

. Victor Verdier 

. Xavier Olibo 

. Souvenir de la Malmaison 
. Catherine Mermet 
. Soupert et Notting 
. Cheshunt Hybrid 

. Deyoniensis 

. Enfant de Lyon 

. Madame Falcot 


Mr. Harrison, North of England Nurseries, Darlington. 


. Alfred Colomb 

. Charles Lefebvre 

- Comtesse de Serenyi 
Catherine Mermet 
Dr. Andry 

. Duke of Ndinburgh 
Devoniensis 

. Etienne Levet 

. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
10. Francois Michelon 
11. Horace Vernet 

12. La France 

13. Louis Van Houtte 

14. Mdlle. Marie Finger 
15. Madame Victor Verdier 
16. Maréchal Niel 

17. Miss Hassard 

18. Sir Garnet Wolesley 
19. Star of Waltham 

20. Marie Baumann 


21, Annie Laxton 

22. Antoine Mouton 
23. Camille Bernardin 
24, Capitaine Christy 
25. Caroline de Sansal 


CONIA pP oro 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 
32, 
33. 
84. 
85. 
36. 
87. 
38. 
39. 
40, 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 


Dupuy Jamain 
Duchess of Edinburgh 
Duchesse de Caylus 
Elise Boélle 
Exposition de Brie 
Gloire de Dijon 
Hippolyte Jamain 
John Stuart Mill 

Le Havre 

Malle. Eugénie Verdier 
Monsieur KE. Y. Teas 
Maurice Bernardin 
Malle. Marie Rady 
Marquise de Castellane 
Madame Charles Wood 
Princess Beatrice 

Perle des Jardins 
Prince Camille de Rohan 
Rey. J. B. M. Camm 
Reynolds Hole 

Royal Standard 
Souvenir d’un Am: 
Souvenir d’Elise 


49. Villaret de Joyeuse 
5v. Xavier Olibo 
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Crawrorp’s Harty Pracu.—Mr. Burnett of The Deepdene, 


Dorking, writes to us as follows on Crawford’s Harly{Peach :— 
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‘‘T have had a rather longer experience of this Peach than 
your correspondent Mr. Taylor, and though with me it has 
been satisfactory as a good cropper, and generally swelling out 
its fruit well, I could not recommend it to anyone whose wall 
space is limited, but if room can be spared for a tree it is 
worth its room for the sake of a few splendid-coloured fruit, 
though but second-rate in flavour.” 


JUDGING VEGETABLES. 


TueERE can be no harm in eliciting the opinions of corre- 
spondents as to the relative value one vegetable may be sup- 
posed to have over another in collections; but I am afraid 
after all, judges will act on their own individual opinions, and 
award the prizes to the collections having the greatest general 
merit, irrespective of what they are composed. In some in- 
stances it may be right to give a point more to Potatoes than 
Tomatoes, but in the majority of instances it is likely to be 
wrong. To assume, as Mr. Fairweather does, that Potatoes 
should, whatever their merit, have priority of place in col- 
lections because these are of ‘the utmost importance and 
value to all,” is about as weak an argument as could be pro- 
duced. As well allow a dish of culinary Apples to usurp the 
place of a Pine Apple, or a dish of Muscat Grapes, in a col- 
lection of fruits. 

I believe I was ‘ one of the Judges” at the ‘local show” 
alluded to by Mr. Fairweather, where I and my fellow Judges 
had small difficulty in determining betwixt the rival col- 
lections, despite the circumstance that the first and second- 
prize collections contained Tomatoes, Vegetable Marrows, and 
Cucumbers, which Mr. Fairweather is pleased to state ‘‘ were 
of no great merit,” though in the opinions of the three Judges 
they were considered of fair average merit. The commended 
lot, which according to Mr. Fairweather contained such 
‘“ superior examples’’ of Potatoes, Peas, and Cauliflowers, be- 
longed to himself, which circumstance may account for his 
surprise at the Judges arriving ‘‘ at such a conclusion.’”’— 
Jas. Apamson, The Gardens, Brynkinalt. 


EARLY APPLES—ROSES—UMBRELLA PINE. 


I, as well as many others, have been perusing the interest- 
ing discussion in your pages about early Apples. I am some- 
what surprised that more prominence has not been given to 
that very excellent early dessert Apple called the Arbroath 
Pippin, a synonym of which is the Oslin Apple. I have to 
endorse what one of your correspondents says about the 
Quarrenden, which is described by everyone else as being 
highly ornamental and of delicious flavour. Now, I quite 
agree in thinking its appearance is handsome; but here the 
fruit is uneatable excepting when cooked, and by no means 
first-rate when forming part of a tart or pudding. I should 
like to hear more about the Domino Apple. I have found in an 
old fruit manual an Apple called Dominiska, but the latter is 
not an early Apple, nor does it otherwise answer to the descrip- 
tion of Domino. 

I have had some magnificent Peaches of Crawford’s Karly 
this year, and as good as they were handsome, so that I.can 
fully corroborate the account given in your journal. 

Among the Roses I see no mention of a very old-fashioned 
one called Pierre de St. Cyr, one I should not like to be with- 
out. Its size is not large, but it is well formed, flowers in 
large clusters, will grow in almost any soil; its colour is lovely, 
it is deliciously perfumed, and blooms later I believe than any 
other Rose. 

Will you kindly tell me what is the name of the Pine which 
we see in the neighbourhood of Rome and Naples, with a tall 
stem and spreading top? I have heard it called the Umbrella 
Pine, but no doubt it has some specific botanical name. Would 
that Pine stand an English winter ?—C. R. 


[Sciadopytis verticillata is the Umbrella or Parasol Pine. It 
ig a native of Japan, and hardy.—Eps. ] 


MARTYNIA DIANDRA. 


SometHina more than ordinary care is required to cultivate 
successfully the family of plants our figure 1epresents. These 
beautiful plants are met with in various parts of the world, 
and many years have passed since some of them were intro- 
duced to our notice. Martynia diandra is said to be from new 
Spain, others are from Mexico, the Cape, and America, all 
requiring the same treatment, and are what are termed stove 
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annuals. The seed requires sowing in early spring in vwell- 
drained pots, in soil composed of sandy loam and peat in equal 
quantities, with a little leaf soil, charcoal dust, and silver sand. 
The soil in the seed pots should be made moderately firm 
before sowing, covering the seed lightly, pressing it down, and 
plunging the pots in a brisk bottom heat. As soon as the 
plants make their appearance they should be gradually exposed 
to the atmosphere of the house, taking care at all times to 
shield them from cold draughts, which are very injurious tc 
them. When large enough to handle they should be potted- 
off into small pots, singly or two or three in a pot as may be 
thought desirable. They should be plunged after potting in 


Fig. 52.—Martynia diandra. 


bottom heat, and potted-on as they may require while progress 
ing. They require 2 humid atmosphere to hold in check red 
spider and thrips. When the flowers appear the plants may be 
hardened-off and placed in a cool stove or warm greenhouse. 
and they will repay any amount of labour bestowed upon 
them.—N. 


TOMATOES DISEASED—PACKING FRUIT. 


I HAVE observed in two or three late numbers of the Journal 
communications relative to the appearance of the Potato dis- 
ease among Tomatoes. The experience of your correspondents 
varied. It may, therefore, be useful to give my experience also. 

For several years I have grown Tomatoes in a cool vinery, 
and most prolific have they proved when so grown. I am 
satisfied that one year I gathered a bushel of fine fruit from 
each plant. The plants were allowed to grow without stopping, 
and on an ayerage covered a space about 6 feet by S. Last 
year (1875) I raised but two plants, judging they would suffice 
to supply my table, and doubting whether too many Tomatoes 
did not rob the vines. But in the autumn, I think in Septem- 
ber, both the plants and their fruit suddenly turned black, ard 
both my gardener and myself recognised the Potato disease, or 
what exactly resembled it. The plants were destroyed, but 
much of the fruit ripened on the shelves. Now comes the 
point of my story. There were no Potatoes in the neighbour- 
hood; I had grown some of the early kinds, but they had 
long been dug up and eaten, therefore the Tomatoes had not 
taken the disease by infection. Another of your correspondents 
is at fault in supposing that-growing Tomatoes under glass 
would effectually protect them. 

While I have my pen in hand I should like to give my fellow 
gardeners a wrinkle touching the packing of fruit. I had been 
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at a loss, and found cotton wool answer only moderately well. 
Wishing this year to send some fine Peaches by rail to a dis- 
tance, it occurred to me that the spray of Asparagus might 
answer my purpose. It did answer thoroughly, and I have 
since sent Figs and Grapes by rail packed in the same way. 
The recipient reported the Figs as fresh as if just gathered, 
and the Grapes without the loss of a particle of bloom. The 
spray of the Asparagus is of a dry nature and elastic, keeping 
fresh, moreover, for some time.—C. A. B. 


Tur ti f dise Tomatoes raised by Mr. Boyle, ; 
enestionwotadineased promatcespe at y te as Rhododendrons, Berberries, Laurustinuses, &., a2 garden 


arising from Mr. Moorman’s article on this most useful escu- 
lent, induces me to give my experience with reference to the 
matter. 

In 1845, tho year the Potato blight first made its appear- 
ance I saw many Tomatoes diseased, more especially on the 
plants which were in shaded or damp situations. My father, 
who was at that time a grower for market, remarked he had 
never seen anything of the kind before, and, from its general 
appearance and the affinity of the Tomato to the Potuto, con- 
sidered it one and the same disease. When there ought to 
have been bushels there were hardly dozens of Tomatoes fit 
for market. The following year they were again diseased, 
but not to the same extent (the summer being drier) as in the 
previous year. E 

For many years I have observed tho disease moro or less, 
and to insure immunity from it have endeavoured to have my 
plants as forward as possible, so that the fruit perfected itself 
before the dull and wet weather of autumn. Ii possible I like 
to have the blossom set before planting out. When I had the 
means I grew some in pots in the Pine stove or vineries, s0 as 
to ripen in June when they were much appreciated. 

My experience tells me that Tomatoes are as liable to disease 
when far removed from Potatoes as when in proximity to them, 
as on the first appearance of the disease some of the plants 
affected were far removed, no Potatoes being within 50 yards of 
the Tomato plants, and this year I have some disease at the 
east end of a south border, which is now partly shaded by a 
plantation, and 60 yards from where any Potatoes were grown ; 
while at the other end with a 12-feet border, and a 6-feet 
path separating them from a plot of Potatoes taken up in 
August, no disease is visible. Evidently the disease is one and 
the same on the Potato and Tomato. 

While writing about Tomatoes I would say to those who 
have never tried them, that small green Tomatoes are a good 
substitute for green Gooseberries in either tarts or puddings, 
and I say try them.—J. Gapp, Thorndon Hall. 


In the wet season of 1872 I had some Orangefield Tomatoes 
planted in an open space in the garden and trained to stakes; 
not far from the Tomatoes was a large plot of Potatoes, and 
both the Potatoes and the Tomatoes were ruined by the dis- 
ease. During the same year I had other Tomatoes trained to 
a south wall, the border in front of which had produced early 
Potatoes, which were dug up before the murrain set in. The 
Potatoes on this border were scarcely affected with the disease. 
I do not, however, consider that the Orangefield Tomatoes in 
the open garden ‘‘ took” the disease from the Potatoes, or 
that the Tomatoes on the south border escaped the disease 
because of the early digging-up of the Potatoes from the same 
border. The south wall had a broad coping, which sheltered 
much wet from the Tomatoes, while those in the open were 
exposed to the deluge. In my experience both Potatoes and 
Tomatoes are liable to the same disease if long exposed to 
heavy rains accompanied with a high temperature producing 
what is known as ‘‘ muggy” weather. The disease of one of 
the Solanums named does not ‘ take it’ from the other, but 
it is engendered in either of them separately under the con- 
ditions named.—W. B. J. 


DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Puanturs for ornament make choice principally of Conifers 
and evergreen shrubs. In most instances these have foliage 
in various shades of green, though some are enlivened by 
gold or silver variegation, and others are ornamental from the 
profusion of their flowers. Hvergreens have a sombre and 
monotonous aspect, especially in winter, whilst at all times 


they are dense and formal, and are suggestive of warmth, ; 


shelter, and repose. Deciduous trees and shrubs have in 
winter a dreary aspect, but even when leafless there is so 


much lightness and grace in the disposition of their twigs, 
which, seen in conjunction with the noble trunks and mas- 
sive arms, render them objects of admiration. Both ever- 
greens and deciduous trees have claims upon the planter of 
an associate character. It is in winter when the trees are 
leafless that the Ivy encircling their stems and clothing their 
branches with the deepest of green foliage is most conspicuous, 
and that the Holly, covered with its scarlet berries, is most 
attractive. Hvergreens, varied as they are, have a greater 

xity of aspect than that presented by deciduous trees. If we 
except a few of the most prominent flowering evergreen shrubs, 


or pleasure ground mainly comprising evergreen trees and 
shrubs is much more barren of interest than one including 
deciduous trees, excepting during the winter, and even then 
there is often more to be said in favour of the deciduous trees 
than evergreens, for no grander sight is presented than a 
deciduous tree hung with snow, the trunk, limbs, and twigs 
supporting Nature’s brightest crystals. Compare in mid- 
winter the giant of the Sierra Nevada, the pride of the Andes, 
and the Glory of Lebanon with the majestic Oak, the elegant 
Birch, and graceful Willow. Thero is a beauty in all, but I 
consider that evergreens in snowy weather are less attractive 
than deciduous trees. 

As further elements of beauty in deciduous trees, the delicate 
tint of the early leafage, the blossoming, the full summer 
foliage, the rich autumn tints, and the fruit, are each in turn 
pleasing, if from no other cause than variation—change—one 
feature succeeding another, for scenery without variation must 
fail to please for any lengthened time. Variety, however, is 
not to be supposed as resulting from groups of trees or shrubs 
arranged without design. When aplantation must necessarily 
comprise but a few species it is preferable to form them into 
masses rather than to seek variety by planting a group in 
dots of one species; nevertheless, by planting groups of five 
trees we give distinctness, and by planting other groups at 
intervals, increasing their size as the view recedes, we produce 
a very agreeable effect. Distinct groups of trees have not the 
monotonous aspect of plantations made to appear without 
design by extremely diversified planting. 

Tho foliage in all masses of trees and shrubs being much 
more abundant than the flowers, except in a few instances, 
the arrangement ought to be guided more by the colour of the 
foliage than by the colour of the flowers; but in arrangements 
of flowering shrubs or trees we must not oppose the pink of the 
Crab to the white foliage of the Populus alba, or the gold of 
the Furze to the Dogwood. They do not associate in colour, 
nor are they allied. The Crab and Furze are found in nature 
in a different kind of surface or soil to the White Poplar and 
Dogwood. No greater mistake is committed than seeking for 
beauty by planting trees in soils and situations altogether 
unfit for them. Of this fancied beauty is the mixing of trees 
and shrubs in shrubberies, and the scattering of them singly 
on lawns, which only tends to produce intricacy and variety 
by anomalous forms. Intricacy when produced by objects of 
the greatest simplicity is agreeable and satisfactory, but to 
produce intricacy by an endless number of regular forms is 
incongruous. Irregular and regular shapes mixed together 
are generally unsatisfactory, and none more so than the 
irregular planting of trees and shrubs on lawns without any 
regard to relation or order. The mixing of flower beds with 
groups or isolated shrubs or trees on lawns is one of the most 
common of errors in ornamental gardening. The one in- 
jures the effect of the other, for however picturesque it may 
be to see trees, shrubs, and flowers struggling together in 
natural scenery, the object of collecting trees, shrubs, and 
flowers is that they may be displayed to greater advantage, 
and to do this they must have conditions favourable to their 
production in the highest excellence. No shrub attains to 
anything like the superiority under a treo as that of a similar 
shrub in the open. No herbaceous plant shaded by trees or 
shrubs, or the soil penetrated by their roots, will arrive at 
the fullest beauty ; and in shrubberies or mixed clumps planis 
of an herbaceous kind are kept from arriving at perfection. 
Ligneous and herbaceous plants are of an entirely different 
character. The beauty of an herbaceous plant is its habit 
and the colour of its flowers. To enjoy it, it must be near 
the eye. The expression of a tree is stateliness and dignity, 
and to take it in its full proportions the eye must be ata 
certain distance from it. By placing flowering plants in the 
foreground of shrubberies we may be: said to derive the ex- 
pression of both. Admitting this, it is still clear that the two 
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expressions do not harmonise (the flowers in the foreground 
derogate from the expression of the trees), and their dis- 
cordaney ought to prevent their being planted together. 

If trees and shrubs or shrubs and flowers are to be exhibited 
on the same lawn they will always be most effective when 
displayed in separate beds, the trees being planted in the 
background or point most distant from the eye, the shrubs in 
the mid-distance, with the flower beds in the foreground, 
grouping each by themselves. In this manner the incon- 
sistency of mixing trees and shrubs together would be avoided. 
Another very desirable mode of introducing beds and borders 
of flowers is to enclose an open space with shrubs. Evergreens 
are generally chosen of such a kind as naturally yrow compact 
or that admit of being cut into shape. It is considered that 
dark and shining foliage, as that of the Yew, Holly, Laurel, 
and Rhododendron, form the best of foils to masses of colour. 
It would be absurd to form an outline of coloured-leaved shrubs 
in accord with the colours of the flower beds, and equally 
absurd would be an outline to such a garden of flowering 
shrubs, for the latter would derogate from the beauty of the 
principal object in view. As to the form of the outline or 
screen, if the outline of the beds for flowers be scrolls—regular, 
or symmetrical, or geometrical—the outline of the shrubs will 
best accord by being kept formal and regular; but if the beds 
are of irregular forms at irregular distances, the shrubs sur- 
rounding must be allowed to assume more of their natural 
forms. 

It does not of necessity follow that we must not employ 
evergreens with deciduous trees. Naturally we have Ivy, 
Holly, and Spurge Laurel, springing up simultaneously with 
deciduous trees in our own country. This kind of under- 
growth we may, in either evergreen or deciduous shrubs, imi- 
tate; but the trees should predominate. We must not, how- 
ever, plant trees and shrubs together with a view to exhibit 
them in the fullest excellence. If we introduce evergreens 
at all we must make choice of such as thrive fairly in the 
shade, and to effect this it is important that the shrubs and 
trees are planted at the same time, so that they may grow up 
together. When this is attended to there will not be any 
difficulty in securing an undergrowth of evergreens ; but when 
it is neglected there is much difficulty, from the pre-occupation 
of the soil by the roots of the trees, in establishing shrubs be- 
neath them. 

In the arrangement of trees and shrubs the trees should be 
at the point most distant from the eye, whether they be ever- 
green or deciduous; and if we must of necessity employ both 
in the same arrangement, I should plant the most light, orna- 
mental, and flowering shrubs where they would just be seen 
amongst and through the interstices of the evergreens, in 
such a way as to display their foliage and flowers to the eye 
of the spectator. Hvergreens as arule should preponderate 
near the residence, and by judiciously employing variegated 
kinds much would be added in giving variety, especially in 
winter. I do not mean that the mansion should be encased 
by evergreens as were monasteries by Yews, but employing 
such as are of low growth, so as not to interfere with the 
architectural effect, when they are seen at a distance, in con- 
nection with the building; and I should employ principally 
evergreens in what may be termed the boundary of the lawn, 
and keep that as open as practicable, for upon the distinctness 
of the foreground will depend the beauty of the objects beyond. 
Upon the lawn should be no closely-planted masses, and few 
“isolated trees or shrubs, as they tend to diminish the apparent 
space from every point of view. 

In the foreground of course will be flowers, but I have said 
so much upon this subject that I will not again at present 
allude to it, only to remark that in small gardens, where it 
is desirable to include something of everything, flowers must 
necessarily be admitted and made the most of. 

I now come to the want of variety, which is occasioned 
mainly by the occupation of so much space by commonplace 
subjects as Laurel, Holly, &c. Most pleasure grounds are 
repetitions with a vengeance, and I would advise the thinning- 
out of these shrubs considerably, leaving only the best speci- 
mens, and introducing in their stead more ornamental sub- 
jects, which would be more in accordance with the views 
before expressed and the advanced stage of gardening. Almost 
anything would be better than the tangled condition presented 
by the trees and shrubs forming a majority of shrubberies. 
It may gratify to see trees and shrubs struggling for mastery, 
but it does not constitute the beauty resulting from their sub- 
jection to culture, whereby we bring out the beauty of the 
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individual tree or shrub, and at the same time enhancing 
the general effect.—G. ABBEY. 


KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


Tuts beautiful place of public resort is 250 acres in extent, 
and is pre-eminently favoured by being the chosen resort of 
rank and fashion. Kensington Gardens are surrounded with 
wealth and luxury, and are the centre of a fashionable quarter 
of the metropolis. The mighty power of money is evidenced 
on all sides in the magnificent mansions which have risen 
during the last few years, where only a short time previously 
were fields and market gardens. The change has been from 
comparative insignificance into affluence and fame; but the 
Gardens geem to present nearly the same general features now 
that they did when surrounded by market gardens, and were 
then, as now, remarkable for the splendid old trees which are 
to be seen in all parts; and judging from the healthy young 
trees which may be seen growing, and the great ability dis- 
played in the planting of them, there will be no lack of shade 
for generations to come, for here we have beautiful avenues, 
groves, and glades among young trees growing every year into 
beauty. 

The fine lines of young trees that form the avenues running 
from the round pond to the east, north-east, and south-east 
were planted by the late Mr. Mann forty-six years ago. The 
old trees had then been decaying for some years, making gaps 
that young trees could not fill; and as there was space sufficient 
to admit a line of young trees being planted in front of the old 
this was done, and the result is that there are groves of half- 
grown and flourishing trees, the older and taller trees in the 
rear towering above them, and blending their foliage with them 
in a very pleasing manner. The ornamental effect of their 
association is greatly enhanced in the autumn, for the old 
trees change colour before the young trees, bringing out with 
marked distinctness the variety of foliage-tints and clear out- 
line of forms. It is said that in a grove or an avenue the same 
object is seen from beginning to end. Granted, but here isa 
perpetual change, for here are groves of Limes and avenues of 
Elms; in fact they meet and cross each other in all directions, 
and there are also groves of Chestnuts, Hornbeams, Planes, 
and Beeches. These*have a simple and grand effect without 
any sameness or even formality. In the spring time there is 
something very charming in these rows of trees; every line 
has its peculiar tint of green, which is soft, fresh, and delicate, 
and they are very enjoyable especially early in the morning. 
Nature’s works are more beautiful at daybreak than at any 
other time, when the glittering dewdrops are still fresh upon 
the leaves, and the music of birds around you singing sweet 
songs of welcome to the opening day; and assuredly you may 
catch a wafting of flowery perfume, for the murky vapour 
emitted from surrounding chimneys cannot hinder the trees 
from growing, the birds from singing, nor the flowers from 
blooming. 

There are many pleasant walks and promenades to be found 
in these Gardens. From the high road, Kensington, to the 
high road, Bayswater, is a gravel walk 60 feet in width, and on 
each side are stately old Elm trees in excellent health. The 
banks of the Serpentine in these gardens, popularly spoken of 
as the Long Water, have been much improved by the planting 
of ornamental trees, shrubs, beds of Rhododendrons, and 
flowers; also good gravel walks have been made leading to the 
fountains, which materially enhance the beauty of the place. 
The water forced into the air assumes a variety of beautiful 
forms, which, added to its clearness and its familiar sounds, is 
very refreshing on a hot summer’s day. North-east from this 
point the Gardens are very picturesque. There is that pleasing 
variety of outline for which scenes in nature are eminently 
distinguished ; there is also a natural disposition of trees and 
shrubs, with ornamental waters, serpentine walks, plantations, 
and avenues, so associated as to form an harmonious whole, 
At this part of the Gardens there are some massive old trees, 
one of the most picturesque is a Wych Elm. Its knotty trunk 
is about 6 feet in diameter. Its foliage, though massive and 
thick, never appears heavy to the eye, owing to the lightness of 
the spray and the loose free manner in which the leaves adhere 
to the branches. This partis also adorned by a most beautiful 
specimen of the Horse Chestnut; it is standing alone, and has 
expanded its branches over a large extent of ground, forming 
a charming summer shelter; there are also many fine Beeches. 
The Beech attains to a great magnitude when standing alone, 
and exhibits the appearance of a round-headed and spreading 
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tree, but when it is surrounded by other lofty trees it loses ; 
this characteristic. One here surrounded by Lime trees is 
120 feet in height, and the trunk 6 feet from the ground is 
12 feet in circumference. The Beech is one of the most orna- 
mental of forest trees; its smooth bark, its dignity, its pen- 
dulous boughs, and its glossy foliage render it a chief ornament 
in any landscape. For public walks, drives, and avenues it 
ranks in the first class for picturesque beauty. An avenue of 
Beeches may be seen from the fountains, as shown in the 
engraving, running in a south-westerly direction. There is 
no fear of Kensington Gardens becoming an open plain if the 
planting of trees is carried out as it has been for the last forty- 
five years. 

The Albert Memorial is a fine addition to the Gardens, and 
is at all times a source of admiration to visitors, and the 


general opinion of observers concerning this fine piece of work 


and down to a much later period there were restrictions in 
force, giving the Gardens something of a private nature, but 
now they are free.—N. Coz. 


A TWO-STOREYED PLANT HOUSE. 


THERE can be no question about the present age being one 
in which improvements in almost every department are being 
sought for and adopted. Dwellings of all kinds are now-a-days 
constructed on principles which adapt them better to their re- 
quirements, and horticultural structures assume various forms. 
The disposition to make the most that can be made of a given 
space is in itself praiseworthy, and we now see crop succeed 
crop with but little intermission. In the construction of build- 
ings adapted for fruit or plant-growing vast improvements in 
the construction and heating have taken place, and mechanical 
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Fig. 58.— KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


ig that the Prince was worthy of it, as he did so much for the 
arts and sciences during his lifetime. This portion of Ken- 
sington Gardens formerly belonged to Hyde Park, and a few 
years back was taken away on the principle of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul; and those who can remember this corner when 
belonging to Hyde Park, and will compare what it was then 
with what it is now, will best appreciate the alteration, for 
what was an untidy and desolate-looking piece of ground has 
been transformed into a charming pleasure ground. 

The long flower walk is the most fashionable and at the 
same time the pleasantest promenade in the Gardens; it is 
700 yards long, and possesses many charms. The botanist of 
high culture may be gratified and the public be interested, for 
here is a large assortment of choice trees and shrubs on each 
side of the walk correctly named, and the shrubberies are 
eineed with herbaceous, bulbous, subtropical, and bedding 
plants. 

The Ivy cottage in the Gardens and its semicircular garden 
plot opposite attracts thousands of admiring spectators during 
the summer months, and for their comfort chairs are placed 
in shady spots under the forest trees by which the cottage is in 
part surrounded. The round pond near the palace was made 
in the reign of George II. by his consort Queen Caroline. 

The Gardens were almost private in the reign of George II., 
the public being admitted on Saturdays only when the King 
and Court were absent, and then only in full-dress costume, 


contrivances of various kinds have been brought into use. 
Neither have improved modes of cultivation been neglected ; 
and when a more simple plan is devised than that previously 
adopted the knowledge thereby obtained is turned to account, 
and plants requiring shade as well as those delighting in the 
full sunlight have been each accommodated with suitable 
dwelling places. 

A noteworthy example of this as well as of the use that may 
be made of a limited space was exemplified at one of those 
fashionable villas which are rising in the neighbourhood of 
large towns. In the case alluded to was attached to the resi- 
dence a horticultural building of a kind I had not previously 
seen, being, in fact, a two-storeyed conservatory ; not agallery 
or raised pathway over a plant house, enabling the observer to 
look into the tops of the plants as in the large conservatories 
of Kew, Chatsworth, and other places, but one plant house 
over another, in the same manner that one dwelling room is 
over another. The lower one of the two here alluded to was 
devoted to Ferns, while the upper one was for flowering plants, 
being, in fact, a conservatory with creepers, &c. I could only 
obtain a passing glance of the two, yet I could see sufficient to 
prove that the Ferns were doing well, and there could be no 
reason why the flowering plants should not prosper equally 
well. The upper structure was entirely of glass, the lower one 
lighted all round with glass. y ‘ 

The plan may be adopted elsewhere, but to me it was new, 
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and I thought novel and well adapted for many situations 
where space is valuable.—J. Ropson. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


AutHoucH the Fruit Snow, which was announced to be 
held at South Kensington on November 8th, is officially post- 
poned, there is reason to believe that the meeting of that date 
will be of more than ordinary interest. The competition for 
the prizes offered by Messrs. James Carter & Co. and Messrs, 
Sutton & Sons cannot fail to bring out some worthy products ; 
and the excellent suggestion of Mr. Gilbert in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, that gardeners should show their respect for the 
‘old Society”? by exhibiting fruit, &c., will possibly be acted 
upon by those who are able to do so. What may be done by 
voluntary effort and good will was well shown in the nursery- 
men’s exhibition of last year, and Mr. Turner has again notified 
his intention of exhibiting a large collection of Chrysanthe- 
mums; and we hear that Mr. B. S. Williams also intends to 
contribute largely out of the abundance of his extensive and 
valuable storehouse. 


— Mk. Dickson of Arkleton thus refers to two new Grapes 
—the Durer or BuccurucH and Venn’s Buack Muscar:— I 
grafted two of the former last year, and so far they have done 
well. I had five bunches on one and two on the other.” 
Alluding to the keeping qualities of ‘‘the Duke’ Mr. Dickson 
states that he has a bunch hanging now in a perfect state 
which was ripe in August. He has a good opinion of this 
Grape, which he describes as ‘‘a grand Grape when well 
grown.’ On Venn’s Muscat he writes: ‘‘ This also is a good 
Grape, and most decidedly I think it quite distinct from 
Muscat Hamburgh. I have itinarched on Muscat of Alexandria 
and algo on its own roots.” 


—— Mk. A. Bortz in anote on the Tomaro pisEASE observes 
that ‘‘ W. C. Smith and ‘SourH Devon’ have somewhat mis- 
conceived my meaning when I said ‘ My experience appeared 
to show that Tomatoes take the true Potato disease from 
neighbouring Potatoes whenever there is wet weather.’ By 
this I did not mean that Tomatoes do not otherwise take 
that disease, only that they would more certainly do so (and 
probably to a worse extent) in the circumstances named. The 
instances I cited of Tomatoes in my neighbourhood at a dis- 
tance from Potatoes escaping thse disease were adduced to 
show this merely, and not that the plant in question is always 
free from that disease when away from the Potato.” 


— WE have had sent to us a profusion of ANTIRRHINUM 
FLOWERS, each different and all raised by Mr. Caudwell, fiorist, 
Wautage. They are large, handsome, and of the best strain. 


—— Mr. Joun Atxrson of Brigg writes to us as follows on 
LARGE MusHRooms :—‘‘ Having seen an account in your Journal 
of September 28th of some large Mushrooms which had been 
gathered in Ireland, I thought it might be interesting to your 
readers to know that a still larger specimen of Agaricus 
arvensis has been found in England. I picked on the 10th of 
this month in an old pasture at Winterton in the county of 
Lincoln a Mushroom, the two diameters of which measured 
1 foot 1 inch and 11 inches respectively; the weight being 
11b. 90zs. This Mushroom was most delicious when cooked.” 


Mr. A. J. Tempus, formerly steward and gardener to 
Mrs. Roe, Nutley, near Dublin, has been appointed gardener 
and general estate superintendent at Hartsholme Hall, Lincoln, 
as successor to Mr. Holah. Mr. Allis, who was formerly gar- 
dener at Hartsholme, is now manager of the old Warden Hall 
estate near Biggleswade, belonging to the same proprietor, 
J. Shuttleworth, Esq. 


— In the list of our imports from British India Txa is 
distinguished by the large increase shown in the returns for 
last year. The quantity rose from less than 18,000,000 lbs. in 
1874 to upwards of 25,000,000 in 1875, and the value advanced 
to nearly £2,200,000, giving Tea a place among the articles 
for which we pay India more than £2,000,000 sterling in the 
year. The Indian Government report on the financial year 
1874-75 states that the cultivation of Tea is rapidly spreading 
in Bengal, and the amount of the out-turn is now amply re- 
munerative. The prices obtained in the market are such as 
show that the average quality is good, and, indeed, the industry 
is in an infinitely better and safer position than it was ten 
years ago. The native labourers are well treated by the 
European planters, and are generally contented. The best 
labourers come from Nepaul, and bear a good character for 
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industry and aptitude. In the Darjeeling district the increase 
of area under Tea cultivation in the year was 3193 acres, and 
the increase of out-turn was 971,201 lbs. The average yield of 
an acre wes about 325 lbs.; in 1872 it was about 256lbs. The 
Tea plant was introduced on the Neilgherry hills about forty 
years ago, and now covers nearly 2000 acres. The China 
variety, with which the oldest of these estates are planted, is 
the most hardy, but grows slowly and produces very little leaf; 
the Assam variety, on the other hand, grows rapidly and is a 
large producer of leaf, but it requires a sheltered situation on 
a rich fertile soil. The cross between the two is the most 
generally useful. 


REFERRING to STRAWBERRIES AS A FIELD CROP, the North 
British Agriculturist states that a grower near Cupar-Angus 
netted £400 this season from three acres of Strawberries on 
thin land. The plants on which these grew were four years 
old. Another near Perth refused £2800 for the crop of 
twenty-eight acres of Strawberries, and the offerer was to have 
gathered the crop, which was a splendid one. Aberdeen and 
its surrounding districts have for years been famous for Straw- 
berry production. This year, however, the crop has not been 
quite so good there as it sometimes is, neither in quantity or 
quality. Strawberries have, however, been a good crop in 
some parts of Perthshire and Forfarshire, and have paid the 
growers handsomely. The cost of planting an acre does not 
exceed £20, and the plants remain good for several years. On 
thin land in Kent many acres are devoted to Strawberry cul- 
ture, and few other crops pay the growers so well. 


NOTES on VILLA anp SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


Tue FroweR GarpeNn.—If not already done, all tender plants 
which are needed for store plants should be taken up and potted 
before frost comes and injures them. We annually take up a 
large number, and the work is done with much care, especially 
among variegated sorts. Some of the roots may be shortened 
and some of the foliage removed, and a few of the strongest 
shoots may he cut off, so as to make the plants compact and 
convenient to pack into close quarters. Sandy loam and leaf 
soilis suitable compost. We generally use boxes of a convenient 
size and depth, also in some cases pots, and the plants are put 
in thickly and kept in a cool, dry, airy place. A slight bottom 
heat for a time to induce the plants to make fresh roots is good, 
but is not always provided in an amateur’s garden. Many 
plants can be preserved through the winter in frames if means 
are adopted to keep them secure from frostanddamp. Verbenas 
can be so kept, but the plants must be dusted with sulphur 
occasionally to keep mildew away. A dry bottom for the pots 
is necessary, and an inch or two of ashes put down will be an 
advantage in placing the pots level. Both cuttings and plants 
should be freely exposed as often as possible with safety so as to 
have them well established. Water should be very sparingly 
given, and if possible on bright mornings, and then the lights 
can be left off till the foliage is dry. 

Prepare a place for Calceolaria cuttings, which may be in- 
serted now. It isa very easy matter tostrikethem. The shoots 
chosen should be those which have not flowered this summer, 
and which are now growing ard healthy. They should be cut 
into lengths of about 2 inches, removing some of the lower 
leaves, so that the cuttings may be dibbed in the soil about an 
inch—just sufficient to make them firm. Light loam, leaf soil, 
and sand will be asuitable compost, but if must be sifted so as to 
press closely against the cuttings. The bed in which they are 
to be struck should be made level, and the cuttings put in rows 
about 2 inches apart, and afterwards watered sufficient to settle 
the soil about them. Many thousands can be put-in in a day if 
needed. They must be protected from frost, and after being 
rooted exposed to air and sunshine; but before that they must 
not be allowed to flag from the effects of sun, or they go off. 
They are not subject to suffer from damp, but moisture rather 
favours their rooting. I sprinkle my cuttings every morning, 
and if they are put in properly not one in a hundred will fail to 
root. In the spring the points of each shoot must be taken out, 
which will canse them to produce side shoots. Attention must 
be given to the timely thinning-out of the plants, for if they 
are allowed to grow thickly together the shoots run up weakly, 
and the plants never recover their compactness. The plants 
which are taken out may be planted in another bed or potted, 
and all of them will be ready for planting out in spring before 
any other bedding plants. 

Old plants of Calceolarias, if taken up and potted and placed 
in a cold frame, will pass through the winter safely, and in 
spring they will produce fine large bunches of yellow flowers 
which will prove very useful and ornamental. The plants will 
need manure water at flowering time. i 

Chrysanthemums are now coming on quickiy, and if the buds 
are plentiful it will be well to thin out some of the smallest, 
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which improves the size of the flowers. The plants need plenty 
of water daily to preserve the leaves in @ fresh green state. 

Trees, shrubs, and evergreens may now be transplanted, and 
one general rule does for all. For every plant a hole should be 
dug out wide enough for the roots to be spread out freely, placing 
the soil carefully among them and treading it in well. After- 
wards give a copious watering sufficient to penetrate all the soil, 
and fasten the trees to stakes to secure them against winds.— 
Tuomas REcorp. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

WE have now finished gathering Apples and Pears, and have 
them all arranged on the shelves in the fruit room. Some of 
the latest sorts would hang upon the trees until the middle of 
November or later; but it is not desirable to allow them to do 
so, even if there was no possibility of their being injured by 
frost. Fruit that is intended for use during the spring months 
(and some of it may be preserved up to midsummer) should first 
be placed in an airy room, and spread out as carefully as possible. 
Here it ought to lie for a few weeks, and by that time some will 
have decayed, and should be removed as soon as possible to 
prevent the decay spreading. The fruit should then be re- 
moved to a cool cellar where frost cannot gain access, or a cool 
fruit room where the sun does not shine on it would be equally 
well adapted for the purpose. Many persons may not have all 
the above conveniences. It is well to note that a room with 
windows facing south, and the walls only 9 inches thick, is very 
well for ripening fruit off when its season is near at hand; but 
such a room is about the worst place for late fruit, Apples espe- 
cially in such a room shrivelling prematurely. 

There are various methods of preserving Apples in a sound 
plump condition for late dessert purposes. 1 once saw some 
fine well-kept specimens exhibited by a clergyman at a pro- 
vincial exhibition in Scotland in early summer or late spring. 
They were much admired, and were the objects of considerable 
attention at the time. They had been placed in fresh moss 
clean and slightly damped. The late Mr. Knight, who gave 
considerable attention to the keeping of fruit, considered the 
following mode the mostsuccessful. Harthen vessels, each con- 
taining about a gallon, were used. ach fruit was surrounded 
with paper, and the vessels were placed one over the other, the 
space between the top of one and the base of another being filled 
with a cement composed of two parts of the curd of skimmed 
milk and one of lime to perfectly exclude air. The vessels were 
placed in a dry cold situation where there was little change of 
temperature. He also found the merits of the Pears to be 
greatly increased by their being taken from the vessels and plac- 
ing them ina warm room for about ten days before they were 
wanted foruse. Ihave kept fruit well by placing each separately 
in paper and packing it in boxes, filling up the interstices with 
fine dry sand. 

Many persons keep Gooseberries and Currants by placing nets 
or mats over them. It is necessary to remove the protectors 
on fine days, to remove all decaying leaves or mouldy berries. 
When the bushes have become dry, mat or net them up again. 
Birds, mice, and other depredators make strenuous efforts to 
get at the fruit. Trap the mice, and see that the birds do not 
tind their way through the coverings. 

No time should be lost in preparing ground for fruit trees. If 
the soil is not in good condition it ought to be trenched at least 
2 feet deep if the nature of the ground will admit of it. When 
the trees were planted at Loxford Hall the ground was very 
poor and had never been trenched. Trenching was done in No- 
vember, and the trees were planted at once, placing some good 
maiden loam round the roots of each tree. They made fine 
healthy growth the next season, and in October the borders were 
again trenched and the trees replanted. As the operation was 
proceeded with a barrowload of loam was placed around the 
roots of each tree. This was necessary, as the ground had been 
planted with fruit trees for nearly, if not more than, half a 
century. A very liberal supply of manure was also worked-in 
with the soil, but not placed in contact with the roots, and the 
results have been very satisfactory. 

Pruning of wall, espalier, and other trees may be proceeded 
with, and digging and trenching should be done at once. There 
is nothing like having all work forward when the weather 
permits. 

e PINE HOUSES. 

This is excellent weather for ripening fruit; very little arti- 
ficial heat being required. The ventilators can be opened toa 
considerable extent by day, and may be closed early in the 
afternoon, leaving the top lights down about half an inch all 
night. Some little judgment is necessary as to the proper 
amount of water to be applied to the roots of the plants, as well 
as to what is allowed to evaporate in thehouse. Ifa Pine plant 
is in good condition and sufficiently moist at the roots when the 
fruit begins to change colour, probably no more water will be 


required until the fruit is quite ripe. During the dull cold days 
on winter very little water is required to the roots of fruiting 
ines. 

If it has not already been done, all the plants should be 
arranged in their winter quarters. The fruiters in different 
stages require a night temperature of 65° all through the winter 
months, and a bottom heat of from 85° to 90°. The best winter 
Pine, taking all points into consideration, is the Smooth-leaved 
Cayenne. It must yield the palm for flavour to the Black 
Jamaica, but this last-named variety is not to be depended upon 
to start into fruit just when it is wanted, and the fruit is very 
often not more than half the size of the Cayenne. Charlotte 
Rothschild sometimes throws a noble fruit, but often disfigurec 
by having an overgrown crown. Those plants intended to start 
early next season are now at rest; very little water is applied to 
the roots, and the night temperature is 55°. By far the best 
variety for early forcing is the Queen, and it is the best sort to 
grow for market purposes. Good Queens weighing from 3 to 
5 lbs. will generally fetch about 6s. a pound on the average. 

Many persons keep the succession plants growing-on all 
through the winter months, but as a rule this is neither neces- 
sary nor desirable. Growth made at the “dead” of winter is 
of the palest unhealthy green. The plants will be at rest if the 
night temperature is kept at 55° and they do not receive much 
water at the roots. We admit air as freely as possible. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY, 
Chrysanthemums have all been placed indoors. Most of the 
plants had been attacked by mildew, but this was destroyed by 
dusting the leaves with flowers of sulphur. There are many 
Specifics warranted and patented to destroy this pest; probably 
most of them will answer their purpose, but nothing else is 
necessary except sulphur pure and simple. It may either be 
used by dusting or mixing the powder with soft-soapy water. 
The mixture may be applied with a syringe, or if the plants can 
be dipped in the solution so much the better. When there is 
green fly on the plants it must be destroyed by fumigating. 
Damp is very injurious to the large blooms intended for exhi- 
bition, the outer petals become mouldy, and decay soon spreads 
amongst them. The decaying petals must be promptly removed, 
and the house should be freely aired. Care must also be taken 
that no water is spilled when applying it to the plants. Speci- 
men plants are being trained into shape either for exhibition or 
for decorative purposes. The Pompon varieties do not require 
to have the flowers supported by sticks, but the large-flowered 
section must have each bloom supported, and good culture is 
recognised when there is a sufficient groundwork of healthy 
green leaves to almost hide the stems and sticks, and to prevent 
one seeing into the centre of the plants. If specimens of the 
highest merit are intended they should be placed quite near 
the glass, have plenty of light and air, and not be crowded with 
other plants. 5 

We have potted the Hyacinths and Tulips. Many of the roots 
were making signs of growth, either by pushing-out from the 
crowns or by emitting roots from the base. It cannot but be 
injurious to the bulbs and to the future strength of the plants to 
allow much growth before potting or planting them. 

Green fly made an appearance on stage Pelargoniums, tree or 
perpetual-flowering Carnations, and other plants in the green- 
house. Fumigation with tobacco smoke was resorted to at once. 
It is very desirable to destroy ail the aphis tribe on its first 
appearance, or even if none are seen on the plants at this seasou 
fumigating two or three times at intervals of three days is 
desirable. We have been training hardwooded plants as oppor- 
tunity offered. 

FLOWER GARDEN. , 

We have been clearing-off the summer bedding plants in order 
that the beds may be planted with Wallflowers and other plants 
for spring flowering. Beds of Pelargoniums grown for their 
foliage, and plants such as Iresine, &c., look better now than 
they have done at any time during the summer; but it is not 
safe to leave out any plants of this kind after this date. It is. 
now time that all the spring-flowering plants were in their 
places, so that they may be established before the weather be- 
comes colder. Yi 

Auriculas have been removed into a sunny position. They 
are liable to suffer from damp if the decaying leaves are not 
removed. In watering great care is necessary to prevent the 
leaves being wet. Carnations and Picotees have been potted 
and also placed in frames, the pots being plunged to the rims in 
cocoa-nut fibre refuse. Pinks planted out abouta month ago are 
now well established and growing freely. 

Roses are giving us some very fine flowers; they ara very 
large and more highly coloured than usual.—J. Doveuas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Charles Turner, Royal Nurseries, Slough.— Catalogue of 
Roses, Fruit Trees, EHvergreens, Climbers, dc. 

D. McKenzie & Son, The Nurseries, Cromarty and Tain, N.B. 
—List of Transplanted Forest and Fruit Trees, Shrubs, &c. 
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Eugéne Verdier, fils ainé, 37, Rue Clisson, Gare d’Ivry, Paris. 
—Catalogue of Gladioli, Roses, Peonies, &c. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SECRETARIES Will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


ELIVERPOOL (Chrysanthemums). November 2nd. Mr. R. Wilson Ker, 6, 
Basnett Street, Church Street, Hon. Sec. 

JERSEY (St. HELIER’s) (Chrysanthemums). November 8th. Col. H. Howell, 
Hon. Sec. 


SourH BERMONDsEY (Chrysanthemums). November 18th and 14th. Mr. D. 
Jewiss, Rosedale Arms, Rosebury Street, Bermondsey, Sec. 
NORTHAMPTON (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 


Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 

WIMBLEDON (Chrysanthemums). November 15thand16th. Mr. P. Appleby, 
5, Linden Cottages, Hon. Sec. 

Brixton Hot (Chrysanthemums), 
finch, Sec. 

LOUGHBOROUGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). 
West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 


November 17th and 18th. Mr. G. Gold- 


November 21st. Mr. John 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“,* All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF GARDENERS (C. C.).—They are given in the 
“ Horticultural Directory,’ which may be had by post from our office for 2s. 3d. 


Namine Fruits anD Puants (R. B.).—When we omit any it is because we 
do not recognise them. 


SrovE FOR GREENHOUSE.—‘N. C.” wishes to be informed of one that does 
not cause a disagreeable smell in the house, and will continue burning 
throughout the night. 


MADRESFIELD CouRT GRAPES (Reason).—No box has been received. 


TRANSPLANTING A LARGE RHODODENDRON (An Old Subscriber).—Rhodo- 
dendrons possess stich an abundance of roots that no special preparation is 
required for the transplantation of the largest specimens; only take care to 
secure as large a ball of soil about the roots as is practicable, and you may 
remove it at once or at any favourable time onwards to the spring. 


VIRGINIAN CREEPER FOR COVERING A House (Idem).—For a very lofty 
building the large-leaved strong-growing variety Ampelopsis hederacea ia best, 
for it will attain a height of 50 feet and cover an area of 1000 square feet of 
wall surface in five years if planted in good soil—a rich loam—and carefully 
trained. For lesser heights, say of 20 or 30 feet, we altogether prefer the 
more elegant and compact growth of Ampelopsis Veitchii. The foliage of 
this kind, however, changes to a deep bronzy purple, and is less brilliant in 
colour than A. hederacea. 


HYBRID PERPETUAL GARDEN Rosss (Mrs. Holmes).—Reds : Alfred Colomb, 
Dupuy Jamaiv, Madame Victor Verdier, Senateur Vaisse, Dr. Andry, Duchesso 
de Caylas, President Thiers, Marie Baumann, Etienne Levet, and Comtesse 
d@’Oxford. Dark and Crimson: Charles Lefebvre, Duke of Wellington, Duke 
of Edinburgh, Fisher Holmes, Louis Van Houtte, Maréchal Vaillant, Pierre 
Notting, Prince Camille de Rohan, Xavier Olibo, and Frangois Louvat. 
Rose: John Hopper, Thorin, Victor Verdier, Madame G. Schwartz, Madame 
Thérése Levet, Annie Laxton, Francois Michelon, Marquise de Castellane, 
Za Ville de Lyon, and a Duchesse de Morny. Pink: Berthe Baron, Elie 
Morel, Monsieur Noman, Gloire de Vitry, Emilie Hausburg, Abel Grand, 
Comtesse de Chabrillant, Marguerite de St. Amand, Lyonnais,and Madame 
Clert. Light: Baronne de Rothschild, La France, Madame Noman, Boule 
de Neige, Madame Lacharme, Mdlle. Bonnaire, Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier, 
Sophie Coquerel, Bessie Johnson, and Gloire de Dijon (Tea-scented). 


Compost For Puants (EH. J. T.).—Stephanotis floribunda—equal parts of 
fibrous loam and sandy fibrous peat, with a fourth part of leaf soil and a 
sixth part of silver sand. Euphorbia jacquinieflora—light fibrous loam three 
parts, with a part each of leaf soil and sandy peat, and a sixth part of silver 
sand. Hoya bella—light fibrous loam and sandy turfy loam in equal parts, 
with a fourth of pounded bricks or broken pots and a sixth part of pieces of 
charcoal and silver sand. Clerodendron—fibrous loam three parts, two parts 
‘sandy peat, and a part each of old cow dung or leaf soil, some pieces of 
charcoal, and silver sand. 


RED-FLOWERING SrovE CLiurmBeR (Idem).—Passiflora princeps has very 
persistent foliage and long cymes of flowers. It has never been out of flower 
with us for the last five years. Ipomcea Horsfalliz, deep rose, is very fine 
about this time, and Combretum grandiflorum has scarlet flowers, and flowers 
in summer, usually during May and June. We prefer the Passiflora. 

CLIMBERS FOR NoRTH WALL (Idem).—Besides the Ivies, which are first- 
rate, you may plant Ampelopsis hederacea, A. Veitchii, and Clematis vitalba, 
with Jasminum nudifloram, which are all deciduous. : 

CARNATION AND PINES FOR WINTER-FLOWERING (N. C.).—We presume 
the plants are well established in pots, and in a forward state. All they 
require is a light airy house, and a temperature of 50° to 65° by day, and 50° 
at night. The Pinks to be introduced to such a house from an ordinary 
greenhouse early in November, and a few plants subsequently at intervals of 
about three weeks to keep up a succession of flowers; then be kept near the 
glass, have air freely in mild weather, and be duly supplied with water. 

EVERGREEN AND Decipuous SHRUBS FOR A SMALL GARDEN (Idem),— 
Evergreen :—Aucuba japonica maculata, Buxus elegantissima, Holly (gold 


and silver-variegated), Viburnum tinus hirtum (Black-leaved Laurustinus), 
Berberis Darwinii, Yucca recurva, Rhododendron in variety, Andromeda 
floribunda, and Kalmia latifolia. Those, except the Yucca, may all be cut 
into form as they become too large, and in that way be kept compact. 
Conifers, which are best for the lawn, are—Abies excelsa and A. clanbrasi- 
liana, Biota (Thuja) orientalis aurea, B. orientalis elegantissima, Cupressus 
Lawsoniana compacta, C. Lawsoniana erecta viridis, Juniperus chinensis, its 
golden variety (J. chinensis aurea) being very beautiful, Retinospora pisifera, 
Taxus adpressa stricta, T. baccata elegantissima, Thujopsis borealis com- 
pacta, and if room for a tall specimen, Pinus cembra. Deciduous shrubs 
are—Cotoneaster Simmonsii, *Cydonia japonica and var. candidissima, 
*Deutzia crenata flore-pleno, D. gracilis, *Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
*Syringa persica incisa, S. persica alba, *S. rubra insignis, *Pmonia Moutan 
var., *Philadelphus naaus, *Ribes sanguineum flore-pleno, Spirea arimfolia, 
*S. ulmifolia, Rhus Cotinus, * Viburnum dentatum, *Weigela amabilis and its 
white variety, *W. rosea, W. rosea Madame Conturier, and *Azalea pontica 
var. he too many deciduous shrubs are named select those distinguished by 
an asterisk. 


TSP ALIEE Rows (J. E.).—They should be about 6 feet apart, being 5 feet 
high. 

ASPHALTE FoR VINE BorpeEr (Vitis)—A good authority tells us that he 
knew the bottom of a Vine border rendered impervious with aspbalte, without 
any injury to the Vines planted and grown on it for several years sub- 
sequently. 

ADIANTUM FARLEYENSE (E. B. G.).—It is a native of Barbadoes and re- 
quires a stove temperature, 


BENZOLINE FoR DesTRoyING Scate (A. B. P.).—As it answered so well on 
the Maréchal Niel Rose, we think it might be used for the same purpose on 
Camellias and other plants. Try it on one specimen, and then you will have 
the best tutor—experience. 


Toserous BeGonras (Old Subscriber).—Your “ tubers” recently received 
are, we presume, in a dormant state. Place them in very sandy soil and 
keep through the winter in a greenhouse where the temperature is not below 
40°. The pots should not be placed ona dry airy stage, or the tubers would 
become too much shrivelled. A rather damp floor would be preferable on 
which to place the pots, or they might be syringed occasionally to prevent 
the soil becoming dust-dry. In the spring when the tubers show signs of 
growth pot them in a compost of loam, leaf soil, and sand, and place them 
in a gentle heat, such as is afforded by a Cucumber frame, subsequently 
removing them to the greenhouse as the plants attain growth. 


House For Rosss (J. B.).—Your idea is a good one. You could not 
have anything better than a span-roofed house, with about 2 feet of brick- 
work above ground, and 3 feet of side lights, the width inside between 
the walls being 9 feet, having a border on both sides of the wall upon which 
the pots could be placed; but we should prefer to have the Roses planted 
out, and in that case we should have a fout more of side lights and a foot less 
of brickwork. At least a square yard of space should be allotted to each 
plant, so that your house will need to be as many yards in length as you 
have plants on the side, but less space will suffice for a time. The borders 
should be 3 feet wide, with a pathway up the centre of the same width, over 
which you can have trained at about a foot from the glass the vigorous- 
growing Roses as Maréchal Niel. It will be necessary to provide plenty of 
ventilation, having the site lights to open the whole length of the house. 
Tea-scented Roses a3 you propose would be the most eligible, but you will 
need to have a gentle warmth in severe weather—a 2-inch hot-water pipe 
along the sides of the house would be sufficient. 


GRAFTING TRICOLOR PELARGONIUMS UPON Zonats (E. D. L.).—It is per- 
formed in the ordinary manner, both by whip or tongue-grafting, cleft or 
wedge-grafting, and not unfrequently by saddle-grafting. We think side -graft- 
ing most preferable, leaving a leaf upon the shoot operated on so a3 to attract 
the sap. The modus operandi cannot well be described without illustrations, 
which are given in the “Science aad Practice of Gardening.” The plants 
after grafting require to be kept close, moist, and warm. Inarching is & 
certain method of operation. 

SropPinc WALLFLOWERS AND ASTERS (Linda).—If the Wallflowers are 
stopped now they will not flower well in spring. These and many other 
plants are made leggy by allowing them to grow too thickly. They should 
be pricked-off when large enough to handle, and with plenty of room in au 
open situation they;will be dwarf and well-furnished. Asters are not stopped, 
but they are grown-on slowly, and not drawn-up weakly by too close and 
warm an atmosphere in their early stages. 

Kerrinc Grapes in Late Vinery (C. H. J.).—If you will read ‘‘ Doings 
of the Week,” you will find the information you require. The other question 
has been answered in a previous number. 

FRurrinc Youne Vines (D. W.).—We advise you to cut the canes of the 
permanent Vines back to 3 feet from the base of the rafters. Each cane, if 
strong and well ripened, will bear two or three bunches next season without 
any injury to the Vines. 

MinpEW oN VINES (Irish Subscriber).—If Vine borders are in good con- 
dition, and the vinery is sufficiently ventilated, this parasite wili not attack 
the Vines. Placing sulphur on the paths would do no good, nor would it 
on the hot-water pipes unless the fumes were thrown off by the pipes being 
heated to a considerable extent. You had better dust the affected parts with 
flowers of sulphur as soon as the mildew appears. — At the same time Keep up 
a night temperature of 65°, with as much ventilation as possible. 


Sowinc SEEDS oF Litres (A. B.).—The seeds remain long in the ground 
before they germinate, You might sow in Marchin a gentle bottom heat, 
or now, and place the pot in a greenhouse. J 

Grapes BEcomina Movupy (J. J.).—No doubt the damp weather is the 
cause of this, aggravated in your case by the want of ventilation in the front 
of the house. Cut-out the mouldy berries as soon as they are perceived, to 
prevent decay spreading to the others. i 

DestRoyine InsKcts (R. S.).—Thrips may be destroyed by famigating 
with tobacco smoke on two or three consecutive nights, repeating the doses 
in three weeks, when other insects will be hatched. The Vines, stages, and 
woodwork of the house should also be thoroughly washed (when the Vine 
are pruned), with strong soapy water, dissolving 3 or 4 ozs. of soft seap in 
each gallon of water, and applying it when hot, removing any plants out of 
the way of the hot solution. The walls should also be limewashed, mixing 
in the wash some flowers of sulphur. ‘This thorough cleaning will also 
greatly check the red spider, which may be further prevented from doing 
injury by frequent syringings and the maintenance of a moist atmosphere 
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in the house. For the present fumigate and afterwards syringe, and then 
when the leaves fall from the Vines give the thorough cleansing as advised. 

HYACINTHS AFTER FLOWERING (Idem).—As soon as the flowers fade remove 
the spikes and place the plants in a frame and attend to them by watering, so 
as to perfect healthy foliage, and when this shows signs of ripening withhold 
water. When the foliage has died down the bulbs may be removed from the 
soil and preserved in a cool place until September, when they may be planted 
in the garden or potted. They will not produce spikes equal to those from 
imported bulbs. yet will be attractive and useful. The great point to aim at 
is to keep the foliage fresh as long as possible after the Hyacinths have 
ceased flowering. 

Names OF Fruits (J. Woodlijfe).—2, Nelson’s Glory; 4, Minchall Crab; 
the others not recognised. (J. Beck).—l, Alfriston; 2, Bedfordshire Found- 
ling; 8, Claygate Pearmain; 4, London Pippin. Pears: 1, Marie Louise; 
2, Bergamotte Cadette; 3, Triomphe de Jodoigne. 

Names oF Prants (J. S. W.).—We cannot recognise plants from leaves 
only. (——).—Anemone vitifolia and Anemone alba are not the same. 
Anemone Fonorine Jobert is the same as Anemone japonica alba. It is 
one of the finest of all hardy autumn-flowering herbaceous plants. (W.D. H.). 
—The glaucous-leaved plant is Sedum Sieboldii, a hardy evergreen, native of 
Japan. No one could name a Rose from such a specimen. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONICLE. 


THEH- BLOT ON THE CRYSTAL PALACE PRIZE 
-LIST. 


WE have purposely waited until the Crystal Palace entries 
have been closed a week before referring to the subject of what 
appears to us a repeated mistake. By thus having waited we 
can in no way be said to damage the class in question by 
anything we are going to say, still we feel we cannot let the 

. subject pass without one word of remonstrance, 

We allude to the class for untrimmed birds at the coming 
Crystal Palace Show. After the tumult and warfare connected 
with the subject in bygone months, we did hope that on this 
occasion, in mere justice to the main body of exhibitors, the 
title of the class weuld have been differently worded. This 
year, however, as last year, the title runs, ‘‘ Any other variety 
(not Game) not trimmed or plucked in any way.” Last year, how- 
ever, we found on the top of the class in the catalogue the words, 
“ Vulture-hocked birds are eligible in this class.” We considered 
this amusing, and could not help wondering for whose edifica- 
tion the words were printed. Not for the Judge, as he, we con- 
clade, would not have the catalogue while adjudicating; not 
for the exhibitors, as they wanted to know that interesting 
piece of information before they entered, and not afterwards. 
So if must have been for the critical public; but surely they 
would have had sense enough to see that a valture-hocked bird 
was eligible as much as any other bird shown honestly with 
any peculiar failing of its own. The class filled well last year, 
and made £10 10s. in entry fees, which, considering the first 
prize was a gift, placed a handsome balance to the good. If this 
was the reason of the repetition, very well, it is but natural that 
the promoters should look to their returns, and we can well 
understand their doing so in most cases ; but here we do think it 
a somewhat different case. Let anyone look at it in every possible 
way, and we fail to see how they can come to a different con- 
clusion to our own—namely, if an exhibitor shows in that class 
and in others, he affirms that his birds in the latter section are 
not honestly shown, while those in the untrimmed class are. 
We can understand it in no other way, and we hope that our 
chief exhibitors have this year avoided the class which we call 
the blot on the otherwise brilliant escutcheon of the Crystal 
Palace Show. 

We have been told that the Committee kept to this class under 
its old name in mere bravado, because the class succeeded last 
year in spite of opposition ; but this we will not believe, and we 
think even now the managing powers must have some under- 
lying reason which is not so far apparent to us. Now, all know 
the value of hocked birds in Brahmas and Cochins for breeding 
purposes ; had the class consequently been for “ vulture-hocked 
Asiatics” we would have welcomed it warmly, though these 
sre frequently ugly birds, which, invaluable as they are for some 
purposes, are best kept at home. Still, the class would have 
been more definite, and would have been well patronised we 
feel sure. We would not on any account wish to be misunder- 
stood. We have had no conversation on the subject with any- 
one, and simply write in the interests, as we consider them, of 
all poultry exhibitors. It would delight us very much to hear 
that even now the class was to be confined to vulture-hocked 
birds, and perhaps to Spanish, and with a very little corre- 
spondence with those who have already entered this might still 
be done.. We know how the subject was talked over last year, 
and how visitors criticised the ‘perfectly natural” birds, and 
wondered how so many scores and scores of other specimens 
were allowed to be exhibited in any way different to the state 
nature had given them. We think it is a pity that this should 
be so; and for this reason, and this only, do we take the subject 
up to-day, to touch upon it afterwards no more. Perhaps, 
however, we feel this nomenclature the more because there 


ig another grievance which is not remedied this year. Woe 
allude to the system of wanting all pens to come in single 
baskets; but we will not say much of this to-day, as all our 
readers know our feelings in this matter ; and since such a mass 
of well-conducted shows now permit the use of the double baskets, 
which tend to so greatly increase their entries, proof of no other 
sort is needed to point out the wishes and feelings of the great 
body of exhibitors. The enormous entries at Oxford this week 
show us that chickens abound, and many of them of good quality ; 
80 in spite of the one foul quartering on this national coat ot 
poultry arms, we once more hope to see the catalogue with 
four thousand entries and over.—W. 


OUR DUTY TO OUR FOUR-FOOTED AND 


FEATHERED NEIGHBOURS.—No. 2. 


“ He that doth the Ravens feed, 
Yea, providentially caters for the Sparrow.” 
Shakspeare’s ‘‘ 4s You Like It.” 

Berore leaving the subject of the fens and birds that were 
there, let me notice how a name of a great king who reigned in 
this country, and over Denmark and Norway as well, is preserved 
by alittle bird. I allude to one of the Sandpipers, the ‘‘ Trings, 
Canutus.” This bird is called commonly the Knot. It was a 
favourite dish of Canute, Kiug of England; he who reproved 
his courtiers on the seashore. The bird was first called the 
Knute, then the Knont, and in process of time the Knot. Canute 
was aman of great ability and vast power, but all has passed 
away; his name preserved by an anecdote, and kept up by 2 
little bird! A just process of reasoning may trace the bird to 
the king, and prove that there was such a king and so named. 
He little thought when feasting on his favourite dish of ash- 
coloured Sandpipers, that this insignificant long-legged slender 
bird before him would preserve his name. Such is fame, and so 
preserved. London arabs whisper to each other at the sight of 
a policeman, ‘‘ Here’s a bobby coming.” O, shade of the great 
Siz-Robert Peel! that nickname makes your name known to this. 
generation. Who scarcely, but for it, would remember you? for 
the statesman’s name, like the actor’s, is in all men’s mouths 
when alive, but is little remembered when dead. Another, and 
yet another actor comes on either stage, and ‘he too plays his 
part” and vanishes. 

I have now come thus farin my reasoning. Birds and beasts at 
first abounded or rather super-abounded; man killed them for 
food, and to prevent their eating up his food. Presently it came 
to pass that man’s weapons became weapons of precision, and 
were terribly fatal to the life of beast and bird. No longer the 
blundering oft-failing bow and arrow, but the deadly gun came 
into use against bird and beast life. Then, in addition there is 
that love of destruction—of taking life, strongly developed in 
some men. Such cannot see a number of Rooks sailing in the 
air but long for a gun to killsome of them. These destructive 
men were when boys great robbers of nests; they could not see 
a bird on a bough but they must stoop and pick up @ stone to 
killit with. The prettiest Chaftinch whistling its May-day song 
was not the whit more secure than a chirping Sparrow. ‘‘ Kill, 
kill,” is the cry of such. A little later the boy becomes the 
hedge-popper; not a Finch, not a Linnetis safe. One moment 
it is a thing of beauty—bright-plumaged and happy as its little 
full heart can contain, all its fulness, Jove, and life, and enjoy- 
ment; the next a little mangled heap of misery—wing-broken, 
Plood sorted, legssmashed. Oh! for very pity rush up and wring 
its neck. 

The French sarcasm has some point, I fear, evenyet. ‘‘ Happy 
Englishman !—it’s a fine day, go out and kill something.” Doesa 
rare or curious bird appear it is sure to be killed, be it Bustard, 
or white Swallow, or cream-coloured Blackbird. There are 
plenty of imitators of Charles IX. of France, who cry out “ kill, 
kill,” and join in the killing. Nor are the other sex wholly free 
from blame in this matter of the threatened extermination of 
small birds. In the last century there was a fashion for feather 
work, and the bright blue feathers of the Jay’s wing were 
specially prized. The poor birds would have been unknown to 
us now-a-days save by pictures, only the fashion changed. 
Fashion! oh, Fashion! Sidney Smith called the three per 
cents. the greatest fools on earth, from, I suppose, their change- 
ableness at any breath of rumour. He might have instanced 
the more fickle goddees called Fashion, now dressing her votaries. 
in balloon-like petticoats, and then a few years after, as now, in 
such skimpy garments that going up a flight of stairs is an im- 
Possibility. But these fashions only regard the inconvenience. 
of the wearers and punish their devotees. But there is another 
fashion, that of ladies wearing stuffed specimens of small birds, 
even English birds, in their hats—birds such as Goldfinches, Chaf- 
finches, and the like; yea, I have even beheld a Robin there. If 
this fashion continue it will lead to something like an extermi- 
nation of some of our prettiest and most innocent songsters. 
Its effect upon Goldfinches is such that « bird-dealer now gives 
2s. 6d. to any boy who brings him one, whereas 6d. used to be 


the regular price. 
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Simple carelessness of taking life is in the boy, and some 
men, who aresaid to loveagun! You like shooting, young man, 
do you, and your means do not allow you to be a sportsman ? 
Go, then, and join a volunteer corps and shoot for a prize, but do 
not harm God’s harmless creatures. There is a sacredness as 
well as a beanty in life, which must not be invaded save for a 
good cause. You must not kill ‘‘all for the pleasure of making 
a little noise.” This low sport should be frowned down upon 
dy all thoughtful people. Pwnch, whose instincts are always 
healthy, gave, I remember, some years since, a fancy picture 
of the chairman or first-prizeman of a Sparrow club, and ’twas 
the very likeness of a snob indeed. Sometimes cruelty is simply 
the result of ignorance, as in the Sussex gamekeeper, who 
always shot the Cuckoos because he thought they turned into 
Hawks in the winter. This good man had clearly no idea of 
the migration of birds, but had a queer notion of ciaws to think 
that the innocently-shaped foot of the Cuckoo could be changed 
into the talons of the Hawk. Another instance of the cruelty of 
ignorance came to my knowledge. A gardener used to walk 
about armed with a club, with which to pound and smash frogs 
and toads, wholly ignorant that a toad in a cucumber frame is 
treasured by many gardeners as a true friend. I think nothing 
more repulsive to kindly human feelings can be imagined than 
aman going about smashing into pulp harmless and even useful 
creatures. Victor Hugo has a fine passage descriptive of cruelty 
to a poor toad that happened to be in a public path :— 

““A man who chanced to pass descried the brute, 
And shudd@’ring, crush’d its head beneath his foot. 
Then came four schoolboys, cheerful as the sky, 
Giddy with hope and sport, and spirits high; 
Loud, free, and happy; how get through the day, 
Save by tormenting weak things in their way ? 
The toad was crawling slowly, seeking shade, 

The children spied it out and shouting ran, 
‘Here, let us kill the nasty thing,’ they said. 

And since he’s ugly hurt him all we can.’ 

* The vicious thing, he foams!’ the children roar, 
At every blow the froth starts more and more. 
Head crushed, eye hanging, one leg torn away, 
Through grass and briar he forced his wretched way. 
The children, rosy-cheeked and flaxen-haired, 
Said ’twas the finest sport they ever shared, 
Talked all at once; at last devised to throw 

A good large stone to give the final blow.” 


Then comes a poor wretched ass with his heavy cartload. The 
children watch to see the wheel crush the poor toad, but the 
poor suffering ass, despite the driver’s shouts and blows, 

“‘ Stiffened his bleeding muscles ’gainst the load, 
And turned the wheel aside and spared the toad.” 


The children notice this— 
* Then one small hand the stone it held let fall, 
And of those children, one—he tells the story— 
Heard sounding from the great sky’s arch of glory, 
A voice that said, ‘Be merciful to all.’” 


Would that such words could ring in the ear of every child 
when about to injure or needlessly take the life of any bird or 
Deast.— WILTSHIRE ReEcTorR. 


EXHIBITORS OF WHITE FOWLS 


SHovuLp bear in mind the effect of sunlight upon white 
plumage. Such birds as are designed for the autumn and winter 
exhibitions should be cooped or penned where they are shielded 
from the strong glare of the mid-day sun, and where they cau- 
not wallow in any clayey soil. A clean dust bath of sand and 
ashes is best for health and looks. 

The penning should begin with the growth of the feathers 
after moulting. The yellowish tinge given by a@ strong light 
will be found almost impossible to remove after once appearing ; 
and there is no time when the plumage is more susceptible to 
ehange of colour than in the early stages of growth, while the 
feather is yet soft. 

The difficulty of cleansing soiled plumage is well known; and 
with a very little ordinary care and precaution the necessity of 
this measure may be spared.—(Pet-Stock Bulletin.) 


AGRICULTURAL HALL POULTRY SHOW. 


Spanish commenced the poultry classes (twenty-five entries). 
The mild weather has undoubtedly conduced in a great measure 
to the forward condition of the birds. First a pen of fine-grown 
chickens, but a little coarse in quality. The cock’s comb upon 
elose inspection we fancied had been very skilfully sliced at the 
back, apparently to lighten the weight and keep it perpendicular. 
This should have deprived him at least of any post of honour. 
Second (628) a pen of coarse old birds. We could not under- 
stand this award, and thought the Judges must have intended 
the award for the next pen (3638), a fair pair of chickens, belong- 
ing to the same owner. Pen 362 a fine cockerel, and honestly 
shown, and we should have liked to have seen him in the first 
position. Quite half a dozen pens that were passed over by the 


Judges we thought deserved cards. Pen 342 (Jones) a beautiful 
pullet, one of the best in the class, with a fair cockerel ; pen 341 
(Hewes) a cockerel of good quality, but very young; pen 347 
and pen 349 good old birds, out of condition, but better than the 
second-prize pen. We noticed two or three pens in this class 
with cut combs. In common justice it should be understood, 


‘if this is to be allowed, then all can exhibit on an equality ; but 


it is most annoying and unfair for an exhibitor to find that he 
has cast a good-faced bird away through a falling comb, and 
then find another exhibitor has succeeded in obtaining a prize 
by lightening the weight of the comb with the scissors. 

Cochins —Buffs a good class. First a grand cock, hen fine, 
but slightly marked on the hackles; second good in colour; 
third also a fine pair. Pen 422 (Burnell), hen very good, cockerel 
beautiful in colour, but not well matched. 428 (Procter) a pretty 
pen, but small. Partridge.—Mrs. Tindal was easily first, hen 
well pencilled ; second, Lady Gwydyr. White.—First (Boissier) 
an exquisite pen. Pen 449, second rather leggy and wanting in 
shape; we should have placed Mrs. Tindal’s pen before it. 
Pen 448 (Fowler) a fine hen. f 

Brahmas.—Darks.—First (Mrs. Tindal) a good-coloured cock- 
erel, pullet well pencilled but small. Pen 474 (Lingwood) a 
grand cock; we considered him the best bird in the Show; his 
mate was not his equal, but she was a good hen. 456 (Newn- 
ham & Manby) a« well-marked pullet with many good points. 
Pen 471 (Ansdell) a fine old cock, not quite over his moult. 
Lights disappointed us very much. Pen 475 (Lingwood) first, 
cock badly twisted in the hackle; he reminded us very much 
of a Pouter Pigeon; in all other points he was the best in 
the class. Second (Saville), hen a little creamy, otherwise they 
would have been first. 480 (Petter) a good pair of chickens, but 
too young for exhibition. Mr. Breeze and Mr. Chawner, jun., 
exhibited some fair pens. 

Games.—Reds, first (Martin) a pen of most stylish Brown 
Reds in beautiful condition ; they were deservedly awarded the 
champion cup. Second (Hassell) a good-colour cockerel; tail a 
little too perpendicular. The Duckwing and Pile classes were 
quite up to the standard. 

Any other variety.—The ordinary classes being very restricted, 
this class contained an unusual combination. All varieties of 
Bantams were competing with Polands, Malays, and various 
breeds of large birds too numerous to mention. The winners 
deserved their prizes, but the selection was a great question of 
fancy. Several other pens might have been chosen without 
giving grounds of complaint. 


[We had not received the remainder of our reporter’s notes 
at the time of going to press.—EDs. | 

POULTRY.—SpanisH.—l, J. Walker. 2,G.J.Chilcott, 8,J.Pitt. Dorxrines. 
—Coloured.—l, V'scount Turnour. 2,J. Copple. 8,R. Cheesman. vhc, T. C. 
Burnell. dny other variety.—l, T. C. Burnell. 2, O. E. Cresswell 8, Hon. 
Mrs. Colville. Cocutns.—Buff —l, R. P. Percival. 2, A.J. Swindell. 8, Lady 
Gwydyr. vhc, H. Tomlinson. Partridge —l, Mrs. A. Tindal. 2, Lady 
Gwydyr. 8, E. Tudman. White—l, R. A. Boissier. 2, S. R. Harris. 8, R. 
Chase. Braumas.—Dark.—l, Mrs. A. Tindal. 2, HA. Lingwood. 8, Rev. J. D. 
Peake. vhe, Newnham & Manby. Light.—1, Horace Lingwood. 2, Capt. W. 
Savile. 8, T. A. Dean. Game.—Reds.—l, H. E. Martin. 4, T. Hassall. 8, T. 
Mason. Duckwings.—l, P. Dyson, 2, J. H. Staveley. 8, H. E. Martio. Any 
other variety.—1, H. Mason. 2 and 8, T. Burgess. HamBuRGHS.—Silver- 
pencilled —1, H. Beldon. 2 and 8, J. Webster. Silver-spangled.—l, Duke of 
Sutherland. 2,.Beldon. 8, J. Fielding. Gold-pencilled.—l, W. K. Tickner. 
2, Duke of Sutherland. 3, T. Lees. vhc, W. Anderson. Gold-spangled—l, J. 
Long. 2, A. Hyde. 3 and vhe, H. Beldon, CrEvE-C@urs—l, J. K. Fowler. 2, 
S. Vickery. 8, R. Park. Houpans.—l, R. B. Wood. 2, S. Thomas. 8, Mrs. 
Vallance. LEGHORNS.—White.—l, R. R. Fowler. 2,Miss Benham. 8, L. King. 
Brown.—1, F. L. Green. 2, A. Kitchen. 8, S. Bradbury. ANY OTHER 
VariEty.—l, H. Beldon. 2, Lady Gwydyr. 8, T. 
Norwoo1. Duckxs.—Aylesbury.—l, f. Sear. 2 and 3,J. K. Fowler. 
and 2, W. Evans. 8, H.S. Stott. vhc, E. Kendrick. Any other variety.—i, J. 
Walker. %,G.S. Sainsbury. Extra 2, W. Boutcher. 8,C. Horns. Extra 38,S 
Brown. vic, H. B. Smith. Turkeys.—l, Mrs. A. Mayhew. 2,J. Walker. 3, T 
Hepburv. GEEsE.—1, J. Stott. 2, J. K. Fowler. 8, J. Walker. vhc, Dr. E 
Snell, Hon. Mrs. Colville, H. Beldon, R. Gladstone. 5 


THE BRISTOL SHOW SCHEDULE. 


Tats year the Bristol schedule has come earlier than usual, 
and we find its dates arranged for the old Birmingham week. 
We heartily hope the time gained will bring Mr. Cambridge 
increased support. The old classes are much as usual, but we 
find some new classes in addition—namely, two for Black 
Cochins, two for White-crested Black Poles, one for Silkies, &c. ; 
and above all we are especially glad to see the variety Bantam 
classes better arranged. The entry fees remain the same, and 
in these days of increasing thom rather than diminishing them 
this is something to be thankful for. The poultry Judges are 
Messrs. Hewitt, Teebay, and J. H. Smith; the latter gentle- 
man has been especially engaged for the Game and the Game 
Bantams. Mr. Dixon was invited to help, but could not come. 
Mr. Cambridge writes to us to say he is quite prepared to obtain 
the services of a fourth poultry Judge it the entries necessitate 
the same. 4 “ 

In Pigeons the point cups are no more. We can imagine 
great rejoicing in the county and field pastures. The Judges 
are Mr. P. H. Jones and Mr. Charlton. In other respects the 
Pigeon classification is good, and the prizes liberal. There isa 
champion cup of £10 value for the best pen in the Show. The 
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Sarr eelare on the 7th of November, and we hope all will enter 
well.— 


A RETROSPECT. 


To-nicHt I look back over half a centary and find myself a 
romping ‘‘ wee callan” (a little boy), jumping amongst my 
father’s hives of bees, and courageously turning them up to 
see how their combs were being filled and when they would 
be ready for swarming. I was at an early age drawn into 
the mysteries of bee-keeping. Two generations of intelligent 
end successful bee-masters in his district have well-nigh passed 
#way since my juvenile days. I owe much to the past and 
those who were before me, for I had a pretty wide and com- 
prehensive experience amongst bees before I was fifteen years 
of age. In making this statement there is no boasting; the cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of my early days were favourable. 
Though it is more than forty years since I left the home of my 
youth, I have had something to do more or less with bees during 
these years. I have seen bee-keeping in Middlesex, Hertford- 
vhire, Oxfordshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, often 
in its most ancient phase, and sometimes in its most modern 
one. For more than twenty years after I came to England I 
could see no signs of advancement and success. The books 
that fell from the press had comparatively little weight or in- 
fluence; but now I am pleased to know that things have taken 
u turn, that bee-keeping is moving, in many places advancing ; 
and I earnestly hope and confidently expect that it will speedily 
become an uplifting power in many homes of the rural and 
working community. After this preamble I will review the 
S3ason of 1876 from an apiarian point of view. 

In Cheshire the season was very unfavourable until the 
middle of June. It could hardly be more unfavourable both for 
honey-gathering and breeding. Many hives all over the county 
and elsewhere died from their want of bees. From all I could 
hear I opine that more than half of the hives in England 
perished before brood was hatched in them. The autumn of 
1875 did not encourage the bees to hatch brood late, hence the 
span of their life was reached this spring before young bees 
were reared to take their places. -Some may have died from 
want of food, for the weather was so unfavourable in March, 
April, and May that bees had not a chance in this neighbourhood 
of gathering honey. For about the first time in my life I was 
discouraged an@ thoroughly tired of feeding my bees. I gave it 
ap for a time, very much to their injury and my loss. About 
the middle of June the weather became more favourable for 
honey-gathering, and the bees began to prosper. They collected 
honey rapidly, filled their hives with bees, and readily swarmed, 
though a month later than their usual time of swarming. Stock 
hives generally were heavy at the time of swarming, and the 
earliest swarms did pretty well for a while. The last half of 
Jaly and first half of August were unfavourable for bees in this 
part of the country. The bees that were taken to the moors 
had a few fine days from about the 12th to the 20th of August, 
but then the heather was not sufficiently in blossom and did not 
yield much honey. The best swarms in this neighbourhood 
rose to 70 and 80 lbs. each, one or two to 90 lbs., but the great 
bulk of swarms never approached that weight, and almost all 
second swarms and turn-outs were failures. The honey weather 
did not last a month altogether in this locality. Those who 
managed their bees on the non-swarming system have been 
most successful here, prebably elsewhere as well, for in late and 
short seasons swarms are placed at a disadvantage, and have an 
uphill battle to fight. This year the weather became unpro- 
pitious before the hives were filled with combs. 

From the East Riding of Yorkshire and other parts of England 
i hear that good harvests of honey have been obtained. In the 
south of England some excellent supers of honeycomb were 
filled. The products exhibited at the Bee-keepers’ Association 
féte, held this year at the Alexandra Palace, were highly satis- 
factory. At the Dundee Show some exhibitors appeared in good 
form. Their productions would tend to give a healthy impulse 
to bee-keeping in that, part of Scotland. The ‘‘ RENFREWSHIRE 
BEE-KEEPER ” has favoured the readers of this Journal with a 
statement of his astonishing success with a Stewarton hive this 
year. Mr. J. E. Briscoe of Albrighton has been equally success- 
fal with a Stewarton hive and Italian bees, as may be seen in 
last week’s Journal. My correspondent at Carluke, Mr. G. 
Henshilwood, writes that “the spring here was cold and back- 
ward for bees. Indeed, they lost all the fruit blossoms in spring, 
and that made them late in swarming; but towards the end of 
June and during the month of July we had some very warm 
days now and again, when the bees gathered honey very fast. 
An old stock that stood in my own garden was never above 
17 lbs. weight till the end of June, when I took a swarm from it. 
Two weeks after this it weighed 56lbs. Some of the first swarms 
at the end of the clover season weighed from 50 to 90 lbs. each. 
Qne at Crossford, belonging to Mr. Cadzow, rose to 105 Ibs., bat I 
was told that two swarms united in swarming and were hived 
together. On the moors the weather broke before the heather 
was wellin blossom. The average gain per hive on the moors 
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would be from 20 to 30 lbs. Many hives came home from the 
moors above 100 lbs. each. One at Crossford was 150lbs. You 
see the season has not been a bad one upon the whole; indeed, 
I may say that the bees had a better touch on the clover this 
year than they ever had before since I came to Carluke, twenty 
years ago. Our hives were all too heavy for keeping, so we took 
the honey from them, united the swarms in pairs, and fed them 
into stocks.” 

From the neighbourhood of New Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire, my 
friend Mr. George Campbell writes “that the spring was most 
unfavourable until the 22nd of June, when the summer weather 
set in and remained favourable for our favourites till the 20th 
of August, when they were entirely shut up for the season. My 
first swarm was obtained on the 29th of June, which, being 
sold previously, was sent off by rail the same night. My next 
swarm came off on the 2nd of July, and weighed 7} lbs. (bees 
alone), from the stock that yielded a swarm of 9 lbs. on the 9th 
of June last year. The swarm this year rose to 103 lbs. on the 
21st of August, having filled a hive 20 inches by 16inches. A 
cast from the same hive eleven days later rose to 57 lbs. This 
is my best result from one hive this year. I had three stocks 
over 100 lbs. each, the heaviest being 114 1bs.; but they were 
late in swarming. As young princesses were given to them 
twenty-four hours after swarming they gave no casts. Five of 
my stocks I did not intend to swarm were working in supers, 
but, as if by mutual consent, they all swarmed on the 17th of July, 
and three of the swarms alighted as one and were hived ina 
20-inch-by-16 skep. The bees alone weighed 16} lbs. and filled 
the hive. A 6-inch wooden eke was given to this hive, and was 
filled with combs in fourteen days. I then put on a half-filled 
super, which they filled in three days, putting 3 lbs. a-day into 
it. I put another half-filled super on the top of the first, as it 
was not all sealed though quite full, but instead of finishing it 
the bees took down all the honey init. The five stocks all gave 
casts, but as the season came abruptly to an end they did no 
good. Their combs will answer for starts to swarms next year. 
Throughout this district first swarms range from 36 to 80 lbs. 
only, owing to the lateness of swarming. Second swarms are 
generally worthless. I have heard of only one swarm beside 
my own that reached 100 lbs., so I conclude this season has not 
been equal to 1874.” My friend Mr. Shearer is gathering up the 
results of the Huntley district of Aberdeenshire.—A, PETTIGREW. 


BAR versus STRAW HIVES. 


I sHoutp be sorry if the supers exhibited by me at the Alex- 
andra Palace, containing 131} lbs. of honey, the product of one 
hive, were looked upon by the advocates of straw skeps as a 
proof of ‘‘what can be done with them when compared with 
bar-frame hives ;” or that the splendid supers from Mr. Cowan’s 
bar-frame hive should be compared with mine as the products 
of ‘wood versus straw.’ Let me at once say that in my opinion 
—an opinion by no means hastily formed—the advantages gained 
by the use of bar-frame hives are so great that straw skeps can- 
not be compared with them. Iam as rapidly as possible traus- 
ferring all my bees to the former hives; and those bar-frame 
hives which I had in use this summer gave me in proportion a 
greater weight of honey with half the trouble and annoyance 
than did closed straw hives. From swarms of the current year, 
placed in hives with alternate sheets of empty comb and guides 
of wax, in which five large combs had therefore to be built 
before supers had a chance of being entered, in three instances 
I took off two of Lee’s supers and a box of sections, the total 
weight from each hive being over 60 lbs. Into a bar-frame hive 
which I made with double glass walls I put a heavy swarm 
May 30th. Each of the ten frames had a plain guide sheet of 
wax an inch deep. In thirty days from the date of swarming 
this hive was filled from end to end with combs, all full of 
brood or sealed and unsealed honey. On the Ist of JulyI placed 
a box of sections with guides over this stock, and July litha 
bell-glass by its side. At the close of the honey season I took 
off the bell-glass and sections well filled and sealed, total weight 
421bs., leaving the stock hive with 50lbs. With Abbott’s “Little 
Wonder” I extracted from it close upon 20 lbs. of the purest 
liquid honey, and returned the combs, excepting some corner 
pieces which broke away. This hive and all my other frame 
hives are at this date filled with young bees, the surest promise 
of a good harvest next spring, weather permitting. 

My large Pettigrew skeps furnished me with powerful swarms, 
with which my bar-frame hives which I made during last winter 
were stocked. Two or three of these large straw hives reached 
the weight of from 70 to 90 lbs. But what an undertaking it 
was to get out the best honey! Most of it was stored at the 
top of the hives. Perhaps about 15 lbs. of good comb could be 
cut from the sides of each hive, but to get at the bulk of the 
honey the whole of the brood comb had to be cutout. What 
a waste would have been here if I had not had empty frames 
at hand into which I patched the dark pieces, and thus from 
two or three skeps took a quantity of run honey and stocked a 
bar-frame hive, into which the bees were thrown. Now, had 
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all those beautiful combs been in frames, the extractor would 
have relieved the hive of its superfluous weight, and the combs 
and bees would have been left otherwise undisturbed as pro- 
mising stocks for the work of next spring. There is no doubt 
whatever that great weights of honey may be obtained from 
large skeps, and those who have changed their small for large 
skeps have made a great stride in the right direction; but 
those who have taken another step and changed their large 
skeps for bar-frame hives are much nearer the goal of success. 
—P. H. Puuuirs. 


CAPS OF CELLS. 


I am glad to see from the courteous letter from Mr. Pettigrew 
on page 337 that he no longer thinks bees secrete wax specially 
to cap brood cells, and that therefore the only point on which 
we differ is—whether they draw out the edges of the cells or cut 
down old comb for the purpose of forming caps. As I have 
never noticed the wholesale tearing down of cells, which, accord- 
ing to the last of these theories, would be necessary during ex- 
tensive breeding, I incline to the first opinion as expressed in 
my last letter, especially after an experiment with worker comb 
which I made this year. 

_I fitted into a frame a sheet of artificial worker-comb founda- 
tion of a very peculiar yellow colour, and found that when the 
bees had carried out the foundation in all its length there was 
just sufficient wax to form worker cells with clearly defined 
rims. After the queen had duly furnished the cells with eggs, 
and the time was come for the grubs to be covered in,I dis- 
covered that the caps were all formed of the same coloured wax 
as the foundation I had given to the bees. Now, as I know 
there was no other wax in the hive of that colour (they did not 
cut any of the sheet down), Ido not see how they could have 
done otherwise than draw out the edges of the cells. 

The only solution of the matter that I can suggest is that 
when a grub has evacuated its cell some of the young bees clean 
the latter out (of course leaving the well-known skin in), and 
then strengthen the edge of the cell. The rim is often a trifle 
lighter in colour, and this strengthening would be more apparent 
but that so little material is used, that being well incorporated 
with the old wax it cannot but somewhat agree in colour with 
it. May it not also be dirtied by the thousands of feet passing 
constantly overit? This is only a suggestion, and I know it has 
Several weak points; but can Mr. Pettigrew bring forward-a 
more plausible theory, giving some proofs of its correctness ? 

I have not experimented with drone comb, for there is so little 
in my hives, as I cut most of it out, but should think thata 
theory applying to one sort would be applicable to the other 
also. The sides of a queen cell, when the latter is ready to be 
capped, contain so much material that I fancy bees could easily 
find sufficient to form several caps.—J. P. J. 


THIS YEAR’S HONEY SEASON. 


Now that the season of 1876 is over I think it will afford 
pleasure to the readers of our Journal if bee-keepers will send 
to you their experience of this season, so that we who are ad- 
mirers of our little pets may compare notes as to the best kind 
of hive to give the largest amount of honey, also the best means 
of securing the beautiful glasses which are from time to time 
being exhibited at our shows. I may also say that bee-keeping 
is becoming a mania, if I may use the expression, for in this 
part of the county (South Lancashire) I am continually being 
asked to go over to see this gentleman’s and that lady’s garden 
to see if the place is favourable for establishing an apiary, and I 
can only account for it by the fact that several local agricultural 
societies in Lancashire and Cheshire give prizes for bees and 
honey, as do some of the horticultural societies ; but they want 
to see glass hives as well as straw, for they say they are more 
attractive and give the young apiarians a taste for bee-keeping. 

I sent my glass hives to the Winter Gardens at Southport last 
month for three weeks; they took nearly £20, and the charge 
was ld. eachtoseethem. They were placed in the conservatory. 
Since then I have had applications from other societies to let 
them have hives next year. 

I began this spring with eight hives, having lost five during 
the winter (gross neglect), and thought I should have lost them 
all, the spring being so late and cold; but at last fine weather 
came, and the bees took advantage of it and lost no time in 
storing the sweets. My first swarm came out June 20th, which 
I put into a 16-inch Pettigrew hive. After that I had several 
Swarms up to July 10th. My last went away; I saw it go, but 
could not get the bees down. j 

We have had a good white clover season here, and some good 
piasiee of honey, but not large, owing to the large hives not 

g generally used. I took ten hives to the heather. The 
first ten days the weather was splendid, but the heather was not 
fully in flower, it being late, but the bees did well until the 
weather broke and the wet setin. If it had been fine for three 
weeks longer it would have been the best season I remember, 


for there was a great profusion of flowers. One of Pettigrew’s 
hives (a swarm) came home 80 lbs., besides giving a super 20 lbs. 
I had several small supers as well as the one referred to above, 
and upon the whole they have done well, each hive being able 
to spare 10 lbs.’of honey. My stocks consist of one ten-bar 
Woodbury straw hive, two nine-bar Woodbury, one of Nutt’s 
hives which filled me one of its side boxes, one of Huber’s book 
or leaf hives, the rest straw, with the exception of my glass 
hives. Ihave ail the bees snug for the winter with plenty of 
food, and hope next y2ar to increase my stocks to about thirty. 

I must admit that if we want large stores of honey and early 
swarms we must use large hives, for the prolific properties of 
the queen are not generally known amongst bee-keepers.—SouTtH 
LANCASHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Froor oF Fown House (Lw Shau)—Do not pave it, but have grave? 
covered with 3 inches in depth of sand, from’ which you can rake the dung as 
needful. The soft flooring is preservative of the fowls’ feet. 


Hens EatineG Eces (K. B.).—Your only remedy is to take the egg as soon 
as laid, and to leave porcelain nest eggs. 


Fownis at Eeuam (E. T.).—The nearest show to you will be at Dorking, 
December 7th. 


CRUDE AND PERFECT HoNnEY.—Mr. Pettigrew writes to us that he has 
answered “ B.& W.’s” questions on the above subject repeatedly, and declines 
replying to his letter in last week’s Journal. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaMDEN SQuaRE, LONDON. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 9 AM. In THE Day. 
BS eS ae je | papel (nls 
ose .| Hygrome-| S35 |o+,;|Shade Tem-| Radiation | 2 
1876. Bogs ter. SA |c=S| perature. |\Temperature. 
qSs5 Sz |ko= == 
Oct. |S 5a So | Sar} : In | On 
Ass” | Dry.| Wet.| AS | Max.| Min.| sun. grass} 
|Inches.| deg. | deg. g.|deg.|deg.| deg. | deg.| In. 
We.18 | 29.681 | 553 | 55.2 N.E. .0 | 64.7 | 50.0 78.3 42.2 _ 
Th. 19 | 29.769 | 54.3 | 54.8 N. O | 67.7 | 50.1 113 | 41.5 _ 
Fri. 20 | 30.100 | 54.5 | 52.7 N. 5 | 58.7 | 52.4 60.0 49.2 ;— 
Sat. 21 | 30.095 | 48.4 | 454 | N.W. -6 | 53.6 | 45.8 89.9 | 44.5 _ 
Sun.22 | 30.187 | 47.3 | 43.8 | NE. -2 | 49.0 | 42.5 56.6 | 36.3 0.020 
Mo. 23 | 30.078 | 44.8 | 44.7 | N.N.E 8 | 47.1 | 44.5 47.3 43.1 | 0.18S 
Tu. 24 | 30.185 | 45.5 | 44.0 N. 0 | 49.2 | 43.9 54.0 | 44.0 = 
| | = 
Means.| 29.985 | 50.0 | 48.6 52.5 | 55.7 | 47.0 69.6 | 430 | 0.038 
: REMARES. 


18th.—Warm, rather misty day, sunny at intervals, but damp evening. 

19th.—Very foggy morning, but warm beautifal day. 

20th.—Damp dull day; cooler towards evening. 

21st.—Much cooler, a very fine bright day. 

22nd.—Dull cold morning; slight rain at times during the day and a wet 

night. 

28rd.—Cold dull day throughout. 

24th.—Dnull all day, but without rain. , ic 
Although the temperature has fallen nearly 11° during the last fortnight, it 

still remains slightly above the average.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—OcToBeR 25. 


A sHoRT supply and slack business has been the characteristic of our 
market during the past week, scarcely any alteration taking place in prices. 
Pears and late Apples are in good demand. Kent Cobs are readily cleared at 
an advance. 


_ FRUIT. 
g.d. s.d. s.d. s. d. 
Apples............$sieve 1 6to5 0| Nectarines...... dozen 0 Giod 0 
Apricots ..dozen 0 0 O O|} Oranges... 2100 0 0 24 6 
0 vu O 0} Peaches.. dozen 0 0 12 0 
0 0 O O} Pears, kite dozen 10 30 
00 00 dessert.. dozen 20 6 O 
0 0 oO O| Pine Apples «lb. 20 6 0 
0 6 1 O} Plums.... jseive 00 00 
010 1 8| Quinces.. bushel 0 UW 0 0 
0 0 O O| Raspberries .. --.- 1b. 0 0 00 
. 0 6 6 0} Strawberries. ...1b 00 0 0 
Lemons.........-.. #10012 0 18 0} Walnuts.... -. bushel 5 0 8 0 
Melons .......... «each 20 5 0 ditto......... #100 16 26 

VEGET. 

8.d. s.d. g.d. .d 
4 0to6 u 4to0d 0 
00 0 06416 
00 0 03 00 
03 0 20 50 
Beet, Red........ 16 8 04 0 u 
Broccoli......... og 1 20 40 
80 4 oe 00 
Cabbage ......... 10 2 000608 
Carrots... o4 0 26 46 
Capsicums . TCO) 80 5u 
Cauliflower. 30 6 % 100 6 
: bundle 1 6 2 Rhubarb. o3s 09 
unches 20 4 Salsafy.. 09 lv 
Cucumbers .. 02 0 Scorzonera 1000 
Endive... TOR 26 8 6 
08 0 03 086 
06 0 16 20 
08 0 40 50 
ee 40 0 o4 06 
tice.....-ee0e-. dozen 0 6 2 02 06 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Day | Day Average Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
ot of NOVEMBER 2—8, 1876. Temperature near i | before ot 
Month| Week. | , 187 ere Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Age. Sarwal Wear 

Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| bh. m.| b, m.| Days.| M 8. 
2 Ta Liverpool Chrysanthemum Show. Kempfer died, | 544 | 87.8 | 45.8 6 568; 4 59 4 16) 7. 44 16 16 20 | 307 
3 F Inner Temple Chrysanthemum Show. (1716. | 53.5 | 85.9 | 447 ae) 4 27 4 46 9 18 17 16 20 808 
4 i} 521 | 36.6 | 443 Uf 203 4 25 5 80/10 38 18 16 19 | 309 
5 Sun | 21 Sunpay AFTER TRINITY. 52.9 | 87.2 | 45.0 7 4| 4 24/ 6 33/11 50 19 16 17 | 310 
6 M 52.4 | 369 | 44.7 Tan 4 22 7 53) Oa4l 20 16 14 | 311 
7 Tu 52.1 | 36.7 | 444 We 4 20 922) eel, al 16 10) 312 
8 | W Royal Horticultural Society—Fruit aud Floral Com- | 52.0 | 34.3 | 43.1 7 9; 4 19/10 50/ 1 40 ¢C 16 6} 313 
[ mittee 11 a.m. | 
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ees Observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 52.8’; and its night temperature 


ABOUT FIGS. 


ID you ever see a Fig blossom?” asked 
a gentleman well learned in theological, 
archeological, and most other logical 
matters. ‘‘Oh, yes,” I replied, ‘‘ thousands.” 
As he was evidently interested in the sub- 
ject and failed to find the Fig blossom him- 
self, I-supplied him with specimens and 
such scanty information as I was in pos- 
session of. He said that he had looked in 
vain in Miller’s ‘‘Gardeners’ Dictionary ” 

and various other works for particulars and explanations 

on the subject. I hinted that it might not be understood 
in Miller’s time. ‘‘ It was understood long before Miller’s 
time,” said he, “for the subject is mentioned in the 

Bible, and some opponents of the sacred book say that 

the prophet was wrong, as the Fig does not blossom at 

all; but,’ continued he, “it seems the prophet was 
right.” 

I have never gone very deeply into the subject, although 
it is intensely interesting; but to those of your readers 
who would like to explore for themselves and discover 
the hidden beauties of the Fig, I will give a few hints 
which may serve to put them on the right track. Ido 
not know the number of blossoms an average-sized Fig 
tree bears to within a few thousands, but if anyone will 
take the trouble to count the number of seeds a ripe Fig 
contains he will arrive at a tolerably correct idea of the 
quantity of blossoms necessary to produce a perfect fruit, 
and the multiplication table will furnish the rest. 

The fruits which will ripen on outdoor Fig trees in this 
country next year are already visible in the axil between 
the leaf and the stem of this season’s growth, and those 
which do not grow larger than a Radish seed this autumn 
will, if the wood is sufficiently ripe, in all probability pro- 
duce perfect fruits next August or September. ‘hose 
which are larger than a Radish seed will not survive the 
winter unless they enjoy a sufficiently high temperature 
to keep them growing—probably an average of 65°; and 
the same may be said of those formed on wood which is 
not thoroughly ripened, in which case the wood will be 
killed as well as the embryo fruit; but fruit of the size 
of a Radish seed situated on wood which is well ripened 
is at least as hardy as the fruit buds on an Apple tree. 

The only difficulty about outdoor Fig-culture is to have 


annual root-pruning and summer thinning of shoots. At 
the end of September a trench is dug out about a yard 
from the wall, the roots are all shortened-back with a 
knife, and the trench is refilled with soil as poor and 
open as is possible to obtain. This prevents the roots, 
and ultimately the shoots, growing too grossly and par- 
tially aérates the soil which contains the principal roots. 

The pruning of the branches merely consists of cutting 
those clean out which are not required, leaving the rest 
at full length. This is principally done as soon as the 
fruit is all, or nearly all, gathered, when the trees have 
finished their season’s growth, but still retain their leaves. 
Should the growth, however, become too crowded it may 
be partially thinned at any time during summer, but 
never in winter or spring, as the wounds do not heal so 
quickly when the plants are destitute of foliage. But I 
had forgotten about the blossom. 

I have said the embryo fruit is already formed for next 
year; the embryo blossom may be formed too for aught 
I know, but at any rate it cannot be discerned with the 
naked eye. Next spring, probably about the end of May, 
when the fruit is about the size of a small Bean cut one 
of the small fruit lengthwise through the centre, and the 
blossoms yet unexpanded may be seen very clearly by 


hundreds, each cne mounted on a separate peduncle of 
considerable length. Well, if these are the blossoms how 
is fertilisation to take place where not a breath of air 
can reach? Examine the end of the fruit farthest from 
the stalk and a hollow will be seen, but at present it is 
securely covered by small imbricated leaf-like organs, 
which protect the tender parts till such time as they 
become perfectly formed, when the door is opened and 
air is freely admitted to the centre of the fruit. This, I 
believe, is for the purpose of fertilisation, which takes 
place when the fruit is grown, perhaps, to a third of its 
size. The young organs are then extremely tender, and 
if, from the weather being unfavourable or the organs 
themselves being imperfect, fertilisation does not take 
place, the fruit grows to a certain size, when it, as well 
as the perfect fruits, cease to swell perceptibly for a time 
(this, in the case of the perfect fruits, is when they are 


forming the seeds), and then, instead of starting atresh, 
turns yellow and falls off. 

The structure of the Fig at the time the blossom is 
coming to perfection is exceedingly beautiful, even when 
viewed through a common magnifying glass. A micro- 


the wood ripe ; this difficulty overcome all the rest is of | scope would probably reveal beauties which I do not 


the simplest nature possible, and I hope to see this fruit 
more extensively grown. 

My situation is not an enviable one for fruit-culture, 
the soil being very heavy, with a cold clay subsoil; never- 
theless, for several years now I have been able to rely 
on a crop of Figs, although I cannot always rely on one 
of Apples and Pears. 

There are many situations where Figs grow naturally 
without any special culture; the most likely places I 
believe are those on chalk or gravel; but where the sub- 
soil is heavy and the atmosphere damp special culture is 
necessary. The special culture which answers here is 

No. 814.—Vou, XXXI., NEW SERIES, ; 


dream of. 

The best proved sort for general outdoor culture is 
Brown Turkey; but I believe White Marseilles will do 
very well.— WILLIAM TayLor. 


CULTURE OF THE TULIP. 

WE seldom read anything now in the gardening papers 
on the Tulip, but depend upon it this neglect is only for 
@ season; the time is not far distant when the Tulip will 
be held in higher estimation than it is now. It is not 
many years ago when the late Mr. Groom of Walworth 

No. 1466.—Vo.. LVL, OLD SzREIS, 
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catalogued three roots at one hundred guineas each, and many 
at ten and fifty guineas each. Is is not to ba expected that 
suca prices will bs given for single roots of Tulips again, nor is 
is cesirable either ia the interest of the trade or private growers 
that if should be so. A point that ought not to ba overlooked 
i3 the fact that Talips flower at atime when tha flower garden 
isin a transition stats, the spring bedding is over or nearly 
so, and the beds are being again dag and planted for the 
season. While this sors of work is going on tha proprietor of 
a bed of Tulips can ba enjoying the rich and varied colouring 
‘of the flowers, and there is such a wealth of variety in the 
white and yellow grounds, with rose, cherry, violet, purple, 
chocolate browa, and nearly black flame or feather, as cannot 
be found in any other flowers. Farther, there is very little 
trouble with them; the beds can be made up and planted at 
@ time when work is not pressing, and they requira but little 
attention aftsrwards. Fashion has had much to do with the 
decline of the Tulip. First of ail was the rags for the geo- 
metrically arranged flower gardens. Lawas were cut and tor- 
tured into all manner of fantastic shapes to form beds of 
various patterns and elaborata designs. Princely and ducal 
saansions have their magnificent flower gardens, and the 
owner of a small grass plot 10 fect square seeks to imitate 
them by baving beds of Pelargoniums, Verbenas, edgings of 
Leverfow, and Chickweeds, lings of Bset, and curiously inlaid 
beds of Houseleeks, Seduma, and whatnot. The spring bedding 
is now algo a further strain on tha energies of the sorely-tiisd 
gardener. In my boyish days every garden had its bed of show 
Pansies; but there are no Pausics, no Heartsease now. They 
are ell Violas, and you must noi admire the beauty of a single 
flower, you must look at the mags. The first question is, 
What sort of bed does it make? It must be a mass of yollow, 
indigo, black, or white; if must be a decided colour. That is 
the point. Waite and yellow-ground Heartzeases will not do. 
Now, far bo it from me to say a single word to discourago any 
style of gardexing ; it is all beautiful in its place, butitisa 
great pity that the rage for gaudy colours and larga masses of 
dowers should drive such noble flowers as the Tulip out of 
cultivation, 

Another reason that many persons do not grow Talips is 
that horticultural societies do not eneourage them. Now, ail 
the great metropolitan horticultural societies have exhibitions 
jast at the time when the Tulip is in its elory—that ia, from 
éhe middle to the end of May, but none of them think it worth 
whils to devote a class ia the schedule to Tulips. This is not 
quits as if should be. Societies such as the Royal Horti- 
<ultural and Royal Botanic should no4 offer prizes for flowers 
merely because they are popular, but more because of their 
intrinsic merit. 
them any better, but it certainly increases the interest one 


Offering prizes for flowers does not make | 


takes inthem. Note, for instance, the Carnation and Pieotee. | 


What a fine bank of flowers was shown at South Kensington 
this year! and I know ai leasi thres more growers in the 
neighbourhood of London who iatend exteriag on their culture 
this year; they would not have thoughi of it had there not been 
prizes at the exhibitions. Tho Metropolitan Floral Society 
had a noble work to perform, but owing to some cause or 
other its members do not pall weli togsther, and nothing has 
been done during the past year. There is a worthy band of 
frue-hearted florists in the north, and they are willing to 
fraternise with their brethren in the south. When visiting 
amongst them only last August I found that all tha principal 
Auricula-growers were willing to hold the National Auricula 
Sixhibition in London next year. That is giving us the right 
hand of fellowship with a will, and it ia for the southern 
growers to make all the arrangements and give them a most 
hearty welcome. Itis incorrect to say that a date cannot be 
arranged to suit the northern and southsrn growers, for I find 
by referring to the Journal reports that tho ‘‘ National” for two 
years in succession was held on the last Tuesday in April, and 
tha Metropolitan Floral Society held theirs both seasons on 
«he following Wednesday. But this is a subject which must 
‘bo entered into more fully on another occasion. - 

Yet it must not be supposed that the Tulip has gone out of 
eultivation altogether. There are many growers and there is 
also a National Society for its encouragement, and an exhi- 
bition is held every year in the north. Mr. C. Tumer of 
Slough still grows a large collection for the purpose of trade, 
and his bed3 when in full flower are a splendid sight. Let us 
hope that a bed of Tulips may be soon seen in many gardens, 
even if the bedding-out should be curtailed to make room for 


dug up there is time for a bed of Asters, Stocks, or even bed- 
ding plants on the same ground. ; 

As it is now time to prepare the beds and to plant-out the 
Tulip bulbs a few remarks may be useful to some readers of 
this Journal. I was taught at school that the Tulip “ asketh 
2 rich soil and the careful hand of the gardener.” A rich soil 
is provided by trenching the ground to the depth of at least 
2 feet and working-in plenty of rich manure. But to grow the 
Tulip well the bulbs ought not to come in contact with ordinary 
garden soil nor with the manure. Some sandy maiden loam 
should be placed around the bulbs, and they must be planted 
according to method. : 

The Tulip is divided into three classes, each of which is 
subdivided into two—namely, Bizarra, Bybicemen, and Rose. 
“ When the stripes of colour descend from the top edges of 
the petals two-thirds of the way down the middle towards the 
bottom” the flowers are flamed. ‘‘ When the eolouring is 
finely pencilled round the margin of the petals” they are 
feathered: the ground colour must be either pure white or 
yellow. In planting the ked the colours and heights must be 
judiciously arranged. There ought to ba seven rows in a bed, 
and planted 9 inches apart in the following manner, the centre 
row being the tallest :— 


1 2 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 10 
Rosa Byb. Biz. Rose -Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Rose 
Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Rosa Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. 
Biz. Rosa . Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Ross Byb. Biz. 
Rose Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Rose 
Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. 
Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. 
Rose Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Rose Byb. Biz. Rose 


The bulbs when plented should be about 3 inches below the 
surface, and it is sometimes desirable to place a little river - 
sand around them. To preserve the Talip bloom for as long 
a period as possible, a canvas awning must be erected over 
the beds to preserve the flowers from frosts aud dashing rains. 
The varieties of the Tulip ere very numerous, and but little 
has been done during the last few years in the way of intro- 
ducing new sorts. Nearly all the varieties can be obtained at 
a cheap rate. The following are superior sorts :— 

Bizarres: Caliph (Gibbons), Dr. Horzer (Groom), Duke of 
Devonshire (Dickson), George Hayward (Lawrence), Glory of 
Abingdon (Pitman), Henry Groom (Groom), Everard (Bowler), 
King (Willison), Mr. F. Perkins (Groom), Dr. Hardy (Storer), 
Marquis of Bristol (Groom), Lord Raglan (Groom), Pactolus 
(Headly), Polyphemus (Lawrence), J. R. Scrivener (Lawrence), 
Sir J. Paxton (Willison), Owen Glendower (Sanders), Vivid 
(Sanders), Uncle Tom (Willison), Sphynx (Sanders). 

Byblemens: Adonis (Headly), Blomart, or Mrs. Siddon’s 
Claude (Strong), Clara (Storer), Chancellor (Battersby), 
Duchess of Cambriige (Groom), Duchess of Sutherlane 
(Walker), Gem of Gems (Willigon), John Kemble (Goldham), 
Lord Denman (Abbott), Msid of Orleans (Gibbon), Nora Creina 
(Lyde), Queen (Rutley), Qaesa of the North (Hepworth), Rachel 
Ruish (Rutley), Victoria Regina (Groom), Violet (Alexander). 

Roses: Aglaia (Lawrence), Arlette (Dixon), Baron Giradorff 
Camuse de Craix, Dachess of Sutherland (Gibbons), Fanny 
Hllsier (Goldham), Gem (Goldham), Heroine, Kate Connor, 
and Lady Stanley (Gibbon), Maid of Falaise (Dixon), Mary 
Headly (Headly), Mountain Sylph (Headly), Magnificens (Hay- 
ward), Naomi (Headly), Rese Camuse, Rose Celestial (Bazlow), 
Sarah Headly (Headly), Triumph Royal, and Vicar of Radford. 

Some of the leading exhibition flowers shown at Manchester 
are—Bizarres: George Hayward, Masterpiece, Ajax, Demos- 
thenes, and SirJ. Paxton. Byblemens: Adonis, Violet Aimable, 
Talisman, Mr. Pickerell, Duchess of Sutherland, and Lord 
Dension. Amongst Roses the best are Industry, Mabel, Mrs. 
Lea, Aglaia, Triumph Royal, La Van Decken, Mrs. Lomax, 
Lady Sefton, and Lady Catherine Gordon.—J. Dovetas. 


EARLY APPLES. 


In writing this short note I do not propose to offer any 
opinion of the sorts which have been recently named in your 
columns, but to mention an early Apple which only requires 
to be known to be appreciated. It is ‘‘ Harly Joe,’’ an Apple 
which, according to Dr. Hogg, is of American origin. I pro-. 
cured a bush tree of it on the Paradise stock for trial come 
years ago from Megsrs. Rivers of Sawbridgeworth, and it has 
fruited abundantly with me every year. The fruit is yery 
handsome, a true dessert Apple in size, form, and quality. Is 
does not keep long, and like most summer Apples it is best 


it. It ought also to be known that when the Tulip bulbs are ; eaten off the tree. I observe that in the “ Fruit Manual” it 
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ig described as ‘‘ considerably resembling Devonshire Quarren- 
den in shapg, size, and colour.” As grown here the two haye 
no resemblanca to each other excepting probably in size, 
Devonshire Quarrenden being rather a shavvy unpromizing- 
looking Apple, while Early Joa is quite the reverse. It is 
hardy, and ripens perfectly on bushes here, and I should say 
the climate muat be a very late one where Harly Joe requires 
a wall.—D. D. A., Forfarshire. 


THE ROSH HLECTION—THE BATTLE OF THE 


STOCKS. 


In suggesting this addition to the Rose election I had no 
idea that we should ba able to settle the knotty question of 
the best stock for Roses, for as Mr. H. Merryweather remarked 
in hig reply, ‘‘ That would be aa difficult as to settle a knotty 
point between half a dozen different religionists.”’ Myr. Merry- 
weather further remarks that the question of stocks is inr 
great degree a question of locality, and that certain soils 
require certain stocks for success. Our stocks, something like 
old Sam Weller’s, ‘‘ fluctooate”’ according to the ideas of the 
different growers, and are moulded in some fashion by their 
soil. -Certain opiaions seemed already tolerably fixed—that 
the Briar did not susceed well in poor light soil, whi'st the 
Manetti gavo batter results in such situations. On the other 
hand, Tea, Noisette, and Bourbon Roges appeared to like ths 
Briar bettsr than the Manetti, whilss most of ths Hybrid 
Perpstuals would prefer the Maxetti—the summer Roses in 
my opinion declaring that it was ‘six of one and half a dozen 
of the other.” On all hands it ssemed agreed that the Manetti 
was not suitable for standards. Perhaps to all these proposi- 
tions there are exceptions, even to the last. 

In days gone by L have given in my adhesion to the Manstti 
as the most servic3able stock for general purposes. I must 
confess I am still its champion. Some fow years back there 
was, I think, no qtestion that the Manstti would haye gained 
the vote, but the introduction of tha sesdliang Briar and the 
marvellously successful results that Roses grown on this stock 
have shown in Mr. G.-Princs’s hands, has made the advocates 
of the Briar still more enthusiastic, whilst there aro growers, 
not a few, who contend that even the seedling Briar is eclipsed 
by selected Briar cuttings. 

No one who has looked at the seedling Briar plants can 
deny that there is a vigour about them peculiarly their own; 
and the tlooms that have come from the Oxford growers have 
shown in the ‘exhibition tent a corresponding amount of 
stamina. It may not perhaps ba easy to decide who first 
attempted the seedling Briar as a stock. Very mauy years 
ago old Tom Cole of the Wellow Rosery near Bath, a placa 
which the railway has I fear demolished, remarked to ma, ‘If 
you want good stocks that will not throw-up suckers, sow the 
Rose seeds and bud below the radicles.”” He evidently had 
tried the plan. Mr. Tapnor in his reply on this subject says, 
“ Thirty-six years ago I raised ceedling Briars, and found the 
Roses did well on them.” One wonders if the blooms were 
anything like those of Mr. Prince’s that the practice apparently 
went out. 

The replies received on the question of stocks resolve them- 
selves into several classes. Amongst these a large number 
give generally the answers that I have perhaps imporiecily 
Stated above as acknowledged data. For instance, the Rav. 
Alan Cheales, Messrs. Burrell, Mayo, M. L. Davis, Jesson, 
Wootten, Tapner, and B. R. Cant consider the Manetti beat 
for Hybrid Perpstuals, and the Briar for Teas and Noiseites; 
Some amongst these also noting the difference in soils as 
suitable to one or other of these stocks. Then the Rey. H. 
Dombrain, with Messrs. Smallbones, H. Davie, Berrington, and 
W. Curtis consider both these stocks very good, Mr. Smallbones 
leining towards the Briar and Messrs. Dombrain and Barring- 
ton towards Manetti, Mr. Curtis adding that he prefers the 
prepared Briar cuttings to the seedling Briar. Another divi- 
sion, including Captains Caristy and Rochfort, Messrs. Mawiey, 
Atkinson, Scott, John Turth, G. Prince, and Corp, vote more 
or less decidedly for the Briar in some shape, the majority 
naming the seedling Briar; Mr. Scott preferring the prepared 
cutting even to this, and Mr. Atkinson remarks that it depends 
somewhat on the situation. On the other hand. whilst admit- 
ting the preference of Teas for the Briar, the Manetti is sup- 
ported as a general stock by the Revs. C. P. Peach and Camm, 
Messra. Robson, Chater, Walters, Ewing, H. May, Davison, and 
the returning officer; Mr. Ewing remarking that the Manetti 
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has more merits than any other stock, whilst Mr. Peach adds, 
“ Under no circumstances the standard Briar; the more I sea 
of them the less I liko them, and I hope the day is not far 
distant when standard Rose trees will be things of the past. 
Every dog has its day, and the Dog Rose as a standard has 
had its day.” 

In this verdict of Mr. Peach’s I most heartily coincide. I 
determined years ago never to plant another standard Briar, 
relenting, I tried thom again, and again I arrived at the same 
conclusion. I ees them in other gardens where the Rose is 
not so much an object of consideration, and there Isse these 
dead stsadards make a convenient pole for ths Convolvulus. 
Much as I admire the latter, what a fall was there! What 
can bs more horrible to a Rose enthusiast than a pole more or 
less, aud generally more than less, covered with lichen, with 
a head that diminishes yearly in size, but in its own simplicity 
attempts to make ample amends for this by growing out. 
thoroughly at the bottom, Fired with the great results 
obtained by Mr. Prince, and thanks to his kindness in sending 
me some seedling Briars, I thought to myself, Here is an end 
to my old favourite the Manetti; but though not averse to 
the seedling Briar stock, if I must vote I must again revert 
to my old favourite, believing that for general purposes ib is 
the most serviceable and manageable stock. I grant ell tho 
splendour of the seedling Briar roots, which ara beautiful, and 
ascount for the vigour of the plants as compared with the 
mopsticks that so frequently have nothieg worthy the name 
of roots; but I contend that budding tho seedling Briar is a 
far more difficult and Jess successful affair than performing 
the same operation on the Manstti. The seedling Briar root- 
stem is often anything but straight—it is as gnarled as the 
giant Oak of the forest, though only a seedling, and tho result 
is, in my clumsy manipulation, deaths many! a pitiful array 
of plants that the following season avo still only seedling 
Briars. Again, owing doubtless to the same cause, I have not 
found that absence of euckers which I expected. There is an 
irrepressibility about the Brier that will not be pub dowa— 
that makes 9 root on the surface of tho soil form a bud on tho 
slightest provocation. Tho splendid head that the vigorous 
seedling makes randezs the art of budding a great difficulty, 
and in my hands a doubtfal experiment. Nor am I alone. 
Last year I had an expart badder to pat in come forty or fifty 
buds; his success has not equalled my own. Now, with Manetti 
of my own manufacture I have no trouble—tho operation is 
comparatively easy, and it is rarely unsuczessful, whilst tho 
results of blooms are so little different, that, being essentially 
lazy, I throw up my hat for the Manetti. 

Thaye still to note that Mr. Harrison prefers the Napoleon 
stock, then the selected Briar cutting, having scanty faith in 
the seedling Briar; whilst Mr. Georgo Paul gives us a word 
of advica which is useful, that the best results are obtained 
by working each separate Rose on that stock, whatever ib may 
be, that givas us the best results—there is in fact no universal 
stock.—JosprpH Hinton, Warminster. f 

P.S.—Mr. Jowitt’s address, which was not attached to his 
list of Roses, is Tho Old Weir, near Hereford.—J. H. 


MY PRACTICE WITH GRAPES DURING THIS . 
SEASON. 


Ty the auiamn of last year I gave the outside Vine border a. 
good mulching of half-decayed cow manure, aud allowed it to ~ 
remain until about the month of April of this year, when ¥ 
removed the most rough and slightly forked-ia the remainder. - 
Last winter, after pruning the Vines and washing the houses, 
took off a little of the surface soil from the inside border and 
gave the border a top-dressing 4 inches deep of the following 
compost :—To one barrowful of fibry loam well chopped up t 
added half a stone of half-inch bones, half a stona of wood 
ashes, an 8-inch potful of soot, and a sprinkling of flowers of 
sulphur. I believe very much in a change of food for the- 
Vine. Soot is a healthy ingredient for vegetation and a good 
preventive of mildew, and wood or stick ashes prevent the 
soil from becoming sour, and are, I think, a good colouring 
agent—at least they contain potash, which is one of the con- 
stituents of the Vine, and I should say that in a soil yoid of 
potash Vines will not thrive. ; 

When the berries were about half swelled I mulched the 
inside borders with cow manure, which no doubt helped the 
Vines greatly during the very hot weather. In former years I 
syringed the Vines until the colouring period. This year 1 
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withheld syringing as soon as the bunches showed signs of 
coming into flower, and I must confess that a decided im- 
provement resulted in the bloom and finish of the Grapes. 

I have now the means of heating the water and liquids that 
I feed with, which is a great advantage; and it may be well to 
explain that I procured an old engine boiler holding about four 
Lundred gallons of water, and erected it over the furnace at 
the back of the vineries, considerably above the level, so as to 
have a good pressure. As soon as the liquid is of the desired 
heat, which I vary at different stages of the Vine’s growth, I 
then screw on the hose, keep the fire going gently, so as to 
have the water at about the same heat, as I have a supply pipe 
running cold water in as fast as the warmed water runs out. 
By this mode of procedure one man can with ease give the 
borders a good soaking in half a day, and to greater advantage 
than by the old system of carrying it in water-pots; or, in 
other words, one man will do the work of three, which is no 
slight consideration, besides the water being much better for 
the growth of the Vines than are cold applications. Watering 
the inside borders with warm water also saves firing for several 
days, and the heat from the soil is more natural than that 
given off by hot-water pipes; also by this process guano and 
other ingredients are more thoroughly dissolved, and prepared 
as it were for the food of the Vines. 

I am fully convinced that the majority of Vine borders are 
made up with too rich soil. I do not think that they should be 
all of the same compound—that is, I would prefer having them 
richer on the top than at the bottom, so as to keep the roots 
near the surface, hence my reasons for giving a little fresh 
compost every year. By having a border that is not too rich 
stimulants can be applied in a liquid state more freely, and 
that at a time when the Vines require assistance, and no doubt 
the food of the Vine is the most directly available when in a 
fluid state, hence a healthy root-action should be maintained, 
which may be done by studying the condition and requirements 
of the Vines. 

I have during the past season used various liquids with very 
satisfactory results, such as manure water taken from the farm- 
yard where there are horses, pigs, and cows; guano water, 
soot water, and nitrate of soda. With the latter I am very 
careful, as it is a very powerful stimulant towards accelerating 
the growth of Vines.—James Dickson, Arkleton. 


HARDY PLANTS FOR CARPET BEDDING. 


I am glad to see that carpet bedding is taking a new turn, 
and that hardy plants are largely employed, and I should not 
be sorry to see it entirely limited to this class of plants; at all 
events afew beds might be devoted to them in every garden 
where carpet bedding is adopted. ~ . 

In a general way the London parks and other public gardens 
present us with some of the best examples of flower gardening, 
but they are mostly of the class of showy plants of certain 
popular kinds; new, and especially hardy, plants being rarely 
met with. The latter are more likely to be forthcoming in 
country gardens where attention has been paid tv alpine and 
hardy herbaceous plants, and it is surprising what gocd results 
can be obtained by the use of them alone. 

Ina very fine garden I visited a year or two ago in Dorsetshire 
there was an Italian garden glowing in all the colours of the 
rainbow, a series of large beds being well filled with the most 
fashionable and popular plants of the day; but a little way 
from them was a large circular bed arranged in a pleasing 
design with alpine and other low-growing plants, all hardy and 
thriving in the greatest luxuriance, and I was told it was more 
admired than the others with their glittering display. In the 
bed alluded to were many species of Saxifrage, Sedum, Semper- 
vivum, and other low-growing plants displaying various forms 
of growth, and a very good contrast was made with the various 
ghades of green and white, from the dense emerald green of 
Saxifragra cespitosa and S. hirta to the soft grey of some of 
the Sedums and Sempervivums and the white of Cerastium 
tomentosum, as well as all the neutral colours and pleasing 
forms of the various silver-grey Saxifrages, &c. 

Since writing the above I see in a recent article attention is 
called to two hardy plants that are said to be adapted for carpet 
bedding, one of them being a Pennyroyal. This reminds me of 
a plant I had in use some half-dozen years ago for a similar 
purpose. I called attention to it at the time, and have seen 
no reason to depart from the good opinion I then held of it as 
a neat, dwarf, hardy plant of much beauty. It isa Thyme 
instead of a Mint, Thymus (angustifolius) micans. It is per- 


fectly hardy, and better adapted for groundwork or covering a 
large space than for narrow lines, but it could easily be made 
to confine itself to the latter. It is a very neat-growing plant, 
and deserving of a place in every collection of alpine plants. 
Sedum Lydium used with me to have a brown, almost red, 
appearance; and it would appear to be still prone to assume 
that colour. The prettiest green cushion plant of years gone 
by was Saxifraga Standishii, an improved form of S. cxspitosa, 
it being perhaps the prettiest green to be met with in autumn 
and winter; it is also suitable for summer if its flower stems 
are removed. I hope due attention will be paid to plants of 
this class by those having the means of doing so, as their 
diversity of form and other features entitle them to a3 much 
attention as is now devoted to Ferns.—J. Rosson. 


THE AMATEURS’ UNIVERSAL HAND AND 
WHEEL BARROW. 


Tne inventor of this barrow states that ‘all who have 
gardens and greenhouses and cannot afford the expensive 
luxuries of gardeners, and all who live some little distance 
from a railway station and are not able to keep a pony and 
trap, and cannot hire a conveyance, will find that the posses- 
sion of such a barrow as here described and figured is a great 
acquisition, and after a short use almost a necessity.” 

Fig. 54 is an ordinary handbarrow, the use of which in con- 
veying plants to and from greenhouses and at flower shows has 
ever been acknowledged ; but as this necessitated the presence 
of a second person, which was often inconvenient to say no 


Fig. 54. 


more, a stout bicycle wheel (2 feet 103 inches high) was added, 
also a pair of legs, all adjustable with the greatest ease, and 
then placing a shallow box (sides 4 or 5 inches high) upon the 
bed of the barrow. This—fitting into iron sockets, and being 
held firm with two pins attached to the tray, and going through 
the bed of the framework, and secured on the other side by 


Fig. 55. 


two nuts—forms fig. 55, and is for preventing flower pots from 
falling off. Let anyone wheel or two persons carry a few dozen 
plantsin thumb pots without these sides over uneyen ground 
and he will quickly perceive the advantage. 

Fig. 56.—This is a deep box fitted to the framework exactly 


in the same way as the shallow one, the deep sides being most 
useful for the removal of grass or leaves from a lawn. 
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Vig. 57 is a box about half the size of the last, similarly | those nurseries of the Rose where every attention is paid to 


attached but of stouter make; this forms an ordinary wheel- 
barrow for light work, but it is better to have an ordinary wheel- 
barrow for rough work, as the tossing-over and too frequent 
use might damage the rest of the invention, which is con- 


Fig. 57. 


stracted as lightly a3 consistent with strength, so that amateurs, 
gentlemen and ladies, and indeed children, can use it. 

Fig. 58 —We now come to the greatest boon of the invention, 
especially to those situated more than a milo from a railway 
station, and having no carriage and great difficalty in hiring 
a fly. In lieu of the box w3 have merely a straight upright 
piecs of wood to prevant, in tha convsyanca of boxes, port- 


Fig. 58. 


manteaus, &., their rubbing against the wheel when going 
dlownhill. Owing to the size of the wheel and the extreme 
lightness of these barrows, if made by a first-class workman 
and of the right materials, much luggage can with the greatest 
-gase be conveyed. : 

Any of your readers wishing for more minute particulars can 
apoly, by forwarding stamped and directed envelope, to the 
Rev. T. W. Hathwaite, Buckwell, Bristol, by whom the barrow 
svas invented and patented, and who will answer any questions. 

The following weights of different parts may be useful :— 
Fig..54, weight about 34 lbs.; fig. 55, 46 lbs.; fig. 56, 65 lbs.; 
tiy. 57,-50 lbs. ; fig. 58, 41 Ibs. 


HOW NOT TO GROW THE ROSE. 


- NotwitHsranpine all that has been written in excellent and 
popular works on the Rose and its cultivation, notwithstand- 
ing the supplementary information given in your Journal week 
after week and year after year on the same subject, notwith- 
standing the high estimation in which this flower is held 
by the English public generally—notwithstanding all this, I 
eannot but think that a knowledge of even the A B C of the 
art of Rose-growing is confined to very few, considering that 
there is scarcely a garden in the whole country in which the 
Tse is not to be seen. 

I hops I am overstating the fact, but I do not think that I 
scan be doing so when I say that not one Rose in fifty is grown 
under conditions in which it could reasonably be expected, by 
anyone who understood anything at all about the matter, to 
yield even tolerably representative blooms. That here and 
again, under even the most unfavourable conditions, it will 
produce fairly good blossoms is a fact highly creditable to the 
kkose, a8 showing the extreme graciousness of our queen in 
thus condescending to confer her favours upon even the least 
worthy of her subjects. 

I do not refer in the foregoing and following remarks to 


the requirements of its early growth, and where Roses are 
reared annually by tens of thousands, but to their usual after- 
treatment in the gardens of the cottage, villa, country house, 
gentleman’s seat, and nobleman’s mansion. In some gardens 
of these classes the Rose is tended with more skill than in 
others; but as I do not wish to make invidious distinctions, I 
will say that in every class of garden without exception Roses 
are frequently to be seen growing in one or other of the three 
following positions :— 

1st, And this is, perhaps, the most common. In the centre 
of asmall circle cut out of the lawn, the remaining space of 
which is filled up with either spring, bedding, or climbing 
plants. 

2nd, Another favourite epot is in the midst of a crowd of 
other flowers in a mixed or decorated border. 

3rd, And lastly, and least frequently, on a lawn without any 
turf whatever cut away from around them. This is by far the 
most fatal position of all. 

Whether this almost universal disregard to the first require- 
ments of one of the most beautiful of flowers is due to indiffer- 
ence or want of knowledge I cannot say. I would much 
rather consider it to be due to the latter cause, and yet it seems 
to me most strange that cottagers, masters, and gardeners 
generally, should be so totally ignorant of this one prominent 
fact respecting the Rose—that even as the shark is one of the 
most voracious and insatiable of fishes, so is the Rose its re- 
presentative amongst flowers. How, then, cansuch a beautiful 
but hungry creature be expected to retain health and vigour 
when condemned to feed for ever off the same small plate of 
food with a lot of other hungry little creatures ? 

Every one is aware that the queen of flowers has not pretty 
feet, but it may not be as generally known that they are, more- 
over, of so tender, and may I say gouty a constitution, that 
they cannot endure the pressure of even the lightest flower, 
nruch less of dainty-looking but far heavier turf. Tomy mind, 
this dainty grass would much more appropriately cover her 
grave—aye, and often does so cover it. 

Then, again, how seldom are permanent labels attached to 
Rose trees in order to distinguish the different varieties. Now, 
can a rosarian picture to himself any more pitiable object than 
an indifferently grown Rose without a label? which to his 
eyes can appear nothing less than a heaping of the grossest 
insult upon the most unpardonabls of injuries. 

This deplorable condition of the kingdom of Roses to which 
I have endeavoured to draw attention is one which I think all 
true and loyal subjects of the Rose ought to dotheir utmost to 
rectify, both by precept and example, on every possible occa- 
sion that presents itself. Then if, in addition to this, our 
Rose nurserymen would, on sending out their Roses, enclose 
printed suggestions as to those conditions under which no 
Rose ought ever to be planted, they would, I cannot but be- 
lieve, bring increased custom to their nurseries and greater 
credit on their Roses, to say nothing of the lasting benefit 
they would confer upon the Rose world.—E. M., Croydon. 


TRITOMAS. 


Ir is at this time of the year, when nearly all kinds of flower- 
gerden plants have ceased flowering, that we appreciate the 
beauty of Tritomas. The chilly autumn nights, which lay 
low the Dahlia and other favourite autumn flowers, have no 
injurious influence on the Tritomas, but on the contrary, their 
bright epikes appear to become a shade more vivid. They are 
none of those miniature or semi-invisible ‘‘ bright gems of 
earth,” which one has to bow the knee to admire. The large 
stately spikes of gorgeous orange, red, and green-coloured 
flowers of Tritomas are extremely effective. The plants are 
mostly grown in back lines in ribbon borders, and they suit 
this position admirably; but they are not so often grown as 
isolated clumps on the grass as they should be. For this 
purpose they are quite as useful and as becoming as the 
Pampas Grass. They—also like the Pampas Grass—have 
a grand appearance near the edge of lakes or rivers; and 
plants here and there in the shrubberies do not seem out of 
place. 

My chief object, however, in noticing them now is to call 
attention to their propagation. The best time to increase 
them is in autumn. When the tops are cut down the roots 
should be lifted out of the ground and separated into small 
bits, when they should be potted singly and placed under 
cover in a frame for the winter. In spring they should be 
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allowed to start slightly into growth at both root and top 
before planting them out, and when this is done they go on 
without receiving any check, and make good blooming plants 
before autumn. 

When the stock is sufficient it is not necessary to take the 
plants out of the ground every year, for they are more effective 
the larger they are allowed to become. They grow luxuriantly 
in rich soil, such as good loam mixed with manure. They will 
grow also in light poor soil, but they do not remain so long 
in bloom, and the flower spikes are not so large as those from 
plants grown in generous coil. I find the best varieties to be 


T. uvaria grandiflora, T. grandis, and T. uvaria glaucescens. 
—R.I.N.M. 


PLANTS OF THE PAST. 


Ty your ‘‘ Notes and Gleaniags’’ I observe the fine old plant 
Witsenia corymbosa is alluded to. This is one of the good 
old greenhouse or conservatory plants so seldom seen in modern 
gardens. There sre many other old plants which are almost 
lost sight of in the rage for novelties. Another fine plant, 
Tabernemontana coronaria, noticed in your account of Wimble- 
don House, is a plant so seldom seen that many young gar- 
deners know nothing of ii. Another fine plant for effect as a 
stove climber, Combretum purpurenm, is seldom seen; like- 
wise Petrea volubile, one of the rarest and most beautiful of 
stove plants. Portlandia grandiflora is also absent from mavy 
gardens. Pleroma heteromalla, Mussenda frondosa, and Pavetta 
eaffra are also gone from the general gaze. Luculia gratissima, 
one of our most beautiful and deliciously scented winter-bloom- 
ing conservatory plants, is seldom grown, and when it is does 
not look happy. Some twenty-five years ago there was a fine 
plant on the back wall of the old conservatory at Arundel 
Castle. The then gardener, Mr. G. M’Hwen, was proud of it, 
and well he might be, for it covered a large space, and in its 
season was worth a ten-mile walk to sse. Mitraria coccinea is 
out of fashion, I suppose; and where are the specimens of 
Leschenavliias, Phcenocomas, and Aphelexes as grown by 
Messrs. W. P. Ayres, W. Barnes, Green, Robertson, and their 
contemporaries? Why should not some of the horticuliural 
societies offer prizes for threes or sixes of some of these old 
favourites, and so stimulate young gardeners of the present 
day to emulate those who have retized with their “ blushing 
honours thick upon them ?” 

There are many other plants which could be named attractive 
and desirable. These old favourites have more or less given 
piace to ornamental-foliage plants, which are as easy to grow 
28 Rhododendrons at Knap Hill. I wiil own they are beautiful, 
but not such masterpieces of plant-growing as the collections 
shown by the plant-growers in the palmy days of Chiswick. 
Such specimens of those days required elose attention, and 
the most patient and painstaking carried off the honours. 
Now, with plenty of glass, pot-room enough, and a liberal supply 
of liquid manure, nineteen out of twenty of the foliage plants 
may be grown as freely as Laurels, and those with the most 
room and largest place carry off the prizes.—J. Gavp, Thorndon 


NURSERYMEN’S VOTES IN ELECTION OF 
ROSES. 


(Continued from page 365.) 
Mr. H, Mav, Bedale, Yorkshire. 
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Messrs, MitcHELL & Sons, Piltdown Nurseries, Uckfield, Sussex. 


1. Alfred Colomb 
2. Baronne de Rothechild 
3. Capitaine Christy 
4. Charles Lefebvre 
5. Comtesse d’Oxford 
6. Dr. Andry 
7. Dake of Wellington 
8. Duke of Edinbargh 
9. Edward Morren 
10. Ferdinard de Lesseps 
11. Fisher Holmes 
12. Frangois Michelon 
13. La France 
14. Louis Yan Houtte 
15. Madame Victor Verdier 
16. Mdlle. Enugénie Verdier 
17. Mdlle. Marie Rady 
18. Madame Margottin 
19. Maréchal Niel 
20. Souvenir d’Elise 


21. Baron A. de Rothschild 
22. Camiile Bernardin 

23. Clotilde Rolland 

24. Dupuy Jamain 

25. Etienne Leyet 


26. Baron Hausmann 

27. Lord Macaulay 

28. Maurice Bernardin 

29. Madame Charles Wood 
80, Mdlle. Thérése Levet 

31. Marguerite de St. Amand 
32. Marie Baumann 

33. Maréchal Vaillant 

34. Marquise de Castellane 
35. Mons. Boncenre 

86. Napoleon III. 

87. Pierre Notting 2 
3+. Princess Mary of Cambridge: 
29. Prince Camille de Rohan 
40. Reynolds Hole 

41, Sénateur Vaisse 

42, Sir Garnet Wolseley 

43. Victor Verdier 

44, Xavier Olibo 

45, Triomphe de Rennes 

46. Catherine Mermet 

47. Jean Pernet 

48, Madame Willermoz 

49. Souvenir @’un Ami 

50. Souvenir de Paul Neron 


Mr. H. MERRYWEATHER, Southwell, Notts. 


This celection is placed by Mr. M. in that which he considers the order oF 


merit of the varieties. 


- Maréchal Niel 

. Charles Lefebyre 

Marie Baumann 

. Baronne de Rothschild 
Reynolds Hole 

Louis Van Houtte 

. Alfred Colomb 

. Etienne Levet 

. Mdlle. Marie Rady 

10. Dr. sndry 

ll. Capitaine Christy 

12. Niphetos 

13. Madame Victor Verdier 
14. Madame Hippolyte Jamain 
15. Souvenir @’Elise 

16. Avgusts Neamann 

17. Comtesse Ge Serenyi 

18. Picrre Notting 

19. Marguerite de St. Amand 
20. Miss Hassard 


OOAIABAP wp 


21. Frangois Michelon 
22. Horace Vernet 

23. Madame Lacharme . 
24, Souvenir d@’un Ami 
25, Fisher Holmes 


26. Dupuy Jamain 

27. Emilie Hausburg 
28. La France 

29. Mdlle. Marie Finger 
30. Deyoniensis 

31. Madame Willermoz 
32. Souvenir de Spa 

83, Thomas Mills 

34, Marquise de Castellane 
85. Pauline Talabot 

36. Msréchal Va‘llant 
87. Belle Lyonnaise 
38. La Boule d’Cr 

89. Camille Bernardin 
40, Auguste Rigotard 
41, Hippolyte Jamain 
42. Docteur de Chalus 
43. Lord Macaulay 

44, Duke of Edinburgh 
45. Marie Van Hontte 
46. Beauty of Waltham 
47, Leogold I. 

48. Gloire de Dijon 

49. Madame Clemence Joigneaux. 
50, Princess Beatrice 


Mr. GronGE Pavt, Cheshunt, Herts. 


. Alfred Colomb 

. Baronne de Rothschild 

. Charles Lefebvre 
Camille Bernardin 

. Duke of Edinburgh 

. Etienne Levet 

. Ferdinand de Lesseps 

. Francois Michelon 

. La France 

10, Louis Van Houtte 

11. Madame Victor Verdier 
12. Marie Baumanao 

13. Marquise de Castellane 
14. Mons. BE. Y. Teas 

15. Prince Camille de Rohan 
16. Reynolds Hole 

17. Souvenir de la Malmaison 
18. Maréchal Niel 

19. Gloire de Dijon 

20. Cheshunt Hybrid 


COW TVR Co BOY 


26. Comtesse d’Oxford 

27. Duc de Rohan 

28. Dr. Andry 

29, Fisher Holmes 

30. General Jacqueminot 
3L. Horace Vernet 

32. Jules Margottin. 

83. Le Hayre 

84. John Hopper 

‘85. Hippolyte Jamain 

36. Marguerite de St. Amand 
37. Mdlle. Marie Finger 
38. Madame Lacharme 

39. Madame Hippolyte Jamain 
40. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 
41. Monsieur Noman 

42. Monsieur Boncenre 
43, Paul Neron 

44. Sénateur Vaisse 

45. Victor Verdier 

46. Xavier Olibo 


1, Alfred Colomb 
2. Antoice Ducher 
3. Camille Bernardin 
4, Charles Lefebvre 
5. Comtesse d’Oxford 
6. Duke of Edinburgh 
7. Emilie Hausburg 
8. Elie Morel 
9. Francois Lacharme 
10. Francois Michelon 
11. La France 
12. Lyonnais 
18. Louis Van Houtte 
14. Madame Lacharme 
15, Madame Victor Verdier 
16. Etienne Levet 
17. Malle. Fernande de la Foiet 
18. Marie Baumann 
19. Maurice Bernardin 
20. Gloire de Dijon 


21. Duchess of Edinburgh 
22. Duchesse de Caylus 
23. Duc de Rohan 

24. Deyoniensis 

25. Centifolia Rosea 


26. Edward Moiren ~ 
27. Hippolyte Jamain} 
28. Louise Peyronny °%3? 
29. Madame Hunnabelle 
30. Madame Nachury 

31. Madame Marius Coté 

32. Mdlle. Engénie Verdier 

38. Malle. Marie Finger 

34. Mdile. Marie Rady 

35. Mons. Noman 

36. Marquise de Castellane 

37. Marechal Niel 

38. Prince Camille de Rohan 

39. President Thiers 

40. Princess Mary of Cambridge 
41, Princess Beatrice 

42, Richard Wallace 

43, Souvenir de le Malmaison 
44, Souvenir de Spa 

45. Sir Garnet Wolseley 

46. Thomas Methven 

47. Wilson Saunders 

48. Exposition de Bric 

49, Princess Cbristian 

50. Francesque Baril!ot 


21. Abel Grand 

22. Annie Laxton 

23. Baron Bonstetten 

24. Capitaine Christy 

25. Comtesse de Serenyi 

* Mr. G. Paul has bracketed Maurice Bernardin and Exposition de Brie as- 
similar, or very rearly so, with Ferdinand de Lesseps; the vote was given to 
Ferdinand de Lesseps, that Rose being at the head of the three. Mr. Paul 
also adds that Xavier Olibo and Mons. Noman are put in the second class for 
want of constitution, and that new Roses are purpozely excluded from his- 


47. Belle Lyornaise 

48. Catherine Mermet 
49. Marie Van Houtte 
50. Malle. Thérése Levet 


list. 
Mr. G. Patnce, Oxford. 
1. Alfred Colomb 14. Horace Vernet — “We 
2. Charles Lefebvre 15. Hippolyte Jamain 
8, Marie Baumann 16. Louis Van Houtte 
4. Maréchal Niel 17. Barorne de Rothschild 
5. Catherine Mermet 18. Madame Victor Verdier 
6. Jean Ducher 19. Mdlle. Marie Finger 
7. Marie Guillot 20. Mons. E. Y. Teas 
8. Souvenir d’Etise —— 
9. Perle des Jardins Qt. Alfred Rigotard 


22. Camille Bernardin Bias 
23. Capitaine Christy ~ 
24, Claude Levet 

25. Devienne Lamy 


10. Marie Opoix 

11, Francois Michelon 
12. Emilie Hausburz 
18. Comtesse de Serenyi 
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25. Dake of Edinburgh 89. Mdlle. Mario Rady 15. Thomes Mills 33. Ferdinand de Lesssps 
27. Duke of Wellington 40. Marquise de Castellane 16. Catherine Mermet 34. Francois Michelon 
28, E. Herger 41, Mons. Noman 17. Souvenir d’Elise 35. Felicten David 
29. Etienne Levet 42. Pauline Talabot 18. Souvenir d’un Ami 35. Gloire de Vitry 
30. Fisher Holmes 43. Pierre Notting 19. Maréchal Niel 37. Hipvolyte Jamain 
81. John Hopper 44, Rey. J. B. M. Camm 20, Madame Fillion 38. Madame Moreau 
32. La Duchesso de Morny 45. Reynolds Hole ——= 89. Madame Lacharme 
38. La France 46. Sénateur Vaisse ; 21. Antoine Mouton 40. Madame Victor Verdier 
34. La Rosiére 47. Thos. Mills { 22. André Durand 41. Monsieur Claude Levet 
35. Madame G. Schwartz 48, Xavier Olibo 23. Baron de Bonstetten 42. Devoniensis 
36. Madame Lacherme 49. Comtesse de Nadaillac 24. Beauty of Waltham 43. Gloire de Dijon 
37. Mdile. Marie Cointet 50, Marie Van Houtte 25. Camille Bernardin 44, Perle des Jardins 
5+, Marguerite de St, Amand 26. Capitaine Christy 45. Perie de Lyon 
27. Dupuy Jamain 46. Triomphe de Rennes 
Mr. W. Rumsey, Waltham Cross, N. 23. Dushesse @ Orleans A 47. Madame Caillat 
1. Abel Grand 26. Elica Beélla 29. Duchess of Edinburg’ 48 Malle. Marie Fingoar 
2, ‘Alfred Colomb 97. Ferdinand de Lesseps ae eae ateuep Ore 49. Madame Charles Crapelet 
§. Baronne de Rothschild 28. Fisher Holmes A ecenne evot 59. Picrre Notting 
4. Countess of Oxford 29. Hippolyte Jamain 52. Felix Genero 
5. Dake of Edinburgh 80. John Stuart Mill : 
‘6. Edward Morren Sl. LeTranco GATHERING THE CHAMPAGNE GRAPES. 
7. Emilie Hausburg $2. Leopold Premiére zh 
8. Etienne Levet 33. Madame Bouton WITHIN an easy distance of the town of Rhsims, and con- 
9. Frangois Michelon 81. Madame Scipion Cochet nected withit by a convenient railway, will be found the various 
Bong obnsktoDper $5 Malle: Aunie ae localities which yield the Grapes from which the popular wine 
AO” Tonisavan Houtte 37. Marquise do Castellane called champagne id made. Covering all the hills and scattered 
18. Madame Victor Verdier 88. Paul Neron abort the plains, occupying every square foot of available space, 
or Aree aeenion Verdier oe Pierre Notting ®) ; the Vino steadily asserts itself, and, despite the monotonous 
WaWuenerounVaisee 4. Madame Walsot regularity of the rows, the straightness of the intersecting 
17. Souvenir de la Malmaison 42. Rey. J. B. M. Camm aventes, 2nd the millions of light grey short sticks to which the 
ae ate Bue ie Souvenir dan Ami Vines are attached, it would be unjust to deny the existenca 
MOMEMKATeShaTiNeatT c a5: Bouveninids Spay of a certain picturesque effect. The gentle undulation o* the 
ik 48. Thomas Mills soil about Reims considerably favours the growth of the Grape. 
1. Antoine Mouton 47. Xavier Olibo_ All the Vine gardens obtein the full force of the sun, and it 
22. Capitaine Christy 48. Celina Forestier may bo safely said that they obtain a maximum of heat and a 
23. Charles Lefebvre 49. Cheshunt Hybrid Son 7 a 
24. Comtesse do Seronyi 50" Devoniensts minimum of shadow. The land in France is so very valuable, 


25. Dr. Audry and the system of peasant proprietorship is so usually followed, 


Mr. CHARLES TURNER, Slough. that we find-in the neighbourhood of Rheims a general and 


1. Miss Hassard 26. Capitaine Christy equal division of space. 
= ee one M. Camm a7: Connventel asta _it is commonly but erroneously supposed that each par- 
. ‘Ss. Ker e ake 0. inbarg. 4 ; 

4. Alfred Colomb 99. Ferdinand de Teseens ticular brand of champagne is made from the Grapes grown 

5. Charles Lefebvre 30. Jules Margottin on one vineyard, and, further, that every proprietor makes his 

ue oma A ay ue Bevs ave wine from his or her own ground. This is by no manner of 

. jenone Leve' ae onls Van outte } j e 5s 

8. Frangois Michelon 33) Madare Palast means the case. The Clicquots, the Moets, the Mumms, the 

9. Gloire de Dijon 1, Madame H. Jamain Roederers, the Goulets, and the Pommerys all have special 
40. John Hopper 85. Madame Lacharme tracts, and naturally employ their own Grapes; but at vintage 
ar po rencey ssa oe ee time it is necessary to buy liberally from the humbler growers 
49 Marechal Nia 88) Marsdstite de St. Amand in order to meet the demands of their gigantic establishments. 
14. Madame Victor Verdier 89. Niphetos There is another reason why there should be a mutual exchange 
ae meee Baumenn ae seater a s of the champagne trait. This popular wine only obtains its 
a7, Berea oe Castella 49) Bence Comes onan! perfection by a careful, artistic, and judicious mixture of juices 
18) Xavier Olibo 48. Souvenir de la Melmaison obtained from first-class vineyards. It is said that among 
(19. Catherine Mermet _ 44, Mdlle. Bonnaire these Ay is renowned for the sweetness of the Grapes; Cramant 
20. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier 3 ab ae tae for its sparkling properties; Verzonay for bouquet; and Bouzy 
21. Royal Standard Zu, ewtoaucsan for forea or vinosité. Doctors differ on the subject of these 
se Oxonian 48. Edward Morren mixtures. Some manufacturers insist upon carefully divided 

3. Marie Gnillot 49. Jean Ducher rti ? Si Z, nd Bouzy: of I 
24. Perle des Jardins 50. Horace Vernet DYOHOZ IOAN ROLE TCL) Meracna yeas e aN seo, Ay, 


235. Camille Bernardin and Dizy; and Pierry, Cramant, Avizi, and Mesnil; whilst 


Mr. James WALTERS, Mount Radford Nursery, Exeter. 


1, Alfred Colomb 

2. Charles Lefebvre 

8. Dr. Andry 

4. Etienne Levet 

5. Ferdinand de Lesseps 
6. John Hopper 

7. La France 

8. Louis Van Houtte 

9. Baronne de Rothschild 
40. Madame Victor Verdier 
11. Mdlle. Eugénio Verdier 


. Comtssse de Serenyi 
. Dake of Edinbargh 

. Duke of Wellingson 
. Fisher Holmes 

. Général Jacqueminot 
. Frangois Michelon 

. Lord Macaulay 

. Madame Charles Wood 
. Maiame Vidot 

. Mdlle. Bonnaire 

. Mdlle. Marie Cointet 


others esntent themselves with Ay, Piserry, and Cramant. Ba 
this ad if may, the true art of champagne-making is in the 
mixture of the various qualities when the fermentation of the 
wine in cask is complete about Christmas time. It requires a 
careful inteligence to buy judiciously at the time of the ven- 
danges, 22d to prophesy correctly concerning the ultimate value 
of the perfected Grape; but the great art is when the propor- 
tions of fermented juice are poured into the huge mixing vat 
in the cool cellars of the manufactory. 

I was struck with the cleanliness, decorum, and cheerful 
character of all employed on the various vineyards I have 


a2. Marie Baumann 87. Malle. Marie Rady shied 5 

18. Marguerite de St. Amand ~ 88. Maurice Bernardin visited. There was no noise or disturbance anywhere, and 
44. Marquise do Castellano 89. Monsieur Noman wherever I found the labourers, bard at work among the Vines, 
45. Prince Camille de Rohan 40. Paul Neron 


16. Xavier Olibo 
17. Deyoniensis 
18. Gloire de Dijon 
19. Maréchal Niel 


Pierre Notting 


. Sérateur Vaisse 
. Vietor Verdier 
. Souvenir de la Malmaison 


dressing the Grapes for the press, or returning from their work, 
thers was the same order, civility, and frequent merriment. 
The adjacent towns, villages, farms, and barns fairly accommo- 
date this influx of visitors, and, so far as I could see, there 


me osoutentr cians ae Bee e sda Hoes were no signs whatever of drunkenness or disorder. The pickers 
21. Abel Grand 47. Catherine Mermet are summoned by beat of drum at daybreak each morning in 
me Baeacenoeen vn pas WIE the market-place of the villages adjacent to the vineyards, 
Ls . arie Va outte 7 7 ’ H 
24. Camille Bernardin 50. Niphetos and then and there a price is made for the day’s labour. This 


25. Comtesse @’Oxfcrd 


Mr. J, WHEELER, Warminster. 


varies according to the work required tu be done and the speed 
with which it is necessary to accomplish it. The bargain 
struck, away go men, women, and children into the vineyard, 


Gea ge aula an Hout rs 2 a each provided with a small basket and a pocket knife, curved 
3. Comtesse @’Oxford 10. Barone de Rothschild like a reaping hook. They are divided into gangs, each 
= adprarasomen 11. Marie Baumann headed by an overseer, and as the small hand baskets are 
@ HanseVansg 12 Maranise de Castellene, filled they are carried to the end of the row, where specially 
7. La France 14. Rev. J. B. M. Camm relected hands are employed in what is called dressing the 
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Grapes for the press. In what are known as good years this ope- 
ration is considered useless, and the manufacturer is compelled 
to purchase the vintage, good and bad together, just as it 
comes from the field. But any such reckless system is utterly 
impossible in most of the vineyards this year. At Verzenay, 
for instance, will be found a considerable quantity of rotten- 
ness, much worm-eaten and mildewed fruit, which if pressed 
in its present condition would assuredly have the effect of taint- 
ing the wine. Sothe system of dressing, happily for the manu- 
facturer, is almost universal. 

Each bunch as it is tumbled into the crate at the side of the 
vineyard is carefully gone over by female fingers; the bad and 
cankered parts are rejected, diseased stalks are pruned away, 
and some attempt is made to send the Grapes to the press in a 
decent condition. But even this hurried inspection is not all 
that could be desired, and the sharpest eye is apt to be de- 
ceived, particularly in the Verzenay vintage of this year. We 
frequently discovered in the very heart of what looked a regular 
and well-grown bunch, a Grape or so absolutely rotten and 
capable of infecting its companions when they were heaped 
together in the presse. The dressed fruit, when carefully 
finished and inspected, is quickly borne away in carts to the 
nearest press, usually situated in the village, and the refuse 
remaining represents the loss in quantity to the proprietor. 
The general colour of the Grape in the Rheims district is black; 
but there are celebrated vineyards, such as Cramant, which 
only grow white Grapes. It will occur, doubtless, to someone to 
ask if the labourers are permitted to go upon the old hospitable 
principle of ‘‘eat what you like and pocket none.” Nearly 
every sensible proprietor places no restriction on the obvious 
temptation of the enjoyment of ripe Grapes on a hot day. It 
is found far the most economical plan in the end, for the first 
day’s debauch ends in such serious inconvenience, and very 
often loss of wages, that the Grapes are left alone from that 
moment. Women and children are found to be the most skil- 
fnl pickers, and the men are for the most part employed in 
carrying the baskets to and fro, emptying the crates, and load- 
ing the waggons.—(Daily Telegraph.) 


HARDY AUTUMNAL FLOWERS. 


As Mr. Taylor in the Journal of October 12th asked for 
information respecting hardy flowers, I wish to endorse all he 
says respecting their beauty and utility at any time of the 
year, but more particularly now that the more tender occu- 
pants of the garden are becoming scarce. 

I have a few plants in bloom now which he does not men- 
tion; they are Pyrethrum uliginosum (a truly grand plant), 
and several other varieties both double and single; Rudbeckia 
Newmanii, a gem of the first water; Ginothera grandiflora, 
Astrantia carniolica, Delphinium in variety, Schizostylis coc- 
cinea now coming into bloom (October 27th), and is most 
beautiful. Tropw#olum speciosum is now going out of bloom. 

I do not remember ever seeing £0 many herbaceous plants 
in bloom £0 late as this before.—EH. SENDALL, Gardener, Bar- 
ningham Hall, Hanworth, Norfolk. 


THE INNER TEMPLE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. : 


WHEN @ display of flowers like the one now open to the 
public can be produced in the heart of the metropolis, it is a 
proof alike of the great value of the Chrysanthemum as a 
town plant, and of the skill of the gardener in bringing out its 
beauties so fully. It should be remembered, however, that 
Mr. Newton does not attempt to grow symmetrical plants, but 
only fine blooms, and in this he succeeds. 

There is no wonder that vast crowds of Londoners and 
London visitors avail themeelves of the kind privilege ac- 
corded by the Benchers of enjoying the fine autumn display, 
for itis certainly worthy of inspection by all who love flowers, 
and if there are any who do not we advise them to go for the 
purpose of being converted. We knew of a prize-fighter who 
went to a Rose show and was conquered and himself became a 
buyer of new Roses, a grower and prizewinner, and from that 
time took no more interest in ropes and stakes except for sup- 
porting the flowers by which he was vanquished, and which 
perhaps even now he continues to nurture. It is not, there- 
fore, even those who delight in flowers but those who have 
not yet been enabled to appreciate their charms whom we 
advise to visit the Inner Temple Gardens during the early 
part of the present month. 


The show is, like other shows of the past, a simple bank of 
fine flowers, the plants being from 5 to 7 feet in height, and 
about four hundred in number, all grown on single stems, 
each plant supporting three to six blooms. There are, in fact, 
four close rows of plants extending a length of 50 yards, pro- 
tected by glass with the front sheltered by a screen of canvas. 
It is the seventh show under Mr. Newton’s management, and 
is superior to most that have preceded it, and inferior to none. 

Only a few of the most striking of the eighty varieties can 
be noticed, commencing with those of recent introduction. 
One which cannot fail to strike the eye of most visitors is 
named ‘ Newton’s Inner Temple.” This is purplish crimson 
in colour, the exterior of the petals having a lilac tinge. It is 
a bold firm flower of great substance of petal, and is slightly 
incurved. It is an acquisition for its rich colour, but would 
be more valuable were its petals of greater length. It is per- 
fectly distinct from any other variety in the show, and fine as 
it is now, it is possible that it will improve in future years. 
Another new variety of undoubted merit is Mrs. Dixon. This 
is a golden sport from George Glenny, which in turn came 
from Mrs. George Rundle. The three are identical in charac- 
ter and form of flower, Mrs. Dixon being a bright glossy 
yellow. This is a trio of Chrysanthemums which in their 
colours—white, sulphur, and yellow—are for general decorative 
purposes probably unequalled. Rather small, perhaps, their 
flowers may be, but they are constant in their excellence an@ 
are freely produced. The next variety to notice is Mrs. George 
Parnell. This may be described as an enlarged form of Mrs. 
G. Rundle, from which it is really more dissimilar in foliage 
than in bloom. Mr. G. Parnell, we believe. received a first- 
class certificate last year at the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and is a variety which must be grown by all exhibitors. 

Refulgence, which was exhibited for the first time last year, 
is the richest of all in colour and has improved in form, but it 
is clear that high culture is requisite to ‘‘ fill” the flower and 
close the yellow eye. When that is accomplished none can 
deny its excellence. Other highly coloured flowers are Mount. 
Etna and Count de Kanzeau, which are reddish crimson but 
imbricated ; Garibaldi, chestnut, is very rich ; and particularly 
attractive is King of Denmark, rosy lilac with orange tips. 
Prince Alfred is the largest of all, but there are almost equally 
fine examples of Nil Desperandum, Hercules, Prince of Waler, 
Alfred Salter, Golden Eagle, Ossian, and Jardin des Plantes. 
Amongst the lights White Globe has the finest blooms, and 
very superior algo are White Beverley, Vesta, Mount Edgeambe, 
and Princess of Wales, the two latter being tinted with rose. 

In the Japanese section Elaine is the most conspicuous, anc: 
a few blooms are to be seen such as have never been surpassed. 
James Salter, Fair Maid of Guernsey, and Garnet are also well 
represented. 

In the outside border is a good display of Pompons, the 
most effective being the three Cedo Nullis, Florence, Madame- 
Martha, Madame Tipping, and Aurore Boreale. 

The thanks of the public are due to the Hon. Society of the: 
Inner Temple for their liberality in providing this display 
through their able gardener Mr. Newton. 


THE ROSH ELECTION. 


Fie! fie! ‘* Wynp Savacr.” What can bethe matter? Had. 
something marred thy digestion, or a recalcitrant nonconformist 
foused thine ire? Or it is, maybe, a spice of thine earliest 
ardour, when with lance, and sword, and gabertash thou wast 
ready to confront all the foes of perfidious Albion. Whatever 
it was, never didst thou better deserve the title which tly 
neighbour gave thee. One can almost hear the war shout, 
imagine thy fair face tattooed, and see thee devoting poor 
“J. H.” to the dire punishment of the Furies. Butit is tco 
bad. Here is agentleman, who amidst the duties of an arduous 
profession, the most arduous that a gentleman can fill, for the 
benefit of the Rose world devotes an immense amount of labour, 
time, and a good deal of expense to what to him is no doubt 
a labour of love; and yet my good friend heaps on his devoted 
head all kinds of sarcasm, and calls the election abominable, 
misleading, &c. Now on the other hand I, with a few more 
grey hairs on my head than ‘‘ Wyup Savacr,” say that the 
very warmest thanks of all Rose-growers are due to Mr. Hinton 
(whose hand I have never had the pleasure of shaking) for the 
pains and intelligence with which he has carried out the plan ; 
the result, I believe, when carefully studied will be an immense 
boon to all Rose-growers. 


And now to examine ‘“ Wrip Savacr’s” tirade. He seems 
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to me to look at. the whole matter as an exhibitor, but that 
was not the intention of “J. H.” It was not certainly my 
notion in giving in my list. The wish was to give a list of the 
bast Roses, and this accounts, ! think, for the position assigned 
to Gloire de Dijon. It is trues, as an exhibition Rose it is 
rarely up to the mark, but as a garden Rose in all soils, situ- 
ations, climates, what can touch it? If I had to grow but ons 
Rose old Gloire would be my choice. For the same resson 
I imagine Comtesse de Chabrillant occupies a low position. 
Exhibitors have not included her because sha is small; but 
barring that it is tho perfection of a Rose, and I would give 
her a foremost place on that account alone. For the same 
cause—usefulness in a garden, Limsgine Souvenir do la Mal- 
maison is placed where it is. 

Another point that ‘‘ Wytp Savacr” entirely overlooks is the 
effect of situation aud climate. Some Roses which he names 
and the merits of which he thinks have been overlooked are 
doubtless gems, but it is not given to everybody to be in a 
charming spot where Teas grow like weeds, and hence Marie 
Van Houtte, Belle Lyonnaise, and Catherine Mermet will 
not do with everybody as they will with him. And the same 
remarks apply to H.P.’s also. Duke of Wellington is no 
donbdt a grand Rose, bat then it will not grow in many places, 
and it is not everyvbody who can afford to grow and throw 
away every year. Nor is Madame Charles Wood, over whoss 
neglected charms ‘‘ Wrnp Savace”’ mourns, a Rose the vigour 
of which we can rely upou. I do not quite understand what he 
means about Céline Forestier, whether surprised at the position 
she occupies or regret that she does not take a higher one; 
as an exhibition Rose sha is diflicalt to catch, but as a garden 
Rose how lovely it is! - 

But then the list is altogether a failure because Hercules 
has not given in his names! One might imagine (only that 
no ‘‘she”’ could write thus) that it was Omphale mourning 
over her neglected lord; but he is rather like the carter in the 
old fable, whose cart wag stuck in the mud, and who stood 
wringing his hands and calling out Hercules! Hercules! to 
deliver him. I rather imagine, from what I know of the mus- 
cular hero, that it was not because he foresaw a failure that 
he did not give in his list, but because he has a great objection 
to wielding the pen. There is no one for whom I entertain a 
greater regard than the said Hercules. I believe him to bea 
very champion, but then I know also all his growing has exhi- 
biting in view. He resides in a climate where there is but 
little to contend with in the way of weather, and hence his list 
might have disadvantages to many. 

But the next charge is the strengest of all—that/ the lists 
are sent in by nobodies, that we are no better than the clod- 
hoppers in @ village alehouse, &c.. Now inthe lists of amateurs 
I see such names amongst amateurs as Christy, Peach, Camm ! 
Mayo, Beachey, Cheales, Laxton, and Jowitt, men who are 
most of them exhibitors, and have, if I mistake not, knocked 
‘““Wrip Savace” out of time more than once; and find that 
amongst profsssional growers Cant, Cranston, Curtis, G. Paul, 
Prince, and Turner have given ia their lists. I hold my 
breath in astonishment at the ‘‘ Wyld” rush of the Savage, 
and wonder what he wants. 

And cken as to the blunders about names of raisers. ‘J. H.” 
deserves our test thanks for endeavouring to supply them, 
and it was not to be expected that it would not be imperfect. 
As to Marie Cuintet (which most people find too delicate to be 
a gem of the first water), Mr. Bennett certainly was noi its 
raiser ; but had it not been for him I think it would have been 
consigaued to the ‘‘ tomb of all the Capulets.” It had been 
passed by until he brought it forward. If “J. H.’ has any 
difficulty about raisers’ names I fancy Mr. Cant could help 
him, as I remember years ago seeing with him a note-book in 
which each year’s new Roses were inserted with the names of 
the raisers, and he may have it yet. 

Thope “ J. H.” will not think ‘“‘ Wyip Savacz”’ 2 representa- 
tive man on this occasion. I hope he only represents himself, 
but that most of us thank him heartily for his work.—D., Deal. 


“Wr Savace”’ certainly writes as though he was civilised, 
to an extent perhaps influenced, or probably limited, by the 
nature of the soil he lives on. To think that he should dsbase 
the character of my charming Gloire de Dijon, which gives me 
innumerable perfect blooms twics in the year, while others 


will call this Rose “Glory Die-John”’ and “ Glorie-dee-die- ! 


Johz.” 


Mr. Hinton need not be alarmed at differences of opinion. 
I certainly dislike that coarse Paul Neron, and should have 
excluded him as quite unfit even for the company of Gloire de 
Dijon. I can also imagine that some of your voters have not 
had sufficient experience of Beauty of Waltham, Duc de 
Rohan, and Belle Lyonnaise, to recommend them in their list ; 
or can it be that these have been tried, and are not good with 
them ? 

It is not every season that I buy new Roses, and then only 
to fill up; and although I watch your weekly issue with keen 
interest for all the news, and even anticipate your election by 
my own private election list for comparison sake, I too can 
differ in some respects with the result, principally through old 
favourites giving place to new varieties ; but then, is it possible 
to obtain fifty pecple growing Roses in different soils, atmo- 
spheres, and circumstances, of one opinion respecting some 
Roses, and particularly new introductions ? 

Frequent disappointments have cooled my ardour, and now 
Tnever buy new Roses until they have gained honours in the 
priza list—Mariz Van Hovrte. 


‘ConsIDER yourself, sir, well sat upon.” And soI do, and 
know also that I have yet furthcr condemnation to expect 
from private letters I have received; but yet in self-defence I 
must say one word more. I had not the slightest idea when 
asked to send in a list of Roses that such Roses were not to 
be selected 2s exhibition sorts. If I had known that the best 
Roses for general purposes were meant I should have had 
nothing to do with the election. I grow Roses for exhibition, 
and not for decorating my garden, or for ladies and children 
to run about among them with a pair of scissors cutting here 
and snipping there, and detesting the very idea of disbudding. 

As a garden Rose the “‘ Gloire”’ is no doubt a grand Rose in 
its way, but infinitely surpassed even in this light by Madame 
Trifle, Belle Lyonnaise, and Madame Berard. Whatever con- 
démnation I may meet with from the rosarians who hava 
written or may yet write to you on the subject of the Gloire 
as sn exhibition flower I care not so long as I have such an 
authority on my side as Mr. Benjamin R. Cant. I think it 
will be allowed by all that no other nurseryman shows the Tea 
Rose in such perfect form and colour as the greet Colchester 
yosarian, and yet he does not place the Gloire in the first fifty. 
Mr. Corp of Oxford, and Mr. Fraser of Les Bridge, also exclude 
it, so that IT am by no means alone. I am much interested in 
the lists, and have my mind now set at rest as to what rursery- 
men excluded Charles Lefebvre from the first twenty. I see 
they are Messrs. Ewing & Co. of Norfolk, who of course place 
Gloire de Dijon in that exalted position. 

The table published by Mr. Hinton in last week's iseus is a 
most interesting one, and althongh he may point to its bear- 
‘ing out his views I may also do the same. Duke of Wel- 
lington in this list is 27; in the former list he was placed 
39th. However, after all, as Mr. Paul so well shows, it is 
impossible to arrive at any real judgment of the qualities of 
the Rose, for what will flourish in one soil will scarcely live 
in another.—Wvy.p Savacs. 


WEYBRIDGH. 


Last year I gave a few hurzied notes of a visit 1 paid to 
Weybridge Hesth on a very wet day, and of the interest which 
there is to the horticulturist in the gardens of Dr. Henry 
Bennet’ and Mr. G. F. Wilson. This year, under more favour- 
able circumstances, I was enabled to repeat my visit and to 
add to it another—that of the famed garden of Mr. McIntosh 
of Duneevan, and perhaps a few additional notes on them may 
not be unacceptable to the readers of our Journal. 

No threo places could give, I think, a better idea of the hor- 
ticultural zeal of our nation and of its varied character than 
these I have mentioned. They are all small—merely the gar- 
dens attached to villa residences, and all essentially different. 
In the garden of Dr. Bennett we have the refined taste and 
love for elegancies which mark the travelled and accomplished 
physician (not forgetting the placens wxor), where all insid the 
house and in the garden tell of how much stress is laid on that 
which is pleasing to the eye and in accordance with the stzict 
principles of taste. In that of Mr. G. F. Wilson we have that 
of the enthusiast, whose object is to gather together the 
choicest and best of the plants he loves so well, and to be 
more interested in their successful culture than in the effect 


T have seen the results of the Rose election, and believe that | produced as a matter of taste; while in that of Mr. McIntosh 


each list is the conscientious opinion of your correspondents. 


we have the carrying-out in its fulness of the culture of one or 
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two specialities, which make the grand feature of the place; 
yet all three in their way have a beauty of their own, and to 
one who, like myself, is bound by no limits in horticulture, all 
were attractive. 

I last year, in mentioning Dr. Bennett’s pretty residence, 
alluded to the manner in which he has made innovations 
on old-established ways of doing things: that the Heather 
which forms the groundwork of his wood garden, instead 
of being allowed to grow long and lanky is kept close cut, and 
presents a beautiful carpet of purple bloom, the idea being 
borrowed from patches in St. George’s Hills, which he found 
apparently nibbled by rabbits and throwing out their shoots 
abundantly, instead of, as in ordinary cases, merely coming out 
at the end of the blooming brauches. This year it has made 
still further progress, and after a time will, I am sure, fulfil 
his expectations. He has this year introduced another inno- 
vation—namely, planting some creepers at the base of the 
trees, and thus covering thestems with bloom. We know how 
completely this is the case in tropical climates, and I am sure 
that to see Clematises of various colours, Bignonia radicans 
major, and other climbing plants throwing out their shining 
blooms along the stems and among the branches of our trees 
would be a pleasing sight, and I hope in a small way to try it 
myself. I was particularly struck, too, with the effectiveness 
of the large Fuchsias grown in pots and standing outside the 
house. Their branches heavily laden with blossoms of various 
colours and their graceful habit fit them admirably for such 
work. The difficulties in the way of Dr. Bennett’s gardening 
are manifold, arising from the fact that he is here for only 
four months, and that his heart is with his Mentone garden, 
and that for during eight months he is obliged to leave all 
at The Ferns in the care of his gardener. Yet no one coming 
upon it as I did in the month of September would believe 
either that this was the case or that the whole house had been 
dismantled ; but so it is, and the able superintendence without 
and the deft hands within soon bring beauty out of disorder, 
and make one wonder that it could ever be otherwise than we 
see it. 

Mr. Wilson’s pretty place, Heatherbank, is, as all the gar- 
dening world knows, the home of everything that is rare and 
beautiful amongst herbaceous plants and Lilies, and the mar- 
vellous manner in which they grow here reflects the utmost 
credit on his skill as a cultivator. We all know how he 
astonishes us sometimes at the Royal Horticultural Society 
with some new Lily or some favourite herbaceous plant, and 
here every nook in the garden shows how thoroughly they are 
at home. It was too late to see the garden in its beauty, 
but where herbaceous and alpine plants are grown there is 
always something of deep interest. Amongst these I noticed 
the rare and beautiful Omphalodes Luciliz, fine pieces of Col- 
chicum speciosum and Crocus speciosus, the Aucectochilus-like 
Goodyera pubescens, Soldanella Wheeleri, Gaultheria procum- 
bens growing quite rampant, Dahlia glabrata, Fragaria indica, 
Vitis heterophylla, Rhododendron precox superbum, Anemone 
japonica hybrida, Gypsophila prostrata and G. Stevensii, Gen- 
tiana asclepiadea, &c.; while in the houses, waiting for their 
turn of potting, which Mr. W.’s zeal on behalf of the poor 
Royal Horticultural Society had hindered, were quantities of 
Lilies, Calochortuses, Cyclobothras, and all rare and curious 
bulbs in which their owner delights. The one great point of 
novelty was, however, Mr. Wilson’s tank, which he has already 
described in these columns, and in which I saw many aquatic 
plants doing admirably on their little floating islands. The 
plan is evidently sound, and I have no doubt admits of many 
modifications more or less ornamental. 

We have all heard of the wonderful examples of Lilium 
auratum at Duneevan, and I had received many a courteous 
invitation from Mr. McIntosh to see them or the Rhododen- 
drons when they were in bloom. This I was unable to do, but 
I could not be in the neighbourhood without seeing the place 
where they grow; and well worthy is it of a visit. It stands 
in Oatlands Park, and the ground slopes down from the house 
to a piece of water, called here the Broadwater—in fact a large 
long pond. Hvyery advantage has been taken of the nature of 
the ground, and masses of Rhododendrons are grouped in 
every direction, containing the very choicest and best of the 
sorts in cultivation. Among them in all directions were Lilies, 
some 11 and 12 feet high, carrying sixty or seventy blooms, and 
displaying a vigour which I think we may venture to say they 
have never attained in their native habitat, and compelling 
me to say, Well, I must come and gee these in flower. But 
although Mr, MoIntogh excels in these two specialities, yet his 


garden contains many other things which are worthy of notice. 
Does he grow Roses? Well, in answer to this just let me say 
that in one of his rooms is a table on which there are arranged 
250 specimen glasses of various sizes, and that these are kept 
filled all through the season with single blooms of Roses; and 
I rather imagine that anyone who can do this must be able to 
grow Roses. Like Charles Waterton Mr. McIntosh makes 
friends with the feathered tribes of his garden. A robin flies 
up and takes a crumb from between his lips, and a chaffinch 
is very nearly as tame. All who have met him will not wonder 
at this familiarity. I have rarely seen a small place where so 
much is made of it by judicious landscape gardening. Stand- 
ing at the top of the terrace it seems large in extent, and 
everywhere fine trees and shrubs meet the eye; and if I am 
spared for another year I hope to visit it when either one or 
other of the specialities of the place are in flower.—D., Deal. 


ACACIA RICHANA. 


Acacta Riczana I consider the most beautiful and useful cf 
the entire genus. It is much more graceful in growth than 
A. longifolia, its branches being very slender, and are elegant 
by their drooping habit. When planted out and allowed plenty 
of headroom this Acacia quickly assumes a tree form, and a 
more handsome tree it is impossible to conceive. I have also 
found it exceedingly well adapted for a pillar plant. Its beauty 
is never seen to greater advantage than when allowed to grow 
unmolested—that is, without being cut or tied into any stiff 
form. The flowers are pale yellow or lemon-coloured, and are 
produced in long pendulous festoons, and however ornamental 
they may be on the plant, they are none the less so in a 
cut state, and for this purpose alone it is worth growing in 
quantity. 1 may further state that although it succeeds best 
planted out, it also submits readily to be grown in either large 
or small pots.—N. 


FLOWERS OF ROSH TREES SMALL. 


I mAveE a lot of Roses on the Manetti four years old, which 
still grow well and flower well, but the blooms are small and 
lack substance. They have been dressed each year with plenty 
of fresh rich loam, the top spit of good feeding land mixed 
with old pig dung and night soil; and as my soil is rather 
light they have had a good mulching applied in May of littery 
stable manure. Must I part with my old favourites, or can I 
restore them by taking them up, root-pruning, and planting in 
some new ground just enclosed from a pasture field? I always 
prune closely in March.—Mipianp Counties RosE-GROWER. 


{I should take up all the old Roses, and not only prune the 
roots but cut off the old Manetti stocks, for in mosi, if not 
all, cases the four-year-old Manetti Roses will have rooted 
themselves go well above the junction of the scion and stock, 
that the foster-parent can be discarded and the nurslings 
walk and do well on their own legs. In case, however, where 
these roots are not sufficiently strong it would be better merely 
to prune the Manetti roots and plant in fresh ground. If the 
grower could regard with indifierence the quality of the blooms 
from those plants for one year, I should recommend him to 
give them a year’s rest. Do not manure the ground, and do 
not prune the plants, but leave the Roses to grow and form 
fresh roots; then next year cut very hard indeed, and send 
them along with every kind of forcing manure applied on the 
surface, and I shall be very much surprised if those plants do 
not give him wonderful blooms. If, however, he cannot give 
them a year’s grace, let the manure be put on the surface 
after planting and forked lightly in after pruning in March. 
—Wvp Savace.] 


EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENING. 
No. 21. 

SIR WILLIAM CHAMBERS. - . 
Siz Witu1am Cuampers, of Scottish parentage, was born in 
Sweden in 1726, but came to England when only two years old, 
and was placed at Ripon School. Oa arriving at manhood he 
became supercargo of a Swedish Hast India ship, and made one 
voyage in that capacity to China. On his return he commenced 
the study of architecture under the patronage of Lord Bute, by 
whose interest he was appointed drawing master to the Prince 
of Wales, afterwards George III. His first architectural erection 
was a@ villa for the Harl of Besborough at Hoehampton. He 
was afterwards employed in laying cut the Royal Gardens at 
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Kew, where he introduced the Chinese ornaments. In 1771 
he was invested with the Swedish order of the Polar Star. He 
became a Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian Societies. In 
1775 he was appointed to conduct the erection of Somerset 
House, being Architect to the King, Surveyor General to the 
Board of Works, and Treasurer of the Royal Academy. In 
1758 his style of design, &¢, was severely attacked in two 
satires termed ‘‘ An Heroic Epistle,” and “An Heroic Post- 
script to Sir W. Chambers.’ In that Heroic Epistle is ob- 
served that ‘‘ he teaches us that a perfect garden must contain 
within itself all the amusements of a great city; that webs in 
rure, not rus in urbe, is the thing which an improver of true 
taste ought to aim at.” 
“To Richmond come, fox see, untutor’d Brown 
Destroys those wonders which were oace thy own. 
Lo, from his Melon ground the peasant slave 
Has rudely rush’d and levell’d Merlin’s caye : 
Knock’d down the waxea wizard, seiz’d his wand, 
Transform’d to lawn what late was fairy land.” 
The yolume which entitles him to our notice is entitled 
“ Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Perspective Views of the 


Fig. 59.—Sir William Chambers. 
Gardens and Buildings at Kew in Surrey, the Seat of H.R.H. 


the Princess Dowager of Wales. 1763.” In the introductory 
description of the plates is mentioned that Mr. Kent designed 
some of the ceilings and chimneypieces. Sir William remarks 
that ‘‘the situation of the gardens is not advantageous, as it 
is low and commands no prospects. Originally the ground 
was a dead flat, the soil in general barren and without either 
wood or water. What was once a desert is now an Eden. 
The judgment with which art has been employed to supply 
the defects of nature and to cover its deformities hath very 
justly gained universal admiration. The orangery or green- 
house design is mine, and was built under my inspection in 
the year 1761. The physic or exotic garden was begun in 
1760. For the cultivation of the plants I have built several 
stoves.” The thirty-ninth plate is of the aviary and flower 
garden. 

Sir W. Chambers died March 7th, 1796, at his house in 
Norton Street, London, and was buried in Poet’s Corner, West- 
minster Abbey. 


ASPECTS OF NATURE.—OCTOBER. 


OcroseEr is the last month of the year when Nature is decked 
in gay attire, and then it is not the gorgeous hue of flowers 
that enliven the landscape, but the rich and manifold tints of 
daily changing foliage, which contrast s0 charmingly with the 
sombre hue of the Pines and other evergreen trees. Rich red, 
deep golden brown, end russet green, the leaves etill hang on 
the trees or tremble downwards to the earth, where they lie in 


copse and forest in deep layers, covering the numerous wildlings 
that have rendered the earth gay and beautiful with their 
spring and summer blossoms. But it is not alone the leaves 
which light up the sober autumn landscaps; the rich ripe 
berries of hedgerows and trees are now fully displayed through 
the hourly thinning foliage. Conspicuous among them all is 
the Mountain Ash, which often grows in the clefts on the sides 
of old quarries, or in fissures on the hill side, hanging over 
precipices, and appearing far up the mountain. With berries 
almost as brilliant as those of the Mountain Ash the wild 
Guelder Rose is found by the margin of streams and in moist 
situations, where its scarlet and orange fruit is conspicuous 
in rich wax-like clusters, and contrasts beautifully with the 
purple-black berries of the Privet; indeed, at this season the 
hedgerows are as gay, or even gayer, in many places than in 
summer. In favoured spots the graceful Berberry puts forth 
its pendant rosy berries, and on every side may also be seen 
the rich scarlet clusters of the Honeysuckle and Deadly Night- 
shade, while the fruit of the Bryony changes gradually from 
bright green to scarlet, and then to black. 

In many of our southern counties where Oak trees abound 
the gathering-in of the acorn harvest is now in full vigour, 
and merry parties of women and children sally forth in the 
early morn with bags and baskets to gather up a store of winter 
food for their pigs. A moderately high wind after a frost will 
cause the coveted acorns to patter down thick and fast upon 
the fallen leaves. The Beech tree also drops its triple-sided 
nuts, the kernels of which are eagerly sought by the rapacious 
wood pigeon. The beautiful, smooth, glossy fruit of the Horse 
Chestnut, untouched by any other animal, is found palatable 
by the herds of deer that roam over our ever-verdant parks ; 
and the numerous birds that made the air vocal with melody 
in spring now find a continued feast on Hawthorn bush and 
Briar. The berries of the Thorn are but little more brilliant 
than its deep rich red leaves, and thege in many places are 
almost hidden by the trailing Brambles, which still keep a 
store of slowly ripening fruit, and make long garlands of ex- 
quisitely diversified foliage over bank and fence, often disput- 
ing the mastery with the rampant growth of the wild Clematis 
or Traveller's Joy, which is now covered with its downy silky 
tufts of seeds. Less conspicuous, indeed, from their position, 
but none the less gorgeous, the Janes and hedgerows vie in 
beauty of colour with the forest trees, whose 

“Virgin leaves, of purest vivid green, 
Which charm’d ere yet they trembled on the trees, 
Now cheer the sober landscape in decay. 
The Lime first fading, and the golden Birch 
With bark of silver hue; the moss-grown Oak, 
Tenacious of its leaves of russet brown; 
Th’ensanguin’d Dogwood, and a thousand tints 
Which Flora, dress’d in all her pride of bloom 
Could scarcely equal, decorate the groves.” 


But although the beauty of the foliage attracts our attention 
before anything else at this season of the year, we still have 
many flowers, but they are small and scarcely to be compared 
with the fulness and abundance of summer. Foremost among 
the wild flowers is the Meadow Safiron, or Colchicum autumnale, 
which decks our fields in the eastern counties when almost the 
last lingerer of the floral year has departed. Pale her blossoms 
may be, and unprotected by foliage, but still the very delicacy 
of this lovely flower, ‘‘ the orphan of the year,” has something 
in it which reminds us of spring, the flowery joys of which 
are so lately past that they still linger fondly in our memory, 
and which a few short months shall bring back to us again 
ever fresh and new. In winter the seeds lie buried deep in 
the earth, to burst forth into life and beauty during spring and 
summer. The seeds of the Meadow Saffron form no exception 
to the rule; they, too, are buried during winter, but they lie 
in their bed even when other plants are springing into light 
and life. It is then that the seed of the Saffron is lifted on a 
fruitstalk up to the air and sunshine, which ripen and perfect 
it; and when in the bright and balmy days of June the hay 
harvest is ready for gathering, the capsules of the seed vessel 
crack and the seed is dispersed. Thus in the case of the Col- 
chicum the prevailing rule of Nature is changed: the plant 
blossoms in autumn, and produces its leaves and fruit in the 
following spring. 

Barren as the meadows and lanes appear to a casual observer, 
we have still many flowers in secluded sheltered spots. Not 
only does the hardy Cranesbill bloom, but the white Clover is 
found growing spontaneously in many places which would 
otherwise be bare. Some say that the white Clover represents 
the national emblem of Ireland, the three-luaved Shamrock ; 
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but I always understood that the small yellow Trefoil which 
bears & very small blossom in waste places and little-frequented 
fields was the true symbol of Ireland, the finding of a leaf 
having four segments being considered a piece of luck insuring 
lasting happiness to the finder. 
“Tl seek the four-leayed Shamrock 
Through all the fairy dells, 
And if I find the treasure, 

Oh! how I'll weave its spells.” 

Even at the very end of the month some plants still put 
forth flowers. The little modest Chickweed blossoms in 
autumn as in spring, pushing its tiny leaves through the earth 
and forming a verdant carpet in every available spot. The 
Daisy, too, we have always with us; less numerous than in 
summer, ‘‘ the wee crimson-tipped flower” still ‘‘ cheers chill 
October on its way.” It is true 

“* We look abroad into the world, and see 
But few familiar faces peeping forth 
From hood or mantle. Spring’s bright flowery train 
And Summer’s matron sisters, Autumn’s too, 
Are mostly gone; yet still in mead or glen 
Linger some loved ones, smiling to the winds 
That come and go, and hurry forth sera leaves 
From out their haunts.” 
And even now we find many charms in country rambles. The 
commons are still bright with a covering of golden Bracken, 
and here and thera the purple Heath has not quite faded from 
the moorland, and the now sparse blossoms of the golden 
Gorsg speck the open landscapa, while 
“ The fading many-coloured woods, 
Shade deep’ning over shade, the country round 
Imbrown ; @ crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 
Of ey’ry hue, from wan declining green 
To sooty dark.” 
--T. 5. Jd. 


JUDGING VEGETABLES. 


Many thanks to Messrs. Taylor and Fairweather for intro- 
dusing this subject for discussion in the columns of your 
Journal. Mr. Fairweather concludes by calling on those able 
to discuss the question. I, for one, do not presume to respond 
in the above terms; but as the matter has given me much 
thought, I would on this occasion avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of stating my opinions. 

Mr. Fairweather cites a caso where Cucumbers, Tomatoes, 
and Vegetable Marrows in a collection beat Potatoes, Peas, and 
Cauliflowers. I admit there is great difficulty in judging col- 
lections where the exhibitor can put in what he likes, and 
where nearly all the collections are different; but this could 
be amended. In tho exhibitions of fruit who would think 
of staging a collection in September without having Grapes, 
Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, and a Melon? Now I think 
this is pretty generally understood. Then why not with vege- 
tables have five or six of the leading and most useful kinds, 
and let the rest in the collection (as in the fruit) go for what 
they are worth? 

There are one or two more points in judging I would like to 
call attention to. There are few who have attended shows 
and paid close attention, but who have been struck with the 
nature of the awards. I have seen Peas not at all fit for table 
use placed first instead of Peas of superior merit, because the 
former was a nower variety. Again, in Potatoes, I have seen 
a dish of large but ill-shaped tubers placed first, when another 
dish of the same variety, well shaped, of medium size was placed 
second. Cauliflowers, too, I think are often imperfectly judged. 
Large heads—simply because they are large—are placed first, 
when smaller compact heads of superior quality are passed 
over. Beet is another vegetable the merits of which are not 
always recognised. I have seen first-prize roots little better 
than Mangold Wurtzels, while smaller roots sweet and young 
were Jying on the same board dishonoured. Prizes are gene- 
rally offered for the best six or twelve Onions. A good Onion 
ought, in my opinion, to be solid, well ripened, of good form, 
thin-skinned, and without neck. Onions of this deecription I 
haye seen exhibited against others tyvice as large, with white 
rocts sticking to them, with necks projecting 2 or 3 inches, 
and the large specimens were placed first. I conclude by de- 
siring that less attention be paid to mere size, and more to 
real quality in the judging of vegetables.—B. G., Co. Down. 


FLOWERS IN LIBERIA. 
Most of the African flowers differ from those of temperate 


climates in three striking characteristics—yiz., brilliancy of | 
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colour, luxuriancy of growth, and in emitting their odour after 
sunsst. 

The last peculiarity has been admirably described by Moore 
in speaking of that lovely native of India—the fragrant 
Jasmine— 

‘S The flowers that wake while others sleep, 
The timid Jasmine buds, that keep 
Their fragranca to themselves all day, 
But when the sunlight drives away 

Let their delicious secret out.” 

A rare aud very beautiful species of the Jasmine grows in 
our African forests. Tho bushes sometimes rise to the height 
of 10 feet, and are densely covered with large, pinnate, oval 
leaves. The starry white flowers, with bright pink stems 
(clustered on what botanists term a cyme), raise their delicate 
heads in striking contrast with the heavy masses of glossy 
dark green leaves. Their fragrance is delightful. If we happen 
to awaken at night in a room where a eprig of this odorous 
flower has dropped, we are almost inclined to imagine that, 
instead of the dreadful malaria we strive so much to keep out, 

“ The sweet south wind 
That breathes upon a bank of Violets, 
Stealing and giving odour,” 
has, by some miraculous means, penetrated our closely-shut 
African chambers. Most apily did the ancients call this sweet 
flower the ‘‘ Odorous Violet.” 

So much has been written about the majestic Lilies of the 
tropics that it is ouly necessary to say that many finer va- 
rieties flourish on our co2st. Perhaps the most remarkable of 
these is the White Chandelier Lily, so called irom haying six 
narrow petals 4 inches long, peadant from beneath, and six 
stamens an inch shorter, growing out of the margin of a 
delicate funnel-shaped corolia. 

‘The Acacia mimosa, said to be 9, native of the Nile, is a beau- 
tiful but fragile-looking tree, from 15 to 20 fect high, with 
small yellow flowers peeping ous from among its branches of 
fins sensitive leaves, and giving forth a most delicious fra- 
grance. 

In passing through the forests we are continually struck by 
the number and variety of luxuriant vines, so closely inter- 
woven with the branches of tall trees as to form a complets 
canopy. Most of them are covered with small white flowers, 
apparently almost too delicate to touch. 

Many of the flower-hesring shrubs of temperate climes when 
transplanted here attain to the height of trees. Some years 
sinca a member of our mission brought across the Atlantic a 
small cutting of the Oleander, from which has sprung a number 
of stately trees. Some in ths garden at Cavalla have already 
grown full 20 feet high, and are almost constantiy covered 
with double pink flowers, which for richness and beauty 
surpass anything we have ever seer. A lovely sight it is to 
see these magnificent trees circled by birds of brilliant plumage. 

Enough has been said to convince our readers that flowers, 
so appropriately styled ‘‘the smiles of God,” have not been 
withheld from this land of moral darkness. We earnestly 
pray that the day may come when these beautiful gifts of our 
Heavenly Father may be appreciated by a redeemed and enr- 
lightened people, and that Africa spiritually as well as natur- 
ally, may ‘‘rejoice and blossom as the Rose.”—(West African 
Record.) 


GRAPH-GROWING—INFLUENCE OF THE STOCK 
UPON SCION. 


CrecUMSTANCES alter caser, and a noteworthy illustration of 
the truth of the aphorism is the divided opinions of practical 
men as to the behaviour and merits of the Madresfield Court 
Grape. With some it is only a midseason varisty, and tho 
season, too, of briefest span; with others it has been known 
to hang well and in good condition even into the new year. 
In a dozen places it is convicted of its besetting fault of crack- 
ing; whilst in others it is voted to be perfectly free from that 
stain upon its character. A minute and careful inquiry into 
the particulars of soil, situation, and general treatment in 
each case would doubtless afford the ‘treason why”? this dif- 
ference of behaviour should manifest itself. Setting aside the 
consideration of its propensity to splitting, it is unquestionably 
one of the most desirable Grapes in cultivation when well 
grown. For size of berry, bloom, and appearance, combined 
with delicious favour, a combination of Frontignan and Muscat, 
it has in our opinion few equals, scarcely a superior. Well, so 
much for its fruiting properties and fruit value: what is more 
immediately in hand is something more noyel—namely, its 
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behaviour as a stock for another variety, an interesting instance 
of which was recently brought under our notice. It is scarcely 
necessary to tell our readers that Grape-growing at the Vice- 
regal Gardens is Al, or that our valued friend Mr. Smith is 
a master in this department of his profession. Well, even in 
that establishment, and in Mr. Smith’s hands, this variety 
wlayed false, would rend its beautiful coat, and thereby be un- 
presentable at Court. As a consequence, though holding it in 
the highest estimation for its other good qualities, Mr. Smith 
resolved to discard it. Instead, however, of uprooting it alto- 
gether from the vinery, he elected to head it down and inarch 
itwith that grand-looking late variety, Gros Colman. 

This cperation was perfcrmed in the spring of last year, 
the result being a cloge union and stout well-ripened rod. 
This year the rod was shortened-back in the usual way, was 
started, and showed fairly for fruit. The embryo bunches 
were, however, removed, with the exception of one or so. 
Thus far all went on well, and now we come to the curious 
and interesting but by no means eatisfactory part of the story 
—namely, the little-looked-for and less-desired manifestation 
in the graft of the evil propensity with which the stock variety 
is 20 gonerally charged. In a word, the bunch or bunches of 
Gros Colman had almost every berry cracked in the way as is 
tho wont of the Madresfield Court. Here, then, is another 
cuious—a by no means uninteresting, and, as far as we know, 
unrecorded—instance of the influence of stock upon scion. It 
is to be hoped Mr. Smith will give the worked Vine a year or 
two’s trial, as it would just now be premature to come to a 
conclusion as to the demerits of the stock or to theorise as 
one might otherwise feel inclined to with regard to the ex- 
planation of the phenomenon in the present instance. We 
have never known or heard before of Gros Colman showing 
any tendency to skin-bursting. The thick, tough, and closely 
adhering cuticle of its large berries is not the one likely to give 
way, unless under some most exceptional circumstances. Have 
any of our Grape-growing readers experience or knowledge of 
showing this disposition? if so, we should be glad to hear it 
from them to that effect.—(Irish Farmers’ Gazette.) 


~ STANDARD CURRANTS. 


Nor a little surprising is it that the standard form of grow- 
ing Red Currants is not more widely adopted. The planisa 
very old and a very good one. The Americans, it appears, are 
adopting it in growing Gooseberries, and there is no reason 
why success should not follow. The system of grafting, how- 
ever, which is adopted on the Continent and in America is not 
necessary in growing standard Currants in England. Given 
vigorous stocks time is no doubt saved by grafting, but really 
the growing of cuttings into miniature trees is by no means 
a slow process. 

Standard Red Carrants are both ornamental and profitable, 
and the fruit cn them is never attacked by birds so persistently 
as is fruit growing on bushes. I have grown standards for a 
number of years, and have found them of the greatest value. 
They take up but little room, are exceedingly fruitful, and un- 
questionably add to the attractiveness of the garden. The 
fruit on standards generally ripens before that on bushes, and 
it also kesps longer. If it is desired to preserve the fruit as 
long as possible it is easy to place round each separate head a 
guard of netting. This, however, is not necesgary until the 
fruit from the bushes has been gathered, for the birds will not 
attack the exposed standard trees so long as any hidden fruit 
remains on the bushes which they can eat in comparative 
peace and quietness. - 

I commenced the growing of standard Currant trees on the 
score of economy and to save garden ground. My kitchen- 
garden epace was limited, and the demand for Currants could 
not be met. I could not afford to devote another quarter of 
the garden to bush fruit, as scarcityin another form—the vege- 
table supply—would have followed. I therefore raised standards 
and planted some at intervals amongst the bushes, planting 
a standard between every third and fourth bush in every third 
row. The heads of these were formed well above the bushes, 
and, as I anticipated, the bushes produced as freely as ever, 
and a large supply in addition was given by the standards above 
them. 

I also planted standards on the wall borders near to the edge 
next the walks. The trees were planted 18 inches from the 
walk and 15 feet from tree to tree. The stems were 34 feet 
high, and the heads were formed from 2 to 3 feet in dia- 
meter. It was surprising the quantity of fine fruit that was 
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produced by these standards, and with no appreciable loss of 
ground. True, a root or two of early Potatoes were sucrificed. 
in one part of the border and a few Lettuces in another, but 
these trifling losses were not felt, while the crops of Currants 
were a substantial gain. The miniature trees also added much 
to the ornamentation of the garden, and were generally ad- 
mired for their appearance. 

The trees I raised from cuttings. In the ordinary manner 
of raising trees from cuttings short-jointed medium-sized 
shoots are selected, cutting out the lower eyes and shortening 
the tops of the cuttings to the required height, leaving three 
or four buds on the top of each. In raising standards I found 
another plan, quicker and better. I selected the most robust 
shoots, carefully removing all the base buds, but not short- 
ening the cuttings, leaving the terminal bud of each un- 
touched. These cuttings were often 3 feet long to begin with, 
and when carefully planted in a north border they invariably 
rooted and did well. They were put-in in the autumn, and in 
the following summer made little growth, but in the season 
following they grew more than the required height, and were 
shortened accordingly at the winter’s pruning and the heads 
formed. 

I found, however, that a season was gained by grafting roota 
on to the cuttings. A piece of bushy fibrous root was dug up 
and its thick end cut into the shape of a wedge; this was in- 
serted into an upward slit made near the lower end of the 
cutting and secured with a piece of matting. When this was 
neatly and quickly done, and the cutting with its new root 
planted without any delay, thus avoiding drying, I rarely knew 
a failure to occur, and the cuttings so grafted grew to the re-- 
quired height the first season. 

Standard Currants, of course, require stakes to support 
them. It is important that these be sound and firm, and the 
ligatures must also be strong. The stakes must be placed 


“close up to the heads, or during a rough wind the head of the. 


tree may be broken off near the topmost ligature. 

Especially to those having small gardens, and who desire 
them to be as profitable as possible and also attractive, I re- 
commend that they grow Currants a3 standards along the sides 
of th» walks. These trees will yield a valuabley suppl of fruit 
without taking up much ground, and they will also impart a- 
pleasing appearance to the garden.—A NorruEeRN GARDENER. 


ON GRAFT HYBRIDS. 
BY THOMAS MEEHAN, GERMANTOWN, PHILADA. 
{Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at- 
Buffalo, August, 1876.] 

Or late years an impreseion has prevailed that hybrids may 
be obtained by grafting as well as by seeds. Sachs makes no 
mention of this in his text-book, but it has had a place in the 
literature of horticulture for over a hundred years. Bradley 
says that a variegated Jasmine grafted on a common greeu 
stock infueed the variegation throughout the whole plant ; and 
there is an idea among some horticulturists that an admixture 
in Apples can be obtained by uniting two halves of different 
buds and grafting them together. Thousands of people have. 
laughed at these notions. No one has tried them. But only 
a few years ago it was found that Bradley was right; and we 
have in cultivation new variegated forms of Abutilon, as well 
as some other things originated by the graft process. During 
the past few years it has been asserted that new varieties of 
Potatoes have originated in this way: A tuber is taken and 
all the eyes cut out. A wedge with an eye of another kind is 
then inserted into the eyeless mass and planted. ‘The results. 
are said to be true hybrids. Many of our best physiologists 
doubt this. I have not seen these cases; but I must say the 
evidence offered is much stronger than much of that on which 
some popular theories have been built. - 

I tried the split-and-grafting process, not believing it would 
result in a hybridity. I merely wished to test the popular 
notion. I am pleased to be able to say now that it is correct. 
New varieties can be obtained in that way. I took the Rhode 
Island Greening and the Red Astrachan—two very distinct 
varieties of Apples in every respect. The grafts with a single 
bud were split as near through the centre as possible, and @ 
piece of each kind fitted together so as to appear one complete 
scion. Twelve of these were grafted ; three grew ; two of these 
have fruited ; neither are Rhode Island Greening, and the two 
are unlike each other; one of these has a flower like the Rhode 
Island Greening, and the flower of the Red Astrachan is rosy 
and in many ways distinct from the large white one of the 
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Rhode Island Greening; but the fruit is, in many respects, , purity, richnoss, and profusion of their blooms. 


similar to that of the Red Astrachan. The second variety has 
the flower similar to that of the Rhode Island Greenizg, and 
the fruit somewhat tho colour of the Red Aetrachan, ripening 
about the same time, but is but half the size, very much flat- 
tened, and with a slendor stem near 2 inches long, and as much 
like that of a Siberian Crab as can be. There is no doubt but 
two varieties, distinct from their parents and distinct from each 
other, have resulted from this graft process. Some may sup- 
pose that the union of a Red Astrachan and a Rhode Island 
Greening Apple should result in producing an exact intermedi- 
ate, and that the union of buds in several graft cases should 
gach produce identically the same, and therefore the two dis- 
tinct varieties from the same process be a surprise. But no 
two children of the sams parents are exactly the same; and 
this is the experience of plant-hybridists. 

I do no§ know that there is any pomological value in the 
new varieties of Apples I have raised, but I am delighted with 
the scientific results, proving thet hybrids by bud-grafting is 
more than a popular delusion.— (American Gardeners Monthly.) 


PRESENTATION TO DR. HOGG. 


On Tuesday evening, the 31st. ult., Dr. Hogg of the Journal 
of Horticulture was entertained to dinuer by ® number of 
gentlemen connected with the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution, at Simpson’s Hotel, in the Strand. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. John Leo of Hammersmith, aud the vice- 
chsir by Mr. E.R. Catier, the Secretary. Among the gentle- 
men present were Mr. Robert Wrench, Treasurer; Mr. G. I. 
Wilson, F.R.S., Vice-President; Messrs. Herbert Adams, William 
Paul, E. J. Beale, B. S. Williams, Alex. Dickson, J. Cutbush, 
‘©. Turner, N. Sherwood, 8. Woolley, G. Brush, Henry Cutler, 
James Gray, Jamos Webbor, &. After the usual loyal toasts 
the Chairman proposed the health of Dr. Hogg, whom he 
said he had known for forty years. Ia a speech, expressive of 
great kindness and highly complimentary to Dr. Hogg for the 
‘services he had rendered to horticulture during a long period 
of years, he presented him with the following address, beauti- 
dully illuminated on vellum, and enclozed in a handsomely 
gilt frame :— 

“At a meeting of the Committee of the Gardeners’ Royal 
Bonevolent Institution, held 2nd October, 1876, it was resolved 
anauimously that this Meetiug desires to convey to Robert 
Hogg, Esq., LL.D., its best thanks for his kindness in pre- 
siding at the Thirty-third Anniversary Festival, held 30th 
June, 1876, for his great exertions in promoting the iaterests 
of the charity, and for his liberality and that of his immediate 
friends upon the occasion.”’ 

The eyening was enlivened by some charming songs, ex- 
quisitely sung by Madame Mario Belval and Miss Brooks, 
accompanied on the piano by Mrs. Cutler. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


We learn through the game source which we quoted last 
eweek that Mr. Gilbert of Burghley has notified his intention 
of exhibiting a collection of Dousnm Prruvuas at the mecting 
at South Kensington on the 8th inst. The great value of this 
section of Primulas for winter decoration and the usefulness 
-of the flowers for bouquets, &e., cannot be over-estimated, aud 
Mr. Gilbert will do good servics ii he gives an impetus to their 
further cultivation by the means which he has proposed. An 
interesting collection of Grapes is expected also to bo staged 
at the same mesting, with other products of special merit. 


—— Tue next dinner of ths Horricutturan Cuus is sn- 
mounced to take place on Wednesday, November 8th, and any- 
one joining the Club now will be entitled to the privileges of 
membership to the end of next year. 

—— Tue Bristol authorities have seized a large quantity of 
‘CuRRANTS, value about £7000, which had been brought into 
port, and which had, it is alleged, becoms tainted with lead 
ore, part of the ship’s cargo consisting of that substance. 


— Tur great usefulness of Danis as garden decorative 
plants has been particularly exemplified during the mild 
autumn weather. The large round beds in the grounds of the 
‘Crystal Palace have for the last two months been extremely 
gay with these flowers, and have attracted fully as much notica 
from visitors as did the carpet and other bedding plants in 
summer. Latterly the Dahlias have quite overpowored tho 


*'fancy ”’ beds by the bold character of the former, and tho. 
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The varieties 
employed in these beds are dwarf-growing early-flowering sorta 
of distiuct colours, and no one who has seen the effect which 
hes been produced can dispute their value for autumn effect. 
They prolong the beanty of gardens for six weeks, and are 
easily preserved and cultivated. They are certainly worthy of 
being largely grown in gardens generally, for no plants can 
equal them throughout the month of October. The Dahlias 
in the beds referred to have been flowering since August, and 
Mr. Thompson has dieplayed excellent judgment in planting 
them £0 effectively. The varieties we noticed were Alba flori- 
bunda nana, Rising Sun, Titian, and Zelinda. 


— A spxcran meeting of the members of the Woolhope 

Naturalists’ Field Club was held at the Free Library, Hereford, 
on the 25th ult., to consider the question of publishing a 
‘ HEREFORDSHIRE Pomona,’ in annual parts, in continuation 
of “ Kvight’s Pomona Herefordiensis.”’ The chair was taken 
by Dr. Chapman of Barghill, the President of the Club for the 
current year. After an address by Dr. Ball, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted :—‘ That a pomological 
Committee, consisting of members of the Woolhope Club, in 
conjunction with the growers of fruit, be formed to investigate 
the varieties of Apples and Pears grown in the district; to 
inquire into their origin and history, to ascertain their vaius 
and uses, and to name such varieties as are nos known else- 
where, and have a really distinct character, with s view to 
the publication of a ‘Herefordshire Pomona,’ and that D:. 
Hogg, F.L.S., be requested to edit’ the work. That the 
‘Herefordshire Pomona’ should be published in annual parts, 
quarto size, in continuation of Kuight’s ‘Pomona Herefordi- 
ensis.’ That the first part should be issued at the close of 
nexi year, 1877; and that it should consist of three or more 
coloured plates with descriptive letterpress, accordiag to the 
amount of annual subscriptions received. That the expendi- 
ture of the Committee be kept entirely distinct from the ordi- 
nary funds of the Woolhope Club, and thst a separate sub- 
scription list be opened for defraying the expenses of publica- 
tion. That the price of the parts separately be 10s. 6d. eack, 
to annual subscribers 7s. 6d., and to annusl subscribers who 
are members of the Club 5s. each part.” Substantial subserip- 
tions towards tho carrying out this laudable object have been 
promised, an active Secretary in the person of Mr. Reginald 
Swinburne has been secured, and a Committeo composed of 
the following gentlemen has been appointed:—Mr. W. H. 
Apperloy (Withington), Dr. Bull, Rev. C. H. Bulmer, Mr. H. 
C. Beddos (Hereford), Mr. John Bosley (Lyde), Sir Herbert 
Croft, Bart., Mr. Thomas Cam, Mr. John Cranston (King’s 
Acre), Dr. M‘Callough, Rev. James Davies, Mr. J. T. Owen 
Fowler, Mr. Hall (Garford), Mr. F. H. Herbert, Mr. William 
Hill (Eggleton), Mr. W. Jay (Lyde). Mr. George H. Piper, 
Mr. Pitt (Bosbury), Rev. J. C. Robinson, Mr. James Rankin, 
and Mr. W. A. Swinburne. Under such auspices this im- 
portant undertaking can hardly fail to meet with success. 
In avother column is the record of a visit to a 'RENcH 
Vinryarp. The visitor further refers to another vineyard, that 
of Baron Sarget at St. Julien. This formerly belonged to 
M. Gruaud, who buili himself 2 tower from whencs he could 
obtain a bird’s-eye view of his Vines. From this tower he 
hoisted signals by which the story of the wine year might be 
known at all tho ports of the world. If the captains of the 
trading vessels as they passed along saw a French flag hoisted 
on the Gruaud estate, they knew that the wine was good but 
light in quality; if the Dutch flag was floated the wine was 
known to be light, but of rather a superior quality; but when 
the Eaglish Union Jack was seen proudly waving there was 
great rejoicing, for it was a token that the Gruaud wine had 
plenty of body, and that it was a firat-rate year. That was 
prior to the days of the electric telegraph. 


In the report of the Arctic Exprpirion is noticed the 
most gevere cold which has ever been regiatered, the ‘‘ tempe- 
rature being 59° below zero for a fortnight. The extreme 
lowest temperature on any day was 104° below freezing point.” 
Something like a frost. Some Wheat sent outin the ‘‘ Polaris” 
four years ago, in order to aecertain whether it would deterio- 
rate when exposed to extreme cold, has been grown success- 
fully under a glass shado by Dr. Belgrave Ninnis. 

— Rerernine to the AwARDS AT THE CENTENNIAL Exut- 
BITION, the Philadelphia Press states that ‘‘ the excelleut assort- 
ment of galvanised wire netting exhibited by Messrs. J. B. 
Brown & Co. of London, England, has obtained the sole inter- 
national prize medal. Messrs. Brown & Co.’3 collection of 
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English wire netting is, we believe, the most remarkable that 
has ever been shown in this country. It has been produced 
by improved machinery, which has not as yet been introduced 
into the United States.” Awards’ have also been made to 
Messrs. Perks of Hitchen for oil of lavender; to Messrs. Veitch 
and Sons for trees, shrubs, and other plants; to Mr. R. Warner 
for two books (‘ Orchidacecous Plants”); to Mr. A. Waterer, 
Woking, for trees and shrubs; and to Mr. B. 8. Williams for 
hothouse plants and Ferns. 

Tue Dautias in the neighbourhood of St. Albans were 
cut down by frost on the morning of the 25th of October. 


—— On the 29th of October the Lord Mayor entertained 
the chief members of the Frurrerrrs’ Company at the Mansion 
House. They had presénted as usual the dessert, and the 
Lord Mayor complimented them on their varied collection of 
fruits. There was not very much, of course, in the fruit except 
its beauty, but there was a great deal in the kindly feeling 
which prompted the Fruiterers’ Company to make that annual 
offering to the Lord Mayor of the day. As the custom had 
endured for ages, so it was likely to continue for generations 
yet to come, for there was no reason to anticipate any outbreak 
of hostilities between the Fruiterers’ Company and the Corpo- 
ration which would be likely to interfere with the annual offer- 
ing. He regarded the Fruiterers as among the most pacific of 
men, their love for the cultivation of fruit aud flowers tending 
to promote ail the better feelings of human nature. He would 
ask the guests, therefore, to drink ‘‘ The Health of the Frait- 
erers’ Company,’ for by so doing they would only be giving 
them their desert. Mr. Stroud, the Master of the Company, 
acknowledged the compliment, and thanked the Lord Mayor 
for his hospitality on the occasion, which was always, he said, 
® magnificent return for their simple annual offering. He 
traced the custom which was being observed that evening 
through a long series of centuries, if not, he said, to the time 
when ‘‘ Adam delved and Eve epan.” 


We read in the Independance Belge the following— 
“In a garden at Billancourt, the property of M. Carliv, lock- 
smith, may be seen at the present moment an Apple tree 
loaded with fruit. There is nothing extraordinary in this, but 
the stock of the tree is Cherry, on which has been grafted the 
Apple, a species of Golden Pippin. Tho fruit precisely re- 
sembles Cherries—the same stem, the same size, the samo 
form, and nearly the same colour, but its taste is that of an 
Apple, and it contains pips instead of stones. Specimens of 
this botanic phenomenon were yesterday submitted to our 
inspection. It must be a real curiosity, for it is generally 
thought impossible to graft a pip-bearing frnit on the stock of 
atree b acing stcne fiuit.”—[The only thing marvellous about 
this is that the narrator should haye stated that the fruit 


produced by the graft was a Cherry instead of the Cherry | 


Apple, and that he should not have gatisfied himself as to the 
stock, which if he had examined he would have found to be 
an Apple. The Cherry Apple is the same as the Scarlet 
Siberian Crab.—Enps. J. or H.] 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

So far Scarlet Runners have afforded good pickings, but the 
nights have recently been too cold for the blossoms to set, and 
the supply of pods is exhausted. The late Mr. Robert Fish 
used to protect his Scarlet Runners and Dwarf Kidnoy Beans 
by running two rough straw ropes along the rows near the top. 
This would certainly be of advantage on a calm night in pro- 
tecting them from frost, but in mild damp weather the straw 
ropes would do more harm than good, because they would 
prevent, to a certain extent, the free circulation of air, and 
would also shade the Beans from the sun. The ropes could be 
tenigyed » however, in such weather, and be replaced when frost 
set in. 

We have planted-out Cauliflower plants under hand-lights, 
one at each corner, and one or two in the centre. The centre 
plants will be removed in the spring and planted in the open 
ground. Another lot of plants have been placed in a cold frame. 
Such plants must not be coddled by keeping the lights on in 
fine weathor, and if it is necessary to protect the plants from 
heavy rains the lights ought to be tilted sufficiently to allow 
of a free circulation of air. Late Cauliflowers that are now 

‘turning in may be protected by bending a leaf over the heart, 
for if the Cauliflower is exposed to frost it will be quite spoiled 
for use; but.a lesf or twocan be easily bent over, and no injury 
will then result from a few degrees of frost. : . 


We have, after clearing off the stems of Asparagus, given the 
ground a good dressing of rich manure, and just put enough 
fine soil over it to prevent evaporation. ‘The usual plan pursued 
with Asparagus beds is to dress them with manure, and then 
throw the soil from the alleys over the beds in the spring. We 
have been tolerably successful so far by planting in rows on & 
level surface and giving the plants a good dressing at this time, 
and there is always plenty of soil to cover over the manure. 
The plants were put out 18 inches apart in the rows and 2 feet 
6 inches between the rows. This is quite close enough to give 
the plants justice. The first year or two after planting it waa 
necessary to provide sticks to each plant to prevent the stalke. 
snapping off close to the surface of the ground, as many will 
do if this precaution is not taken. If the stalks are broken 
early in the year before the buds are formed for next season, 
the crop on the injured plants will suffer considerably. 

MUSHROOM HOUSE. 

This structure has not yet required to be artificially warmed, 
and the Mushrooms are of very good quality. Covent Garden 
Market is at present well supplied with excellent button Mush- 
rooms and large succulent specimens for broiling at a cheap rate. 
Sometimes a bed will continue to bear a succession of Mush- 
rooms for a long time, while another bed treated in the same 
manner will produce a good crop, which comes in with a rush 
and lasting but a very short time. To provides for such con- 
tingencies a bed should be ready two or three weeks after the 
previous one to ensure asupply. All Mushroom houses should 
ba large enough to allow of a succession of beds. The most. 
frequent cause of the beds failing to produce a crop after having 
been spawned properly, is overheating from manure that has 
not been sufficiently worked by turning. It is easy to blame 
the spawn or anything else, and to ignore the true cause. A 
thermometer ought always to be used for a test, as the hand is 
very uncertain. Always allow the temperature to fall to 85°, 
and there will be no danger unless the material of which the 
bed is composed has become too wet, which is another evil to 
be avoided. From 55° to 60° is a very good temperature for the 
house. 

a VINERIES, 

In many places it is quite necessary to place a considerable 
number of plants in the house where fruit is still hanging. Of 
course, in very large establishments, where there are houses for 
plants independent of the vineries, this is not done, nor should 
it be. Whenitis necessary to water the plants the morning is 
the best time, and a little artificial heat ought to be used to dry 
up superfluous moisture; in fact, all moisture is superfluous 


| that falls on the paths or borders of the vinery at this season. 


If heat is turned on to hest the hot-water pipes to dry up 
moisture, it ought to be turned off again by one o’clock in the 
afternoon; no attempt ought to be made to dry up moisture 
towards night. When the weather is mild, and there is no dew-- 
fall at nights, it is as well to leave the ventilators open a little.. 
When there is much moisture inthe air at night the house must 
be closed; the ventilators ought also to be closed during the 
prevalence of thick fogs. We have in previous numbers in- 
sisted on the necessity of removing all mouldy berries on their 
first being attacked. 

Our early houses are all cleaned, the Vines washed, ang 
borders surfaced, so that forcing may be begun at any time that. 
may be deemed desirable. It is a very good plan, and has been 
followed hers with the best results, to place some stable manure, 


| or fresh manure mixed with fallen leaves of trees, in the house- 


to ferment and throw cff a moist heat. A good heap of ferment- 
ing material will warm the house a few degrees, also the ground 
to a certain depth; and the moist atmosphere caused by the 
ammcniacal vapour being thrown off is just what the Vines require 
to cause the buds to break freely £0 early in the season as this. 
From 45° to 50° is a sufficiently high temperature to start with. 
This may be increased 5° in the course of a few weeks, but we 
do not care to raise the temperature of the house higher than 
this until the buds show signs of starting into growth. These 
heaps of fermenting material are very useful for plunging pots 
of all sorts of early-flowering plants. We put some cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse over the manure in which to plunge the pots. Tha 
bed vory frequently becomes hot enough to kill the rcots if they 
are put too deep into the materiel. It is very necessary to 
guard against this. Roses, Lilacs, Deutzias, and other early- 
flowering shrubs do well thus plunged in the vinery, but they 
must not have more heat at the roots than 85° early in the 
season. We also put in a batch of Black Prince Strawberries. 
in the early vinery. 
PEACH HOUSES. 

There is not much to do in these structures at this season, and! 
those who have much Peach-house accommodation will be able 
to store bedding plants, and also specimens intended for the 
greenhouse, until the Chrysanthemums have been cleared out 
of the latter structure after flowering is over. The Peach trees 
will take-no harm if the plants are clean, but if they are in- 
fested with thrips, red spider, scale, or mealy bug, then itis a 
great mistake to put them in any fruit. house. Roary 
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It is now time to see that the ‘‘ maiden’’ Peach and Nectarine 
‘trees are potted. Those who grow trees in pots will find that a 
few of the trees annually become unsightly owing to the under 
branches decaying. We never use pots larger than 15 inches 
j-side diameter, and trees will do well for eight years; but after 
that age it is most desirable to throw them away and have 
younger trees to take their place. 

PLANT STOVE AND’ ORCHID HOUSES. 

It is now the resting period for all, or nearly all, hardwooded 
plants. They do not require a very large supply cf water at 
this seasop, but itis well to keep the soil moderately moist, as 
neither stove nor greenhouse evergreen shrubs are benefited 
by the drying-off process. On my remarking the other day that 
x plant wanted water, a young man replied, “I should have 
thought if I had watered that plant it would have killed it.” 
Now it does not follow that if a plant is watered before it is 
quite dry that any injury will result to the plant. Indeed it 
is a mistake to allow any hardwooded evergreen plant to become 
very dry at the roots. Injary will certainly result if the plants 
are persistently over-watered, owing to the compost becoming 
+our; but injury and sometimes even death to plants is caused by 
allowing them to become too dry, and often when plants are found 
in this state water is given in abundance to them, but too late, 
for the small hair-like fibres have been destroyed, and the roots 
are not able to absorb the moisture, and therefore the more 
water they receive the worse it is for them until fresh rootlets 
ave formed. Hardwooded plants will do with less water now 
than they will in the early spring months. A dryish atmosphere 
is also the most suitable for them. 

The earliest Poinsettias have set their flower buds, or more 
correctly the period has arrived when the floral bracts are iu 
course of formation. They have now been placed in a higher 
temperature, and require a fair supply of weak manure water. 
‘We have cut-back the climbing plants trained to the roof to 
alow as much light as possible to the occupants of the stage 
underneath. 

Ia the intermediate Orchid house Lelia purpurata, Cattleya 
Warnerii, and others just now making their growth, should be 
ylaced at the warmest end of the house and receive rather more 
water than those that have ripened their growth. Most of the 
deciduous Dendrobiums have made their growth, and some of 
them have shed their leaves. Just enough water should be given 
to such to keep the pseudobulbs from shrinking. If the tempe- 
rature is high and the roots are kept moist at this season some 
of them will start into premature growth. Dendrobium nobile 
should be rested in the greenhouse. In the cool house Masde- 
vallia Harryana and M. Veitchiana are making their growth, also 
many species of Odontoglossum: these require a good supply of 
water at the roots; indeed they must not be dried-off at any 
time.—J. Douveuas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


James Dickson & Sons, Newton Nurseries, Chester.—Cata- 
ogues of Roses and Spring and Summer Flowering Perennial 
Plants. 

André Leroy, 4 Angera (iaine et Loire), France.—Supple- 
mentary Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Hoses, 
Bulbs, &c. 

George Cooling, Rose Nuraeries, Batheaston, Bath.—Cata- 
vogue of Roses and Fruit Trees. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SECRETARIES Will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


SEASEY ie HELIER’s) (Chrysanthemums). November 8th. Col. H. Howell, 
on. Sec. 

SovurH BERMONDSEY (Chrysanthemums). November 18th and 14th. Mr. D. 
Jewiss, Rosedale Arms, Rosebury Street, Bermondsey, Sec. 
NORTHAMPTON (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 

Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 
WIMBLEDON (Chrysanthemums). November 15thand16th. Mr. P. Appleby, 


5, Linden Cottages, Hon. Sec. 
BRIXTON Hie (Chrysanthemums). November17th and 18th. Mr. G. Gold- 
LovuGHBoRovuGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 21st. Mr. John 
West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 


finch, Sec. 
IsteE oF THANET. August 30th, 1877. Mr. C. D. Smith, Hon. Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“* All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnaon or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid 
ably. We request that no one will write p. ivately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 


Sexzps (Palms).—We cannot recommend seedsmen. Any one of those wko 
advertise in our columns could supply those you name. 


Bep oF SHrvues Yor NortH Aspect (Paragon).—The shrubs are good, 


and so is the arrangement, but we question whether its formality would not 
eventaally prov offensive. Why not plant the entire bed with Rhodo- 
dendrons? They will answer well in your sandy loam and thrive in the 
shade better almost than any other shrubs. The elegant evergreen foliage is 
always pleasant to behold, and a few choice sorts would afford an annual 
floral display of such beauty as can be had from no other plant or shrub in 
such a situation. 


CuLTuRE oF Linium AvRATUM (John B. Boyd).—As none of your bulbs 
appear to be strong we would carefully shake off most of the old soil ard 
forthwith plant the whole of them in pots in soil consisting of old tuf sods 
and fibry peat and a small quantity of sand, letting the tops of the bulbs be 
about an inch below the surface. Plunge the pots in ashes in a cold frame 
till the spring, then when the stems are a few inches high and the xoots 
touch the sides of the pots take the plants which you wish to establish per- 
manently in open beds and borders and turn them out of the pots into care- 
fully prepared stations 2 feet square, and of the same depth of a mixture of 
peat, loam, and leaf soil. Let the top of the bulb be 4 or 5 inches below the 
surface, and do not let a weakly growth durjng the firat season induce you 
to disturb the bulb; only exercise a little patience, and you will be well repaid 
by the stout vigcrous growth of the second year, pointing to yet more satis- 
factory subsequent results. The bulbs which you wish to retain in pots may 
be repotted in spring should they appear to require it, the condition of the 
growth and roots being a safe guide in this matter. After shifting replunge 
the pots in a hed of ashes in the open air, and keep them there till the flower 
buds are well developed, when the plants may be removed to the conservatory 
or other building in which you wish them to flower. Lilies grown in pots 
tmoust have a liberal supply of liquid manure, say three times a week, and 
that for plants large or small to become fully developed and to yield fine 
flowers they must have pots in proportion to their size. One word more: if 
the summer prove very sultry, and there appears to be any risk of the foliago 
turning brown, remove the plants into shade for a time, but otherwise they 
may remain undisturked till the flowering season. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR AN IsLanD (An Old Subscriber).—Tal!-growipg 
trees are not very suitable for a smallisland. We have tried Birch and Holly, 
but neither have answered very well. Willows of all kinds and Ajders answer 
perfectly, growing with gr at rapidity. We do not recommend these, but 
altgether prefer a mass of Rhodvdendrons, relieved by an occasioral plant of 
Pampas Grass, and with a bold fringe of Osmunda rogalis coming close down 
to the water. ‘To impart variety to the fringe, both the purple Loosestrife 
(Lythrum Salicaria) and the yellow-flowering Flag (Iris Pseud-acorus) grow to 
a large size and give flowers abundantly when planted in the pond bottom 
with o foot of water above the roots. 


ForcInG VINES AND STRAWBERRIES (4 Novice).—Prune the Vines imme- 
diately after most of the foliage has fallen; accelerate this by shaking the 
trellis to which the rods are trained, Remove loose bark and dress the canes 
with Fowler's insecticide. Thoroughly cleanse every part of the interior of 
the vinery, and cee that the roof is quite sound. To have ripe Grapes by the 
end of May close the house the third week in December and maintain a 
steady temperature of 50° for a fortnight, syringing the Vines daily with 
water of the same temperature as that of the house, Raise the temperature 
gradually, so as to bring it up to 60° at the end of another fortnight. Main- 
tain this heat for a like period, and so proceed till you reach the maximum 
fire heat of 70°. Much rather would we press-on the Grapes after tbe period 
of ttoning than at any previous stage, knowing as we do how mischievous is 
the effect of too high a temperature when the growth is very young. Straw- 
berries started with the Vines will give ripe fruit in March. 


Kipney BEANS FoR CHRISTMAS (Idem).—Ozborn’s New Forcing is the best 
sort of Kidney Bean for pot culture. It is a capital cropper, and so dwarf 
aud compact in its growth as to require no stakes. Sow the seed immediately 
and keep the temperature at 60°. Do not lose a day now. Our second batch 
of pot plants sown the third week in September usually affords good pods till 
Christmae. 


TRaininGc PescH Takes (R. F. B.).—You may train the trees downwards 
from the top, but the wires ought to be fixed not less than 10 inches from the 
glass. It is tvo late to shift Camellias into other pots. You may pot them 
before starting into growth next year. 


WINTERING BeppiIna Phants (W. T. D.).—The plants of Ageratum, 
Lobelia, Nierembergia, Campanula gracilis, and Senecio elegans -hould now 
be taken up and potted in fibrous loam with a little leaf svil, reducing the 
plants to aconvenient size, removing the old flowering parts and retaining the 
young growths at their base, and taking up the plants with moderate-sized 
balls. They should be kept rather dry, having no more water than to main- 
tain the foliage fresh, especially as your house is cool, but we presume frost is 
excluded. Many growers raise Ageratums, Lobelias, and double Groundsel 
from seed, thus dispensing with the trouble of wintering old plants, and 
economising space. 

VIOLA ODORATA PENDULA (Idem).—Ii has been advertised in our columns 
under the name of ‘‘ New York.” We may say that it is a very desirablo 
sweet-scented double-flowered kind. 


ConsTRUCTING Forcine Pit (4. Taylor). We think you have given the 
house too little height in the centra. We should hayeit 6 to12 inches higher, 
or 7 feet 6 inches to 8 feet, and the side walls will need to be 3 feat high; bu} 
you may sink the pathway, so as to give the head-room required, as you 
would find a shelf over the pathway very useful for small plants. ‘The 
wooden ventilators are no doubt introduced for economy. Lights would be 
better, and as you have no side ventilation the width you name is not suffi- 
cient. The width of the light should not be less than 18 icches, and this to 
open the whole length of the house. Wooden shutters obstruct light, and 
io winter you will need all the light possible. We should havea stage or bed 
for the plants, with its surface about 9 inches lower than the side walls. 
The ends would be best of glass above the height of the brickwork of the side 
walls. Two rows of 4-inch pipes will be required all around the house; or; if 
you must omit the ends on account of doorways, have three rows of pipes 
along each side, it being true economy to have plenty of piping. To heata 
similar house to a greenhouse temperature a 4-inch pipe all around the house 
will answer admirably, or if the ends are omitted have an additional pipe 
along one side. 


SELECTED VINES (J. V.).—Three Vines that may be grown well in the 
vinery with the Black Hamburgh are Madresfield Court, Buckland Sweet- 
water, and Dr. Hogg; the latter has a rich Muscat flavour. 


Maxkina AN Oster BED (V.).—Your ground being wet is all the better for 
the pnrpose, but water must be prevented standing on the surface. The 
Willows would grow were you to have open drains cut 12 to 15 inches deop at 
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about 21 feet apart, sufficient only to rid the surface of water; andif you 
do not object to the expense the ground would be better trenched, though the 
cuttings or plants would no doubt grow without preparation, yet the grass 
and other weeds would be better turned under. Instead of cuttings we should 
plant what are known as one-year cuttings, in rows 5 feet apart and 15 inches 
apart in the rows. The cuttings, if you put them in, should be a foot in 
length, three-quarters of their length being inserted in the soil. There isa 
great variety of Osiers—namely, Green or Common, Dutch or Red, Yellow, 
Purple eaakel; and Red Basket. The first and last are probably most in 
emand. 


MANAGEMENT OF LATE Vines (A Constant Reader).—In the first place 
you must see that the roof of your house is made watertight. If there is 
much drip it will be impossible to keep Grapes late. You will constantly 
see instructions as to the mapvagement of the house in ‘* Doings of Last 
Week.” We have never grafted Lady Downe’s on Black Prince, but you might 
try and let us know how you succeed. You might also inarch Lady Downe’s 
on two of the Black Hamburghs. The best time to inarch would be in early 
summer, when the young wood is becoming hard, but before it changes to a 
brown tint. Lady Downe’s is thebest late Grape. Alicante and Gros Colman 
are also useful. Trebbiano and White Tokay are the best late white Grapes. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS FOR EXHIBITION IN AUTUMN {A Subscriber).— 
Flowering : Bouvardia longiflora and B. Vreelandii, Crowea saligna, Erica 
aristata, E. Marnockiana, FE. Massoni major, E. Tarnbullii, Lapageria rosea 
and L. alba, Statice Holfordii, S. profusa, and Kalosanthus coccinea. Foliage 
Plants: Beaucaroea recurvata, Chamerops humilis, Cycas reyoluta, Dasyli- 
rion gracile, Cordyline indivisa, Lomatia elegantissima, Macrozamia Fraseiii, 
Phormium Colensoi variegatum, Phormium tenax variegatum, Sarracenia flava 
mojus, Yacca qaadricolor, and Y. aloifolia variegata. Some of the Australian 
Tree Ferns and Zamias also are handsome plants for exbibition purposes, 
and would be admitted in a class for foliage plante. 


DIsTORTED SoaRLET RUNNER STEM (J. Wallis).—Many plants, especially 
Asparagus, are liable to the same distortion. It is termed fasciated, but the 
fause is not determined. 


Watnouts (S. White).—Théy are good nuts, but not superior to many others, 
nor so fine as some. If you sowed them they would not produce trees bear- 
ing similar nuts, nor bear at all for many yeats. 


CLIMBERS FoR ConsERvaTORY (J. B., South Hackney).—Your question is 
difficult to answer without knowing the size and position of your trellis, and 
whether it is shaded or otherwise. As a conservatory climber tew plants 
give greater satisfaction than a well-grown Maréchal Niel Rose. Lapageria 
rosea and L. albaare amongst the finest of wall plants. Mandevilla suaveolens 
is also suitable. As rapid growers, Cobea scandens variegata and Tacsonia 
Van- Volxemii ara effective. Ficus repens is close and dense, and very useful 
for cutting from are Heliotropes and Plumbago capensis. Cuttings from the 
hoofs of horses may be advantageously incorporated with the soil of your 
Vine border. 


PoLuEN (J. H. E.).—Pollens are too much alike for us to detect what flower 
has yielded your specimen. 


KeEpinc Watnurs (A. M. G.).—To keep them fresh and dry there is no 
better method than storing them in large stoneware jars in layers, alternating 
with layers of sand. The jars to be placed in a cool cellar. 


Gruss (A. H.).—No grub remains always a grub, it becomes a chrysalis, and 
then a winged insect, the female of which lays eggs that produco the grubs. 
Thoze at the roots of your Pansies and Cabbage plants are probably the 
larve of a saw-fly or moth. 


CaTERPILLAR IN APPLE BRANCH (W. Nott).—It is the larva of the wood 
leopard moth, Zeuzera esculi. It is common. 


Names or Fruits (J. Clow).—Golden Winter Pearmain. 
Suhscriber).—2, Scarlet Nonpareil. Pears: 1, Madame Treyye; 2, Jersey 
Gratioli. Plum: Coe’s Late Red. Pear: Susette de Bavay. We do not 
know the rest, and cannot name so many for one applicant. (Hollo).—1, Clay- 
gate Pearmain; 2, Delaware ; 3, Norfolk Beaufin; 4, London Pippin. 


Names oF Pranrs (Iris 2)—We cannot name plants from leaves only. 
(H. A. F.).—Maurandya Barclayana. (Mrs. Frank).—Parsley-piert is the 
Field Lady’s Mantle, Alchemilla arvensis. It is portraited and fully noticed 
in our “‘ Wild Flowers.” (T. P.).—A dark and good variety of Ceanothus 
azureus. Cuttings cf the young shoots strike readily in sandy soil, placing 
the pots in a close frame. The plants should be grown in pots until they 
attain a good size, and then be planted at the front of a south wall. They 
need the shelter of a mat ir very severe weather. (Hlsie).—Gymnogramma 
ochracea; Cassebeera triphyl:a. (Wm.).—Aspidium coriaceum. (Bathgalensis). 
1, Scolopendrium vulgare bifidum; 2, Polypodium cambricum; 3, Pteris 
cretica albo-lineata; 4, Aspidium angulare. (J. M.).—Iris fetidissima. 
(Oswego).—1, Lastrea dilatata; 2, Polystichum angulare; 3, Aspleniam, sp.; 
6,A. marinum; 4, Blechnum orientale; 5, Doodia media. (J. W.).—A species 
of Thibaudia. (Constant Reader).—Maxillaria picta. (Zris).—l, Buddlea 
globosa; 2, Thuja occidentalis; 5, Mahlenbeckia sp. ?; 6,Solanumsp. Speci- 
mens poor. 


(Connaught 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


POULTRY SALES. 


THERE has been a great depression in the sales of prize 
poultry of late. Everyone nearly has remarked it, and over and 
over again we have heard the subject mentioned at the shows 
which we have attended. To keep up a large yard of exhibition 
fowls, or even to breed and bring up to the exhibition standard 
only a few birds, requires a very considerable outlay. All 
fanciers consequently, whether they be only working men who 
keep a few birds for their hobby, or whether they are the 
owners of vast estates who keep their exhibition poultry because 
they like to be great in everything—whoever they are, all like 
to have the expenses of their poultry recouped. This used to be 
done, and though we never could believe the wonderful sums 
were really made which we heard about, still without doubt the 
sales of many surplus birds prevented actual loss, and often put 
Money into the pockets of the breeders. Those times, we learn, 


seem to be passing away, for there seems to be a complete glut 
of prize poultry in England at the present time. Someone said 
to us at Oxford that supposing the ‘new disease” carried cif 
some hundreds of birds, it would be all the better eventually, 
for the supply had very much exceeded the demand. We do 
not know if this is so with all breeds, but we fancy not; Dorkings 
especially we believe will always command a ready sale. There 
seems some hereditary fame about the egg-producing and silting 
properties of this breed, and, in the castle und the cottage, all 
who know a cock from a hen stand up for the English Dorking. 
Great fancy prices may not often be obtained for this variety, 
but there seems to be a ready and continuous demand for speci- 
mens not up to exhibition form for farmyard stock which no 
other breed enjoys so much. 


The question then naturally arises, What is the cause cf this 
depression in the sales of fancy stock? We think there are 
several, We put aside entirely the reason which we have heard 
lately suggested so frequently, that from the dulness of trade 
and business there is not the same proportion of money to be 
expended upon this hobby; we lay that aside, because with very 
many it is not the case, and because we noticed it coming on 
when trade was in its most flourishing condition. 

Then we come to another cause, and that we are assured by 
very many experienced breeders of many years’ standing is the 
real source of all the mischief; we allude to the telling classes. 
At exhibition after exbibition we are begged by our greatest 
authorities to try and stop the sale classes. We assure them we 
can never do it, for we ¢o not believe it is to be done; but at 
Oxford last week we were once more formelly begged to write 
against this system. We do it without a shadow of hope of 
effecting much good, for the sale classes pay well; and where 
the classes pay it seems ridiculous to imagine that the show 
authorities, with whom alone the matter lies, will themselve 8 try 
to quash the most lucrative portion of their schedule. Still, we 
believe with those who have set their backs against the eelling- 
class system, that they often do much harm; for fanciers fre- 
quently wait to buy through some sale class of this description, 
where they imagine they can procure something good and cheap, 
instead of applying tosomcone who will probably charge them a 
few shillings more but send them a bird cf superior quality. 
With birds purchased out of these classes, howev-r, there 1s 
much disappointment, for even if a specimen is entered in the 
name of some well-known breeder, who is to know if be really 
bred it or not? and often a bird so purchased brings in & bad 
cross and spoils the whole year’s breeding, and sometimes 
makes a new beginner throw up the whole thing in disgust. 
Mr. T. C. Burnell, in “‘The Exhibition Dorking,” advises no 
one to procure stock for breeding out of sale classes. Breeders 
cannot afford to do it. They cannot put two or three good. birds 
in a class for 40s., as sometimes has to be done; the quality 80 
found therefore must be poor, thouzh to the uninitiated it may 
seem a tempting bargain. Perhaps the selling classes at the 
very important exhibitions do not do s0 much harm as those at 
the smaller shows, for at the Palace, for instance, the chance 
of a good prize, and the knowledge that the birds will be pnt up 
to auction, tends to procure good specimens; but it is at the 
smaller shows where the miechiefis done, and we ask committees 
who do not find their sale classes remunerative, as we conclude 
some must do, to try and make a beginning by no more insert- 
ing those classes in their schedules. We do not object to the 
£5 5s. classes as at the Crystal Palace, as for that sum a good 
pair of birds should be obtained. When we think that at the 
late Crystal Palace Show close on five hundred pens of birds 
were offered at £2 a pen through these mediums, all will readily 
see to what a pitch the sale-class system has now arrived at. 
As we cannot expect the managing powers themselves to give 
up these most profitable clases, it lies with breeders and 
exhibitors to see whether they, by patronising less there cheap 
ways of parting with their birds, cannot once more try to bring 
the value of good specimens up to the old rate. It is not so 
much that we want to see unnatural prices given again for 
fancy fowls, but what we think is, that cew beginners by buy- 
ing really rubbieh get disheartened, and, instead of helping to 
cement closer together the members of an innocent amusement, 
in their disgust do harm to the fancy by running down the 
birds purchased and the characters of the veudors. 


Lastly, we come to one more reason which we think a very 
powerful one. Itis that s0 many hundreds of imperfect birds 
are annually allowed to live. They are not half slaughtered 
enough. The birds are allowed to live in the hope that they 
will some day out-grow their infirmities, and they never do, 80 
perhaps they are sold at asmall price, and go to form the nucleus 
of a fresh exhibitor’s yard, and only bring terrible woe upon him. 
It is not the great exhibitors who refrain from killing. They 
know better. They have a reputation and a name at stake, and 
those it is who feel the depression in the sales of birds £0 much. 
They kill right and left birds with hocks, with wry tails, with 
crooked claws, with imperfect plumage, with crooked combs, 
with bad shape. Such birds are made into pies and pasties, 
and are never allowed to go abroad and injure a fair reputation ; 
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snd how can such afford to sell a bird at a few shillings? It 
cannct be done; and until the selling-class system is modified, 
and imperfect birds more readily slaughtered, we despair ot 
seeing a return of the halcyon days when one’s hobby not only 
was an amusement but allowed both ends to meet.—W. 


OXFORD POULTRY SHOW. 


Wirnovr any doubt whatever the Show just over at Oxford 

has been one of the greatest successes ever experienced by any 
society. With an able Secretary, energetic Committee-men, and 
a good prize list, the Show has gradually worked its way on, 
and now in 1876 we consider that it most certainly ranks only 
second to the Crystal Palace Show. Could only space be found 
to allow of the sexes being divided and classes added for old 
birds, there is no knowing where this Show might end, for as it 
is two thousand pens are quite enough for the buildings. The 
quality was wonderfully good throughout, and in most cases we 
thought the judging quite up to a fair average.’ The birds were 
most carefully seen to; the soft food, green meat, and sods of 
turf for the Game cocks being all admirably arranged. No one 
was admitted till after the awards were made, and consequently 
all were in the same boat, whether present in the town or not. 
Mr, King superintended the birds in the Corn Exchange, and 
Mr. Salter the Pigeons and Bantams in the Town Hall, which 
latter building was tastefully decorated with flags and shields. 
‘We now pass to the awards. 
, Dorkings.—In Coloured, as a pair, we think our choice was 
for the second-prize pen, but the cock had a double toe nail, 
which may have gone against him, or else he was a grandly- 
grown cockerel. The cup cockerel was large and good in feet, 
but the hen was small. Third were good birds and fully 
matured ; while the fourth went to a capital pair good all round, 
and we liked them much. We were sorry to hear Mr. Burnell’s 
pullet had died, In Silver-Greys the cockerel was a fine bird, 
beautifal in shape and colour, with a good pullet. Second also 
good, and we thought we liked the cockerel as well as the cup 
bird. Lady Dartmouth and Mr. Cresswell each sent a very 
good pullet. In Whites the Ipswich cockerel was first with a 
fresh pullet. He was very showy, and is, perhaps, the whitest 
Dorkirg we ever saw. Second and third were much larger, 
but not 50 pure in colour. Blue Derkings appear to improve. 
The cup pair matched well. The breed seems to acquire size 
and the Dorking Squareness of shape. 

Spanish.—This was a small class and a poor one, though the 
cup pullet was a good bird. We liked Mr. Beldou’s pair, and 
would have placed them before the third-prize pen. 

Cochins.—These made four grand classes. Buffs especially 
were very good. The first and second Buffs were very even in 
quality, though some preferred the second-prize pen. Their 
colour was pure and even, and they had good feathering and 
abundant fluff. Tho third were very poor, and we far preferred 
some other pens. Excepting the first and second cockerels the 
pullets struck us as being better than their companions. In 
Paxtridges we liked the first ecckerel; he was smart in shape and 
good in colour, and much reminds us of the bird we have seen 
Mr. Percival show. The second pullet was a pretty one, but we 
dislike the legs of the second cockerel. We saw him before in 
the same position at Ipswich. Blacks made a good display, and 
We noticed that all either had epindly-shaped hocks and legs, or 
enormous hocks. They seemed, too, so much wilder than other 
Cochins, and to dislike being handled. The first paix were very 
fluffy and good in colour. Second a fair pen, rather larger than 
the third, otherwice not so good in colour. Whites made a fine 
lot of a dozen pens. We did not admire either of the first 
or second cockerels, they were too creamy and tailless. The 
second pullet was a beauty. Asa pair ws liked Mrs. Tindal’s, 
only we do not like the cockerel’s comb, He is the cup Ayles- 
bury and first Ipswich bird. We liked Lady Dartmouth’s pen 
very much, and had the cockerel only more leg-feathering should 
have felt inclined to place them near the top of the tree. 

Brahmas.—The firat Dark pullet was good in pencilling, and 
the cockerel was large and massive, but had an imperfect wing. 
Second pullet also good. Third and fourth good pairs of birds 
of fair quality, but no bird in the class had the stamp which 
Mr. Lingwood showed in 1874 and1875. We very much admired 
the pens of Messrs. Pritchard, Garner, and Birch. In Lights 
the first cockerel was a grand bird, but too high in tail, or else 
of wonderful symmetry aud carriage. His pullet was of good 
colour and large, and only wants more distincé markiogs in her 
neck hackles. Second pullet good, and the third cockerel 
promises to make a grand bird. Mrs. Holmes sent a pretty but 
rather small pair, as too did M~. J. Bloodworth. 

Game.—These classes were first-raie. We liked the awards 
fairly, The condition and bloom of the £10 10s. champion was 
good, but we heard many Game fanciers object to the award. 
Mr. Matthew's and Mr. Dutton’s cockerels all were much harder 
in feather. All highly commended birds were almost worthy of 
prizes, s0 good was the quality. The first Brown Red cockerel 
was very grand in colour and carriage, and had his comb on. 
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The same owner’s undubbed Duckwing was also a splendid bird 
—grand in colour and fine in shape. The Brown Red pullete 
were well selected, and were a good lot. The second we especi- 
ally admired. Undubbed cockerels were superior. A Brown 
Red won first. He was of lovely colour, and stylish in carriage. 
A Brown Red also won second, while a Black Red took third 
honours. We were glad to find the class so well filled, ard 
thank the guarantor for his share in this good work. 


Hamburghs.—We did not think them quite up to the standard 
of other years. Roup was observable in many pens, and many 
birds looked pale and jaded ; but there was a wonderfulimprove- 
ment inthe honesty of the combs. Many objected to the first 
Golden-pencils, but we did not think them so very bad, though 
certainly the third pullet was very neat in markings and head. 
In Silver-pencils we found no improvement, and are sorry to 
find the breed so little cultivated. The first pullet was pretty, 
and so was the second cockerel, while third went to a very good 
pen, which we thought hardly used. In Spangles the firet 
cockerel was good in colour, but not at all neat in head, with a 
rich-coloured pullet. Second also very brilliant and well 
marked. Third, again, very handsome and in beautiful bloom ; 
and we thought all the pens well placed. In Silver-spangles the 
cup pullet was a gem, and her mate worthy of her. Second fair 
in colour, and the cockerel good in tail. Third had good lustre, 
and the cock’s carriage good. In Blacks the cup pen was 
gorgeous in colour; second also very smart, and good in shape. 
Mr. Serjeantson’s pen was very good in colour aud condition. 

French.—Houdans mustered well, and the birds were mostly 
well grown and healthy. We liked Mr. Boissier’s pen much the 
best. The cockerel had a splendid leaf comb. Heis the Bath 
cup bird, but has now a bad claw; this, we conclude, threw the 
pair cut, for the pullet was a beauty which accompanied him. 
The cup cock lacked crest, and was not quite our favourite 
colour. The fourih cockerel came next to Mr. Boissier’s for 
head properties, but was rather small, while the third too seemed 
small by some of the others. In the next class good La Fléche 
came in between two pens of first-rate Créves; the first pullet 
was very lerge and in good feather. We noticed a very ancient 
pair of La Fiéche in a highly commended pen, and a pair of 
Créves claimed fcr £10 10s. 

Polands.—Of these there were two superb classes. We never 
Baw such a class of Blacks before in a chicken show. The 
cup cockerel was lovely, and his mate simply gigantic in 
crest; but neither were very white, and were they only of pure 
colour we can well imagine their being the finest pair cf the 
variety in existence. Many thought the pullet was a hen, but 
we do not think so, and we closely inspected her. Second wert 
to the first Ipswich .pen, now in new hands, they are good 
in crest and very white; while third went to a neat pair of 
younger chickens. Mr. Darby shewed a good pullet; Lady 
Dartmouth sent a grand cockerel, which we personally preferred 
to the third-prize pen; and Mr. Norwood sent a lovely pair, 
but we are most sorry to say the cockerel hit his head against 
the basket and nearly died from the effects ; but the kind wife 
of the Secretary took it home and gave it hourly attendance 
throughout the night, and to this lady’s exertions alone can the 
life of the bird be attributed. In the next class Mr. Adkins. 
cleared the board. We, however, liked his second pen best, 
which have gone to a northern home for £20; and after them 
we liked Lady Dartmouth’s or Mr. Unsworth’s Golds; it was 
a grand class. Z 

Leghorns.—Browns camo well to the front, while Whites were 
in numbers far behind. The cup Browns were, as a pair of 
birds in one pen, the best pair we ever saw together. They 
were fair in ears and very good in all other points. Second and 
third pers also good. In Whites another cup went to Aylesbury 
for a neat and cleanly-shown pair of birds. 

Malays.—The cup pen wera large and fine in shape, and these 
points must have pulled them through, for other birds possessed 
much more quality in colour and feathering. The cockerels of 
Miss Brooke and Mr. Hinton seemed to be younger, and we think 
they will make splendid birds. It was one of the best classes 
we ever saw, and we were gled to see the faces of many Malay 
fanciers. Someone from Rugeley found a cheap bargain in Mr. 
Hinton’s 40s. pen. 

Silkies. —These made a very pretty lot, and they founé 
hosts of Jady admirers among the spectators. The cup pair were 
snowy white and good in combs. The pullet was the cup Ipswich 
bird, with a good cockerel. The second were good, but too 
heavily feathered and rather ugly about the hocks. The third 
pullet was huge in crest, but her mate was full of pin feathers, 
and we preferred, as they then were, Mr. Oresswell’s pair. We 
heard a long price refused for the cup pen. 

The Variety class comprised an immense medley of nineteen 
pens. The numbers might all have been put in » bag and the 
winners 80 drawn out. Black Minorcas won first, Andalusians 
second, and Saltans third, all good specimens ; and many more 
as good hed to put up with commendations. 

_ Bantams.—The Game were wonderfully good. We liked tho, 
' first Brown Reds and the cup Piles very much. We heard 
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many say the third Black Reds were the best pair of Bantams 
ia the Show, but the light was poor, and the Judge had much 
difficulty in making his awards. Blacks were beautiful, pen 
after pen of great excellence; the cup pair fine in head and 
shape, and also were the second and third. Ssbrights were poor. 
Shade of Sir John, come and stir fanciers up! The first went 
to Silvers, second te Golds, both of course Mr. Leno’s. In the 
Variety class a pair of Pekins were first, the cock in good feather. 
but the hen the reverse; second nest Whits Rose-combs; and 
third very good Black-booted. They were a shade too large, 
but very lustrous and bright. 

Waterfowl.—All these classes were good. Aylesburys and 
Rouens were of rare excellence. We heard that £20 had been 
refused by the owner for the second Rouen drake. He is a 
grand bird, and was, we believe, the cup bird at Malmesbury. 
in Blecks we liked the awards. Itis amusing to see how the 
different birds get different places. Some liked Mr. Burn’s the 
best, but we thought as a pair the cup pen were the right birds. 
Second were very good, and so were three or four more pens; 
but the quality was s0 good throughout that.it made the judging 
a difficult work. The next class was simply exquisite, psn after 
pen of wonderful excellence, and nearly all conceivable varieties 
being present. Mandarins were first, and we much regret to 
say one died during the Show; Carolinas took second, shown in 
faultless feather; and third went to Bahamas. These have 
different coloured heads in the different sexes, which reminds 
us of the Raff and the Reeve which we caw at Portsmouth. An 
extra prize or two might well have been given hore. 

A pretty collection of Pheasants finished this department, 
where Golds were first, Whites in bad feather second, and 
Swinhoo third. We were pleased to see the Show so well at- 
tended, and we hope the balance will be a good one on the right 
side. We see the dates for 1877 are published in the catalogue, 
so if others clash with this important Exhibition it will be their 
own fauit.—W. 

PIGEONS. 

With possibly one exception there has never, we believe, been 
gathered together a finer collection of Pigeons than were in the 
Oxford Town Hall. Tho greatest care and attention were be- 
stowed on them, and the building is so well suited to the pur- 
pose that no wonder exhibitors trusted the choicest of their 
studs. It was a charming sight on passing down far-stretching 
classes to see scarcely a single bad bird. But we must proceed 
to particulars. 4 

- Carriers, Blue or Silver Cocks (twelve entries).—First was a 
grand Blue all round, beak-wattle capital, and eye-wattle high 
and good. Second another Blue, fine in form but with wattle 
not fully developed. Thirda Blue with a gocd box beak. Hens 
(ten entries)—The winners all Blue and good. Mr. Bentley 
showed a bird which in most respects was the flower of the class, 
but she was not in trim, and carried one wing loosely. Any 
other colour cocks (seventeen entries).—First, Mr. Baker’s now 
famous winner. He cortainly is a grand bird, but as Mr. Fulton 
says in his book, a perfect Carrier has scarcely been seen, and 
so this bird has his drawbacks—he looks a little short and has an 
overlapping beak. Second Mr. Baker’s old Black; he was un- 
fortunately too lame to stand up and do himself justice. Third 
enother Black with good wattle, but showing too much space 
between the beak and eye-wattle. Hens (sixteen entries).—The 
winners were all Duns. We did not think much of the class as 
2 whole. Blue or Silver, hatched in 1876 (nine entries)—The 
winners were all Blue. We feared there were several old birds 
in this class. Any other colour (thirty-two entries)—To this 
class the Judges appended a general commendation, ‘‘ An ex- 
traordinary good class.” The winners were all Black and 
seemed well placed. First was in all ways a wonderful young 

ird. 

Pouters, White Cocks (seventeen entries)—The firsi com- 
bined immense length with slimness. Sacond had a fins crop, 
but looked to us a little thick in body. Hens (ten entries).—We 
liked all the winners, Mrs. Ladd’s third-prize one perhaps best 
of the three. We also thought her unnoticed hen a beautifal 
bird for its great elegance of form. Any other colour Cocks 
(seventeen entries).—The first-prize bird in this class took the 
cup for the best Pouter. Heis a Blue and very young. Great 
exception was taken to the award, but we must say we did not 
think it a bad one; he is a most symmetrical bird, very small 
in girth, and of exquisite colour. Second and third were Blacks. 
We should have reversed their order, for Mr. Pratt’s is a grand 
bird. Hens (fifteen entries)—First a good Blue; second a 
Yellow very long in limb; third a Red. We much admired 
Mr. Baker’s Black. 

Barbs (fourteen entries).— We were glad to see Mr. Hedley 
again showing in this class, and, as of old, carrying first honours 
with a grand Black. Second a magnificent Yellow and small 
too, ahen we belisve. Third a Red with somewhat unhealthy 
eye-wattle. Barbs of 1876 (nine entries)—Mr. Hedley first again 
with a very promising Red. Second a good Black, though far 
behind the first. Third another good Black. 


Tumblers, Almond.—Firstand second capital birds, the former 


the richest in colour. Hatched in 1876 (eleven entries).—It is 
very interesting to sae this class before they have “broken.” 
All three prizes went to one exhibitor; his taree birds were, we 
thought, very evenin merit. Short-faced, any other Variety.— 
First a Black Kite, second a Red, third an Agate. Balds or 
Beards, not Short-faced (thirteen entries).—First a capital Red 
Beard much smaller in head than ove often sees Long-faced 
Tumblers ; second a Black Bald; third a Silver Bald. Any 
other Variety (fifteen entries).—First a Yellow Mottle ; second a 
Silver-mufied; third a Black Mottle. 

Dragoons were the great feature of the Show, though we 
do object to such undue prominence being given to the breed, 
which had eighteen classes, while the beautiful old-fashioned 
Jacobin had but one! Sic transit gloria mundi! Many of the 
less popular colours in Dragoons had miserably-filled classes. 
Blue Cocks (thirty-six entries).—The first cup went to No.1 in 
this class, a very big bird with a good V-shaped head. Second 
and third both capital birds, even in colour. We prefer not to 
see wattle under the beak which the second had. 1310 (Shutler) 
wes a2 good true Dragoon, defective alone in bar. 1305 (Leach) 
very highly commended, good, but inferior in colour to the last- 
mentioned bird. Silver Cocks, Black-bars (six entries)—Why 
not distinguish between this and tho next class by calling them 
respectively ‘‘ Blus Silvers” and ‘Brown Silvers?” The no- 
menclature would be much more correct. First a splendid bird, 
though his bars were not what we call black. Second also good 
with less wattle. Third heavy in wattle and Carrier-like. Silver 
Cocks, Brown-bars (nine entries)—Mr. Bishop’s birds were here 
far ahead. First a very gcod bird; second heavier in wattle. 
Red or Yellow Cocks (eleven entries).—First a Yellow splendid 
in colour, .“‘ London Fancy;” second a very dark Red; third a 
Red, its style we much liked. White Cocks (seventeen en- 
tries) —First a beautiful bird, good in shape, of medium size, 
broad in skull, and with eye-wattles singularly perfect all round. 
Second not quite so good. Third like the first but coarser in 
head. Any other colour Cocks (ten entries) —First a fine Grizzle, 
London type; second and third Blue Chequers. Blue Hens 
(twenty entries).—First a magnificent bird all round, shown by 
a local exhibitor. Second the type of Dragoon we like. Third 
rather longin beak; she wasso fine in head as to make up for her 
light rump. Silver Hens, Black-bars (twelve entries).—First 
and second in splendid condition. Silvers, Brown-bars (eigh’ 
entries).—First rather heavy in wattle; second a good Dragoon ; 
third good in head. Red or Yellow Hens (nine entries).—First 
a somewhat large Yellow, excellent in colour. Second anothsr 
Yellow not quite so bright. Third a capital Red. White Hens 
(sixteen entries).—All three winners capital birds with little to 
choose between them. Any other colour Hens (five entries).— 
First-and-cup a fine Blue Chequer. Second and third Grizzles. 
Blue of 1876 (thirty-seven entries).—A wonderful class. Tho 
cup bird was at once bright and deep in colour. The young 
birds had six classes, the colours being classified as in the aduls 
classes. Time failed us to look at every bird. We observed 
that the second-prize Yellow (Hon. W. Sugden) was claimed for 
fine guineas. 

Antwerps, Short-faced (twenty-three entries).—First a good 
Red Chequer. Second a Silver Dun very rich in neck colour. 
Third a Red Chequer. 1522 (Bradley), highly commenced, was, 
we heard, the Alexandra Palace winner of last year, now not in 
good condition. Long-faced and Homing Antwerpz also had 
classes, and numbered close on one hundred entries. 

Runts (fourteen entries).—A fine class. First a huge and weil- 
known Blue. Second and third Silvers. : 

Owls, English (twenty-three entries)—Apparently the forcign 
and English varieties of Owls are getting much intermixed, for 
the English are becoming smaller, the foreign are larger. The 
winners ia this class were all Blues, very even in quality. 
Foreiga Owls (eleven entries).—First-and-cup a White, not very 
small. Second another White, smaller. Third a pretty little 
Blue. 

Nuns (eighteen entries).—All the winners Black. The class 
was singularly good, if there had been no trimming. — 

Turbits, Blue ov Silver (fifteen entries)—First a Silver gene- 
rally good, but defective in gullet. Second a little Blue, rather 
dull in colour. Third brighter in colour. Any other Colour 
(twenty-five entries).—First a remarkable bird, its great merit 
head properties, its defect want of colour. Second a Black, 


capital in colour. Third an indifferent Yellow. Some well- 
known birds in this class were not noticed. ; 
Fantails (twenty-two entries). —A fine class. Everyone 


seemed astonished at the first award. There were at least six 
better birds. Second and third very good. Several capital 
birds were highly commended. 

Jacobins (seventeen entries).—A poor class as a whole. This 
comes of all colours being crowded into one class. First and 
second were good Reds, third a pretty white. 

Magpies had two classes, numbering fifty between them. 
First and second (Blacks) were admirable birds. The cup went 
to a superb little Yellow. 


Variety class (thirty-three entries) must have given the Judges 
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touch trouble, and apparently puzzled them in the end, for the 
first award Was most unsatisfactory ; it went to a ‘‘ Black Arch- 
angel”’ so called, in reality we believe a cross between an Arch- 
angel and some other breed. A pair of these birds were shown 
at Reading last year and won. A large exhibitor claimed them, 
but finding out his mistake was, we heard, glad to be quit of his 
bargain. Second a fine Black Trumpeter, new type; third a 
Spangled Ice. Some lovely Archangels and one or two fair 
Austrian Pouters were in this class. 
_ T&ere were two Selling classes for single birds, value respec- 
tively under 60s. and under 30s. ‘ 
The Judgs for Pigeons were Messrs. Esquilant and Jones, 
who were busied at their labours nearly twelve hours. The 


wonder is that the Show was so carefally and, on the whole, so 
satisfactorily judged. 


FOULTRY.—Dorxine3.—Coloured —1, H. Lingwood. 
8. W. W. Ruttlidze. 4, 0. E. Cresswell. 1 5 
Silver-Grey.—1 and 2, T. C. Burnell. 8, Hon. Mrs. Howard. 4 and 1 Local, E. 
W vodford. 2 Local, J. Caleutt. While, R. A. Boissier. 2, Mrs. M. A. Hayne. 
3, 0. E. Cresswell. Any other variety.—1,T. C. Burnell. 2,J.Isard. 3,J.H. 
Putney. 1 Local, J. Gee. 2 Local, R. Gunstone. SPANISH —1,J. Walker. 2,J. 
Aldridge. 3, J, Thresh, 1 and 2 Local, H. Johns. CocHins —Cinnamon and 
Buf.—1 and 2, W. A, Burnell. 8, Mrs H. Shutt. 2Local, J. Gee. vhe, Mra. 
Ha ‘ely fie, Capt. L. S. Robin, Mrs. A. Tindal, H. Tomlinson. Partridge.—1 and 

up E Tudman. 2, Mrs. A. Tindal. 38, R. P. Percival. Black.—1 and Cup, 
H. J. torer. 2, W. A. Burnell. 3,A. Darby. 1 Local, A. Kitchin. Any other 
ea ee tal and Cup, J. H. Nicholis. 2, Rev. H. J. Borrow. 8, Mrs. A. Tindal. 
2 Locil, J. Craddock. vhe, Rev. R.S.S. Woodgate. Braumas.—Dark.—1 and 
Cup, R. P. Percival. 2, Rev. T. C. Peake. 3, F. Bennett. 4, Rev. H. F. 
Hami ton. 1 Local, BE. Ayre. Light.—1, Rey. H. J. Borrow. 2, G. W. Petter. 
8, P. Haines. 4, J.'f. Hincks. 2 Local, T.Smith. Game.—Black-breasted Red. 
> Cockerel.—1, P. A, Beck. 2 and 3, S. Matthew. 1 Local, E. Woodford. 
2 Local, F. P, Morrell. Pullet.—1, Cup, and 8, T. P. Lyon. 2, W. J. Pope. 
d and 2 Local, R.J.Pratt. vhc, Hon. and Rey. F. Dutton, S. Field, W. J. Pope. 
Brown breasted and other Reds.—Cockerel.—1 snd Cup, S. Matthew. 2, C. H. 
Wolff. 3, F Ward. 1Local, W.R. Pratt. 2 Local,J. Hill. Pullet.—l anc Cup, 
7. Mason. 2, H. K. Martin. 8, Robinson & Braithwaite. 1 Local, J, Loader. 
2 Local, I. Hawtin Any other variety —Cockerel._Cup, S. Matthew. 2,J.A. 
Mather. 8, H.E. Martin. Pullet.—Cup, S. Matthew. 2. T. P. Lyon. 8,D.W.J. 
Thomas. 1 Local, W. R. Pratt. _Undubbed.—Cockerel.—Cup, 8. Matthew. 
2, W. Watson. 3, Hon. and Rey. F. Dutton 4,J. Brough. 2 Local, T. Penn. 
Hauburcus.—Gold-pencilled.—Cup, H. H. Thompson. 2, W.Tickner. 3, Duke 
of Sutherland. 1 Local, J.T. K. Castell. 2Local,J. Caleutt. Silver-pencilled. 
—-up, Duke of Sutherland. 2, J. Rawnsley. 8, H. Belaon. Gold-spangled.— 
Crp, G. & J. Duckworth. », T. Blakeman. 3, H. Beldon. 1 Local, J. Calcutt. 
Silver-spangled.—1, Ashton & Booth. ?, H. Keldon. 8, G.C. Holt. 1 Local, J. 
Gee. 2 Local, J. Stoddart. Black.—1,J. Pickup. jun. 2, Stott & Booth. 3. H. 
Aloyle. 1 Local, Miss A. Binney. 2 Local. E. Weodford. vhc, P. Hinde. 
Poar ps. — Black with White Crests.—1, T. Lecher. 2, E. Burrell. 3, J. 
Fearnley. vhc, Countess of Dartmouth. Any other variety.—l, 2. and 8, G. C. 
Aakins. Houpans.—l, Mrs. Vallance. 2, A. Ogden. 8,8. W. Thomas. 4,G.D, 
Herrison. 1 Local and vhe, R. Harvey. 2 Local, Rev. G. Day. vhe, W. 
Howard, jun. Prenxcu.—Any other variety—Cup and 1, W. F. Upsher. 2, H. 
Stephens. 8, E. Burrell. vic, W.F. Upsher, N. Blanchard. Mavays.—Cup and 
2, ‘I. Lecher. 8, Rev. H. Fairlie. vhe,J. F. Wa'ton. LEGnHorNs.—Brown.— 
Cup and 1 and 2 Local, A. Kitchin. 2, BE. Chariton. 8, E. Brown. White— 
Cup and 3,R.R Fowler. 2,A. Ward. vhe, R. R. Fowler, A. Ward. SILKIEs. 
ay hite.—Cup and 8, Rev. R. S.S. Woodgate. 2,Mrs.J. I. Holmes. 1 Local. 
—S. Shroffrey, jun. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, J. B. Williams. 2, J. H. Fry. 3, B. 
Barnett. 1 Local, BE. Ayre, 2 Local, J. Rogers. vhe, W. H. Copplestone. 
Benrams.—Game, Black Reds—1 and 2, G. Hall. 8,J. Nelson. 1 Local, J.C. 
Fraser. 2 Local, Master H. Cavell. vhe, W. F. Addie. Game, Brown and other 
Feds —1, F. C. Davis. 2, E. Walton. 3, E.G. Farrington. Game, any other 
vartety.—1 and 2, R. Brownlie. 8, G. Hall. 1 Local, J. Kirk. vlc, J. Nelson, 
BP. steel. Black}. R. Athton. 2, F. Beanland. 3,J. & W. Earnshaw. 2 Lecal 
#. Ayre. vhe,W. H Shackleton. Sebright—l and 2,M. Leno. 1 Local, J.u. 
Fraser. Any other variety.—l, H. B. Smitb. 2, E. Walton. 8, Mrs J. T. 
Holmes. Une, Mrs. M. C. Davies. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, J. Walker. 2,3.K. 
Fowler. 8, T. Sear. 1 and 2 Local, J. C. Fraser. vhe, J. Hedges, J. D. Pearson, 
rs. H.J. Bailey. Rouen.—1,J. Walker. 2and1Local,J. Gee. 8, P. Ogilvie. 
2 Local, Rey. E. Withington. vhe, W. G. Helsby, H. Berry, P. Unsworth, J. 
Brookwell, J. Nelson. Black East Indian.—1 and 8, G. S. Sainsbury. 2,S. 
urn. 2 Local, T. Taylor. vhe, J. Walker. White Call—1 and 2,Mrs.H. J. 
Bailey. Any other variety —1, Mre. Arkwright. 2, M. Leno. 3, Rev. W. 
Serjeantson. 1 Local, W. R. Pratt. vhe, H. B. mith, M. Leno, A. & W.H. 
Silverter, J. Tricket, H. Yardley, J. Booth, W. R. Rootes, J. Walker. PHEASANTS. 
=I and 3, W. C. Drummond. 2, M. Leno. vhc, W.B. Gibbins. TurKEYs.— 
1, W. Wykes. 2,H.J.Gunnell. 3,F.Lythall. 1 Local and vhe, H. T. Sotham. 
z Local, A. Williams. vic, H. J. Gunnell, F. Lythall, J. Walker. GEESE.— 
1, J. K. Fowier. 2, J. Walker. 8,F.G S.Rawson. 2Local,J. Hutt. vhe, E. 
Ponting, E. Snell, Marchioness of Hastings, J. Walker. SELLING CLASSES.— 
Srahmas, Dorkings, Cochins —Cock.—), W. A. Burnell. 2,E Woodford. 8, H. 
Yardley. 4, H. Yomlinson. Hens.—l, A. Darby. 2. 8. Sambrooke. 8, Key. 
T.C. Peake. 4, W. A. Burnell. 
Salter. Any other variely—Cocks.—1, L. Garnett. 2, W. Nottage. 8, M. H. 
Sturt. Hens.—1,J. Walker. 2, L. Garnett. 8, A. & W. H. Silvester. Bantams. 
—Any variety.—], M. Leno. 2, C. Reed. 8, G. Hall. vhc, C. Naylor, R.A. 
Boissier. Ducks.—1, J. Hedges. 2,R.Gill. 3, T. Kingley. 

3 PIGEUNS.—Carriers.—Blue or Silver—Cock.—l, W. Massey. 2, H. Yardley. 
3, W. Hocker. Hen.—l, W. Hocker. 2,E. C.& T. A. Stretch. 8, W. Maszey. 
Young.—1, W. Jacob. 2,R. Cant. 8,E.C.& T H. Stretch. Any other colour. 
—Cock.—1 and 2, J. Baker. 8,J. Harwood. Local Prize, W. P. Keall. Hen — 
1,E. Burton, 2, Ridley & Dye. 8,G.Bentley. Young.—lund 3, R.A. Pratt. 2, 
J. (handler. vhe, E. Burton, J. T. Holmes, W. Bulmer, J. E. Palmer. PoursRs. 
--W hit2.— Cocks.—1 and, L. & W. Watkin. 2, J. Stiles, jun. Hens.—l, L. and 
Ww. Watkin, 2, Ridley & Dye. 8, Mrs. Ladd. Any other colour—Cocks.—l, J. 
£. Holmes. 2,J. Baker. 8,H. Pratt. Hens—1,J. Baker. 2, H. Pratt. 8, L. 
and W. Watkin. Local Prize, W. P. Keall. Barss—l, M. Headley. 2 and 8, 
R. W. Boyce. Young —1, H. Hedley. 2, R. W. Boyce. 8, J. Baker. Local 
Prize, J. Nunney. TousLers.—Almond.—i and 2, J. Baker. 8, H. Yardley. 
Locat Prize, W. R. Pratt. Young.—l, 2, and 8,C. Henning. Short-faced, any 
other variety.—1 and 2,J. Baker. 8,H. Yardley. Balds or Beards, not Short- 
Jared—1, H. O. Crane. 2, R. Woods. 8, F.Siedie. Any other variety.—l, J.G. 
Frith. 2,J.W.Edge. 3,J.Barnes. DraGcoons.—Blue.—Cocks.—1, W. Osmond. 
2and 3, W. B Tegetmeier. vhc, H. Yardley, R. Leach, R. Shutler. Silver, 
Black Bars.—Cocks.—1 and 8, R. Woods. 2, W. Osmond. Silver, Brown Bars. 
—Cocks —1, 2, and 8, W. Bishop. Red or Yellow.—Cocks—1. R. Woods. 2%, R. 
Woods. 8, Hon. W. Sugden. White.—Cocks.—1 and 3, R. Woods. 2, W. 
Bishop. Any other colour.—Cocks.—1, 2, and 3, R. Woods. Blue.—Hen..—1 
and Local Piize, H. O. Crane. 2, W. G. Flanagan. 8, G. Prentice. Silver, 
Bla-k Bars. —Hens.—1 and 2, W.Usmond. 8.R. Woods. Silver, Black Bars.— 
Hens —1 and 2, W. Osmond. 38,R. Woods Silver, Brown Bars.—Hens.—1, W. 
Bishop. 2, H. Yardley. 8, W. D. Richardson. Red or Yellow.—Hens.—1 and 
z, k, Woods. 8, Hon. W. Sugden. White—Hens.—l, W. Bishop 2, K. Woois. 
8, Hon. W. Sugden. Any other colour.—Hens.—1, Cup. and 2, R. Woois. 8, W. 
Keeler. Blue.—Young Uock or Hen.—l and Cup, R. Woods. 2, C. F. Herrieff. 
8, W. Smith, Silver, Black Bars.—Young Cock or Hen.—1 and 8, W. Smith. 2, 


2, R. W. Beechey: 
1 Local, J. Gee. 2 Local, J. C. Frasers 


vhe, C. Sidgwick, H. Yardley, H. Tomlinson, S. ! 


| winners were fair specimens. 


T. C. Burnell. Silver, Brown Bars.—Young Cock or Hen.—1 and Local Prize, 
C. F. Herrieff. 2, W. Bishop. 3, H. Yardley. Red or Yellow.—Young Cock or 
Hen.—1, R. Woods. 2, Hon. W. Sugden. 8,G. South. White—Young Cock or 
Hen.—1, C. F. Herrieff. 2, W. Bishop. 8, W. Osmond. <Any other colour.— 
Young Cock or Hen.—i, 2, and 3, R. Woods. ANTWERPS.—Short-faced—l, F. 
Winser. 2.J. Mantel. 8,J. Chandler. vkc, H. R. Wright, C. F. Herrieff. Not 
Short-faced.—1, Local Prize, and 2, C. F, Herrieft. 3, J. Baker. Homing.— 
Cocks.—1, F. Winser. Equal 2, G. Cotton & J. W. Barker, Master S. Salter. 
Equal 3, G J. Cox & W_Norris, C. F. Herrieff_ Hens—1 and Extra 2, G. Cotont 
and J. W. Barker: 2, W.B.Tegetmeier. 8, Master S.Salter. RuUNTs.—land 2,. 
T.D. Green. 8,H.Stephens. Owcs.—English.—l and 8, J. Baker. 2, H. Ver- 
don. Local Prize, F. P. Pulley. Foreign.—l, R.W. Boyce. 2, J. J. Sparrow. 
3, J. Baker. Nunxs—l, T. C. Burnell. 2, H. Mitchell. 8, J. Butler-Bowdon. 
TurRBits.—Blue or Silver.—i, R. Woods. 2, G. H. Gregory. 8, E. A. Thornton. 
Any other colour.—1, T. C. Burnell. 2, 8. Salter, 8, J. Cargill. Fanvatus.—l, 
J. Baily, jun. 2and3, Rev. W. Serjeantson. Jacopins.—l, 2, and 3, J. Baker. 
vhe and Local Prize, W. P. Keall. Macpies.—Black.—l, 2, and Local Prize, F. 
P. Balley. 8, S. Salter. Any other colour—1l and 3, S. Salter. 2, G. H. 
Gregory. ANY OTHER NEW oR Distinct VARIETY.—1, J. Pounsett (Archangel). 
2, J. Baker ([rumpeter). 3, J. Baily, jan. (Ice). Locatn Crass.—Homing Ant- 
werps—l, E. Newmann. 2 and vie, T. Taylor. 8, W. K. Pratt. SELLING 
Cuass.—Price not to exceed £3.—1, RK. A. Pratt. 2, H. W. Hale. 3, L. & W. 
Ween, Price not to exceed £1 1vs.—1, R. Woods. 2, W. Massey. 38, W. W- 
yne. 


JupeEs.—Mr. F. C. Esquilant, Mr. E. Hewitt, Mr. P. H. 
Jones, and Mr. R. Teebay. : 


SOUTHWELL POULTRY, &c., SHOW. 


Tue twenty-first annual Show of the Agricultural Society was- 
held at Southwell on the 24th inst. The poultry Show in con- 
nection seemed to be an important portion. A good tent was. 
provided, and Turner’s pens were used, and the whole Show 
was well conducted, the Secretaries never leaving their post for 
any purpose. 

Game (which headed the list and which in times gone by had 
their especial home in this district), were very badly represented, 
the class for Reds presenting nothing that fairly deserve special 
notice. In the next class first were Piles; and except that the 
cock was very thick and short in head, they were good, the rest 
being Duckwings. Cochins (Buff) were very good, the whole of 
the prizes falling to one yard. First and second to old, and third 
to young birds. The next class was not. so good, although the 
i First and third Partridge, and 
second Whites. In Dorkings first and second were Dark, and 
third Silver-Greys. Créve-Ceurs a moderate class, some of 
the hens very good in head. Howdans a very good class, and 
all noticed in the list. Strange to say Hamburghs had but one- 
class, the first going to a very neat pen of Blacks; eecond to 
Gold-pencils, the pulletin which was particularly good in mark- 
ing, but the cock a little faulty in comb; the third Silver- 
spangles. Inthe Variety class first were Spanish chickens, as 
also the third; Gold Polish being placed second, these not 
being in full feather; but the hen particularly good in ground 
colour and marking. Game Bantams were the two best classes of 
the Show, the Reds being particularly good. First Black Reds, 
second Brown Reds, not up in feather but very good in colour, 
face, and eye; and third Black Reds, the pullet a little rusty on 
wing but very stylish. In the next class most were Piles, but 
first and third were Duckwings ; the first very stylish and gamey, 
but not equal to the third in colour, the latter, however, being 
so far apart in colour of leg destroyed the chance of first, al- 
though if put singly these would quite walk in in such com- 
petition. The next class contained nothing special, if we except 
the winners, which were first and third Booted, and second 
Black. Cross-bred fowls brought out birds quite to our idea— 
viz., short legs, long heels, and broad backs, and of great size, 
and from the Créve and Brahma cross. Ducks good in both 
classes. The Selling class was very good, first Créve-Cour 
pullets fit for any competition; second Buff Cochins; third 
Spanish pullets; fourth Duckwing Game pullets. 

Pigeons had but eight classes, and the prizes poor. In 
Carriers first a Dun cock; second a Dun hen; and third a Black 
cock. Pouters nothing of note except the first-prize Blue; 
Dragoons, good, the prize falling all to one loft; and Fantails 
also a good lot, the first one of the best we have seen of late. 
In Turbits, first was a small neat Silver hen; and second a 
Yellow cock. English Owls very poor except the first, and Ant- 
werps bad except the first Red Chequer and second Long-faced 
Blue Chequer. The Variety class was a good one in all respects, 
and duplicate prizes were given in the standards to an Almond, 
Barb, and Agate, and in others to a Pigmy Pouter, Spangled Ice, 
Swallow, and Blondinette. 


POULTRY.—Game.—Black or Brown Reds —1, G. Doubleday. 2, W. Brinsley. 
8.G. Barnesby. Any other variety.—l. G. Barnesby. 2, Master &. Cope. 8, Dy 
Hulme. Cocaixs.—Cianamon or Buff.—i,2, and 3, W.A. Burnell. eke, R. P. 
Percival. Any other variety—1, R. P. Percival. 2, R. A. Boissier. 3, W. A- 
Buroell. vic, Rey. R. Fielden, Braumas.—Dark or Light—l, R. P. Percival. 
2, R. B. Wood. 8, A. H. Robins. Doarxtes.—l, B. Smith. 2, F. Holbrook. 
8, W. Roe, jun. CreEve-Cazcrs, OR ANY OTHER FRENCH VARIETY, EXCEPT 
Hovupans.—], I. Ward. 2, Miss A. Sharp. 8,A.W.Darley. Houpans.—l, R.B. 
Wood. 2,E. J. Blair. 8,1. Ward. vhc,— Thomas, J. E. Pilgrim, W. O. Quibell. 
HampurGus.—l, G. Bacon. 2, W. Speakman. 8, J. Ashworth. ANY OTHER 
Distinct VaRtETy.—1, R. Newbitt. 2, G. W. Boothby. 8, J. Aldridge. BANTAMs. 
—Game.—Black or Brown Reds.—1, R. Swift. 2, Miss E. Crawford. 8, J. 
Oscroft. vhe, Miss &. K. Winwood, J. Smith. Game.—Any other variety.— 
1, Miss E. Crawford. 2, R Newbitt. 8, Shumach & Daft. vhc, W. Knight, 
F. S. Hockaday. - Any other variety. R. H. Ashton. 2, H. Ludlow. 8, F. 
Holbrook. vhe, R. H. Ashton. Ckoss-Brep Fowss.—1l, Rev. J. Barrow. 2,. 
H, ©, Stenton, 3,E.V. Snell, vhce, Rey. J. Barrow. Ducks.—Rouen.—l, W. B. 
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Robson. 2, W. Bygott. 8 and vhe, E. V. Snell. Aylesbury.—l and 2, W. H. 
Robson. 2, E. V. Snell. Any other variety.—1 and 2, A. & W. H. Silvester. 
3,R.H. Ashton GegxEsg.—1, W. H. Crewe. 2, E, V. Snell. 8,G. Daft. SELLING 
Cuass.—], Rev. J. Barrow. 2, W. A. Burnell. 8. J. Aldridge. 4, J. Booth. 
whe, Rev. R. Fielden, R. Newbitt, Miss E. Challand. Corragers’ Ciass.—l, J. 
Payne 2,G.Henfrey. 8,R.Spick. 4, H. Coddington. 

PIGEONS.—Carriers.—l, H. Yardley. 8, C. G. Cave. Pourers.—l, E A. 
Thornton. 2, C. Young. Dracoons.—l, 2, and3.R. Woods. vhc, H. Yardley. 
Fantatns.—l and vhe, J. F. Loversidge. 2,J. Walker. Tursirs.—l and 2, R. 
Woods. vhe, J. Wharram. Ow1s.—English.—l, H. Parker. 2, H. Yardley, 
vhe, Miss K. Swift. ANTwERPS.—l, H. Yardley. 2, F. R. Edwardson. ANy 
OTHER VARIETY.—1 and 2, H. Yardley. 8, M. Weston. 4 and extra 1, A. and 
W. H. Silvester. Extra 2, R. B. Wood. Extra3, — Clark. vhe, M. Weston, 
J. F. Loversidge, W. F. Footit, R. B. Wood, C. G. Cave. 

Jupacres.—Mr. E. Hutton poultry and Pigeons, Mr. Hives also 


in Pigeons. 


AGRICULTURAL HALL POULTRY SHOW. 
(Continued from page 374.) 

Ir is, we fancy, twelve years since the metropolis has seen a 
poultry show. In the years 1852 and 1853 took place the great 
shows in Baker Street. The Cochin mania was then at its 
height, and the building was crowded with spectators almost 
to suffocation. We havea dim recollection of seeing two pens 
of Brahmas at the second of these shows, which were then 
looked upon as the last imporied novelty. Again in 1864 there 
was a London poultry show, this time at the Agricultural Hall. 
Great advances had been made in poultry culture, but the 
visitors were few, the time of year (September) unfortuvately 
selected, and the experiment not a success. After a fresh in- 
terval of twelve years has the Hall seen a feathered tribe, and 
with a very different result, for on the first day of the HExhibi- 
tion, when we visited it, there seemed a goodly crowd, both of 
fanciers and non-fanciers, to admire the great strides which 
have been made in the perfection of exhibition poultry. The 
birds were well arranged round the gallery, carefally fed, for 
we saw none of those detestable collections of maize lying in 
the pens as one does at most shows, and, in spite of many dis- 
advantages under which the Show had been originated, it was a 
large and magnificent collection. It must be remembered that 
the Show of poultry clashed with Oxford, one of the favourite 
poultry fétes of the year, that it was tacked on as an after- 
thought to the Dairy Show, and that the schedule was changed 
at least once. However, a success it was, and we feel pretty 
safe in prophesying only the forerunner of far larger and more 
successful enterprises of the same kind in London. As at 
Bingley Hall, the birds were far too near the gas, and our own 
seem to have suffered much from the temperature. We hope 
another time to see the poultry on the ground floor. We would 
suggest, too, that a few attendants with some distinctive badge 
are desirable ; we could find none, and twice had to stop people 
tormenting and attempting to injure birds. Defects there always 
are in first attempts, and on the whole we thought it a well- 
managed affair. 

Dorkings had two classes, for Coloured, and Any other variety, 
which numbered twenty-seven, and nine pens. The first Dark 
pair were fine chickens, symmetrical in shape; the cockerel 
good in comb and feet, the pullet not so in the latter respect. 
Second were old birds, very large, but we did not like their 
colour, the cock’s hackles being silver with an admixture of 
brown. The third were in many respects good, but not perfect 
in feet. We preferred some of the highly commended pens to 
the winners; pen 372 (Cresswell) contained a well-matched 
pen, with really white feet; 375 (Burnell) a magnificent very 
dark hen; 379 (Gee) a massive cock; 382 (Lingwood) a very deep 
and broad cockerel with crooked toes. In the other class all 
the prizes went to Silvers; first a well-shaped cockerel, with a 
hen capital.in form and colour; second an adult pair, which 
promised to be immense when through the moult ; third pretty 
but small chickens, the cockerel squirrel-tailed. We much 
preferred Miss Pasley’s pen next to them. A good pair of 
Whites were unnoticed. Hamburghs.—In Silver-pencils the 
first cockerel was far a-head, a well-developed bird, with ex- 
quisitely laced tail; second a good pullet and younger cockerel ; 
third a pretty little pair, young, and the cockerel with a 
good honest comb. The olass as a whole was much better 
than we often see in the south. Silver-spangles were a large 
class; the first cockerel had rather a coarse and lumpy comb; 
second was a very pretty cockerel, with a large-mooned pullet; 
third cockerel had a black patch on the back. Golden-pencils.— 
The fashion seems to be in favour of black tails in this variety. 
The first pair were very good: the cockerel had lovely lobes and 
comb and rich colour, the pullet small fine pencilling. Second 
another very dark cock, but showing a little bronze on the tail; 
not quite so pretty in comb as the first. Third another dark 
black-tailed cockerel with good comb and lobes, the pullet 
‘coarser in pencilling than the other winners. Golden-spangles. 
—We have before remarked on a fact which was again patent 
in the Hall, that the hens of this variety are seldom in good 
condition. First a good pen, cockerel a model bird, his comb 
simply perfection; the cock in the second pen hada small comb, 
almost too small for a Spangle, good in colour, but without the 
carriage of the first; the cock in the third pen was well shaped, 
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but we did not admire his comb, and the hen was unevenly 
mooned. Créves were only a moderate class in quality as in 
numbers ; first were well-matched chickens with good crests, 
but not large, and the cockerel decidedly leggy; we thought 
the award a mistake. Second a fine hen, with a fair cock; his 
crest not yet moulted out. Third a rather high-tailed cock 
with small crest ; another fine hen. Houwdans were a large and 
excellent class, many birds which would ordinarily be certain 
of a prize being but highly commended or unnoticed. First a 
well-matched pair, good all round and in blooming condition ; 
their colour rather dark. We have always thought that there 
is something distinctive in the head and expression of a true 
Houdan, and this the cock eminently possessed. Second cock 
not through the moult; very fine hen. Third grand dark birds, 
the hen splendid. 630 (Mr. Thomas) showed a very fine pair, 
thrown out apparently by the cock’s bad feet. Leghorns.— 
White: first a well-matched pair, the cock pretty with a not 
abnormal comb. Second the whitest birds in the class, appa- 
rently young. We thought the cockerel in the third pen de- 
cidedly the finest in the class, but they were not well shown. 
Browns.—The awards were not up at 5 p.m. in this class, s0 we 
cannot comment on them. We thought a pair of Mr. Hitchin’s 
birds the prettiest in the class. Ducks.—Aylesbury : first were 
entered as six months old. They are prodigies, and we were 
glad to see a first prize given to birds which looked healthy and 
not over-fatted ; second were old birds; third young and good. 
Rouens.—First were a drake somewhat out of condition, and 
a handsome Duck; second not so good-looking a pair as might 
be expected, the Duck white in wing. Any other variety.— 
This was a large (twenty-four pens) and interesting class; first 
were Chilian Pintails, at least so we were told, but do not 
pretend to be learned in ornamental waterfowl; second lovely 
Black East Indians ; third Pekins. They were grand-looking 
white birds with orange-coloured bills; these contrast beauti- 
fully with their plumage, and are (we are heterodox enough to 
think) much prettier than the flesh colour of Aylesburys. A 
cruious pair of white-tufted Ducks were shown and highly com- 
mended. Turkeys looked fine and well-shown. Geese (twenty- 
two) were a wonderful class; first and third prizes went to Grey; 
“second to White Embden. 

We trust next year to see an Agricultural Hall poultry Show, 
with much-extended classification, and a more than proportionate 
increase of entries. The Judges were the Rev. T, L. Fellowes, 
Capt. Heaton, Messrs. E. Lowe, and M. Leno. 


THE OLDHAM SHOW OF PIGEONS, &c. 


Tue second annual Exhibition of Canaries, Males, and British 
and foreign cage birds and Pigeons took place in the Temperance 
Hall, Horsedge Strest, Oldham, on October 25th, 27th, and 28th. 
The exhibits numbered 155 Pigeons and 314 cage birds. The 
former division comprised many fine specimens fit to grace the 
stages of any show. The classes for ‘ Jacks,’ Owls, and Short- 
faced Tumblers, however, met with no responee. 

The cage birds, of which the Latcashire ‘Coppies” and 
‘Plain Heads” formed a prominent feature, were a goodly lot, 
and far exceeded in number those at the previous show, and this 
was the more surprising considering that a show at Norwich 
was being held on the same dates. But the Hon. Secs., Messrs. 
Flemiog and Bradbury, aided by a practical working Committee, 
entered into the spirit of their labours with a determination to 
succeed, and their creditable schedule brought forth an exhibi- 
tion worthy of themselves and all others who participated in 
the affair. The pains and penalties paid last year in the Lizard 
classes had the creditable and beneficial effect of stamping out 
the artificial system -of colouring so long carried on in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lancashire, and we heard it jocularly remarked 
that ‘‘ one chemist had broke(?)” since the new and more whole- 
some order of things had come about. This year the Lizards 
were a grand lot, and we never saw birds mcre beautifully 
spangled than some present, notably the first-prize birds in each 
class. Without entering into full critical details of the whole of 
the classes we will sum-up our report by saying that the compe- 
tition here and there was so keen as to engage the attention of 
the Judge fully half a dozen hours ere his duties were finished. 
The awards are as follows: — 


PIGEONS.—PourteErs.—Cock.—1 and vhe, H. Pratt. 2,D. M. Garside. Hen. 
—1l, H. Pratt. 2, D. M. Garside. CarrieRrs.—Cock.—1, J. Balmforth. 2, W. 
Deakin. Hen.—1, W. Lees. 2, J. Balmforth. DraGcoons.—Blue or Silver.— 
Cock or Hen.—1 and vhe, R. Woods. 2,R. White. <Any other colowr.—Cock or 
Hen.—1 and 2, R. Woods. vhc, W. Deakin. Fanrtaris.—Cock or Hen.—1, J. H. 
Banss.—Cock or Hen —1 ana 
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Gledhill. 8,J. Barlow. vhe, Butterworth & Chadwick, J. Barlow, R. Fleming. 
Clear Buf.—1, Smethurst & Gledhill. 2, Chadwick & Butterworth, 3, J. Bar- 
low. vhe, J. Lockwood, Smethurst & Gledhill, R. Fleming. Buff or Yellow- 
marked.—l, R. Fleming. 2, J. Barlow. 3, Chadwick & Butterworth. Lanca- 
SHIRE PLAIN-HEAD.—Clear Yellow.—1 and 2, Smethurst & “Gledhill. 3, A. 
Hamer. vic, J. Barlow, Smethurst & Gledhill. Clear Bujf.—1 and 2, J. Bar- 
low. 8, Smethurst & Gledhill. vhe, A. Hamer, Smethurst & Gledhill. Buff or 
Yellow-marked.—1, 2, and 3: Smethurst & Gledhill. Lizarp.—Golden-spangled. 
—1, J. Barlow. 2, Chadwick & Butterworth. 8, J. Lockwood. Extra 3, R. 
Fleming. vhkc, W. Scanlan, Smethurst & Gledhill, Cleminson & Ellerton. 
Silver-spangled.—1 and 8, J. Barlow. 2,R. Fleming. Extra 2, W. & C. Burnis- 
ton. Extra8, CG. J. Salt. vhe, A. Hamer, Smethurst & Gledhill, G. Riding, 
Cleminson & Ellerton 2). Broken-capped Golden-spangled.—l, Smethurst and 
Gledhill. 2, C. J. Salt. 8, Cleminson & Hllerton. Broken-capped Silver- 
spangled.—l, R. Fleming. 2,C.J. Salt. 3, W. Scanlan. Yorksarre.—Hvenly- 
or Unevenly-marked Yellow.—1 and 2, J. Thackeray. 3, L. Belk. Evenly or 
Unevenly-marked Buff.—1 and 2, J. Thackeray. 8, Wilkinson & Holroyd. vie, 
Wilkinson & Holroyd, C. J. Salt, L. Belk. Ticked or Clear Yellow.—l, J. 
Thackeray. 2, J. Hart. 8, Wilkinson & Holroyd. vhe, Chadwick & Butter- 
worth, J. Hart, Wilkinson & Holroyd, R. Fleming. Ticked or Clear Buff.—1 
_and8,J. Thackeray. 2, Wilkinson & Holroyd. vhc,J. Hart. Breitaran.—Clear 
or Ticked Yellow.—1,J.Hart. 2and8, C.J. Salt. vhe,J.Lockwood,J. Vernon, 
C.J. Salt. Clear or Ticked Buff.—l, J. Vernon. 2 and3, C.J. Salt. vhe, R. 
Hart, C.J. Salt. Norwicu.—Clear Yellow.—1, W.Smith. 2,3. Young. 3 and 
vhe, J. Adams. Extra 3, C. J. Salt. Clear Buff.—i and 2, C. J. Salt. 3, F. 
Willis. vhe, C. Burton. Evenly or Unevenly-marked Yellow.—l, T. Clemin- 
fon. 2, J. Adams, 8, C. J. Salt. vhe, J. Adams, F. Willis. Dvenly or Un- 
evenly-marked Buff.—1 and Extra 3, C.J. Salt. 2,J.Adams. 8, W. Rice & Co. 
vhe, J. Adams, F. Willis, J. W. Hampton, Cleminson & Ellerton, C. J. Salt, 
Clear, Grey, or Dark-crested Yellow.—l, G. Russell. 2, W. 8. Horell. 3,C. J. 
Salt. vhe, W. Rice & Co. Clear, Grey, or Dark-crested Buff—1, W. J. Hamp- 
ton. 2and3, W. B. Horell. Extra2,T.Cleminson. Extra 3,G. Russell. vhe, 
G, Russell (2), W. B. Horell (2), F. Willis, C. J. Salt, J. Young. Crinnamon.— 
Clear or Variegated Yellow.—1, Cleminson & Ellerton, 2 and 8, W. Rice & Co, 
Extra 8, Wilkinson & Holroyd. vhe, J. Adams, W. Smith (2), C.J. Salt. Clear 
or Variegated Buff.—l and 2, W. Rice & Co. 8, W. Smith. whe, J. Adams. 
GOLDFINCH AND Canary Mue.—Evenly or Unevenly-narked.—l, Stroude and 
Goode. 2,L. Belk. 8, W. & C. Burniston. vhc, J. Thackeray, Stroude and 
Goode, J. Stevens (2), J. Young. Dark.—1 and 8, C. J. Salt. 2, W. Smith. 
LINNET AND CANARY MULE.—1 and 2, J. Spence. 3, J. Stevens. ANY OTHER 
VARIETY oF Moues.—l, W. Lancaster. 2, Stroude & Good2. GoLDFINcH.— 
House-moulted.—1, W. & C. Buraiston. 2,C.J. Salt. 8, R. Allsop. LinNET.—1 
and 2, W. Carrick. 3. W. & C. Burniston. vie, I. Dickinson, J. Hoggarth. 
SxyuarE.—House-moulted.—1 and 2, T. Whitehead. 3, J. Bradley. ANY OTHER 
Variety.—l, J. Lacey. 2, W. & C. Burniston. 8, S. Fish. vhe, T. Ainge. 
SELLING Cuass.—1, C.J. Salt. 2,1C. Burton. 3, W. Smith. 
JupGEs.—Pigeons: Mr. H. Alsop, Birmingham. Cage Birds: 


Mr. Geo. J. Barnesby, Derby. 


DrInnNER AT THE CRysTaL Patace.—We understand arrange- 
ments are now being made to hold a dinner in connection with 
the poultry Show at the Crystal Palace on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 14th. The Judges and several influential noblemen and 
gentlemen associated with poultry interests are expecied to 
attend. Full particulars will be announced as soon as the 
arrangements are completed. 


DO BEES GATHER HONEY OR MAKE IT? 


True it is that Mr. Pettigrew has ‘repeatedly ” made state- 
ments regarding ‘‘ crude honey,” all to the same effect; these, I 
say, are “not proven.” But he has certainly not answered my 
questions. My first question was this, “Will Mr. Pettigrew 
favour us with the data upon which this (American) chemist 

ounded his argument?” This is not answered. 

My second question related to his oft-repeated statement that 
“sugar is elaborated and the honey sweetened in the stomach 
of the bee.” I asked, ‘Where does the sugar come from?” 
This is not answered. We sweeten our tea by the addition of 
sugar from without; the sugar is not elaborated in the teacup. 
We Enow well that sugar (which is the quintessence of honey) 
is not manufactured or elaborated out of nothing. Neither, I 
maintain, can bees manufacture or elaborate it in their sacs. It 
must be there if not imported from without. Now, which is it ? 
Is it there? No; then it must be imported from without, and 
if so whence is it imported if not from the flowers along with or 
forming an integral part of the crude honey thence extracted ? 

Finally, I asked Mr. Pettigrew whether he could account for 
the “ fact’”’ which I adduced on the testimony of a competent 
apiarian—namely, that no crude honey whatever was found in a 
rich hive plundered in August, whether among the brood or in 
the honey cells proper. This again is unanswered.—B. & W. 


Honey my THE Mippie AceEs.—In a charter of Glastonbury 
Abbey is recorded that ‘‘ Rodolph de Sancta Barbara is tenant 
of one mill and 100 acres in the moor, for honey which he sup- 
plies to the monks’ kitchen. For this and all other, six sesterces 
of honey to the monks’ kitchen, and 8d. Many lands were held 
of Glastonbury Abbey by the payment of honey for rent. I may 
mention that among the names of tenants in 4.p. 1189 at Hast 
and South Brent are found Haimarie, Pret, da Hamma, and 
Isgar. In the ‘Post Office Directory’ for 18761 see in those 
places the existing names of Emery, Perrott, Ham, and Isgar or 
Esgar. Thisis very curious.” Another letter from Canon Jack- 
son about a mill at South Brent contains the record of wind- 
mills and the grinding they had to do for the Abbot of Glaston- 
bury. Archdeacon Denison, referring to these letters, says :— 
‘* Windmills are said to have been first introduced into England 
A.D. 1299. The mills in this last extract appear to have been 
windmills, Mine is a clear case of a watermill. There is, I 


believe, no traca in Greek antiquity of either water or windmill, 
none in Latin antiquity of a windmill. Palladius and Vitravias 
have something about wetermills. There is nothing in the 
second extract from the Glastonbury book about honey rent. 
Money rent seems to have risen a good deal between 1189 and 
1322.”—(Times.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Roup (Quandary).—We know of no ‘‘cure” forroup. All that can be 
done is to keep up the patient’s strength. Give your dissased birds bread 
soaked in ale once daily, and separate them from the healthy birds, for the 
disease is contagious. 


Fowu’s Tok Broken (W. H. W.).—Lat the white of an egg be well beaten 
up with a fork and spread upon a strip of thick, soft, brown paper, a3 wide as 
can be conveniently wrapped around the broken toe. The fowl should bo 
held by an assistant; the toe slightly stretched, so as to bring the ends of 
the bones ina straight line; the moistened paper shoald ba wrappad smooshiy 
round several times, and secured by two or three turns of thread; and lastly, 
to prevent the parts being moved bsfore the paper haz becoma dry and stiit, 
athin splint of wood, such as ig used for lighting pipes, may bs bound with 
thread on each side. 

BrauMa Cock (Anzious).—The symptoms; are those of weakness, aud not 
unusual, as the bird is moulting. Give him bread soaked in ale once or twice 
daily until the moulting is complete. 

GoAT-KEEPING.—“ 9.” asks for directions how to keep goats and the kind 
whichis to be preferred. Ii some correspondent will inform us we shall bs 
oblige 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN SQuaRE, LONDON. 
Lat. 51° 82’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feat. 


Date. 9am. In THE Day. 
as a Dal = Sg 
ong Hygrome- Os (O-» ;|Shade Tem-| Radiation = 
1876. § = ne yeas ales 3 perature. |Temperature.) & 
3 aa 
oct. [3853 r ge |gS= In) On 
ASS7| Dry. Wet.| AG Mexz.| Min.| sun. |grass) 
Inches.| deg. | deg. | . 
We. 25 | 30.840 | 38.7 | 886 (W.N.W = 
Th. 26 | 30.811 | 47.2 | 46.7 N. = 
Fri. 27 | 30.263 | 47.7 | 44.8 Sui. —= 
Sat. 28 | 80.272 | 47.6 | 454 e = 
Sun.29 | 39.258 | 501 | 47.1 N. = 
Mo. 30 | 30.169 | 45.8 44.7 | N.W. — 
Tu. 31 | 80.205 | 389 | 35.09 | N.W. _ 
Means. | 30.26) | 453 | 43.9 - 


REMARKS. 


25th.—Foggy morning; dull and dark all day, rather less so in the afterpart. 
26th.—Foggy morning; a very dull day, though without rain. 
27th.—Fine morning, and rather so all day, but without sun. 
28th.—Another dull calm day—no sun, no wind, no rain, but plenty of cloud. 
29th.—Rather hazy early, but a fine sunny day. 
80th.—Morning fine, and beautifully fine day throughout. 
81st.—A splendid day, the sun very bright, but the air rather cool. 

Mean temperature about 5° lower than that of last week. The weather 
yery cloudy and dull from 25th to 28th inclusive; since that time very fino. 
—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—NoveMBER 2. 


VERY little alteration to quote since last report. Business keeps very quiet 
with a bare supply, the principal stock consisting of American Apples, heevy 
importations of which are now arriving. Kent Cobs appear to have reached 
their highest figure, as sales are not effected at last week’s quotations. 


FRUIT. 

s.d. s.d. s.d 5. da 
Apples............4sieve 1 6to5 0/ Nectarines ...... dozen 0 Cto0 0 
Apricots ozen 00 0O 0 a 00 20 
Chestnuts.. . bushel 0 0 O 0 60120 
Currants » 4sieve 00 00 1030 
Black . 4do. 00600 _ dessert... 20 60 
Figs...... dozen 0 0 0 0} Pine Apples eld. 2 0 60 
Filberts lb. 0 6 1 O| Plums.... jseive 0 0 0 90 
Cobs lb. 010 1 8 | Quinces.. bushel 0 0 0 0 
Gooseberries... quart 0 0 O 0O| Raspberries .. -lb. 0 0 00 
Grapes, hothouse.... lb. 0 6 6 0/| Strawberries. -. lb. 0 0 O 0. 
Lemons........--.- 100 12 0 18 0| Walnuts...... bushel 5 0 8 0 
Melons ............ each 20 5 0 ditto.......... #100 1 6 2 6 

VEGETABLES. 


2 


°° 


ROCCONORND ADORE AOCOCOMM 


.-. pottle 
unnet 
ushel 


Cabbage .......... 4 


GeSecocae 


Carrols... bunch 
Capsicums. 

Cauliflower. dczen 
Celery ....... 
Coleworts.. 


Cucumbers 


Sha}lots 
Spinach 
Tomatoes 
Turnips ... 300 
| Vegetable Marrows..-.+- 


BOWRWONWOCRACHOPROOCURNMOOOm 
coocor wCoSoSCMSCOMSMD00™ 
COMO HOCH MNOONONWOCOOm 
DR SOAEROOKOCORSSCOHOR AE 
COMM SP OPSCrRAROSOROCUNSCrSY 


anocaqascen 


o 
SCHROOSCHOD ROR SCHOCHOOCORm 


. dozen 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day Average Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 

t f NOVEMBER 9—15, 1876. Temperature near i i bef 

Month, ol , epee Rises. | Sets. / Rises. | Sets. | Age, | before voi 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| bh. m.| k. m.| Days,| m. 2. 

9 | TH | Patnce oF WALES BoRN, 1811. 50.5 | 83.8 | 422 7 11) 4 17} morn. | 1 57 23 16 0} 314 
10 | F 50.4 | 840 | 422 7 12; 4 16) O 16}; 2 11 24 15 54 | 815 
11 |S 502 | 34.2 | 42.2 7 #14 4 14] 1 88) 2 28 25 15 47 | 816 
12 | Bun | 22 Sonpay AFTER TRINITY. 50.2 | 88.8 | 42.0 7 16| 4 18} 2 58| 2 34 26 15 89 | 817 
138 |M South Bermondsey Chrysanthemum Show. 499 | 85.2 | 42.6 7 18; 4 11} 4 18) 2 46 27 15 30 | 818 
14 | Tv | Northampton Chrysanthemum Show. 48.5 | 83.8 | 41.2 719; 4 10) 5 383; 8 0 28 15 21 | 319 
15 WwW Wimbledon Chrysanthemum Show. 49.0 | 384.8 | 41.9 7a 4 8 6 58; 8 17 29 15 10 | 820 
rien observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 49.8°; and its night temperature 


VINE PESTS. 


ERY little can be done towards thoroughly 
eradicating the various insects which affect 
the Vine until the leaves have fallen and the 
Vines are at rest. Of course the insects 
may be checked to a certain extent during 
the growing season, but winter is the time 
for their complete banishment. It is through- 
out the winter when every part of the Vine, 
wood and house, can be readily reached that 
the only opportunity occurs of making a 

thorough cleansing. As this periods extends from Novem- 

ber until March, a few remarks on the best means of 
destroying the most virulent of Vine pests may be of use 
to some readers. 

Rep Sprer.—This is well known to be one of the very 
worst enemies the Vine-grower has to contend with. 1t 
is a very small insect, and it often becomes established 
before its presence is discovered. It never settles on the 
whole of the leaves at one time, but starts on one or two 
and spreads to the others. The only chance of keeping 
it down when the Vines are in leaf is to deal with it when 
it is on the first leaf or two. It may be detected by the 
. leaves which it attacks assuming a slight brown tint; 
but those who know its habits best do not wait until it 
shows itself in that advanced form, but examine the back 
of the leaves from their earliest development, sponging 
them with soft soap and water immediately a spider is 
detected. It is rather a tedious operation sponging each 
leaf, but this when carefully done in time very often pre- 
vents further injury, and is very much better than any 
other subsequent attempt at a cure. 

A dry atmosphere always fosters red spider, and when 
much fire heat is used to keep up the temperature the 
spider is always found first on the leaves nearest the pipes ; 
these are the leaves which should be looked over and 
sponged. Daily syringing when the fruit is green does 
much to stay the progress of red spider, but this opera- 
tion cannot be carried on with advantage when the fruit 
is ripening; and as it is generally in the midst of the hot 
summer weather when syriuging must cease the spider 
then spreads with great rapidity. Mildew has been un- 
usually prevalent this season, rendering, in many in- 
stances, a dry atmosphere necessary. in order to check its 
spread—a condition precisely suitable for the increase of 
red spider, so that I am inclined to think the pest will be 
in great force this autumn. When moisture cannot be 
applied, such as when the fruit is ripening or hanging 
ripe, sulphur is frequently used with the intention o 
killing red spider. It is made into a paint-like mixture, 
and brushed on to the hot-water pipes or flues. The 
ventilators are closed in the evening, and the pipes are 
heated until the temperature of the house rises to 85° or 
90°.. The sulphur through being heated emits strong 
fumesr, and these are said to kill the spider; but although 
I have carried out sulphuring thoroughly I must confess 
-that I have never found it effectual. 

As soon as the fruit is cut from infested Vines they 

No. 815.—Vou XXXI., NEw SERIES. 


should have a complete and thorough syringing from the 
garden engine; this will dislodge a great many of the 
insects, which is very necessary, as they often interfere 
with the ripening of the wood. Than this drenching no 
other remedy need be applied until the Vines are pruned. 
In pruning, the whole of the shoots which are cut off 
should be taken outside and burned. All the loose bark 
should be peeled from the canes, but in doing this a very 
blunt knife should be used, and care must be taken not 
to cut into the wood. The spurs must be particularly 
well scraped without touching the buds for next year’s 
wood, and the rods should be made quite smooth and 
clean from top to bottom. After this has been done all 
the glass and woodwork must be washed with soft soap 
and warm water, also the trellis to which the Vines have 
been attached ; every inch of brick or stone work above 
_and underneath the surface of the border for 3 inches 
should be limewashed. The rods must then be washed. 
For this purpose I cannot recommend anything better 
than a mixture of soft soap and water, which should be 
strong enough to colour the water so as the finger can- 
not be seen more than 1 inch below the surface. If this 
solution is properly used the Vines require no dressing 
with any mixture after they are washed. 

I have known instances where the rods have been 
covered with a dirty mixture of soot, lime, &c., without 


previously washing or cleaning the canes. Instead of 
this ‘‘ painting” killing the insects under the bark or 
destroying the larva it only keeps them comfortable, and 
they come out as fresh as ever when the Vines are started 
into growth. if a Vine is well cleaned of the loose bark 
and thoroughly washed it is quite impossible that any 
description of insect can escape, the whole of them will 
be washed down to the ground; and to complete the 
cleansing the surface soil of the border to the depth of 
3 inches must be removed and replaced with a mixture of 
fresh soil and decayed manure. No matter to what ex- 
tent a vinery may have been infested, if the above in- 
structions are carried out not a spider need be seen next 
year. 

Turips.—This insect, although not so destructive as 


the red spider, is nevertheless capable of doing much 
injury to Vines. In a young state it is white in colour, 
but as it becomes older it turns black. It is much easier 
seen than the spider. It has not much influence on the 
old leaves, indeed it seldom attacks them, but it is very 
partial to the young tender leaves and points of the shoots, 
and frequently stops the growth of these altogether. The 
leaves which it has been eating may be distinguished by 
small transparent spots which appear on them. Syring- 
ing is a good means of keeping the thrips from spreading, 
but this does not exterminate them. Fumigation with 
tobacco smoke accomplishes this more perfectly than any- 
thing I know. The vinery must be filled with smoke 
three nights in succession, and this generally has to be 
repeated two or three times during the season. 

Meaty Buc.—Where plants are grown in vineries, 
which is very often the case, this insect is almost sure to 
find its way on to the Vines. 1t does less harm than 
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either of those previously mentioned, but it looks filthy, espe- 
cially when it settles amongst the fruit, as it very often does 
when the bug is very plentiful. Nothing is more offensivethan 
sending a bunch of Grapes to the table with a number of bugs 
crawling about it. Unlike many other insects it seems to exist 
as freely on the woodwork of the house, or in the crevices, as 
on the Vines. Little or nothing can be done towards destroy- 
ing it while the Vines are in leaf, but the means taken to clear 
out the spider when the Vines ars pruned will not: faii also to 
extirpate mealy bug. Where it has been very abundant the 
inside woodwork of the house should be painted after it has 
been well washed. Oil, turpentine, and such like, which are 
sometimes recommended for this insect, I have a great aversion 
to and never use them, asI consider them not only unnecessary 
but often injurious. 

GREEN F'Lty.—Although often collecting on the points of the 
young shoots does not appear to do them much harm, and 
this insect cannot survive the application which destroys the 
thrips. 

PHYLLOSERA VASTATRIX.—Unfortunately this insidious pest 
must now be classed amongst the most destructive insects with 
which the Vine-grower has. to contend. The only way of ex- 
terminating it is to make a thorough clearing-out of every- 
thing connected with the vineries. It was quickly and very 
cleverly eradicated. from Drumlanrig in 1872, and I have not 
heard of any trace of it being found there since. Mr. Thomeon 
in that useful book ‘ Fruit-Culture under Glass,” says, ‘‘The 
most certain way of stamping-out this destroyer is to bura the 
Vines, remove right away all the soil, well salt the site of the 
border, and wash and paint everything connected with the 
vinery before fresh soil is put into it.” 

Wrreworms.—Thece are not often classed amongst. Vine- 
destroyers. In some places they are said to injure the roots, 
while other gcod Grape-growers, such as Mr. Douglas, hold 
them to be harmless. However, if harm they do it is only 
to the young roots and. newly-planted Vines when they are 
placed in fresh soil. As the fresh turves decay the wireworms 
eppear to decay with them, especially when the grass roots 
perish. The soi! which it is intended to uss for potting young 
Vines is generally pulled into small bits with the hand, and 
while doirg this ail the wireworms which are seen should be 
picked out and destroyed. 
trapped; this is done in various weys. Perhaps the best is to 
pui smail slices of Carrot here and there underneath the soil, 
with a small peg in each, which must be left projecting above 


the soil to act as a handle for the purpose of lifting the bits of- 


Carrot, which must be looked to frequently, and any of the 
worms found destroyed. The stems of Cabbage, Kale, or 


Brussels Sprouts, if cleaned and sharpened at cre end and } 


inserted into the soil, also act ag traps for the wireworms, as 
they bore into the stems, from which they can be removed and 
killed. A little soot mixed in the ecil makes it distasteful to 
them. 

Minpew.—This is not an insect, but it is equally destruc- 
tive, and as the winter season is the time to deal with it, a 
few words on the subject may not be unacceptable. Sulphur 
is the great specific for this malady. Itoften appears in small 
wool-like spots shortly after the Vines are started into growth. 
It is more liable to spread in spring than summer, as a close 
reoist atmosphere is favourable to its production, and in hot 
weather in summer the atmosphere of the vinery is not often 
either close or overmoist; but if mildew gains a wide footing 
ia, spring it sometimes continues to spread throughout the 
surmamer. From the leaves it passes to the fruit and then to 
the wood, where it shows itself in little dark-coloured spots, 
and if these marks are not removed when the Vines are pruned 
every leaf will become infested when the Vines are started into 
growth. When the canes are pruned and washed, as above 
recommended, a quantity of sulphur should be mixed into a 
paint-like consistency, and the whole of the rods should be 
painted over and allowed to remain in this state, when the 
parasite. will be entirely killed before the Vines are started 
into growth. This plan is simple, and Ido not think anything 
could be more effectual.—Vitis. 


WINTERING AURICULAS. 


Tue Auricula suffers more from damp during the winter than 
from frost; indeed, I think it is queztionable if even very 
severe frost would materially injure the plants. But all eulti- 
vators are careful in excluding it as far as possible, because it 
unquestionably injures the bloom, cracking the paste, and 
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eausing the flowers to come rough. Few of the old growers 
used to winter their plants in anything but wooden frames; 
but modern growers are more careful. Personally I have found 
frigi domo very valuable, and if “I. F. K.” would procure 
sufficient of it, not only to cover the glass, but to go clear 
over wood and all, and have it double, I think he might defy 
frost. It is very cheap, warm, and durable. When once the 
plants begin to show the bloom, it is very desirable to keep 
them from frost, and one has often heard how some of the 
Lancashire weavers would strip the blankets off their own 
beds to cover their much-loved plants.—D., Deal. 


STANDARD ROSES. 


THERE are those who appear to desire that standard-Roses 
be driven from all gardens. I cannot join in such a wish, 
knowing as I do how greatly Roses of that character are prized 
in many gardens, and how much they contribute to the floral 
display of summer and autumn. I grant that there are some 
places: quite unsuited for standard Roses, and some kinds of 
standards which are unsuited for any place; but, on the other 
hand, there are varieties which are valuable, and places for 
which they are particularly adapted. 

The fashion for standard Roses, like that in the case of other 
fashions, has been carried to an extreme point. Standards 
must be had, therefore any Briar stalk will do, and the taller 
they are the better, appears to have been the principle of 
action. What wonder, then, that a reaction has set-in, and 
that another extreme adopted—namely, extermination ? 

Standards are not suitable for exposed gardens, for districts 
where the winters are very severe, for dotting on lawns with 
the turf growing close to their stems, nor, it may be, in any 
place where blooms are grown wholly for exhibition. All that 
T readily grant, yet I know that standard Roses are useful, and 
I cannot join in the cry for their general uprooting, 

Let us bear in mind that all who enjoy Roses are not ex- 
hibitors of them, yet many who do not exhibit are greatly and 
often profitably influenced by the teachings and advice of the 
exhibitors. From them valuable hints are derived on pruning, 
manuring, and other points of management, and more and 
better Roses have followed. But more and better Roses-could 
not in all cases follow were the standards destroyed: There 
are gardens where, if. standards were not grown, their owners 
would be almost destitute of Roses. 

Standard Roses are most ornamental in mixed borders and 
amongst shrubs, where dwarfs. would be quite inadmissible. 
It is conceivable that there are those who would consider it 
bad taste to plant Roses in such positions, and further, that 
Roses so grown cannot be worth looking at. Hundreds, how- 
eyer, there are who think differently, and so plant and enjoy 
Roses, aud are ready to admit others, who in turn are ready to 
enjoy them too. Now these are not all destitute of taste, nor © 
all bad judges. I will adduce one or two examples. 

Turn to page 386 of Jast week’s Journal and read ‘‘ D., Deal's” 
notes on Mr. McIntosh’s garden at Duneevan, and find these 
words:—‘‘ Does he |Mr. McIntosh] grow Roses? Well, in 
answer to this, just let me say that in one. of his roomsis a 
table on which there are arranged 250 specimen glasses of 
various sizes, and these are kept filled all through the season 
with single blooms of Roses; and I rather fancy that anyone 
who can do this must be able to grow Roses.’’ Many others, 
I assume, will fancy so too, and also fancy that “ D., Deal,” is 
not a bad judge of the blooms which he has deemed worthy of 
honourable mention. 

Now, I happen to know Mr. McIntosh’s garden. I have seen 
it when the rich collection of Rhododendrons haye been in 
their glory, when the matchless Lilies have been in their zenith 
of beauty, and when the Roses have been blooming which pro- 
duce the blooms keeping the ‘‘ 250 specimen glasses filled all 
through the season,” and I think I am right in saying that 
but for standard Roses those glasses would be empty; and but 
for growing standards amongst the Rhododendrons that garden 
would be destitute of Roses. Who that has seen the Roses at 
Duneevan could despise them or the trees producing them— 
the oft-abused standards? Standard Roses, the heads just 
rising above the rich green foliage of Rhododendrons, haye a 
beautiful effect, and are worthy of a better name than “‘ mop- 
heads.” 

I will now refer to a garden a hundred miles north from 
Duneevan. A-quarter of a century ago Iplanted amongst the 
shrubs in that garden a great number of standard Roses, and 
many of them are still growing luxuriantly and flowering pro- 
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fusely. In the 4-feet-wide flower borders (bounded by eepalier 
trees) which fringe the walke of the kitchen garden are hundreds 
of standard Roses, which in their season of blooming are ad- 
mired even by rosarians, and from these standards ‘‘ bushels 
of blooms ”’ have been cut and sent to cheer the inmates of 
hospitals and infirmaries. Dwarfs in such a situation would 
be but poor substitutes for the standards which have pro- 
duced such a splendid effect and such gratifying results for 
many years. Dwarfs have been tried in some of the borders, 
and have been “ found wanting.” 

A mistake commonly made with standard Roses, and which 
has more than anything else brought them into disrepute, is in 
having their stocks too tall: Briars have been planted of what 
was deemed the right height, in forgetfulness’ that 2 feet more 
would be added to them by the growth of the Roses. 

Two feet or 24 feet ought not usually to-be- exceeded’ as the 
height of the Briars before they are budded. They ‘ought 
also to be selected with care, rejecting any with imperfect 
stems and insufficient roots. 

Briars are condemned also for their natural propensity of 
producing suckers. True it is that Briars’struggle hard for 
life, but with care in gelection and planting, and generous 
treatment, keeping the Roses on them growing,‘a Briar will 
not give much trouble in growing from the roots. If its sap 
channels are impeded, then it will make others; but ‘with a 
healthy stem and free growth at the top it will not greatly 
annoy by growing from the bottom. It grows from'the roots, 
not in preference to growing at the top, but simply in’ prefer- 
ence to dying. 

My practice in growing standard Roses is to select stout 
clean Briars with good roots and plant them in November, 
carefully examining the roots and rubbing off any buds which 
are seen previously to planting, and not allowing’ the roots to 
become dry by exposure. After the Roses are established they 
are pruned in the spring after growth has: commenced. Super- 
fluous shoots are thinned out, and superfluous flower buds 
from the shoots remaining. Insects are ‘rigidly extirpated, 
and a few soakings of liquid manure are given'to the roots. 
The Roses then grow with unchecked ‘vigour, “and suckers 
give little or. no trouble because few are produced. When 
growths issue from the roots they are signs ‘of bad manage- 
ment on the part of the cultivator or of disease of the Rose, 
which is making a last effort for existence by growing atthe 
bottom because for some reason or other it cannot grow at tho 
top.—A Crvinisep Native. 


WINTER-DRESSING FRUIT TREES. 


THE winter-dressing of fruit trees has been insisted on by 
most writers on practical gardening, no doubt ‘acting on the 
principle that prevention is better than cure, the ‘fact being 
that the remedy for a severely infested plant, whether with 
insect or fungus, is not unfrequently as bad asthe disease 
itself. It has been held, and may still bo held by some, that 
the winter-dressing of Vines, &c., is useless, as the insects are 
then dormant and proof against any insecticide. As to that 
I must confess to having but faint knowledge of insect life, 
and I do not think entomologists have placed before us the 
requisite information. Yet even a tyro in gardening knows 
that the brown or Peach aphis is as active upon the young 
shoots of the Peach and Nectarine during the winter as the 
summer months; that brown scale remains through the winter 
upon shoots which it has obtained a footing upon during the 
Bummer; that mussel scale holds tenaciously to the bark of 
Apple and Pear trees; that mealy bug and red spider, when 
the plants they infest become leafless, seek out the rough parts 
of the bark, beneath which they creep, shielded alike from 
cold and wet; that the whole tribe of aphides are more or less 
active during the winter months ; and that thrips are not more 
given to pass the winter in obscurity than slugs. Now such 
insects abiding with the subjects upon which they feed sre just 
as vulnerable to an insecticide in winter as at any other season, 
and often more so from their being more closely congregated ; 
and further, the antidote being capable of application at a 
strength that would be fatal to the tender shoot and foliage, 

_ & winter-dressing is of much value. 

I have tried most insecticides, and found all more or less 
useful. Nevertheless, from their costliness, and not always 
being at hand when wanted, I have thought some easily pro- 
cured and readily prepared substances out of which an insecti- 
cide could at any time be formed would be desirable and 
acceptable. The following recipes will be found useful. Soft 


soap half a pound, to which add a wineglassful of spirits of 
turpentine, and with a stick mixing thoroughly with the soft 
soap, having ready boiling tobacco juice, and adding this a 
little at a time, so as to incorporate the whole, the tobacco 
juice that is to be added being half a gallon. This small 
quantity will suffice to dress a dozen Vines or four average- 
sized Peach trees. Apply the mixture with a brush to every 
part of the trees after it becomes cooled to 120°, taking care to 
brush it in to the angles and crevices of the bark, and not to 
injure the eyes or dislocate the buds, which, however, should 
be coated with the stuff. Tho sooner it is applied after the 
leaves have fallen the better, as the pests remain as long as 
possible before retiring for the winter. The mixture will kill 
every species of scale (mealy bug not excepted), red spider, 
whether in the egg or otherwise; thrips, aphides, and fungus. 
It is only applicable to ligneous plants, and to those only when 
at rest. For destroying white or brown scale and mealy bug 
upon growing plants, 8 ozs. of soft soap mixed with a wine- 
glassful of spirits of turpentine, adding eradually half a gallon 
of boiling water, stirring #0 as to thoroughly incorporate. 
Apply with a brush to the parts infected, or with sponge to 
leaves, at a temperature nct exceeding 120°. The plants must 
be syringed with water immediately after they have been 
dressed with the solution, taking care not to allow the mixture 
to run down the stems in full strength to the roots.—G. ABBEY. 


HARDY SPRING ANNUALS. 


As spring-flowering annuals are hardly ever done justice to 
except in very large establishments, I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of amateurs and those who do not keep a regular gardener 
to the culture of afew of the best, whichis very simple, and the 
cost of the seed is trifling. Amongst the most attractive are 
the Silenes pendula rosea, pendula alba, and pendula ruberrima. 
Each plant grows about 1 foot high and the same in diameter ; 
they should be planted, therefore, about 1 foot apart either in 
lines, chaing, or masses, and few plants will produce such a pleas- 
ing effect considering their cost. The seed should be sown 
about the third week in July, and the seedlings be transplanted 
once before the final planting in the flower garden where they 
are to bloom. One ounce of seed will produce about four 
thousand plants. 

For a dark blue the pretty Forget-me-not, Myosotis dissiti- 
flora, flowers early and produces a charming effect. ‘The best 
way to raise a stock is to plant about one dozen plants in the 
spring, after they have done service in the flower garden, in a 
shady corner, and keep free from weeds, and in due time you 
will be rewarded with hundreds of healthy plants. For a 
yellow I have Lasthenia californica. It is a very showy 
annual, which does not attain more than a foot high, and is 
very free-flowering.—H. 8. 


USEFUL APPLES. 


Owine mainly to the articles of ‘‘A NortHERN GARDENER” 
and ‘*A Miptanp FRvuit-cRowER”’ we have obtained a good 
notion as to what varieties of Apples, both dessert and cook- 
ing, we should plant if we want early Apples, and I know that 
early Apples are wanted both for parlour and kitchen. Await- 
ing, and glad of any further hints as to sorts—and very useful 
hints have been given in shorter articles than by the two 
writers above named—I would now say Let us proceed to the 
other end of the Apple season, and propose this question— 
‘« What varieties of Apples are best for the months of April, 
May, and June?” ‘ 

As to the medium-season Apples there are plenty of those to 
choose from, and I think ‘‘A Mrpzayp Froit-cRower”’ did! 
quite right to exclude the autumn Apples from his list of early 
sorte. By the way, I beg to thank that writer for his kind 
response to my request in his paper in the number of our 
Journal of the date of October 5th. Autumn Apples are not 
summer Apples any more than October is a summer month ; 
and certainly Kerry Pippin is not a gummer Apple. ‘ 

My own opinion is that those who geek to place the Apple in 
a higher station as a fruit must try to combine beauty with 
utility. A handsome Apple is really a very ornamental object: 
Recently I was staying in Hampshire, and the staircase window 
commanded a view of the garden, and a very good and pro- 
ductive garden it is. Just within pleasant distance stood an 
Emperor Alexander Apple tree, turning a corner in espalier 
form. Its fruit was not yet gathered, and I never passed that 
window without pausing to admire the beautiful fruit, as at- 
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tractive to the eye as a Peony in a shrubbery. Beauty and 
utility, say I. As to great size, most large Apples fail in 
flavour. The smell of the uncooked fruit is a good guide as to 
its taste when cooked. IfI know the Greasy Coat, and I am 
not sure I do, but I was familiar with one answering to the 
written description, and its smell and taste when cooked were 
none too pleasant. 

I see that several correspondents have not spoken favourably 
of the Devonshire Quarrenden, neither can I. Usually I have 
found it here dry and tasteless, with nothing but its red—over- 
red—sheek to commend it to the purchaser. But districts 
differ as to the quality of their fruit. Thus I was talking 
recently to the head gardener of a large establishment, and he 
stated that the soil was such that he could not properly ripen 
any Pears after Beurré Hardy and Beurré Die), and that all 
the rest had to go for kitchen purposes. 

After discussing the best early and late varieties of Apples, 
and these are the most valuable, it would be an almost equal 
benefit to open the subject of early and late Pears, fixing 
localities where certain varieties do best. A glaring instance 
is the Scotch Achan—north of the Tweed so good, in the south 
so bad—yet it is not quite alone, or there would not be euch a 
difference in fruit character as noted in books, and catalogues, 
and articles, and the experience of fruit-growers. I examined 
a Ribston Pippin tree the other day, there was not a trace of 
canker on it; yet how many localities show nothing but 
cankered trees of that variety of Apple.—Win1srre Kecror. 


FORCING SPIRAIAS. 


THERE is only one variety of Spirea which is generally 
forced, and that is the old Spirwa japonica; but there are 
three others which I wish to bring under the notice of your 
readers as being equally worthy of the attention for greenhouse 
or conservatory decoration. 

These are S. palmata, S. Aruncus, and S. filipendula flore- 
pleno. S. palmata forms an excellent contrast to the white- 
flowering kinds, as it produces very fine heads of purple-red 
flowers. The stems are crimson, and the leaves green, so 
that when well bloomed it forms one of the most handsome 
of plants. Spireea Aruncus bears a mass of feathery panicles 
of pretty white flowers, which I consider more effective than 
those of S. japonica. Spir«a filipendula flore-pleno has ex- 
tremely graceful leaves, being Fern-like, and although it is 
mot quite so well adapted for forcing as the others named, it 
is worth growing in a pot for its ornamental habit. It also 
bears large heads of flowers of a creamy hue. 

Those beginning to force Spireas for the first time will 
require a quantity of roots, which may be bought cheaply from 
any nurseryman. The present is the best time to purchase 
them. They will be found to be compact rocts, suitable for 
5 or 6-inch pots. A light sandy loam may be used in pot- 
ting, and it should be pressed very firmly about the roots 
to save watering, as great quantities of water will be required 
further on. 

Newly-potted roots should be covered with a few inches of 
ashes for a fortnight or three weeks, and subsequently be in- 
troduzed to any structure where the heat is about 60°. The 
leaves will soon appear provided the plants are supplied with 
plenty of water. 

There is no genus of plants more easily forced, and they 
may be brought into bloom without much trouble, and when 
they are in flower they are valuable for bouquets or any other 
‘ornamental purpose. 

By introducing into heat a dozen plants now and again, a 
succession of flowers may be had from December until May. 
If the weather is cold or frosty when they have done flowering 
they should have the protection of a frame until they can be 
placed out of doors for the summer. Here two courses of 
treatment may be followed. The one is to retain them in the 
pots and grow them in this way throughout the summer; 
the other is to turn them out of the pots and plant them in 
aborder. I prefer keeping them constantly in pots, shifting 
them into larger pots when necessary, and plunging them 
to the rims in hot weather. They require a little more atten- 
tion in watering when kept in pots, but they start more 
readily into growth when placed in their forcing quarters. 

In planting them out they may be set a foot or more apart, 
and here also they must be liberally supplied with water in dry 
weather. They should be lifted out of the ground not later 
than the end of October, and potted in the same manner as 
the roots which were started with at first. When a few good 


roots have been secured the stock may be increased by dividing 
them in spring and growing the divisions on as established 
plants.—R. J. N. M. 


LIATRIS PYCNOSTACHYA. 


WE made a note of this beautiful hardy flower last month; 
since then the effect of the drought on summer-flowering 
plants has been counted up, and 
the result in favour of this is £0 
striking that in the hope of a 
more general introduction we 
have had a sketch made of one 
as an illustration. Through the 
greater part of the month of 
August it was in full blossom, as 
if the heat, so destructive to many 
plants, was a matter of no con- 
sequence to it. 

The plant is found wild abun- 
dantly throughout the States of 
Kansas and Texas and in the 
Indian territory, and though long 
known to botanists, and now and 
then sent east by correspondents 
during the past dozen years or 
more, no attempt to introduce it 
to general notice has been made 
that wa are aware of. During 
the past summer we saw a whole 
row of it in the garden of a florist, 
and the effect of so large a quan- 
tity was beautiful in the extreme. 
The plants were raised from 
seeds brought originally from 
Southern Kansas in 1873. If 
sown in the autumn the plants 
bloom the next year, but the best 
success follows when sown in the 
spring, and the plants have a 
season’s growth before flowering 
the next year. The roots are 
somewhat bulbous, and will con- 
tinue to bloom well for several 
years. There are some twenty 
species in North America, but this 
is, perhaps, the handsomest of 
the whole, The flowers are rosy 
purple; spike about 1 foot long, 
as shown in the engraving. They 
commence flowering at the top of 
the spike, and the blooming pro- 
gresses downwards. In the illus- 
tration the lower blossoms have 
yet to open. 

Like so many beautiful plants 
from the West, this has not been 
known long enough to have an 
English name, and we suppose 
the Greek one will be considered 
7 “hard” by the dear ladies, and 
‘‘ pedantic’? by the average man. 
The settlers call it ‘‘ Fire-weed,” 
and ‘‘Sky-rocket Plant,” but as 
these names are already given to scores of plants, and will be 
to as many more, it is hardly worth holding on to them. The 
eastern L. scariosa is known as ‘‘ Gay Feather ;’’ suppose we 
all agree to call this the ‘‘ Kansas Gay Feather.” There are 
other species of Liatris in Kansas, but this is the best.— 
(American Gardener's Monthly.) 


Fig. 60.—Liatris pycnostachya. 


WHITE ISCHIA FIG. 

At this late season, when all kinds of fruits are scarce, I may 
be excused for pointing out to those contemplating planting a 
very valuable Fig, and though a small one is nevertheless a 
very good and delicious fruit. I allude to White Iechia, which 
has several synonyms, the last being Singleton. We had 
occasion to turn one of our span-roofed Vine houses into a 
Fig house. The honse is 60.feet long by 20 feet wide. The 
sorts I selected were Brown Turkey and White Ischia, two 
trees of each ; one of each planted oneitherside. Thisis their 
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second season of growth, and I have given them next year to 
fill the house, including the 8 feet upright. This year the pro- 
duce of all the trees have been great, und we are just now 
gathering every other day several dozens of fruit from the 
White Ischia, and the branches are stiil laden like ropes of 
Onions. Although this variety is considered a dwarf-growing 
tree in its planted state, here it has made a wider and stronger 
growth than its companion. It is a very small fruit grown in 
pots, but planted out it is nearly equal in size to White 
Marseilles. I find it of very great value just now, when Plums 
and Peaches are nil. It is well described in Hogg’s ‘ Fruit 
Manual,” and its late usefulness added here may induce it to 
become useful also to a few others.—K. 


THE ROSE ELECTION. 


AFTER all it is sufficient that our pets, the Roses themselves, 
have thorns with which they will sometimes inflict wounds 
on their admirers. It is not at all neceesary that their ad- 
mirers should have thorns for each other. In replying first 
in ths heat of the moment, and with scant time for reflection 
to my friend —for I believe that ‘‘ differences of opinion should 
not alter friendship,’ and therefore I still write my friend 
“‘Wryip Savage '’—I hope the side I showed was not too thorny. 
It was a terrible knock-down blow to have that heap of ad- 
jectives hurled at the election, for the publisher evidently was 
at a loss to select one more ‘‘jolly”’ than those ‘*‘ Wytp 
Savace’’ had himself discovered; and to feel thus after 
having bad Rose on the brain for weeks, after wading through 
names of illustrious and unknown personages who have given 
their names to the said Roses; after a nightmare in which 
each Rose has pressed its charms upon me for niches in the 
temple of Fame (alias Rose lists), and striven to assure me 
that each separate pleader should head the list, as if the whole 


matter rested with the returning officer instead of the voters; | 


to have so redoubtable a champion as ‘‘ Wytp Savacn”’ ride 
into the lists, determined to ‘‘do or die’ for Marie Van 
Houtte or La Belle Lyonnaise, was in truth appalling, and 
like a bucket of cold water unexpectedly poured down your 
back in the depth of winter. But as many of us know that to 
the cold water there is a ‘‘jolly’’ reaction, so is there after 
*‘Wrytp Savacr’s’’ cold douche, for private letters and your 
esteemed correspondents, including my friend ‘‘ Wyip SavaGE,”’ 
have salved over avy wound that the thorns had made. 

I should, indeed, be ungrateful did I not acknowledge warmly 
the kind expressions of thanks for what really has been a labour 
of love, as ‘‘D., Deal,” puts it. It is a labour, too, which 
makes me feel that I know some of the correspondents of our 
Journal as well as possible, even though I have never had 
the great pleasure of grasping their hands, for tied as I am 
professionally, spare moments do not come ‘sufficiently to- 
gether to enable me to visit exhibitions where I might see 
them in the flesh. To all who have written ro kindly my 
hearty thanks are due, and if they are herein given but feebly, 
i can assure them they are most warmly felt. 

If able and spared to undertake the 1877 election, it will be 
in some respects more in accordance with ‘‘ Savage’’ ideas. 
It will be an ‘‘exhibition” and ‘‘ garden” election, and the 
only punishment I shall inflict on ‘‘ Wxzp Savacr”’ will be 
_that he must himself induce ‘‘ Hercules” to put pen to paper 
for the former. 

I will in conclusion just remark, that the difference of a 
vote more or less has a very mirked effect on the position of 
a Rose at the close of the poll. Take for instance ‘‘ WxLp 
Savace’s’’ Duke of Wellington, which he justly remarks is so 
much higher in the supplementary list. Dcduct from it one 
first-class vote, and 27 immediately becomes 33—a startling 
difference. So shaking hands with “ Wxip Savaar,’’ who is 
neither so wyld or 80 savage as his first onslaught appears to 
be, I again say to all helpers, Many thanks.—Josera Hinron, 
Warminster. 


BEDDING GERANIUMS. 


“(C, P. P.” appears to have an unlimited supply of Mr. 
Pearson’s varieties, but there are sorts of other good growers 
which he never alludes to, let alone the good old varietieg. 
"What a small list of Roses there would be if all the old varieties 
were discarded! I was much struck by the following remark 
of a lady on looking at a bed of Lucius Geranium :—‘‘I 

_ ¢annot bear those large heads, for they are always shabby in 
the middle before they are out at the sides.” And is not this 


what we all regret, and therefore should aim at kinds having 
good trusses and all the flowers opening together? If large 
growers would send well-tested lists it would aid many who, 
like myself, rejoice in a really good new variety, but who are 
often disappointed at finding soma that they have been re- 
commended to buy not being so good as they expected. Mr. 
Cannell’s division of the colours into sections might suit, 
putting z for Zonal, n for Nosegay, and w when the flower has 
a white eye.—AGE. 


EARLY APPLES. 


Ir is not a little humiliating to one, but I feel I must con- 
fess that at the age of fourteen to sixteen years old I knew 
more about early eating Apples than I do now. This is 
simply because I have not since had the rich store of varieties 
to practise upon. I then undoubtedly made good use of the 
opportunity, and could tell where the best fruit were to be 
found at any time. I knew each one’s season of ripening, and 
I was not to be deceived in the name of an Apple by eating it 
in the dark. I knew, too, how to get a long pointed stick and 
take the Apples through a certain hole in winter from the fruit- 
room. I was particularly acquainted with most of the Apples 
mentioned of late in this Journal, but none of them equalled 
a favourite of mine, called ‘‘ Vann’s Pippin.’ I think it is a 
local variety, for I have not met with it in any other place. 
To me it seems that this Apple is to other varieties what a well- 
ripened Green Gage Plum is to an Orleans; indeed, like the 
Green Gage, the riper Vann’s Pippin is it is the more delicious. 
We find many Apples after being ripe pass to a dry mealy state, 
but not so this variety. It is at the same time the best early 
cooking Apple I ever met with. The tree is a prodigious 
bearer. I have known really good crops the second year when 
grafts have been placed on large trees. 

I have not seen this Apple for more than twelve years, but 
writing from memory I would describe the fruit of medium 
size, in colour pale straw, conical; eye close and small, and set 
in a shallow basin, and stalk long and slender set in a rather 
deep cavity. Itis an Apple that I can strongly reeommend to 
any person; ‘* WitTsHiRE Recror,” I feel sure, would be pleased 
with it. I know no nurseryman who sells it, still I have no 
doubt that grafts or trees are obtainable-—Joun Taynor, Hard- 
wicke Grange. 


HARDY FLOWERS IN KEW GARDENS. 


Saxirraca Forruner is now the most ornamental of all the 
herbaceous and alpine plants at Kew. A profusion of pure 
white flowers are borne above a mass of very handsome dark 
green leaves. This plant is on tho rockwork, where it is quite 
hardy. Oxalis lobata is one of the gems of the genus, and is 
perfect in its habit of growth. It forms a neat tuft of leaves 
close to the ground, and on short stems above appear a multi- 
tude of golden yellow flowers. Polygonum vacciniifolium is 
another very elegant plant for rockwork; it has the most 
delicate spikes of pink flowers imaginable, produced on wiry 
stems with small leaves. . 

Several autumnal Croci are now in flower, and it can buat 
be said that they are deserving of far more attention than 
they receive in gardens. C. Boryi is one of the most beautiful 
of all Crocuses; its flowers are creamy white with orange-red 
stigmas. C. cancellatus is another white kind, easily distin-~ 
guished by the coarse thick coats of the corm, though it may 
be said that all the species can be known by characters afforded 
by the corm. C. longifiorus has fragrant lilac flowers with a 
yellow throat. It is often called C. odorus. C. serotinus and 
its variety Salzmannii, have also lilacs flowers. Both are rare. 
C. byzantinus, sometimes known as C. iridiflorus, is blue-purple 
without variegation. It is remarkable for the small size of 
the inner perianth segments. C. nudiflorus is one of the most 
common, both wild and cultivated ; it increases freely, and is 
naturalised about Nottingham and in two other districts. The 
flowers are blue-purple. C. speciosus is one of the largest 
and most effective; the feather-veining is beautifully apparent 
from the darker colour of the veins. It might be largely used 
for greenhouse decoration, and would be valuable, as flower- 
ing naturally at the present time when flowers are scarce. 
The trouble need receive no consideration, as the corms only 
require to be potted from the open ground when the buds are 
visible. No more roots need be taken than can conveniently 
be managed, though without doubt it would be best to accom- 
modate as many as possible. In a dry room with fire’a corm 
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sathene roots has just developed a perfect flower from a small 
bud. 

A beautiful variety of the Strawberry Tree (Arbutus Unedo) 
is flowering on the lawn between the Cactus house and the old 
museum. The flowers are nearly twice as large as those of the 
common form, and moreover on the exposed side have a deep 
crimson blush, to which chiefly is due the great attractiveness 
of this variety. The leaves, too, are of greater breadth than 
in the type, and the stems more decidedly red. It is quite dis- 
tinct, and deserves to be well known both as an ornamental 
shrub and as a floral ornament. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
NovemBer 8TH. . 


WHATEVER impediments have had to be encountered in en- 
deavours to extricate the Society from its difficulties and place 
it on a satisfactory basis, the Council have been encouraged by 
many expressions of confidence on the part of those immedi- 
ately connected with horticulture. Ever since the great exhi- 
bition so spontaneously and gracefully made last year by the 
principal nursery men, the exhibitions and meetings have been 
extremely gratifying. The Committee meetings have especially 
been well attended, and many subjects of great importance have 
been submitted at these practical and undemonstrative gather- 
ings. But for respect for the ‘old Society,’ and faith in the 
policy of those by whom it is represented, the meeting of to-day 
would huve been a comparative blank, for the great show ap- 
pointed to be held was officially abrogated, and there was left 
only private enterprise and public zeal to atone for the sacrifice 
which it was found necessary to make. It is this enterprise and 
zeal which have made the Exhibition of to-day—another instance 
that horticulture is neither dead nor dying—another proof that 
ee aval Horticultural Society enjoys the confidence of many 

iends. 

The only prizes offered on this occasion were those provided 
by the firms of Messrs. Carter & Co. of High Holborn and 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons of Reading. These prizes were liberal, 
and were responded to with collections worthy of the repute of 
the ceedsmen and of the cultural ability of theexbibitors. But 
besides this competition there were honorary contributions of 
great merit, extent, and variety. 

Messrs. Veitch were not afraid of bringing from their stoves 
valuable Orchids on the sharp frosty morning, nor Ble eeish 
Williams plants similarly tender. Mr. Wills also staged some 
of his new Dracenas; Mr. Ollerhead, gardener to Sir Henry 
Peek, Orchids; Mr. Smith, Ealing, and Mr. Lowe, Uxbridge, 
Cyclamens; Mr. Turner, Slough, a grand collection of Chry- 
santhemums; Messrs. Veitch & Sons also sending a collection 
with very fine blooms. These with the Grapes from Mr. Wild- 
smith, the Pines from Mr. Hunter, and the splendid collection 
of Pears and Apples from Mr. Haycock, gardener to R. Leigh, 
Esq., Barham Court; and from Mr. Ford, gardener to WwW. 
Hubbard, Hsq., Leonardslee, Horsham, and numerous other 
exhibits, quite filled the Council-room and French courts, and 
made one of the most interesting exhibitions that has been seen 

- for some time. 

Mr. Turner’s Chrysanthemums were vigorously-grown vwell- 
bloomed plants, the large-flowered varieties occupied the whole 
length of the long court, with Pompons at the end of the room. 
Time does not permit an enumeration of the varieties, which 
embraced all the best in cultivation. Messrs. Veitch’s plants were 
noteworthy for their superior blooms, and the standard Pompons 
also staged by this firm were extremely effective. Messrs. E. G. 
Henderson & Sons, Wellington Road Nursery, also exhibited 
plants in exuberant health and with fine blooms. 

The Grapes exhibited by Mr. Wildsmith comprised Bur- 
chardt’s Prince, Bowood Muscat, Lady Downe’s, White Tokay, 
Gros Colman, White Nice, Gros Guillaume, Calabrian Raisin, 
Mrs. Pince, Muscat of Alexandria, Alicante, Trebbiano, and 
Black Hamburgh. Many of them were exceedingly fine, notably 
Gros Guillaume, Gros Colman, Lady Downe’s, and Bowood 
Muscat. 

The fruit from Mr. Haycock comprised thirty-seven dishes 
of Apples and twenty dishes of Pears, every variety being in 
really splendid condition ; indeed finer fruit has seldom, if ever, 
been staged. The Calville Blanche Apples were of enormous 
size, and really splendid were Beauty of Kent. Cox’s Pomona, 
Reinette d’Espagne, Reinette du Canada, Ribston Pippin, Em- 
peror Alexander, &c., were in a perfect state, and particularly 
attractive was the Lady Apple, Pine Apple Pippin, and other 
small kinds. The Pears also were of equally high merit, Doy- 
enne du Comice, Triomphe de Jodoigne, Beurré d’Anjou, 
Easter Beurré, Winter Nelis, Olivier de Serres, Beurré Bachelier, 
and some others, being represented by dishes of unusual excel- 
lence. This fruit was grown on the French system on horizontal 
and diagonal cordons, the Apples being on Paradise stocks. Mr. 
Ford staged fifty varieties of Apples and twenty of Pears, most 
of the dishes being highly creditable. Mr. Earley, The Gardens, 


Valentines, Ilford, staged twenty-four varieties of Apples and 
Pears, including some good dishes. Mr. Fanning, gardener to 
Madame Digby, Roehampton, steged thirty-two admirable 
dishes ; and Mr. Pragnell, gardener to G. D. W. Digby, Esq., 
Sherborne Castle, Dorset, eighteen dishes of excellent fruit. — 

Mr. Osman, South Metropolitan Schools, Suizey, exhibited 
magnificent heads of Veitch’s Giant Caulificwer; Mr. Gilbert, 
Burghley, Canadian Wonder Beans; Mr. Parsons, Welwyn, 
superior examples of Magnum Bonum Onions; Mr. Ross, gar- 
dener to C. Eyre, Esq., Welford Park, Newbury, a dish of Ross’s 
Criterion Potato, resembling Schoolmaster. Mr. Turner, Slough, 
exhibited a splendid dish of Schoolmaster, Bailey’s Red Beet, 
Early Jaulin Savoy, very superior, and Bailey’s Selected Cab- 
bage, which is evidently a variety of great merit. Mr. Brown, 
gardener to F. T. Barry, Eeq., Clock House, Beckenham, staged 
very large Celery—Grovye White and Leicester Red; and Mr. 
Sidgar, Hammersmith, exhibited eighteen excellent heads of 
Celery in six varieties. A very numerovs and superior collection 
of Potatoes, Onions, Gourds, &c., were exhibited by Messrs. 
Carter & Co.; and a similarly large, varied, and excellent con- 
tribution, including also Succulent plants, came from Mr. R. 
Dean, Ealing. A cultural commendation was awarded to Mr. 
Pragnell for an excellent collection of salad vegetables. 


Prizes OFrrereD By Messrs. James Canter & Co.— For 
the prizes offered for twelve Pinesfield selected white Spanish 
Onions fifteen competed, the prizes going to Mr. Cross, gardener 
to J. Hough, Esq., Peak House, Sidmouth; Mr. Cave, Pinesfiel@ 
Farm, Rickmansworth; and Mr. Neal, gardener to P. Southby, 
Esq., Bampton, Oxon, in the order named. All the bulbs being 
fine, the first-prize lot being highly superior and decorated witk 
the “ blue ribbon.” 

In the class for the best ten dishes of vegetables, including 
Carter’s Heartwell Early Marrow Cabbage, ten competed, the 
first prize going to Mr. Pragnell, gardener to G. W. D. Digby, 
Esq., Sherborne Castle, Dorset, for a grand collection ; Mr. Miles, 
gardener to Lord Carington, being second, also with splended 
produce ; Mr. Baker, Broad Street, Brompton, Farringdon, being 
placed third; and Mr. Lumsden, Bloxholme Hall, fourth. The 
vegetables in this class.were of very high quality. and won gene- 
ral admiration. 

In the class for eight dishes of Potatoes, including Carter’s 
Ashtop Fluke, Carter’s American Breadfruit, and Porter’s 
“Excelsior,” eight competed. Mr. McKinlay, Beckenham, 
Kent, was placed first; Mr. Miles, Wycombe Abbey, second 5 
and Mr. Baker, Brompton, Faringdon, third; the fourth prize- 
winner we could not ascertain. The tubers ‘were extremely 
fine throughout these collections. 

In the class for three specimens of Carter’s Heartwell 
Early Marrow Cabbage, twelve competed. Mr. Neal, Bramp- 
ton, being placed first; Mr. Pink, The Gardens, Lee’s Court, . 
Faversham, second; and Mr. Baker, Brompton, third. AJ} 
staged superior examples of one of the finest sorts of Cabbage 
in cultivation. 

Prizes OFFERED BY Messrs. Sutton & Sons.—For twelve 
Sutton’s Improyed Reading Onions. First, Mr. G. Neal, gar- 
dener to P. Southby, Esq, Bampton, Oxford; and second, Mr. 
W. Cross, gardener to J. Hough, Esq., Peak House, Sidmouth. 
Hight exhibited in this class, and neither Messrs. Sutton nor 
the public could find fault with the produce. 

In the class for a collection of Potatoes, twelve dishes, dis- 
tinct kinds, grown by the exhibitor, six dishes round, and six 
dishes kidney. First, Mr. P. McKinlay, Woodbine House, 
Beckenham, who won the gold medal with Porter’s Excelsior, 
Emperor, Redskin Flourball, Model, Scotch Blue, Climax, 
Salmon Kidney, King of Potatoes, Snowflake, Hundredfold 
Fluke, Purple Ashleaf, and Excelsior Kidney. Second, Mr. J. 
Pink, The Gardens, Lee’s Court, Faversham (silver medal). 
Third, Mr. Lumsden, gardener to Sir R. C. N. Hamilton, Blox- 
holm Hall, Sleaford (bronze medal). Seven competed. 

A collection of vegetables, twelve distinct kinds, including 
Sutton’s King of the Caulifilowers, Sutton’s Improved Reading 
Onion, Sutton’s Student Parsnip, Sutton’s Sulham Prize Celery, 
and Sutton’s Improved Dark Red Beet. Mr. Pragnell, Sherborne 
Castle, won the gold medal; second Mr. R. Gilhert, gardener 
to the Marquis of Exeter, Burghley, Stamford (silver medal); 
and third Mr. Lumsden (bronze medal). Hight competitors. 

The several collections staged in competition for all the above 
prizes were of higily superior quality, and it was no easy task, 
for the Judges to decide on the relative merits of the produce 
of the successful competitors. 


Fruit Commrrer—Henry Webb, Esq., V.P., in the cbair. 
Mr. Williamson, gardener to C. N. Hatten, Esq., Bellair, Dal- 
wich, sent two Pine Apples, one of which was the variegated 
variety and the other the Queen, and a letter of thanks was 
awarded. Mr. Woods, gardener to E. W. Walker, Esq., Bary 
Hill, Mansfield, sent two Pines which were fa3sed. 

Mr. Newton of Newark-on-Trent sent two bunches of Grapes, 
one Chaptal and the other Black Damascus. The latter wes oi 
good flavour, but the other was not possessed of any particular 
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merit. Mr: Gilbert, The Gardens; Burghley, sent two seedling 
Apples, Captain Nares.and First Lord, but they did not possess 
any merit superior to other varieties:of this season. Mr. Gilbert 
also exhibited an Enville, Pine. A fine basket of Trebbiano 
Grapes was also exhibited by Mr. Gilbert.. The fruit was finely 
grown, Well coloured, and of excellent flavour. A letter of thanks 
was unanimouslyawarded. A dish of very handsome Blenheim 
Pippin Apples and a dish of Uvedale’s St. Germain Pear were 
exhibited: by Captain Greville, R.N:, Osmanthorpe, Laleham. 
A letter of thanks was'awarded. 

Mr. Woodbridge, The Gardens, Sion House, Isleworth, sent 
frait of the Diospyros Lotus, for which a letter of thanks was 
awarded: The fruit is small and oblate, the size of a large pea, 
and yellow. I. W. Yorke, Esq., Oundle, sent a seedling Apple, 
which was not superior to other varieties already in cultivation. 
Mr. B. Spooner of Harrow, Middlesex, sent a seedling Apple 
dike a large yellow Ingestrie, which was passed for the same 
reason. Mr. Clark, gardener to the Rev. A. D. Stackpole, Writtle, 
Hissex, sent five dishes of Marie Louise, Uvedale’s St. Garmain 
Pears, and Margil and Ribston Pippin Apples, and fruit of 
Black Hamburgh Grapes ripened out of doors. A cultural com- 
mendation.was awarded for Marie Louise, and a letter cf thanks 
for the rest of the collection. Stephen Swanston, Esq., Glaston- 
bury, sent fruit of a seedling Pear found growing in a hedge. 
The fruit possesses considerable merit, and has a fine rose- 
water flavour. The Committee expressed a desire to see it 
again, with particulars as to its origin. Mr. G. F. Wilson, F.R.S., 
Heatherbauk, Weybridge, sent a dish of the fruit of Diospyros 
Kaki, a Japatese fruit, to which a cultural commendation was 
awarded. 

Mr. Bennett, Rabley Gardens, Herts, sont a pot of Vicomtesse 
Héricart de Thury Strawberry under the name of Garibaldi, 
full of fruit. Fruit of Golden Queen and Mrs. Pearson Grapes 
were exhibited by Mr. J. R. Pearson, Chilwell; both of these 
had received certificates on former occasions, The bunches were 
very large and handsome, and the flavour excellent. A cultural 
commendation was awarded. There were thirteen varieties of 
Grapes shown from the garden of the Society at Chiswick. A 
seedling Grape was exhibited by Mr. Tillery of Welbeck, raised 
between Lady Downe’s and West’s St. Peter’s, but it was not 
considered of great merit. A fine collection of thirteen varieties 
was also sent by Mr. Tillery. Mr. Wildsmith, gardener to Lord 
Eversley, Heckfield, sent a large collection of Grapes, among 
which were Venn’s Black Muscat and Muscat Hamburgh.. The 
former was very much shriveled and richly flavoured. In the 
Opinion of the Committee the two varieties ave quite distinct. 
G. D. W. Digby, Esq., of Sherborne Castle, sent four very hand- 
some Smooth-leaved Cayenne Pines, to which a cultural com- 
mendation was awarded. 


Frorau Commirtne.—W. B. Kellock, Esq-., in tho chair. Messrs. 
Veitch & Sons’ collection of plants in the Council-room was 
extremely attractive. It comprised Crotons Disraeli, Macafee- 
anus, and Picturatus, all highly superior; Draczenas Hybrida 
and Taylori; Rhododendrons Princess of Prussia and Duchess 
of Edinburgh, very handsome. The Orchids embraced Onci- 
diums ornithoryncum, tigrinum, papilio-Krameri, and Wiltoni, 
Vanda cerulea, Zygopetalum Mackayi, Odontoglossum Alex- 
andre, Miltonia Moreliana, Cattleyas Fausti exoniensis and 
Domiuianum, Pleione maculata, Cypripediums Maulei and Se- 
deni; also Calanthes. The collection also included the beautiful 
Maranta Massangeana and a remarkable plant of Hemanthus 
<innabarinus with three extraordinary heads of flowers. A vote 
of thanks was awarded. Sir Henry Peek’s Orchids-comprised 
Pleiones, Cypripsdiums, Oncidiums, Cattléyas, Vandas, &c., 
and a vote of thanks was deservedly awarded to Mr. Ollerhead 
for the collection. 

Prominent in Mr. Williams’s fine group were Cycas inter- 
media, Odontoglossum grande, Oncidium macranthum. and 
‘O. Barkeri, Adiantum digitatum and A. gracillimum, Masde- 
wallias, Crotons, Cypripediums, and a well-flowered plant of 
Hucharis amazonica. Mr. Wills exhibited a large group of Palms 
and other decorativa plants, and the thanks of the Committee 
were awarded for'both these collections. 

A remarkably’ well-flowered plant of the beautiful Dendro- 
bium Wardianum was-sent by W.H. Michael, Haq., for which 
a cultural commendation was deservedly awarded. Mr. Wills 
submitted small plants of Dracena Carolettw, the foliage 
being regularly and brilliantly marked. It is a plant of the 
greatest excellence for dinner-table decoration, and was well 
worthy of the certificate which was attached. Mr. Strahan, 
gardener to P. Crowley, Esq., Waddon House, Croydon, received 
a first-class certificate for Casuarina. sumatrina, a plant of the 
greatest elegance for table decoration. Mr. Dean exhibited Lee’s 
Prince Consort Violet, the finest and sweetest of Violets. Mr. 
Westcott, gardener, Raby Castle, Darlington, staged Capsicum 
Princess of Wales, the plants being robust and laden with bright 
yellow pods. The Hon. and Rev. J. T. Boscawen, Liamorran, 
Cornwall, exhibited Lilium neilgherrense, one of the finest of 
trumpet-shaped Liliums. Myr. Moorman, gardener to the Misses 
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gardener'to W. H. Punchard, Esq., Twickenham, exhibited ex- 
cellent cut blooms‘of Chrysanthemums, and received the thanks 
of the Committee. 

Mr. Turner, Slough, exhibited the new perpetual-flowering 
Carnation Scarlet Dragon, which received a first-class certifi- 
cate. It is not only the finest of Carnations of its section, but 
is one of the most valuable of all plants for winter flowering. 
Mr. Gilbert, The Gardens, Burghley, sent double Primulas with 
very fine flowers. Mrs. Laxton, Mrs. Barron, Lady Laura, and 
Ne plus Ultra being almost identical, blash white tinged with 
pink; Princess Louisa being the best of the rose-coloured 
varieties. 

Messrs. HE. G. Henderson & Son exhibited Coleus Pine Apple 
Beauty, very gay and the best of the Lady Burrell type. The 
same firm also exhibited Kyllingia monocephala, a distinct and 
elegant Grass, and Mr. Wildsmith a seedling Hcheveria. Mr. 
Smith, Ealing, and Messrs. Lowe, Uxbridge, had votes of thanks 
for their excellent collections of Cyclamens, and a similar award 
was made to Mr. Cannell for zonal Pelargonium “ New Life,” 
the scarlet flowers being distinctly striped with white, the plant 
being of dwarf habit and a free bloomer. J. Tyerman, Esq., 
Penlu, Cornwall, had a vote of thanks for his Groundsel, a large 
single flower 2 inches in diameter and effective. 

Henderson’s seed pocket-filler was exhibited by Blake and 
Mackenzie, Liverpool. It is a very ingenious contrivance for 
filling seed pockets with any weight of seed required by the 
simple turn of a handle; it is, in fact, a labour-saving machine, 
likely to be of great use toretailseedsmen. Mr. Matthews, The 
Potteries, Weston-super-Mare, exhibited a plant-protector, which 
may be described as an earthenware seed pan minus its bot cm. 
From the Society’s garden at Chiswick came a branch of Da)ia 
imperialis laden with numerous striking single blush floweis. 
This is a seldom seen but most effective plant for winter de- 
coration. 

Gold medals from the Davis fund were recommended to be 
given to Messrs. Veitch & Sons, Mr. C. Turner, Mr. Wildsmith, 
Mr. Haycock, Mr. R. Dean, Mr. Wills, and Mr. Ford for the 
excellence of their collections. 


TROPAIOLUM SPECIOSUM. 


I am very pleased to think this lovely plant has been noticed 
by two of your correspondents, and as it seems to have but 
slight acquaintancs in the south I write a few observations 
respecting it. 

My first acquaintance with it was at the Gardens, Holkham 
Hall, Norfolk, where it was grown under a north wall; a per- 
manent 12-feet-high wire trellis being fixed, where it was 
allowed to climb without any pinching, and only an occasional 
tying to preserve neatness. 

On the approach of fine spring weather it soon began to 
push up its somewhat delicate-looking shoots, and seldom 
failed, when the length of 2 or 3 feet had been gained, to throw 
out its charming scarlet flowers. To see a wall massed with 
it is simply to survey a gorgeous spsctacle, the small dark green 
leaflets contrasting with and toning down the brilliant colour 
effectively. At Holkham it was the wonder of all who saw it. 
It kept in flower during a considerable part of summer, look- 
ing best during the autumn months, and continuing its beauty 
till the November frosts effectively blackened its gay appear- 
ance. The season’s growth was afterwards cut back to its 
base, and the plant was allowed during winter to take its 
chance unprotected by any other covering than the soil it was 
planted in. It generally flowers much more freely on a north 
wall in the southern and midland counties than in a more 
sunny position, and though “ A RansnER’’ does not mention 
explicitly its aspect in that lovely northern nook, yet we can 
guess what the effect would be in the romantic surroundings 
which pervade that part. 

I trust that others may be induced to bring this plant under 
the notice of your readers, as it is traly well worthy a promi- 
nent position in every gardening establishment.—R. B. 


NOTES ANR GLEANINGS. 


WE are very pleased to know that the Hon. and Rav. J. T. 
Boscawen purposes, at the centenary meeting of the Bath 
and West of England Society next year, asking the Council to 
allow him to offer two cups of the value of ten guineas each 
for the best twelve Tza Roszs, one cup to amateurs, the other to 
nurserymen. Ho will ask all the leading Rose-growers to join 
in a sweepstakes, each exhibitor paying an entrance fee, say 10s. 
or £1, the money to go with the cup. A second prize will also 
be given’ by the Society to enable prizetakers to pay expenses. 


—— Mrz. E. Wiutson writes, ‘‘I find Veitch’s Rep Guope 


Christy, Coombe Bank, Kingston-on-Thames, and Mr. Baker, | Tusnip to be a first-class sort—in fact the best I have grown 
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this season amongst three or four other kinds; for while 
White Dutch, Golden Ball, Chirk Castle, &c., were rendered 
keen and stringy by the very hot weather we had this last 
fummer, Veitch’s was mild and tender, which is a great con- 
sideration.” 

—— THE FLORAL DECORATIONS AT THE GUILDHALL on the 

9th inst. have been entrusted to Mr. John Wills. Nine hun- 
dred button-hole bouquets will be made-up by Mr. Wills for 
the occasion. The groups of plants employed in the decora- 
tion of the corridors, porticos, &c,, will also be of the choicest 
character. 
WE have received from Mesers. Dick Radelyffe & Co. 
samples of TOUGHENED cGuass for horticultural structures and 
roof lights, and find it what it is represented—as being really 
tough and unbreakable by any fair means. The square which 
we tested was at least ten times stronger than ordinary glass of 
the same thickness. It was little more than one-sixteenth of 
an inch thick, and might be termed 16-o0z. glass. When laid 
on the floor it was trampled upon by a person weighing 
14 stones and bore the weight bravely. It was broken at last 
by a test far exceeding the force of any hailstones which we 
have observed. It is as clesr as ordinary glass, but not quite 
smooth, being ‘‘wavy’’ and containing some lens. If the 
glass retains its extraordinary cohesion under the heat of 
summer and the frost of winter, and if the foliage under it 
does not scorch, the invention will prove of great value. The 
tile made of the same glass combines great strength with 
admission of light. 


—— WE recently saw a break of Carrots in old kitchen- 
garden soil where for years they had been destroyed with worms, 
part of which was this year well watered, before the seed was 
sown, with water to every four gallons of which were added 
two wine-glassfuls of paraffin oil, and the portion of the break 
80 watered was bearing a luxuriant crop of Carrots, while on 
the portion not watered they failed as usual.—(Gardener.) 


A very successful instance of GROWING GRAPES IN THE 
OPEN AIR is afforded in the gardens at Vinters Park near Maid- 
stone. A Sweetwater Vine on an east aspect has this season 
ripened four hundred bunches of really excellent Grapes, which 
have been very serviceable and greatly esteemed for dessert 
purposes. To grow out-of-door Grapes successfully the same 
care in thinning the fruit and dressing the growth is necessary 
that Mr. Record has given to this Vine. When we saw it the 
wall was literally covered with well-finished bunches. It is 
passing strange that while so much attention is readily given 
to Vines under glass, those on walls are almost systematically 
neglected. By a selection of proper sorts and good cultural 
attention many having south walls might have Grapes equal 
to those which Mr. Record produces on an eastern exposure, 
and for which he received a cultural commendation last year 
from the Royal Horticultural Society. As to the management 
of out-of-door Vines Mr. Douglas gives sound instructions in 
another column. 


— Ar Muckross Absey, the seat of H. A. Herbert, Heq., 
M.P., there are several specimens of CEDRUS DEODARA bearing 
cones. These are borne on the branches that come quite to 
the ground, continuing to within 3 feet of the top. They 
are not borne on the young wood, but are found on the upper 
side of the branches, growing perpendicularly, and not nearer 
than 12 inches to the outside of the branch, which leads Mr. 
Campbell, the gardener, to think that it is the old and matured 
wood that bears cones. The size of the cones are increasing 
rapidly. Some are 2}inches in length by 24 in circumference, 
but he doubts if they will perfect their seed. 


—— Ar the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition the show 
of PotatorEs is described as exceedingly fine. Messrs. Bliss 
exhibit 387 varieties, including fifty fine English and five 
French seedlings; also a hundred new seedlings from Pringle’s 
hybridised seed not yet in commerce. In the immense collec- 
tion shown by Dr. Hexamer miy be seen side by side the work 
of the past with the promise of the future. Every known 
variety of excellence both in Europe and in America is brought 
together, making in all five hundred named kinds. 

— THE annual general meeting of the West or ScoTLaND 
Rosarrans’ Society was held in the Town Hall, Helensburgh, 
on the 28th ult. The Society appears to be in a very satis- 
factory condition, the membership being considerably larger 
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of the Society should be held in Helensburgh on July 13th 
and 14th. Votes of thanks were awarded to the office-bearers 
and Directors for their services, also to Alexander Breingan, 
Esq., for the use of Westwood Park, gratuitously granted for 
the use of the Society. Mr. John Mitchell, Brooklee, is the 
Honorary Secretary. 


— For producing a rich glow of brilliant scarlet flowers 
during the autumn months on walls and trellises the Losst- 
ANUM section of TrorpxoLuM are well adapted. They are far 


| more effective and floriferous than the common Nasturtiums, 
j and grow with even greater freedom than these. 


We have 
to-day (November 6th) been admiring a variety of T. Lobbi- 
anum which is covering a wall having a due north aspect, and 
the effect is quite dazzling, while the Dahlias near are killed 
by the frost. Under glass these Tropzolums continue flower- 
ing throughout the winter, and are valuable in producing a 
supply of orange-scarlet flowers. The plants may be raised 
either from cuttings or seed. 


—— THE appointment of Mr. Frederick Moore, eldest son 
of Dr. Moore of Glasnevin, to the cURATORSHIP OF THE Unt- 
VERSITY Botanic GARDEN, Ball’s Bridge, is calculated both to 
give satisfaction to the governing body of the institution of 
which the garden is an appanage, and to enhance the teach- 
ing value of the latter to students and visitors. Mr. Moore is 
highly educated, and has had careful training both at home 
and on the Continent to fit him for filling this or a similar post. 
Mr. Moore has been perfecting himeelf in the practical part of 
his profession at the establishment of the late M. Van Houtte 
at Ghent and also at Leyden. 


Tue next Bara Merrtine of the Bath end West of 
England Agricultural Society is fixed to be held on the 4th of 
June, 1877. 


InsrEap of finding Veronica Biur Gem indifferently 
grown in only a few gardens, we can only wonder that it is not 
well grown in all gardens. Where a profusion of blue flowers 
are required for cutting from the present time until January, 
this Veronica should certainly be grown. The plant is of 
compact yet pleasing habit, and its small glossy-green leaves 
set off the lovely-coloured flowers to great advantage. The 
plant is of the easiest culture—so easy that perhaps the best 
mode to adopt is to plant it out in good soil and an open 
situation in May, and pot it in October. We have recently 
seen plants 2 or 3 feet in diameter which have been so growu 
now perfectly established under glass, and. yielding large 
quantities of flowers much prized for bouquets and room 
decoration. 


—— AFFINE companion plant to the valuable ecarlet Gera- 
nium Vesuvius for winter flowering, is the rosy-salmon varieby 
Mrs. G.Smirx. We have lately seen batches of these varieties 
which cannot fail to be of great value for a long time to come. 
They are throwing-up trusses as freely as in summer, and the 
brightness of one variety and the soft pleasing colour of the 
other produce an effect which none can pass without acknow- 
ledgment. Mrs. G. Smith is a perfectly-formed flower, and 
is a very desirable variety for cultivation in pots. 


— WE have accounts from various districts of the spread 
of the Porato pisrasE. Since the rains have abated and the 
temperature has fallen the disease has been checked so long 
as the tubers remained in the ground, but when stored at all 
thickly it has spread with considerable virulence. Especially 
since the disease has asserted itself the advice to ‘store dry, 
thin, and cool”’ cannot be repeated with too much emphasis, 
as the best means of modifying the effects of an unfortunate 
visitation. 


— WE regret to announce the pEaTH or Mr. Epwarp 
GrorcE Henperson of the Wellington Nursery, which took 
place on the 4th inst., in the ninety-fourth year of his age. 
Mr. Henderson was the founder of that important nurzery, 
and was an energetic and successful horticulturist. On 
account of advancing age he had for some years prior to his 
death ceased taking an active part in the business, which will 
therefore be continued without any change in its management. 


METROPOLITAN FLORAL SOCIETY. 
In his paper on Tulips in last week’s Journal Mr. Douglas 


than that of last year, and after paying all accounts, including , has made a statement with reference to this Society at which 
over £70 for prizes, there is still a balance left in the hands of | 1 am very much surprised, and which I take the earliest oppor- 
the Treasurer. The office-bearers and Directors for the ensuing | tunity of correcting. He says that its members did not pull 
year were elected, and it was regolved that the next exhibition ' well together, and that hence nothing was done this year. I 
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Gan only say that I have never known any difference of opinion 
even amongst those who had to work it, save that Mr. Douglas 
himself, with a chivalry worthy of his name, thought we ought 
with an empty exchequer to have offered prizes and arranged 
for en autumn showthis year. The truth is, we were from the 
very first dependant on the contributions of one of the great 
Companies—the Crystal Palace or Alexandra—for our exist- 
ence, and when they both gave us up we had nothing to fall 
back upon. Autumn shows do not payin London, and the 
Crystal Palace Company is obliged to add other attractions to 
make theirs pay. Florists’ flowers seem hopelessly at a dis- 
count in the south. 

Mr. Douglas alludes to the fine bank of Picotees and Car- 
nations at the Royal Horticultural Society in July. There 
were fine flowers there according to the present notion, but 
there were just five exhibitors—three from the neighbourhood 
of London, one from Ipswich, and one from Bath—a very 
poor foundation on which to rest a hopg of a revival of the 
taste. He speaks of the National Auricrla Society coming to 
London. I should be delighted to see it hold its show there, 
but they will not come unless some society guarantees them 
£20, the same that the Manchester Botanical Society gives 
them, and I do not know where the money is to come from. 
—D., Deal. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR DINNER-TABLE 
DECORATION IN WINTER. 


Iy the summer season when plenty of flowers can be gathered 
out of doors it is a simple matter to make the dinner table 
attractive, but for the next five oz six months plants will have 
to be chiefly depended upon for table adornment. Many plants 
which are extremely ornamental and becoming on a, table 
surrounded with flowers lose much of their beauty without 
them. These are mostly green-leaved plants; but there are 
others, again, which instead of cut flowers addivg to their 
beauty they only detract from it. It is this latter class of 
plants which should be cultivated almost exclusively for winter 
table decoration. All plants for the dinner table should bea as 
elegant in habit and as different in character as possible, be- 
cause when one plant is placed very frequently on the table it 
appears to lose much of its attractiveness, and plants which 
are similar to one another are not likely to be fully appreciated. 
The following are enumerated as superior :— 

Dracenas.—Some of these are amongst the best of plants 
both in habit and colour for placing singly on the centre of 
the table. Some excellent new varieties have been raised 
lately ; and although many of them are well adapted for grow- 
ing into specimens for exhibition purposes, I hava not found 
any of them more useful for table decoration than the old 
D. terminalis and D. terminalia stricta. They are compact in 
habit, with elegant leaves; their colours are always bright and 
pleasing, the rich bright crimson being especially attractive in 
both natural and artificial light. D. Chelsonii I consider too 
dark in colour for our purpose, and the same might be said 
of D. Mooreana and one or two others. Indeed none of those 
of deep metallic hue are very showy onthe table. Allthe Dra- 
cenas of the indivisa section are excellent plants for the table, 
as they are most elegant in habit, and they may be grown in a 
cooler place than most of the other sorts. Dracewnas are easily 
multiplied by cutting up the stems into pieces about 2 inches 
long and covering them over with soil in a smart bottom heat 
any time during the winter. They may be laid closely together, 
and when the leaves are about 3 inches long the young plants 
should be potted singly into small pots, using a mixture of 
loam, peat, and silver sand, and shifting into larger pots as it 
becomes necessary. The leaves should be sponged frequently 
to keep them free from insects and dust. 

Pandanus Vettchit.—This is the finest of all the Screw Pines, 
and undoubtedly the best for table decoration, both its form 
and colour being in its favour for this purpose. The leaves 
are splendidly striped with lines of deep green and pure white, 
and droop in a graceful manner. Plants for the table may be 
grown in 6-inch pots. I find the leaves are brightest in colour 
when the plants are grown amongst plenty of silver sand. 

Aralia Veitchit.—In a small state this plant is exceedingly 
elegant in outline, its slender undulated leaves being of a 
beautiful dark glossy green. It is quite different in character 
from the preceding, and is a fine change from it on the table. 
It is propagated from cuttings and eyes, and thrives in a 
mixture of peat and silver sand. 

Abutilon Darwinii tessellatum.—Thisg is the finest marked of 


all the Abutilons, and a plant which nearly everyone admires. 
Its habit is not quite perfect for the table, but its curious 
marking makes up for this slight deficiency. The leaves grow 
to a good sizs, and are beautifully marked all over with small 
squares of deep green and golden yellow, the latter appearing 
on the former like particles of inlaid wood. It is raised from 
cuttings, and grows freely, under greenhouse treatment, in a 
mixture of loam, leaf soil, and sand. 

Palms.—Cocos Weddelliana and Geonoma gracilis are amongst 
the finest for table decoration. Both are alike elegant, only 
the latter droops a little more than the former, and is slightly 
paler in colour. Both require a stove temperature, and luxu- 
riate in a. mixture of peat and sand. There is nothing peculiar 
required in their treatment, and they may be grown success- 
fully in any stove structure. 

Crotons.—The best of these are Cc. majesticum, C. pictura- 
tum, C. Johannis, and C. Youngii. No other plants possess 
the same colour and habit as these, their long, narrow, green, 
yellow, and crimson leaves having a grand appearance. They" 
are propagated from cuttings, which require a warm place and 
good attention to strike them, but when once rooted they grow 
freely amongst other stove plants, provided their pots are well 
drained and the roots have some good peat and silver sand to 
work amongst. They are rather subject to the attacks of 
insects, especially thrips and red spider, and to prevent these 
from doing harm the leaves must be frequently sponged and 
syrivged. 

Ficus clastica.—This is not by any means such a rare or 
even beautiful plant as any of the above, but it is easily grown, 
and on this account it may meet the wants of many; and at 
the same time it is not wholly destitute of ornament, as the 
dark, bright shining green leaves have a very massive appear- | 
ance, and they have the advantage of remaining fresh in close 
rooms much longer than is good for most plants. It is only 
in a young state when the plants are from 12 to 18 inches 
high that they can be used on the table. I have propagated 
numbers of this plant without the assistance of bottom heat 
by simply making the eyes Jike Vine cyes and inserting them 
singly in small pots filled with a mixture of leaf soil and sand 
in about equal parts, and placing them in a close frame until 
they were rooted. These plants will grow in almost any kind 
of coil, and do not require a warmer place at any time than a 
greenhouse. 

Epiphyllums.—Many of these are in perfection just now, and a 
succession of them will keep on flowering for the next few 
months to come. When well grown and bloomed no flowering 
plants are more lovely on the table. The best plants for this 
purpose are those with stems from 1 to 2 feet in height with 
drooping bushy heads. To have them in this form they must 
be grafted on the Pereskia or some other suitable stock. Plants 
‘“‘worked’’ now would be in good decorative condition two 
years hence. They delight ina rough soil such as fibrous loam, 
peat, silver rand, and small lumps of charcoal and broken pots 
or bricks. They do not require potting every year, and useful 
plants may be grown for a long time in 6-inch pots. They should 
ba grown in a warm moist place, and removed into a cooler and 
drier situation when the growth is completed. They should be 
kept rather dry at the roots when the plants have ceased grow- 
ing, but they must not be allowed to shrivel up for want of 
water. All insects, especially mealy bug, must be sponged-off, 
care being taken to clean it well out from the joints of the 
leaves. A few good varieties are E. truncatum amabile, white, 
upper part of the petals marked with purple; E. truncatum 
cruentum, dark purple; H. truncatum roseum, bright Tose ; 
and E. truncatum coccineum, deep scarlet. 

Spirea japonica.—Well-grown plants of this old Meadow- 
sweet when forced into flower in the winter time are well 
adapted for the table, the deep green leaves and pure white 
flowers being in excellent harmony. Spirzas delight in an open 
soil, with plenty of water at the roots while growing, and may 
be had in flower any time from November until April. 

Ferns.—The old Adiantum cuneatum, and indeed most of 
the Maidenhair gection, are suitable for the table. A. gracil- 
limum is very neat, but not quite showy enough; but the 
opposite is the case with A. Farleyense, the fronds of which 
when fully developed have a rich appearance by artificial light. 
But, except for a change, I find Ferns are not in such demand 
for dinner- table decoration as fine showy foliage and flowering 

lants. 
The above is by no means an exhaustiva selection of tablé 
plants for the winter, but I haye found all of them exceedingly. 
useful, and those who possess them will haye no difficulty 
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in finding a suitable plant for the table during the winter 
months.—J. M. 


NOTES ON ANNUALS. 


For the last ten years I have devoted a great amount of 
attention to the growing of hardy and half-hardy annuals, 
generally sowing above one hundred kinds every year, princi- 
pally as a test to prove which are the best and really worth 
growing, also to find out for what purposes the various sorts 
are best adapted ; and it may be useful to readers of the Journal 
if I give my experience and name those kinds which invariably 
prove satisfactory. 

As my method of treating half-hardy annuals is somewhat 
different from the instructions generally given, I will mention 
a few points I have found necessary to attend to. I select a 
perfectly open site, and do not sow until the end of April, and 
then only the hardiest sorts, deferring the sowing of those 
which are more tender from the 1st to the 10th of May. By 
sowing thus late the seedlings come up quickly, invariably 
escape the late spring frosts and biting east winds, and become 
‘strong healthy plants producing abundance of flowers, which 
last longer in bloom than the same kinds reared under glass 
and transplanted in the open ground. Another important 
point is the sowing. Many of the seeds are very small and 
are often covered too deep and never come up. I cover them 
very alightly with fine sifted soil, watering the beds thoroughly 
before sowing the seed, and never allow the plants to become 
crowded. If too thick I find the greater part will bear trans- 
planting by choosing a dull or showery day. I append a list 
of the best annuals :— 

Half-hardy.—F¥rench Aster, German Ten-week Stock, Phlox 
Drummondi, Zinnia elegans, double and single; Zinnia Haage- 
ana, double yellow; Mexican Zinnias, single deep orange ; 
Tagetes pumila ; Dianthus Heddewigii; Petunia Jacobea, crim- 
son, purple, and white; Sanvitalia procumbens, double; Mari- 
golds, French and African, and brown and yellow ditto; and 
Salpiglossis, various, very beautiful. 

The first twelve are well adapted for bedding ; the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh are good substitutes for the Calceolaria; and on 
poor soil the first, second, third, fourth, and ninth are very 
effective in ribbon borders, while the greater part of them are 
good for cut flowers. 

Hardy.—Scabious in variety, dwarf and tall; Larkspur, 
dwarf Hyacinth-flowered, and tall mixed double varieties ; 
Linum, ecarlet, Viscaria oculata, Saponaria calabrica, Esch- 
~ scholtzia aurantiaca, Iberis hesperidifolia, Erysimum arkan- 
sanum, Godetia Lindleyana, double; Tom Thumb Nastur- 
tiums, scarlet, and yellow; King Theodore, dark crimson; King 
of Tom Thumbs, brilliant crimson scarlet ; Crystal Palace Gem, 
yellow and maroon; Whitlavia grandiflora and W. gloxinioides ; 
Lupinus Menziesi, tricolor, hybridus, atrosanguineus, and 
nanus. 

For Scent.—Mignonette and Mathiola bicornis, very fragrant 
in the evening; Sweet Peas, mixed; Helianthus californicus 
and H. globosus fistulosus. The two last are fine for the 
shrubbery. 


[Some portion of the writer’s notes are apparently missing, 
and he will oblige by supplying them.—Eps. | 


CHAPTERS ON INSECTS FOR GARDENERS. 
No. 12. 

A cERTAIN amount of wonderment has been expressed that, 
when the enormous number of exotic plants now cultivated in 
England is considered, the proportion of species of insects 
introduced with these is found to be so small. Even from 
those species which are generally reputed to be of foreign 
parentage a deduction must be made, for species which in all 
probability were really British, but kept themselves compara- 
tively out of view until we took to cultivating largely some 
plant or shrub they prefer. Now, undoubtedly the fauna as 
well ag the flora of a country like ours is capable of undergoing 
change; but in the majority of cases the naturalisation of a 
new species wants an amount of care and caution which no 
one scarcely would take with an insect ; in fact all our efforts 
are put forth in the opposite direction. Then as to accidental 
introductions, it must be borne in mind that a great many of 
oar new plants came to England in the seed state and as 
tubers or bulbs, when they would be less likely to be infested 
with insects than in a state of growth; or they have travelled 
here as small cuttings and slips, when they would naturally 
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receive an amount of attentive watching, probably fatal to an 
unwelcome visitant of the insect family. Moreover, our change- 
ful and humid English winters and our cold springs are ‘as 
good as poison” to insects accustomed to the more equable 
climes, whence come some of our favourites of the garden or 
conservatory. 

It would appear that it is in the group of seale insects that 
we have had most intrusive foreign pests, and this is to be 
accounted for from the habits of many of the Coccidx, where 
the female clings closely to the branch or twig, her dried body 
forming a shield beneath which the young insects are nurtured 
just at the period when they would be otherwise in much 
danger of destruction from external causes; also by some 
gardeners these germs of insect life are apt to be overlooked 
until they have reached a period of their development when 
they are less easily dealt with. And in our stoves or forcing 
houses various species find they are quite as much at home 
as in the lands to which they more properly belong, having, if 
left alone, jast those circumstances favourable to their increase. 
In short, if the Aphides may be deemed on the whole the most 
troublesome enemies the gardener has to contend with, the 
Coccids may be reckoned the most insidious. 

Before entering on a description of the Monomera, the last 
subdivision of the bugs or Homoptera, under which are com- 
prehended the two prolific species 
popularly called mealy bugs or 
“scales,” it should be noted that 
the American blight stands in an 
intermediate place between the true 
aphides and the Cocci. This and 
species similar were once designated 
Pseudococci, as they have not the 
apparatus which drops honeydew, 
and in their cottony envelcpment 
they resemble the family of the 
Cocci, though in other particulars 
of their habits they approach the 
Aphides. In the winter they do not 
generally die off as da the Aphides 
—(and just at this moment we have 
arrived at the season which Francis 
Walker calls the time of Aphis-fall, 
when, accompanying the dropping 
leaves, myriads upon myriads of these descend to the earth and 
die, leaving batches of eggs for the next spring) —but they either 
creep down towards the roots of the trees and hide partially 
under the soil, or they seek out crannies in the bark and there 
repose during the winter, covering themselves with their cot- 
tony down; and from this peculiar protection, evidently serving 
to keep them warm, as well as probably a means of warding 
off the attacks of some parasitic foes, Newman infers with 
show of reason that this woolly Aphis bearing the modern 
name of Lachnus (Aphis) lanigera came from a warmer region 
to us. Newman was the first to experiment with regard to 
the best modes of dealing with this wholesale destroyer of 
Apple trees, his conclusion being that there was nothing to 
surpass hot size, only the applications of it must be repeated 
from day to day. In the fruit-producing districts of Kent, near 
my residence, whitewash seems largely patronised as a preven- 
tive and remedy, and is used both for Apple and Pear trees, 
though the value of this application will not compare with that 
of goodsize. Waterton’s plan was to stifle the insects by means 
of clay, and others have devised compounds of tar and strong- 
smelling oils, which may kill partially. But it is admitted 
that in large orchards little can be done, and people have to 
resort to the destruction of all infected branches or trees to 
check the spreading of this blight—a blight indeed, yet can 
no proof be adduced that it ought to be called American; and 
at our antipodes, where the colonists are much troubled with 
it, they might as justly style it the English blight, and declare 
that it was imported from these islands, as is possible. But 
if it did come from America we have taken our revenge by 
transmitting to them Coccus conchiformis, which, though 
comparatively harmless to our Apples, has proved a serious 
infliction across the water, only it is partly checked in its 
increase by a species of Acarus that preys upon it.—J. R. 8. C. 


Fig. 61.—Scale. 


BATTERSEA PARK. 
Tuis noted park occupies 200 acres. It was purchased in 
1851 by the Government for £11,000, and covers the space 
once occupied by the inn so celebrated for shooting matches, 
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and known as the Red House. It is famous for its sub-tropi- 
cal garden, and occupies the foremost position in this style 
of gardening. There are several acres arranged to present a 
natural and picturesque effect. The whole is well shaded, and 
surrounded by groves of trees and handsome evergreen and 
flowering shrubs for the purpose of shelter. No one was 
better acquainted with their natural positions than Mr. John 
Gibson, who laid out this park, for he has seen most of the 
trees growing in their native country in far distant lands. 
The Palms, Tree Ferns, Bananas, Aralias, Dracmwnas, and other 
richly coloured leaves of plants growing out of the green turf, 
with hundreds of other subtropical rarities, brilliant in colour, 
graceful, and elegant in habit or leafage produce a charming 
effect. There are abundance of flowers of the most brilliant 


kinds, but everywhere relieved and set off by the green leaves | 


of a diversified character.. Another feature in the park iz the 
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very beautiful in the autumn and winter months for general 
decorative purposes, and we have them in various colours, with 
larger trusses of bloom, ample foliage, and fringed flowers, yet 
the beauty of the singles is confined to the plant, while every 
pip of the doubles is available for cutting. Double Primulas 
have been grown for a long time, but propagated only from 
| cuttings, which is a slow process, and one not inducive of 
vigour to the plants. Of late years, however, double varieties 
| have been offered as coming true from seed. The seedlings 
were poor at first, but there is really now little to be wished 
for except in variety, and in this respect every year is bringing 
| us additions. 

The doubles are with me so much admired, and come so 
truly from seed, that I shall grow them extensively. I have 
from seed a grand lot of double white, double red (the old 
colour of fimbriata rubra), and also bright crimson (the colour 


Fig. 62,—BATTERSEA PARK. 


rockwork—a good imitation of nature, and vegetation is spread- | 


ing well over the rugged parts. At the base are planted trail- 
ing and creeping plants, such as Sedums, Sempervivams, Saxi- 
frages, Thymes, and other herbaceous and alpine plants too 
numerous to mention, the whole forming one of the gayest 
sights of the season. 

There is also another class of plants extensively cultivated 
there—the ornamental Grasses, and which have a very decora- 
tive effect. The ornamental waters also form highly pleasing 

- scenery. The Grasses are planted in and at the edge of the 
water, fringing the projecting parts with graceful drooping 
leaves and erect and noble inflorescence. Arundo donax, both 
green and variegated, is stately and graceful, being a vigorous 
and robust plant with long, broad, and recurved leaves. The 
variegated variety has broad silvery-striped leaves, as has the 
striped Japanese Maize (Zea japonica), which is free-growing 
and very ornamental, attaining the height of 6 feet. There 
are many others when planted in such situations that are 
exceedingly attractive, such as the Hrianthus ravenna and the 
Pampas Grass. The details of this Park have been frequently 
noticed, and the ability of the Superintendent, Mr. Rogers, is 
generally admitted. N. Coxz, Kensington Gardens. 


DOUBLE PRIMULAS FROM SEED. 


TxE double flowers are very much more valuable than the 
single from their greater endurance. The singles are, indeed, 


of kermesina splendens), and a very fine Cvuble carmine, 
larga and free. They are quite free in growth and flowering. 
The colour of the last is charming by candlelight, and its 
ample foliage and large trusses render it available for a dinner- 
table plant.—A. 


JUDGING VEGETABLES. 


I Have had excellent opportunities of seeing collections 
adjudicated upon, and have taken much interest in the de- 
cisions, and have also taken pains both in growing and exhibit- 
ing vegetables, yet I fail to see the force of Mr. Fairweather’s 
argument—that Potatoes should stand first in order of merit 
simply because they are a staple article of food. The encou- 
ragement that the Potato has received at the Alexandra Palace 
does not in the slightest degree enhance its value when placed 
in a mixed collection of vegetables. The same number of 
dishes of Peas, Tomatoss, or even Vegetable Marrows were 
they collected in the same manner would be interesting, but 
their value would remain the same as before. 

Were I asked what vegetable should be placed first in order 
of merit my reply would be, That variety which required most 
skill to produce it in perfection at a given time, and to possess 
such merit as to be most esteemed by employers at that time. 

The value of different kinds of vegetables necessarily varies 
with the season. Had Ito form a collection of twelve varieties 
during the month of June I should certainly try and include 
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good examples of Tomatoes end Vegetable Marrowa, believing 
both would be appreciated by all judges; Peas I should place 
next, which should not be conspicuous for beirg old; Potatoes 
8 good even sample not over-large, preferring white to red 
tubers; Cauliflowers white, close, and of moderatesize. I have 
noticed more variations in judging Canliflowera than any other 
vegetable, some judges giving preference to a emali close 
Cauliflower, while others would appear to think that a Cauli- 
flower cannot be too large so long as it is close and white. 
French Beans rot in avy way old, but of a fair size, indicating 
a quick and heaithy growth; Globe Artichokes, Broad Beans, 
Cabbages of moderate size, young, close, and firm; Carrots of 
the Early Horn or intermediate section, smooth, straight, and 
of good colour; and Turnips medium in size, young, and 
quickly grown. Thus I have enumerated tcn out of the twelve 
varieties required, all of which can be produced at tha above- 
named season. The eleventh and twelfth may be chosen from 
Onions, Mushrooms, Asparagus (2 good dish of which has 
great weight, but in come localities it would be going out of 
feacon, and consequently small). Letiuces and Cucumbers are 
auxiliaries. And in judging Cucumbers as a vegetable I con- 
tend that a large Cucumber, provided it is not yellow, ought to 
stand before a small and partly-developed fruit, for 2 Cucum- 
ber used as a vegetable is very different toa Cucumber used for 
agsalad. The one is cooked in various ways: sometimes the 
seeds are scooped ont and the fruit is cut in lengthe, stuffed 
with forced meat, stewed and served in thick brown gravy, aud 
the Cucumber is therefore required to be of fair size; whereas 
to be cut in slices and served with oil or vinegar it is impera- 
tive that the fruit shculd be young and not seedy, and ought 
to be judged aceordirgly. I have seen very good Celery also 
shown in June which in a collection should also carry some 
weight. 

As leading to success it is very important that the schedule 
be made clear as to what is required of an exhibitor, and 
every stipulation should be plainly defined, for the judges 
have to be entirely guided by what is printed in the schedule. 
The schedule stating what is required, every exhibitor should 
aim at neatness and uniformity in arranging their respective 
collections, for taste in the arrangement of vegetables is quite 
as necessary aS with suy other exhibits. All roots, in my 
opinion, should be washed, and if dishes or plates are to be 
had the roots can be set up to advantage; and a collection of 
vegetables tastefully arranged is as attractive as anything else 
in the show. I have also seen vegetables attractively arranged 
in trays or in round baskets, and every article cet off to the 
best advantage. 

Now, as to the mode of judging the products staged. First 
see that the requisite numrer are set up, and then weigh over 
the merits of every dish in the collection by counting the num- 
ber of points which it merits, taking three for the maximum 
and one as the minimum number of points. When this is 
carefully done I cannot think there can be much room for 
complaint. 

Although at most exhibitions there will be found someone 
who feels himself aggrieved, all exhibitors should bear in mind 
tbat though their products may in their own eyes be perfection 
they may not be thought so highly of by a stranger. 

Tn judging both amateurs’ and cottagers’ produce a disposition 
chouid be shown to give additional prizes to any vegetables of 
real merit, as such recognition often stimulates the exhibitors 
to further efforts, and brings about the desired effect for which 
cottagers’ shows were originated.—A Youne Hortus. 


Tan not disposed to agree with Mr. Fairweather that Peas, 
Cauliflower, and Potatoes are to be put upon the same level 
with Cucumbers, Tomatoes, and Vegetable Marrows ; the latter 
tric must in my opinion have the first place as the choicest 
varieties. Peas, Potatoes, and Cauliflowers—admitting their 
excellence—are common enough with every cottager, and in 
many cases are far better grown in cottage gardens than in 
gentlemen’s gardens; but it is not the value or importance 
of either trio on a gentleman’s table that we have to deal with, 
but the relative value the one bears to the other when placed 
in a collection for competition and judged by a practical man. 

We all know the value of the Potato as a standard vegetable, 
and admit its great importance as an article of food and com- 
merce, but he would be a bold man who could excuse himself 
to his employer for not growing Vegetable Marrows, Tomatoes, 
and Cacumbers because Peas, Potatoes, and Cauliflowers were 
of more value and importance on his table. 
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thera was any prevailing fashion in judging vegetablez, but I 
well know that some judges hold very strange opinions, and 
make absurd awards in collections of vegetables; for instance, 
some three years since at one of the shows held anvually 
in Scotland, one priza collection contained Red Cabbage, 
another Drumhead Cabbage and Savoys, and the third Savoys; 
while other collections containing superior examples cf Cauli- 
flower, Celery, &c., were overlooked. What says Mr. Fair- 
weather to these decisions? Does he ‘‘or any other man” 
consider such things in season on the Ist of September ? 

Now for the cure. Let me suggest, as I have often done 
before, that in all collections of vegstables the varieties should 
be named in the schedule. This would prevent any difference 
of opinion with the judges, and their task would be an easy one, 
for quality must or should win. Exhibitors wonld then be 
able to form an opinion of tho abilities of those appointed to 
decide upon the respective merits of their products. 

One more suggestion—and that is, Let all judges use the 
knife freely. Where any doubt exiets let them not decide in 
haste, because come collections are ro well polished and other- 
wise prepared to gain the highest honours and most money. 
If, as it is customary to cut Melons to test their quality, and to 
taste Grapes and other fruits for flavour and ripeness, | main- - 
tain that it is as necessary and important to cut vegetables to 
arrive at 2 satisfactory decision.—CLEVELAND. 


OUR BORDER FLOWERS—VERATRUME. 


Ir we may credit dates the Veratrums found their way to 
our shores in 1596, we might have thought that they would 
bo seen everywhere, but experience proves the contrary to be 
the fact. We may sometimes see a solitary plant, when it is 
regarded almost as a curiosity. Perhaps old Gerarde ard 
others of his times were better acquainted with them than we 
are in there days of artistic gardening. The Veratrums are 
but a small family widely distributed. 

They are a family of plants of sterling merit, and one can- 
not but regret that they are so generally neglected. They 
are not over-particular as to soil and situation, but the better 
they are treated the more beautiful they become. They may 
be made very effective in many ways and in many places both 
in and out of doors. They are excellent for vases on terrace 
walks, and are well adapted for exhibition; their splendid 
foliage and charming habit are ecnspicuous and attractive. 
They are well adapted for open spaces in the shrubbery. If 
well planted in deep and well-drained soil, composed of Joam 
and vegetable matter, they will take care of themselves for a 
very long time. I know a place where gzome of them are planted- 
out on a grassy slope and have taken care of themselves for 
more than twenty years, and they are greatly admired in late 
summer and autumn. ‘They are increased by division in the 
spring when they are commencirg their growth, or by seed 
sown as soon as ripe. The seed is a long time before it 
germinates, and should be kept in a cold pit or frame and pro- 
tected from severe frost. 

Veratrum nigrum is the species most commonly met with. 
Veratrum album is the plant that affords us the Hellebore 
powder that helps us to rid ourselves of the Gooseberry cater- 
pillars. V. viride is a very desirable plant and ought to ba in 
all gardens, for if not bright in colour there is something 
pleasing in its green flowers. When V. nigrum and Y. album 
are contrasted together a very pleasing effect is produced. 
These plants if brought into more general cultivation would 
rival gome of those subtropical subjects of which we hear so 
much, for the bold ribbed leaves of the Veratrums could not 
fail to place them in a high position among the beautiful- 
foliaged plants which are engaging attention at the present 
day.— VERITAS. 


NOTES on VILLA anv SUBURBAN GARDENING. | 


Fiower Garpen.—After an unusually long and mild autumn 
frosts have at length arrived and destroyed all tender plants. 
Heliotropes, Salvias, Dahlias, Alternantheras, Cannas, and many 
others are killed to the ground, and flower gardens have now quite 
ashabby appearance. Those who grow spring-flowering plants 
should now clear the beds, dig and dress them, and have the spring 
flowers planted without delay. A few cf the summer bedding 
plante, however, are notinjured, and these may remain for some 
timelonger. Such plants as Sedum aureum variegatum, Golden 
Feather, Mesembryanthemums, Levcophyton Brownii, and 
some others still look fresh and cheerful, and are among the 


I was not aware until so informed by Mr. Fairweather thet best of our late bedding plants. Golden Ohickweed has lost its 
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colour for the past two months, and is not to be depended upon 
2s a general decorative bedding plant. Like the Golden Thyme 
itis in some districts green over half the year, and is not suit- 
able for the purpose for which it was intended. We have some 
large scarlet Geraniums trained to a wall every summer, and 
they flower so satisfactorily that they are to be recommended 
especially for the purpose. These have all been taken up care- 
fally and with as much ball as possible, and taken to a light 
open shed placed on the floor and surrounded with dry leaf soil. 
Here they remain till the spring, but they lose every leaf during 
winter; but they are induced to do so gradually by being 
sprinkled overhead every day or two, and the leaves as they die 
are kept cleared off. In the spring, just as they begin to break 
their buds and make a little root in the soil, the plants are put 
into such sized pots as will just accommodate their roots; the 
plants are then staked, and are ready for transferring to a more 
suitable place. This is not a glass house, however, but a tempo- 
rary erection of thatched hurdles, high enough to shelter the 
plants, yet not so high as to shade them from the sun. The 
tops of the hurdles are not thatched, but a covering of mats are 
put over the plants every night. The front hurdle is moveable, 
so that the plants can be reached for any purpose. This mode 
cf keeping such Geraniums may be as useful to some others as 
itis to me. 

Taxrnc-up Dannias.—These have been cut down to within a 
foot or so of the ground, and if the roots are covered with fern 
or any other litter they will keep alive all the winter. I do not 
advise that mode of keeping them, especially for choice sorts, 
for I find that they break very weakly in the spring, and if they 
flower a little earlier it is at a time when flowers are plentiful 
and when Dahlias are not required. The safest plan is to take 
up the roots and pack them in dry soil or sand in a place where 
frost cannot reach them. Great care should be taken that the 
tubers are not bruised, and they cught to be moderately dry 
before storing away, and afterwards not allowed to have much 
moisture. I usually plant them out again in April after the soil 
has been manured and trenched. Salvia patens I treat in a 
Similar way during winter and spring only, and to prevent the 
tubers shrivelling they are stored in rather moist soil—THomas 

ECORD. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

WE have often called attention to the necessity of pruning 
fruit trees during the summer and autumn months, especially 
those subjected to training, but we also find time to prune the 
standard Apple and Pear trees. At thesame time itis necessary 
to look over all the trees at this season or during winter as time 
can be spared. Some gardeners do but little to their fruit trees 
during summer, and depend almost entirely upon the winter 
season for pruning. It will be best to take advantage of all ths 
fine weather for pruning and nailing the wall fruit, for during 
frosty or wet cold weather other work that will not be so trying 
to the constitution may be proceeded with. We prune all the 
hardiest trees first, such as Apples, Pears, Plums, and Cherries, 
reserving Apricots, Peaches, and Nectarines until the last. A 
not uncommon mistake in pruning and training wall trees is to 
lay-in the wood too closely; but it is not enough to thin it now. 
This ought to have been done during the growing season, so 
that the wood and fruit buds would be fully exposed to the 
light, and air would be freely admitted to the trees. Itis asign 
of unskilful culture when the older wall trees become bare along 
the main branches. The young wood must be trained in such 
-& manner that these are hidden as much as possible by it; and 
this skilful manipulation of the young wood will cause the trees 
to be regularly furnished with fruit all over the wall, instead 
of only bearing at the ends of the younger branches. The 
lower portion of the wall is also very often bare of healthy fruit- 
bearing wood ; especially is this to be noticed on Peach and 
Nectarine trees, and always worst on those trees that have not 
made much healthy young wood. The only plan is to bring the 
main branches down nearer the surface of the ground. There 
is always plenty of wood to fill up the centre of the trees. 

Out-of-door Grape Vines may now be pruned and trained. 
In the neighbourhood of London Black Hamburgh Grapes ripen 
well on walls in fine seasons, and the Royal Muscadine may 
invariably be depended upon to produce a crop. The Black 
Cluster is also well adapted for wall culture in the open air. 
We have seen excellent crops of Grapes on walls not more than 
5 feet in height, forming the division lines between small villa 
gardens. The best method of training is to conduct a shoot 
right and left from the main stam in a horizontal direction 
along the base of the wall about a foot from the surface of the 
ground, and from these horizontal rods train upright growths 
about 2 feet apart. These ought to be renewed every second or 
third year. This method of training is not often pursued, but 
itis the best, not only for obtaining a good supply of fruit of the 
best quality, but also for the appearance of the walls. Old 
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scrubby canes never produce large bunches, and such varieties 
as Royal Muscadine and White Sweetwater fail to produce any 
bunches when the wood becomes old and the spurs are closely 
cut in. 

Fruit borders may be dug after the leaves have fallen and the 
trees have been looked over to remove any wood not required 
for next season. See that all planting is done as soon as possible 
according to previous directions. 


PINE HOUSES. 

The work required in this department varies but little from 
week to week at this season of the year. The temperature of 
the house where fruit is ripening is maintained by night at 65°. 
Houses where the plants are at rest are kept 10° lower; very 
little water is required at the roots of the plants, and no water 
should be kept in the steam troughs. When the days are fine 
with a good deal of sunshine and the nights frosty the air be- 
comes dry, and moisture may then be supplied by damping the 
paths aud walls of the house early in the forenoon. All other 
work is the same as that detailed in previous weeks. 

Orange Trees in Pots.—Some of the Oranges have begun to 
change colour, others are not more than half the size they will 
yet attain, and are quite green. A temperature of 65° is neces- 
sary for them, and the leaves as well as the branches must be 
kept clean by handwashing with soapy water. Orange trees 
require generous treatment in order to produce full-sized fruit 
of good flavour. In addition to the substantial turfy loam in 
which the trees are potted they require to be surface-dressed 
with guano or blood manure when the pots have become filled 
with roots, but sach concentrated stimulants require to be mixed 
with an equal proportion of loam and pounded charcoal, and a. 
handful of this applied to the surface of the pots occasionally 
causes the leaves, if they were of a pale green previously, to be- 
come of a dark glossy green. The Tangerine is the earliest, and 
we have had fruit of this variety in November and December of 
the best possible flavour, and twice as large as the best foreign 
specimens sold in Covent Garden Market. St. Michael’s and 
Maltese Blood have given us good fruit as late as April. The 
fruit hangs a long time after it is ready to gather, but it loses 
flavour when over-ripe. 

CUCUMBER HOUSE. 

We put the plants out this autumn in a much less quantity of 
compost than usual, and we find they succeed best when there 
is not a large body of soil. When visiting at Hardwicke Halk 
last winter I was particularly struck with the small quantity of 
soil Mr. Fish used both for Melons and Cucumbers. The soil 
was, I believe, not more than a few inches in depth and laid on 
a slate platform, which also served the purpose of a stage for 
plants during the winter season. We train the shoots a few 
inches nearer the glass in winter, but the trellis is made move- 
able, and can be raised or lowered at pleasure. Cucumber plants 
ought to be grown in a rather moist atmosphere, and the tempe- 
rature ought not to fall below 65° at night, and as much air 
should be admitted by day as possible. Unless the leaves are 
thick and firm in texture good Cacumbers will not be produced, 
nor will the plants continue long in good health. Red spider 
must be kept from the leaves by syringing them thoroughly on 
fine morniugs. The water must be applied with considerable 
force, but the work must not be done by inexperienced hands, 
else the leaves, which are very fragile, might be torn into shreds 
by the force of the water. On the first appearance of mildew 
dust the affected parts with dry sulphur. Thrips do much 
damage and are very difficult to destroy, but nothing is more 
effectual than fumigating with tobacco smoke. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

These structures are now gay with Chrysanthemums of sorte, 
and these will continue prodacing flowers until after Christmas. 
More than any other class of florists’ flowers the Chrysanthemum 
contains varieties that bloom very early and others very late, 
and each class contains such flowers that open at different 
stages. Take, for instance, the Chinese or large-flowering sec- 
tion. One of the earliest to open is the beautiful clear yellow 
Gloria Mundi, the bright crimson Dr. Sharp, followed by the 
pure white incurved Mrs. G. Rundle and the primrose and 
golden sport; from it. Empress of India, white; Guernsey 
Nugget, primrose; Jardin des Plantes, golden; Queen of Eng- 
land, and sports from it, are all among theearly flowers. Those 
to open about three weeks later than the earliest of the above 
are Lady Slade, Princess of Wales, Princess of Teck, Venus, 
Pink Perfection, Lady Hardinge, and Isabella Bott. In the 
Pompon section we have the same results. Some of the earliest 
are Cedo Nulli and its golden, lilac, and brown varieties. James 
Forsyth and White Trevenna are early, followed by Andromeda, 
Mrs. Dix, Golden Aurore, Mdlle. Martha, very large pure white > 
Bob, Brilliant, and Antonius. There are also large-flowered 
Anemones and Anemone Pompons which contain very fine 
flowers. The best large-flowered are Louis Bonamy, lilac ; 
Fleur de Marie, pure white; Lady Margaret, white; Gluck, 
yellow; Empress, large lilac; Mrs. Pethers, rosy lilac; King of 
Anemones, the most perfect-formed flower. Anemone Pom- 
pons are Madame Montels; Miss Nightingale, blush; Antonius, 
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best yellow; Firefly, scarlet; Astrea, lilac; and Jean Hutchette, 
late white. Japanese sorts are now well known to be very fine. 
and distinct decorative plants. The earliest aud best flower-is 
Elaine, pure white, the petals stained at the back with red. 
James Salter is a fine flower, opening about the same time. 
These are succeeded by Fair Maid of Guernsey, Apollo, Garnet, 
Prince Satsuma, Jane Salter, Red Dragon, Hero of Magdala,, 
Dr. Masters, Hrecta Superba, and Magnum Bonum. Every 
flower named in the above list: might be grown in a select col- 
lection. 

Perpetual-flowering Carnations are now coming into flower, 
and our couple of dozens of plants-will furnish blooms all through | 
the wiuter months. The flowers are near the glass in a:cool: 
greenhouse. Some of the ordinary florist: type of Carnation 
promised to run to flower afew weeks ago, and were also re- 
moved to the greenhouse. We have not cut blooms:from this 
Section at Christmas; but Mr. G. Rudd of Undercliffe, Bradford, 
an ardent amateur cultivator, told us that he cut a bunch of 
very fine blooms at that festive season last year from plants 
placed in his greenhouse. Cyclamens are also making very fine 
healthy growth in the greenhouse. We have put the plants 
near the glass, and are very careful in watering them not t2 wet 
the centre of the mass of leaves and flower buds. 

Primula sinensis in all the varieties requires a shelf near the 
glass, and the plants like a higher temperature than is desirable 
for most other greenhouse plants. We find them damp off atthe 
neck if they are at a great distance from the glass and in alow 
temperature. On the first appearance of decay at the collar of 
the plants we dust the affected parts with drylime. It is no use 


trying to grow the double-flowered varieties unless the plants ' 


2re close to the glass and in a dry airy house. 

Attention has frequently been directed to mildew on New 
Holland and other hardwooded plants. Particular attention 
must be devoted to them at this season, and on the first appear- 
ance of the parasite dust the affected parts with dry sulphur. 
All plants must be kept perfectly free trom insect pests. Fu- 
migating with tobacco smoke as a preventive is highly neces- 
sary at this season. Red spider can generally be removed, 


from small plants at least, with a sponge and soapy water.— 
J. Doveuas, 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Simon-Louis Brothers, 4 Plantiéres, near Metz.— Catalogue of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 

Vilmorin-Andrieux et Cie, 4, Quaie de la Mesagerie, Paris.— 
Catalogue of Bulbous-rooted Plants. 

Jean Nuytens Verschaffelt, No. 134, Faubourg de Bruxelles, 
Ghent, Belgium.— General Plant Catalogue. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SECRETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. ; 


Soutu BERMONDSEY (Chrysanthemums). November 18th and 14th. Mr. D. 
Jewiss, Rosedale Arms, Rosebury Street, Bermondsey, Sec. 

NoRrSampron (Chrysanthemums). November 14th and 15th. Mr. W. 
Gutteridge, 51, Denmark Road, Northampton, Sec. 

WIMBLEDON (Chrysanthemums). November 15thandl6th. Mr. P. Appleby, 
5, Linden Cottages, Hon. Sec. 

Raton Gee (Chrysanthemums). Novyember17th and 18th. Mr. G. Gold- 

, Sec. 

LoucHBoRoveH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). November 21st. Mr. John 
West, Chapmax Street, Loughborough, Sec. 

Bieminewam. November 22nd and 23rd. Mr. J. Hughes, Monument Place, 
Parker Street, Edgbaston, Sec. Z 

Ase Or THANET. August 30th, 1877. Mr. C.D. Smith, Hon. Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

ante All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘The Publisher.’ Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should neyer send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


Booxs | (J. Stuckey).—Brown’s “Forester” and Sutton’s ‘‘ Permanent 
Pastures.” The last you can haye from Messrs. S utton, nurserymen, Reading. 
Appress (J. W.).—Write to Mr. Boothby, Louth, Lincolnshire. 


Rose Cuntrore (E. B.).—‘‘ The Garden Manual,” free by post if twenty 
postage stamps are enclosed. 

CHARGE FoR JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE (Sammy).—For three months 
3s. 9d., and for six months 7s. 6d. 


: JUDGING VEGETABLES.—We must decline inserting any more commnunica- 
tions on the subject. 
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RAsPBERRIES: (Chard).—The three red varieties we recommend to you are 
Prince:of Wales and Fastoiff for-heavy:soil, and Red Antwerp for light soil. 
The culture.is given fully in our ‘*Fruit Manual,” which you can haye free 
by post if you enclose five postage stamps. 


Drain Pirk CHoxed (H. T.).—It is not a weed, but theroots.of some tree 
or-plant that find an entrance through the joints of the pipe. 


BuLetia TANKERYVILLIE (R. S. P.)—It is a.native of China, and portrait 
of it is plate 1924 of the *‘ Botanical Magazine.” It is a stove Orchid, and 
requires no special culture. 


Priwunas “ Buinp” (dn Amateur).—We have never noticed such a thing 
a8 Primulas showing fine trusses of flowers which prove blind: Probably 

a have not allowed time for the expansion of the flowers. Send us a 
gbpecimen. 

RAtstng CARNATIONS FROM SEED (J. S? Webb).—The seed’of Carnations 
may be sown in March in a pot'‘or pan well drained, and filled to within half 
an inch of the rim with a compost of turfy.loam three parts. and one-part of 
leaf soil, making the surface smooth, sifting a portion of the soil for that 
purpose and for covering the seed. Scatter the seed evenly and rather thinly, 
and cover with fine soil about an eighth of aninchdeep. Placeina gentle 
hotbed, and water so as to keep the soil moist: When the plants appear 
keap them near the glass and admit air freely. When the second leaves have 
formed the plants may be removed to a cold frame, and after being well 
hardened-off be planted out in moderately rich soil in an open situation in 
rows 2 foot apart, and that distance from plant to plant. If room be a con- 
sideration the seedlings may be pricked off in rows 6 inches apart and 3inches 
asunder, replanting them at the distances above named in September for 
blooming. 


RaIsING PYRETHRUMS FROM SEED (Idem).—Sow in pots or pans-early in 
March in light moderately rich soil, just covering the-seed with fine soil, 
placing the pans in gentle heat. The plants will appear in a few days, and 
should be kept near the glass and well aired. When two or three leaves 
besides the seed leaves are produced prick the plants off in pans or boxes 
about an inch apart, placing them in a frame, keeping rather close and shaded 
for a few days, then admitting air freely. By bedding-out time they will be 
good plants. 

WINTERING GERANIUMS (Lady Subscriber).—Provided frost be exeluced 
from the granary the placts will winter sately. We should not give water 
except to keep the stems and shoots from shrivelling, and if the pots were 
surrounded with hay or plunged in cocoa refuse, and the tops in severe 
weather covered with dry straw, itis likely you would keep the plants safely, 
and yet all depends upon keeping dry and excluding frost. ‘he plants will 
need to be watered as they begin growing in spring. 

ReTARDING CaULIFLOWERS (JV. S.).—The best plan would be to place the 
heads with a goodly amount of leaves in a basket or box upon the ice in an 
ice house, covering them with straw; but as you may not have an ice house, 
the only other plan we know is to cut the Cauliflowers with all the leaves 
attached and hang them in a shed, cellar, or other cool moist place. If flaccid 
when wanted place in water fora time until the heads recover their freshness. 


PuantinG Roses (Would-be Rosarian).—You could not have better dis- 
tances than 4 feet for the rows, with the plants 2 feet apart, forgrowing Roses 
for cutting; but old plants will be of Jittle use for affording exhibition 
biooms. Change them at least biennially. Manetti stocks to budnext season 
may be in rows 2 feet apart, and 9 inches apart in the rows, and the seedling 
Briars the same distance. Hvyery other row to be removed after growing a 
year from the bud, and every two plants, leaving the third one in every other 
row for permanent growth. Manecti cuttings mey be put-in in rows a foot 
apait and 6 inches asunder, omitting every fifth row for facility of weeding. 
Leave the Roses in rows 4 feet apart and 2 feet in the rows, as they are for at 
least another season, ard if too thick take out every other, planting in their 
place two or three stocks of Manetti, which after growing a year from the 
bud may be disposed of. The other plants will give you blooms available for 
cutting for many years. The Manettis budded this year will require to make 
a year’s growth before they can be disposed of, and should remain where they 
are. 

VINES IN GBEENHOUSE (J. S. S.)—We see no reason why Vines should 
not succeed in your house. Ferns do remarkably well under the shade of 
Vines. Wires would be required for the roof, and these ought to be strained 
tightly, not less than a foot from the glass; 15 inches is a better distaace. 
‘The plant sent is a Kalosanthes. There are about a dozen yanieties in culti- 
vation. It is a greenhouse plant, and should be potted in saudy loam with a 
little leaf soil added. It likes a sunny position, and should not receive much 
water during the winter months. 


CULTURE OF CARNATIONS (Idem}.—To produce the finest blooms of Car- 
nations and Picotees the plants ought to be grown in pots; but someoi the 
more Vigorous sorts succeed well out of doors; they do not require protection 
during winter. You ought to have layered the grass in August, and potted- 
off the young plants about the last week in September or early in October. 


Top-DRESSING VINE BorpDERS (G. Smithers).—Your treatment so far is 
right, and seems to have been successfal. Add one barrowload of decayed 
manure and a peck of crushed bones to eight barrowloads of your turfy loam. 


So~anum CapsicasTRuM (Idem).—You should place the plants nowin a 
sunDy position near the glass,and the night temperature should be about 55°. 
The lifting of the plants from the open border and potting them would have 
a tendency to cause the blooms to fall off without setting. They might not 
haye dropped had you lifted them two or three weeks earlier. 


Dautra FLOWERS SINGLE (Novice).—This isa notunfrequent occurrence, 
and we have seen it happen with the best cultivators. You must not propa- 
gate from such plants, or you will perpetuate a class of single flowers. It 
leaves a blank inthe bed or border to remove the plants when the single 
blooms are observed. If they are allowed to remain until the end of the 
season the roots must then be destroyed. You can do nothing to prevent 
a few plauts going wrong annually. We are not aware that single flowers 
have been more common than usual this year, 


Lomparpy Popnar IN FroweR Borper (W. Stephenson).—The Roses 
and flowering plants may not a3 yet be much injured by the Poplars, but 
their heads and roots wil! injure them in a short time, therefore we adyise 
the removal of the trees at once, taking them up Ly the roots. It is likely, 
however, that the trees may be of far more importance as a screen than the 
flowers, in which case you will, of course, sacrifice the flowers for the trees, 
but as to that you must determine. 


Vanious (A. T.).—We cannot identify from a leaf, send us a flower. We 
publish ‘The Stove Manusl.” The worm is probably one of the wireworms. 
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Lime water is made with a peck of lime to forty gallons of water. It will 
not kill wireworms, nor would gas lime, nor would paraffin unless applied in 
quantities that would kill the plants also. Stirring the soil and picking-out 
the vermin is the only mode of conquering them. 

PLACING Fnaastones UNDER Fruit TREES (St. Brigit).—There is no- 
thing gained by this practice. When the roots reach the outer edge of the 
stones they will work downwards. 

Bust ITwetve Dark Crimson Roses (Idem). — Abbé Bramerel, Baron 
Chaurand, Black Prince, Charles Lefebvre, Duke of Edinburgh, Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, Firebrand, Fisher Holmes, Horace Vernet, Louis Van Houtte, Pierre 
Notting, and Prince Camille de Rohan. 

CELERY ImpEeRFEcT (C, R.).—If you sow the seed early and grow the 
Plants well they will form good. hearts. Wesuspect that your Celery is.small 
and imperfect. 

Insects (I. W.).— The caterpillar which on being handled has raised 
Jumps between the fingers is the hairy larva of the Fox Moth (Gastropacha 
oe SEEN other similar caterpillars have the same injurious property.— 

Names oF Frurrs (A Novice).—We cannot name your Grape from such a 
Specimen. (J. W.).—1, Baronne de Mello; 2, Figue d’Alencon; 8, Comte de 
Flandres; 4, Huyshe’s Prince of Wales; 5, Doyenné du Comice; 6, Triomphe 
de Jodoigne. 

Names or Prants (J. H.).—Lunaria biennis, Honesty. (W. Denman).— 
We cannot identify plants without seeing their flowers. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


LES BASSES-COURS D’ANGLETERRE. 
Cuartern X.—STOKE PARK, IPSWICH. 


In our twenty-second volume, on pages 225 and 264, we find 
an account of the above yards with two illustrations. The 
account of them there is so graphic, and the hints, many of 
them, so valuable, that we are quite unable to improve upon 
them. Still ourchapters on the poultry yards of England would 
never be complete unless.we had a few Jines about so famous an 
establishment as that at Stoke Park. 

Since we were last there the yards have been greatly extended, 


and many new sheds and houses built, and really the new build- 


ings are splendid for the purpose, being large and well built, 
Jooking as capable of housing a flock cf cattle as a flock of fowls. 
The breeds which Lady Gwydyr now exhibits are Cochins of 
all colours and Dark and Light Brahmas. Mr. F. Wragg, who 
is still managing this large establishment with as much success 
as ever, seems peculiarly at home with the Asiatics. In the 
illustration of the egg-room, which is to be found on page 264 
in the twenty-second volume, we find labels with Black and 
other coloured Hamburghs, Ducks, Silkies, &c,, upon them, but 
We saw none of these breeds upon the premises in October last. 
We much regret that the breeding of Silkies has been discon- 
tinued, for Lady Gwydyr had for many years been a successful 
exhibitor of this quaint little breed. In other respects the 
arrangements seemed identical with the former description. 
One thing is peculiarly observable at Stoke Park—namely, the 
perfect cleanliness and order of everything. One might imagine 
that with so many houses, so many runs, and so much to look 
after, some things would be neglected; but itis not so, and cleanly 
raked yards, well-filled dust baths, and pure water are to be 
found in every compartment. 

When we paid our last visit the stock birds and adults were, 
from the season, naturally much out of feather, but the immense 
size and wonderful healthiness of all the specimens was very 
Conspicuous. Among the adults one Partridge cock especially 
took our attention. He was in good feather and simply gigantic. 
Perhaps he was.a littie too dark for some judges’ taste, but no 
one could but observe his beautiful symmetry and wonderful 
size. An adult Dark Brahma cock or two we thought very 
highly of, for they were just such birds as we should like to 
breed-from. Others there were quite as good, but a little too 
full in hocks for our taste; but the number was 60 great, and 
many had such diversity of feathering, that the most fasti- 
dious could but select one to his liking. As we passed from pen 
to pen and yard to yard we could but again and again notice the 
great cleanliness, and consequently were not surprised to find 
no birds in the hospital or on the sick list, 

The manager has bred an immense number of chickens this 
year, and a very fine lot many of them are. They seemed quite 
innumerable, and flocked about in the fields and under the shade 
of the hedges and cover in perfect troops. Of them all we 
thought the Black Cochins and Buff pullets were the most 
superior, though we saw.a Dark Brahma cockerel or two of great 
promise. The new runs which have been made are not s0 much 
wired-in enclosures, butvare good-sized sheds erected in corners 
of the park, where the inmates can have perfect liberty and go 
in for shelter from the heat or rain at pleasure. We can well 
believe chickens from this yard turn out good stock birds, for in 
their youth while growing they have perfect liberty over an un- 
limited range of grass land and a constant supply of wholesome 
food always at hand. Honestly fedand honestly grown do these 
chickens appear to be without the use of spices and condiments 
and other ingenious compounds. We noticed in most of the 


chicken runs long wooden troughs filled with well-mixed soft 
food, so that the birds could always have a supply by them. 
With birds enjoying such unrestricted liberty this may doubt- 
less answer, but we would not recommend those with but limited 
space to try it, or the birds would probably get dainty and lose 
their appetites. 

The Buff pullets were in the shrubbery run just above the 
great shed used as a chicken nursery. There were about forty 
of them, and we doubt if we ever saw a more beautiful sight 
connected with poultry as this flock of birds exhibited. Perfect 
in colour, neat in heads, well-fluffed and leg-feathered, large, 
grandly shaped and symmetrical, each one seemed the counter- 
part of the other; and whether Lady Gwydyr exhibits them 
herself or disposes of them to her numerous applicants, we 
venture to feel sure that they will make their mark at the top 
of many good prize lists. The old hens were in such a deep 
state of moult that we could not criticise them, and we can only 
say here, as we did there, they must have the quality some- 
where about them, as their offspring show it. We did not think 
80 much of the Buff cockerels, though one or two were very 
promising; but they were, we were told, own brothers to the 
pullets we have described. We hope separate pens for breeding 
cockerels and pullets are not going to be made requisite in this 
breed. Certainly the cockerels were then very raw and unfur- 
nished, and may have by now become more worthy of accom- 
panying their handsome sisters. The Partridge and White 
Cochin chickens seemed later; but we remarked one or two 
White cockerels of much promise, and we shall welcome their 
arrival in the show pens, for they are badly wanted this year. 
The Blacks had splendid bloom, their plumage was like Mr. 
Serjeantson’s Black Hamburghs for metallic lustre, and we can 
full well believe the wide grass runs under the large trees help 
to keep them in such fine condition. 

This, then, is a brief outline of what we found at Stoke Park 
in October, 1876. As we said, we have not attempted to describe 
the runs and yards, for it has been well done only five years ago. 
We have consequently but tried to describe faintly a few of the 
treasures which we found under Mr. Wrage’s protection upon 
this occasion. We would recommend all to go and see this 
great establishment when in the vicinity, for they will bo amply 
repaid for any trouble, and will find the manager ready to show 
them his stock and turn them into Brahma-or Cochin fanciers. 


KEEPING POULTRY. 


Ir they are confined to house and run they must be supplied 
with every requisite inside the enclosure. box of broken 
oyster shells must be always acceptable. J have often noticed 
fowls, when confined during the forepart of the day and let out 
towards evening, run first for the broken shells lying on the 
road, and afterwards for green and other dainties. 

A box of fine gravel to each run is required as well as oyster 
shells. It helps to grind up the shell for lime to make eggshell, 
besides helps to digest the food. No fowl remains long in health 
without it, as its digestion would not bein its natural working 
order. 

Another thing, the dust box must be always at hand and dry, 
or parasites will always overrun any house and fowls that are 
not thoroughly cleansed. Many a fancier calms his conscience 
on this matter by not making a good use of his eyes, there being 
@ greater number of these pests than most people have any idea 
of, and a wide field awaits the patient observer to discover and 
bring them out. The several varieties differ very much in habit 
and appearance. Some live on the feathers, others on the body, 
others on chicks’ heads, while some keep in the perches, nests, 
and woodwork of the house. 

When confined, their food must be more varied than that of 
fowls running at large. Ground beef scraps are very good, they 
contain many small patches of bone. They will keep through 
the hottest weather, if they are kept dry. Poultry are very fond 
of this kind of food, and I prefer it to pork scraps. When this 
is not furnished, give them some ground bone at times, or what 
is better, hang up a small hopper on the wall, a little distance 
from the floor, that they may take what they like. 

Always keep on hand sulphur, disinfectant powder, or carbo- 
late of lime, and such things as will be likely to be used at any 
time, so that when occasion requires, or you have a little timo 
to spare, you may not have to wait for them. : 

The teat that calls for the use of disinfectants, more ventila- 
tion, or cleansing, is to go into the house any night after it is 
closed up, and if you observe an offensive odour you may depend 
that something more is requisite to keep the fowls in healthy 
condition. It is good to fumigate once or twice a month during 
winter. Now and then dust a little carbolate of lime about the 
walls and floor of the house while the birds are penned in it. 

In wet weather see that your fowls do not get too much 
drenched. Ifa cold rain continues till night, do not let the birds 
roost on the trees that night (if they are in the habit of doing 
80), but drive them into the house, even if it be at the expense 
of getting a little wet yourself. 
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Most fowls know enough to go in themselves; but there is, 
and always will be, of fowls (as of other two-legged creatures), 
some s0 simple as not to know how to take care of themselves.— 
(Rural New Yorker.) 


CAN A POULTRY FARM PAY ?—No. 2. 


In my former article (page 293) I gave my reasons why I 
thought a poultry farm should pay in Great Britain. In the 
present sketch I purpose explaining how my friend and self 
intend managing our poultry farm. 

1st, We are seeking for thirty acres of land at a moderate 
rental to commence operations. We have two good markets 
easy of access, besides a good chance of local sales. 

2nd, We intend to take up both branches—viz., egg-producing 
and meat-producing, our breeding stock consisting of two hun- 
dred hens, all hardy good layers and good table birds, supple- 
mented by fifty sitting hens, divided as under—sixty Houdans, 
sixty Brahmas, eighty Redcaps (and fifty Cochin hens for 
mothers). All these are good layers—the Cochins are the best 
of mothers and sitters, the Houdans are nearly equal to Dorkings, 
and the Brahma cross with Houdans give fine birds for table. 
The Redcaps, again (not generally known), are considered in 
Yorkshire among the best layers, as well as plump good table 
birds, very hardy, and easily reared. 

3rd, The system to be adopted is in the main the Bellair 
(French) one—namely, houses 16 feet by 15 feet, only instead of 
putting 330 hens into one house (which we shall do in the case 
of our young birds waiting for market), in our two producing- 
houses we shall put one hundred hens a-piece, divided as follows: 
—House 1, Twenty Brahma hens, twenty Houdans, and sixty 
Redcaps, with Brahma cocks. House 2, Twenty Redcap hens, 
forty Houdans, and forty Brahmas, with Houdan cocks. The 
fifty Cochin hens (mated when required with Houdans), will be 
kept in a spare shed, their duty being hatching young broods; 
still at other times they could be doing ordinary duty. 

In this department, the hatching, the Brahmas could do good 
service also, leaving the egg-laying chiefly to the Houdans and 
Redcaps. It will be seen from this that we shall save com- 
plication of breeds and general arrangements, requiring only 
two large runs besides the breeding one for young cbickens. 

Next to a cottages opening from the kitchen is the breeding 
house, arranged much as the Bellair one, 16 feet by 15 feet. 
Houses 1, 2, stock houses, and same size. House 4 same size, 
with a supplementary house No. 5, 14 feet by 15, for young 
atock waiting for market. The supplementary house could 
hold 250 birds; say 580 in the two. On the other side of the 
yard will be a second breeding house, a house for Geese, one 
for Ducks, each as above, 15 by 16 feet, and a larger spare house 
24 feet by 15; to this must be added store-room and packing 
room, each 16 feet by 15. 

Between the chickens and the Waterfowl is a courtyard 
45 feet by 28, open, if required, to both departments. The 
whole area, exclusive of cottage and store-rooms, is 60 feet 
square. We purpose keeping twenty Ducks—viz., ten Rouen 
and ten Aylesbury, as well as six Geese (Toulouse). Such, then, 


is our proposed stock, buildings, arrangements, and general plan | 


of work; now for some of the minutia. 

First, I would call your attention to a proposed improvement 
of my own in the arrangement of nests, &c., in the fowl houses. 
According to the Bellair system the nests are placed in tiers one 
above another at each end of the houses, with roosting perches 
covering the centre area. According to my plan all the nests 
are on the ground, with board and perches as recommended by 
The Canada Farmer. These nests g> all round the several 
houses; but as this would not give sufficient nests I multiply 
two double rows up the centre of each house, with boards and 
perches all the same height from the ground. These centre 
zows of nests are portable. 

We do not expect to do all this producing power at once; we 
may begin with a half or a quarter of the etock as may here- 
after be determined on. Again, we do not intend to keep our 
young stock on hand longer than to fit them for the market. 
We hope to arrange to send to the markets weekly or fortnightly 
all birds fit for table, and so to keep down the stock, thus having 
about five hundred birds fitting for market, a sufficient supply 
of young chicks in the breeding ground, and the breeding stock 
as above enumerated, thus having at most a thousand birds at 
one time throughout the year. In our estimates in the appendix 
a larger number is allowed for in calculating supply of food, &c. 
By the arrangement of our two producing-houses that while 
we get the double cross of Houdans and Brahmas, we have 
in each Brahma hens mated with Brahma cocks, and Houdan 
hens with Houdan cocks, so that the several breeds can with 
care and attention be kept-pure, and enable us for some few 
years to renew the stock of pure-bred ones of each class. 

In the house-arrangement and accommodation simplicity and 
economy have been duly cared for; the same may be said 
of the outside arrangement. We only require three divisions 
of runs—viz., one for breeding young chicks, one for the Houdan 


cross, and one for the Brahma cross. The outside bounds of 
these runs to be constantly changed to suit rotation of crops; 
in fact, the several flocks, if I may so call them, would have 
to be regularly herded out and in from their houses to their 
runs, thus giving extent and change. 

Twelve acres out of the thirty round the yard are to be used for 
the poultry and their runs, leaving eighteen acres for cultivation. 
We could thus be nearly self-supporting, producing the crops 
required for our usé—namely, barley and oats. for our grain crop 
and straw; cabbages, lettuces—green crop; potatoes, turnips— 
root crop; and grass for hay and pasturage, giving a proper suc- 
cession in rotation of crops in batches of six acres, roots and 
green crop forming one batch. 

Finally, seeing what a limited amount of space and accom- 
modation under this system is really required, and that every 
small holding we might take would necessarily have some sort 
of outbuildings and sheds, the building capital required need 
not be over £200, as elegant workmanship in shed-building is 
not required. 

In time, of course, as the breeds become too much crossed we 
should have to erect a few pens for rearing an annual supply of 
pure-bred birds to work with. As good eggs and good table 
birds can only be had by breeding from good stocks, our aim 
must be ever to keep good breeds to work upon. Ali further 
information in the appendix.—G. R. Harrtort, Killmore. 


APPENDIX I. 
ESTIMATE OF EGGS OF 250 HENS. 
80 Redcaps 
60 Houdans 
60 Brahmas ) 
50 Cochins, sitting hens, allowed 100 each per annum.. 5,010 


85,000 
Allow 4000 eggs for breeding from 


-in all 200 hens at 150 each per annum.. 30,000 eggs. 


» 4000 eggs for household pur-; 8,000 
poses, two families ) 

27,000 

Deduct losses, 1000.........+-0+++- 1,000 


26,000 eggs for market 
— 


20 Ducks at 70 eggs each por annum, 1,400. These all to be bred from. 
PROFIT ACCOUNT. 


. de 

Say, then, 26,000 eggs at average 1d. each 8 
8,500 chickens at 1s. each a 

83 eartloads of manure at 20. 0 

1,000 Ducks at 2s. each ... 0 

50 Geese at 5s. each .......... 0 

Add profit on spring chicks and duc’ 1710 0 


For own use, two families— 


4000 eggs at Id. each.........cceeeneseeerceeee 
500 chickens at 1s. each 
8 Geese at 5s. each .. 
100 Docks at 2s. each 


EXPENDITURE. 

£ s. d. 

268 hens and cocks at 3s. per annum (food).. 40 4 0 
Man and wife to take charge, between them 60 0 0 
Rent of 30 acres at 30s. each per annum .... 45 0.0 
Ma SSCs elesleiclelceicioer eines cele feletole wre 710 0 
Interest on capital, s - 1000 
Fuel, &c., for servauts Shoe) Seo 
Keep of, say on an average, 1000 chickens at 3s. each peran. 150 0 0 
£325 0 


Add to the above the produce of eggs from stock hens, also 
the value of stock hens and cocks at say 2s. each for 268 
= £26 16s.; also 25 Ducks and drakes at 2s. 6d. and 7 Geese at ds. 
= £417s. 6d.; = £31 13s. 6d. 

It remains to be seen whether there may not be extra refuse 
to feed pigs, also surplus crops off the eighteen acres under 
cultivation to send to market, such as hay and corn. Many of 
these supposed items may hot turn out facts, but I think enough 
has been shown to infer that there is fair ground to expect that 
with due care and suporvision there should be a fair profif,— 
Gq. R. H. 


CrystTaL PAtace Pouttry SHow.—We understand the entries 
amount to nearly four thousand. A slight diminution has taken 
place in the Dark Brahma entries, the Lights are as large as 
ever, the Dorking classes are also very good. Pigeons show an 
increase. To expedite the judging Mr. P. H. Jones’s name has 
been added to: the present advertised list. The dinner is ar- 
ranged to take place on Tuesday, the first day of the Show, at 
five o’clock, and it is anticipated that it will assume the same 
leviathan proportions the Show hasdone. J. K. Fowler, Esq., 
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of Aylesbury, will take the chair. Tickets and every information 
can be obtained of the Hon. Sec. We wish it every success. 


MY EXPERIENCE. 


Ong rule will not apply to the feeding of all kinds of poultry, 
because what would produce eggs in the nervous active birds 
would produce fat in the Asiatics, rendering them useless. 

It is this trying to care for all by one rule that has brought 
into saying, “The big birds eat the most and make tho least 
return.” It may be trae that they will eat the most if they can 
get it, but actual experiment has proven to me that an Asiatic 
is profitable on less than would keep one of the smaller kinds 
in condition. 

As to climate, observation and experiment have also proven 
to me that poultry in the southern States and California can 
bear different treatment from those having to endure the 
changes of season in the eastern and middle States. I think 
the feeding of corn during the heat of summer is one cause 
of the dreaded chicken cholera. Corn is heating and hard to 
digest. During the heated term the system of a bird is wholly 
relaxed—digestion is very slow. I think the corn produces a 
fermentation that poisons the blood. Nor is this thought alone 
—it is the result of careful study, comparison, and experiment. 

In the extreme west and south, where, though warmer, the 
temperature is more equable, birds keep their tone, and corn 
could be given the year round, and prove neither healthy nor 
profitable. 

My way of feeding my poultry is the result of much expari- 
menting. My object has been to obtain the greatest amonnt of 
good for the least expenditure of time and money. In my 
poultry houses are two bins; one sufficiently large to hold the 
wheat for at least a winter’s use. The other smaller, and used 
for a mixture of bran, middlings, coarse oatmeal, and, during 
the winter, corn meal. To this second bin I add one half ounce 
of best cayenne pepper to every 100 lbs. of meal. 

I feed but twice a-day, excepting when the birds are confined 
indoors by winter storms, then I add a noonday meal of cracked 
corn, whereas always at night I feed only with wheat, and that 
neither screenings nor damaged grain, but good clean wheat. 
On the back of the kitchen stove is always a kettle, which my 
wife calls the ‘‘stock-pot.” It is washed out every day, and so 
kesps perfectly clean and sweet. It has a tightly-fitting cover 
of tin, made on purpose, with one-half which be raised with 
a hinge, so that it can be opened readily, yet the cover taken off 
easily, and still the aroma be prevented from passing off with 
the steam. 

Into this kettle ail the scrapings of the plates are put, also the 
potato parings and the waste of vegetables. Into it the water 
from the boiling potatoes and vegetables is drained. All the 
odd bits and bones that would otherwise be thrown to the dog, 
cat, or left to attract rats, find there a place. Leavings of milk, 
in fact everything eatable that would otherwise be thrown away 
goes there. If odd bits of meat and bone are not plentiful the 
order to the butcher includes a few cents’ worth of waste meat 
ora sheep’s pluck. As I said before, the kettle is on the stove 
all day, and after dinner, if it is not already full, boiling water 
is added to bring the contents within 2 inches of the top. Of 
course by night the “soup” is thoroughly cooked. When the 
fire is made in the morning the kettle is put over the blaze and 
its contents very soon are scalding hot. I then empty it upon 
a pan of the mixed meal I brought in the last thing at night, 
mix thoroughly, and take to my chickens, dogs, and cat for their 
breakfast. 

I have certain places in each run where I feed in the morning, 
and once a week I make upon those places bonfires, into which 
i rake the bones that have accumulated through the week, 
adding a few oyster shells, thus removing the litter, and furnish- 
ing charcoal, calcareous matter, and ashes to my poultry. Itis 
curious how little will be left of the ashes after the birds have 
rolled in and picked them over. As soon as I have emptied the 
kettle it is washed, and with a little water put in again is placed 
upon the stove, ready for the scraps that might come from the 
breakfast. To be sure this looks like a little trouble, but it 
is like everything else where there is system; working by rale, 
ut all comes in right and easy. 

A neighbour of mine was troubled very much by feather-eating 
fowls. He says he found his remedy in pounded borax, which 
he discovered by a mere accident. He had been pounding some 
borax in a wooden box, and leaving it for a few moments he 
found his Black Leghorns eating it greedily. Afterwards, seeing 
it did them no harm, he furnished it to them, and very soon 
after feather-eating ceased entirely. Query, what did the birds 
find in the borax that satisfied the craving that they had had 
before for the feathers or blood? You’ve noted a great many 
remedies in your paper for vermin, but I have not seen a 
mention of carbolic powder. I have used it and found it perfect 
as both disinfectant and. vermin-exterminator. I merely dust 
it through the feathers of a bird, using a common flour dredge. 
With that so applied, with coal oil used freely over the roosts, 


by burning out the nests of sitting hens after each hatching, by 
whitewashing twice in the twelve months, and making a smudge 
once, I have kept my premises perfectly free from vermin of all 
sorts.—E. SToweLs..—(American Fanciers’ Journal.) 


DERBY SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tae ninth Show of the Derby Ornithological Society was held 
on the 4th and 6th inst. in the Rifle Drill Hall, which is without 
doubt one of the best places in the kingdom for such a purpose, 
the light being equal and good. The entries were gool1—650 in 
all, but several classes had been taken off, else they would have 
been mach larger. Turner’s pens were used, and well placed in 
single tier. Spratt’s foods were used, and with an ample staff 
of Stewards and a Committee of real fanciers, who face real 
work with earnestness, the whole was well managed. 

Dorkings were first, and a good class, while the Cochins were 
better. The first old Buffs, second a grand pen of Partridge 
chickens. In Dark Brahmas first was carried off with a famous 
hen and a ccckerel, the rest being young birds. Lights not s0 
good as Darks, chickens winning; the third cockerel rather 
cloudy on the wing, but a grand pair otherwise. Game were 
single birds. In Black Red cocks first was a chicken, a gem 
all through; second young also, but rather rakish; and third a 
substantial old bird, but not up in feather. Brown Red cocks 
not equal, but there were two very promising undubbed cockerels. 
Black Red hens, as a lot, were very rough, but the first pullet 
was an exquisite bird, second a large substantial hen, and third 
a pullet, which needs making-up a little. In Brown Red hens 
first and second were gems, and both of this year; the third an 
old bird. In the Variety class Piles won all the prizes; one 
Duckwing, very good in ell other points, was crooked. Hens, 
Pile first and third,and Dackwing second. Hamburgls had but 
two classes. In Pencils first were very good Silver-pencils; the 
cockerel had a capitail tail; the second Golden. One pen of 
Goldens (Hallam) had by far the best pullet, but the cock was 
ill. In Spangles first and third were Golden, and second Silvers. 
The first a very good ell-round pen, and in nice order. The 
Silvers were only priced at £2, and were sold. Bantams, Game 
Reds were poor if we except the two pens of Black and Brown 
Reds, first and second, and in the next only the first Duckwivgs 
were of any quality. Inthe Variety of Bantams first and third 
were Black, and second White Booted. In the Variety class 
first were a capital pair of Golden Polish, second and third 
Spanish. 

In Pigeons Carriers were first ox the list, a good all-round 
Black cock winning, his neighbour, perhaps a better bird, not 
yet in bloom, was a Black of splendid beak and wattle ; second 
a Black cock, a little flat-wattled; and third a Dan hen. In 
Pouters Meesrs. Watkin’s White was again to the front. 
Dragoons were a large class; first perhaps the best Silver in 
the fancy, second a Blue, and third a Yellow; a better Yellow 
(Wood) was altogether down, and its feathers the wrong side up. 
In Antwerps were a mixed class; first a Red Chequer, second a 
Silver Don, and third a Red Chequer, all Short-faces. Fantails 
a grand lot and showing well, and well placed as regards posi- 
tion for judging. InTurbits all the prizes went to one loft; the 
second to a capital Black bought in the Selling class at Mans- 
field the previous day. Tumblers, first the Mansfield cup hen, 
and second the cock, as also the Red Whole-featber third. In 
the Variety class first was Mr. Yardley’s Black Barb hen, second 
a capital Red Jacobin, and third a Pigmy. In the Selling class 
first was a grand Red Swallow, second a Black Carrier hen, and 
third an Almond. 

POULTRY.—Dorxrncs.—l, E. V. Snell. 2 and vhe, F. Holbrook. 8, R. John- 
son. CocHins.—l, W.Smart. 2, Rey. R. Feilding. 3, R. P. Pervical. BRauMas. 
—Dark.—1, F. Holbrook. 2, Rev. T. C. Peake. 3, R. P. Percival Light.—1. R. 
P. Percival. 2, W. Thorn. 83 and vhe, S. 8. Vernon. Game.—Black Red.— 
Cock.—1, R. A. Burton. 2, E. Winwood. 8, T. Spencer. Hen.—1, R. Johnson. 
2, W. Kirby. 8,J.R. Pratt. Brown Red.—Cock —1, RK. Ashley. 2, A. Schofield. 
8, R. Garnett. Hen.—1,R Garneit 2, R. Ashley. 8, J. Richardson. vhc, A. 
Schofield. Any other variety.—Cock.—l, G. Barnesby. 2, R. Ashley. 8, G. 
Payne. Hen.—1,R. Ashley. 2,J.Oscroft. 8, Heath & Howlett. Hampureue. 
—Gold or Silver-pencilled—1, Duke of Sutherland. 2, C. W. Gibbs. 8, E. V. 
Snell. Gold or Silver-spangled.—1, J. Long. 2, J. Widdowson. 8, Duke of 
Sutherland. Bantams.—Game, Black or Brown Reds.—1, J. Oscroft. 2, S. 
Beighton. 8, T. Siddon. Game, any other variety.—1, S. Beighton. 2, F. S. 
Hockaday. 8, Rogers & Kerry. Any other variety except Game —1, A.& W-H. 


Silvester. 2, F. Holbrook. 3, R. H. ANY OTHER 
W.._H. Silvester 


J.Gardner. vhe, J. W. Lamplough. TumBiLers.—1 and 2, H. Yardley. 3, M. 
Weston. vhe, A. & W. H. Silvester, M. Weston (3). ANY OTHER VARIETY.— 
1, H. Yardley. land 2,J. Gardner. 2, T. W. Swallow (Jacobin). 8, A. & W. 
H. Silvester. vhe, R. Woods. H. Yardley. SELLING Cuass.—2, R. Woods. 3, 
A. & W. H. Silvester. vhc, H. Yarcley. és 
CAGE BIRDS (Local Department).— BELGians.— Clear or Ticked.—1, J. N 

Harrison. 2, W. Woodward, sen. Variegated.—1,J.N. Harrison. NorwicH.— 
Clear Yellow.—1. C, J. Salt. 2, E. Orme. 38, W- Ashley. vie, John Bexson. 
Clear Buff.—1, C. J. Salt. 2,E. Orme. 3, H. Watson. vic, W. Ashley. Un- 
evenly-marked Yellow.—1, C.J. Salt. 2,H. Watson. 3, E. Orme. vic, Joseph 
Bexson. Unevenly-marked Buff.—1, C. J.Salt. 2, W. Ashley. 8,John Bexscn. 
Evenly-marked Yellow.—1. E. Orme. 2, John Bexson. 8, C. J. Salt. vhe, W 
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Ashley. Evenly-marked Buf—i,E. Orme. 2,W. Ashley. Heavily-variegated 
Yellow.—l, E. Orme, 2, W. Ashley. 8, Joseph Bexson. whe, C. J. Salt. 
Heavily-variegated Yellow.—1, E. Orme. 2,H. Watson. 8,J. Bexson. vhce, C. 
J. Salt. Jonque Green —1,J.Lowe. 2,H. Watson. $,E.Orme. Mealy Green. 
—1,E. Orme. 2, W. Ashley. Variegated Yellow Crested.—1, H. Watson. 2, J. 
and C. Torr. $,E. Orme. vhc, W. Ashley. Variegated Buff Crested.—1,J.N. 
Harrison. 2, E. Orme. 8, W. Woodward, sen. vhc, W. Ashley. Yellow 
Crested.—1, J. Clark. 2, J..&C. Torr. 8, H. Watson. vhe, C.J. Salt. Buf 
Crested.—1, J. &C. Torr. 2,E.Orme. 8, Joseph Bexson. vhe, J. N. Harrison. 
Lizarp.—Golden-spangled —1, W.Scanlan. 2,J.N.Harrison. Silver-spangled. 
—l, C. J. Salt. 2, W. Jackson. 8, J. N. Harrison. Golden-spangled, Broken 
Cap.—1,J.N. Harrison. 2, W. Woodward, sen. Silver-spangled, Broken Cap. 
—1, W. Jackson. 2,C. J. Salt. 8, J. N. Harrison. vhce, W. Scanlan. Crnna- 
uon—Jonque, Self.—l, E. Orme. 2, C. J. Salt. 8, W. Ashley. vhc, H. Ball. 
Mealy, Seif—\, E. Orme. 2, C. J. Salt. 8, W. Jackson. vhe, W. Ashley. 
Marked or Variegaied.—1, C. J. Salt. 2, Joseph Bexson. 8, H. Watson. vhe, 
W. Ashley. ANy VARIETY oF CanaRy.—l, W. Ashley. 2, E. Orme. 8, C. J. 
Salt. vhe,J.N. Harrison. GotprixcH MuLE.—Jonque, Marked or Vartegated. 
—l, R. Hodgkinson. Mealy, Marked or Variegated.—1, R. Hodgkinson. 2, 
Joseph Bexson. 8, J..N. Harrison. vhc, W. Jackson. Jonque, Dark.—l, 
J. Bexson. 2,R. Hodgkinson. Mealy, Dark.—1, Joseph Bexson. 2, C.J. Salt. 
8, John Bexson. vhc, H. Watson, ANY OTHER VARIETY oF MULE.—1l, R. 
Hodgkinson. 

CAGE BIRDS (All-England Department)._NorwicH.—Clear Yellow.—1, J. 
Adams. 2,D.Audley. 8,J.Athersuch. vhke, J. Atherauch, D. Audley. Clear 
Buf.—1 and 2,J. Athersuch. 8,D. Audley. vhe,C.J.Salt. Evenly-marked or 
Variegated Yellow.—1, Orme & Ashley. 2,T.Cleminson. 8,C.J.Salt. vhe,D. 
Audley. Evenly-marked or Variegated Buff.—l and 2, C. J. Salt. 8, F. J. 
Enaggs. Ticked or Unevenly-marked Yellow.—1, C. J. Salt. 2and8, J. Ather- 
such. vhe, D. Audley (2). Ticked or Unevenly-marked Buf'—1, D. Audley. 2, 
J. Athersuch. 8,J. Adams. vhc, J. Adams (2), J. Athersuch, C.J. Salt. Any 
variety Crested Yellow.—l, T. Cleminson. 2, J.& C. Torr. 8 and vhe, G. E. 
Russell. Any variety Crested Buff.—ti, S. Stratford. 2, F. J. Knages, W. J. 
Hampton, J. & C. Torr. Beteun.—Clear, Ticked, or Variegated Yellow.—l 
and2,C, J. Salt. 3,J.N. Harrison. Clear, Ticked, or Variegated Buf.—l, J. 
N. Harrison. 2and8,C.J. Salt. Lizarp.—Golden-spangled.—i, R. Ritchie. 2, 
Cleminson & Ellerton. 8,T.Cleminson. Silver-spangled.—1,R. Ritchie. 2,T. 
Cleminson. 8,W.J. Hampton. vhe, Cleminson & Ellerton. Broken Gold or 
Silver-spangled.—1 and 8, RK. Ritchie. 2,C.J.Salt, vhc, Cleminson & Ellerton. 
Crxnauon.—Jonque.—l, J. Adams. 2 and 8, C. J. Salt. vhe, J. Athersuch. 
Mealy.—l and 2, J. Adams. 8, D. Audley. vhe, C.J. Salt. GoLDFINCH MULE. 
land 2, C.J. Salt. 8,W. C.Burniston. vhe, S. Ross. Dark—1, 2, and 3, C.J. 
Salt. vhe, Cox & Grifin, W. Smith. LinneT MvLe.—Dark.—1, W. C. Burnis- 


ton. 2, C. H. Legge. 8, T. Bell. SELLING Crass.—l, J. Athersuch. 2, J. 
Bexson. 8, J. Adams. ovhe, Cox & Grifin. GoLpFixcH.—l, W. C. Burniston. 
2, C. J. Salt. 8, E. & R. Ward. vhe, J. Hopkins. Lixnet.—Brown.—l, J. 


Evans. 2,J. Clarke. 8,W.Merrin. vhe,E.&R. Ward. ANY OTHER VARIETY 
oF BritisH Brep.—l and 2,J. Lacey. 3,J. Bartlett, Parrots, on ANY OTHER 
VaRIETyY OF FoREIGN BiRD.—Single or in Pairs.—l, J. A. Barrs. 2, Miss 
James. 8,— Tomlinson. 

JupeEs.—Poultry and Pigeons : Messrs. Hutton and Crewe. 


Cage Birds : Messrs. Blakston, Bemrose, and Lamplough. 


MANSFIELD SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue first Show was held at Mansfield in the Town Hall on 
the 3rd inst., and for a first attempt was a great success. The 
Space being limited many entries were refused acceptance, and 
those accepted had to be placed three tiers high. Turner’s pens 
were used, and the birds well fed with Spratt’s food. 

First came the Dorkings. The pullet in the first pen was a 
grand bird ; all were Dark Grey except the third-prize cockerel, 
which was more of a Silver, but otherwise by far the best in 
the Show. Game, Black Reds, a good lot and well placed, as 
also the Brown Reds, the first of which we thought entitled to 
the cup in place of the Duckwings, which we thought too long- 
bodied. Dark Brahmas were good, chickens taking the prizes; 
while in the Light variety we saw nothing striking. Buff 
Cochins were very good; and in the following class White, 
Partridge, and White won the prizes. Spanish poor except the 
winners; the second, priced at only £2, were quickly claimed. 
French were a capital class. Hamburghs were good as far as 
we could make out, but these were very badly placed for light, 
as were also the variety of Bantams, in which the pen of Duck- 
Wings (put third at Southwell on account of the legs not match- 
ing) were placed first, the Judge declaring his inability to see 
the colour of the legs at all. Red Game Bantamis were poor 
except the first-prize pen and one of Brown Reds. 

Pigeons were much better placed as regards light, but many 
were placed too high to look well. First were Carriers,a capital 
Dun hen taking the lead, second a Black cock, and third’a Dun 
hen, which, however, is rather stiff-winged. Pouters, first a 
grand White cock, in fine play; and second and third Blacks, 
also good, but not quite in full feather. Tumblers, first-and-cup 
for the best bird in several classes a capital Almond hen, second 
a cock, and third a Red Whole-feather. Long-faced were first 
a Black Baldpate, second a Yellow Mottle, and third a Red 
Mottle. In Barbs all the prizes went to one loft. Dragoons 
were but moderate classes, not so good in fact as we expected to 
find; in Blues the fault laying mostly in unsoundness of colour. 
In Jacobins the winners were very good and all Reds. This 
class has improved very much of late. Fantails were a wonder- 
ful class, but were placed sadly too high to be seen to advantage; 
the cup for the section being awarded to a very showy little hen, 
which, however, did not show to the same advantage on the 
following day when placed under the eye, and was consequently 
beaten with birds only highly commended the day- before. 
Turbits, Blue or Silver, first a Blue, a very neat bird in all 
points, as also the second; the third being a Silver. Any other 
colour, first a Black, which ran hard for the cup, but has part 
half grown black feathers in the thighs ; recond a neat Red hen, 
and third a Yellow. Owls, English, an immense class, and two 
extra prizesawarded. In the Variety class first was a neat White 


Owl, second and equal a Pigmy Pouter and Swallow, third and 
equal Pigmy Pouter and Magpie. Mr. Woods did not show for 
competition ; but few pens were empty. 

POULTRY.—Dorgwes.—1-and-3, Mrs. Arkwright. 2, J. Stott. Gaue.— 
Black Reds.—1, T. Wright. 2, E. Winwood. 8, J. Calladine. Brown Reds — 
1.T.Mason. 2,G. Barnesby. 8,Earlof Louioun. Any other variety —1 aad 
Cup, G. Henfrey. 2, T. D. Crowdace 8. W. Thorpe. Baanwas.—Dark.—, 
R. P. Percival. 2, G. Eastwooi. 8, G. W. Henshall. Lignt.—l and Cup, J. 
Widdowson. 2, R. P. Percival. 8, S. T. Vernon. CocHins.—Cinnamon or 
Buf.—1 and 2, W. A. Burnell. 8, C. Sidgwick. Any other colour—l, Rey. J. 
Buckmaster. 2, R. P. Percival. 3, W. A. Burnell. vhe, Dr. E. W. snel). 
SpayisH.—l and 8, J. Thresh. 2,J. Aldridge. FrencH.—l and 38,1. Ward. 2, 
Dr. E. W. Snell. Hamupurcus.—Gold or Silver-pencilled.—1,H. Beldon. », Dr. 
E. W. Snell. 8,3. Smith. Gold or Silver-spangled.—l, Ashton & Booth. 2, H. 
Beldon. 8,J.Roberts. Banrtams.—Game, black or Brown Reds —1, W. Adams. 
2, J. Smith. 8, J. Oscroft. Game —Any other variety.—1,Shumach & Daft. 
2, W. Roe,jun. 8,1. Barker. Any variety except Game.—i,H. Beldon. 2, M. 
Leno. 8, T. Dyson. ANY OTHER VaRriety.—l, A. & W. H. Silvester. 2, H. 
Beldon. 8, G. Bacon. SELLING CLass.—l1, J. Gunn. 2, S. T. Vernon. 3, C. 
Sidgwick. 4, H.J. Storer. 

PIGEONS.—Carrrers.—l, J. Kendall. 2,H. Yardley. 8,H. Parker. vhe, A. 
Billyeald. Pourers.—1,L. & W. Watkin. 2and8,E.A. Thornton. vhe,H. R. 
Tenney. TomBiEers.—Short-faced.—1, Cup;and 2, H. Yardley. 3, M. Weston. 
vhe, A. & W._H. Silvester. Long-faced.—i, H. Beldon. 2, H.O. Crane. 8, J. 
Thresh. vhc,J.Thresh, J. Barnes. Barps.—l, 2,and 8, H. Yardley. DRaGoons. 
—Blue or Silver.—l, A. McKenzie. 2, W. Smith. 8,R. White. vhe, E. Clarke. 
C. Waddington, Hon. W. Sugden, A. McKenzie. Any other colour.—l, 3. 
Stanley. 2 and 8, A. McKenzie. Jacopins.—l, H. Beldon. 2, W. Dugdale. 
8,T. W. Swallow. vhe,J.F. Loversidge, S. Salter. Fanvraits.—l, Cup, and 8, 
J. F.Loversidge. 2, F.S. Stephenson. vie, M. Rameron, J. Walker. TURBITS. 
—Blue or Silver.—l, Master E. W. Tomkinson. 2and3,S. Salter. Any other 
colour.—l and 8, S. Salter. 2, T. S. Stephenson. vhec, J. Barnes. Owns.— 
English.—1,J.Thresh. Equal2, Helliwell & Ingbam, J. W. Stansfield. Equals, 
E, W. Van Senden, H. Parker. ANTWERPS.—Short-jaced —1, J. Kendrick, jun. 
2and 8, H. Yardley. Long-faced.—l and 2, C. F. Herrieff. 8,3. Goddard. Any 
OTHER VARIETY.—1, H. Beldon. Equal 2, H. Yardley, O.J. Moulds. Equal 3, 
A. & W. H. Silvester, O.J. Moulds. vie, W. L. Clark, E. A. Thornton. SELLING 
CuassEs.—Single Bird.—1, A. P. Byford. 2, L. & W. Watkin. 3, H. Yardley. 
4, T. S. Stephenson. Pairs.—l, T. H. & A. Stretch. 2, A. & W. H. Silvester. 
8,8. Salter. 4,0.J.Moulds. vhe, O. Mason, H. Parker. 


JupGEs.—Poultry: Mr. J. Dixon. Pigeons: Me. E. Hatton. 


READING COLUMBARIAN SOCIETY’S SHOW. 


TuHERE have been manifold discussions into which we have 
never entered as to the desirability of having special classes for 
amateurs alone at the great Pigeon shows. The amateurs seem 
settling the matter in the most quiet and practical manner by 
establishing columbarian societies all over the country, which 
hold shows and there exhibit their best specimens, and invite a 
public inspection of them. The Reading Columbarian Society 
has not been long established, but already it is a flourishing one, 
having for its specialité Homing Pigeons. Its annual Show was 
held on the 2nd inst. at the West Street Hall, Reading, where 
several hundred excellent birds were shown. They were shown 
singly and in pairs. 

First came young birds of various kinds singly, then Homing 
Antwerps of many colours singly, and lastly pairs of various 
kinds of any age. Carriers (young) came first. The winners 
were all Black. First was fine in carriage and very long in 
beak; we thought his guilet excessive. Third a very nice bird 
too. Dragoons.—Two ‘prizes only were awarded, both to nice 
Blues. Turbits.—The winners were all Blue. The first was a 
pretty good specimen, but we cannot commend the cless. African 
Owls were excellent, all from one loft, and all White. After 
these came the large and well-filled classes of Homing Antwerps. 
The awards in these classes are, as if were, always provisional, 
for the birds’ merits lie in their deeds and rof their appearance ; 
still there are some signs which indicate an active and a useful 
bird, and these seemed, as a rule, highly developed in the 
winners. The pairs followed the Homing birds. Carriers. 
First Blacks, second Duns, third Blacks. The first andsecond 
belonged to the same exhibitor, and we must say we much pre- 
ferred thie second, as, we believe, does he; the third Blaclts were 
also good. Dragoons.—We regretted to see two cocks in several 
pens in this class. We must say we did not agree with ‘the 
awards in this class, but then Dragoon-judging is so much a 
matter of taste. The winners were all Blue, and we thought 
the second-prize pair far too Carrier-like. Mr. Flanagan’s very 
highly commended pair were apparently young, and, if so, very 
good. African Owls.—The pairs were as goodas the single birds, 
first being lovely birds indeed. Turbits.—First were Silvers; 
the cock a good and well-known bird; his beak has an unfor- 
tunate look, as if it had partially been abstracted. Second fair 
Blues, third poor Shell-crested Yellows. Selling Class.—First 
were @ fair pair of Yellow Jacks, second Black Oarriers, and 
third Black Magpies. We give the prize list as far as we could 
make it out, but as there was no catalogue, and the awards were 
posted up a little irregularly as to the classes, we must beg. 
pardon should there be any error in it. 


PIGEONS.— Canniers.—Single.—1 and 2, G. Webster. 8, W. G. Flanagan. 
DrAGoons.—1 and 2, W. G. Flanagan. TorBits.—l,2,and38,G. Webster. Owxs. 
—African.—],2, and 3,J. Farmer. Homine ANTWERPS.—Blue-chequer.—Cock- 
—1, J. W. Barker. 2 and 8, G. Cotton. Hens.—l Equal and 3, G. Cotton. 2,J. W. 
Barker. Red-chequer.—Cock.—1, HB. W. Crosse. 2and8, J. W. Barker. Hens. 
—l and 2, J. W. Barker. Blue.—Cocks.—1, W. G. Flanagan. 2, J. W. Barker. 
8, J. L. Hawkins. Hens —1,J.W. Benham. 2,J.H. May. 3,7. W. Flanagan. 
ANY OTHER VAgiETy.—l, G. Cotton. 2 and8, J. H.May. Carriers.—Pair — 
land 2, W.G. Flanagan. 8,G. Webster. Dracoons.—land 8, W. G. Flanagan. 
9, G. Webster. TusHITS.—1 and 2, G. Webster. 8, W. D. Strange. Owuis. 
African.—1,J. Farmer. 2,G. Webster. SELLING Cuass.—l, F. B. Cable. 2, G 
Webster. Hominc ANTWERPS.—Blue.—l, 2, and 8,J. W. Barker. Red.—lan 
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2, J. W. Barker. 8, G. Cotton. Blue-chequer—1, G. W. Flanagan. 2, J. W. 
Barker. 


MOVEABLE versus FIXED COMBS. 


Mr. J. E. Briscoz of Albrighton has lately given us an 
account of his success in bee-keeping with a Stewarton hive, and 
made some remarks on straw and bar-frame hives. His success 
has been very remarkable and gratifying, and I trust that the 
model he has held up to view will be copied if not excelled by 
other apiarians. It is encouraging to know that Mr. Briscoe has 
taken 144 lbs. of super honey from a Stewarton hive in 1876. 
The “RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER”’ has also been very suc- 
cessful this year with a hive of the same kind and managed on 
the same system of storifying. The total amount of super honey 
which he obtained was great and encouraging. I am thankful 
for the reports cf their success, and hope that the readers of the 
Journal will be favoured with reports of fature success equally 
stimulating. 

In contrasting the straw hive with the bar-frame hive I fear 
Mr. Briscoe has suffered his enthusiasm to carry him a little 
beyond the line of fair dealing. He says—‘‘ Although all the 
scientific apiarians of Europe and America have adopted some 
modification of the bar or bar-frame hive, it has at length been 
discovered that large straw skep with fixed combs, made 
doubly secure by transverse sticks, and the ultimate destruction 
of the bees by sulphur (which is in the majority of instances 
involved in this mode of management) to obtain their treasures, 
is the ne plus ultra of bee-keeping when large harvests of honey 
and wax are tobe secured.” It pains me exceedingly to quote 
this sentence, and I am sorry that Mr. Briscoe has written it, 
for the readers of the JouRNAL oF HorrTicuLTuRE, if not all the 
advanced kee-keepers of Great Britain, know that the discovery 
(if if is a discovery) which he alludes to is about one hundred 
years old, and that I am neither an advocate nor a patron of 
sulphuring bees. Another enlightened apiarian, who well knows 
that I have done more perhaps than any other person in these 
realms to expose the folly of destroying bees by sulphur, has 
tried to connect my name and system with the brimstone pit. It 
is too late in the day for anybody to succeed in such attempts. 
The destruction or disuse of the sulphur pit is only a question 
of time, and Iam sure if Mr. Briscoe and others will come to 
our aid in trying to stamp it out of existence they will do some 
real service to bee-keeping. Many misleading remarks about 
me and what is called my system I let pass without noticing 
them publicly, and it has been with considerable reluctance that 
I have now noticed Mr. Briscoe’s remark, and I sincerely hope 
that it will not be necessary for me to do so again, 

I now come to notice the argument of his letter and the com- 
parison he makes, Is it a fact ‘‘ that all the scientific apiarians 
of Europe and America have adopted some modification of the 
bar or bar-and-frame hive?” In a recent number of this Journal 
Mr. J. H. Eldridge of Norwich informs us that he ‘recently 
veceived a letter from an aged Swiss clergyman, M. de Gélieu, a 
bee-keeper of great experience—sixty years, a son of the author 
of ‘Ls Conservateur des Abeiles.’”’ This Swiss clergyman, in 
answer to Mr. Hldridge’s letter says—‘‘ The great quostion of 
the day in our Switzerland, asin France, Germany, and America, 
is that of mobilism or fixism—i.e., moveable or fixed combs. 
Mobilism has the incontestable advantage of offering facilities 
for theoretical experiment and the formation -of artificial 
swarms; but is it superior or even equal to fixism with regard 
to the production of honey? I doubt it a little, because bees do 
notlike to be disturbed in their labours, which always occurs more 
or less when moveable frames are used.” If this Swiss gentle- 
man is correct the bar-frame system is on its trial in Hurope 
and America, and it is a question whether it be finally adopted 
or not. Meanwhile I should be glad if many who use. straw 
‘hives would introduce the bar system for the sake of experi- 
ment, and give it a fair trial. Some of my friends have already 
done so, and now cling to the straw hive with greater confidence 
than ever. 

In some few instances to my knowledge the Stewarton hive 
hhas yielded grand results, and I am not aware that I have ever 
written or spoken a word in condemnation of it. Some six years 
ago I suggested an enlargement of this hive, and this suggestion, 
which appeared in the pages of this Journal, gave great offence 
to a gentleman who sells the Stewarton hive. In 1864, if I 
remember rightly, the ‘‘ RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER’’ favoured 
the readers of our Journal with an account of his success that 
season with a Stewarton. The late Mr. Woodbury sent the 
number containing this account to me. The results were so 
great that my faith staggered on reading them, but believing 
every word of the report of the Renfrew success, I set myself 
to the task of comparing it with results obtained in an adjoin- 
ing county—namely, that of Lanark, in the same year. I re- 
member I found it very difficult to decide which was the greater 
success. At Carluke, in Lanarkshire, the late Mr. Reid obtained 
from a stock hive a gross.weight of 3281bs. in 1864. The old 
hive was 961bs.; first swarm, 160'lbs., and second swarm was 
72\bs. These, of course, were in straw hives. Since 1564 I 


have been gathering the best results of the system and preseni- 
ing them annually to the British public. In 1874 Mr. Geo. 
Campbell, in Aberdeenshire, had @ gross return of 373 lbs. from 
a stock hive. All argumentation and advocacy in favour of this 
or that hive, or this or that system, will not go far without facts 
or results. It is well known that facts remain facts whatever 
may be said of them; and-if I have been a successful advocate 
of the straw hive I owe my success to the facts of the system. 
Mr. Briscoe has told us what his Stewarton hive did in 1875, 
“the worst season known for twenty years.” It gave about 
80 lbs. of fine-honey. Surely Mr. Briscoe has not forgotten that 
a straw hive gave Mr. George Fox a super of honeycomb 86 lbs. 
eign, which beat all comers at the Crystal Palace Exhibition 
of 1875. 

Mr. Briscoe says that ‘Mr. Pettigrew justly observes that 
bar-frames can never help bees, but seems to have failed to 
discern that they do most materially help bee-masters.” Ihave 
not failed in this matter, for I have often frankly and freely said 
that bar-frames are very usefal in scientific research and for 
taking a bar of honeycomb now and then. Mr. Briscoe’s ad- 
mission that they cannot help bees covers the whole ground 
that I contend for, and I fancy that some of his school will not 
be quite satisfied with his admission. One thing Mr. Briscoe 
and others should bear in mind, that supers of honeycomb are 
not sought by all bee-farmers. Many of the best and most 
scientific bee-farmers keep bees for honey, not for honeycomb. 
In Glasgow, where most of the octagon boxes of comb from the 
Stewarton hives are sold, there is a demand for twenty times 
more run honey than there is for comb. If Mr. Briscoe lived in 
the neighbourhood of Glasgow, the best market in the world for 
run honey, would he condemn the hives and system that helps 
greatly to meet the demand? We have no demand for honey- 
comb in this neighbourhood to be compared to the demand for 
run honey. My run honey sells as fast as it is jarred up at 
1s. 3d. per lb. There is a great deal to be said on both sides. I 
commend the consideration of the subject to the bee-keepers of 
Great Britain. It is an important question, and cannot well be 
too fully discussed; and Ido not see why the question cannot 
be discussed calmly and fairly without the use of personalities 
and misrepresentations. Let us all do what we can to spread 
knowledge, and thus dispel darkness.—A, PETTIGREW. 


BEES AND THEIR STORES. 


Tus time last year we wereall bewailing the unhappy condition 
of our hives, which, left to themselves, were more than usually 
populous and poverty-stricken. Now we are equally unfortunate 
in a contrary state of affairs—bees few and combs full of honey. 
Nothing could more thoroughly exemplify the advantage of 
frame hives over those with fixed combs. My own hives, from 
which I took all the honey two months ago, have now teeming 
populations and abundance of brood in all stages, and are well 
provisioned for the winter—the result of continuous feeding. 
Some straw skeps which I had an opportunity of examining a 
few days ago, and which had been left undisturbed, I found full 
cf honey, few bees to consume it, and no brood. The ‘cause 
was evident—the workers had brought home so much honey 
that little room was left in the hive for breeding; and as this 
has been the case ever since June or July, it follows that the 
population could not possibly be numerous, all the bees bora 
prior to that time having been long since dead. 

The prospect for the future is not encouraging, the survival of 
the stock till spring being mainly dependant on the number of 
young bees reared; and this again (food being abundant) at all 
times is ruled by the space of comb-surface which the congregated 
bees can keep warm. Conditions being favourable the queen 
will breed all the year round. Ihave noted brood in my hives 
during every one of the last twelve months. The prudent bee- 
master will do well to assist his stocks to attain the condition 
most favourable to increase, for without young blood the stocks 
must perish, as every bee now in the hives, except the queens, 
will, in the natural order of things, be dead before the flowers 
of May appear. Mr. Pettigrew, I know, disputes this, but any 
observant man who has worked with Ligurians cannot fail to 
have had positive proof of it by the total change of variety 
which invariably takes place on the substitution of an alien 
queen. I yesterday (November Ist) introduced in my apiary 
eight Ligurian queens to black stocks, and have not a shadow 
of a doubt that, provided the stock survives, by May every bee in 
the hives will be gay with the golden bands. The maxim that 
“unity is strength” is a very valuable one for bee-keepers. Two 
weak stocks now separate will surely die, united they will pro- 
bably live and increase. Therefore I say, See to your stocks, and 
if necessary make what may seem a present sacrifice into a 
foto. benefit by uniting them.—Joun Hunter, Eaton Rise, 

aling. 


On the 27th ulf. at Abbot’s Hill, Home! Hempsteud, on the 
invitation of the Rev. Herbert Peel (a nephew of the great 
statesman), et 2 harvest festival, Mr. John Hunter gave to the 
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tenants, labourers, and visitors a lecture on bee-keeping. The 
day being exceptionally fine, Mr. Hunter was enabled to illus- 
trate his lecture by practical demonstrations of the methods of 
driving and transferring a stock of bees from a straw skep to a 
frame hive. The impunity with which the bees were handled 
greatly astonished a large audience of rustic bee-keepers. 


BARLEYSUGAR FOR BEES—POLLEN. 


I witt endeavour to answer the questions put to me by your 
correspondent ‘‘O. B.,” taking them in the order in which he 
places them. 

1st, “What kind of barleysugar did I administer?” I make 
my barleysugar thus—I put a wineglassful of water, half the 
s1me quantity of vinegar, and a pinch of salt into a stewpan, 
adding to this 3 lbs. of good loaf sugar (3}d. per 1b.). Sometimes 
I make a greater quantity at the time, but these are the pro- 
portions. I place the pan over a bright fire, and keep its con- 
tents stirred for about fifteen minutes—that is, until all the sugar 
is melted, and boils well. I then draw it a little way from off 
the fire, and keep it gently simmering, and above all constantly 
stirred. Soon a crackling noise proceeds from the boiling. I 
then try a drop or two on acold plate. If it becomes solid and 
brittle the sugar is sufficiently cooked. I pour the liquid into 
ordinary shallow tin dripping-pars, so that the cakes will be 
about half an inch thick. The liquid sets in a short time, and 
with a sharp rap at the bottom of the tin, or by banging it down 
bottom upwards on a board, the barleysugar is at once emptied 
out and broken into suitable pieces. I have always pus it at 
once into air-tight vessels. Pickling bottles will do. If exposed 
to the air it will liquify. - 

2nd, ‘In what form and in what way is the barleysugar ad- 
rainistered?’’ The pieces as broken by the method stated above 
I give to my bees by placing a piece of perforated zinc or small- 
meshed wire netting over the central hole above the hive, or in 
the quilt, and I use a flower-saucer, small biscuit-tin, finger-glass, 
or flower-pot to coverit, wrapping all up warmly again afterwards. 

3rd, ‘‘ What is the cost?’’ Made as above, 3id.perlb. If 
bought, 9d. per Ib. 

4th, “‘ With regard to artificial pollen, &c.?” This is simply 
pea flour bought from any grocer for 2d. per packet. The best 
way to administer itis by adopting Mr. Abbott’s plan, which is 
to place some clean deal shavings in a skep and to scatter the 
contents of a packet over the shavings. To allure the bees at 
first to it, put a piece of recently burnt honeycomb in the skep. 
I have placed a sheet of glass over the skep, leaving slits at the 
side as entrances, and the skep has been placed in a sunny 
corner. Thousands of bees will enter this skep, coming out of it 
like millers white with the flour. 

5th, ‘‘Can anyone say from experience if the same results 
could be produced by feeding, and omitting the pollen?” In 
former years I fed, but only used the artificial pollen this spring 
for the first time. Young bees were most numerous with me 
both early lastseason and this, but their numbers this year from 
individual hives far surpassed those of last year. I may or may 
not “be right, but I attribute much to the good results arising 
from a supply of baby food being early and constantly carried 
home. This influx must excite the queen’s egg-laying pro- 
pensities as much as the sight of food for the adults. 

6th, ‘‘ Will not the ivy pollen now being collected supply the 
spring wants?” To this I can only answer, that just as a hive 
with many pounds of stored honey is still idle, and its queen 
unproductive far into the spring, incoming pollen retards the 
prosperity of the hive. How eagerly the bees seek out and 
collect every grain from the earliest flowers. As soon as there 
is at all an abundance of natural pollen the artificial flower 
is entirely disregarded. As many of my hives have been newly 
filled with combs taken from skeps, I have cut out those with 
plenty of pollen and equally distributed them, and my bees now 
amuse themselves on fine days by carrying off the pea flour 
from a skep under shelter of a large cart shed. The ivy has 
been in berry here for some time. 

One other remark about syrup and barleysugar. I never 
employ syrup for late autumn or very early spring feeding. For 
early autumn in rapidly feeding-up weak stocks it is preferable 
to barleysugar, and, again, it can be given gently when warm 
spring weather has really commenced, but the superfiuous 
water contained in it is injurious to the welfare of the hive in 
cold weather. Not only is barleysugar better for the bees, but 
it is also 80 much more easily given and cleaner to handle by 
the master. ; 

Another of your correspondents asks for information concern- 
ing Lee’s 12s. 6d. hive, and Abbott’s 3s. 6d. hive. I have both. 
Two of the 8s. 6d. hives stood out all last winter, and each gave 
me over 60 lbs. of super honey this season. But—and the but 
must be attended to—I wrapped them up very warm, giving 
them an overcoat of straw-bottle covers, those sent out over 
wine bottles; these I tied together closely, and tacked them top 
and bottom tostrips o laths. The laths were fastened to the top 
and bottom edees a the hives, thus 'eaving a space of air be- 


tween the straw and wood. I put some quilts of old carpet over 
the frames, some dried grars above them, and a wooden roof 
covered with waterproof felt, and projecting well over hive, and 
floor-board over all. 

I have not yet tried Lee’s new 12s. 6d. hive. The roof must 
first be made waterproof, and similar jackets made for it as those 
given to Abbott’s hives, and then I have not the least fear of 
pioing it out of doors.—P. H. Puruuirs, Offley Lodge, near 

itchin. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Oxrorp SHow.—Mrs. Pasley, Fareham, informs us that her Silver-Grey 
Dorkings were “‘ very highly commended,” and her Gold Pheasants “ highly 
commended.” 


EIcHT-TOED DorRkINGs (S. W. J.).—Dorkings will sometimes come with 
four toes on each foot, but it is rare among well-selected stock. Silver-Greys 
are birds of plumage, and sometimes a chicken will be all that is desirable 
in shape and colour, but will be deficient in toes; nevertheless the defect is 
overlooked for the sake of other points. It is just the same in Sebright 
Bantams. Often the best laced bird will have a singlecomb. Every other 
point may be unusually good, and the owner dubs her (a wise thing to do), 
and puts her among his breeding stock. In the case of Dorking and Sebright 
the defects are sure to be transmitted, and will soon be seen as the birds 
emerge from chickenhood. But those that are faulty are not the only birds 
thai suffer from defects. Many of those thut are perfect have the ‘ bad 
drop,” and will every now and then prove that Nature always vindicates 
herself, and will not be contravened in her laws. Many people believe the 
Silver-Greys were made by crossing with Duckwinged Game. That would 
introduce the four-clawed foot. If your birds commonly come with four 
toes you have some bad blood to get rid of. Do it before another season and 
substitute better. 


InsEctTs IN CaGEs (MM. H., Castleton).—You have done quite right in wash- 
ing the cage, but the insects you have forwarded are harmless to the birds. 
They vary very much in colour aud form to the bug-shaped insects so worrying 
to cage birds, particularly to Canaries, nor are they the same kind of insects 
(although much resembling them in colour), which ar3 found upon fowls. It 
it is true you may find them among old books, and very often in the crevices 
and beneath the sliding bottoms of cages. Those you have forwarded will 
run about with consideravle speed compared to the Canary red mites, which 
latter are slow in their movements, and are at first white or grey, and become 
red or vermilion after they have sucked the blood of their victims. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN SquaRE, LONDON. 
Lat. 51° 82’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 9AM. In THE Day. | 
ao Ae jw | ae a 
one .| Hygrome- oS |Sw.,|Shade Tem-|_ Radiation de 
1876. |B "eer. 38 |=2S| perature. |Temperature.! 
Nov. [3528 =| £E |Be= In) On 
* |R3a™| Dry. | Wet.| AS |e Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 
Inches.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 1 | 80.29 | $7.9 | 35.0 N. 447 | 47.0 | 32.7 82.8 | 26.2 = 
Th. 2 | 80.844 | 87.8 | 86.2 | N.W. | 43.5 | 50.0 | 31.0 85.0 | 24.3 _ 
Fri. 3 | 30266 | 41.2 | 495 |W.N.W| 43.5 | 51.4 | 35.3 58.8 | 82.3 | 0.169 
Sat. 4 | 30.268 | 500 | 49.2 | N.W. | 45.5 54.9 | 41.1 63.0 | 41.1 | 0.032 
Sun. 5 | 89.288 | 48.4 | 48.2.) N.W. | 47.2 | 53.8 | 46.4 661 460 _ 
Mo. 6 | 80.220 | 51.6 | 48.2 N. 48.2 | 51.4 | 48.3 76.6 | 45.9 _- 
Tu. 7 | 80.209 | 38.1 | 86.8 N. 46.0 | 46.4 | 84.7 846 | 3L2 _— 
Means.| 80.269 | 43.4 | 42.0 45.5 | 50.7 | 88.5 73.8 | 35.3 | 0.212 
REMABES. 


1st.— Fair bright morning; beautiful day, but rather hazy at night. . 

Qnd.—Slight haze in morning, but soon clearing off to fine day, but again 
hazy at night. f ; 

8rd.—Foggy and very cold at 8 a m., clearing up soon after nine; but followed 
by a day neither sunny nor wet. 

4th.—Rain past night, followed by a rather dull day. 5 

5th —Rain in early morning; damp and foggy till 10 a.m.; rather better 
after, but not a bright day at any time. i 

6th.—Rain in past night; very fine moraoing; rather dull for a short time 
aboat 10 a.m., after then very fine; rather cooler at night. 

7th.—White frost, followed by a most beautiful day and splendid starlit _ 
night. 

High Gaccmetort north-westerly wind, and very fine weather. Sharp frost 
on the first two nights.—G. J. Symons. : 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—NoyEMBER 8. 


LARGE quantities of American Apples are still arriving, and haye beer 
sold duriog the past week at a great reduction upon former prices. Pears 
are realising high rates, the principal supplies reaching us from Jersey and 
Guernsey, and consisting of Chaumontell2, Glou Morceau, and Beurre Diel. 
Kent Cobs are experiencing a steady fall. 


FRUIT. . 
5 6| ect dozen “oted “6 

aeccceenceee § BICVE ectarines ...... dozen 
ADDIE: : vU 0| Oranges.. . 8 0 16 0 
Chestnuts.. 0 0| Peaches.......... 60 Ov 
Currants 0 0| Pears, kitchen.. 103830 
Black 00 dessert 230 906 
Figs... . 0 0| Pine Apple 20 60 
Filberts.. 6 1 0} Plums 0000 
Cobs..... 1) 1 8} Quinces 00606 
Gooseberries 0 0 0| Raspberrie b. 0 0 00 
Grapes, hotho 6 6 Qj| Strawberries. .lb 00 00 
Lemons 0 18 0 560 80 
Melonr . 0 650 16 26 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 

Day | Day Average Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
of of NOVEMBER 16—22, 1876. Temperature near i i befi ot 
Month] Week. ‘i oadous Rises. | Sets. | Rises. Sets. | Age. Pe a 

| 4 Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| h. m.| bk. m.| Days.| m. 8. 
16 | TH | Wimbledon Chrysanthemum Show closes. 43.9 | 88.2. | 41.0 703) | eee eC eel ie Sh Al fo) 14 59 | 321 
17 |F Brixton Hill Chrysanthemum Show. 48.1 | 339 | 41.0 7 24/ 4 6 9 88) 4 14 1 14 46 | 322 
18 |8 47.9 | 329 | 404] 7 96] 4 4/10 85/| 5 0 2 14 33 | 328 
19 | Sun | 23 Sunpay AFTER TRINITY. 48.9 | 388.5 | 41.2 7 28) 4 38) 11 25) 5 658 3 14 20 | 324 
20 M 48.7 | 84.6 | 41.7 7 80 4 2 Oa 2/7 5 4 14 5 | 825 
QL Tu Loughborough Chrysanthemum Show. 49.6 | 86.2 | 42.9 HP GI |, ey ah 0 28; 8 18 5 13 49 | 326 
PPV AN Niet | 49.2 | 84.7 | 41.9 7 88; 4 0] O 47/ 9 82 6 18 33 | 827 
| 
feo observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 48.8°; and its night temperature 
° 


A GARDEN OF HARDY FLOWERS.—No. 1. 


sure ‘a maximum of pleasure with a mini- 
mum of future trouble.” 
respond to his appeal, not only because 
there are many other owners of small gar- 
dens to whom such information would be 
useful, but also that by far too little atten- 
tion is given to this matter in gardens of 
every kind, and yet what a mine of floral 
wealth have we to draw our supplies from! Surely it 
must be owing to ignorance that the great value and im- 
portance of hardy flowering shrubs and perennials have 
not hitherto obtained the general recognition which they 
so justly merit. Faulty arrangement has also some in- 
fluence in this matter, for how often do we see borders 
of hardy flowers in which the plants are jumbled together 
without any attempt at effect whatever. Now, this is 
undoubtedly a mistake ; formality may be objectionable, 
but we would certainly prefer the most angular and stiff 
design to a confused style totally devoid of expression or 
a single feature that is graceful or lovely. Let us, there- 
fore, proceed to the consideration of certain familiar parts 
or features of gardens large and small, and see if we can- 
not do something towards the promotion of orderly yet 
graceful arrangements, free from stiffness and formality 
on the one hand, and confusion and slovenliness on the 
other. 

A gently sloping bank—whatever may be its position, 
whether at the extremity of a lawn or beside a shrubbery 
walk—affords facilities for a variety of arrangements, any 
of which will prove just so effective as they are suitable 
for the position and the size of the garden. In a small 
garden, where it is desirable to secure as much variety as 
possible, I would plant the bank with a mixture of dwarf 
flowering shrubs and perennials. The pink-flowered 
Escallonia macrantha will form a low shrubby tuft in 
such a situation, and will also spread its trailing growth 
over any jutting rocks or crags when such are present. 
Cotoneaster microphylla is equally effective in its way, 
with an abundant trailing growth closely set with stout 
deep green foliage and rich crimson berries. Then we 
have Pernettya angustifolia, very effective and picturesque, 
with pink-stemmed branches, deep green foliage, clusters 
of white Heath-like flowers, followed by a profusion of 
deep crimson berries. Like the other two shrubs, this 
shrub is an evergreen, but is not a trailer, the growth 
being compact, erect, and yet not formal. Mahonia 
aquifolia, allied to the Berberries, is another good dwarf 
evergreen with handsome glossy foliage, large compact 
clusters of rich yellow flowers in spring, with deep purple 
berries later in the year. It forms a large low-spreading 
shrub in good soil, and is very ornamental. Berberis 
Wallichiana and B. dulcis should also have a place here ; 
the first forming very compact dwarf shrubs, and the 
last, which is of a comparatively loose growth, is an attvac- 
tive object when bearing its pendant flowers and berries. 
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Gladly do we) 


If peat could be had I would prepare special stations 
in what appeared to be the most suitable situations, say 
near the lower margin of the bank, and so be enabled to 
enrich it with tufts of the sweet-scented Daphne Cneorum ; 
the Andromedas Catesbei and floribunda—quite the best 
two of this genus; the evergreen Chinese Azalea amcena; 
the tall-growing shrub-like Erica mediterranea ; the bright 
pink Erica carnea, so charming in early spring; the best 
of the Irish Heaths, Menziesia polifolia, which produces a 
mass of large purple bells throughout autumn and the early 
winter months; Kalmia angustifolia, with its charming 
varieties rosea and rubra, both cf which I have in flower 
now (November 2nd); Skimmia japonica, with glossy 
evergreen foliage and bright scarlet berries; and the 
dwarf Rhododendrons dauricum and ferrugineum. 

Flourishing in almost all kinds of soil and most suit- 
able for the bank are the S8pirea callosa and its white 
variety callosa alba, with 8. Thunbergii and 8. aricfolia. 
The varieties of this charming family are very numerous 
and constitute an important section among flowering 
shrubs, but most of the others are somewhat too tall or 
spreading in habit to be useful here. 

With these few but very choice shrubs we may inter- 
sperse a certain quantity of perennial flowers, taking 
especial care to select some for all seasons of the year. 
The Moutan Ponies are most suitable for such a situa- 
tion; they are attractive objects when in full beauty, 
but the brief duration of the flowers renders them un 
desirable for planting alone. Mingled with other shrubs 
as they would be here, they burst into beauty in early 
summer, meeting the eye like a pleasant surprise, which 
is all the more agreeable from the fact that the plants 
have not been offensively conspicuous while out of bloom. 
There are numerous good sorts, from which I select the 
following choice dozen:—Cornelia, Athlete, Elizabeth, 
Lactea, Samarang, Confucius, Emilia, Rubra odorata 
plenissima, Morris, Osiris, Rienzi, and Madame Stuart 
Low. 

Pentstemons may also be introduced here advantage- 
ously ; they are most desirable hardy flowers for beds 
and borders of most kinds, many of the newer sorts being 
especially fine. For a choice dozen we may take Crimson 
Banner, Agnes Laing, Sceptre, W. E. Gumbleton, Cato, 
Delicatissimum, Monarch, Stanstead Rival, W. P. Laird, 
Syrian Mantle, Yeoman, and Striata. 

Of other flowers we may take Dielytra spectabilis, 
Columbines, Chrysanthemums to be selected from a list 
which will be given in another note, the old Crown 
Imperial, and the equally familiar old white Lily (Lilium 
candidum), with such Campanulas as macrantha and 
pyramidalis; the blue-flowered Statice latifolia; Anemone 
japonica, a most valuable late white flower, some plants 
of which Ican see as I sit at my desk, having even now 
several unexpanded flowers which a few hours of genial 
sunshine would bring out; Tritoma Uvaria and its varie- 
ties grandiflora and grandis ; Lythrum roseum superbum, 
and some of the Michaelmas Daisies (Asters), such as A. ele- 
gans, versicolor, Nove-belgii, and Novx-Angliz. The two 
last sorts are especially striking with large pink and blue 
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flowers. I planted a few of each of them last winter and they 
have proved very ornamental during the past autumn. 

Thus much for the decoration of the bank; nowa word as to 
the arrangement of the plants. Take care, in the first place, 
not to plant too many. Give each plant and shrub ample space 
to develope its full proportions, for much more pleasure is 
derivable from a few well-grown specimens thaa from a host 
of wretched starvelings. Place some of the tall-growing sorts 
near the top of the bank, and dot the others emong tke lower- 
growing kinds ag taste or fancy may suggest. lf space can 
be had for a few groups by all means let them be formed, for 
they will impart character and importance to what may other- 
wise appear somewhat trivial and insignificant. If the bank 
comes down to the margin of a walk we may fringe it with 
very many dwarf plants, such as Moneyworts, several of the 
Gentians, especially G. acaulis, Cowslips, and all the other 
hardy Primula tribe. A few Lilies of the Valley, too, may peer 
out among the foremost shrubs, with tufts of the lovely deep 
biue Omphalodes verna; while at other and more open spots 
Snowdrops, Crocuses, and other bulbous plants may all lend 
brightness and beauty ia their respective seasong. 

Let it be understood that here I have the adornment of 
small gardens especially in view. In large places such a mixed 
style of planting would not be followed, except for special 
purposes ; we would rather clothe the baak with one class, or 
even one sort only, of some plant or shrub that is striking or 
agreeable in a large mass, such as we find in the Gaultherias, 
Mahonia aquifolia, Cotoneaster microphylla, Osmunda regalis, 
Vinca major, St. John’s-wort, and the Escallonias. 

Ti the mixed planting of the bank came down to the margin 
of a little rill or stream we might impart a novel finish to it 
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by planting Mimulus, Marsh Gentian, Moneywort, and Myo- | 


sotis alongside and in the stream itself, relieving them by 
such plents of bolder growth as Iris Pseud-acorus, the pink- 
flowering Rash (Butcmus umbellatus), and some of the narrow- 
leaved Boll Ruzh,_Epwarp Lucxuurst. 
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DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS.—No. 


AcxicuLtuReE and horticulture have appropriated not only all 
the best land, but nearly all the ground available for profitable 
cultivation, leaving only that for the arboriculturist which from 
difficulty of access or other impediment is impracticable of 
cultivation or not caleulated to prove 2 profitable investment. 
It is difficult to account for the antipathy of the agriculturist 
to trees; they are neither valued as shelter from cold, nor as 
affording shade against heat. Nothing pleases him so much 
as to see the felling of trees. He will not tolerate trees on his 
farm if he can help it; and as for having anything growing 
near his dweiling taller than cereals, it is never thought of but 
to be avoided. A plantation of trees to him means more “ var- 
mint,” less grass, less grain, and smaller profit. Lines of trees 
as hedgerow timber are certainly not picturesque, but a few 
trees evenin hedges are not undesirabie. I kuow the difficulty 


of cultivating arable land where trees prevail ia the hedgerows, | 


and of the impoverishment oi the goil so far as the roots of the 
trees extend, and algo of the injury to crops by the shade from 
overhanging branches ; yet with increased size of fields, where 
two and more have been thrown into one, a few trees might 
safely be tolerated. Clearly an Oak or an Elm with a elear 


stem of 10 to 12 feet would not present any serious ovstruction | 


to tillage, and such if widely planted at irregular distances 
would do much to improve the appearance of the district, for 
even a locality of ‘‘ high farming”’ appears sterile when desti- 
tute of trees. Probably no part of the country is so barren of 
trees as that through which the Great Northern Railway xuns 
between Grantham and Hitchin, and yet I greatly doubt if 
that district is more profitable than others where trees abound 
in reasonable numbers. Great numbers of trees do not con- 
tribute to the beauty of the landscape, but in the distance 
resemble a ‘‘wood,’—very different from scenery with open 
glades intervening between the masses of trees. 

Thei nflux of foreign timber may haye done much to dis- 
courage the planting of trees, for with a depreciation in the 
value of home-grown timber it is only likely that the estima- 
tion of trees would be lessened by their proprietor. It costs 
little to fell trees, and by removing some of the hedgerow 
timber, especially that overhanging small trees, the land will 
give an increased produce and bear a higher rent; but that is 
not a sufficient reason why all tho trees should be cut down. 
It is difficult to saddle the right horse with what in many 
instances can only be looked upon a3 a wanton destruction of 
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timber. There is no objection to the application of the axe after 
a tree becomes of the best value as timber; to leave it after 
this is to leave it to decay, but there is no reason whatever in 
clearing the country of trees and planting none. It is as bad 
or worse than planting everything and felling nothing; and 
though, as a rule, timber should be turned into money when of 
the most profitable size or age, yet there are trees which irom 
their associations and stateliness have marked for themselves 
2. distinction above their fellows. These have secured such a 
hold in the estimation of the public as to be almost venerated. 
In removing trees, therefore, that are at their best, is it not 
worth while to spare a few of the better epecimens for the 
benefit of present and future generations? Our historic and 
ancient trees will not endare for ever, and is the present to 
haye all and the future nothing? Spare, then, some of the 
grandest end noblest specimens of Nature’s ornaments. ; 

I shall not do more than allude to the alleged comparative 
increased liability to drought from the absence of trees which 
is found to haye resulted in some countries. I do not wish to 
compare this country with a vast forest, but I am sanguine 
| that the preservation of its netural beauty is not incompatable 
with a high agricultural cultivation. Ifit be desirable to fell 
timber it should be an injunction to plant, not perhaps in the 
| same order £0 as to impede tillage, but when hedgerow timber 
is removed what is to hinder a like number of trees being 
planted in a mass, taking off a portion of land where the fields 
form angles, and form it into a plantation? That might to 
some extent encourage game, but as hares and rabbits are 
being put aside by a majority of sportsmen, there is nothing to 
apprehend on that head of a character injurious to the agri- 
cultural interest; but, on the contrary, an increase of winged 
game would be valued by almost all landlords and not a few 
tenants. There is many a strip of Jand difficult to work which 
might advantageously be the site of a plantation. A 

I shall now proceed to offer some remarks upon what is often 


| considered a well-wooded country, becauss every hedgerow is 


studded with trees, and woods are neither small nor distant. 
In a majority of cases of an overwooded district the seats of 
landed proprietors are located. Is there any beauty in a park 
studded with trees, which form = ‘“‘ wood” and disguise the 
mansion? ‘Trees in such places are not unfrequently in lines 
over the whole of the surface, and composed of the commonest 
trees of the country. They have not been retained or planted 
with a view to displaying them in their greatest beauty, nor 
for enhancing particalar views of the surrounding scenery. 
Parks thus planted exhibit none of the principles oi orna- 
mental grouping, the effect of the trees being to curtail the ap- 


| pearance of extent from every point of view. 


To improve parks of this character the trees will for the 
mest part need to ba removed from the interior, or 50 as to 
form glades, having few or no closely-planted masses, retain- 
ing those near the boundary so a3 to form backgrounds to the 
interior. The trees retained should be so disposed as to give 
the greatest depth of view, and at the same time not show the 
boundary in the distance. When the effect of a mass i8 
desired if may be produced on level ground by an open grove 
of scatiered trees. Flat surfaces can only be improved by vary- 
ing the character of the glades in sizo aud form. Forming 
glades or vistas would necessitate planting young trees 
amongst the old, which would add greatly to the variety and 
beauty of the scenery, remembering to plant at such distances 


that the trees will shoy their natural forms.—G. ABBEY. 


SEEDLING BRIARS. 


In answer to “J. E. B.,” I confess that I haye not had 
much to do with Roses worked on this stock except Teas, but 
I believe that the mode of budding them is precisely similar 
to that of working on the Manetti. The great point in both 
cases is to work very lov—almost on the roots. On the seed- 
ling Briar I should imagine this is more necessary than on the 
Manetti. Ihave just received a quantity of Teas on the seedling 
Briar from Mr. George Paul, which quite electrify me. I never 
saw such fine roots. I haye never tried H.P.s on this stock, 
but Mr. Reynolds Hole has pronounced it to be the finest of 
all, and this after a most exhaustive trial. I think “ J. E.B.,” 
who lives in the same neighbourhood, cannot do better than 
consult Mr. Hole. 

My own opinion of the stock is, that it is the grandest of 
all for Teas and such Roses as Marie Baumann, but judging 
from experiments tried by my friend ‘‘ Hercules,” I do not 
think it isso good as the Manetti for the ordinary ran of Hybrid 
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Perpetuals. I should certainly recommend the ridge system if 
the soil is very thin and poor, but not, I think, in good soil. 
Mr. Cranston and many of our best Manetti Rose-growers never 
earth-up theirs, but other great growers such ag Mr. Keynes 
do, and he has a wretchedly poor soil. Wvrxp Savacs. 


USEFUL VERONICAS. 


Veronica Buue Gem is noted in the Journal of last week as 
a valuable autumn decorative plant. There can be no doubt 
whatever that it is highly worthy of note and of cultivation, 
and few, if any, who have seen plants, as you say, well grown, 
can dispute their value. 

When this plant was first introduced more was claimed for 
it than was warranted, It was announced as being a continn- 
ous summer-flowering bedding plant. It failed to sustain that 
character. Ié is not, at least in many districts, a summer- 
flowering bedding plant; but it is, when well cultivated, an 
autumn-flowering greenhouse plant of great usefulness. 

I know of no other plant in the same season—that is, from 
October until January, that will give with so great certainty 
and with so little trouble such a supply of flowers as elegant 
in form as they are attractive by their sky-blue colour. The 
flowers of this plant are always welcome for bouquets and for 
various purposes of room decoration ; and they are produced 
in the greatest profusion on healthy plants, which do not 
receive the slightest injury let them ba cut ever so severely. 
But not only as affording a plentiful supply of cut flowers is 
this Veronica worthy of cultura, for the plants if not cut are 
extremely beautiful for conservatory decoration. As forming 
a fringe for Chrysanthemums these Veronicas are distinct and 
pleasing. They are also different in colour and habit from 
Primulas, Geraniums, and, indeed, almost all other winter- 
flowering plants, and hence their value. 

I haye grown these plants according to both the modes 
suggested—that is, by retaining them in the pots all the sum- 
mer, and planting them out and potting them in October. In 


when once the plants have attained to the desired siza I 
prefer keeping them in pots. When largo plants are planted 
out they produce such a quantity of roots that they cannot 
be placed in pots of conyenient size; but by keeping in pots 
the plants can be preserved in a healthy state by rich food and 
plunging the pots in ashes. 

Another useful Veronica is the old V. speciosa. In the days 
of my boyhood this plant was more extensively cultivated and 
more greatly valued than it ig now. It is, notwithstanding, 
just as beautiful now as then, and equally useful. Large 
bushes in pots or tubs are extremely ornamental for the deco- 
ration of terraces in the auturen, and the plants if placed in 
a conservatory continue flowering far into the winter. Such 
plants may also be cut with impunity, and their flowers are 
always valued for the farnishing of vases, &e. A variety with 
variegated foliage has become deservedly popular as a back-row 
ribbon plant in flower gardens. Its variegation is very con- 
stant, and plants of this Veronica mixed with Ageratums or 
dark-foliaged plants are extremely effective. Yet of still 
greater value have I found this plant when grown to a flower- 
ing state and employed im the decoration of the conservatory, 
where the pale blue flowers associated with the white-striped 
foliage are peculiarly attractive. The plents if supported with 
liquid manure continue flowering freely almost throughout 
the winter. 

Veronica imperialis is also an extremely handsome decorative 
plant. It is a strong grower, even stronger than Y. speciosa, 
and is perfectly distinct in colour from any of its congeners. 
The colour of this variety is a bright amaranth-red, changing 
to magenta, the petals, which are prominent, being pure white. 
The plant grows and flowers with great freedom, and large 
gpecimens are very ornamental throughout the summer and 
autumn. It is highly worthy of cultivation, and should have 
a place in most collections. 

I have still to direct attention to another useful Veronica, 
one perfectly distinct from those above named, and of more 
modern introduction. It is probably a French variety, its 
name being Mdlle. Claudine Villermoz. I have not seen it in 
any list except that of Mr. Cannell, from whom I received it. 
I should not like to be without this Veronica, for it is almost 
always flowering, and its colour is so rich—a deep indigo blue. 
Plants flower profusely when in a quite young state, and con- 
tinue producing flowers with every fresh pair of leaves which 
the plants make. Plants have been flowering all through the 


summer, and did not cease during the hottest weather, and 
they are flowering still as freely as ever. It appears to bea 
plant for any season, and is valuable for many purzoses of 
decoration. 

These shrubby Veronicas strike readily from cuttings of the 
young shoots inserted in sandy soil and placed in heat, The 
plants grow luxuriantly if planted out in the summer, and 
freely if grown in pots plunged in ashes after the manner of 
Chrysanthemums. If it is desired to keep the plants.as dwarf 
and compact as possible they should be partially dried after 
flowering, cutting them down early in the spriug, and when 
they commence growing shaking them out, reducing the roots, 
and repotting after the mannerof Pelargoniums. They require 
@ sunny position and plenty of water. They are seldom 
attacked by insects other than green fly occasionally, and these 
are easily extirpated by syringing with a solution of soft soap 
and tobacco water. 

Veronicas are a very extensive and varied genus of plants, 
and probably other cultivators may be able to add to this short 
list some others which ars useful for some purpose of decora- 
tion in or out of doors.—A Surrey GARDENER. 


THE ROSE ELECTION. 


Tr any proof is wanting of the wide-spread circulation of 
‘our Journal,” it may bo found in the following incident. 
A day or two since I reecived a note from Mr. Ellwanger of 
Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, replying to my request for 
names of raisers and age of Roses, and giving mo the needful 
information about several. Isadd it here, thet those interested 
may fill it in in the poll list. It was noé till I looked at the 
direction to reply to my kind informer that I found the letter 
was from a rosarian in America, at Rochester, who thus 
through ‘‘our Journal” give a kindly greeting across the 
Atlantic. I confess to being gratified by the kind trouble 
taken by one so distant, proving that though so many miles 


er; U E 1 | separate us, yet ‘our Journal” is a bond of union and brotherly 
raising a stock quickly I advise the planting-out system, but | 


feeling wherever it circulates, which is pleasant indeed. 

In appending the list I am sure I may add the tuanks of 
many Rose-growers in England to my own to My. Ellwanger 
for his trouble in helping to complete the list. 


Sénatenr Vaisse 1859 Guillot, pére. 
Gloire de Dijon 1553 Jacotot. 
Victor Verdier 1859 Lacharme. 
Souvenir d’Elise 1853 Marest. 
Souvenir de Ja Malmaison 1843 Beluge. 
Malle. Marie Finger 1873 Rainbaud. 
Beauty of Waltham 1852 Paul. 
Général Jacqueminot 1853 Roupelet. 
Madame Charles Crapelet 1859 Fontaine. 
Jules Margotiin 1853 Margottin. 
Comtesse de Chabrillant 1859 Marest. 
Maréchal Vaillant 1861 Lecomte. 
Céline Forestier 1859 Leroy. 


—JosrrH Hinton, Warminster. 


AMATEUR GRAPE-GROWING. 


WHEN in the neighbourhood of Rothbury in September I 
visited a few of the gardens in that locality. One of them I 
should like to mention, as an account of it may be interesting 
to some amateur readers of the Journal, and may stimulate 
to further efforts in Grape-growing. The place I allude to 
is Clive House near Alnwick, the residence of D. P. Bell, Esq. 
Immediately on arriving Mr. Bell conducted me to his vineries. 
Tho principal houses are three span-roofs; one 40 feet, one 
66 fest, and one 80 feet in length, all 18 feet wide with sides 
3 feet 6inches high, the height to the apex of the roof being 
14 feet. They are ventilated in the usual way—top and 
bottom. These houses were erected in tho early part of 1871, 
and the Vines were planted in April of that year, and for the 
last three years they have borne heayy crops. The two 
smallest houses are planted with Black Hambnrghs, and the 
largest with late sorts—Lady Downe’s, Mrs. Pinca, Alicante, 
Syrian, Black Morocco, Mugcat Hamburgh, and a Black seed- 
ling of great promise. Besides this there is a half-span house 
planted entirely with Lady Downe’s, which are now bearing a 
megnificent crop of fine fruit, the weights of the bunches vary- 
ing from 1 to 3hand 41bs. This house is 35 feet long and 
14 feet wide, and was planted thirteen years ago. The only 
other glass erection is 2 curvilinear house 32 feet long, answer- 
ing the double purpose of a yinery and greenhouse, and was 
put up seventeen years ago. With this house Mr. Bell com- 
menced his first experiences as an amateur Grape-grower, and 
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since that time his interest has hardly ever flagged in the cul- 
ture of the Vine. 

During the past season Mr. Bell has grafted some of the late 
sorts on to Black Hamburgh stocks, with the view of employ- 
ing one of the houses for winter-eropping purposes, introduc- 
ing also some newer kinds of Grapes. In this grafting he has 
pooner successful, as only two out of above fifty grafts have 

ailed. 

I have seen many good crops of Grapes, but I never 
witnessed such an extraordinary weight of fine fuit as were 
hanging in these houses. The Hamburghs wanted a little 
more colour to make them perfect, but the late sorts were all 
that could be desired—good-sized bunches, large berries, and 
well coloured. As proof of what I say in regard to such 
enormous crops, I may instance that out of one span-roofed 
house 40 feet long Mr. Bell has this season cut over 730 lbs. 
~weight of Grapes. 

The borders of these vineries have been all thoroughly 
drained—that is, they have a good rubble bottom, with ordi- 
nary drain pipes to carry away the water. They are raised 
above the level of the ground, and are composed of turf taken 
from a field near the garden, and as it was rather a heavy loam 

-it was well mixed with lime rubbish, bones, charcoal, &c. 
Mr. Bell is a great advocate for liquid manure, and he has 
great faith in a change of food for the Vine. I may add that 
the owner of these Vines himself does all the principal work 
- that they require, so that he is in the real sense of the term 
an amateur Grape-grower. My motive for writing this is 

~to stimulate others to do the like, as I am certain that 
Grape-growing if well conducted will repay for any amount of 
trouble and expense that may be incurred in making a be- 
ginning ; and, in addition to mere profit, there is pleasure in 
Grape-growing. I know it is a great source of enjoyment to 
Mr. Bell when he is relieved from the more pressing duties in 
Coenen with his business to again visit his favourites—the 
“Vines. 

In conclusion I must admit that I have gained a wrinkle or 
two from seeing Mr. Bell’s Grapes, and also from corre- 
spondence that I have had with him, a correspondence arising 
‘out of an article in the Journal, and I have no doubt but that 
more will yet be heard of Mr. Bell’s success as a Grape-grower. 
—James Diczson, Arkleton, Langholm. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


On the 8th inst., as the result of long negotiation and much 
correspondence, some members of the committee of debenture- 
holders of the Royal Horticultural Society waited upon the 
Council of that body at South Kensington with a view to dis- 
cussion, and if possible, the arrangement of their claims upon 
the Society or the Exhibition Commissioners of 1851. Mr. 
De Castro, the Hon. Secretary of the debenture-holders’ com- 
mittee, was present with the members. The position of the 
debenture-holders is, that under the egreements between the 
two contracting parties—the Royal Horticultural Society and 
the Royal Commissioners—they lent £50,000 to be expended on 

~the Commissioners’ property in making an ornamental garden 
at South Kensington, the Commissioners expending the same 
amount in enclosing it with arcades. In August last Lord 
Aberdare, the President of the Society, announced at a meeting 
of the debenture-holders, that in consequence of the inability 
of the Council to maintain the Society asa paying concern at 
South Kensington, the security of the debenture-holders was 
in a perilous position. Subsequently, when applied to by the 
committee of debenture-holders, the Royal Commissioners 
refused to negotiate with them save through the Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society. Nevertheless, the debenture- 
holders contended that they advanced their money in the 
belief that they had the joint security of the Royal Commis- 
sioners and the Society. A few days ago the Royal Commis- 
sioners addressed a letter to Dr. Hogg, the Hon. Secretary to 
the Council of the Society, offering to give power to their own 
committee of inquiry to endeavour to arrive at some arrange- 
ment with the Society, under which the lease of the Horticul- 
tural Gardens at South Kensington should be terminated on 
the payment of a given sum to the debenture-holders. Dr. 
Hogg communicated this offer to the debenture-holders’ com- 
mittee, and the latter, with some debenture-holders, met 
yesterday morning to consider it, the offer of the Royal Com- 
missioners being, it is understood, less than 10s. in the pound. 
Some of the debenture-holders had expressed themselves, it 
appeare, determined to stand out for at least 10s, in the pound, 


while a very small number thought 20s. in the pound ought to 
be paid them. But it was stated that for this amount the 
Commissioners were not liable, for if the Society should ‘last 
out” its lease up to 1892, with the still overhanging debenture 
debt of £50,000, the Royal Commissioners would only have to 
pay one-half the amount. The debenture-holders’ committee 
met the Council of the Society at two o’clock yesterday, and 
after an hour and a half’s discussion the committee declared 
the offer of the Commissioners was not satisfactory, and the 
resolution come to was that the committee should draw up 2 
statement and submit it to a general meeting of the debenture- 
holders to be called in a week or two. The conference had 
no result but that, and in the meantime it is taken as inevit- 
wble that at the end of the year the Gardens at South Ken- 
sington must pass out of the hands of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, as there are no funds either to keep them up or pay 
the rent to the Commissioners.—(Times.) 


WELLINGTONIA GIGANTEA var. PENDULA. 


Tuts is the second variety that has occurred of the ‘“‘ Mam- 
moth Tree” of California. The other variety is Wellingtonia 


Fig. 63. 


gigantea varicgata, of which many of the branchlets are of 
a pale straw colour. Of the variety of which we publish a 
woodcut, Messrs. Little & Ballantyne write to us that ‘It is 
a chance production, which appeared among a lot of seedlings 
six years ago;’’ and they add that ‘‘all who see it admit it 
to be perfectly unique. At this time we know of no similar 
tree.” 


LATE ROSES. 


Anyruine about Roses emanating from Mr. Paul needs no 
confirmation; but it may possibly interest some of the many 
readers of our Journal, especially now we are all taking stock 
of what we have and what we want in Roses, to hear that 
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“yesterday (November 8th), I had in my garden, in various 
stages from bud to blossom, blooms on Maréchal Niel (a 
standard), Gloire de Dijon, Souvenir d’un Ami, Madame 
Faleot, Climbing Devoniensis, Marie Cirodde, Pierre Notting, 
and last but by no means least, that glorious autumnal Rose, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison. I may add for the information of 
all whom it may concern, that my garden is surrounded by a 
wall 9 feet high, the soil being naturally light, with a substra- 
tum of gravel, and that though the natives of this ancient 
‘borough (Bury St. Edmunds), will say it is a very healthy place 
with a fine bracing air, I have heard strangers call it ‘‘ beastly 
¢old.”’—Sr. Epuunp. 

P.S.—A snowstorm last night has not improved the buds of 
yesterday. 


GRAPE-GROWING—INFLUENCE OF THE 
STOCK UPON THE SCION. 


I nave sent you a bunch of Grapes cut from the Madresfield 
Court Vine which was some years ago inarched on a rod of the 
Black Hamburgh. The length of the rod of the former was 
about 8 feet long, while that of the Black Hamburgh projects 
about 4 feet beyond it. The Madresfield Court is growing in 
a tub, and the Black Hamburgh in a large pot. You will see 
that the flavour, shape, and disposition to crack are changed. 
The fruit on the rod of the Black Hamburgh projecting beyond 
the graft continues unchanged. I sent an account of this ex- 
periment to Mr. Darwin, who thought that the Madresfield 
Court might have been a seedling of the Black Hamburgh, and 
that the latter’s sap caused it to return to the original type. 

At the same time that I made this experiment I also inarched 
another Madresfield Court on the common Sweetwater. The 
scion behaved in a precisely similar manner. I removed the 
Madresfield Court from the Sweetwater, and was surprised to 
tind that the former for the first year produced berries similar 
in shape, flavour, and nature to those I now send you. There 
is no doubt that the saps of the two original types ride over 
‘that of the recently established seedling.—OBsERVER. 


~ EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 


Tuts beautiful evergreen, having fine silvery blue-green 
foliage, is of rapid growth, the whole plant emitting a balsamic 
odour, and said to possess wonderful febrifugal properties. 
From the supposition of its capability of destroying the mala- 
rious elements in the atmosphere it has been recommended 
as a sanitary plant. Unfortunately, however, its value in 
freeing the atmosphere of malaria in this country appears, 
from the doubtful hardiness of the plant, to be very much 
restricted. The efforts which have been made to acclima- 
tise it in this country have not been very successful. It is 
likely, however, to succeed in sheltered situations in the south 
and south-western parts of the kingdom and in Ireland, from 
which there are reported cases of success. Except in very 
‘warm sheltered situations in the midland counties and also 
dry, securing sturdy well-ripened growth, little success has 
attended its cultivation. In the north, however, I fear it will 
need to be grown under glass. The west coast of Scotland 
may be an exception, for, being so much under the influence of 
the Gulf Stream, the west is much warmer than the east coast. 

It has been known to be cut down to the ground by 16° of 
frost, and as that is much less severe than may be expected in 
an ordinary winter it is very unlikely that the tree will become 
general throughout the country. Much may no doubt be done 
by acclimatisation. If seeds could be perfected in this country 
it is likely we should have an advance towards greater hardi- 
ness in the progeny, resulting ultimately, no doubt, in the 
origination of a hardy variety. This can only be effected by 
@ series of experiments with the plantin a variety of situations 
throughout the country. I have seen it thriving luxuriantly 
in an orchard house unheated in the neighbourhood of Brad- 
ford in Yorkshire, and have also seen young plants cut off to 
the ground in an unheated house, the plants having been grown 
outdoors and the wood was very unripe; but if its hardiness 
ean be eufficiently established to that extent—i e., loss of the 
‘growth made in the summer and renewed the following season, 
no more protection being afforded than a slight mulch, the 
plant becoming herbaceous, we may secure its advantages as 
a very handsome distinct-featured plant with possibly its 
malaria-destroying properties. 

- It is most readily propagated by seeds (which may be pro- 
éured from any of the principal seedsmen) sown in March in 
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sandy loam and leaf soil with a little peat, and placed in a 
hotbed having a bottom heat of 75° to 90°. The plants soon 
appear, and should be potted-off singly when the second leaves 
show, keeping them shaded until established and growing-on 
in heat until May, when they skould be well hardened off and 
planted ont in June. A plant may be put out against a wall 
with a couth aspect, another in a dry sheltered yet open situ- 
ation, and others in different positions where most needed for 
testing their hardiness and sanitary properties. In the interim 
information as to its hardiness is solicited.—G. Anbry. 


MANURING ROSES. 


In answer to the question of ‘‘Mrpnanp Counties Rost- 
GROWER” on this subject, very much must depend on the ob- 
ject he has in view. If it be for exhibiting, a larger quantity 
will be required than for ordinary garden purposes. My object 
in growing Roses is that I may have under my own eye those 
which I am so constantly cailed upon to judge, and to obtain, 
therefore, such newer sorts as are likely to make their way as 
exhibition Roses. I haye good flowers sometimes which I 
should not be ashamed to put into competition with any growers 
that I know; but, as I do not exhibit, cannot say that I could 
make up a stand. I do not, therefore, bud a quantity every 
year. My plants are two, three, and four years old on Manetti 
or seedling Briars. My soilis a light garden soil, to which I 
am adding some stiffer loam, and I manure as far as I can 
with pig manure. This I believe (sad though it may be to say 
so) is that which her majesty the Rose most likes. It is not 
so hot as stable manure, and has not so much tendency to en- 
courage fungus at the roots, and has more strength in it than 
cow manure, which, however, is very good, especially in hot 
soils. My rule is to place it as a top-dressing on the beds in 
the autumn, when it seems to protect the roots from the frost, 
and then to dig it in in the spring. 

Mr. Hole, who writes for exhibitors, recommends farmyard 
manure to be applied in November, and again to top-dress in 
June. Mr. Rivers recommends a surface-dressing in March, 
or cocoa-nut fibre saturated with liquid manure, and states that 
brewers’ grains, after being fermented in a heap for two or 
three weeks and mixed with burnt earth, are a most powerful 
stimulant applied in the months of November and December, 
and for a summer dressing recommends a mixture of wood 
ashes and guano in the proportion of a bushel of the former 
to half a peck of the latter, quarter of a peck of the mixture 
to be given to each tree, letting it remain undisturbed on the 
surface and to be well watered in dry weather. Mr. Paul is 
strongly in favour of spring manuring, and recommends night 
soil prepared with an admixture of loam, to be placed in a pit 
and used after six months, either to be forked-in or scattered 
over the beds immediately after they are forked-in in the 
spring. Mr. Cranston agrees with me in considering pig ma- 
nure to be the best, next night soil, and then cow dung and 
horse dung. Pig dung to be put on the ground during winter 
or early in spring, and forked-in at once. 

It will thus be seen by your correspondent that in this, as in 
most other things, doctors differ, and he can choose from these 
various plans that which commends itself most to him and 
seems best adapted to his soil.—D., Deal. 


HYBRID NOSEGAY GERANIUMS. 


I can assure ‘‘ AcE” that it is not from want of trying other 
sorts of Geraniums that my preference has hitherto fallen on 
the Hybrid Nosegay section, and that as yet I have found Mr. 
Pearson’s strain the best. I have still Jean Sisley, Harry 
King, Lady Kirkland, Star of Fire, Rose Rendatler, Charley 
Casbon, &c., but I have found it impossible to preserve every 
sort from Tom Thumb and Stella to Vesuvius, Lucius, &. 
Geraniums are not like Roses where one can have mixed beds; 
nor are they, like Roses, hardy so as to take care of themselye3 
if properly attended to when once established. 

Those who like ‘‘ AcE”? prefer small trusses and a quantity 
of bloom all at one time, can of course grow Vesuvius and 
others of that stamp. I have always asserted that Violet Hill, 
where it succeeds, is still my type of a dwarf bedding Gera- 
nium, and Charley Casbén is nearly equally good in its way, 
but both these kinds require to have the old plants kept in 
order to have early and good blooms. No doubt in wet weather 
the centres of large trusses are apt to be injured, but equally 
£0 in wet weather the blooms of the smaller-trussed varieties 
are knocked down and disfigured. 
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I have only tried to give your readers the benefits of my 
own experience in my own garden, and can assure ‘‘ AGE” I 
have had no interest whatever in recommending Mr. Pearson’s 
strain other than by having found by careful selection, carried 
on now for many years, that they have succeeded better than 
any others in my garijen, and nearly all gardeners and ama- 
teurs who have seen them have decided the same. I haye no 
wish, however, to prejudice in any way the growers of other 
sorts of established reputation, and for pot culture I admire 
many of Dr. Denny’s strain immensely, ag well as those of 
some other raisers.—C. P. P. 


WINTER BEDDING. 


Tue objection which has been often urged against the system 
of summer bedding which has now enjoyed an innings of more 
than twenty years—namely, that it leaves the ground bare for 
six months of the year—should be no objection at all; the 
ground need not necessarily be bare for one day. The objec- 
tion is obviated ai once by covering the ground with spring- 
flowering plants, against which, however, still graver objec- 
tions may be urged—we mean, against spring bedding pure 
and simple—the chief of which is that in most seasons it has 
a tendency to become more properly early summer bedding 
and no spring decoration at all, the plants being in their prime 
of bloom just when the summer bedding ought to be in hand; 
the ground in fact should have been for some time under pre- 
paration for those to secure a successful growth and display. 
Another rerious objection to the popular spring bedding is that 
although the ground be covered with the spring plants they do 
present but a dreary appearance the whole of the winter; beds 
with bulbs only are nothing better than beds simply dug over, 
and the rest monotonous until the flowering period commences. 
And now supposing our present flower beds entirely given up 
to choice herbaceous plants in summer, which of course live 
in the ground in winter, the same objection of dreary mono- 
tony would exist. 

Now we know there is a remedy for all these objections, if it 
were only generally practised more or less according to the 
capabilities of different gardens, by a liberal use of the many 
elegant and various-coloured dwarf shrubs now available for 
that purpose. Although winter bedding with dwarf shrubs is 
nearly as old as summer bedding, it does seem strange that it 
is not more generally adopted. LHvyerybody down to the railway 
porter has their summer beds gay with the latest Geraniums; 
and although we should not expect him to indulge in coloured 
shrubs, we should expect to see the gaunt flower beds about a 
gentleman’s residence made presentable in winter. 

We should not propose that winter bedding be done entirely 
with shrubs; it would be ridiculous to ignore any one of the 
spring-flowering plants now in use; we rather think that their 
beauty would be enhanced by being judiciously arranged with 
the shrubs, and the effect of the whole eked out by largely 
pressing the hardy carpeting plants into the service as em- 
broidery or edging. Combinations of these three classes of 
plants can be made exceedingly effective even in midwinter, 
the more striking and cheerful effects being dependant on the 
shrubs. Nothing will be more convincing of the cheerful effects 
which can be produced in winter by shrubs alone, than a walk 
through a well-stocked and well-appointed nursery where the 
various shrubs are grown in large groups and quarters. The 
colours among EHuonymuses alone are very varied and striking 
—from bright yellow in E. latifolius aureus, through various 
shades of yellow, silvery grey in argenteus elegantissimus, and 
nearly white in radicans variegatus. Among Retinogporas are 
also several effective shades of colour, the silvery grey of 
Bquarrosa, red of ericoides, and yellow of plumosa aurea and 
pisifera aurea. The forms and colours in Cupressus Law- 
sonians are now become yery various and distinct (colour is 
what we have most to consider at present, from dense dark 
green to light green and glaucous): Waterer’s variety of C. ar- 
gentea, C. albo-variegata, and C. aurea variegata, and there are 
yet other varieties of hoary grey colour after the manner of 
the colouring of Thuja Verveneana, which are exceedingly 
well adepted for winter bedding. Boxes and Hollies furnish a 
large variety of effective bedding shrubs in themselves. The 
gold and silver varieties of Holly require no recommendation; 
they are not expensive in the young state, and one circumatance 
in their fayour is that they bear moving in April, if it be not 
the very best month in which to move Hollies. It is not our 
purpose to mention by name all the many plants fit for winter 
bedding—many more, we are aware, could be employed here 


in the south than to the n&th of London; but Ericas her- 
bacea and yulgaris aurea deserve to be specially mentioned, 
also the numerous varieties of Vineas and Ivies as being so 
easily propagated at home. : 

In massing beds for winter one or more varieties of shrubs 
may be used for the centres, to be banded round by such of 
the spring bedding plants ag may be decided on for contrast, 
such as Myosotis, Arabis, Belvoir Castle Wallflowers, or Pansies. 
Or a bed may be filled entirely with shrubs, the centre of the 
larger-growing sorts banded by Heaths, Huonymuses, Ivies of 
any dwarf trailing sort, mixing the dwarfer shrubs aiternately 
with Hyacinths, Tulips, or other spring bulbs, so that the 
ground may not be at any time bare, and yet the effect of the 
bulbs be enjoyed in spring. Large beds may still further be 
embroidered by the different. Saxifragez, such as hypnoides 
and other brigit green sorts, or the white crusted sorts and 
the different coloured Sedums. Daisies work well in with the 
Sedums and Semperviyums, and when in flower look neat and 
showy in rays and scollops round large beds. Daisies ané 
all the sweet Violets are making an early autumn effort at 
bloom this season: even the Neapolitan Violet is as full of 
bloom as if it were March; that is, however, premsture ang 
peculiar to the season—the duli days of December will check 
them. 

The chief reason why winter bedding with shrubs is not 
more largely carried out is probably the fear of the first ex- 
pense. A large stock of useful-sized plants would no doubt 
involve 2 considerable outlay, and but few would launch into 
that expense at once for a large garden. They are not exactly 
the gardener’s plants to be increased by thousands without any 
apparent expense to the employer in a few months; they may, 
however, be as easily and readily propegated as bedding plants. 
with the proper means, though not so quickly grown into size; 
when once propagated they are not so fugitive as ordinary 
bedders—they remain serviceable for years. Some can be in- 
creased by division very readily, such as Erica herbacea, Reti- 
nospora ericoides, Vincas, Huonymus radicans, Ivy, various 
sorts of low dwarf Khododendrons, and even Thujas and 
Cupressuses; very many can be raised from cuttings under 
hand-lights or iu cold frames in autumn, such as all the broad- 
leaved Euonymuses—in fact all the broad-leaved Japanese 
plants, as Aucubas, the Japanese Retinosporas, Thujas, Cy- 
presses, and many of those softwooded shrubs, strike readily 
from cuttings. The same amount of care which is required tc 
propagate many of the summer bedders will be equally success- 
ful with these if a fair trial be given them. Shade from bright 
sur, and the moisture of a cold frame with frost excluded, are 
the best conditions for success, ingerting the cuttings firmly ic 
sandy peat. Variegated Hollies are often propagated in this 
way, although graiting-is the usual mode. The difficulties of 
propagation are not so great as to prevent a satisfactory effort 
being made with the view to so desirable a result as the acqui- 
sition of a cheap ard useful stock of winter bedders. When dwarf 
shrubs are removed from the beds in spring, a cool moist situ- 
ation should be devoted to them in which to grow them for 
the summer. Any light sandy soil will suit them if not too- 
much impregnated with manure; in stiff clay soils they do not 
generally do go well, and where such exists a piece of ground 
must be prepared for them. Thefrequent removal keeps them 
dwarf, and encourages a mass of roots closeat home. No better 
time could be chosen than October for moying in autumn, the 
month when the work must be done; and again in spring no 
better time could be chosen than April, the month when the 
same work must be done. We are aware that these matters of 
soil will be a serious drawback with many. A dry draughty situ- 
ation is also a difficulty not easily overcome; an elevated inland 
situation where the winter is severe, is unfavourable to the 
cultivation of the better class of Japanese shrubs; byt to those 
so situated we say there are plenty of subjects suitable for the 
purpose, though the choicer must be avoided, and after all we. 
think even these are but few.—THE Squirn’s GARDENER (in 
The Gardéner). 


MADRESFIELD COURT GRAPE CRACKING. 


I was much interested by the remarks on page 388 respecting © 
what is called the ‘‘ besetting fault’? of this superb Grape, and 
of its alleged demerit of conveying this evil propensity to the 
scions of other varieties. From these conclusions of cur Irish 
friend I decidedly differ. 

I have growing-in the same house several Vines of Madres- 
field Court and Gros Colman.- The former has finished its 
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buaches, a3 in previous years, to perfection in size, colour, 
bloom, and flavour without a berry bursting; but the majority 
of the berries of Gros Colman burst their skins shortly after the 
commencement of colouring (many of these berries were as far 
round as a pennypiece). This defect I can now see arose from 
ray haying removed the mulching from the border to accelerate 
‘the ripening of the fruit when several weeks of parching drought 
Was succeeded by copious rains. The consequence was, this 
gross-feeding variety gorged itself with the suddenly-supplied 
sep, and the berries split. Mostof the Plums outdoors did the 
same. I take it that judicious mulching and watering will 
always prevent Madresfield Court from bureting its skin, and 
iam confirmed in this opinion by the significant reply of the 
ditors of this Journal to an inquirer. After explaining the 
cause of the defect they add, ‘‘Oar Grapes never eplit.’—A 
Norwich GRAPE-GROWER. 


METROPOLITAN FLORAL SOCIETY. 


In last week’s Journal ‘‘D., Deal,” expresses surprise at a 
statement made by me in a previous one in reference to the 
above-named Society, and I cannot allow his remarks to pass 
unnoticed. Ho says I thought the Society ‘‘ with an empty 
exchequer ought to have offered prizes and arranged for an 
autumn show this year.’’ Now, I never thought or said any- 
thing of the kind. WhatI thought and might havoesaid is this : 
That it would be as much to the interest of the Alexandra 
Palaca Company to hold a show in September for flowers and 
fruits, as it would befor the same Company to hold one laterin 
the year for Potatoes only. Perhaps I also said that the same 
‘Company might have been disposed to encourage the Metro- 
politan Floral Soeiety if it was worked on the same principle 
as other societies, including that for the encouragement of the 
Potato. All of them have rules which admit of the election of 
a president, vice-presidents, treasurer, secretary, &c. Now, I 
did write to the Hon. Secretary of the Metropolitan Floral 
‘Society, suggesting that we try to get a few influential names 
to fill those important and essential offices, to which letter I 
received a ‘‘ mind your own business’? reply. I certainly did 
do so, by neither answering the letter nor interfering further. 

Just one word about a national Auricula show. Tho 
northern growers will come to London next year, and meet 
their brethren in the south in friendly rivalry. They ask for 
no guarantee of £20, but they leave it in our hands to make 
all arrangements ; and we do hope, notwithstanding the ‘ dis- 
count’’ at which florist flowers are held, to offer prizes to the 
amount of £50.—J. Dovetas. 


“D., Deal,” says (page 407), referring to the exhibition of 
Carnations and Picotess at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
gardens in Jaly last, ‘‘there were just five exhibitors—three 
from the neighbourhood of London, one from Ipswich, and 
one from Bath—a very poor foundation on which to rest a 
hope of a revival of the taste.” 

Hoe further tells us the National Auricula Society will not 
coms to London ‘unless some Society guarantees them £20;” 
and in another paragraph he is good enough to inform us 
“‘ florists’ flowers seem hopelessly at a discount in the south.” 
Permit me to say the exhibitors of Carnations and Picotees at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s July Show were seven—viz., 
Mr. Charles Turner, Mr. Douglas, Mr. Hooper, Mr. Cattley, Mr. 
Hines, Mr. Buxton, and myself. 

His statement as to the purpose of the members of the 
National Auricula Society is also incorrect. I have been in 
repeated communication with the Honorary Secretary of the 
Sogiety and various of the principal supporters since August, 
and not one word has passed as to £20 or any othersum. I 
know our northern friends have confidence in their southern 
brethren, and they will come (I undertake to say this upon 
my personal responsibility) not to contend for £20—the prizes 
will be twice or thrice that amount at least—but to demon- 
strate their devotion to floriculture. 

To “D., Deal,” ‘ florists’ flowers msy seem hopelessly at a 
discount in the south,” but I speak from a much lohger and 
wider experience than he can lay claim to, and he must be 
very uuobservant who cannot see at the present moment pal- 
pable sigus of a wide and lively interest rapidly extending for 
florists’ flowers. 

“D., Deal,” says of the Carnation and Picotee at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Show above referred to, they ‘‘ were 
fine. . .2ccording to the present notion.” TI italicise the word 
*“present” simply to say that “D., Deal,” can point to no period 
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since the Carnation and Picotee have been subject to the 
florists’ care and objects of his regard, when flowers such as 
were there shown in the winning stands and in one or two 
which did not win would not have been thought fine. If 
““D., Deal,” proposed to take exception to the flowers then 
shown in contradiction to the terms of his report in your 
number for July 20th, it would be more in accordance with 
candour that he should do so openly rather than suggest the 
thought by the assertion that they were ‘‘ fine according to the 
present notion.”’—E. §. DopweEtu. 


In my observations on this subject in last week’s Journal I 
made a mistake, I find, as thera were seven exhibitors, not 
five, of Carnations and Picotees at South Kensington in July, 
but it does not appreciably alter the matter. The National 
Auricula Society will not hold its Show in London, but I find 
that a promising effort is being made to hold a national show 
on April 25th at the Regent’s Park, which I trust may succeed. 
—D. Deal. 


USEFUL APPLES. 


“Waar varieties of Apples are best for the months of April, 
May, and June?” is doubtless an important question, for good 
Apples in those months are always scarce and dear, and occa- 
sionally they can only be had at prices which are quite prohi- 
bitory to the great majority of those who covet a supp'y of 
this useful wholesome fruit. 

While I trust that valuable information will result from the 
above seasonable question, I can hardly agree with ‘* Wint- 
SHIRE Rector” that medium-season Apples should be over- 
looked simply because ‘there are plenty of those to choose 
from.” In my opinion that is not so much an argument in 
favour of non-discussion on the merits of Apples coming into 
use, say from October until February, as a circumstance sug- 
gesting that special care is requisite in selecting kinds which are 
the most useful for those seasons. If we examine large planta- 
tions or orchards of Apples we find that in most of them some 
mistakes have been made. A very common mistake, which has 
been previously pointed out, is the omission of an adequate 
number of summer Apples. Another mistake, and one arising 
from the fact of there being ‘‘s0 many sorts to choose from,’ 
is that much ground is occupied by varieties which are not in 
the best degree profitable. My experience has taught me that 
one of the most difficult points to decide by planters of fruit 
trees, and especially by those who are young and enthusiastic, 
is the leaving-out of sorts which are included in lengthy cata- 
logues, and where almost every sort is credited as possessing 
some special virtue. It is in the great mid-season of the 
Apple period where careful discrimination is especially re- 
quired, when it is desired to occupy ground in the most useful 
and profitable manner, so that the greatest advantage will 
result to both producer and consumer, for there is a natural 
alliance between the two which must not be ignored, and what 
is best for one is also best for the other. 

Noé all growers, however, plant trees with the ono object of 
producing merely a profitable and serviceable supply of fruit; 
but plant with the object of deriving pleasure from the posses- 
sion of a great number of varieties, and which will produce 
fruit adequate to their purpose. But beyond these, what may 
be termed fruit fanciers—a most laudable fancy—there are an 
infinitely greater number who wish to have the most reliable 
information possible on the varieties which are the most really 
useful. Long lists are referred to, but these only add to the 
perplexity of those who are devoid of experience, and hence it 
is during the period when varieties are the most numerous 
that discussion becomes the most necessary and is the most 
welcome. I would not, therefore, have the mid-season sorts 
passed by as unworthy of discussion. 

“ WintsHirE Rector” himself affords proof that a little 
interchange of opinion is needed on mid-season Apples, and 
cannot resist speaking in terms of admiration oi one which he 
appears to set up as an example of his desideratum—beauty 
with utility. That variety is the Emperor Alexander. That 
is undoubtedly a handsome Apple, and the tree is a good 
bearer. Itis particularly suitable for growing as an espalier, 
being too luxuriant for bush culture, and on standards in 
exposed places its fruits become bruised if not blown off 
by the winds. It is an excellent culinary Apple, but (and 
exceptional “buts” are often of considerable importance) it 
is perhaps the lightest of all Apples, and on that account I 
do not consider it one of the most useful and profitable to 
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cultivate. I would include it for such positions as it occupied 
in the garden referred to, but would not urge its being largely 
planted for supplying the markets with fruit, or for giving the 
best returns to the grower. What I mean is this—that 
‘‘WintsHire Rector” might plant it as an espalier in his 
garden to produce fruit for his own use and admiration, but if 
he desired to plant Apple trees to produce fruit for selling to 
his parishioners he can find other varieties which would be 
better for him and for them. 

Onr friend refers also to another Apple that has been fre- 


quently noticed—the ‘‘ Greasy Coat ’’—as not, as he knows it, ; 


being good. I have very little doubt that the ‘‘ book name” 
of Greasy Coat has transpired in the recent correspondence, 
and that it is the Transparent Codlin, which is a really good 
culinary Apple; few better in its season. It should be grown 
as an espalier or orchard tree, it being too spreading for 
dwarf bush cultivation. Its fruit, although large, is not nearly 
£0 much bruised by the wind or blown off the trees as is fruit 
of the Emperor Alexander, and Transparent Codlin is there- 
fore suitable for growing as an orchard tree. 

Large Apples as a rule are not the best for growing as 
standards, but there are a few the fruit of which is not only 
firm in itself but is also firmly affixed to the trees. A large 
Apple of this character is the Alfriston, which is in use from 
November till April, and is a very valuable kind. It does not 
usually produce a prodigious crop one year and little or no 
fruit the-next, but is a useful steady bearer. I have seldom 
found it to fail in producing a profitable supply of fruit. 

Another Apple which, in my opinion, deserves honourable 
mention as combining in a high degree ‘‘ beauty with utility ” 
is Beauty of Kent. It is in use from October to February, and 
it is as handsome as it is good for culinary purposes. On the 
Crab stock the tree grows very freely, sometimes vigorously; 
and on the Paradise stock in good soil the growth is sufiicient, 
and the crop of fruit is almost invariably good. In some dis- 
tricts I haye heard that trees on the last-named stock are 
prone t> canker, but I have never been troubled with that 
disease affecting this variety, but I have been rewarded with 
splendid fruit from ornamental pyramid trees. I have found 
the frait more highly coloured from the Paradise than the 
Crab stock; but on any stock and under any mode of culture 
—standards, pyramids, espaliers, and horizontal cordons—I 
consider Beauty of Kent to be one of the best of culinary 
Apples. It only fails when all others fail from the effects of 
severe spring frosts, to which, however, it is one of the last to 
succumb. Were I making an extensive plantation of Apples 
Ishould grow trees of this kind by the dozen, in confidence 
that the fruit would prove its worth in satisfying the public 
and myself. I commend this Apple to the notice of ‘“* Wiur- 
SHIRE Rector,” and all others whom it may concern, as being 
very valuable as a free bearer, also beautiful and good. 

Ihave one more Apple to bring to the notice of our friend 
as also combining ‘‘ beauty with utility”—namely, Cox’s 
Pomona. This is a splendid Apple, and excellent for culinary 
purposes. The tree bears freely in a small state, and its crop, 
either on cordons, bushes, or espaliers, is extremely handsome. 
It was raised I believe by Mr. Cox, of Cox’s Orange Pippin 
fame, and I cannot consider any garden complete which does 
not include these two sterling varieties in its collection. 

The few varieties named are outside the list requested- by 
‘*‘ WinTsHIRE Rector,” but they are good, and others are also 
good of the same season, a season above all others where dis- 
crimination is particularly necessary on account of the im- 
mense number of sorts which annually puzzle many who 
anticipate planting few or many trees. I should be glad to 
have other mid-season varieties of special merit pointed out, 
and, if time permits, I will on 2 future occasion give attention 
to the sorts which are ‘‘ best for the months of April, May, and 
June.’—A Mipuanp Cotnties FRuit-GROWER. 


WINTER SARRACENIAS. 


Tue different species of Sarracenia haye of late become 
better known and more interesting to cultivators and amateurs 
since their insectivorous propensities have been so prominently 
brought before the public by Darwin, Hooker, and others. 
Their principal value is, however, generally associated with 
this peculiarity and their curious side-saddle flowera in sum- 
mer. Few, even among plantsmen, have any idea or know- 
ledge of the marvellous leaf beauty of some of the species in 
winter when well grown. At the present moment the large 
purple pitchers of Sarracenia Drummondi and its white variety 


S. Drummondi alba, are among the most showy and striking 
objects in the conservatories at Glasnevin. Without seeing 
them and gazing on the beautifully painted transparencies— 
for such like are the spreading lids and upper portion of their 
singular leafy tubes—it can hardly be believed how showy 
they are when grown and developed as they are at Glasnevin, 
where the average height of the pitchers varies from 18 inches 
to 2 feet. 

If we are not mistaken, to Dr. Moore attaches the credit of 
being the first to effect a cross between species of this singular 
and very interesting genus. The parent plants he selected to 
manipulate with were S. Drummondi rubra and S. flava. The 
result was a truly grand cross, quite intermediate in aspect 
and character with its parents. Its peculiarities are that 
the coloured winter pitchers are not so bright as are those of 
S. Drummondi, but very different from those of S. flava. The 
latter, be it remembered, too, does not make winter pitchers ; 
whereas those on the hybrid at present are of quite recent 
growth, 2 feet or more high, and stout in proportion. It seems 
tous to be unquestionably the finest.— (Irish Farmers’ Gazette.) 


ANCHUSA CAPENSIS (tHe Care ALKANET). 


I RECEIVED through the courtesy of Messrs. Carter & Co. of 
High Holborn this spring some seeds for trial, and amongst 
them was this, which promises to be a most useful addition to 
our perennial plants. It is vigorous-growing, but notrampant. 
with lovely blue Forget-me-not-like flowers, and has bloomed 
continuously from May to the present time, the flowering 
shoots being cut off as they decayed. I presume it is hardy, 
for it has not been in the least affected by the sharp frosts we 
have had ; if so, it will be a real acquisition.—D., Deal. 


THE OLD MARKET GARDENS axyp NURSERIES 
OF LONDON.—No. 13. 


A writer in a popular journal has lately commented upon 
the partiality for floral adornment which prevails in the dis- 
tricts he calls Tyburnia and Westburnia. I do not know 
whether there is anything in the appearance of these districts 
which entitles them to be regarded as exceptional, for it is 
satisfactory to find a taste for flowers is tolerably general in 
our London suburbs. In St. John’s Wood, adjacent to the 
above-mentioned places, flowers are also much the fashion ; 
and if we are to credit the axiom that wherever people are ir- 
terested in the culture of flowers they cannot be irreclaimably 
bad, this much-scandalised district may not deserve all the 
censure that is applied to it. Like a well-Enown western 
suburb, St. John’s Wood has a bad name, yet there cannot be 
a doubt that there are hosts of persons of good repute living 
in it, nor can you by any contrivance exclude queer folks from 
a locality. Evidently, however, the trade of florist is a good 
one in Paddington and St. Jokn’s Wood, though only a small 
proportion of the plants sold there are grown on the spot. 
The district was not one remarkable for its nurseries in the 
reign of George III., when other districts, such as Chelsea, 
had flourishing establishments, and the reason was the scarcity 
of residents in the neighbourhood likely to be purchasers cf 
plants. When Nightingale. wrote his history of London in 
1815 he notified the fact that Paddington was beginning to 
increase in size, though it grew slowly in importance, since the 
houses built were chiefly of a mean sort; and an account of 
Paddington written twenty years earlier informs us that of 
about 1200 acres of ground belonging to the parish, only eighty- 
four were under cultivation, and as we know houses were 
scarce then, the rest was doubtless used for pasturage. 

Going back a good many years we find evidence that a good 
deal of this part of north London was woodland, though the- 
precise date when it was cleared is not determinable. Hyde 
Park to the south was a portion of the same forest or wood, a 
curious reminiscence of which is extant in what poor Tom 
Hood the older calls ‘‘ that bare wood St. John’s.” There 
was, after some clearance had been made, a wood which was 
the property of the Knights of St. John, and as they had also 
another wood at Highbury named “Little St. John’s Wood,’” 
some slight confusion has arisen. Thesoil here, though clayey, 
yielded less water than the land farther west, where the cha- 
racter of the ground is shown by such appellations as Kilburn, 
Tyburn, Westbourne, and Bayswater. By degrees St. John’s 
Wood was cleared of its ‘timber, a few trees, chiefly Elms, only 
remaining to tell the story of other days, and cows fed here 
peaceably, as in the adjacent districts of Paddington. A proof 
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of the presence of many cattle is furnished by Lyson’s remark, 
that the ground was much of it ‘‘factitious’’ from the manure 
that had accumulated. Some of the farmers probably grew a 
few vegetables for the London market in the Paddington fields 
as far back as 1800; and from an “old inhabitant,’’ whom ad- 
verse circumstances have brought to the level of a crossing- 
sweeper, I aminformed that there were several ‘‘ big orchards ” 
at St. John’s Wood and Maida Hill, which were to be seen 
some thirty years since, the trees, it may be presumed, planted 
early in this century, when London received most of its fruit 
from its immediate neighbourhood. Neither in Bayswater nor 
in St. John’s Wood were there nurserymen known to fame in 
those times when the Dutch gardeners gave an impetus to 
flower-culture, though it is likely, had there been such, the 
district would scarcely have retained them for any length of 
time. 

Local historians are mostly eloquent about the beauties of 
the mansion and grounds known as Westbourne Place, with a 
history reaching back to the days of Henry VI., but dating 
their beauty from their acquisition by Jukes Coulson a century 
since, who obtained the services of some of the best gardeners 
of that day. As his name, however, is not associated with the 
progress of horticulture it would appear that he did little more 
than render his grounds attractive to the eye. Still more re- 
nowned, though with a dubious fame, was Sir John Hill, a 
near neighbour of the owner of Westbourne Place and a 
medico-botanical quack, who had a following of credulous ad- 
mirers. His books and pamphlets are never read now, save 
by those who may be studying the history of one who was half 
crazy, half a charlatan; and it is only needful to notice him 
here because he had a kind of nursery at Bayswater, in which 
he cultivated plants for his decoctions and distillations. If he 
had lived in this age he might have advertised freely, and so 
secured a good income from his ‘‘ Water-dock Essence” and 
‘Balsam of Honey;’’ but his repute speedily declined, and 
his medical garden was turned into a tea garden, becoming a 
popular resort for some years. As we are told that he selected 
the locality because it was peculiarly fitted for the culture of 
aquatic plants, it could not have besn a very healthful spot, 
and probably_where Hill once professed to cure diseases people 
afterwards caught agueand rheumatism. Onland now covered 
with splendid mansions, and in proximity to Kensington Gar- 
dens, looking over the Uxbridge Road, there was a small 
market garden extant, if I remember aright, about twenty 
years ago or less. It was, I think, situated on the slope of the 
rising ground called Craven Hill, and where, according to a 
generally received belief, Har] Craven set apart land for the 
burial of any future victims of the plague. Eligible as the 
place was for a market garden, it was so much more eligible 
for the builder that it was soon seized upon when Bayswater 
grew with rapid strides after the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

At the time numerous coaches ran along the Edgware Road 
the Pine Apple Nursery of the Messrs. Henderson would be a 
matter of remark, indicating that Maida Hill was reached, and 
that Kilburn was not far distant. There is, I presume, no 
doubt that it received the name it still bears from the fact that 
the Pine Apple was grown here successfully and largely also, 
but the establishment was not the one to which belongs the 
credit of having initiated the culture of this fruit. It was in 
the garden of Sir M. Decher at Richmond, Surrey, that the 
first English Pines were produced in 1718. Subsequently the 
London nurserymen made sundry improvements in the mode 
of culture, and even grew Pines freely in the open air with 
certain precautions. But as the atmosphere of the metropolis 
became more smoky it was necessarily unfavourable for a plant 
which Loudon asserts needs above all things free ventilation 
to its leaves both under glass and when exposed. The present 
proprietors of the Pine Apple Nursery are unable to give such 
particulars concerning it as would fix its date, but from the 
history of the neighbourhood generally it may be conjectured 
to be not more than forty years old. At one period, writes the 
author of Bohn’s ‘‘ Handbook to London,” this nursery was 
famous for its Heaths, and Vines were also paid much atten- 
tion to; subsequently it was in high repute for forced and 
yarious greenhouse plants ere it was surrounded by a number 
of rival establishments. Probably from the demand for their 
plants being so considerable the Messrs. Henderson were in- 
duced to acquire another piece of ground in the Wellington 
Road, St. John’s Wood, where they have produced many valu- 
able and curions plants, as recorded in a short descriptive 
paper published in this Journal a year or two ago. Following 
the Messrg. Henderson we haye the name of Weeks associated 
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with the nursery for a short period, but that name is better 
known in the regions of Chelsea. 

A brief mention must be made of Maida Vale on the London 
side of the Pine Apple Nursery, because there a little cluster 
of nurseries is observable; and if they are scarcely to be called 
“old,” they are memorable as, taken together, they form a 
pleasant reminder of bygone days when the Vale was rural, 
and also in such a suburb their existence may be but brief. 
First, moving northwards, we come upon the Clarendon Nar- 
sery, long occupied by the late Mr. Videon, from whom I might 
have obtained interesting information regarding the locality 
hadhe been living. His nursery, though moderate in size, was 
well planned out, but very probably, as a sale of the stock is 
pending, ere long the ground will be a prey to the builder. 
Adjoining is the nursery of Mr. McArthur, of less extent, and 
then we pass some private residences to come upon four more 
nurseries, Mr. Fairnington, who aspires to the dignity of being 
a landscape gardener as well as a nurseryman, having very 
suitably the largest plot of ground. The nurseries of Messrs. 
Titcomb, Fozard, and Pollett do not require anything to b3 
said about them beyond the observation that no effort seems 
to be spared to utilise space, so that the gardens are not avail- 
able, nor perhaps intended, for promenade. Also I was amused 
to perceive that there were growing within easy reach of by- 
passers, in so frequented a thoroughfare as the Edgware Road, 
Vegetable Marrows and other vegetables which might well 
prove tempting to the irrepressible London boy, who is seem- 
ingly better trusted in this district than in some others. 

There is another nursery not very far off, yet which is so 
situate that many persons might wander about St. John’s 
Wood and fail to discover it. This is in the Garden Road, a 
turning out of Grove Road, and is held (or was so until re- 
cently) by a Mrs. Ginn, who must be ranked therefore as a 
“nurserywoman.” My ‘ old inhabitant,” whose memory was 
better than his descriptive powers, recollected the ground, 
which was then covered with fruit trees principally, being par- 
tially cleared for the erection of greenhouses, &c., something 
like thirty years ago; and confirmatory of his date was a line 
of trees on the north side of the ground appearing of about 
that age, and evidently planted as a screen from the north 
winds. Since a good part of this nursery already lies waste 
and yields a plentiful crop of weeds, the remainder will pro- 
bably not be cultivated much longer, particularly as streets 
close by are shutting out the air and light. 

Crossing the Edgware Road and going in the direction of 
Paddington we come rather unexpectedly upon a largish open 
space in proximity to the Elgin and Portsdown Roads. It 
formerly belonged to Paddington farmers, who could scarcely 
be termed ‘‘ gardeners,’ though they sent some vegetables as 
well as milk to the London markets. Ona strip of this land 
are to be noticed a number of small carefully tended gardens, 
with quaintly contrived huts or sheds for the purpose of hold- 
ing tools, and here and there a home-made frame. These are 
allotment gardens, where working men spend time in wholesome 
employment which might otherwise ke dissipated in the public 
house, and this excellent movement ought to receive the hearty 
support of all of us, certainly of those who are on a larger 
scale occupied in horticulture.—C. 


STRAWBERRIES IN NOVEMBER—GARIBALDI. 


‘“Mr. Bennett, Rabley Gardens, Herts, sent a pot of 
Viscomtesse Héricart de Thury Strawberry, under the name of 
Garibaldi, full of fruit.’ That extract I make from your 
report of the Fruit Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and which is an authoritative ratification of rumours 
which have become somewhat common that Garibaldi is not 
a distinct variety. I saw the plant referred to above, which 
was bearing a good crop of nearly-ripe fruit, and I know that 
Mr. Bennett has been lately sending fine ripe Strawberries to 
Coyent Garden, and obtaining ‘‘ long prices ’’ for them. 

A Strawberry bearing so freely and ripening so well in the 
late autumn months is unquestionably an acquisition, and 
most gardeners would be justly proud of placing dishes of 
well-coloured fruit on their employers’ tables in October and 
November, and it is certain also that those Strawberries would 
be appreciated. It is valuable to know that Garibaldi will bear 
fruit freely thus late in the season, but still more valuable to 
find (if such be the fact) that Viscomtesse Héricart de Thury 
will do the same. Plants under the French name are to be 
found in most nurseries and gardens, but plants under the 
Italian name are not nearly so easily procurable. 
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My own opinion is, and I express it diffidently, that Gari- 


baldi is not the same as Viscomtesse Héricart de Thury. I. 


have grown them both side by side, and the former had, in 
my case, rounder foliage with shorter footstalks, alao shorter 
fruit stems and rounder fruit than the latter. Garibaldi, with 
me, was more compact ia habit than the ‘ Viscomtesse,” and 
although both produced fruit in the autumn, Garibaldi pro- 
duced it the more freely. 

I remember when visiting in Lincolnshire a few years ago 
admiring a wonderful border of Strawberries in the gardens of 
Blankney Hall. It was late in October, and the crop then ripe 
was almost if not quite as fine as crop3 usualiy are in July. 
Mr. Frisby gathered dishes regularly for dessert, and I think 
he told me he did so every year with tho same variety similarly 
treated. The plants which were fruiting so freely in the 
autumn had been forced in the spring and afterwards planted 
out in rich goil in a cool situation. I know that plants of 
Keens’ Seedling will occasionally produce fruit in the autumn 
after having been forced and planted out, and that more cer- 
tainly wiil Viscomtesse Héricart de Thury, but I have not 
found either of them so constant in this respect as Garibaldi. 
I do not now force Strawberries, but if I did I should rely on 
this variety as not only one of the earliest, but also—which is 
equally valuable—as being the latest Strawberry in cultivation. 

It would be useful to know if Mr. Frisby still grows Gari- 
baldi and if he considers it identical with Viscomtesse Héricart 
de Thury, also if Mr. Bennett is of the same opinion. A sgoli- 
tary plant in a pot is not sufficient to enable a decision to be 
arrived at; and although the members of the Fruit Committee 
may and doubtless have had practical experience with Straw- 
berries having these names and had proof that they were 
synonymous, yet that does not quite prove enough, for they 
may not have grown the veritable ‘‘Simon Pure,’ the true 
Garibaldi—A Retirep GARDENER. 


WEST'S ST. PETER’S GRAPE. 


® I wave often wondered why it is that this Grape is not more 
grown thanitis. I believe it will not be found in one vinery 
out of every hundred at the present day. It was always a 
favourite with me, and it is to my mind the most refreshing 
and agreeable Grape grown. It has, moreover, come under 
not only my own but many others’ observation, that invalids 
have decidedly preferred it to any other Grape, which is a 
good criterion of its highly refreshing and thirst-satisfying 
qualities. For this alone I contend that my favourite should 
be thought more of than it is, for I believe that half, and more 
than half, of the Grapes grown or kept aiter this season are 
eaten by invalids. It is well known that Lady Downe’s is 
very agreeable, and has a very refreshing quality about it; 
but its hard skin is oftentimes an objection to the invalid, 
while West’s St. Peter’s cannot be objected to on that score, for 
it has a very tender skin. I intend making a new plantation 
of it this year, and I hope those who have Vines to plant will 
bear this variety in mind, and I am convinced they will not 
regret having planted it. Of course it is not a sensational 
Grape, and can scarcely be called an exhibition Grape, but it 
is strictly an eating Grape, and above all an invalid’s Grape, 
and it will hold its own against all comers.—K. 


THOMAS ANDREW KNIGHT. 


Tus well-known pomologist and first President of the Royal 
Horticultural Society was the younger brother of Richard Payne 
Knight, the writer of many observations on ‘“ Taste.”’ They 
were the sons of the Rev. Thomas Knight of Wormsley Grange 
in Herefordshire, and where the subject of our notes was born 
on the 10th of October, 1758. 

“My father,” said Mr. Knight in a communication to us, 
“was a man of much learning and acquirements. Having 
great power of mind, and living in an extremely quiet and 
sequestered spot, he was supposed by his ignorant neighbours, 
in their language, ‘ to know everything.’”” He died at an ad- 
vanced age, when Mr. Knight was an infant, and as evidence 
of the respect his knowledge obtained him, whenever in child- 
hood his son sought for information upon any unusual subject, 
he was told ‘‘that his father would have answered him, but 
that nobody now could.” ‘‘ Being born in the midst of orchards 
IT was early led,” continues this distinguished horticulturist, 
‘to ask whence the varieties of fruit I saw came, and how 
they were produced. I could obtain no satisfactory answer, 
and was thence first led to commence experiments, in which 


through along life of scaresly interrupted health I hava par- 
severed, and probably shall parsevera as long ai I possaaa the 
power.” The ‘Athone1m” epitomised as follows tho chief 
of his scientific services. 

When young Mr. Knizht’s educatioa was so much noglected 
that when, at the ago of ning years, ha was sent to school at 
Ludlow, he was searcely able todo mora than read. Bat the 
days of his childhood had not basen passed without employ- 
ment. He had a great turn for tha observation of natural 
phenomena, and having been left to occupy himself in the 
country in what way ho pleased, he had already formed a closa 
practical acquaintances with such plants and animals as Here- 
fordshire could furnish. Eventually he graduated at Baliol 
College, Oxford, and subsequently occupied himself with re- 
searches into various points of vegetable and animal physiology. 
One of the most remarkable of his early investigations was 
contained in a paper read before the Royal Society in 1795 
upon the inheritances of disease among fruit trees, and upon 
the propagation of debility by grafting. The county of Here- 
ford had long been celebrated for the produce of its orchards, 
and the cider made therefrom was in high esteem; but towards 


Fig. 64.—Mr. T. A. Knight. 


the latter part of the last century the trees of the most es- 
teemed sorts, which had been eulogised by the county poet 
Philips, became gradually less productive, their vitality being 
nearly exhausted. Still the old practice of grafting young 
stocks with the debilitated shoots of these trees generally pre- 
vailed, till Mr. Kaight, after a long course of interesting ex- 
periments, satisfied himself that there is no renewal of vitality 
by the process of grafting, but merely a continuation of de- 
clining life, and that young grafted stocks soon became as 
much diseased as the old parent trees. He then commenced a 
course of experiments by fertilising the blossoms of some hardy 
Crabs or Apples with the pollen taken from the flowers of the 
most celebrated dessert and cider fruits, and sowing the seeds 
thus artificially impregnated. From that time Mr. Knight 
was looked up to in this country as a vegetable physiologist of 
a high order, a character which he ably sustained by various 
experimental researches into vegetable fecundation, the ascent 
and descent of sap in trees, the phenomena of germination, 
the influence of light upon leaves, and a variety of similar 
subjects. In 1797 he published a small work called “A 
Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and Pear, and of the 
Manufacture of Cider and Perry;” in which he recommends 
raising new kinds from seed, and suiting the sorts produced 
to the peculiarities of soil and climate, which are found to have 
so great an influence on the quality of cider. Mr. Knight did 
not confine his experiments to the improvement of the Apple 
only, but he raised many Pears most valuable for the dessert, 
and so hardy as not to require the warmth and shelter of 
walls, and consequently capable of being cultivated by every 
farmer and cottager in the country. His seedling Plums, 
Strawberries, Nectarines, and Potatoes are also of great value, 
and an important addition to the luxuries and necessaries 
of life. 

The great object of this distinguished man seems to have 
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been in all cases utility. It was chiefly to questions which 
ho thought likely to lead to important practical results that 
his attention was directed, and the numerous papers commu- 
nicated by him to the Transastions of the Horticultural So- 
ciety, in the chair of which he succeeded his friend Sir Joseph 
Banks, have all this distinguishing feature. No one who has 
traced the progress of horticultural skill for the last twenty 
or thirty years can be ignorant that it is mainly due to the 
writings and practice of Mr.. Knight; he was probably the best 
practical gardener of his day. It is, however, not a little 
remarkable that with so very extensive a knowledge of the 
facts of vegetable physiology, he should have been so unfortu- 
nate, as he certainly was, in many of his explanations of them. 
This srose no doubt from his unacquaintance with vegetable 
anatomy, and consequently with the minute means by which 
Nature brings about her results in organised matter. Mr. 
Knight’s experiments were not confined to vegetable physiology. 
He was @ close observer of the habits of animals, and one of 
his last communications to the Royal Society was on the 
subject of animal instinct. At a late period of his life he algo 
made some attempts to improve the breed of draught horses, 
by crossing the large London dray horge with the strong and 
compact Norwegian mare, the result of which was not ascer- 
tained at the time of his death, but was expected, from the 
appearance of the colts, to be attended with success. He 
died in London on the 11th of May, 1838, in the eightieth 
year of his age. - 


APPLES. 


I wivE in an Apple-growing county, Devonshire, and can 
truly say if you go to a grower he often gives his trees some 
high-sounding name, while what you buy turns out worthless. 
As a man cannot expect to plant often during a lifetime, this 
carelessness about names and kinds is much to be regretted. 

Some Apples in our older orchards excel the new kinds 
which are much cried up. Among them are the Priory, the 
Buftcoat, the Onion Apple, and others. Truth in names and 
kinds seems to be a desideratum. It seems to me the Apple, 
as being among the best-flavoured as well as nutritious of 
fruits, is welk deserving notice; and as the food question gaing 
ground I should not be surprised to see this fruit take an im- 
portant position.—T. 


ROSES ON A NORTH BORDER—CUTTINGS. 


I sHovunp certainly advise ‘“‘ St. Hpmunp”’ to transplant his 
© own-root Roses ” from the north border where they at present 
are to a more genial soil with a sheltered aspect, say south or 
east; if he has not a wall some sort of fence or shelter should 
be made to protect them. This is by far the best time for 
transplanting, as the Rose trees become half established before 
severe weather sets in. I should plant them in rows about 
15 inches apart. 

Certainly no other kind of plant should ever be suffered to 
grow near dwarf Roses. I should not recommend him to take 
his two Tea Roses indoors for the winter. I do not at all ap- 
prove of moving Teas more than is absolutely necessary. Per- 
haps his soil is too heavy for Teas. If so he had better lift 
them and place a compost of turfy loam and old hotbed ma- 
nure on the bed that he means to fill with Teas, prune the 
roots, and plant with care. If these two Teas are on the Briar 
he must be careful not to plant them too deep. Souvenir d’un 
Ami is a capital grower here, but I know nothing of Madame 
Falcot, except that her eyes are exceedingly large and that 
she is perfectly worthless as an exhibition Rose, but her buds 
are most valuable for bouquets or button-hole flowers. 

In reply to “Ins” about ‘ putting in Manetti” cuttings 
now, taken ‘‘ from standards budded in August,’ I never heard 
of a Manetti cutting from a standard Rose, and so cannot 
possibly advise. A standard Manetti is like a Cornish chough, 
a thing I have never geen. With regard to cutting-back late- 
budded Roses close to the bud I think ‘‘ Iris” is wrong. He 
should leave about 3 inches above the bud until the spring. 
If he does not do this the frost will possibly injure the bud. 
—Wvrup Savace. 


AMERICAN BLACKBERRIES. 


Havine brought these to the notice of our readers, and 
having some inguiries relative to their culture, we extract the 
following from ‘‘ The American Horticulturist.:’,—The longer 
Blackberry canes are unpruned the shorter will be the laterals 


and the smaller the fruit. T'o obtain the largest-size berries, 
and the largest quantity too, cut back the leading canes to 
not exceeding 4 feet in longth, and shorten-in also the lateral 
branches. In Jaly the young wood, which by that time has 
grown over the tops of the old bearing canes, should be clipped, 
especially the lateral branches. This will have a very good 
effect on the following year’s crop. 


DIOSPYROS KAKI. 


Tux generic name affirms that it ie a fruit fit for the gods, 
which is more than the usual exaggeration, for althougb:its 
bright yellow colour is showy, if is not so good in flavour as a 
moderate Plum. 

The tree is of middling size, and a native of Japan. Mr. 
G. F. Wilson has obliged us by writing as follows :-— 

“We bought a few plants of Diospyros Kaki at a sale. Two 
have thriven ; one bore fruit this year for the first time. A 
visitor who had lived long in Japan told me that the fruit was 
esteemed there, and that if the plant was allowed to carry too 
much the fruit would almost all fall before ripening. It seams 


meen 


Fig. 65.—Diospyvos Kaki. 


a prolific bearer; after considerable thinning our small tree 
in a pot in the orchard house bore eleven fruit. As to the 
edible qualities of our particular spscies grown in this country 
I do not think anyone would wish to taste twice; without 
being bitter the fruit is intensely astringent. I have seen a 
number of friends at table twisting their mouths as if they 
had swallowed a lump of tannin. I should not be surprised 
if the fruit is found to contain a new valuable astringent 
principle. A friend to whom I mentioned this, and who has 
lived long in Australia, said they obtained there an extract from 
the Gum Tree used as a specific in diarrhea.” 


ROMNEYA COULTERI. 


We have been gratified this week by seeing at Glasnevin 
the first flowers expand of the singular Californian Papaver- 
aceous plant, Romneya Coulteri. This is, for several reasons, 
avery remarkable plant; and for none more so than for its 
departure from the typical characters of plants belonging to 
the order Papaveracem, a near approach to those of Nym- 
pheaces on the one hand, and Sarraceniacem on the other, 
thus, as it were, forming a sort of intermediate or connecting 
link between those three natural orders. 

Romneya Coulteri is a strong-growing, much-blanching 
plant, with pinnatifidly lobed glaucous foliage. The flowers are 
large, nearly equalling in size those of the white Water Lily; 
colour pure white. Hach flower is composed of three sepals 
and six petals, the latter alternating with each other. The 
stamens are very numerous; anthers golden yellow. The 
ovary, which is nearly sessile, is dark-coloured at the base, and 
internally is divided into several distinct compartments, the 
ovules, or young seeds, being spread over the entire surface of - 
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the dissepiments. This must, no doubt, be a very showy 
plant in its own country, as it is apparently very floriferous; 
but it is doubtful if it will be so valuable in these isles, when 
the summer heat is not sufficiently powerful for perfecting its 
growth and fully developing its flowers before our early autumn 
chills affect it. The plant which has just opened its first 
flowers in the open border at Glasnevin, and is somewhere 
about 4 feet high and 3 feet through, with numerous lateral 
branches, each, as well as the terminal branches, bearing a 
flower bud at the point, was received by Dr. Moore only last 
March, and then, we believe, 2 mere cutting. From this it 
will be perceived it is a vigorous free grower. The flower that 
has expanded is the one on the main siem, but it appears to 
be doubtful, owing to the lateness of the season, if those on 
the laterals will follow suit. The decorative value of this plant 
for the mixed border will not be rightly tested until the 
coming year, when if can be seen if, with the aid of the slight 
protection which Dr. Moore contemplates, it will be sufficiently 
bardy to stand our winters, and, with an early start, be able 
to reach the flowering period while the sun is still powerful. 
If so, it will be a valuable acquisition. 

We have felt constrained to go more into particulars with 
regard to this plant than we otherwise would by reason of it 
being so identified with three very distinguished Irishmen. 
It was first described and the genus founded by the late Dr. 
Harvey, Professor of Botany in Trinity College, Dublin. The 
generic name commemorates one of the most gifted of our 
countrymen—namely, Dr. Romney Robinson of Armagh, whose 
fame is world-wide; and the specific name that of the late Dr. 
Coulter, also a professor in our University, and well-known in 
all the scientific circles of Europe for his botanical attain- 
ments, and after whom tke leguminous genus Coulteria is 
named. It was he, too, who, during a lengthened residezce 
in Peru, made Cacti a special study, and sent thence to 
the University Botanic Garden the largest collection of these 
singular plants ever sent by one man to Europe. — (Irish 
Farmers’ Gazette.) 


HARDY ANNUALS. 


I exporsE what ‘‘H. 8.” says on page 401 respecting hardy 
annuals for spring flowering, but I think that he is in error 
when entertaining the idea that our pets are only cared for in 
large establishments. They are growing in favour, and I ex- 
pect they will continue todoso. Tothose ‘‘H.S.’’ enumerates 
I add Collinsia grandiflora, for in the spring this lovely flower 
will vie with any other spring-flowering annual. C. bicolor 
does us good service, too, in bed and border; tho plants are in 
their places now. Gilia tricolor stands well through the winter, 
and flowers early. Nemophila insignis is a useful plant for early 
spring work. Limnanthes Douglasi is one of the hardiest of 
the annuals, and is a fine plant when wellgrown. Sphzrogyne 
speciosa should have a place in all spring gardens. Linaria 
bipartita does us good service as a hardy annual in the spring, 
but in my estimation Veronica syriaca eclipses them all. I 
set this down as the gem of gems for early spring work, and 
no kind of weather appears to affect it. 

These annuals cannot be had without labour, but it is 
pleasant labour to prepare for cheerful spring. To grow them 
well they require sowing the latter end of August. When 
teady they should be pricked out, and subsequently be moved 
with balls into their winter quarters as early in October as 
possible. I find it good practice in very severe weather to 
stick a few evergreen branches among them, taking away the 
branches when the severity of the weather is past, and on dry 
days stirring the surface of the ground among the plants is 
very beneficial—A Lover or Harpy ANNUALS. 


PORTRAITS or PLANTS, FLOWERS, anv FRUITS. 


AntHvRiumM Baxert.—* The vast genus Anthurium contains 
upwards of 180 species (as enumerated by Schott in his ‘ Pro- 
dromus’), all natives of tropical America, and of which between 
fifty and sixty were known to that author in a living state, 
chiefly from specimens grown in the rich collection at the Im- 
perial Palace of Schcenbrun (Vienna), and obtained principally 
by himself. At Kew, which is also rich in tropical Aroids, 
nearly one hundred species of this genus are vow in cultiva- 
tion, forming one of the principal ornaments of the Aroid 
house, where, for number of species, beauty and variety of 
form of foliage, they dispute the palm with the Philodendrons. 
They are plants easy of cultivation if supplied with shade, 


moisture, and a high temperature, and being remarkably free 
from insect pests they are well adapted for stove culture. 

“A, Bakeri was imported from Costa Rica by Mr. Bull, who 
presented it to the Royal Gardens, where it flowered first in 
June, 1872.”—(Bot. Wag., t. 6261.) 

MAsDEYALLIA I0NocHARIS.—‘‘ M. ionocharis is one of the 
smaller spscies of the genus, and is remarkable for the bright 
colouring of the flowers that are abundantly produced in 
autumn. It was made known by Dr. Reichenbach, who pub- 
lished it from specimens discovered by Mr. Davis in Peru, and 
flowered by Messrs. Veitch in the Royal Exotic Nurseries, to 
whom the Royal Gardens are indebted for the specimens here 
figured, which flowered in September, 1875.”—(Ibid., t. 6262.) 

LIBERTIA PANICULATA.—"' A yery elegant and free-flowering 
greenhouse plant, which has been long cultivated at Kew, 
having been reised from New South Wales seeds. It flowers 
early in spring. The genus to which it belongs is confined to 
Australia, New Zealand, and extra-iropical South America, 
and contains only three or four species; it is thus one of 
several instances of a close botanical relationship between 
these distant countries.”—(IDid., t. 6263.) 

FRITILLARIA RECURYA.—‘ In colour this is the finest of all 
the Fritillaries, the red being as bright as that of a Lily, 
and intermixed, especially in the inside of the flower, with 
bright yellow. Itis a native of California, and belongs to the 
small group of Fritillaries with Lily-like bulbs. It was first 
deccribed by Mr. Bentham from specimens gathered in 1848 
by Hartweg on the mountains of Sacramento, and has since 
been collected by Fremont, Jeffrey, and many others. We first 
received specimens cultivated in Europe from Max Leichitlin, 
Esq., in 1870. Our stock at Kew was received in 1875 from 
Mr. Sargent of the Botanic Gardens at Harvard. In England it 
flowers early in May, or at the latter part of Avril.”—(lbid., 
t. 6264.) 

OponToGLossuM L=vE.—‘'One of the earliest introduced 
species of the genus, having been sent to England from Gua- 
temala by both Mr. Skinner and Hartweg, and having flowered 
in the Horticultural Society’s Gardens early in 1842. O. leve 
has flowered at Kew repeatedly; for the first time in June, 
1864, from plants imported from Guatemala. It is very fra- 
grant.’’—(Ibid., t. 6265.) : 

NectarinE—<Albert Victor.—‘‘ We are indebted to Mr. Cole- 
man, gardener to the Harl Somers, at Hastnor Castle near 
Ledbury, for the specimen of this remarkably fine Nectarine. 
No man has shown himself more worthy of being listened to 
when speaking of fruits and fruit-culture than Mr. Coleman, 
and that he entertains a very high opinion of this Nectarine, 
the following note, which he has kindly communicated to ac- 
company the figure, wil show :— 

‘‘«This fine variety, raised by Mr. Rivers, is well worthy of 
general cultivation. I have fruited it four years, and find it is 
a good grower, a free setter, and swells its fruit to a large size. 
In point of ripening, it comes in a few days later than Hlruge, 
and hangs a long time after it is ripe, when the flavour, always 
good, becomes delicious. Planted out and trained under glass 
or against a wall, I am of opinion that this will become one of 
the finest Nectarines in cultivation, fit for the choicest dessert, 
and indispensable to the exhibitor.—W. C.’” 

“‘This grand variety appears to have been raised by Mr. 
Rivers from the Prince of Wales Nectarine, and is a large and 
handsome fruit, belonging to the group with small flowers and 
round glands.”’—(Flor. and Pom., 3 8.,ix., 241.) — 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Ar the annual meeting of the members of the DarnincTon 
GaRDENERS’ Institute the Secretary read the following re- 
port, which was adopted :—In presenting the third annual re- 
port of the Gardeners’ Institute, the Committee congratulate 
the subscribers on a satisfactory increase in their number, and 
also in their income, though owing to the expenses incurred in 
the removal of the Institute to more convenient premises they 
are unable to report any balance in hand. They are glad, 
however, to report that the subscriptions have fully covered 
expenses. Papers have been read by the following gentle- 
men :—Mr. Richardson, ‘‘ What to Read and How to Read It;” 
Mr. Wrather, ‘“ The Cultivation of the Rose;” Mr. Wand, 
“Tricolor Geraniums;” Mr. Casson, ‘‘ Fumigation;” Mr. 
Shaw, ‘The Strawberry;’? Mr. Barrell, ‘‘The Gladioli;” 
Rey. C. King, ‘‘ The Leaf—botanically, &c.;’? Mr. Helier, 
“Stage Pelargoniums ;’’ Mr. Casson, ‘‘ The Flow of the Sap.” 
The Committee are glad to report that those readings haye 
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been numerously attended and much appreciated, and the 
cordial thanks of the Institute are due to the gentlemen named 
for their kindness, and they express a hope that those readings 
may continue. They algo report and gratefully acknowledge 
the gift of a valuable microscope from Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P. 
Twenty-one meetings for the inspection and naming of fruits 
and flowers have been held, and those meetings have been 
useful, interesting, and instructive. A sub-committee have 
during the summer season held several open-air concerts, 
through the kind permission of the owners, in the grounds of 
West Lodge, Polam, and Woodlands. The balance sheet 
showed the receipts and expenditure amounted to £61 6s. 11d. 


—— Tue Crystal Palace Company are announcing as a pro- 
minent attraction their collection of CurysANTHEMUMS now 
arranged in the central transept. The display is an excellent 
one, and is deservedly admired by large numbers of visitors. 
The plants are arranged in front of the orchestra, and occupy 
a space of 50 yards in length by 4 to 6 feet in breadth. They 
vary from 3 to 8 feet in height, and are composed of the best 
of the large-flowering and Pompon varieties. They are in 
excellent health, having good foliage and many “ exhibition” 
blooms. Especially fine are White Globe, Empress of India, 
Aurea Multiflora, Dr. Sharpe ,Golden Beverley, Mrs. G. Rundle, 
Pink Perfection, Prince of Anemones, Jardin des Plantes; and 
attractive by their rich colours are Cardinal Wiseman, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Progne. The most noteworthy of the Pompons 
is Model of Perfection.- The exhibition will continue for some 
time longer, Mr. Thompson having hundreds of plants in 
reserve in one of the corridors. It is the best display of its 
kind that has been seen in the building. 


We have recently seen with what good reason Mr. 
Luckhurst occasionally refers to the profitable nature of EsPA- 
LIER FRUIT TBEES. His father has for a term of about forty 
years been gardener at The Mote, near Maidstone, the estate 
of Lord Romney, but now in the occupation of Lady Howard 
de Walden. ‘The trees which Mr. Luckhurst, sen., planted 
in that garden thirty years ago are now remarkable “ hedges,” 
fringing the walks of the fine kitchen garden, and even during 
the present season the crops of fruit produced by these trees 
have been very good. The espaliers are about 5 feet high and 
are nearly ‘self-supporting ’—that is, only a stake here and 
there is required to support the branches. They are not 
formally trained horizontal cordons, but in reality are hedges 
of Apple trees bristling with spurs and producing annually 
superior fruit—such crops as no other system of culture could 
produce on the same limited space, and with the same small 
outlay in labour which is necessary to keep the trees in order. 


Wits’s Nursery at ANERLEY resembles the Belgian plant 
manufactories. By rapid propagation Mr. Bause has crowded 
the several houses with new and valuable plants, the Dracenas 
alone numbering about ten thousand. Another extensive 
batch of seedlings has just been pricked out in a hundred pans 
each containing about a hundred plants. The beautiful Yucca 
filamentosa variegata continues to be increased in the same 
successful manner that has been previously noticad. Ferns 
are raised from spores apparently as freely as are Mustard 
and Cress from seeds. Pitcher-plants are numerous and fine. 
Anuthuriums, not only A. Scherzerianum but A. crystallinum, 
are growing from seeds like Radishes, and Lapagerias are being 
struck from cuttings in large batches. Altogether the nursery 
is in capital order, and possesses many features of interest to 
propagators and those identified with the increase and culti- 
vation of new and popular plants. 

—— Aw American writer informs us that WRAPPING THE 
STEMS OF TREES for an inch or two below the ground to a foot 
or two above with coarse brown paper, bass bark, or old sacks 
of any kind, after which smearing the outside with coal tar, 
will prevent the depredations of rabbits, mice, and similar 
vermin. 


—— A puant of the greatest value for winter decoration is 
LASIANDRA MACRANTHA FLORIBUNDA. It is a dwarf form of 
L. macrantha, and was found in Brazil by the late Dr. See- 
man. The great usefulness of this plant is, that it produces 
its splendid violet-blue flowers in profusion when in quite a 
small state—that is, cuttings struck in the spring form plants 
which flower freely during the following winter. We have 
recently noticed plants about 6 inches high and growing in 
5-inch pots, each plant showing six to twelve flowers. These 
plants were grown in frames during the summer, and will 
shortly be worthy of being associated with dwarf Poinsettias, and 
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it will not be easy to determine which are the most effective, 
the brilliant scarlet bracts of the one, or the large rich violet 
flowers of the other. This dwarf Lasiandra is recommended 
as meriting extensive cultivation. 


—— OnE of the sweetest of Orchids is BURLINGTONIA FRA- 
GRANS; its perfume may be described as that of May blossom 
intensified. This plant was recently flowering—indeed, it ap- 
pears to be almost always in flower—in the collection of Mr. 
Bull at Chelsea. The plant is growing on a block, and its 
pendulous racemes of delicate blush-tinted flowers are very 
attractive. It is a most enjoyable Orchid, and worthy of a 
place in all collections of stove plants. 


WE are informed that the Roran Horricunturan So- 
ciety oF IRELAND’s winter Show, which was held on the 9th 
inst., was an excellent one. The principal feature was the 
Grapes exhibited by Mr. Roberts, gardener to the Countess of 
Charleville. The variety was Gros Guillaume, three bunches 
weighed in the aggregate 45lbs. The weight of the largest 
bunch was over 16 lbs., the other two weighing 15lbs. and 
14 Ibs. respectively. Each bunch was well finished, and they 
were altogether most praiseworthy examples of cultural skill. 


AutHoucH the system of growing WATERCRESSES BR 
Pors has been frequently mentioned, that mode of culture is 
not by any means generally adopted. Yet nothing can be more 
easy of being carried out, and a supply of sweet and quickly 
grown ‘ Creases’’ may be had throughout the winter by ali 
who will pot a few plants and place them in any heated struc- 
ture. The roots should be placed closely together in 6-inch 
pots, using rich soil and potting lightly. The potsshould then 
be placed in deep saucers of water on a shelf in any moderately 
heated structure. We have lately seen some productive pots 
of Watercresses at Munster House, Fulham, and Mr. Pithers 
the gardener, spoke in high terms of the simplicity and useful- 
ness of this mode of culture. 


— WE have to-day (November 14th) seen a further supply 
of STRAWBERRIES from Rabley. The fruit was perfectly ripe, 
medium-sized, and well coloured. The plants producing this 
fruit were forced last year, and afterwards planted in the open 
ground: on showing trusses in the autumn the plants were 
again potted, and two hundred of them are now in full bear- 
ing, and very valuable. 

—— WE owitted to notice in our report of the last meeting 
of the Fruit and Floral Committees that a gold medal was 
recommended to be given to Mr. Ollerhead for Orchids, and a 
similar award to Mr. Ross, Welford Park, Newbury, for four 
Smooth-leaved Cayenne Pine Apples weighing respectively 
7 lbs. 44 ozs., 8 lbs. 5 ozs., 9 lbs. 24 ozs., and 10 lbs. 54 ozs. 
The suckers which produced these fruits were potted in 6-inch 
pots in June, 1875, and shifted into 11-inch pots in April, 1876. 
Mr. Jupp, late of Oxton Hall Gardens, has been ap- 
pointed gardener to the Earl of Warwick, Warwick Castle. 
Mr. Phipps, late of Ingestrie Hall, succeeds Mr. Scammell at 
Bowood ; and Mr.'Edwards, late Superintendent at the Regent’s 
Park, is succeeded by Mr. Brown from Hampton Court. 


Mr. G. Dawson, after alluding in the Irish Farmers’ 
Gazette to the annoyance caused by sLucs in nibbling Mush- 
rooms when in a small state, writes, that ‘‘ about 2 inches 
thick of the roughest sawdust to be had, put all over the 
beds, proved the best protective we ever tried both sgainst 
woodlice and slugs. Neither of them likes to travel over dry 
sawdust. And Mushrooms before fit for use, are sure to push 
up quite enough through the sawdust to let a person know 
where they are; indeed, they generally throw themselves right 
above the sawdust before they are of the size of a crown-piece- 
Should the beds require to be watered, it is best to clean the 
sawdust completely off, then water according to need; let the 
surface dry as much as possible before returning the covering, 
as the sawdust, to do good service, cannot be overdry.” 

—— THERE was again a very full attendance of members at 
the usual monthly dinner of the Horticunruran Cuvs at their 
clubhouse, 3, Adelphi Terrace, on the 8th inst. The Hon. 
and Rey. lL. T. Boscawen presided. Much interesting dis- 
cussion took place after dinner, especially in reference to the 
Royal Horticultural Society and Mr. G. F. Wilson’s efforts for 
its revival. Mr. W. Wood of Maresfield and Mr. Andrew 
Henderson of Pine Apple Place were elected members. The 
next dinner (which will be the anniversary) will be on De- 
cember 6th. 

— Mn. Appey sends the following corrected mode of com- 
pounding the INsEcTIcIDE which he recommended on page 401 
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as being fatal to insec’ life, and a valuable dressing for fruit 
trees:—‘‘ Take of soft.soap half a pound, to which add a wine- 
glassfal of spirits of turpentine, mixing thoroughly with the 
soft soap, forming a paste. Have ready boiling tobacco juice 
and add a little at a time, and stirring so as to incorporate the 
whole. If the whole of the tobacco juice can be added without 
the soft soap and spirits of turpentine being made to clot or 
curdle it will not afterwards become separated, and is ready for 
use at any temperatur3 below 120°. If, on the other hand, the 
tobacco juice causes the soft soap to be separated or refuses 
to combine with the tcbacco juice, clotting taking place, only 
add tobacco juice so as to render the separation complete. In 
some cases the soft soap and spirits of turpentine will not 
combine with more than a quart or less of tobacco juice. 
When the clotting takes place we have the quantity of tobacco 
juice required, and we make up the quantity short of halfa 
gallon with boiling water, thereby effecting a thorough com- 
bination of the ingredients.” 

—— WE are informed that at the GnuoucrsTERsHIRE Root, 
Fruit, AND Gran Socrery’s SHow there was an unexpectedly 
good collection of roots of excellent quality ; the fruit was fine, 
if not so specially remarkable as at some previous exhibitions. 
A small though exceedingly good collection of Grapes was sent 
by Earl Dacie and Mr. Gambier Parry; and the place was 
made bright and cheerfal by groups of Chrysanthemums and 
baskets of flowers and ornamental plants. The class for 
twelve of Wheeler’s Golden Melon Mangoids, for which special 
prizes of ten guineas were given, deservedly attracted much 
attention. All the specimens exhibited were large, heavy, 
clean, and wel!-shaped. 


—— Aw American writes as follows on DISSOLYING BONES :— 


I have a large water-tight hogshead standing outdoors near 
the kitchen. In the spring I cover the bottom about 6 inches 
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the same depth, and cover them entirely with unleached ashes. 
On these another layer of bones, then ashes, and 60 on till the 
hogshead is full. I leave it then exposed to the rains all 
summer and winter until the next spring. Then, on removing 
the contents of the hogshead, I find nearly all the bones 50 
soft that they will crumble to powder under a very slight 
pressure, and, mixed with the ashes and the soil, they give me 
a small pile of most valuable manure ready for immediate use. 
Any of the bones not sufficiently subdued I return to the 
hogshead again for another twelve months’ slumber. In this 
way I have had no difficulty in transforming all the bones I 
ean get into bone meal. I buy them directly from the butcher 
for the purpose of turning them thus into manure, and con- 
sider them the cheapest fertiliser I can obtain. 


—— Tue Cannousa TREE of Brazil appears to ba a vage- 
table of some value, and, if the half that is told of it is true it 
should be cultivated wherever it can bo made to thrive. It is 
a species of Palm, and flourishes without culture at Bahia, 
Rio Grand do Norte, and other well-kuown localities, resists 
drought, and always appears green and luxuriant. Its roots 
possess properties similar to those of the Sarsaparilla. The 
trunk furnishes a superior fibre. When ths tree is young it 
yields wine, vinegar, a saccharine matter, and a species of 
gum closely resembling sago. Its wood is excellently suited 
for the manufacture of musical instruments, as well aa for 
tubes and conduits for water. The pulp of the fruit is very 
palatable, and the oily nut roasted and pulverised is a good 
substitute for coffee. The trunk also yields a flour similar to 
maizena. With the straw, hats, brooms, aud baskets are 
made, and over half a million dollars’ worth of it is exported 
to England yearly. Lastly, a wax used in the manufacture of 
candles is extracted from the leaves. : 


—— Tue late Mr. Epwarp Gzorcz HexpErson, whose death 
was announced in our last issue, was the eldest son of Andrew 
Henderson, the founder of the Pine-Apple Nursery. Mr. E.G. 
Henderson at the beginning of the present century commenced 
business on his own account at the nurseries in Edgware Road, 
known as Vire Place. In those days fruit-growing not being 
nearly so extensively carried out in private places as at the 
present time, both Pine-Apple Place and Vine Place Nurseries 
were, in addition to the culture of popular plants, sreatly de- 
voted to the culture of fruit, which was supplied in large 
quantities to the nobility and gentry in and around London; 
but it was a well-known fact that the Pine-Apple Nursery 
produced the best Grapes and the Vine Placs Nursery the best 
Pine Apples. About forty years ago he left the Vine Place 
Nursery and removed to the Wellington Road, at which esta- 


blishment he continued to cultivate an extensive and varied 
collection of plants until about twelve years ago, when he 
retired from taking an active part in the business. 


WE regret to announce that Mr. Tuomas Paterson 
died on the 12th inst. at the Royal Horticultural Gardens, 
Chiswick. He was forty-two years of age. 

NovwiTHSTANDING all researches and efforts, says the 
Annales Industrielles, the terrible insect PHYLLOXERA continues 
and extends its ravages daily. All our Vines are now menaced 
with an invasion by it. Ascending by the valley of the Rhone, 
it is now on the point of reaching our large vineyards of Bur- 
gundy; and in the west, having invaded the whole valley of 
ia Garonne, Le Bordelais, Les Charentes, it has suddenly 
made its appearance even in the Loiret, in the heart of the 
magnificent nurs:ries which are the fortune of the environs of 
Orleans. I is not (this writer continues) that we have not 
numerous means for destroying it, and we have no fear for the 
vineyards that produca the better Vines of France; their value 
is sufficient to mse the expense of suitable treatment. What 
we are far from possessing yet is a treatment economical 
enough to be applied to the Vines of less value, which produce 
only vins ordinaires. Thus the sulphide of carbon and alka- 
line sulpho-carbonates, now largely used, succeed perfectly ; 
but these substances are still too high in price, and their ap- 
plication involves expense for manual labour, which can only 
be supported by vineyards whose yield is of high value. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 
We have sowed Peas on a border facing south. The ground 
was very dry, and the drills were drawn in the usual way. The 


only prevents the attacks of mice but also of sparrows when 
the plants come through the ground. If this is so it will bea 
great boon to us, as sparrows are a much greater pest than mice. 
In wet soils some growers recommend sowing the seed on the 
surface of the ground and drawing the soil over them to the 
depth of about 3 inches. Others draw the soil up into ridges 
about a foot high, and sow on the top of the ridges; but this 
last plan can only be recommended when the district is very 
wet indeed. Beans may slso be planted now for the earliest 
crop. 

‘Atler clearing away the stalks and outer decaying leaves from 
Artichokes, the surfaca of the ground should ba covered with 
stable litter to the depth cf 9 inches or a foot. This is a very 
good protector from frost, or the same material may be used 
mixed with an equal quantity of decaying leaves. We have 
never used spent tan after it is no longer useful for producing 
bottom heat in tan beds, but have heard that it is well adapted 
for protecting the plants from frost. All the late Celery ought 
now to be secured from frosts by earthing it up in fine weather. 


| A covering of littery manure may be placed over the soil to 


keep frost out of it. 

Admit air to Cauliflower plants in hand-glasses and frames, 
only letting the lights remain on during very severe frost. The 
lights may be tilted as much as possible in wet weather, but the 
plants must not be exposed to the rain. Those who have not 
yet pricked-ont their plants shoald do so as soon as possible. 
All decaying leaves should bo removed from recently-put-out 
plents, and the soi! be lightly forked over between the rows, and 
all weeds removed. - 

We have removed the old leaves from Seakale plants which 
are intended to be forced, and should the plents not be taken up 
and potted, which is our usual method, the ground will bs 
covered over with rough manure, so that the plants may be 
easily dug-up should severe frost set in. It is a good plan to 
cover-up the crowns of all old plants either with ashes or 
manure preparatory to covering the beds a foot or 15 inches 
thick with leaves. : 

The treatment recommended for Celery is applicable to Car- 
doons, which must bo finally earthed-up and protected from 
frost. Some good growers of Cardoons recommend that they 
be not earthed-up at all, but that some straw be placed in an 
upright position against the plants, and be keptin its place with 
hay or straw bands. : 

It is quite necessary that all winter-growing crops bs kept 
free from weeds. The weather has lately been excellent for 
allowing the Dutch hoe to be worked amongst rows of Onions, 
Lettuce, Cabbages, &c. Lettuce plants in frames or anywhere 
under glass require plenty of air. In fine weather the lights 
must be entirely removed, and be tilted in wet weather. In 
frosty nights the frames must-be kept close. Remove all decay- 
ing leaves, and loosen the soil between the plants. 

Let the kitchen garden be kept neat and free from all decaying 
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vegetable matter. Thestalks of Cabbages, Broccoli, Cauliflower, 
&co., should be carried to the vegetable refuse heap. All! vacant 
eround should be dug or trenched as quickly as possible, so that 
it may be ready for the beneficial influences of winter frosts. 


VINERIES, 

We have but little to record of our own doings this week. 
All the early houses are ready for forcing, and where there are 
no plants the lights and front sashes are open night and day. 
There is considerable advantage in having vineries either early 
ov late devoted to the Vines and nothing besides. There is no 
apparent harm, perhaps, in having the houses closed at night 
and the frost merely kept out, but even if there were no other 
evil it must be better to allow a free circulation of air on all 
occasions. Much injury is, however, likely to result both from 
watering the plants and keeping out frost. The ground beneath 
plants requiring much water becomes a puddle when it ought 
to be comparatively dry; then, in keeping out the frost, the 
temperature is often raised as much as 10° higher than is neces- 
sary, 45° being registered when 35° is better for the plants and 
would do no injury to the Vines. In our houses, where it is 
necessary to place plants over the borders, saucers are placed 
under the pots to hold superfluous water, but the pots must on 
no account stand in the water. The best plan is to invert a pot 
underneath that containing the plant. The saucers are emptied 
when they become full. 

Late vineries where fruit is hanging must be ventilated as 
freely as possible, and artificial heat should be applied to keep 
up the temperature to 40° at night. If frost should gain admit- 
tance the Grapes will damp off rapidly. 

Questions are frequently asked in reference to the formation 
of Vine borders. Much has been written and published in the 
pages of this Journal on that subject. Elaborate composts have 
been recommended, as well as instructions given on excavating, 
concreting, draining, &c., and many amateurs fancy that without 
allthis trouble good Grapes cannot be obtained. Now, when 
good turfy loam can be procured in abundances and money is no 
object, let a good border be made by all means; but when loam 
has to be purchased at a guinea a ton, as is the case about 
London, it is but few that will use it for Vine borders. Goode 
garden soil enriched with decayed manure and crushed bones 
will grow Vines well, and Grapes will be produced whenever 
the wood is strong and well ripened. Good drainage is neces- 
sary, a8 Grape Vines will not do well in soil where water is 
stagnant. The present is a good time to make Vine borders, 
and they ought to be left exposed to the winter’s frosts, the 
Vines to be plantedin March. 

Strawberries for Foreing—Onrs are yet exposed in the open 
ground, as it is not convenient to store them in the orchard 
house until it is partly cleared of Chrysanthemums. We used 
to store them in frames at considerable inconvenience until the 
house was ready early in December, but we have found that the 
plants remain in a more healthy condition if left out of doors. 
‘They suffer nothing from frost, and if too much rain falls it ia 
easy to lay the plants on their sides. The leaves hang over the 
sides of the pots and throw off much rain as well as protect the 
roots from frosts. We shall place the first lot of Black Prince 
in the earliest vinery to start them about the end of the month. 
Sometimes it is not convenient to place the pots in the vinery, 
and it is not well to move them from a cool house to the tem- 
perature of a Pine house all at once. We have insuch a case 
made up a hotbed and plunged the pots‘in a gentle bottom heat 
to excite root-action. 


i PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

It is now a good time to see that all plants are thoroughly 
cleansed from scale, mealy bug, thrips, &c. Our time has been 
occupied with such work during the last week or two. At this 
Season everything ought to be kept clean and neat in all the 
houses, and flowering and foliage plants be arranged to the best 
advantage. As all the winter-flowering species and varieties of 
Calanthe lose their leaves while they are in flower, the best 
arrangement is to place the pots amongst the green leafage of 
Ferns. The pretty little Indian Crocuses (Pleione) has also a 
charming effect at present, but it also is bare of leaves. Its 
flowers open before the leaves appear. A charming plant at 
present in the warm house is an autumn-flowering variety of 
Dendrobium formosum. This fine Dendrobe may be classed 
amongst the “bridal” Orchids; its pure whi‘e flowers with a 
pale yellow lip are very effective for bridal bouquets. The 
plant is not often grown well, yet it is of easy culture. It will 
not thrive in a pot, nor well in a basket if too much peat or 
sphagnum is placed in contact with roots. Our plants have 
mado strong healthy pseudobulbs with nothing but potsherds 
in tke baskets. We hang the baskets up near the glass in a 
temperature of 65° at night, and the roots make vigorous growth 
all round the woodwork, Lelia anceps and varieties of it are 
handsome Orchids for floweringin winter. The variety Barkerii 
is much finer than the species, and Dawsonii is not only very 
beautiful, but it is not easily obtained. We have seen a plant of 
it sold af Stevens’s rooms with only two leading growths for 
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£42, The plants are now throwing up their flower spikes, and 
it is necessary to watch at night to see that no straggling slug 
cuts the stalks in two. All Orchids require careful attention 
during the winter season; although most of them are at rest, 
it will not do to neglect them. Deciduous plants may be kept 
without water during most of the winter, but all the evergreen 
species must have sufficient moisture to prevent the pseudobulbs 
from shrivelling. 
FLOWER GARDEN. 

The recent cold weather has quite destroyed all the summer- 
flowering plants, and they have been carted out to the rubbish 
heap. The beds have been cleared from weeds by raking the 
ground over. The old beds of Phloxes which have been planted 
two years have been destroyed, and young plants will be put in 
their places when the ground has been trenched deeply and 
well manured. The Phlox delights in rich soil, and young 
plants should not be planted on the same ground where old 
plants have been previously if it can be avoided. Herbaceous 
borders require to be hoed or lightly forked over if the plants 
are not too closely together. Some enthusiasts say, ‘‘Do not 
disturb your herbaceous border in the autumn, and allow al} 
the leaves that fall from the trees to remain onit.” This is, we 
fancy, a slipshod style of gardening. It is evident that a cover- 
ing of dry leaves would be useful to protect any tender plants 
from frost, but it is doubtful if they would fall or be blown on 
the right spot. They would rather gather round the crown of 
some very hardy plant, and the small or more exposed tender 
subjects might be open to the biting blast, Mr. Matthews of 
Weston-super-Mare, exhibited some bottomless seed-pans at 
South Kensington last week, which would just answer the pur- 
pose of protecting choice and tender plants. By placing one of 
those over the plant and a square of glass over the pan the object 
would be attained. The glass would admit light while it defied 
the entrance of wet, and frost would be kept out to a certain 
extent. Failing these some cocoa-nut fibre refuse would keep 
off much frost. 

Auriculas require to be looked over weekly to destroy green 
fly and have all dead or decaying leaves removed.—J. Dovcias 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Kelway & Son, The Royal Nurseries, Langport, Somerset.— 
Catalogue of Gladioli. 

John Harrison, Leicester.—Catalogue of Select Roses ané& 
Fruit Trees. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


Sroreranigs will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


Brixton Han (Chrysanthemums). November17th and 18th. Mr. G. Gold- 
finch, Sec. 

LovucHBorovueGH (Chrysanthemums and Fruit). Mr. John 
West, Chapman Street, Loughborough, Sec. 

BIRMINGHAM. November 22nd and 23rd. Mr. J. Hughes, Monument Place, 
Parker Street, Edgbaston, See. 

LEEDs. November 24th and 25th. Mr. George Hemming, Hon. Sec. 

Is~tn or Tuaner. August 80th, 1877. Mr. C. D. Smith, Hon. See, 


November 21st. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* * All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unayvoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our corresponderts, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 


Booxs (J. C. W.).—We have no “Stove Manual,’ but our ‘‘Indoor 
Gardening” (1s. 6d.) and ‘‘ Heating Manual” (6d.) include stove manage- 
ment. 

Barry LANGLEY.—The Editors wish to purchase, or would be obliged by 
the loan of, the engraved portrait of this writer on architecture and garden- 
ing. They require it to be copied by their wood engraver. 

GARDENERS’ TRAVELLING EXxPEnsES (V. 8. P.).—The rule is that the em- 
ployer pays tho travelling expenses of a gardener cominy to a new situation. 
The employer does not pay the expenses of moving the gardener’s wife and 
family unless he has specially agreed to do so. 

Lemon TREE UNHEALTHY (H. F. G.).—We cannot make out what the 
“blight in the shape of a scab” may be. Probably the tree is infested with 
scale, which may be removed with a sponge, employing soft soap 8 czs. to 
half a gallon of water, adding a wine-glassful of spirits of turpentine, syring- 
ing the plants with clear tepid water immediately after being freed of the 
filtb, taking care that the solution does not pass down the stem to the roots. 
If the “scab” be upon the stem of the plant, it will in all probability die. 
Send ue a specimen twig. Z sb , 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOw.—‘' An Amateur” wishes to know if a Chrysarthe- 
mum Show is held neer Finsbury Park. , 

Carica Papaya (7. EH. D.).—The specimen sent is correct. There is a 
portrait of the tree in the ‘‘Botanical Register,” t. 459. TheZwhite mites 
do not injure it; they feed on the decayed part. Your plants die probably 
because the temperatures are too low, and haye too much water. They 
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require light soil, l'ttle water, a biga temperature, moist air, and roots 
undisturbed. 

PROPAGATING MESEMBRYANTHEMUMS (A Reader).—Cuttings should be 
inserted early in March, in a compost of equal parts of turfy loam, sandy 
peat, and silver sand, draining the pot or pan well, and surfacing the compost 
with half an inch of silyer sand, watering before insertion, and putting in 
the cuttings six hours afterwards. 
Seedlings may be raised by seed sown at the same time, omitting the sur- 
facing with sand, and just or barely covering the seed. 

RaAIsING Myosotis From SEED (Idem) —Sow the seed next April or early 
in May in the open ground, pricking off the plants when large enough to 
handle, and removing them to their flowering quartera in autumn. 

GERANIUM Pots COVERED WITH Movtp (Idem).—It most likely arises 
from the soil being too wet and sour. Remove the mould with a stick, 
Joosening the surface of the soil. 

PLANTING ALSTREMERIAS (A. F B.).—Plant the roots now 8 inches deep 
in good rich soil in an open situation but sheltered, surrounding the roots 
with alittle sand. Pot the bulbs of Brodiwa grandiflora at once in fibrous 
loam, leaf soil, and sandy peat in equal parts, covering them about an inch 
deep, aud keep ina cold pit but protected from frost untilroots are plenti- 
folly formed, after which remove to the greenhouse or window, or you may 
plant the bulbs 4 inches deep in a warm border. Trichonema speciosa 
requires to be treated the same as Brodiwa. 


Eariy Sprinc Fiowers (C. T., Sussex).—There are many other good 
spring bedders besides those you mention. Here are some of them, with 
heights, colours, and time of coming into flower: Gentiana verna, blue, 
4 inches, April; Gentiana acaulis, deep blue, 6 inches, April; Hepatica tri- 
loba, 6 inches, February, single and double pink, the same of red, mauve, 
and blue, and single white ; Iberis corifolia, 9 inches, white, March; Dielytra 
spectabilis, 2 feet, deep piak, April; Cheiranthus Marshallii, 9 inches, rich 
yellow, April; Aubrietia deltoidea, 6 inches, lilac, April; Aubrietia Camp- 
pellii, 6 inches, purple, April; Arabis albida, 9 inches, white, February; 
Alyssum saxatile, 9 inches, yellow, April; Nemophila insignis, 9 inches, 
light blue, April; Saponaria calabrica, 9 inches, pink, April; S. calabrica 
alba, white, uniform in height with the pink sort, and flowering at the same 
time. 

RatsinG YounG Tui Trees (Idem).—Tulip trees are propagated in this 
country by seed imported from America. It is only in favourable seasons 
like the present that the seed ripens with us. Sow your seed immediately in 
pots placed in a cold frame, let the young seedlings remain in pots, plunged 
in an open border the first year, in order to check their excessive tendency to 
form tap roots. 


CAMELLIAS WITH FouL Fouisace (ZL. Shaw).—Examine the stems and 
branches closely and you will probably find them infested with scale, the 
excrement of which being the ** filmy black sticky substance” that you are 
so much troubled with. The inspection must be close, and the cleansing 
thorough. Do not, however, rest satisfied with a single washing, but repeat 
it in a week or two, and you will have little subsequent trouble. 


Buiack HEART CHERRIES NOT SETTING (G. G.).—Cherry blossoms are 
very susceptible to injury from frosts. You do not say whether your tree isa 
standard, or whether it is in the open ground or against a wall. In Essex we 
have Governor Wood and May Dake bearing good crops annually, while we 
were obliged to grub a number of other good sorts out, including Duchesse de 
Palluau and Empress Engénie. You cannot do more to your tree than you 
have done. Grub it out and plant Governor Wood, which is a fine-flayoured 
free-bzaring sort. 

RalIsInG STRAWBERRY PLANTS FROM SEED (R. D.).—We sow our seeds 
as soon as the fruit is ripe, and place the pots in a cold frame. Some of 
the seeds vegetate at once, but the largest number of plants do not appear 
until the following spring, and they form strong plants and produce a crop of 
froit the following season. You had better sow your seeds on a gentle hot- 
bedin March. The Alpines would bear fruit late the same season. . They 
require the same treatment as the other varieties. 


BEDDING GERANIUMS NoT FLOWERING (Idem).—It is singular that your 
Zonals do not flower freely, as the treatment you give themis right. What 
sorts do you grow? Corsair, Wellington, Ianthe, Christine, Mrs. Haliburton, 
Amaranth, and many others flower freely with us in richer soil than yours. 
We insert our cuttings about the end of August. If you keep your Verbenas 
free from red spider, green fly, &c., and supply the plants;with water during 
drought they will grow and flower well. 


GLAZING VINERY AND MAkEING VINE BorpeR (D. P. B.).—We d) not 
know of any vineries glazed with the roof glass butted. We think you would 
be able to grow good Grapes by mixing a quantity of turfy loam and crushed 
bones with your rich garden soil. Itis necessary to see that the border is 
effectually drained. 

GRAPES IN EsRLy AND LATE VINERIES (J. A ).—We do not think Lady 
Downe’s Seedling would be a good stock for an early White Grape. As you 
already have Dr. Hogg, it would be as well to train a rod of that sort up, and 
replace Lady Downe’s with it; or if you want a Sweetwater, inarch Buckland 
Sweetwater on one of the Hamburgh rods. Royal Muscadine will bear freely 
£nough if you train up a young rod, and the stronger the wood it makes the 
asore freely it will bear. We cannot advise you to plant another variety fora 
conservatory. 


HEATING BY PETRoLEUM Om.—‘ W. L. 0.” wishes to know the expense 
of heating a greenhouse 20 feet by 12 feet by burning this oil in a stove. 


RosE PLantinG (Alpha).—The Rose trees now planted do not require 
watering, Cocoa-nut fibre refase 2inches deep will exclude severe frost from 
the roots. 


Ware Iscura Fic.—* A very old Reader of the Journal” will be obliged 
by ‘“‘K.” saying how his trees are trained, and for fall information how best 
to grow Figs for market. In our “ Fruit Gardening Menaal,” price 4d., full 
4lirections are given for cultivating the Fig. 

PLANTING RHODODENDRON (South Devon).—In answer to your query—' Do 
cattle crop, or rabbits and hares eat, Rhododendrons?” Our reply is that we 
have thousands of Rhododendrons in variety disposed in groups over about 
15 acres of pleasure ground, the Rhododendrons haying shoots within reach 
of horses, cows, and sheep, and hares and rabbits are very numerous, 
especially the latter, and have free access to the evergreens, yet none of those 
quadrupeds interfere with the growth of the Rhododendrons. We, however, 
aestion the propriety of placing the Rhododendron within the reach of do- 
imesticated animals, as a casual! partaking thereof may lead to disastrous con- 
sequences on account of the narcotic properties of this shrub. We shall 


In a gentle hotbed they will strike freely. | 


prune ours so as to place them beyond the reach of cattle. Everyone wishing 
for evergreen growth should plant Rhododendrons. The eommon yarieties 
are now as cheap as Laurels, and their growth, though not co free, is more 
dense, havirg an additional advantage in flowers. They grow in any soil, 
except sand and limestone, devoid of vegetable matter. 

“Brinp” Promonas (Amateur).—The trusses you sent us are anything 
but devoid of flowers; some, indeed, had flowers opened when the box reached 
us, and those were perfect in style, stigma, and ovary; the opened calyx of 
the others had perfect pips, and would in due time have developed. The 
footstalks of the trusses are very weak, and the flowers are the worst we have 
ever seen. It is usual for the flowers to expand successionally, which may 
have led to your concluding the trusses were blind. Weak liquid manure 
would improve the size of the flowers, assigning the plants a light airy posi- 
tion near the glass. Your plants are from a poor strain, not worth culture. 
On comparing the flowers of yours with ours, we find yours are not much 
over half an inch across, ours averaging 2inches in diameter. 


ERRok.—On p. 408, column 2, and line 25 fromtop, for ‘‘two” read “too.” 


Names oF Fruit (R. E. Horsfall).—1, Comte de Flandre; 3, Susette de 
Bavay; 4, Beurré Diel; 6, Thompson’s; 9, Van Mons Leon le Clere; 10, Tri- 
omphe de Jodoigne. (E. H. R.).—The tall Apple is Catshead, and the round 
one Striped Beefing. (M. C. D.).—Cratzgus tanacetifolius. 


Naues oF Piants (J. Dukes).—We cannot name from leaves only. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONICLE. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


We wonder what the owners of the four thousand pens of 
birds thought when they were packing-up on Monday morning 
to consign them to the Sydenham meeting. No doubt many 
expected prizes who have not had a card, and very probably the 
less sanguine have had their share of success, for in the Palace 
lottery, sad to say, there are so few prizes in comparison to the 
blanks. But it is always well before these great meetings to 
demolish all one’s airy castles, for it is often hard to have to do 
it afterwards. Many must be disappointed, for new birds make 
their débit here, and old favourites have to be put upon the 
shelf, perhaps only temporarily, until, having rested, they are 
once more fit for battle, like 

“Suns that set and moons that wane, 
Rise and are restored again.” 

As the Show is this year one day later in the week we cannot 
give our annual report until next week. Suffice it to say now 
that the quality is as good as ever, and the number of perfect 
specimens in the various breeds very large. Some names are 
missing from the catalogues—old household names in that body 
of exhibitors—some of them because the ranks have been 
thinned by death, and some of them from declining the fancy. 
Of the former we miss two very much, for we had for years 
beenin the habit of going over the French and Cochin classes 
with them. 

In other respects the Palace Show of 1876 much resembles 
the Palace Show of other years, for we see Mr. Billett walking 
about among his pens as usual. We see the same managing 
Committee rosetted and courteous. We recognise nearly the 
same faces, and in many cases the same birds. We can almost 
imagine we have slept for a twelvemonth and have woke-up 
and found the Crystal Palace Show where we left itin 1875. In 
appliances there is the same show houses, polished and yvar- 
nished like drawing-room furniture; incubators, too, hatching, 
when they will never hatch at home; stalls of medicated com- 
pounds, and spices in tins and canisters, poultry baskets, poultry 
books, poultry papers—in fact all that is wanted at the Palace 
Show to make one become a poultry fancier is a “ pocket full 
of rye;” and from the number of “sold” cards about, in spite 
of the money market, trade stagnation, rumours of wars, and 
many such disturbances, we can fully believe that there are yet 
left many who can, king-like in the nursery rhyme, go into their 
counting-house and count out their money. E heen 

Thus much, then, for preface; the stern reality of criticism 
will come next week, and in the meantime we give our readers 
the prize list of this gigantic Show.—W. 

POULTRY. _ , 

Dorxmes.—Ooloured.—Cock.—1, Mrs. Arkwright. 2,G. Ellis. 8, H. Verey. 
Hen.—1 and Cup, F. Parlett. 2, F. Parlett. 3, T. C. Burnell. Cockerel.—i, 
Cup, and 4, O. E. Cresswell. 2and 8, T. C. Burnell. 5, F. Caws. Pullet.—i 
and Cup, E. Ponting. 2, Dr.Snell 8,H. Brown. 4, H. Kilsey. 5, P. Ogilvie. 
Silver-Grey.—Cock.—1, Miss Pasley. 2, W. W. Ruttlidge. 3, O. E. Cresswell. 
Hen—1, Cup, and 8, T. C. Burnell. 2,0.E. Cresswell. Cockerel—ti, Cup, and 
2,T.C. Burnell. 8, 0. E. Cresswell. Pullet—1, O. E. Cresawell. 2, T. C. Bur- 
nell. 8, Countess of Dartmouth. Blue or Cuckoo—1 and8,T. C. Burnell. 2, 
H. H. Young. White—Cock —1, Mrs. Hayne. 2, O. E. Cresswell. 3, R.A. 
Boissier. EReeTs Cup, and 2, O. E. Cresswell. 8, W. Clementson. Any 
variety.—1, Lord Turnonr. 2, P. Ogilvie. 3 and 4, F. Caws. 

Cocurss.—Cinnamon or Buff.—Cock.—1 and Cup, G. H. Procter. 2, Mrs. 
Christy. 8, Lady Gwydyr. Hen.—1,G.H. Procter. 2,Mrs.J. Davidson. 3, 4. 
Darby. Cockerel—i and Cup, Mrs. A. Tindal. 2and8,W.A. Burnell. 4, RP. 
Percival. Pullet—i, R. P. Percival. 2,H.Tomlinson. 3,A.J.E.Swindell. 4, 
W.A. Burnell. vhe, Lady Gwydyr. Partridge—Cock.—1 and Cup, H. Tomlin- 
son. 2, T. Stretch. 3, Lady Gwydyr. vhe, E. Tudman. Hen.—1, Mrs. A. 
Tindal 2, E. Toudman. 3, J. N. C. Pope. vhe, R. P. Percival. Cockerel.—i, 
W.A. Burnell. 2 and 3,E. Tudman. vhe, Mrs.Gordon. Pullet.—i, C. Sidg- 
wick. 2, E. Tadman. 8, Mrs, A. Tindal. vhc, A. W. Burnell, E. Tudman. 
White.—Cock.—1, Cup, and 2, R. A. Boissier. 8, R. P. Percival. Hen.—i, Mrs. 
A. Tindal. 2, G. H. Procter. 3, R.A. Boissier. Cockerel—l, Mrs. A. Tindal. 


2, R.A. Boissier. 3, Rev. H. J. Borfow. Pullet.—l and 2, Mrs, A. Tindal. 3, J. 
Booth. vhe,J. Turner. Black.—i, T. Aspden. 2,A. Darby. Cockerel.—l, E. 
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Kendrick, jun. 2,N.Cook. 3,T.F,. Ansdell. Pullet.—1, Lady Gwydyr. 2, E. 
Kendrick, jun. 8,T.Aspden. Any variety.—l, C. Sidgwick. 2, C. Bloodworth. 
8, Mrs. J.T. Holmes. 4, W. A. Burnell. 5 
LansHans.—1, Miss H. A. Sivewright. 2, Mrs. B. Frank. Chickens.—l and 
Cup, Miss Mill. 2,A. Darby. 8, Mrs. E. Shadbolt. 
Branaras.—Dark.—Cock.—1 and Cup, Horace Lingwood. 2, R. Hargreaves. 
8, E. Kendrick, jun. 4, F. Bennett. 5,R. A. Baker. Hen.—l and Cup, Miss 
Cotes. 2,Newnham & Manby. 8,T.F.Ansdell. 4, Rev. J. D. Peake. 5, Miss 
E.C. Shuter. Cockerel,—1, Cup, and 2, Horace Lingwood. 8, Mrs. A. Tindal. 
4,R.P. Percival. 5, J. Swan. 6, F. Bennett. 7, Miss D. Mackenzie. Dark, 
Mottled-breasted.—Cockerel—1, Horace Lingwood. 2, S. Levett. 3, W. R. 
Garner. 4, Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton. Dark.—Pullet.—l, Cup, and 5, R. P. 
Percival. 2and6,F. Bennett. 3, R. Hargreaves. 4,G.S.Pearson. 7, Mrs. A. 
Tindal. whe, Horace Lingwood, W.R.Garner. Cock and Hen —1, R. P. Perci- 
val. 2,W.A. Peel. 3, E. Pritchard. 4,F. Benuett. 5, J. S. Clarke. Light.— 
Cock.—1, Cup, and 4, R. E. Horsfall. 2. H. C. While. 3, Horace Lingwood. 5, 
Mrs, A. Tindal. Hen.—1 and Cup, F. Holbrook. 2, Dr. Angier. 3, P. Haines. 
4,C. B. Luddy. 5, H. Chawner, jun. Cockerel—1and Cup, Horace Lingwood. 
2 and 3, G. W. Petter. 4,G. B.C. Breeze. 5, Countess of Dartmouth. 6, F. 
Bennett. 7, R. P. Percival. Pullet—l, Cup, and vhe, T. A. Dean. 2, Miss 
Hales. 3and4,G. W. Petter. 5,Mrs. W. B. Lanfear. 6,H. Chawner,jun. 7, 
G. B.C. Breeze. Cock and Hen.—1, G. W. Petter. 2,H. Chawner, jun. 3, R. 
Bird. 4, Capt. W. Savile. 5, J.T. Hincks. 
SPAnIsH.—Cock.—l and Cup, J. Yates. 2, W. R. Bull. 3, G. K. Chilcott. 
Hen —1, R. Wright. 2, S. L. Edwards. 8, Mrs. Allsopp. Cockerel.—1l, J. T. 
Parker. 2,J. Woods. 3, G.K. Chilcott. vhkc, W.R.Bull. Pullet.—1 and Cup, 
H.Goddard. 2,Mrs. Allsopp. 3, G. K. Chilcott. - 7 
en.—. 
vhe, R. B. Wood, Mrs. 


Hovupans.—Cock.—l, Carter & Graham. 2, J. Swan. 3, H. Feast 
and Cup, Mrs. Vallance. 2,S.W. Thomas. 8, D.Lane. 


Vallance. Cockerel.—l1, G.D. Harrison. 2,R.B. Wood. 8,T.H.May. 4, Rey. 
we Bearces Pullet.—i, A. Ogden. 2,Mrs. Vallance. 3, R. J. Foster. 4, R.B. 
ood. 


CREvE-Ceurs.—Cock.—1 ani Cup, W. F. Upsher. 2, G. W. Hibbert. 3, H. 
Stephens. Hen.—l, H. Feast. 2, J. Swan. 8, Miss M. Wicks. vhe, W. R. 
Park. Cockerel—i, Dr. E. Lloyd. 2and$, W.F.Upsher. Pullet—land Cup, 
ne pr aue ard 1, W. F. Upsher, Rey. C. C. Ewbank. 2, G. W. Hibbert. 8, Dr. 

. Lloyd. 

Hampurcus.—Golden-spangled.—Cock.—1, T. Blakeman. 2, W. Crosthwaite. 
3, H.Beldon. Hen.—l, H.Beldon. $,T. Dean, T. Blakeman. Silver-spangled. 
—Cock.—1, W. Riley. 2, H.Beldon. 8, Mrs. Ashton-Booth. Hen.—land Cup, 
Ashton & Booth. 2, J. Fielding. 3, MissE.Browne. Golden-pencilled.Cock, 
—1. Miss D. Mackenzie. 2,T. Lees. 8,G.Ashpole. Hen.—l,G.Ashpols. 2,J. 
Smith. 8, L. Holdsworth. Silver-pencilled.—Cock.—l and Cup, H. Beldon. 2, 
a. Stuttart. 8, H. Feast. Hen.—1, J. Stuttart. 2, H. Beldon. 8, H. Feast. 
Black—Cock.—1, J. T. Simpson. 2, B. A. Hogg. 8, C. Sidgwick. Hen.—l, 
Stott & Booth. 2,H.Beldon. 8, C. F. Copeman. 

GamE.—Black Red.—Cock.—1 and Cup, W. J. Pope. 2, S. Matthew. 3, W. 
Foster. Cockerel.—1, R. R. Lampiere. 2, S. Matthew. 8, W. Foster. 4, J. 
Nicoll. Hen or Pullet—1l and Cup, T.P. Lyon. 2,S. Matthew. 
4, T. P. Lyon. Brown Red.—Cock.—1, G. F. Ward. 2,S. Field. 8, T. Mason. 
Cockerel.—1 and Cup, C. H. Wolff. 2, H. E. Martin. 38, W. Watson. 4, S. 
Matthew. Hen or Pullet—i, Sadler & Watson. 2,T. Mason. 3, R. Garnett. 
4, J. Booth. Duckwing.—Cock.—1 and Cup, Hon. and Rey. F. Dutton. 2,S.. 
Matthew. 3, W. C. Phillips. Cockerel—1, J. Goodwin. 2, H.E. Martin. 3,T. P. 
J.yon. Hen or Pullet—l, W.C. Philips. 2,T.P.Lyon. 8.F.Sales. Any other 
cvariety.—Cock or Cockerel—l, J. Nelson. 2, H. C. & W. J. Mason. 8,H. A. 
Clark. Hen or Rellet—l, W.Smith,jun. 2,D. Harley. 3,G.H, Fitz-Herbert. 
Any variety.—l and 2, W. Perrin. 38,J. A. & H. H. Staveley. 

Matay.—l and Cup, T. Lecher. 2,J. Hinton. 3, J. F. Walton. 

PouisH.—Golden-spangled.—Cock.—1 and Cup, A. & W. H. Silvester. 2,E. 
Burrell, 3, G. J. Lenny. Hen.—l, Rsv. C. W. Shepherd. 2, G. W. Boothby. 
8. E. Burrell. Sitlver-spangled —Cock.—1, G. C. Aakins. 2, H. Beldon. 3, C, 
Bloodworth. Hen.—l, H.Beldon. 2, Countessof Dartmouth. 8, G.C. Adkins. 
Black, or Any other variety—Cock.—l, T. Norwood. 2,A. Darby. 8, Dr. E. 
Lloyd. Hen.—l, A. Darby. 2,T. Norwood. 8, P. Unsworth. 

LEGHORNS.—brown.—Cock.—1, E. Mannooch. 2,S. L. Bradbury. 38, F. L. 
Green. Hen.—land Cup, S.L. Bradbury. 8, E Mannooch. White—Cock— 
1 and Cup, R. R. Fowler. 2,E.C. Seaman. 8,R. R. Fowler. Hen.—l, R.R 
Fowler. 2,E. Brown. 8, E. C. Seaman. 

ANDALUsIANS.—Cock,—1, Miss M. Arnold. 2, W. Wildey. 3,J.H.Fry. Hen. 
—1, 2, and vhe, Miss M. Arnold. 8, J. H. Fry. > 

Smxres.—1, Mrs. J.T. Holmes. 2, 0. E. Cresswell. 8, Mrs. A. Dresing. 

_Any oTHER Distinct VaRrety.—l, H. Stephens. 2, J. A. Cuff. 3, E. Ken- 
Grick, jun. vhe, Rey. N. J. Ridley, W. F. Upsher, J. H. Cuff. 

SELLING CuassEs.—Dorkings, Brahmas, Cochins.—Cock or Cockerel.—1, D. 
Young. 2,J. Everett. 3,J.Swann. 4, F. Caws. 5, P. Ogilvie. vic, S. Lucas, 
H. Feast, C.F. Copeman. Hens or Pullets—1l and Cup, M. Leno. 2, C. Blood- 
worth. 8,J. C. Harrison. 4,R. Hargreaves. 5, L.C.C. R. Norris. vhe, Mrs. 
Allsopp. Cock and Hen or Cockerel and Pullet.—}, C. Sidgwick. 3, Rey. H.J. 
Borrow. 4, S. Lloyd: 5, M. Leno. Houdans, Créve-Ceurs, or La Fleche.— 
Cock or Cockerel—l, Rey. C. C. Ewbank, 2, G. D. Harrison. 3, Rev. W. 
Pearce. 4, K. Pound. vic, F. Holbrook, J. F. Walton. Hens or Pullets.—1, 
Rey. C. C. Ewbank. 2, H. Stephens. 8, Miss M.E. Woodham. 4,J. Walton. 
vhe, J. Swan, Miss Soames. Any other variety, except Bantams.—Cock or 
Cockerel.—l, R. Garnett. 2,C.Sidgwick. 3,J.Walker. 4,J.Aldridge. 5/R.R. 
Lampiere. Hens or Pullets—l, Rev. W. Serjeantson. 2, G. Burnell. 8, P. 
Hanson. 4, A. Darby. 5, J. Walker. Cock or Hen or Cockerel or Pullet.— 
a yer enuey. 2, J. Hinton. 3, A. & W. H. Silvester. 4, J. Chester. 5, J. 

reston. 

Game Bantams.—Black Red —Cock.—1 and Cup, W. F. Addie. 2, G. Hall. 
&, J. Nelson. 5,J. R. Robinson. Hen.—land Cup, W. F. Addie. 8, R. Swift. 
4, F, Bennet. vhe, J. Nelson. Brown Red —Cock.—1, Cardell & Bice. 3, E. 
Walton. Hen.—1 and 2, S. Beighton. 3, T. Karker. Duckwing.—Cock.—l, 
Shumach & Daft. 2,J. Barlow. 3,J.Smith. Hen—l, W. Adams. 2,'J. Cook. 
8, R. Brownlie. Pile—Cock.—1l and Cup, R. Brownlie. 2,G. Coulthard. 3, H. 
Elwis. Any other variety—Hen.—l, A. S. Sugden. 2, T. W. Anns. 3, G. 
Coulthard. = 

BanTaus.—Black.—1 and Cup, W. H. Robinson. 2,H. Draycott. 3,A. and 
W.H. Silvester. White-booted.—1, R. H. Ashton. 2, W. Adams. 8, Mrs. H.S. 
Griggs. Sebright.—l, Rey. F. Tearle. 2,M. Leno. 3,G. Holloway, jua. vhe, 
M. Leno, T. P. Carver. Any other distinct variety.1, Mrs.J.T. Holmes. 2, H. 
Feast. 8, Mrs. A. Woodcock. vhe, Mrs. F.C. Davis. Any variety—l, Capt. 
Wetherall. 2, Mrs. E.Newbitt. 3,M- Leno. 4, N. Cook. 

GamuE on Gamg Bantam —Cock—Unirimmed or Undubbed.—1 and Cup, H. 
Lotan. 2,J. Chester. 8, W.S. Marsh. vhc, Robinson & Braithwaite. 

AnY OTHER VaRrEety.—Cock or Hen —Not Trimmed or Plucked in any way.— 
land Cup, H. Lingwood. 2, G.K. Chilcott. 8, A.& W. H. Silvester. 

Ducxs.—Aylesbury.—l, J. Walker. 2 and 8, J. K. Fowler. 4, Dr. Snell. 


Rouen — —1, Cup, and 2, W. Evans. 8, T. Wakefield. 4, E. Kendrick. 
ehe, F. E. Atter. Duc. . J. Newton. 2, W. Evans. 3,J. Brookwell. 4, J. 
Walker. Black.—l and 2, J. W. Kelleway. 2, W. H. Stagg. 3,J. J. Malden. 


&,G_S. Sainsbury. vhc,S. Burn. Any other variety or Ornamental Waterfowl. 
—1, Rev. W. Serjeantson. 2.J. Booth. 3, W. Boutcher. 
GEESE.—1 and Cup, R.R. Fowler. 2,3. Walker. 3. J. Everett. 
TuRKEYs.—Pair.—l and Cup, Mrs. Mahew. 2, J. Everett. 8, H. J. Gunnell. 
Cockerel.—1, J. Walker. 2, J. Brookwell. 8,W. Wykes. vic, H. J. Gunnell. 
Young Hen.—l, J. Walker. 2, W. Wykes. 3, J. Everett. 


PIGEONS. 

PouTEers.—Blue-pied.Cock.—1 and Cup, J. McCulloch. 2, R. Fulton. 3, 
Rey. W. J. Burdett. vhce, H. Pratt. Black-pied—Cock.—1, R. Falton. 2, H. 
Pratt. 3and vhe, Ridley & Dye. Red or Yellow-pied.—Cocks.—1, R. Fulton. 
2, J, McCulloch. 3, Ridley & Dye. vhe, M. H. Gill. White—Cocks.—}, J. 


3, W. J. Pope. | 


Stiles, jun. 2, R. Fulton. 8, Ridley & Dye. vhc, P. H. Hutchinson. Any 
colour.—Young Cocks.—1 and Cup, Ridley & Dye. 2, J. McCulloch. 8, k. 
Blacklock. vhe, R. W. Bryce. Blue-pied.—Hems.—1 and 2, R. Fulton. 8, 
Rilley & Dye. vke,M.H. Gil. Black-pied—Hens.—1, Cup, and 2, H. Pratt. 
8, Ridley & Dye. vhe, M. H. Gill. Yellow or Red-pied.—Hens —1 and vhe, R. 
Fulton. 2, H. Pratt. 8, Ridley & Dye. White——Hens.—l and Cup, Mrs. Ladd. 
2, R. Fulton. 8, Ridley & Dye. vhc, J. S. Nicholson. Any colour—Young 
Hens—1, J. McCulloch. 2 and 8, R. Fulton. vhe, E. Beckwith. Pigmy or 
Austrian.—Cock.—1 and Cup, R. Fulton. 2,H. W. Webb. 8, C, B. Child. whe, 
SOT eee nmoea Hen.—1, G. Holloway, jun. 2 and vie, W. B. Tegetmeier. 
8, C. B. Chi 

CarrieRs.—Black.—Cocks.—1 and Cup, H. M. Maynard, 2,R.Fulton. 3, M. 
Hedley. Hens.—l and Cup, H.M.Maynard. 2, E.Beckworth. 3, H. Heritage. 
Dun.—Cocks.—1, M. Hedley. 2, Ridley & Dye. 8, R. Fulton, Hens.—l, H. M. 
Maynard. 2, W.J. Nichols. 8,M. Hedley. Any other colour.—Cocks —1, H. 
Jacob. 2, R. Fulton. 8, E. Beckwith. Hens.—l, G. Bentley. 2, W. Hooker. 
8, E. C. & T. H. Stretch. Black.—Young Cocks.—1 and Cup, T. Griffiths, 2, R. 
Fulton. 8, R.A. Pratt. 4,Col.Hassard. Young Hens—1,R. Fulton. 2, Ridley 
and Dye. 38,C,H.Clarke. Dun—Young Cocks.—l, R. Fulton. 2, H. Heritage. 
8, H.M. Maynard. 4, Col. Hassard. Young Hens.—1 Cup, 2,and 3, R. Fulton. 
vhe, W. Massey. Blue.—Young Cock.—land Cup, R. Cant. 3,G. Kempton. 3, 
R. Fulton. Young Hen.—1,R. Fulton. 2,R.Cant. 3,G. Kempton. Any other 
colour.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. Cant. 2, E. Beckwith. 8,J. C. Ord. Any colour. 
—1,G. Kempton. 2,R.Fulton. 8, W. W. Pyne. 

Dracoons.—Blue.—Cock.—1, Cup, and 4, R. Woods. 2, W. B. Tegetmeier. 
8, W. Smith. Silver.—Cock—1, Cup, and 2, R. Woods. 8, W. Smith. Yellow 
or Red—1,2,and3, R. Woods. Blwe.—Hen.—1, R. Woods. 2, W. Smith. 8, T. 
Crisp. Silver Black-bar.—Hen.—1,R. Woods. 2, W. Osmond. 3, J. Philpott. 
Silver Brown-bar.—Hens —1 and 8, W. Bishop. . Woois, Yellow or Red. 
—Hen.—1, R. Woods. 2,8. C. Retty. 8, R. Fulton. Grizzle.—Cock or Hen.— 
land Cup, R. Woods. 2, R. Fulton. 8, W. Smith. White or any other colour. 
—Cock or Hen—1, Cup, and 8, R. Woods. 2, A. McKenzie. Blue or Silver.— 
Single.—1, Cup, and 2, R. Woods. 38, T. ©. Burnell. 4, W. B. Tegetmeier, 
Yellow or Red.—Single.—1, W.Sarjeant. 2,R.Woods. 8,G.H.Thumas. Any 
other colour.—Single.—1, W. Smith. 2, W. Bishop. 8, R. Woods. Any age or 
colour.—1, J. Andrews. 2, Master E, Howard. 3, W. Sarjeant. 

TumsBiers —Almond.—Cock.—1, Cup, 2, and3, T. Hallam. vic, T. Hallam; 
H. C. Henning; N. Henderson. Hen.—1, R. Fulton. 2and3, H. Yardley. vhe, 
C. Merck. Single.—1, Cup, and2,T. Hallam. 8,R. W. Bryce. vic, W. Wood- 
house; H.C. Henning. Mottled.—Cock or Hen.—1, Cup,2, and, H. C. Hen- 
ning. Baldor Beards.—Cock or Hen.—1, W. Woodhouse. 2, H. Yardley. 8, 


° 


R, Fulton. vhc,D. Coombe. Any other variety.—Cock.—1 and Cup, E. Beck- 
with. 2and3,T. Hallam. Hen.—}, R. Fulton. 2, H, C. Henning. 38 and vic, 
T. Hallam. Any variety.—l and3,H.C. Henning. 2, R. Cant. 


Baras.—Any colour.—Cock.—1, M. Hedley. 2, H. M. Maynard. 8 and vie. 
J. Firth. Hen. 1,W.Bryce. 2. H. M. Maynard. 3, M. Hedley. vic, W. J, 
Hyde; R. W. Bryce. Black or Dun.—Young Cock.—1, Cup, and 2, H. M. May- 
nard. 8, W.H. Hyde. Young Hen.—1 and3, J. Firth, 2, W.J. Hyde. vic, T. 
K. Cacksey. Any other colour.—Young Cock.—l and 2,M. Healey. 8, J. Firth. 
Young Hen.—1, M. Hedley. 2, W.R. Bryce. 8, J. Firth. “ 

JacoBIns.—Red.—Cock.—1 and Cup, E. E. M. Royds. 2,H. Heritage. 3, W. 


Harrisov. vhe, S. Salter; R. Fulton; A.Heath. Hen.—l, EK. E. M. Royds. 2, 
G. Alderton. 8, H.Heritage. Yellow.—Cock—l, G. Hardy. 2, R. Fulton. 3. 
T. W. Swallow. Hen.—l and2,R. Fulton. 3,H. Heritage. White—Single.— 


8, J. Waters. Any other colour.— 


land Cup, BE. Beckwith. 2, R. Fulton. 
Any age or colour.— 


Single.—1, J. Frame. 2, H. Heritage. 3,J. Toompson. 
1, W. Woodhouse. 2, Miss F.Seanor. 3, J. Frame. 

Fantatts.—White—Cock.—1, Cup, and3, Rey. W.Serjeantson. 2, Q. Bluhm. 
Hen.—E. Beckwith. 2, J.F.Loversidge. 8, J.F.Loversidge. Any other colour. 
—Single.—1, H. Yardley. 2,Q. Bluhm. 3, J. E, Spence. 

Nons.—Any colour.—Single.—1, T.C. Burnell. 2, W. E, Easten. 

Troumpeters.—Any colour.—Single—1 ani Cup, C. Woodford. 2, P. H. 
Hutchinson. 8,J.Lederer. vhc, P. Hutchinson; E. Beckwith. 

OwLs.—English—Cock.—1 and Cup, G.E. Sandon, 2,A,Dathie. 3, E. Lees. 
Hen.—1, J. W. Stansfield. 2,J. Barnes. 8,J. Gardener. Foreign.—Single,— 
1, A.N. Bryce. 2, R. Fulton. 3, G. Alderton. 

Tunsits.—Blue and Silver.—Single.—1 and Cup, S. Salter. 2, R. Woods. 8, 
M.S. Temple. Red or Yellow.—sSingle.—1 and 2, C. A. Crafer. 3, R. Fulton. 
Any other colovr.—Single.—l, 0. E. Cresswell. 2 and 3, 5S. Salter. 

Macpies.—Single.—1 and 2, Rev. F. P. Bulley. 8, E. Beckwith. 

ARCHANGELS.—Single.—1 and 8, R. Wilkinson. 2, Dr. J. Bowes. 

Runts.—Cock.—1 and Cup, J.T. Price. 2 and 3, T. D. Green. 
2, J. T. Price. 8, H. Stephens. 2 
FERS EEE TE not Short-faced.—Single.—l, R. Woods. 2 and 3, J. G. 

rith. 

ANTWERPs.—Short-faced.—Single.—1, R. & J. Ecroyd. 2, J. Gardner. 8, F. 
Winser. Homing.—UCock.—l, A. Cleaver. 2, J. W. Barker. 3,C.G. Butler. 4, 
G.J.Lenny. Hen.—land 2,G.J.Lenny. 3, T. G. Ledger. 

ANY OTHER VARIETY —1, R. W. Bryce. 2, E. Beckwith. 3, H. Yardley. 

SELLING CuassEs.—Single.—l, R. A. Pratt. 2. Dr. J. Bowes. 8, H. A. Roper. 
4, R. Fulton. vic, G. Murphy, Pair.—1, G. Murphy. 2, G. H. Gregory. 3, 
J.D. Firth. 4, B. W. Browne. £ F 

CoLLEcTION oF Four Pairs oF PiGEons (Exclusive of Carriers, Pouters, and 
Tumblers) —Not less than two varieties.—l, Cup, and2.R. Fulton. 3, A. Hives. 

CoLLECcTION oF CARRIERS, PouTERS, BarBs, ox TUMBLERs.—Four birds of 
one or any varieties to be shown in a pen.—Young.—l, H. M. Maynard. 2, T. 
Hallam. 3,R. Fulton. vic, R. Newman. ste 

CoLLECTION OF ANY OTHER VARIETY.—Four birds of one or any varieties to 
be shown in a pen —Young.—1 and Cup, F. P. Bulley. Equal 2, Ward and 
phodess J. Schwirtzer. - Equal 3, T. Putman, J. Schwirtzer. vhc, J.T. Price, 

> ilpott. 

Homine ANTWERPS.—Special Flying Class—Cock.—1, W. S. Marsh. 
Edmonds. 8, Coppard & Son. 4, Col. Hassard. 5,G.C. Carvill. Hen.—l 
Cup, G. Cotton. 2,J.J. Sparrow. 8, W. B. Tegetmeier. 4,T.G. Ledger. 56, 


Roff & May. 


Hen.—1 end 


THE DINNER. ner id 

Tuts meeting of fanciers took place on Tuesday evening in the 
Marble Hall. Mr. Sawyer provided a capital repast. The chair 
was taken by J. K. Fowler, Esq., one of our oldest and most 
honoured fanciers, and we are sure that all there present must 
have felt much indebted to him for the very able and courteous 
way in which he presided. He was supported on his right by 
Mr. Howard, and on the left by Mr. Smith. Among the com- 
pany we noticed Lord St. Leonards, the Hon. and Rev. F. 
Dutton, Messrs. Hewitt, Crook, Prior, Teebay, Nicholls, Dixon, 
Tegetmeier, P. H. Jones, Esquilant, Darby, W. A. Burnell, 
Cresswell, Wright, Salter, Hibbert, R. R. Fowler, Mathews, 
Fitz-Herbert, Davis, E. Jones, Boissier, Adkins, J. Walker, 
Sainsbury, Gedney, Cameron, &c. 

After dinner the usual loyal toasts were proposed and warmly 
received ; then followed the healths of the Judges, to which Mr. 
Hewitt responded, and we were delighted to find he has no par- 
tiality for the “untrimmed classes” which we wrote against a 
week or two back. The healths of the Committee, Secretary, 
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Officers, and the successful exhibitors next followed, to the latter 
of which Mr. Cresswell responded in a capital spsech, and again 
backed-up our ideas which we mentioned a fortnight ago of the 
harm gale classes appear to be doing in disseminating inferior 
birds. Then came the “Press,” for which Mr. Tegetmeier and 
Mr. Wright returned thanks. We hope it may only be the first 
of a long series of such annual dinners which we shail have the 
pleasure of attending. Mr. J. K. Fowler then broke up the 
party with a very humourous speech, and so the evening ter- 
minated.—W. 


HAWICK SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue first Show, which is likely to be the forerunner of annual 
exhibitions, was held in the Exchange Hall on the 7th and 8th 
inst. For a start the whole was well conducted, but some 
irregularity in connection with the pen supply caused great in- 
convenience to the Committee, many of the pens being only fit 
for fuel, neither was the Hall weli lighted, and therefore to suc- 
ceed under these conditions was success indeed. There were 
few extras and only a limited list, and yet the returns in entries 
were over five hundred. . 

Game came first, one exhibitor winning all the prizes with 
capital birds, in single cocks with Brown Reds, andin pairs with 
Pile and Black Reds. Dorkings good; first Dark and second 
Silver-Grey. The best of the Silvers was spoiled, the spurs of 
the cock were outside the legs. Cochins, first and second Bufts, 
third White. Brahmas all Dark and only moderate. Spanish 
good, butfew. Hamburghshad but two classes, Silvers winning 
in Spangles, and Silvers first with Gold second and third in 
Pencils. Scotch Greys were a good class, the whole being 
noticed. In the Variety class first were Black Hamburghs, 
second Créves, and third Gold Polish; a very good class. Ban- 
tams were very good classes, many being noticed. The winners 
in Reds were of the Black-breasted variety, and in the next 
Duckwings and Piles. In the Variety class a capital pair of 
Blacks were placed first, White-booted second, and Silver Se- 
brights third; and in single cocks first was a Black, second 
Black Red, and third a Black. Ducks, Rouens were a grand 
class in all particulars, and in the Variety every pen was men- 
tioned. First Chilian Pintails, second Brown Calls, and third 
Carolinas. Turkeys and Geese very goodin size and colour as 
regards the winners. Mr. Nelson won the points cup for poultry. 

Pigeons were a grand entry. In Pouter cocks many did not 
show well. First a grand Black in fine order, second a White, 
and third a Yellow wanting only in form and marking. Hens, 
first a large Blue, seconda Yellow, and third Black. One grand 
Yellow a little small was very highly commended. Carriers, 
first a heavy Black cock, second a Black rather flat-wattled but 
fall of style, and thicd a Dun hen, young but strong, and which 
must make a good one. Barbs, first a Yellow, second Red, and 
third Black. The latter young, the former one excessively 
broad-skulled, and second capital in beak. Tumblers, Short- 
faced, a large and good class. First and third Almonds rather 
dark, and second a very neat Kite. lLong-faced were not so 
good, but some exceliert birds won, first a Red Baldpate hen, 
second a Yellow Beard, and third a Red Mottle. Haglish Owis, 
which have greatly improved of late years in Scotland, were a 
grand class, one, however (pen 261), had escaped to the roof and 
objected to be interfered with. Turbits were also good and 
mostly spike-headed, though third went to a neat Red shell- 
crown. First Blue, and second Black. Dragoons were good, 
especially those noticed, Blue and Yellow winning. In Jacobins 
were some very neat birds; first and second Reds, and third 
Yellow. Fantails were not as good as we expected to find them, 
and Antwerps were only a moderate lot. In Nuus the winners 
were gems, especially the two first. The Variety class contained 
some good birds, first of which was a White Owl, second a Red 
Swallow, and third a Letz. There were two Selling classes, one 
for pairs and one for single birds. First in the pairs was a very 
good pair of Blue Turbits. 

Parrots were provided with a class, and there wore eleven 
entered, among which were some very fine birds. 

Rabbits had two classes with twenty entries. In Lops a well- 
known Black-and-white doe 224 by 4% was first, a Black-and- 
white buck 225 by 4} second, and a Sooty Fawn 21% by 4 third. 
The Variety class wes a good one. First a grand Silver-Grey, 
append a Himalayan wanting in bloom only, third also Silver- 

rey. 

The cup for the best local Bantam cock was won by Mr. 
Morrison, and the points cup for Pigeons by Mr. Bryce. 

POULTRY.—Game.—Cock.—1 and 2,J. Nelson. 3,J. Sadler. Pair.—l, Cup, 
and 2,J. Nelson. 8, W. Blyth. Dosxrvas.—l, G. Amos. 2,G. Parker. 8, H. 

ikinson. Cocarys.—l, J. Falconer. 2,1. Pye. 3,J.AUlan. Baanwas.—l,T. 
Pye. 2, D. Pringle. 8, R. Reed. Spayisu.—l, J. Norval. 2, J..E Turabull. 
8, H. Wilkinson, HamporGuHs—Gold or Silver-spangled.—l, R. H. T. Ashton. 
2, R. Wolsteoholm, 8, W. R. Park. Pencilled—l, W. Reddihough. 2, R. 
Dickson. 3, W. R. Park. vic, E. Pepper. Scorca Greys.—l, A. Hamilton. 

, J. Allan. 3, W. R. Park, vie, Miss Elliot. Any oraerR VaRtety.—l, R. 
Wolstenholm. 2, J. B. Browao. 3, J.S. Watson. vic, W.3. Park, T. Gilroy, 
R.H.T. Ashtoa, Banraws —Gam2.—Black or Brown Red.—1 and 2, J. Nelson. 
8, W. Morrizoa. vic, J. 0. Doaald, Smith & Davis, R A. TL. Ashton. Gam2.— 
Any other variety.—i, J. Wilsimson. 2 and3, J. Nelson. vhs, R. Icvieg, W 


Isherwood. Any variety but Game.—l, J. D. Donald. 2andvke, R. H. T. Ashton, 
8, Master R. E. Frew. Any variety.—Cock.—1, R. H. T. Ashton. 2, J. Nelson. 
8,J.D. Donald. Corracenrs’ Chass —l, A. Brockie. 2, R.-H. T. Ashton. 3, J. 
Ashcroft. Locan Cuass.—Bantans.—l, W. Morrison. 2, A. N. Eckford. 3, J. 
Scott. PHeasants.— Golden.—1, W. Morrison. Ducks.— Aylesbury.—i, J. 
Grierson. Rouen.—l, A. Hamilton. 2, Mrs. Hardy. 3, J. Nelson. vhe, Mrs. 
Hardie, J. Allan Any other variety.—l, W. Morrison. 2and vic, Mrs. Hardic. 
9 H. T. Ashton. SELLING CL4Ass.—Il, J. Nelson. 2,G. Parker. 3,R.H.T. 
Ashton. vie, J. Brough. Turkrms.—l, S. A. Kirk. 2, Mrs. Hardie. 8, Mrs, 
Laidlow. GEEsE.—1 and 2, Mrs. Hardie. $8, J. Hall. 

PIGEONS.—Poourers.—Cock.—l, R. W. Bryce. 2, W. Morrison. 3,8. Walker. 

vhe, R. W. Bryce, J. Guthrie. Hen.—land3,R. W.Bryce. 2, E. Walker. viuc, 
G. Alexander. Canriers.—C’ock or Hen—1 and vhe, R. W. Bryce. 2, E. Maw- 
son. 3,E. Walker. Banes.—Cock ‘or den.—l and 2,R. W. Brsce. 8, E. Maw- 
son. TusBLEES.—Shortjaced.—Cock or Hen.—1, Cups, and 2, R. i 
J. Smart. Long-faced.—Cock or Hen.—1,E. Mawson. 2, E, Walk 3; H. 
Coa lston, jun. Owxis.—Znglish.—Cock or Hen.—1, A. Duthie. 2,E. Mawson. 
8, J. Gardiner. TurBits.—Cock or Hen.—l1, W. Brydone. 2, E. Walker. 3, R. 
W. Bryce. Dracoons.—Cock or Hen.—1,A.M‘Kenzie. 2,J.Guthrie. 3,M‘Gill 
Skinner. vhe, W. Brydone, J. Gardiner, R. Thorburn. Jacoprmss—Cock or 
Hen.—1, R. W. Bryce. 2 and 3, W. Brydone. vhe, W. & R. Davidson, R. W. 
Bryce. FantTatts.—Cock or Hen.—1,J. Smart. 2, R. W. Bryce. 3, T. Scott. 
ANTWERP3.—Cock or Hen.—1, E. Mawson. 2, Halliwell & Ingham. 8, E. 
Walker. Nuns.—Cock or Hen—1, W. Brydone. 2,J. Gardiner. 3, A. Duthie. 
ANY OTHER VagietTy.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 8, R. W. Bryce. 2, J. Cairns (Letz 
Swallow). vhc, A. Crosbie, R. W. Bryce. SELLING CLassEs.—l, W. Morrison 
(Turbits). 2, A. Crosbie (Letz). 8, J. Glendag (Tumblers). Cock or Hen.—1, 
J. M. Kidd (fumbler). 2, J. Gardiner. 8, G. Alexander (Red Ponter). : 

PARROTS.—1, J. Scott. 2, Miss Wield. 3,A.J. Robertson. vic, W. Waldie. 

RABBITS.—lLop-gar.—Buck or Doe.—l, E. Pepper. 2, T. & BE. d. Fell. 3,J. 
Nelson. ANY OTHER VAagieTy.—Buck or Doe.—i,T.& E. J. Fell. 2, H. E.Gil- 
bert (Himalayan). 3,E. Pepper. vie, A. N. Eckford. 

CATS.—Lone Hatz.—Male or Female—l, Miss J. M. Few. 2, Miss B. P. 
Frew. 3,H. Smith. Any oraer Vagrery.—Male or Female.—l, Mrs. A. Laing 
(Black). 2, J. Robertsoa (White). 38, J. Rodger (Tortoiseshell), vic, G. Young 
(Black), F. Murphy. 


Jupce.—Mr. EH. Hatton. 


Oxrorp Pouutry SHow.—We have great pleasure in stating 
that the whole of tho Oxford priza monsy has already been 
paid. For such an immense Show all must allow that this 
payment has been very prompt. The dates of the next Show 
are alzo arranged for the last Wednesday and Thursday in 
October as usual. The prize cards which have bsen sent to the 
successial exhibitors are without exception the mosé attractive 
we ever saw, and we hear that they are greatly appreciated.—W. 


CIRENCESTER POULTRY SHOW. 


Tus Exhibition was judged by Messrs. Cresswell, Serjeant- 
son, and Matthews, and we congratulate the Society on their 
selection and the Judges upon their awards. The Game prizes, 
which were guaranteed by the Hon. and Rev. F. Dutton, brought 
together a good lct of birds, and Mr. Matthews, as may be ex- 
pected, made quick work of them. The pens were very taste- 
fully arranged, and bands of blue paint along all the pens made 
an atiractive finish. -The first cup was awarded to the Black 
Rad cock, which found a purchaser at £15 15s., and the second 
went to a good Light Brahma hen; while the medal for best pen 
of Waterfowl went toa pair of Aylesbury Dacks. The Bibury 
birds were not exhibited, as their owner entertained the Judges 
at his house; in fact, the Society is much indebted to Mr. Dutton 
for its success. 

Light Brahmas came first in the catalogue. The winning 
bird was very large and massive, but a trifle too long in tail and 
coarse incomb. Jn hens the winner was a fine bird, and only 
wanted some middle toe-feathering to make her perfecb; the 
second was a good bird, with very distinct neck hackles. Dark 
cocks were poor, and the third prize was withheld. The first 
pullet was a good bird, and so was the second, both well pencilled. 
In Cochins the first cock was a large bird, and was, we think, 
in the right place; the second was a good cockerel ior colour ; 
and the third was a deep cinnamon of much quality. In hens 
a pretty pullet, a little small, was first; and a good hen took 
second, and the same third. The winner in the next class was 
of beautifal whiteness, but had a large comb; a large Partridge 
was second, and a fair White cockerel third. A pullet was again 
first in the next class ; and tivo good hens took second and third 
honours. In Hamburghs the first Silver-spangled cock was 8 
good bird, and was about the best of the Hamburghs, though 
the first Gold-pencilled and first Black cockerels were very good. 
The latter colour, however, made but a meagre display for 
quality. We liked the judging here, and believe it to have been 
most carefully done. In Game, a3 we said before, the first Black 
Red cockerel won the cup; he had beautiful carriage and a 
capital tail. Third was supposed by many to have been the 
£10 10s. cup-winner at Oxford; he was still in fine bloom. In 
Brown Red cockerels a good undubbed chicken was first; ho 
was of much promise, and hada capitalhead, In Brown Red 
pullets a bird with good all-round properties came well in first. 
In Dackwings a fine cock was first; butin pullets and hens, 
save for the first-prize bird, we noticed nothing very superior. 
French made a good display; Créves won first in both classes, 
the hen of this breed being especially good in size and crest. 
The Leghorns made two fair lots, and we thought the awards in 

the Browns quite correct, while in the Whites there could be no 
possible doubt, as the first-prize pair were the only really white 
pair in the class. The Variety classes were excellent, and the 
quality was good all through; first went toa Silver Poland in 
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splendid feather, second to a very White-crested Black Poland 
in equally good feather, and third to a very neat Silky. In the 
class for hens a splendid White-crested Black Poland, with an 
immense globular crest, was first; a very square White Dorking 
second; and a good Silver Poland third. It was a pity the 
Committee had not given this latter breed a class. In the 
Bantams the Game were but indifferent, while in the Variety 
classes most of the prizes went to Laced birds. Of them the 
firs Silver cockerel and first Gold pullet were very parfect. 
The Waterfowl made excellent classes. The cup Aylesburys 
had fine -beaks, and were massive in frame. The Rouens were 
capital; while in the next class a very good pen of Black Hast 
Indians were first, the Dack being especially free from brown 
on the wings. The pen of this breed shown by Mr. Sainsbury 
were very good, and closely pressed on the firstin our opinion. 
The third Calls were pretty, and we were glad to see the breed 
in the list. The Sale classes were large,fgood White Cochins 
Winning both first prizes. 

The Pigeons were an attractive little lot. The first Jacobins 
were good Reds. A moderate pair of White Fans were first in 
their class. The cup went most deservedly to Mr. Yardley’s 
Black Carrier cock. The Tumblers were good; first and second 
going to Almonds, and third to Kites. The Dragoons mustered 
well; Blues of good colour and sound in wing-bars won first 
and second. We noticed but moderate birds in the Sale class. 
We furnish full awards below, and wish the Society, which has 
made such a capital start with amateur judging, very much 
success. The room was well lined with visitors, s0 we hope the 
receipts af the gates were good. 


vhe, J. Bloodworth. Dark.—Cock—1, J. S. Maggs. 2, R. 


2, R. P. Percival. 
J. Bloodworth. 8,A. Darby. Any 


Hen.—1, J. E. Swindle. 2, 
. Percival. 8, R H, J. 


, J. T. Browne. Hen.—l, T. Mason. 2,H. E. Martin. 3,G.F. Ward. <Any 
other variety—Cock —1, W. H. Stagg. 2, W. C. Phillips. 8, H. E. Martine 
en.—l, W. C. Phillips. 2, D. W. , C. Gibbs. Hamwsurcus.— 


2, H. Feast. 8,T.Blakeman. Gold and Silver-pencilled.—l, H. 
Feast. 2,J. Long, 8, W.K. Tickner. Hen.—l, H. Pickles. 2, W. K. Tickner. 
8, H. H. Thompson. Black—Cock.—l, R. L. Garnett. 2, H. Pickles. 8, H. 
Feast. Hen.—i,-H. Feast. 2,R.L. Garnett. 8, H. Pickles. FrReNcH.—Cock.— 
1, H. Feast. 2, SoA. Vickery. 3,3. H. Brooks. Hen —1,R.R. Fowler. 2,S. W. 
Thomas. vhe, H. Feast. LeGHorns.—BSrown.—l, F. L. Green. 


3, F. S. 
M. Rumbelow. 8, T. S. Hockaday. 


a Hen.—1 and 3,J. W. Lloyd. 2,G. Holloway, juno. Any orHaR DisTINcT 
Variety.—Cock.—i, C. Bloodworth. 2, A. Darby. 3, Rey. R. S.S. Woodgate. 
vhe, H. J. Lonnon. Hen.—i, T. Norwood. 2, A. Darby. 3, C. Bloodworth. 
whe, Rey. R. S.S. Woodgate, T. A.Fereman, SELLING CLassEs.—Cock.—l, R.A. 
Boissier. 2, C. Sidgwick. 8, W. Jones. 4, CO. Bloodworth. Hen.—l, C. 
Bloodworth. 2, J. Bloodworth. 8, H. Haddrell. (4, E. Pritchard.! | Waterfowls. 
—Puir.—l, G. Hanks. 2, W. H. Copplestone. 3, J. S. Maggs. 4, H. Feast. 
Ducks.—Rouen.—1, H. J. Bailey. 2, J. S. Maggs. 3, E. Snell. Aylesbury.— 
a, R. Fowler. 2,H.J.Bailey. 8,E. Snell. Any other variety—1,S. Burn. 
2, W. R. Rootes. 3, H.J. Bailey. GsesE.—l, R. R. Fowler. 2, E. Snell. 8, 
H. J. Bailey. 

PIGEONS.—Carrrers.—Cock or Hen.—Cup, H. Yardley. 2, J. James. 3, W. G. 
Flanagan. Dracoons.—Blue or Silver—Cock or Hen —1, C. W.Calcutt. 2,J. 
James. 3,G.S.Prentica. vhe, W. G. Flanagan. ‘Any other colour.—Cock or 
Hen—i, W. G. Flanagan. 2, A. McKenzie. 3, G. S. Prentice. TumBLEers.— 
Shortyaced.—Cock or Hen.—1, W. R. Pratt. 2, H. Yardley. 8.G. Packham. 
Any other variety.—Cock or Hex. 1and$,J. Aston. 2, Master BE. P. Harmer, 
AnTWeRpPsS.—Short-jaced.—Cock or Hen.—land2, H Yardley. 8, C. F. Copeman. 
Fantsits.—Cock or Hen.—i, J. Walker. 2and8,J.¥.Loversidge. JacoBins.— 
Cock or Hen.—l, P.H. Jones. 2and3, G.S. Prentice. Owxs.—Cock or Hen— 
1, 4.3. Barnes. 2ani8,P.H.Jones. Ronrs.—Cock or Hen.—l, T. D. Green. 
2 and 3, H. Yardley. Any oTHER Distinct VaRrety.—Cock or Hen.—l, H. 
Yardley. 2and vie, P.H.Jones. 8,Mrs.J.JT. Holmes, SELLING CxLass.—l, G. 
Packham. 2,A.Shadling. 8, A. P. Byford. 


jun. 


PRESERVING HGGS. 


Is the year 1871-2 I preserved eggs so perfectly that after a- 
lapse of six months they were mistaken when brought to table 
for fresh-laid eggs, and I believe they would have kept equally 
good for twelve months. 

My mode of preservation was to varnish ths eggs as soon after 
they were laid as possible with a thin copal varnish, taking care 
thet the whole of the shell was covered with the varnish. I 
subsequently found that by painting the eggs with fresh albu- 
meu beaten up with a little salt they were preserved equally 
well, and for as long a period. After varnishing or painting 
with albumen I lay the eggs upon rough blotting paper, as I 
found that when allowed to rest till dry upon a plate or on the 
table the albumen stuck so fast to the table or plate as to take 
away a chip outof the shell. This is entirely obviated by the 
use of the biotting paper. I pack the eggs in boxes of dry bran. 
—DrEE Smwre.—(World of Science.) 


Tse Birwinenam AGRICULTURAL Exurpition Socrety.—The 
Poultry Show is open for the first time to non-subscribers, the 


fee for a single pen being 8s. and for Pigeons 5s. This concession 
should increase the number of exhibitors considerably. Should 
this be the case there will be very little room remaining for the 
exhibitors of implements and miscellaneous articles, the entries 
for which are already closed, although the allotment of space 
cannot take place uutil the stock and poultry certificates are 
enumerated. 


OCanTERBURY PovuLTRY, PIGEON, AND Canary SHow. — The 
entries close on the 20th. Since the publication of the schedule 
two extra prizes are given, one (£4) for pair of Light Brahma 
pullets, and one (£5 5s.) for best cockerel and pullet Silver-Grey 
Dorkings, making fourteen prizes besides the money prizes. 


EXCHANGE OF QUEENS. 


Tuts autumn I substituted in September two imported Italian 
queens in place of two common English queens, both of which 
having escaped from their careless owners (anknown to me) took 
up their quarters in my garden, one this and one last year. 
Both hives took to their stranger queens with the greatest com- 
plaisance within six or seven hours of the removal of their own 
mother queens, and without the slightest symptom of disaffec- 
tion. I gave these queens to the several hives in my own old 
fashion—that is, by isolating the queen from her Italian guards 
under a broken wineglass, and putting her over a central hole 
at the top of each hive, with the intervention of a bit cf per- 
forated zinc. I had intended to try queen cages, two of which 
I bought for the purpose; but my friends here wishing to see the 
process of union and how the bees would take to the new queen, 
I resorted to the plan which I have always hitherto adopted as 
described above. My plan is to let the queen get thoroughly 
scented with the warm odours of the hive below and to make 
acquaintance with the excited bees beneath her, many of which, 
having discovered their own loss, are only too glad to scent and 
touch the solitary queen, which they do by thrusting their pro- 
bosces through the holes of the zinc. When the queen, who 
places herself invariably just over the hole, has been thus well 
scented and the mutual acquaintance has been made, I gently 
withdraw the zinc so as to admit one bee at a time into the 
glass. If all goes well I let up another and another, and so on 
till I am satisfied by the joyful humming of the bees above and 
below that all danger of anattack upon the queenisover. They 
are then left to their own devices, and sooner or later the whole 
party descend and are seen no more. 

In the one case thus treated early in September no result ap- 
peared, though I was satisfied all was well, till towards the end 
of October, when I had ths pleasure of seeing several well- 
marked Italians in the hive, which will no doubt so increase 
during the winter and spring that by May the whole hive 
will be italianised. 

The other hive received the queen most cordially, and in this 
case I had the pleasure of seeing her descend from the wineglass 
into the hive below, welcomed and accompanied by a handsome 
body guard of admirers and happy bees within twelve hours 
from the time I had deprived them of their old queen. But 
there arose a subsequent question in my mind as to whether 
after all some fatal accident had not befallen her, for the bees 
resumed (perhaps continued) their restlessness the next day, 
appearing to have lost their queen, or not to have recognised the 
Italian. I also feared that she was still a virgin queen because 
her own guards did not seem to take much notice of her before 
I took her from them, and I distinctly heard her pipe while still 
in the box she travelledin. Therefore I thought it prudent to 
restore to them their old queen (saved against accidents) towards 
the evening of the second day. She, too, though absent some 
thirty hours from the hive, was received back again and escorted 
into the hive much as the Italian had been the day before. Of 
course I thought the Italian queen had been sacrificed, perhaps 
by queen-encasement, as is frequently the case. However, since 
then a great number of well-marked yellow-jackets have ap- 
peared in the hive. u s 

I can only suppose the explanation of this curious circum- 
stance to be this, that the stranger queen was recognised and 
received by a portion of the bees only, among which she took 
up her position quietly in some corner of the hive, and that the 
mass of the bees not having come across her were still in agita- 
tion when I gave them theirold queen. Afterwards, I presume, 
the two queens must have met, and the Italian proved herself 
the stronger. Of course it is possible the two queens may be 
alive, and have amicably divided the kingdom between them. 
Such a possibility is vouched for by undoubted instances, how- 
ever rare and exceptional, having been recorded in the pages of 
this Journal of two queens being found together in the same 
hive, although it does not follow that they were both mother 
queens.—B. & W. 


Strver-Grey Doreme Cur anp ARCHANGEL PRIZES AT THE 
CrystaL Panace.—Through your columns I acknowledge with 
thanks the subscriptions which I have received for the above- 
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mentioned prizes. Silver-Grey Dorking Cup: T. C. Burnell, 
Tisq., 10s. 6d.; Hon. Mrs. Colvile, 10s. 6d.; Countesstof Dart- 
mouth, £1 1s.; W. H. Denison, Esq., 10s. 6d.; Miss Pasley, 10s. ; 
Rev. H. A. Peel, 10s. 6d.; Major Plummer, 5s.; W. Roe, Esq., 
jun., 5s.; James Walker, Esq., 10s. 6d. = £4 18s.6d. Arch- 
angel Prizes: R. Barclay, Esq., 5s.; J. N. Bowes, Esq., 53.3 
T. C. Burnell, Esq., 5s.; W. H. Denison, Esq., 5s.; R. Wilkin- 
son, Heq., 5s. = £1 5s. The rest of the sums required I gladly 
make up.—O. E. CRESSWELL. 


LARGE APIARY. 


Mr. J. S. Hargison of San Diego county, Cal., arrived in this 
city yesterday with ten carloads of honey, each carload contain- 
ing 20,000 lbs. This vast aggregation of bee labour was taken 
from Mr. Harbison’s six apiaries on the sides of the coast range 
of mountains as near to the Mexican line as they well can be, 
and yet claim the protection of the Stars and Stripes. Twenty- 
five years ago Mr. Harbison made a stir in the world by selling 
at one time 2000 lbs. of honey, the product of his apiary near 
New Castle, Pa. So much honey had never before been raised 
by a single producer, and the sale led hundreds of staid farmers 
to embark in what looked like a most profitable field of industry. 
The result was not flattering. Short seasons and limited bee 
pasturage forbade profitable bee-culture. Old-fashioned hives 
were then the only kind known. The modern means of robbing 
bees without killing them had not been thought of. 

Having invented a hive that enabled the culturist to obtain 
successive crops of honey from the same colony of bees, Mr. 
Harbison began to look for a region that would supply food for 
the bees. He searched for this in the equable climate of the 
Pacific coast, and found it in a strip of country in the extreme 
south-western corner of the United States, now known as the 
bee belt of California. Sheep-raising was the only industry of 
tke natives found by Mr. Harbison when he first visited the 
country. The country inland was thought good enough for 
sheep-pasturing, but no one dreamed that the soil could be made 
to produce grain in paying quantities. Timber was confined to 
the bottoms of running streams and to the canons, the valleys 
and hillsides being covered with a growth of stunted brushwood, 
from which sprang a luxuriant growth of white sage, sumach, 
and other flowering shrubs, which bloom there nine months of 
the year. 

Mr. Harbison’s first apiary was started on a mountain side 
twenty miles east of San Diego. He embarked for the west with 
seventy hives of bees, but these were reduced to sixty-two by 
casualties. From them he now has six apiaries and a total of 
three thousand hives. Heemploys fifteen men constantly, and 
is reaping rich profits from many thousands of acres that must 
otherwise have been a barren waste. He soon had many imi- 
tators, and now not less than three hundred persons are taking 
honey along the ‘‘ Bee Belt.” 

The California bee season, Mr. Harbison says, begins by 
February Ist. In March or April the bees swarm, and the bee- 
culturist has lively times in saving the swarms. The science 
has become so systematised now that the apiculturist knows 
within a day or two when a given hive may be expected to 
swarm, and as the young bees always settle somewhere near 
tke parent hive at least once before selecting their new quarters, 
a swarm is seldom lost. The flowers are at the height of 
their luxuriance in May and June, and the taking of honey 
is begun usually about May 20th, and the bees are kept at 
work as jong as the flowers last. They cease to bloom in 
snfficient quantity to more than subsist the bees in the early 
part of August; but the little workers are able to find enough to 
live on without consuming their stores as late as October. It 
will thus be seen that the harvest time is never longer than 
three months, and is often much less. After October begins, 
although the air is stil] mild and spring-like, the bees cease to 
work, and retire into a semi-dormant condition. Once every 
eight or ten days a colony will turo out at mid-day and fly 
around an hour or two in the sunshine, but they never fly far 
from the hive, and are never seen at work. 

The food of the bees in the bee belt is generally the flower of 
the white sage, a plant that closely resembles the garden sage. 
This is not to be confounded with the sage bush of Nevada and 
Utah, which is of the wormwood species, and has the family 
bitterness. Next to the sage in importance as bes food is the 
sumach, a shrub that grows in California without poisonous 
quality. In fact, there is no poisonous flowering plant in the 
bee range, and the honey has none of the collicky qualities that 
make eastern-grown honey objectionable. The honey is graded 
by the culturist according to the plans from which it is derived. 
That from sage flowers, being clearest and most aromatic, is 
most valuable. 

Mr. Harbison says that notwithstanding the great crop that he 
has brought into this market, he will probably not realise more 
than $1000 after deducting expenses and interest on capital. 
He had to dig his bee ranch out of the wilderness. The roads 
thereto over rocky mountain sides and deep canons, were built 
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at heavy cost. The continuous labour of fifteen men is needed 
in the care of propagation and harvesting. The hives, boxes for 
shipment, and household supplies have all to be transported from 
San Diego, forty miles from his most remote apiary. It costs 
about four cents, gold, to freight a pound of honey by water to San 
Francisco and by rail to New York. Taking into consideration 
the commissions and currency values realised here, there is no 
great margin left for profit—(New York Sun.) 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


FatTentnc Turkeys (Anxious).—If you mean to have fat and weight at 
Christmas you must begin to think about your Turkeys. If you mean them 
to be very fat they should be up at least a month, and now they should be 
yery well fed, although not shut up. You must choose a house in which they 
can roost. They do not care so much about being very high, but they must 
roost somewhere. The empty bay of a barn will make a place if no other is 
available; perches are easily improvised. The birds should feed from a 
trough, and, unlike other poultry when fattening, they may always have food 
by them, but that must not be abused. They must be fed frequently, but 
with fresh food. The trough is not to be filled in the morning for the day. 
The meaning of always having food by them is that whenever the trough is 
empty a little food should be put in. No poultry will fatten on sour or stale 
food. The food should be barleymeal or ground oats slaked with milk, with 
onion tops chopped fine and mixed with it. Many successful feeders add a 
little bean or pea-meal with the food. They should not have too much room. 
They should be supplied with gravel and fresh-cut sods of grass. Their food 
should be made into a thick liquid, not a stiff paste. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaMpDEN Square, LONDON. 
Lat. 51° 82’ 49” N.; Long. 0° 8' 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Dare. 9 A.M. In THE Day. 
so | Ae iu | = = 
osaa.| Hygrome- Ss |S_.|Shade Tem-| Radiation = 
1876. go3s eet rei ase perature. |Temperature.| = 
RES g= |sos Tao 
Noy. |$3a4 | Bee | SNR : n 
ASS! Dry.| Wet.| AS |B Max.| Min.| sun. |grass| 
Inches.| deg. | deg. | | deg. | deg. | deg. deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 8 | 30.075 | 862 $4.7 N. | 433 | 43.8 | 29.3 80.5 | 24.8 — 
Th. 9 | 29.970 } 34.4 | 33.5 N. | 42.4 | 41.0 | 32.5 73.6 | 296 | — 
Fri. 10 | 80.128 | 34.2 | 333 | WN 41.2 | 87.3 | 39.3 43.9 | 27.1 _ 
Sat. 11 | 30.055 | 348 | $4.0 | S.B. | 49.2 | 49.7 | 27.6 67.0 | 24.1 | 0.446 
Sun.12 | 29.283 4 88.2 | 88.2 | N-E 88.6 | 44.2 | 33.2 442 | 295 | 0.455 
Mo. 18 | 29.481 | 42.9 | 42.9 W. 41.6 | 46.5 | 39.2 59.2 | 33.1 | 0.678 
Tu. 14 | 29.567 | 48.3 | 48.2 | N.W. 43.7 | 614 | 42.6 SLO | 43.0 | 0.267 
Means.| 29.794 | 334 | 878 41.6 | 45.0 | 33.5 63.S | 30.9 | 1246 
| 
REMARKS. A = 
8th.— White frost in morninz; fine day; two very slight showers, and a lo 
temperature. 


9th.—Rather dull morning; a fine day, but colder than the one preceding. 

10th.—Fine all day, but still getting colder. 

11th.—Fine day, but very cold; solar halo at 3 p.x.; wiad high at 8 pa. 

12th.—Rain from soon after midnight on 11th to 9 A-m. on 12th, then fine for 
a short time, then frequent (and at times heavy) showers. 

13th.—Very damp, dark, and thick in the morning; dull and showery all day, 
and warmer. ; 

14th.—Foggy morning, but clearing off soon after 9 a.m.: the remainder of the 
day fine; very warm at night, 9 p.m. temperature 58°. 5 

The average temperature of the week about 5° below that of the previous 
one, the first five days having been cold and frosty.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Novemser 15. 


LARGE quantities of American Apples are still arriving. Pears continue 
to reach us from Jerseyzin sufficient quantities to mest the demand 


FRUIT. 

g.d. s.d.{ s.d.s. d. 
1 6to5 0| Nectarines ...... dozen 0 Oto0 O 
Apricots 0 0 O 0O| Oranges... 8 0 16 0 
Chestnuts. 0 uv O 0} Peaches..... 6 00 08 
0 0 O 0} Pears, kitchen. ye Ones? 0 
00 00 dessert.. 20 90 
0 0 oO O| Pine Apples. «lb. 20 6 O 
0 6 1 O| Plums..... ¢seive 0 0 Ou 
. 010 TL 3} Quinces..... . bushel 0 0 0 O 
0 0 O 0} Raspberries. ---lb 00 O08 
Grapes, hothouse.... lb. 1 6 6 0O| Strawberries SS Ae HW 
Lemons.... q 12 0 18 0) Walnuts. 50 80 
Melons ... BOS: ol ditto... 1/6356 

-  YEGETABLES. 
s.d. sg. d.| s.d, s.a 
Artichokes 4 Oto6 0, Leeks ..... . . 0 4to0 oO 
Asparagus. ant 0 0 O O| Mushrooms. .--pottle 0 6 16 
French...... bundle 0 0 0 0 Mustard&Cress punnet 0 2 0 0 
Beans. Kidney...... @lb. 0 8 O 6) Onions.......... bushel 2 0° 5 0 
=a 16 8 0; pickling........ quart 0 4 0 0 
A 0 9 1 6! Parsley.... doz.bunches 2 0 ‘ 0 
Brussels Sproats.. 8 0 4 OQ) Parsnips .. dozen 0 0 0 
Cabbage .......... 10 2-0 00.08 
Carrots...... 04 08 26 46 
Capsicums .... 16 20 Sa 5 0 
Canlifilower.. 830 6 0 TOF SL56) 
Celery .... 16 2 0} os 09g 
Coleworts.. 20 40 09 10 
Cucumbers 02 09 pC eet) 
Endive 10 20 1638 6 
Fennel 03 00 03 06 
Garlic 06 00 LG e ap 
Herbs .. 03 00 40 50 
Horseradish. 40 00 04 00 
Lettuce.......e0..dozen 0 6 2 0 02 06 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 

Day | Day Average s Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
of of NOVEMBER 23—29, 1876. Temperature near i i befe f 
Month Week. Toadom Rises Sets Rises. | Sets. Age. | getore wots 

| | SS 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| bh. m.| k. m.| Days. | m8. 

23 | TH | Birmingham Show closes. 47.6 | $4.2 | 40.9 7 85) 8 59; 1 1/10 45 7 | 12 58 | 328 

24. |F Leeds Show. 47.4 | 81.7 | 39.5 7 36/ 8 58 | 1.18 | 11 58 »)) | 12 40 | 329 

25 |8 Michaelmas Terms ends. 46.4 | 38.7 | 40.0 7 $8} 8 57] 2 23] morn. g9 | 12 21] 380 

25 | BUN | 24 Sunpay AFTER TRINITY. 47.2 | 82.9 | 400 | 7 89| 8 56] 1 83] 1 12 10 12 1] 881 

27 M 47.0 | 336 | 40.3 7 41 | 8 55 1 45) 2 27 11 ll 40 | 332 
| 28 To 48.1 | 339 | 41.0 7 42 8 54 1 5$ 8 47 12° | 11 19) 888 

29 Ww | Royal Horticultural Society—Fruit and Floral Com-| 51.3 | 33.8 | 42.5 7 44/) 8 53 2216 beet 13 |10 57 | 834 
[ mittees at 11 A.at. | 

yes observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 48.0°; and its night temperature 


FOLIAGE IN RELATION TO COLOURING AND 
FLAVOURING FRUITS. 


“OR an unscientific gardener to attempt to 


learners in the practical part of our pro- 
fession are helped more by their fellow 
learners than they are by articles elaborately 
written by the most talented men of science. 
We can grope our way together, as it were, 
feeling and sympathising with each other. 


pull, and if it is not in the right direction there are plenty 
to apply the drag. We are, I own, sadly behind in theo- 
retic knowledge, but I think I have read somewhere that 
“the greatest of men have very small swallows,’ and of 
course the little men cannot be expected to take in a whole 
eyclopedia at once. Professors of science are generally 
highly educated men whose language is of necessity 
beyond the comprehension of ordinary gardeners; and 
although they are generally right in their conclusions, 
yet, owing to their want of practical knowledge, they are, 
of course, sometimes wrong. I hope it is not a general 
failing of gardeners, but I must own to the possession of 
it myself, that I would rather listen to the rough original 
reasonings of one of Nature’s children unadorned with 
scientific education, but with a taste for observing every- 
day things, than I would read the reports in the Times 
of great scientific meetings. Perhaps the reason is that 
the observant gardener has so much delightful food for 
his mind that it makes him dainty, or in my case it 
may be mere laziness, reaching no further than the spot 
on whichI stand. Let us hope so. I know I ought to 
have read myself up on the subject of this article, but 
then there would have been a disadvantage, for if I read 
I might be tempted to copy. Now, if not strictly correct 
I am at least original, and may tempt some of my fellow- 
workers to think for themselves. 

A great many complaints have appeared in the garden- 
ing papers this season about Melons without flavour and 
Grapes without colour, and as no satisfactory explanation, 
as far as I have seen, has been given, I will attempt to 
give my own ideas of the matter. 

A certain proportion of healthy foliage is absolutely 
necessary to elaborate the juices for growing, colouring, 
and flavouring fruits. If the foliage is injured by scorch- 
ing, by insects, or any other means, the fruit must suffer. 
The past summer has been an exceptional one, and plants 
required exceptional treatment. Three times the usual 
quantity of water was necessary, and where it was not 
applied, in addition to the plants being starved, red spider 
and other insects would so mutilate the leaves that they 
could not properly perform their functions. I have often 
said that Vines, as a rule, do not have sufficient water, 
and the same applies to Melons. It is one of the greatest 
mistakes in fruit-culture to keep Melons dry when they 
are approaching maturity. I suppose the variety I cul- 
tivate exclusively (Meredith’s Cashmere) is one of the 
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write on a scientific subject may savour of | 
presumptuousness, but my excuse is that | 


Occasionally one is able to give the others a | 


most difficult to keep from cracking, yet I would on no 
account keep it dry as a preventive of its only fault, for 
by so doing the flavour becomes very poor indeed. I 
prefer crippling the stalk of the fruit, so as to limit its 
supply of sap without checking the supply to the foliage. 
The stalk is squeezed between the finger and thumb, and 
it often requires doing daily, as the wounds soon heal. 
One, if not the principal, cause of the cracking of Melons 
is from a too limited supply of water. When the plants 
and fruits are young and require to grow vigorously they 
get into a partially hidebound state, and afterwards when 
the fruit expands to its natural size the skin has lost its 
elasticity and is forced open. 

A heavy soil approaching to clay, and sufficiently rich 
to require nothing mixed with it, grows the best Melons. 
Manure makes them coarse in texture and deficient in 
flavour ; so that when soil can be procured rich enough 
of itself it is better if the roots do not come in contact 
with manure at all. 

I have said that foliage is required in proportion to the 
fruit. In addition to this I believe that in a hot season 
with a dry atmosphere, owing to greater evaporation 
going on, greater appropriation, too, of the juices by the 
frnit, and probably a greater waste also, that more foliage 
in proportion to the quantity of fruit is required than in 
a season with a humid atmosphere; but in practice the 
reverse of this happens. The foliage is left in the usual 
proportion, but the hotter and drier the weather the 
more it is injured by insects and scorching, and too often 
nothing is done to alleviate the mischief either by allow- 
ing the shoots to ramble a little, reducing the quantity of 
fruit, or supplying more water than in an ordinary, or 
even an exceptionally, wet season. 

To second these remarks I may say—firstly, that my 
fruit on the whole has not been below the average in 
quality this season; secondly, that I never knew of an 
instance of good-flavoured fruit of any kind where the 
plants were badly infested with red spider, or the foliage 
much injured by scorching or otherwise; thirdly, that 
as I, in common with many others, made the mistake 
of planting Madresfield Court Grape in a late vinery, 
and am obliged to give it exceptional treatment to pre- 
vent it cracking either by withholding water or reducing 
its foliage (the latter method I prefer, as its roots are 
in company with others requiring water), I shortened 
it back last season to two or three leaves beyond the 
fruit when it was about three parts coloured, and it 
finished off very well without cracking. This season, a 
much drier one, the same treatment not only prevented 
cracking, but the Grapes never finished colouring, while 
other kinds in the same houre are perfect. I have no 
hesitation in saying that had I left a few more leaves the 
Madresfield Court Grape would have finished thoroughly ; 
but it is a difficult matter to know how to act to a nicety, 
and to be certain of growing this noble Grape to perfection 
it should be grown with the Black Hamburgh or other 
early Grapes. 

With regard to Grapes losing colour after they have 
once been black, I think it is in cases of insufficient 
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ripening ihat this occurs; for remember, well-grown Grapes, 
even of the Hamburgh class, are coloured long before they are 
thoroughly ripe, and oftea swell considerably after they are 
coloured. I think, then, that even in the case of Hamburghs, 
if they are intended to be kept for any considerable time, the 
temperature should not be much reduced till they have been 
coloured a fortnight or three weeks, say nine or ten weeks 
after they commence eolouring. When the fruit is intended 
for immediate use this is not of so much importance. 

I find I have nearly filled my paper with preface, and I hope 
to go on with the subject at a future time.—Wm. Tavtor. 


A GARDEN OF HARDY FLOWERS.—No. 2. 
THE PERENNIAL BORDER. 

Waar is a perennial border? According to ordinary ex- 
amples it is 2 confused intermixture of hardy flowers thrown 
together without order, and with a predominant air of untidi- 
ness that robs it of any approach to that which is graceful, 
beautiful, or ornamental. This is a matter for regret, because 
such borders afford peculiar facilities for tha enjoyment of 
something that is bright and lovely at all seasons of the year, 
and by the exercise of a little care in arranging the plants the 
repellent ugliness, which is the but-too-common characteristic 
of so mavy of the borders, might easily be avoided, and a scene 
of quiet beauty—a collection of treasures rich and rare—be 
ofiered so effectively as to render it by no means a place to 
avoid or a sight to disgust, as I have heard said of some of the 
boréers to which [ allude. 

I happen just now to be making a perennial border, and in 
thinking over the matter if appears to me that there are two 
ways of treating this part of a garden. Narrow strips of some 
5 or 6 feet wide should have the plants arranged singly, treat- 
ing even those possessing the minnte growth of an Alpine as 
specimen plants or tufts. This individuslity should be strictly 
maintained in the body of the border, keeping all the plants 
far enough apart to aiford ‘‘ample space und verge enough,” 
not only for the full development of each one, but te afford an 
unobstrucied view of it. An edging of one kind of dwarf com- 
pact growth along the front margin is as admissible as it is 
desirable, imparting as it does an air of neatness and finish to 
the whole. While graduating the planta according to height, 
from the dwarf edging in front up to the tallest plants behind, 
T would by no means confine all the tall plants to the back, 
but would select a few of the most siriking for prominent 
positions along the centre to impart variety and afford relief. 

In very wide borders, of cay 20 fect or upwards, a bolder 
sty'o of arrangement should be adopted. Groups of a dozen 
or more plants of the same kind, a row or two of HolJyhocks 
at the back, edgings and margins ad libitwm in front, groups 
or colonies of many varietiss of ona species, or even com- 
prising many species of one genus, the intersecting spaces 
being filled with mixed specimens, treated in the same way as 
in our narrow border. Such an arrangement would always be 
as interesting as it would ba ornamental. The groups would 
form a most important feature, enabling one while enjoying 
ths beauty of the whole to contrast form with form, to obtain 
a clear idea of the relative value of the different varieties, to 
subject new introductions to the crucial test of comparison 
with ali the best-kinds of established merit, and thus become a 
constant sonres of attraction and afford valuable instruction. 
If a still more striking effect is wished for, nothing is easier 
than to substitute bands and lines of massed colours for the 
mixed plants which enclose the groups, or tho groups them- 
selves might consist of one colour only; but this plan would 
undoubtedly rob the border of much of its merit, and I do not 
recommend its general application. 

In proceeding to the selection of a few good kinds for begin- 
ners to start with I would ask them not to regard any of the 
lists as by any means exhaustive, but rather as embracing a 
few choice kinds to form the nucleus of future collections, 
which experience will enable them to add to from time to time. 
The plants for groups should consist of species having many 
varieties. Of these the Phloxes form a most important family, 
growing quickly into large clumps of 2 to 3 feet high, with 
colours ranging from pure white to deep purple. There are 
two species which are especially worthy of general cultivation, 
P. suffruticosa and P. decussata, both having numerous varie- 
ties; and as the first is early and the last late-flowering, a 
mixture of both is certainly desirable. Of the suffruticosa 
section we may take Pearl, Willism Panl, Purple Emperor, 
Mauve Queen, Lady Abercromby, Lewis Kidd, William Young, 
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Stella, Princess of Wales, John Baillie, Marquise, and Her 
Majesty; and of decussata, where we find more varied colours, 
we will choose Lothsir, Deliverance, Amabilis, Ruby Queen, 
Purple Prince, Cequette de Pare de Nenilly, Madame Moisset, 
Monsieur Conrad, Mrs. Laing, Mrs. Dombrain, Venus, and 
Queen of Whites. Of Pentstemons a list has already been 
given. Of the Dianthus family, barbatus, better known by its 
familiar appellative of Sweet William, forms most brilliant 
groups. Antirrhinums, Pyrethrums, Columbines, Carnatione, 
and herbaceous Ponies are all valuable subjects for this pur- 
pose. Mr. Abbey has lately given a good selection of these 
Ponies, and for a choice dozen of Pyrethrums take Progress, 
Virginal, Boule de Neige, Nemesis, Delicata, H. Schmidt, Sol- 
faterre, Princess Charlotte, Chamois, Peau Rouge, Duchesse 
de Brabant, and Imbricatum plenum. 

For other prominent positions I would include many old 
favourites, such as Lavender, Rosemary, the old monthly 
China Rose, bright with gay flowers even at this Jate period 
of the year; the fine yellow Evening Primrose ((nothera 
gigantez), Moss Roses, with come of tha Delphiniums, such as 
elatum and formosum, with the tall-growing Campanulas, the 
Tritomas, and Fuchsia Riccartoni. 

For an edging nothing can be better than a broad line of the 
old white Pink. ‘The deep lavender-flowered Nepeta teucrifolia 
also forms a capital margin, while for variety we haye all the 
Viola tribe; or for greater neatness and precision we may turn 
to such hardy succulents as Sempervivum californicum, 8. mon- 
tanum, and the pretty little pearly Sedum glaucum. 

At this season of the year Chrysanthemums become most 
important in our borders. Like most popular flowers the 
varieties abound, being numbered by hundreds; all are orna- 
menial, bus I will select for the border—of Japanese sorts— 
Fair Maid of Guernscy, Elaine, James Salter, Dr. Masters, 
and Prince Satsuma. Of the old large-flowered section—Jardin 
des Plantes, Queen of England, Lord Derby, George Peabody, 
Hetty Barker, Prince Albert, Julie Lagrayére, Isabella Bott, 
Guernsey Nugget, and Princess Beatrice. Of the Pompons, 
one of the most valuable is Bob, an excellent old crimson sort, 
with Madame Martha, Lizzie Holmes, White Trevenna, Bril- 
liant, Firefly, Sidonia, and Atala. 

For specimens and clumps of other flowers I may take Iris 
germanice, I. amcena, I. subbiflora, I. flavescens; the Geums, 
Narcissi, Liliums, Gentianas, Dodeeatheons, Lupines, Campe- 
nules, Anemones, Arabis, Veronicas, Spireas, with Wallflowers, 
Poppies, Pinks, Picotees, Potentillas, Scabious, Foxgloves, 
Rudbeckia hirta, Helleborus niger, Arabis verna, and all the 
Rock Roses.—Epwarp LucKHURST. 


WINTERING LETTUCES. 


Many are the gardeners who have little or no glass accom- 
modation, yet who are expected to have Letiuces, if not ali 
the year round, at any rate as early in the summer as possible. 
Many amateurs also are there who particularly desire a supply 
of salads during the first warm days of summer, yet both of 
these—amateurs and gardeners—frequently fail in preserving 
their Lettuce plaats through the winter. When this is the 
case disappointment is sure to follow, for from spring-sown 
seed Lettuces canuot be produced until half the summer is 
over, and therefore every effort must be made to preserve 
their September-sown plants. But it has not unfrequently 
happened that their plants have been killed, not by the want 
of endeavours to protect them, but because of the care that 
has been taken in sheltering the plants. 

For some years I have had to grow Lettuces without the aid 
of either frames or hand-lights, and only once have I failed 
to preserve my autumn-sown plants. I shall not soon forget 
that failure, for throughout the months of April, May, and 
June the cry for Lettuces was continual, and I had none where- 
with to answer it. I lost my Lettuces by what may be de- 
scribed as “ placing all my eggs in one basket.” True, it was 
considered as being the best basket, but that did not diminish 
the inconvenience of the failure. I planted all my Lettuces 
at the base of a south wall. What place than that could be 
regarded as more sheltered? None in my case, yet it failed 
to preserve the plants, as it has now and then failed since ; 
but then I have had plants in other places which, though at 
first sight might be considered as unsuitable places, have in 
the end proved their worth. 

The great protector of Lettuce plants during the winter is 
snow, and the foot of a south wall is the first place in the 
garden from which the snow melts. If after that a long term 
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of severe frost follows, the Lettnuces are killed. I still plant 
Lettuces at tho front of the south wall, and if they survive 
they there come into use early; but I also plant others in a 
very exposed place in the garden, not in rich but in porous 
soil, for if the water cannot pass from the surface freely the 
Lettuces will decay. The snow has almost invariably pre- 
served these Lettuces from the killing effects of frost, but I 
generally lost many from the effects of excessive wet. To 
obviate this I made rather deep drills, filling these with ashes, 
and in these planting the Lettuces. Since adopting that 
practice I have seldom lost any plants. If the plants on the 
south border succeed, these in the open give a good succoscion 
to them; but if the sheltered plants fail by the early melting 
of the snow a portion of the plants are removed from the ashes 
on the first signs of spring and are planted in their place. 
Thus I manage to have a full supply of plants, and have them 
ready for cutting as soon as it is possible to do so with the 
conveniences at my disposal. To risk all my plants near the 
eouth wall is to risk failure, and to plant entirely in the open 
and leave them there to heart is to be unpleasantly late with 
summer selad; but by availing myself of the advantages of 
both sites I have not failed to preserve the plants and have a 
full supply of Lettuces in late spring and early summer—tha 
very time when they have been most appreciated. Tor fifteen 
years consecutively that plan has been successful, and my 
neighbour, the gardener at the Hall, says that it is worthy of 
mention. ; 

It is surprising how well the Lettuces root in pure ashes— 
much better than in the ordinary garden soil, and plants in 
the ashes are rarely injured by slugs. I suspect that the eoil 
is too wet for the roots to work freely in the winter, but super- 
fluous water paesing quickly through the ashes and admitting 
the air, enables roots to form and which do not perish. 

I have derived many useful hints from the Journal end 
venture to give this in return, which may possibly be useful to 
some other—Groom anp GARDENER. 


THE ROSE ELECTION—STRAWBERBIES. 


I never before kuew who raised Souvenir do la Malmaison. 
All, except Général Jacqueminot, are rightly named and acere- 
dited. The Général was raised by Rousselet, not by Roupelet. 
It is evidently an error; the long s being confounded with a p. 
I received s most kind letter from a valued friend and corre- 
spondent, Mr. Ferdinand Gloede, some time back from his place 
in Germany, saying that Perle de Lyon was better than 
Maréchal Niel. What say the rosarians of England? Mr. 
Gloede lives at Oppendorf or Eppendorf in Germany. 

If the readers of the Journal of Horticulture want an opinion 
on Strawberries they may depend on Mr. Gloede. He is, more- 
over, a most excellent packer of Strawberry plants. I have 
received in times past Strawberry plants from Les Sablons, 
France, far fresher than plants packed a few miles off. You 
are sure of the sort applied for being sent true. I owe hima 
deep debt of gratitude for supplying me with Rivers’s Eliza. 
It is one of the best Strawberries known. It is a tufted plant, 
perfect in shape, and a sure and abundant cropper at all times, 
and especially in critical seasons.—W. F. Rapcuyrre, Okeford 
Fitzpaine. 


DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS.—No. 3. 


Ir is not unusual to seek to disguise the boundary of a park 
by a belt of trees. This is algo one of the most common 
methods of marking the boundary of estates; but we must not 
lose sight of the fact that in all pleasing landscapes there is a 
total absence of formality, and that the aim of the planter 
should be to produce Nature in her best guise, not imitating 
her rugged, cold, and cheerless aspects. It is a mistake to 
limit the prospect of an estate by belts of trees or close narrow 
plantations, which are often obstructive of the best views of 
natural scenery. In treating of rural scenery, however, we 
often have the straight lines of hedges and roads to disguise. 
Surely this can be effected without employing an unvaried 
belt of trees. The road being straight, there is no reason 
for making the outline of the trees straight and having them 
of unvaried height and breadth. Shrub-like trees, as Holly 
or Thorns, will serve for disguising a road quite as effec- 
tively as taller trees. Sharp turns may be converted into 
graceful sweeps, or made to appear so by judicious planting— 
a straight margin being aneyesore. Rows of trees may often by 


leaving all the best trees the appearance of age is imparted. 
| It will usually be found that in a well-timbered country we 
have little to do but clear, adding such trees as will impart 
variety, though of an allied character to the trees] existing. 
The complete removal of lines of trees from hedges would 
result in barreuness, and render more apparent the outlines of 
the roads end fences. It is the common subjects that give 
rural scenery its character. An artificial scene is never equal 
to the natural, or that in which least art and most nature is 
apparent. However pleasing it may be to the imagination, it 
is practically a mistake to imitate nature, or seek to produce 
nature itself in rural scenery. To do that it would be neses- 
sary to efface culture, and if by so doing no better reward 
attend our efforts than is exhibited by a majority of parks, the 
less said of euch imitations the better. Provided the fences 
are low and well kept, they do not materially prejadice the 
view. What we wish to impart to highly cultivated ground is 
as much natural beauty as circumstances admit, having in 
view utility. 

I will now briefly refer to avenues. These are often ad- 
mired, but upon what principle they were conceived it is diffi- 
cult to imagine, for we not unfrequently see them stretching 
across picturesque ground, cutting it in twain and marring 
its beauty. They may be accounted for when the view from 
the road is flat and uuinteresting, or to confine the eye to the 
road by stately living walls of verdure, and leading to an ob- 
jest such as an obelisk, and this I taka to be the main object 
sought by an avenue. The expression of an avenue is sombre- 
ness with dignity, affecting the spectator by its solemuity ; 
hence we usually find avenues associated with monastic estab- 
lishments, places of learning and burial, though, they ere not 
unfrequent with manorial residences, as if to inspire visitors 
with a dae sense of theimportance of the proprietors or places. 
Except for promenades, walks, or drives for quiet recreation, 
or shady paths alorg a river side, for cemeteries, approaches 
| to s mausoleum, and public institutions I do not think 
avenues worthy of imitation, as we suffer already by too much 
formality. ‘Trees by the sides of roads form a very agreeable 
shade to pedestrians in summer, and are always agreeable to 
the eye; but the trees should be at such distances as to 
admit of light and air having free access between the several 
fpecimens, each having spaca to develope its head without 
coming into contact with its neighbour. It is a pity am in- 
junction is not made to compel the planting of trees along the 
sides of public roads, at least those in the environs of towns. 

In the disposition of trees we find little regard had to 
geological order by the plaater. We not unfrequently find 
the Birch of the bog associated with the Spruce of Norway and 
Lareh of the Alps, the Pinaster of the coast and Scotch Fir of 
the mountain with the Poplar and Willow of the river; and 
with o, surface so varied as that of this country the geological 
order of planting is no doubt the best, for we have great 
variation of soil, and with water so abundant we have material 
wherewith to enable us to create landscapes of the greatest 
beauty. Hilly parts will display to the greatest advantage the 
towering Conifers. Rocky ground planted with them, in asso- 
ciation with Gorse and other trees and shrubs, will enable the 
planter to produce an effect quite different, nevertheless in 
harmony, from that of the valley, where he will introduce trees 
of the plain—those that require rich deep soil; and near the 
margins of water trees requiring moist ground, such as Alder, 
Willow, &c., are the most appropriate. 

It is sought very often to face Pines and other dark-foliaged 
evergreens with deciduous trees, remarkable for the rich tints 
of their foliage in autumn. There can be no objection to this 
mode of planting a hillside, where the Pines will occupy the 
higher yround, and all will be in harmony; but such an 
arrangement upon level ground is unsuitable, as the Pines in 
the background will be hidden by deciduous trees. I submit 
that evergreens intermingled with deciduous trees are undesir- 
able. I am writing within a stone’s throw of a plantation of 
Beech, another of Oak, and a third of Sycamore, all more or 
less interspersed with Conifers, the plantations being in open 
grove style—rather thick, but not so much so as to destroy 
the side branches of the deciduous trees. The Pines have 
tufts at the top, just as the deciduous trees close upon them, 
and these tufts of green have in spring and autumn a particu- 
larly fine effect when viewed at a distance or from an eleva- 
tion; but I note that every year these dark tufts become legs, 
the trees die or are uprooted by winds. The Spruces go firat, 
having entirely disappeared from the Oak and Sycamore planta- 


judicious thinning be made contributary to the landscape. By j tions; Silver Firs struggle hard for existence, and Scotch 
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Firs still more fiercely; but the Sycamores have completely | beds are required for Geraniums, carpet bedding, or sub- 


overpowered them, and in a few years they will be gone, leay- 
ing nothing but deciduous trees. Planters may seek to pro- 
duce combinations of evergreen with deciduous trees, but such 
combinations especially intermingled must not be looked upon 
as permanent, though if arranged so that the deciduous trees 
appear in the low or foreground with the evergreens at back 
they will go on for generations increasing in size, age, and 
beauty. Mixed up, as is the fashion, the deciduous trees will 
overpower the evergreens, driving them from the valley to 
their home in the hills, where they can tower in grandeur 
becoming those elevations which they so befittingly adorn. 
The claim of Conifers is great (none greater than the Larch, 
which I shall have occasion to allude to again), and yet their 
use in ornamental gardening is carried to such a pitch of 
extravagance as to give a monotony of dark frowning forms 
which need, I think, considerable modification by the introduc- 
tion of lighter-foliaged deciduous trees and shrubs.—G. ABBry. 


HARDY ANNUALS FOR SPRING DECORATION. 


Havine observed that these ‘‘ charming simpie flowers” are 
considered wortiy of attention, and having noticed a remark 
that they are only grown for spring decoration in large gardens, 
I desire to say that in at least one garden of moderate size they 
have long been employed extensively. In my endeavours to 
render the garden as attractive as possible, as well early in 
the epring as late in the summer, I have found autumn-sown 
annuals quite as indispensable as bedding Geraniums. These 
annuals, too, have always attracted more attention than the 
Geraniums, not only from those who might be regarded as having 
a special fancy for annual flowers, but from ordinary visitors, 
who could not resist expressing their admiration on seeing a 
garden in April and May bright with flowers, when their own 
beds were empty and cheerless. 

Without further expatiating on the charms of hardy annuals, 
{ will make the bold assertion that those who have not grown 
them by sowing the seed in autumn and flowering the plants 
in spring, or have not seen plants so grown by others, know 
nothing of the beauty of this class of garden flowers. The 
plan of sowing hardy annuals in the spring and Jeaving them 
thickly in lines or clumps to struggle out their brief existence 
as best they may, is not justice to them. As well may 
Uuettuce seed be similarly sown, and the plants be treated in 
the same manner, and the practice be dignified as growing 
Lettuces. An individual plant of, say, Silene pendula, Nemo- 
phila insignis, or Convolvulus minor, requires quite as much 
room to perfect itself as does a Lettuce plant; yet while a 
square foot of ground is generally afforded to one plant of the 
latter, it is not by any means uncommon to find the same 
amount of space considered sufficient for fifty or a hundred 
plants of the former; and that is called growing anuuals, and 
annuals are termed weeds, rubbish, transient fly-a-ways, and 
not deserving of a place ina garden. Judgment such as that 
is a libel on the annuals. The judges themselves are the 
criminals in denouncing the flowers which they first abused, 
for instead of haying assisted them to grow they have pre- 
vented them from growing by the unnatural treatment to 
which they have been subjected. : 

It is the nature of hardy annuals to be sown in the autumn, 
ag much as it is the nature of Wheat to be sown at that period. 
if Wheat is sown thickly late in the spring the crop is poor 
and the grain small, but if it is sown in the autumn thinly it 
produces massive heads of ‘‘ golden grain.’’ So with annuals; 
if the seed is sown thickly in the spring and the plants are 
untended they flower prematurely, and the flowers are puny 
and the plants miserable—quite unworthy of a place in the 
garden; but if the seed is sown in the autumn, and the plants 
are properly thinned and cared for, then is the result indeed 
different, for the plants instead of being puny become luxu- 
riant, and their beauty instead of being transient is lasting— 
continuing often longer than is required, but always long 
enough to well reward for the rational cultural attention that 
has been bestowed on them. 

I have sown seeds of Convolvulus minor in September—the 
rich dark variety known as tricolor—tended the plants through 
the winter, planted them in a rich and well-trenched bed in 
March, and they have commenced flowering in May, and have 
continued until October, most of the time presenting a glow 
of colour unequalled by any other bed of flowers of the same 
hue in the garden. That is an extreme care, and annuals are 
not usually required to flower nearly so long as that, Tho 


tropical plants. The two last modes of decoration are now 
popular, and neither system can be commenced with until the 
first or second week in June, especially when Alternantherss 
must form a considerable part of the carpet-bedding arrange- 
ments. Beds of bare soil are endurable until May, but from 
the commencement of that month until the summer days and 
nights of June come in every day seems a week, so blank and 
dreary is the garden. Flowers you may find in fields and 
woods, in lanes and in hedgerows, on the mountain side and 
the streamlet’s banks; but the flower garden excepting the 
Daisies on the lawn is flowerless. But it need not be so dreary, 
for throughout May it may be in its very brightest and most 
cheerful garb with annuals, and which are not only charming 
but accommodating, and will step out of the way just in time 
for the carpet bedders and subtropicals. Thus with the 
judicious use of annuals judiciously. grown, a garden may be 
made to possess a double season of beauty, and with much 
less than a double outlay of cost and labour. 

It is only right, however, to say that when autumn-sown 
arnuals are grown some additional labour is incurred and 
must be provided if the plants are to be grown well, and if 
they cannot have jastice done to them it is better not to at- 
tempt growing them at all. Yet when the labour is provided, 
and the beds are produced in good order, few can begradge 
their cost, and fewer can ignore their beauty. ; - 

Who can inspect close pink masses of Saponaria calabrica, 
especially when surrounded with the white variety, the 
eprightly blue of Nemophila insignis, the richer hue of Venus’s 
Looking-glass, the yellow of Lasthenia californica and Lim- 
nauthes Douglasii, and not admire them, to say nothing of 
those annuals of bolder growth—the Clarkias, Viscarias, Lark- 
gpurs, &e.? All these and many others are much finer when 
sown in autumn than when sown in spring. 

This, however, is not the time for sowing hardy annuals. 
On the contrary, plants of Silenes and Forget-me-nots ought 
now to be -6 inches across, and those of the others should be 
well above ground. Bat if this is not the time for sowing the 
ceed, it is the time for thinning the plants. Without proper 
and timely thinning, plants of hardy annuals. cannot he ex- 
pected to endure the winter’s severity. It is the thinning-out 
of the plants that makes them hardy ; if allowed to grow thickly 
together they become tender. A small solitary plant of Ground- 
cel or any other indigenous weed will pass the winter un- 
injured, but a crowded group of these weeds made tender by 
tha crowding cannot resist the severity of the weather. It is 
precisely the same with hardy annual flowers, which are hardy 
or tender according to the treatment that is given them. 
Every plant ehould be clear of its neighbour, then will its 
tissue become hardened and its habit be sturdy, enabling it to 
pass with safety our ordinary winters. Yet should the frost 
be extremely severe and no snow on the ground and plants, a 
little protection may be necessary, but the work of lightly 
laying over the beds dry tops of Asparagus (minus the seeds), 
or a few branches of evergreens is only the work of a few 
minutes, and will not be begrudged when success is attained. 

Then how charming are hardy annuals when flowering in 
pots in the earliest days of spring! a cannot conceive, for 
instance, how plants of Nemophila insignis can be dispensed 
with for conservatory fringes, for baskets, stands, and other 
ornamental contrivances which gardeners are expected to 
furnish with flowers. Formal upright flowers we have in 
plenty, such as bulbs, Azaleas, Cinerarias, &c., but drooping 
plants are indispensable for the complete decoration of a con- 
servatory or room, and these are afforded by trailing annuals. 
All the care these plants require is a frame in which to pass 
the winter, and a shelf near the glass to assist them in un- 
folding their flowers in the epring. With this little care and 
copious supplies of manure water plants are produced which 
are totally distinct from all surrounding them, and which sur- 
prise those seeing them for the firet time, not only by their 
inherent beauty, but by their lasting properties. aS 

Because I have seen hardy annuals so greatly admired in 
the spring, bothin pots and in beds, Thave always endeavoured 
to provide them ; and because their culture is within the means 
of almost everyone having a garden that I say a word in fayour 
of these ‘‘ charming simple flowers.”—A NoRTHERN GARDENER. 


DIOSPYROS KAKI. 


Tuer readers of the Journal who were thinking of investing 
half a guinea in the purchase of a small specimen of this plant 
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have reason to thank Mr. Wilson for giving his experience, 
and will probably withhold their orders until they hear a better 
account from other quarters. As the plant, according to the 
“Cottage Gardener’s Dictionary,’ was introduced into this 
<ountry as far back as 1789, and is mentioned by Loudon as 
a greenhouse fruit tree, it might be assumed that if the fruit 
were worth having it would long before this have been generally 
cultivated ; and had Mr. Wilson simply pronounced the fruit 
inferior to our ordinary English fruits I should not have 
troubled you with this letter, but his report is so very unfayour- 
able that I must express a doubt whether this ‘‘ Pear tree of 
Jove” in some of its varieties may not behave better. 

A letter from Japan informed me that the Kaki was the best 
fruit there. Margary in his Journal mentions the abundance 
of the tree in China, though it is possible that the trees were 
wild. Perhaps Mr. Wilson has overlooked the statement made 
by Don, that the fruit of every variety of Diospyros, and 
notably of the Virginian tree, must be allowed to blet like the 
Medlar, and I have understood it is all the better for frost. If 
Mr. Wilson has any fruit left, perhaps he will kindly try 
whether keeping it diminishes its austerity.—G. S. 


OUR OLD ROSES. 


Waar changes haye come over the queen of our gardens ! 
Tateresting and instructive as ‘‘ Election of Roses’’ may be to 


many of your readers, how few of us can keep pace with the | 


times. I would be glad to enter the arena, but cannot for 
ever be discarding and adding Alfred Colombs and Marie 
Baumanns to the limited stock. In days long past with what 
delight we used to tend such Roses as Rivers’s George IV., 
Russelliana, Madame Campan, Las Cassas, Great Western, 
Madame Desprez, and we thought when we procured Giant of 
Battles we had arrived at the end of the chapter. The last- 
named Ro3e was expected to have a very prominent place asa 
Rose for bedding purposes, but having such a tendency to 
mildew had to be discarded. Coupe d’Hébé was thought to 
be the model of a Rose, and Lamarque used to be very highly 
esteemed, and with some still holds its own. Such Roses as 
Saronne Piévost and Colonel Rougemont we cannot do away 
with; and we used to think that Paul Perras, Charles Lawson, 
Princess Matilda, and the like, would never grow old. We 
retain them still, and shall not give them up. Oar affections 
still cling to that grand old Rose the Provence Cabbage and its 
compeer the old, old Moss, a staunch old friend. I wish the 
Bath White and Timewell’s Moss would grow as well. Charles 
Duval still retains his merit in my estimation ; and the Crested 
Provence Rose is one of the most lovely Roses in cultivation. 

It is grievous to see how low in the scale that much-lauded 
Rose has saunk—I mean Gloire de Dijon. I shall never forget 
the praises lavished upon it when it first made its appearance 
among us. I used to think we should never need another Rose 
introducing; but the light of other days has faded, but still 
“old Glory” holds a place in our affections, and is generally 
esteemed. In our youthful days we used to have a Rose called 
Smith’s Yellow Noisette; it was a grand achievement to cut 
a few blooms in February and March of this variety from the 
forcing house, but we see nothing of this Rose now. My ideas 
may be vague, but I have a great liking for the double Persian 
yellow Madame Anpelina, she is so charming in bud; also for 
Bourbon Queen, Joséphine Matton, Devoniensis, Niphetos, 
Hlize Sauvage, and Goubault. 

Jean Desprez and Ophirie are fine for borders. We were to 
hhaye something very superior in Cloth of Gold and Isabella 
Gray, but they are too unmanageable. Of course the Marshal 
has his proper place. I still cling to the old Damask known as 
the York and Lancaster—beantiful in bud and that is all.—Rosa. 


CHAPTERS ON INSECTS FOR GARDENERS. 
No. 13. 

Tue genus Phylloxera, represented by such species as P. coc- 
cinea, vastatrix, and quercus, presents such strange anomalies 
that our entomological leaders are puzzled as to its place 
in this order. ike the scale insects, the females are ovi- 
parous, but the parents do not die off to furnish a protective 
ecating for the young. In several instances broods in various 
stages of growth reside within galls formed on the roots or 
branches of the plants they attack, the Phylloxera resembling 
the Aphides, in their succession of summer broods consisting 
only of females. Excellent, therefore, as are some of the 
remedies proposed, they have this awkward circumstance 


against them, that owing to the secluded habits of the majority 
of the Phylloxer, the killing agent cannot be placed near enough 
to them. Ag to their rapid multiplication, on the Oak leaves 
during July or August there may be observed, where the insects 
occur, & dozen or more of females upon a single leaf, each 
surrounded by her batch of more than a hundred eggs, regu- 
larly arranged in circles. Some very startling statements have 
been published about these Phylloxere by the French natu- 
ralists, and not all of these have been verified as yet by suffi- 
cient observations. But it seems pretty well ascertained that 
the Vine-eaters, under certain conditions of their life, migrate 
to the Oak, and the reverse operation also occurs. Then the 
root-infesting Phylloxere, which are, for many generations, 
entirely subterranean in habit, are continued through a limited 
number of years by wingless females, until they die out, new 
colonies of the Phylloxers being propagated by the winged 
specimens bred from the leaves. And if we could credit 
M. Balbiani, that some females only deposit a single egg at 
the period when the winged development occurs (though 
another naturalist deems this a pupa), we should deem the 


Fig. 66.—Phylloxera vastatrix. 


Female specimens and their eggs. a, antennw; b, horns or suckers; c, egg 
plainly visible in the body of the insect; f, winged form of the insect. All 
magnified, 


Phylloxere pre-eminent amongst their brethren on account of 
their peculiarities. 

We come next to the Coccide or Scale Insects, which have 
been so named from the singular structure of the females, which 
are invariably devoid of wings. It is so ordered that by their 
habit they furnish a remarkable illustration of ‘‘lifein death.” 
The scale, attached to some trunk or branch, and which differs 
much in size in different species, a large example being that 
discoverable on the Vine, is the carcase of the parent insect, 
from which, by an odd transformation, disappear all trace 
of segments, legs, antenn, and head, leaving only the shield- 
like convex ridge of the upper surface of the body, on raising 
which we see a white or yellowish substance. In this are 
enclosed the eggs, which sometimes hatch out speedily, some- 
times continue unchanged from autumn until spring. Whether 
the young larve are partly nourished as well as protected by 
the relics of their diseased parent is not certain. The newly- 
hatched Cocci, however, soon begin to suck the juices of the 
plant by the aid of the rostrum or “ beak,” but though they 
are occasionally written of as active, their activity is of a very 
moderate kind. From the extremity of the body spring two 
longish tails or bristles, which perhaps serve as balancers, or 
they may be connected with the breathing apparatus; but they 
do not abide through the whole of the larval life. 

In the case of the Cocci that are about to pass the colder 
months of the year as lary, towards the end of the summer 
it will be found that they have distributed themselves on the 
younger shoots, finally quitting the vicinity of their parent, and 
rousing to renewed activity in April. Should these be left un- 
disturbed, ere long we notice that some of them continue to 
increase in size, while the others cease to grow. The females, 
indeed, pass, without apy marked gradation, from the state of 
larva to that of imago, and, until they are impregnated, still 
draw up the sap; the males, ceasing to feed, become pup®, and 
emerge as winged insects. They again exhibit the bristly 
adornments perceivable in the lary, and the pair of delicate 
wings, sometimes of very gaudy tints, cross each other. 
Though well able to fly, locomotion is more frequently per- 
formed by them in 2 eeries of hops or skips. This description 
may be taken as applicable to the yearly round of life in most 
of the outdoor Cocci, such as that haunting the Sycamore, 
or that feeding uponour Hawthorn hedges. The latter species 
has, I think, become more numerous of late, though scarcely 
capable of efiecting any impcrtant injury to this shrub, which 
has £0 many more dangerous foes. Under glass, where vari- 
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ous species of the scale insects love to congregate, disturbing 
the horticulturist’s equanimity, and forcing him to infect the 
atmosphere with unpleasing odours, their proceedings cannot 
be counted upon with certainty. Occasionally there would 
seem to be two broods in a season. 

So deadly is the influence exerted upon some plants by 
scale, apparently out of proportion to the exhaustive effect 
of their mere sucking, that theories have been suggested 
by speculative persons giving other explanations. It hss 
been thought that the Cocci may give cut some hurtful 
secretion, or that by their hold upon the young twigs they 
thwart the natural growth and impede respiration or assimi- 
lation. Small consolation is it to be told of the benefits 
bestowed upon us by some of the Coccide; and even as no 
one, Shakespeare being witness, can hold fire in hand by 
thinking of the Arctic regions, so is it impossible to excuse 
the scale, which, if permitted, would swarm over our choicest 
plants in the hothouse cr pinery, for the sake of its valuable 
brethren, which, in sunnier lands, yield that useful product 
lac, or the splendid colour which is obtainable from cochineal. 
Some years ago I read particulars of a scheme for the intro- 
duction to this country of the Mexican species (Coccus Cacti), 
which, it was supposed, under skilful management, might 
prove 2 new source of national revenue. As no recent details 
have been published, I presume the matter has been dropped. 

That choice plant ihe Pine Apple, and the favourite exotic 
Orange Tree, have each their enemy of the Coccus tribs, though 
both these pasts are occasionally found on other plants or trees; 
the Pine Apple Seale (Aspidiotus bromeliz), clustering some- 
times on Malvaceous plants. The Vine Scale (Lecanium vitis) 
is so conspicuous where it occurs that its destruction by 
hand-picking is comparatively easy, and it only affects Vines 
under cover. The Turtle Scale (L. testudo) is one of tho 
commonest, frequentivug our conservatories, escaping notice 
often when it has placed itself on the leaves of plants. The 
Coccide are not without their insect parasites, some of the 
four-winged flies belonging to the family of the Chalcide 
deposit eggs amongst them, and they have doubtless other 
parasites as yet unrecognised by us.—J. R. S. C. 


THE NATIONAL AURICULA SOCIETY. 


My attention has been directed to the paragraph at pege 425 
by ‘‘D., Deal,” in your last week’s issue—viz., ‘‘ The National 
Auricula Society will not hold its Show in London,” and I 
am to request your permission to say this paragraph is quite 
inaccurate and can only mislead. 

Not only is there no refusal on the part of the Society to 
hold the Show in London, but the suggestion to hold it comes 
from the Honorary Secretary and other of its principal mem- 
bers; and every step taken and to be taken has been, and will 
be, in full accord with Mr. Horner’s mind. Had ‘‘ D., Deal,” 
said the London exhibition of the National Auricula Society 
is not proposed to supersede the exhibition of the same Society 
at Manchester he would have recorded a fact, and one rejoicing 
to the hearts of florists. 

It has been arranged by the Crystal Palace Company to 
hold the National Auricula Exhibition for 1877 at the Palace 
on Tuesday, April 24th.—E. S. Dopwetu, Hon. Sec. pro tem., 
London Division, National Auricula Society. r 


BRIXTON HILL CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS are the princes of autumn flowers, and if 
we want to see them in fullest beauty we must visit the metro- 
politan shows of them. The plants at a few shows have been 
noticed—the tall robust specimens at the Temple and the Crystal 
Palace; Mr. Turner’s upright-trained plants, so fine for the 
sizes of their pots; Messrs. Veitch’s sturdy specimens and 
splendid blooms; and Messrs. E. G. Henderson’s luxuriant 
plants at South Kensington. But distinct from all these were 
many plarts at Brixton which were artistically trained, proving, 
as so many other similar exhibitions have proved, the great 
tractability of the Chrysanthemum when handled by skilful 
cultivators. 

The Brixton, Streatham, and Clapham Horticultural Society 
was established nearly twenty years ago for “ promoting the 
Buperior cultivation of plants, fruit, and vegetables by means of 
exhibitiors, at which all memkers may enter into friendly com- 
petition.” The district, being salubrious, has been chosen by 
many gentlemen for their residences, gardeners are consequently 
numerous, and horticultural exhibitions have improved yearly. 
The last was held in the Holy Trinity schoolroom on the 17th 
and 18th inst., and was an undoubted success. The spacious 
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room was not only crowded with Chrysanthemums and other 
flowers, fruit, and vegetables, but the attendance of visitors, 
especially during the evenings when the room was well lighted, 
was enormous; the dense crowd, in fact, demanded a building 
of at least three times the size to have enabled them to enjoy 
the Exhibition in comfort. Neither was it a concouree of mere 
sightseers visiting the Show for momentary gratification, but 
the majority were evidently earnest workers in the floricultural 
hive, and were diligent in jotting down names and ‘“ wrinkles,” 
such as might be of service to them individually. It was grati- 
fying to notics this assiduity on the part of so many in adding 
to their stores of knowledge, and was a complete answer to the 
question—half cynical, half sceptical, which ene is often com- 
pelled to hear— Of what use are flower shows ?” 

Another episode of this Show may be noted, which is as grati- 
fying as itisrare. When noticing the Chrysanthemums in the 
Temple Gardens we remarked on the power of a Rose show in 
subduing a prizefighter and transforming him into @ rosarian, 
but at the Brixton Show an ex-pugilist of more than ordinary 
renown vanquished all comers in the premier class for cut 
blooms, the conqueror of J. C. Heenan having proved victorious 
with twenty-four splendid blooms, staged by his gardener, Mr. 
Lee. Mr. King, the “Tom King” of history, is a gentleman 
highly esteemed in his neighbourhood, a good supporter of the 
Society, and a great lover of and an earnest cultivator of plants. 
The peaceful pursuit of horticulture is now followed by one 
who once in another and widely different sphere was ‘‘ earnest 
We have only to say now that Mr. 
King’s blooms were veritable champions, or, a8 a bystander ap- 
propriately described them, “regular stunners.” Mr. King was. 
also first in the “‘ maiden class,” this having been bis first time 
of exhibiting. 

The most noteworthy plants in the Exhibition were unques- 
tionably the six large-flowered specimens staged by Mr. Hall, 
gardener to W. Stevens, Esq., Lower Tulse Hiil, in Class 1, and 
the six pyramid Pompons in Class 3 belonging to the Rev. W. 
Arthur, Clapham Common, and grown and exhibited by his 
gardener, Mr. Harding. The plants in these two collections: 
attracted the lion’s share of notice as being admirable examples 
of skilful cultivation. Mr. Hall’s specimens were by no means 
the largest in the room, but for health, vigour, symmetry, and 
finish they were such plants as many aim to produce and but 
few succeed in producing. They were in 11-inch pots, the 
plants being flattened semiglobes 3 to 3} feet in diameter, each 
plant containing fifty to seventy perfect blooms, each being set 
in its right place and surrounded with foliage, the leaves being 
continued to the bases of the stems and the centres of the 
plants. These plants wero so tied that the blooms were not 
more than 18 inches from the surfaces of the pots, and the stakes 
were scarcely visible. This almost perfect half-dozen plants 
comprised Mrs. George Rundle, Prince of Wales, George Glenny, 
Faust, Mr. Brunlees, and Lady Hardirge. Mr. Harding’s Pom- 
pons consisted of the three Cedo Nullis, lilac, white, and yellow ; 
Bob, Madame Martha, and Antonius. All of these were exceed- 
ingly fine, especially Bob and Madame Matha, probably the 
best dark aud the best white varieties in cuitivaticn.. The 
plents were in S-inch pots, and were about 23 feet in diameter 
at the surfaces of the pots, and were about 3} feet high—perfect- 
cones, each terminating witha point, and not a stake was visible. 
Each plant had a clear single stem; and the flowers, which were 
fine, having been carefully thinned, covered every part of the 
cones, the number of flowers on the largest plant probably being 
three to four hundred. The second prize.in this class went to 
Mr. Livermore. Mr. Harding also secured the first prize for 
three plants ‘“‘not pyramids,” Mr. Betts being placed second. 
These were of semiglobular form, about 24 feet in diameter, 
and not far exceeding a foot in height from the surface of the 
pots. The varieties were Madame Martha, Bob, and Mr. Astie, 
Mr. Harding also secured the second prize in the specimen class 
with a handsome pyramid of Madame Martha; Mr. Livermore, 
gardener to F. Webb, Heq., Streatham Hill, winning with an 
admirable specimen of Mrs. G. Rundle, 4 feet in diameter, and 
carrying seventy blooms; Mr. Hall securing the third place, also 
with a large-flowered variety. 

Mr. Harding’s plants are particularised in order to dispel a 
very prevalent yet erroneous idea, that such specimens cannot 
be exhibited except by large growers—that is, by those having 
a large number of plants to choose from. We are able to vouch 
for the fact that Mr. Harding commenced the season with only 
eleven plants, and ten of them are those above noticed. The gar- 
den in his charge is small, the houses being also miniature struc- 
tures, therefore he wisely limited bis plants to under a dozen, 
and growing them well instead of inclading a great number cf 
varieties and growing them indifferently. Two useful deduc- 
tions are derivable from Mr. Harding’s succese—the necessity for 
properly ectimating conveniences and not attempting too much, 
and that a few plants well grown are more creditable and sutis- 
fying than a large number of what Mr. Lackhurst designatcs 
‘miserable starvelings.” Mr. Weston, gardener to D. Marti- 
neau, Heq., Clapham Park, well known as an experienced and 
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skilful grower, was awarded the second prize in Class 1 for 
healthy, compact, medium-sized specimens 2 to 3 feet across; 
the third prize going to Mr. Young, gardener to T. Hicks, Esq., 
Streatham Hill, for plants 4 feet in diameter, but rather widely 
staked-out. Mr. Harrington staged plants too late for competi- 
tion, otherwise they would have secured a share of the honours, 
as they did of public approval. 


In the class for three large-flowered specimens excellent plants 
were staged, Mr. Young securing the first place with well-shaped 
plants 4 feet in diameter of Mrs, Dixon, Mrs. G. Rundle, and 
Guernsey Nugget; Mr. Hall was second with smaller.and more 
<ompact specimens of Lady Hardinge, Venus, and Mrs. Hali- 
burton; and Mr. Livermore third, also with good plants. In 


this class the Judges awarded the palm to size of plants; in ; 


Class 1 to symmetry and compactness. Mr. Hall’s Mrs. Hali- 
burton was a model of good culture, almost every bloom being 
perfect. For six dwarf Pompons Mr, Westen won with ‘‘ pan- 
cakes” 3 feet in diameter of Aglaia, Cedo Nulli, Golden Cedo 
Nalli, Regulus, La Sultana, and Antonius, but the plants had 
been too recently tied, the flowers “looking sideways.” Mr. 
Hall had the second place with smaller and more naturally 
trained plants. Standards were not good, the only award going 
to Mr. Livermore for plants with stems 3} feet high, and rather 
loose heads 18 inches in diameter. 

In the classes for cut blooms the display was extensive. The 
boxes extended to a length of about 100 feet, and the effect of 
the many-coloured flowers was very imposirg. The blooms 
were not remarkable for their prodigious size, probably on 
account of the earliest sorts (which are the largest) having been 
past their best, yet the quality was good. In the class for 
twenty-four blooms the prizes were awarded to Mr. Lee, 
gardener to T. King, Esq., Lower Tulse Hill; Mr. Ottuway, 
gardener to T. Hepbura, Esq., Clapham Common, who were 
placed first and second respectively; Mr. Howes, gardener to 
Mr. Batler, Tulee Hill, and Mr. Livermore were equal third. 
Bor twelve bloom3 the honours went to Mr. Crisp, Mr. Ottaway, 
and Mr. Holmes in the order named; and in the class for six 
blooms where ten compsted the winners were in the same 


places, substituting Mr. Howes for Mr. Holmes as the third | 


prizewinner. The best blooms in these classes were Mrs. 
Beale (finest of all), Princess Alexandra, Empress of India, 
Jardin des Plantes, Prince of Wales, Priuce Alfred, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Cherub, Mr. Brunlees, John Salter, Hero of Stoke New- 
ington, and White Globe. The above were the largest. Smaller 
bet equally good were Eve (very lovely), Mrs. G. Rundle, Lady 
Slade, George Glenny, Barbara, Miss Hope, White Beverley, 
Venus, Baron Beust, and Aurea multiflora, Mrs. Dixon, and 
Fingal. Mr. Livermore and Mr. Ottaway were the winners 
with large Anemone-flowered varieties. The best blooms were 
Empress, Louis Bonamy, Prince of Anemones, Acquisition, Fleur 
de Maie, Gluck, King of Anemones, and Mrs. Pethers. Thesame 
‘exhibitors, with Mr. Wells, wera successful with cut blooms of 
Anemone Pompons, who each staged attractive collections, 
which were honoured with a large share of appreciation by the 
visitors, who were so intent on “ taking names” thatthe stands 
could only with difficulty be inspected. The best varieties in 
this section were Regulus, Marie Stuart, Fire King, Perle, 
Mrs. Wyness, Calliope, Madame Montels, Antonius, Mr. Astie, 
Sidonia, Dick Turpin, and Madame Challonge. 

Besides the Chrysanthemums, prizes were offered for sundry 
other plants, also for fruit and vegetables. Mr. Legg, gardener 
to §. Ralli, Esq., was a successful exhibitor of Orchids—good 
Calanthes and Odontoglossum Roezlii; also Mr. Weston, who 
staged Cymbidiam Mastersii, Maxillaria picta, Sophronitis 
grandiflora, and Cypripedium insigne. In fine-foliaged plants 
Mr. Legg won in the single specimen class with Nepenthes 
Rafflesiana, having sixteen pitchers. Mr. Hall was the winner 
in the class for four plants, ard staged bright and healthy 
examples of Livistonia australis, Dracwena Cooperii, Ananassa 
sativa variegata, and Alocasia metallica. Oihers successful in 
these classes were Mr. Wells and Mr. Wright, gardener to 
M. Voss, Esq., Streatham Hill. Good Fernsin 10 inch pots were 
staged by Mr. Young; Mx. Davey, gardener to B. Drew, Esq., 
Streatham; and Mr. Crisp, who were placed in the order of 
their names. Hernsin6-inch pots were numerous and excellent, 
and Mr. Wright; Mr. Stapley, gardener to W. H. Walmsley, Esq , 
Clapham Park; and Mr. Cherry, gardener to R. Slee, Esq., 
Streatham Hill, were well deserving of their prizes. Primulas 
were numerous, end the plants generally were very healthy and 
fine, but had not attained to their best flowering state. The 
awards for eight plants went to Mr. Fulbrook, gardener to 
B. Baker, Esq.; Mr. Halliday, gardener to J. Olney, Esq., 
Balham; and Mr. Hall. Classes were provided also for berry- 
bearing plants, sweet-scented plants, and table decorations, in 
all of which there was competition. 

Fruit was well exhibited. Mr. Davey, gardener to B. Drew, 
Esq., Streatham, was placed fizst in the class for four distinct 
dishes with a Pine Apple, good Lady Downe’s Grapes, Chan- 
montel Pears, and Dancan Apples, the remaining prizes going 
to Mr. Rockeli, gardener to F. Falconer, Esq, Clapham Park, 


and Mr. Cherry. For four dishes of Pears Mr. Brooker, gardener 
to J. Kolle, Esq., Tulse Hill, Mr. Hall, and Mr. Cocks, gardener 
to G. T. Cundell, Esq., were placed in tie order of their names. 
The best dishes included Marie Louise, Beurré Diel, Beurré 
d’Aremberg, Beurré Bosc, Beurré Bachelier, and Chaumontel. 
The best kitchen Apples were Blenheim Pippin, Emperor Alex- 
ander, aud Cox’s Wax Pippin; and the best dessert Apples were 
Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, and Cockle’s Pippin. Of 
Grapes there was a very creditable display. For three bunches 
of Black Grapes Mr. Davey won with Lady Downe’s, fine in 
appearance and good in quality. Mr. Cherry, gardener to 
R. Slee, Esq , Streatham, was second with Black Hamburghs of 
superior quality, but rather deficient in colour; equal third 
prizes going to Mr. Ottaway for fine-looking Alicantes but 
deficient in flavour, and Mr. Davey for full and attractive 
bunches of Black Princes. Messrs. Rockell, Cocks, and Cherry 
were successful in the Muscat class, and Mr. Davey was “all 
alone in his glory” in the class for Pine Apples. 

Very good vegetables were exhibited. In the class for any 
number of varieties Mr. Livermore was placed first with a 
collection suggestive of a well-stocked garden. Almost every 
vegetable in season was represented, from Chinese Yams to 
Tomatoes, nearly every dish being of superior quality. Mr. 
Wright had the second place with a contribution of nearly equal 
merit. For eight dishes Mr. Davey was placed first, owing 
principally to his good Cucumbers; Mr. Harding was second, 
Tomatoes and Vegetable Marrows placing him ahead of Mr. 
Horsham, who had the third prize with produce which was 
generally overgrown. For Cucumbers Mr. Cherry won w.th 
The Hero; Mr. Young and Mr. Davey following with Telegr i; h. 

Such is a sketch of this excellent Show. The Society star ed 
ina small way, but by unity and perseverance has achieved a 
creditable position. It has the advantage of a practical com- 
mittee, and an active and courteous secretary in Mr. Goldsmith. 


WIMBLEDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Turis flourishing Society held a show of Chrysanthemums, 
fruit, aud table plants at the Lecture Hall on the 15th and 16th, 
and some praiseworthy collections were brought together. The 
splendid bank of plants, 30 feet by 10, staged by Mr. Lyne, gar- 
dener to A. Schlusser, Esq., Belvedere House, Wimbledon, was 
the admiration of everyone. Some Sugar Canes, forming a 
background, sent by Mr. Ollerhead, gardener to Lady Peek, 
made up a very altractive group. Mr. Smith staged an effective 
group of twelve miscellaneous plants, which contained amongst 
them Panllinia thalictrifolia, Draczeoa metallica, Croton inter- 
ruptum, and Yucca aloifolia variegata, all well grown and beauti- 
fully coloured ; two plants—Croton variegatum and CO. Johannis 
—were especially well finished. Mr. Bridger, gardener to F. B. 
Thomas, Esq., East Hill House, Wimbledon, staged a good 
collection; and collections of fine-foliage plants were also sent 
by Mr. Ollsrhead, Mr. Lyne, Mr. Stratton, gardener to Miss 
Forbes; and Messrs. Thompson, nurserymen, of Wimbledon. 
Mr. Bridger and Mr. Elliott exhibited collections of Scarlet 
Geraniums, which, for the season of the year, were particularly 
fine. The principal exhibitors of cut blooms of Chrysanthemums 
were Messrs. Whittaker, Bentley, and Burden. Mr. Appleby, _ 
the Secretary, also staged a very creditable coilection. Fruit 
was shown in large quantities by Messrs. Lyne, Fanning, 
Ansell, Tucker,and Chapman. Mr. Lyne’s collection comprised 
twenty-two dishes, the whole being of superior quality.—M. 


DARTFORD CHRYSANTHEMUM ASSOCIATION. 


Tue sixth annual Exhibition of this Association was held in 
the Victoria Assembly Rooms, Dartford, on November 15th and 
16th, and both specimen plants and cut blooms were shown in 
excellent style. The amateurs’ productions were especially 
superior, notably the collection of Mr. H. R. Hards, which con- 
tained fine examples of Empress of India, St. Patrick, Isabella 
Bott, Prince Alfred, Golden Queen of England, Lady Hardinge, 
G. Glenny, and Mrs. G. Rundle. Mr. C. White, another amateur, 
had good examples of G. Glenny, Mrs. Rundle, and Gloria Mundi. 
The following also obtained first prizes as amateurs: Messrs. 
Evitt, Lanyon, and Southerenden. Among gardeners: E. Ryder, 
Dancer, Carter, Brown, Pendred, and Shaw were successful. 
The magnificent plant of Mrs. G. Rundle shown by Mr. Dancer, 
gardener to G. H. W. Porteus, Esq., deserves a word of praise. 
It was 4 to 5 feet through, trained in a somewhat flat bush-like 
form, and had from 150 to 200 good blooms. The Society is 
to be congratulated on the success achieved, for the arrange- 
ments of the Show were well carried out by Mr. Shelton, the 
Hon. Sec., and his able colleagues.—J. 


VERONICA BLUE GEM. 
THanrs to someone who on page 406 of our Journal has 
noted Veronica Blue Gem as a valuable plant where cut flowers 
are in demand. ‘The plant Ihave under the above name 
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appears to be a diminutive species of Veronica speciosa, and 
is hardy in some places in the north. It is deserving a place 
in all collections. Too much cannot be said in its favour for 
either in or out door decoration. It is now in full bloom 
both in and out doors; its small bright foliage and lovely 
flowers are beautiful in the frost and snow that now surrounds 
the plants. It thrives well in any ordinary garden soil; it is 
readily increased by cuttings or division.—NorrHman. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


WE understand that a CONFERENCE OF ROSE EXHIBITORS AND 
Rost growers will be held on Thursday, December 7th, at 
the Horticultural Clubhouse, 3 and 4, Adelphi Terrace, at 2 pP.m., 
for the purpose of devising some satisfactory arrangement as 
to the future of Roze shows, &c. Amongst the subjects to be 
discussed will be the formation of a National Rose Society or 
Club, an idea which was started at the last Hereford Rose 
Show; the abolition of two-day Rose shows; and the revival 
of the National Rose Show, which was merged some years ago 
in that of the Royal Horticultural Society, and has fallen 
through. Already many of the leading rosarians, both ama- 
teurs and professional, have signified their intention of being 
present, and we are requested to state that circulars will be 
sent to all Rose exhibitors as far as known; but should any 
be inadvertently passed over, it is hoped that they will consider 
this notice as sufficient. There will be a dinner after the con- 
ference is over. 


Ty another column will be found a report of the Brixton 
CurysANTHEMUM SHow, in which a noted ex-pugilist proved a 
veritable champion. Other Chrysanthemum shows have re- 
cently been held—at Woolwich, Hackney, Lambeth, Stratford, 
&c.—proving that the Chrysanthemum is a great favourite 
with Londoners, and deservedly so, for no flower gives better 
returns to the cultivator. None braves metropolitan smoke 
so well, and penetrates November fogs with flowers of equal 
purity and beauty. Excellent plants and superior blooms 
have been staged at all the exhibitions, and young growers 
are vieing with the ‘old hands” as earnest and skilfal culti- 
vators. 


—— A corREsponDEnT, ‘J. P.,” informs us that Williams’ 
Sttver Batu Turnie is a variety of the greatest excellence. 
He states that he sowed seed of it, also of three other sorts, at 
the same time, and Silver Ball was not only the earliest, but 
it continued in use long after the others had run to seed. He 
says also that the cook prefers it to all other sorts, and he 
intends to grow it exclusively in the future. 


Mr. D. Lumsprn, Bloxholm, writes to us that on look- 
ing over his Poratons the late sorts, such as Paterson’s Victoria, 
Danbar Regents, &c., are found to be extensively diseased ; 
indeed they are as bad as ever they have been seen in that 
neighbourhood ; but that all the early garden varieties have 
eecaped the disease. 


—— “ OpsERVER,’’ writing further on GRAPE-GROWING, states 
that all the four Vines mentioned on page 423 were stocks, 
and that he ought to have written “‘ The influence of one stock 
on another,” instead of ‘‘ The influence of the stock upon the 
scion.” - 


—— In reference to SrrawBeRRiEs In NoveMBER Mr. Frisby 
of Blankney writes that he has had plants sent to him under 
the name of Viscomtesse Héricart de Thury which proved 
identical with the sort he grows as Garibaldi. He considers 
this the best forcing Strawberry, and grows from twelve to 
thirteen hundred pots of it. In April the early-forced plants 
are planted in rich soil, and always produce good crops of fruit 
in the autumn, and he has now plants in full flower and fruit. 
A correspondent in Lincolnshire also alludes to the valuable 
autumn crops of Strawberries which he has seen at Blankney, 
and states that Garibaldi and Viecomtesse Héricart de Thury 
are considered in that district as being synonymous. Mr. 
Lumsden of Bloxholm is also of that opinion. 


—— Mr. Hatumay, late gardener to Admiral Popeham, 
Carden, Forfarshire, has been appointed head gardener to 
Mrs. Wemyse, Wemyss Castle, Fifeshire. Mr. Judd, who has 
recently been appointed gardener at Warwick Castle, was gar- 
dener at Hawkstone, not Oxton, as previously announced. 

— WE learn that a Narionat Avricuna Snow will be held 
at the Crystal Palace on April 24th. The Crystal Palace Com- 
pany have offered £10, and other contributions of £5 besides 
small sums are already promised towards the prize list. The 


northern growers are willing to co-operate with their southern 
friends, and an exhibition of more than ordinary magnitude 
is anticipated. EF. Whitbourne, Esq., Loxford Hall, is ap- 
pointed President; Mr. Turner, Slough, Treasurer; and Mr. 
E. 8. Dodwell, Larkhall Rise, Clapham, Honorary Secretary 
of the Society. 


THERE is now flowering in the Crystal Palace for the 
second time this season an old but useful greenhouse plant 
which is not nowin general cultivation—CESTRUM AURANTIACUM. 
This plant, which is allied to Habrothamnus, is not only suit- 
able for walls and pillars, but flowers freely in quite a dwarf 
state—that is, cuttings struck in the spring and grown through 
the summer in the open air, having their pots plunged in ashes, 
become useful decorative plants in the autumn. We have re- 
cently seen plants in 5-inch pots flowering freely, and their 
drooping racemes of orange-coloured flowers were much prized. 
In the Alhambra Court at the Crystal Palace a fine plant of 
Aralia papyrifera is flowering. The leaves of this plant are 
fully 3 feot in diameter. In the same Court the Dragon’s- 
blood Tree and other Dracenas are in superior condition, and 
this part of the Palace is worthy of a visit. The cleanliness 
and general good health of the plants and trees in the immense 
structure afford evidence that they are well cultivated and 
cared for. 


—— WE have received from Mr. Bennett of Rangemore a 
sample of Gros Couman Grapes. The berries were closely set, 
and not one of them measured less than 3? inches in circum- 
ference; they were also tolerably well coloured, but not per- 
fectly black. Although this Grape is not esteemed by Mr. 
Bass, and is being supplanted at Rangemore with other varie- 
ties of better flavour, yet the Grapes sent were juicy and re- 
freshing, and were, we think, superior to any of the same kind 
which we have previously tasted. This is a noble-looking 
Grape, and some cultivators find that when it is grown in a 
tolerably high temperature and is ripened early, thatits quality 
is much better than when the Vine is grown in a cool tempe- 
rature. Mr. Wildsmith speaks well of Gros Colman, and has 
recently exhibited it excellently well at South Kensington. 


—— A “DurHam Amateur’ states that he has PRESERVED 
TEA AND OTHER TENDER Roses annually by digging them up in 
November and laying them in by their heels in a part of the 
garden where he could cover their tops with litter in severe 
weather. He does not recommend a south border for thus 
storing them, as in such a position the buds are apt to com- 
mence growth too early in the spring. A few dozens of Roses 
can be laid in a small plot of ground with a little expenditure 
of labour. Before adopting this plan he annually lost some 
much-valued Roses, but now he has bushes which he has thus 
preserved for several years, and such Roses flower freely during 
the summer and autumn months. Hestates that the frequent 
removals have induced the trees to form bushy fibrous roots 
very different to the ordinary roots of Roses which are left to 
grow year after year without being removed. 


Tue Contorapo Potato Brrriz.—Information has beer 
received from the German authorities, conveyed to Her 
Majesty’s Minister at Berlin, on the capture of the insect on 
board ships at Bremen, and also with regard to their intro- 
duction into Sweden. The insect not only moves by flying, 
and by navigating, co to speak, smooth water, but also travels 
on common vehicles, railway carriages, and platforms, on decks 
of vessels, &c., especially during the months of August and 
September. In localities fully invaded, the beetles may be 
seen creeping on side walks, bridges, and wharves, crawling up 
buildings, penetrating houses and dwellings, finding their way 
into boats and vessels, and being found alive after a long 
cojourn in situations where there would seem to exist no chance 
for them to find any subsistence. If, however, the absolute 
repelling of the invader is unfortunately beyond reach, the 
extent of the disaster is fortunately in a very great measure 
under control, involving, of course, care and expense. The 
remedies are—1, Searching for and crushing every Potato 
beetle wherever found. 2, Frequent visits to the Potato fields, 
and searching for the eggs deposited on the under side of the 
leaves of the Potato vine; and 3, Watching for the presence 
of the larve on the buds and on the leaves of the plant, in 
order to destroy them by means of Paris green, the only sub- 
stance yet discovered to be effectually operative.—(Daily 
Telegraph.) 

Ancient TouGHENED. GuAss.—In a ‘ Book of Curiosi- 
ties”? we read—‘' There was an artificer in Rome who made 
vessels of glass of so tenacious a temper that they were as 
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littlo liable to be broken as those that are made of gold and 
silver. When, therefore, he had made a vial of the purer 
sort and such as he thought a present worthy of Cesar alone 
he was admitted into the presence of their then Hmperor 
Tiberius. The gift was praised, the skilful hand of the artist 
applauded, and the donation of the giver accepted. The artist, 
that he might enhance the wonder of the spectators and pro- 
mote himself yet further in the favour of the Emperor, desired 
the vial out of Cesar’s hand, and threw it with such force 
against the floor that the most solid metal would have re- 
ceived some damage or bruise thereby. Czsar was not only 
amazed, but affrighted with the act: but the artist, taking up 
the vial from the ground (which was not broken, but only 
bruised together, as if the substance of the glass had put on 
the temperature of brass), drew out an instrument from his 
bosom and beat it out to its former figure. This done, he 
imagined that he had conquered tho world, as believing that 
he had merited an acquaintance with Cesar and raised the 
admiration of all the beholders; but it fell out otherwise, for 
the Emperor inquired if any other person besides himself was 
privy to the like tempering of glass. When he had told him 
*No’ he commanded his attendants to strike off his head, 
saying that should this artifice come once to be known, gold 
and silver would be of as little value as the dirt in the street. 
Long after this—viz., in 1610, we read that among other rare 
presents then sent from Persia to the King of Spain were six 
mirrors of malleable glass so exquisitely tempered that they 
could not be broken.”’ 


—— THE HOYL-WATER APPARATUS fixed in the Arctic ship 
‘‘ Discovery,’ by Mr. Henry Ormson, King’s Road, Chelsea, is 
stated to have proved highly successful. 


ROSES IN SMALL GARDENS. 


I cannot agree with “HE. M., Croydon,” in his strictures on 
Rose-growing. They seem to me to be only applicable to those 
who have spacious grounds, and therefore can indulge in 
giving each Rose plenty of space for “its voracious appetite.”’ 
But he can know little of cottage gardens, or even of small 
villas, when he condemns the owners for growing Roses in 
the ‘midst of a crowd of other flowers.’’ The small plots of 
ground available for gardens preclude the possibility of his 
advice being taken, unless, indeed, the plots are to be given 
up to the cultivation of one or two Roses, and, except for their 
few weeks of blooming, the owners are content to have their 
gardens a desert. 

I quite agree with “EH. M.,” that if Rose nurserymen would, 
with their Roses, send printed suggestions as to planting, &., 
it would be a benefit to those who could profit by the advice ; 
but permanent labels would only be valuable to a rosarian, 
not to an ordinary grower of flowers or a cottager.—R. 8. 


REPORT OF THE BRISBANE BOTANIC GARDEN. 


Mr. Wauter Hin, Colonial Botanist and Director of the 
Garden, gives highly satisfactory details of its-progress. We 
give a few brief extracts :— 

The principal plants that have flowered or borne fruit during 
the past season for the first time are—Hnkianthus quinque- 
florus, Moringa pterosperma, Rhopala magnifica, Toxicophlea 
Bpectabilis, Phalenopsis Schilleriane, Vanda Hookeri, Cata- 
kidozamia MeLeayi (eleven years old), Raphia Raffia, Areca 
alba, Chamerops excelsa, &e. 

Daring the past year 114,487 cuttings, 21,884 roots and bulbs, 
25,089 plants, and 74 lbs. 10 ozs., together with 1065 packets 
of seeds have been distributed amongst 806 public and private 
establishments. 

It is worthy of remark, and as a proof of the growing dis- 
position exhibited for the cultivation of useful tropical and 
subtropical plants, that by far the larger proportion of these 
are plants of economic and commercial value, many of them 
introduced to this colony through the means of this establish- 
ment. 

A number of indigenous Grasses have been tested with 
Satisfactory results. Amongst them are :— 

Cynodon dactylon (Couch or Indian Doob Grass), which is 
indigenous to Northern Australia as well as India, and pos- 
sesses good fattening properties. 

Microlena stipoides (Oat Grass).—Where Kangaroo Grass 
grows this Grass is generally found, but does not suffer so 
much from overstocking as the former. It is a good fattening 
Grass, and yegetates freely during the wiuter. 
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Anthistiria australis—This Grass is found in all parts of 
Australia, and is one of the most useful of the indigenous 
Grasses. Its nutritive qualities are at the highest when it 
begins to turn brown in autumn; and at this stage it is one of 
the best Grasses for sustaining the working powers of horses 
and cattle. When closely grazed by sheep it soon dies out. 

Panicum italicum, L.—This Grass, notwithstanding its 
specific name, is of Indian origin, and is also a native of 
Northern Australia. It is a good pasture Grass, and possesses 
fattening properties and thrives well upon poor dry soils. 
Although an annual, it increases quickly, from being an 
abundant seed-bearer. The seeds, when pounded, mixed with 
water and baked, are used as food by the natives. 

Danthonia pectinata, Lindl., and Danthonia lappacea, Lindl., 
the celebrated Mitchell Grasses, seeds of which were received 
through the courtesy of W. H. Barton, Esq., Aramac, are worthy 
of special mention. They are perennial desert Grasses, resist- 
ing drought, and are sought with avidity by stock. From their 
well-known fattening and drought-resistiag properties they 
are s0 important as to be deserving of culture in their native 
habitats, and are likely to prove serviceable when introduced 
in many localities in which at present they are strangers. 


OUR BORDER FLOWERS—MULLEINS. 


Verpascums are not frequently met with in cultivation. 
Whether they are considered too common for dressed borders 
or are not sufficiently known, or, what is worse, are not cared 
for, I am not prepared to say, yet many of them are very or- 
namental. They may be despised and rejected, yet they are 
in possession of attractions that ought to secure for them 
more prominent places than they are at present occupying. 
No great amount of skill is required in their cultivation, for 
any good sandy loam will afford them a good medium to 
develope themselves in. They should not be crowded, and 
efficient drainage should be provided for them. 

Our own Black Mullein, Verbascum nigrum, with its varieties 
are fine plants, and do us good service in the shrubbery and 
herbaceous border. From the Caucasus we have Verbascum 
cupreum, a rather tall-growing kind; but its copper-coloured 
flowers are very attractive. It flowers in early summer, and 
continues for a length of time. From that memorable moun- 
tain—of more than human interest—Mount Sinai, we have 
Verbascum ethiopicum, but it is rarely found in cultivation. 
Verbascum fasciculatum is similarly scarce. There are many 
other kinds, such as Verbascum montanum, V. creticum, 
V. Thapsoides, and V. Lychnitis, that deserve notice. Verbas- 
cum pheniceum is one of the most attractive of the family. 
This, with its varieties, in 2 group are very beautiful, their 
colours being white, purple, aud red. 

Verbascums are increased by seed sown as soon as ripe, and 
by division of the roots in spring. When once established 
they last many years.— VERITAS. 


SOME SPECIES OF PRIMULA.—No. 1. 


No more appropriate name could be applied to the genu3, 
for nearly all the species are “‘ the little firsts ” of the year to 
flower. Our earliest authority, ‘‘The Greate Herball,” pub- 
lished in 1561, says of the Primrose, ‘‘It is called Prymerolle 
or Primula of prime tyme, because it beareth the first floure 
in pryme tyme,” that is in the spring; and Milton, as usual, 
was @ true annalist when he wrote— 

‘ The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 


The yellow Cowslip and the pale Primrose.” 


In that month they are in their greatest strength, but their 
advanced guard appears in April. 

Lyte, who wrote a little after “The Great Herball” was 
published, says, ‘‘ The petie Mulleyns are called Cowslippes, 
Primeroses, and Oxelips. These herbes do fioure in Aprill, 
and sometimes also in March and February.” They were two 
centuries ago special objects of culture; thus Gilbert in his 
‘Florists’ Vade-Mecum,” published in 1683, says, ‘‘ Many 
sorts were raised Jately from seeds and given me by that in- 
dustrious rare florist, my truly worthy friend Peter Egerton, 
Esq., of Boughton near Chester.’’ Parkinson some years pre- 
viously described twenty-one kinds. I have no doubt that 
Primrose is a corruption of the earliest name of the flower, for 
it has no resemblance to a Rose; but Primrolle is strictly 
applicable, being a compound of Anglo-Saxon words equivalent 
to “ Spring-unfolding.” 
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We will commence our notes with Primuns Loneironia, a | The umbel is very erect, and bears many flowers of a pink 


native of the Levant, and introduced as long sincs as 1790. 


Fig. 67.—Primula longifolia. 


Tts leaves are spathulate, toothed, smooth on both surfaces, 
elongating after the plant has flowered, and are rather erect. 


| colour. 


This attractive species is of easy cultivation, and is adapted 
for the decoration of the spring garden, rockwork, and the con- 
servatory. It is hardy, but is injured by excessive wet; a 
partially shaded place in summer is algo desirable. The plants 
will flourish in ordinary garden soil, and are increased by divi- 
sion after flowering. For cultivation in pots they need to be 
potted in a mixture of fresh loam, leaf soil, and silver sand. 
A shaded place in the open air is suitable for the plants during 
the summer, a cold frame for preserving them during the win- 
ter, and the shelf of a greenhouse during the flowering period 


| in thespring. The foliage is liable to the attacks of red spider, 
| but healthy growth and occasional syringings, with a cool pure 
| atmosphere, will preserve the plants from serious injury. The 


flowers, besides being pretty by their compact form and pleas- 
ing colour, emit a delicate and agreeable perfume. 


MANURING AND PLANTING ROSES. 


I HAvE been asked many times, What is the best manure for 
Roses? I think your correspondent ‘D., Deal,” is right in 
recommending pig manure; butIlike pig manure which comes 
from the stable first and was then thrown into the pigstye. 
The pigs cool the horse manure, and when thoroughly decayed 
it has the combined strength from the pig and also the am- 

| monia from the horse, which renders it capital for the Rose, 
| and far superior to any I know for the Rose either on the Briar 
or the Manetti both in light and heavy soils. 

Ilike a good heavy dressing put on early in June, which 
will keep out the drought of summer, and then forked-in about 
the end of October, and another good dressing in November to 

| keep out the frost. I think these seasons are the best for 
| manuring. I also use this manure when planting, trenching 
| the ground 2 feet deep, and mixing with it some chopped turf, 
| which is also valuable. 


My opinion is that Rose-growers would do better with their 
old Roses by taking them up once in five or six years and re- 
| moving from the roots all the suckers and old, long, or decayed 
| roots, and replanting in soil well trenched and manured. I 
| may also add that this is the best time for that operation. 
| [have treated my Roses in this way and it answers well.— 


| C. H. Kircutne, Woodstock. 


HYDE PARK. 


Ir is probable that this name is a corruption of the Anglo- 
Saxon designation of part of the manor Hia, and which may 
have derived its title from Ea, running water, as the rivulet 
Tyburn passed through its entire length. The manor of Hyde, 


Mr. Walford says, was in the possession of the Abbey of West- 


minster at the time the Domesday Book was com- 
pounded, and remained in the hands of the monks 
‘until seized upon by King Henry at the time of the 
Reformation. Of the manor of Hyde we know that 
its woods afforded to the monks both firewood and 
shelter for their game and waterfowl; and there is 
extant a document in which William Boston the 
Abbot, and the rest of the Convent of Westminster, 
with their entire assent, consent, and agreement, 
handed over to His Majesty ‘‘ the seyte, soyle, cir- 
cuyte, and precincte of the manor of Hyde, with all 
the demayne lands, tenements, rentes, meadowes, and pastures 
| of the said manor, with all other profytes and commodities 
to the same appertayning and belonging, which be now in the 
| tenure and occupation of one John Arnold.” 

‘“ Henry’s main object in appropriating this estate,” observes 
Mr. Larwood, ‘‘seems to have been to extend his hunting 
grounds to the north and westof London. As we have already 
seen, the king had previously purchased that plot of ground 
which afterwards became St. James’s Park. Marylebone Park 
(now the Regent’s Park and surrounding districts) formed 
already part of the royal domain; and thus the manor of 
Hyde, connected with these, gaye him an uninterrupted hunting 
ground, which extended from his palace of Westminster to 
Hampstead Heath. That some such idea existed in the royal 
mind appears from a proclamation for the preservation of his 
game, issued in July, 1536, in which it is stated that ‘ As the 
King’s most royal Majesty is desirous to have the games of 
hare, partridge, pheasant, and heron preserved in and about 
the honour of his palace of Westminster, for his own disport 
and pastime, no person, on the pain of imprisonment of their 
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bodies, and further punishment at His Majesty’s will and 
pleasure, is to presume to hunt or hawk, from the palace of 
Westminster to St. Giles-in-the-Fields, and from thence to 


Islington, to Our Lady of the Oak, to Highgate, to Hornsey | 


Park, and to Hampstead Heath.’ It was, probably, also about 
this period that the manor of Hyde was made into a park— 
that is, enclosed with a fence or paling, and thus became still 
better adapted for the rearing and preserving of game. And 
here it may be fit to observe that its extent at that time and 


for long after was much greater than it is at present, reaching | 


as far as Park Lane to the east and almost up to the site of 
Kensington Palace to the west.” 

Cunningham observes that to the passionate fondness of the 
early English sovereigns for the chase we owe in all probability 
the parks of London. What was a passion in our Williams 
and Edwards became in their successors a fashion also. Hvyen 
the awkward and timid James deemed it a part of his king- 


craft to affect a love of the chase. Hence the formation of 
St. James’s Park by Henry VIII., and the retention of Hyde 
Park and Marybourne Park by that king and his succes- 
sors, when other lands appropriated by the Crown at the dis- 
solution of the monasteries were squandered away as lavishly 
as they were covetously grasped in the first instance. There 
are circumstances which would lead us to attribute to Henry VIII. 
a more extensive project than that of merely studding the 
country in the vicinity of the royal residence with deer parks. 
Hyde Park occupies nearly 400 acres. The sheet of water 
ironically called the Serpentine, being nearly straight, was 
formed in 1770-3 according to the order of Queen Caroline; 
| but the waterfall at its eastern end was not constructed until 
| 1817. The angle which Apsley House occupies and a large 
| portion of Kensington Gardens have been subtracted from 
the park. 
Hyde Park was a favourite place of resort for those who 


Fig. 68.—Hybr 


brought in the 1st of May with the reverence once paid to it. 
Pepys breathes a sigh in his ‘Diary’ on the evening of the 
30th April, 1661 (he was then on a pleasure jaunt), to this 
effect :— I am sorry I am not in London to be at Hide Park 
to-morrow morning, among the great gallants and ladies, which 
will be very fine.’ It was very fine, for Evelyn has entered 
in his ‘ Diary,’ under the date of the identical 1st of May re- 
ferred to by Pepys:—‘‘ I went to Hide Park to take the air, 
where was His Majesty and an innumerable appearance of 
gallants and rich coaches, being now at time of universal 
festivity and joy.”’ But even during the sway of the Puritans 
the Londoners assembled here ‘to do observance to May,” as 
we learn from ‘‘ Several Proceedings of State Affairs, 27th April 
to 4th May, 1654.”—“' Monday, Ist May. This day was more 
observed by people going a-maying than for divers years past, 
and indeed much sin committed by wicked meetings with 
fiddlers, drunkenness, ribaldry, and the like; great resort came 
to Hyde Park, many hundreds of coaches and gallants in 
attire, but most shameful powdered-hair men, and painted and 
spotted women. Some men played with a silver ball, and 
some took other recreation. But His Highness the Lord Pro- 
tector went not thither nor any of the Lords of the Common- 
wealth, but were busy about the great affairs of the Common- 
wealth.” 

A resident has observed in a local periodical that a map 


PARK—THE DELI. 


| of Hyde Park about the year 1736 or 1737 shows the turn- 
pike and gallows at Tyburn, and a double row of Walnut 
trees, with a wide gravel walk between, running from north to 
south parallel to the Park Lane. In the centre of this avenue 
is a circular reservoir belonging to the Chelsea Waterworks, 
and from which not only Kensington Palace and the suburb 
were supplied, but also ‘tthe new buildings about Oliver’s 
Mount” (now Mount Street) ‘‘ and the northern parts of West- 
minster.’ Mr. Larwood tells us that the machinery used for 
forcing the supply was at that time so primitive that the water 
had to be conveyed to the houses on the high ground near 
Grosvenor Square by means of a mill turned by horses. 

This avenue of Walnut trees was standing till about the year 
1810, when most of the trees, being much decayed and in 
danger of being blown down whenever the wind was high, were 
cut down, their wood being designed to make stocks for the 
muskets of our infantry. 

In the map the ‘‘ Ring” is marked with a large circle, ap- 
parently about 150 yards to the north of the east end of the 
Serpentine. Round the “ Ring” stands a square of large 
trees, a few of which may, perhaps, still be standing. There 
| is a small brook which runs into the Serpentine near the 
present boathouse from the neighbourhood of the Uxbridge 
Road, and two small ponds of water are marked towards the 
south-east corner—one nearly where the statue of Achilles 
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now stands, and the other nearer to the rear of Apsley House. 
The map shows also the two roads running parallel to the Ser- 
pentine on the south, marked respectively as ‘‘ The King’s Old 
Road or Lamp Road,” and “The King’s New Road.’ the 
former corresponding nearly with the Rotten Row of our time, 
and the latter running, as now, inside the park close to the 
Knightsbridge Road and Kensington Gore. On the north of 
the Serpentine there is apparently no regular road, except for 
about 100 yards from the eastern end, where it bends to the 
north away from the water towards the ‘‘ Ring.” 

The “ Ring” was a place of fashionable resort down to the 
reign of George II., when it was partly destroyed in the forma- 
tion of the Serpentine river. Remnants of it were still trace- 
able at the beginning of the century on the high ground 
directly behind the farmhouse. A few very old trees are even 
now to be found on that spot. Some of these are indeed 
ancient enough to have formed part of the identical trees round 
which the wits and beauties drove in their carriages, and, as 
Pennant says, ‘in their rotation exchanged, as they passed, 
smniles and nods, compliments or smart repartees.”’ Plain as 
it was, it muet have been a pleasant spot on 2 summer’s after- 
noon. Situated on an upland space of ground one may 
imagine the pleasurable prospect from hence when all around 
was open country, and nothing intercepted the view from the 
Surrey hills to the high grounds of Hampstead and Highgate. 
One can easily imagine how delightful it must have been for 
the ladies who ‘‘ came in their carriages from the hot play- 
house and close confined streets of the city, to be fanned by 
soft winds which blew over broad acres of ripening corn, 
flowering Clover, and newly mown hay, or rustled through the 
Reeds and Willows on the banks of the pools.” 

Walker, in “ The Original,” in 1835, speaks of the ‘‘ Ring” 
as being still traceable round a clump of trees near io the foot 
barracks, and enclosing an area of about 90 yards in diameter 
and 45 yards wide. ‘‘ Here,’’ he adds, ‘‘ used to assemble all 
the fashions of the day, now diffused round the whole park, 
besides what is taken off by the Regent's Park.” 

Yet there still is no outdoor spot in London that has such a 
world-wide reputation as thir, and for a stranger to be in 
London during the season and not to visit it would be to miss 
a sight where beauty, fashion, wealth, and luxury, and not a 
few men of rank and distinction from all parts of Europe, con- 
gregate. ‘To the lovers of horses, too, the sight is unequalled, 
for here in the season he will see some of the finest animals 
that money and knowledge of quality can procure, also every 
kind of fashionable vehicle which the ingenuity of carriage 
builders can produce. There is a beautiful shady walk on 
each side of the Ladies’ Mile, and those walks will improve 
every year, for the trees are still young, but the foliage is very 
fine and indicates health. Under those lofty trees a few years 
ago there was nothing but weeds and dust, and everything 
that made a place look unsightly ; but now everything is done 
that can be done to make it look beautiful. The Albert Gate 
end of the Serpentine, which was formerly nothing but a dirty 
ditch, is now a charming little dell and an object of much ad- 
miration. The floral department of Hyde Park is under the 
superintendence of Mr. Gibson, and each summer’s display 
gives evidences of his taste and skill. 


WILL POTATOES RUN OUT? 
By Professor W. J. BEAL, Michigan Agricultural College. 

Acarn, as usual we have raised many varieties of Potatoes— 
this year about 250. Two moderate-sized tubers of each kind 
were used as seed for six hills. They were planted on cod 
ground which had been seeded for several years. The ground 
was in good condition and had yielded two crops a-year of 
orchard Grass, Clover, and Lucern. The soil was a sandy 
loam, and ploughed in the autumn, cultivated and top-dressed 
with fine manure in the spring. In ordinary seasons the crop 
would have been a good one, but this year it was very light. 
The weather was very favourable till some time in June, when 
it suddenly changed from cool and cloudy to hot and plenty 
of sunlight. Potatoes almost stopped growing on account of 
the sudden change. 

In former years the Potatoes in small quantity here noticed 
were planted on old garden soil—I mean on coil which had 
been in cultivation for some years in succession. They have 
been manured in a variety of ways, not very heavily, but 
generally with a good dressing of fine manure and ashes. The 
Potatoes have never been planted on the came piece of ercund 
in two successive seasons, but they have been shifted about on 


similar soil, on different parts of about five to eight acres. 
Two years ago the number of varieties was much increased. 
Previous to that time, for some six years, there had been fifty 
to eighty varieties in the garden. For some years the yield 
has been carefully noted, usually by weighing the tubers of 
each hill, or each set of hills. Of course we should expect a 
variation in the yield for different hills in the same year of the 
same sort, even if we treated them in all respects as near alike 
as possible. 

Ths chief object of planting so many kinds in this manner 
is to watch the changes from year to year in yield, health, 
quality, &e. We all know for family use that we cannot 
measure the value of a crop of Potatoes by the scales or bushel 
basket, still the yield is of great importance. The ideal Potato 
must, at least, be productive of even-sized tubers close together 
in the hill, with few or no small ones. It must have full eyes 
and even surface, a light or red colour or spotted, must be of 
good quality for all seasons of the year; and now that the 
beetles have become £o troublesome, the model Potato should 
ripen early in the season. 

It would require needless space to give here the weight of 
each sort. This season the greatest yield for six hills was 
19 lbs. 7 ozs.; last year 21 1bs. 1 oz. for three hills. On no two 
years has the same variety headed the list in productiveness. 
This year it was Long Pond; last year, Harly White; the year 
before it was Climax. In comparing the yield for the past two 
seasons I find all those yielding well this year yielded well 
last year, and that those yielding lightest last year hold some- 
where near the same rank this year. 

In the report for 1868, before I came to the College, the com- 
parative yield is given of fifty-five varieties of Potatoes. With 
few exceptions the tubers of these have been used on the garden 
ever since. They have all decreased in yield, notwithstanding 
the garden is now much more productive of most crops than it 
was eight years ago. In 1868, Casco was reported as yielding 
at the rate of 340 bushels to the acre; last year three hills pro- 
duced about half an ounce, although it was a remarkably good 
year for the yield of Potatoes in our locality. 

This year it ran out entirely. We did not get one tuber, 
not even asmall ove. In 1868 Colebrook gave at the rate of 
155 bushes to the acre; Davis Seedling, 276 bushels; Prince 
Albert, 262 bushels; Coppermine, 176 bushels. Last year 
they yielded respectively for three hills of each variety—Cole- 
brook, 21bs. 9 ozs.; Davis Seedling, 5 lbs. 6 ozs.; Prince Albert, 
1b. 1lozs.; Coppermine, 4 lbs. 9 ozs. This year Colebrook 
yields for six hills (twice as many hills as reported last year) 
not one tuber, large or small; Davis Seedling, not one tuber; 
Prince Albert, one-fourth of an ounce, a few very small 
tubers ; Coppermine, 1} 0z. Other examples could be added 
of a similar nature. 

The question as to whether varieties wear out has long been 
discussed. Mr. Knight, the famous English horticulturist, 
maintained that they did, and gave what he supposed were 
good illustrations to prove it. Others since his time, as well 
as his contemporaries, believed otherwise. Ihave seen Indian 
Corn which had been kept for ten or more years on the same 
farm. Although the farm was a good one and the land well 
managed, the ears of corn grew shorter, the kernels shorter 
and rounder at the ends. The corn mentioned was the White 
Dent, in the latitude of Lansing, Michigan. I should be glad 
to hear from others who have kept the seed continuously on 
the same farm for many years. It is a common notion that 
sheep do better when changed occasionally from one farm to 
another, or from one neighbourhood to another, even where 
they were under the care of a good master before changing. 

It would be interesting to know whether any of these varieties 
of Potatoes which have been kept here for some years would 
revive if their seed were sent to distant portions of our country 
and well treated. To test this point, last spring I sent tubers 
from our garden to Kansas Agricultural College and another 
set to Ohio Agricultural College at Columbus. The Professors 
of agriculture in each of these two institutlons agreed to treat 
them the same as we have treated them, and report the 
result for comparison. It may be said that the Potatoes in 
the cases noticed above ran out because they were not fairly 
treated, that they were not properly fertilised or cultivated, 
yet I do not think this the only cause. Of the newer sorts of 
Potatoes, as lately as Early Vermont, Compton’s Surprise, 
Brownell’s Beauty, &c., planted on similar ground with similar 
treatment, we have raised excellent crops nearly every year. 
In this copnection I may mention a fact, though rome will 
doubtless find other explanations than the degenerating of 
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varieties. In many parts of southern Michigan the Wheat crop 
is lighter than it used to be. The usual explanation given is 
that Wheat has been too often raised on the same ground. 
But in many instances which have been noticed by our most 
observing farmers, a newly-cleared piece of timbered land for 
its first crop does not produce nearly so well as in early times, 
say thirty years ago, when the country contained much land 
cleared every year.—(Rural New Yorker.) 


CARTER’S METROPOLITAN ROOT SHOW. 


THE annual displays at the Agricultural Hall have always 
been worthy of note and inspection by those who are identified 
with the cultivation of roots, both of the farm and the garden. 
The display this year was of great magnitude, farm produce 
necessarily preponderating, and the quality of the roots was 
decidedly greater than on any past occasion. The rulings of 
competent judges have had an educational effect, and now size 
must be combined with cleanliness of growth and solidity to 
merit approval. Some idea of the extent of the Show may be 
formed when it is stated that it occupied the floor of a gallery 
about 250 yards in length and 20 in width; and the collections 
were not only of high but of level excellence, which must have 
given the Judges no small amount of trouble in making their 
awards. For the prizes, including a ten-guinea silver cup for 
Carter’s Hardy Prize-winner Swede, forty collections were 
spread, Carter’s Warden Mangold sixty-eight, Carter’s Red 
Mammoth Mangold fifty-two, Intermediate twenty-four, and 
similar numbers of exhibits in many other classes. The weights 
of the Mangolds varied from 40 to 60 lbs., and many Swedes 
approached 20 lbs. weight. It was not mere size, however, 0 
much as high quality and distinctness of the several varieties 
which were the prevailing characteristics of the Show. About 
a hundred dishes of Potatoes were exhibited, and prizes were 
awarded for Snowflake, Breadfruit, Excelsior, and Prince of 
Wales. The best collection—eighteen varieties—came from Mr. 
Lumsden, Bloxholm; the largest Snowflakes from Mr. Penny, 
Sandringham. Onions were highly superior, indeed finer bulbs 
Were never staged at any show. The White Spanish type pre- 
dominated ; the Pinesfield variety being well in advance of its 
congeners. The Show throughout was a credit to Messrs. 
Curter and their numerous customers who competed. 


NOTES on VILLA anv SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


Grow1nc Musxrooms.—In this part of the country the latter 
part of the summer has been rather more favourable than com- 
mon for the natural growth of Mushrooms. They have been 
collected by cartloads, and have met with a ready sale in the 
markets; yet, notwithstanding that, the artificial culture of 
this esteemed esculent must not be negiected by those desiring 
a supply throughout the winter. I will enumerate, therefore, 
a few principal points to be attended tointheir culture. Firstly, 
do not delay any longer in preparing the materials for the beds. 
These consist of horse droppings, to be collected as fresh as 
possible, with a very little very short straw left and mixed with 
them, and put in a heap to sweat, and be sheltered from 
wet in some outhouse. If the heap should be small and show- 
ing no signs of heating, throw two cr three mats over it, and 
this will help to induce fermentation. When such is the case 
turn the heap inside out and mix the whole well together. It is 
important to understand that this heap is not to lie till it has 
exhausted itself by heating, but as soon as the fermentation has 
partially subsided and the material is in a moderate state as to 
dryness it may be put into the bed, but if too wet mix a few 
fresh oak leaves with the dung; but in towns where these can- 
not be obtained a little of the litter that was shaken from the 
dung may be chopped up and added by mixing. 

In making the bed take care that the material is put-in in thin 
layers all over the bed, so that the heating may be regular, 
for if put by barrowfuls without an attempt to spread it out 
evenly, the heating becomes violent at one place and the bed 
is cool in another. Tread or press every laver down as firmly 
as possible, for if the dung is in good order it will have a kind 
of spring in it that will prevent it being made too firm, but 
if too wet it cakes and is not in good condition. I am an ad- 
vocate for having the beds rather deeper than is usual in Mush- 
room houses—about 18 inches at the front and quite 2 feet 
at the back where the bed usually rests against a cold wall, 
otherwise I see no reason for having a bed elevated at the back. 
After being trodden down sticks should be inserted in it at two 
or more places to tell when the heat rises. If it is long in 
coming-up cover the bed with a layer of straw, which will help 
it much. When the heat does rise and increases in intensity 
day by day no spawning must be done, but when the heat com- 
mences declining and is reduced to a little more than new-milk 
warmth about 3 or 4 inches ander the surface, spawning may be 
done with safety by making holes to that depth and inserting 
small pieces of the size of a duck’s egg, and pressing them in 
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tightly, filling the holes up, and making all level on the sur- 
face and closing the house. The bed should now be watched care- 
fully, and when the heat is going down too rapidly cover again 
with straw, and this will prevent the temperature falling too 
low. In about a fortnight, if all goes on well, the spawn will 
begin to run—that is, will throw out white hair-like threads into 
the dung, and by trying two or three different parts of the bed, 
and finding it generally so, the surface may be soiled over. 

The soil should be sifted fine and not be too close in texture, 
or the surface of it when beaten down becomes caked, and the 


| Mushrooms cannot come through, therefore let it be just suffi- 
| cient to cling together. 


Cover the bed with 2 inches of soil, so 
that when beaten down there is a good inch in thickness. The 
surface should then be covered over with straw. The heat of 
the house or shed should be kept up to 55° or 60° at first, 
either by hot water or by a heap of heating dung. When the 
small Mushrooms appear the bed may be watered if it appears 
dry, but not without, and the crop will soon be ready for gather- 
ing. After the first crop is gathered the bed may be watered id 
needed and covered over again for the next crop, and £o on till 
the bed is exhausted. 

It matters not where Mushrooms are grown, the same prin- 
ciples of culture must be pursued. Some grow them in boxes, 
tubs, or even Jarge pots, and if the conditions of making up 
the material and affording the necessary warmth for starting 
the spawn—a point never to be neglected—and the atmosphere 
is kept even in temperature, no one need be afraid of attempting 
the culture of Mushrooms, nor doubt of being successful.— 
Tuomas REcorpD, 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. ; 

Appts and Pears in the fruit room are not keeping well this 
year. Much of the fruit has been injured by the Apple-boring 
maggot. Some seasons we have been almost exempt from this 
pest, and have fancied that it would not trouble us much more, 
but it has again attacked the fruit to a large extent. We still 
fancy the best way to keep the maggot in check is to gather all 
the fruit attacked by it, and destroy it, thus preventing the 
further increase of the pest. We frequently look over the fruit 
in the fruit room and remove suchas show symptoms of decay, 
to prevent the injury from extending further. This is work 
that ought by no means to be neglected. 

In a previous number instructions were given to have ground 
prepared for the planting of fruit trees. No time ought to be 
lost now in placing the trees in their stations. Nearly all the 
principal nurserymen have a great demand for all sorts of trained 
trees, and the best specimens are bought up early in the season. 
It is not au uncommon occurrence for amateurs, and even gar- 
deners of experience, to place rich compost round the roots of the 
trees, and we haye even seen manure used without the addition 
of any soil to it. Now, as a general rule, garden soil is rich in 
manurial properties, and is not in the best condition to be 
applied to the roots of the trees, and when turfy loam can he 
obtained there is nothing better for planting in; a larger pro- 
portion of healthy fibrous roots are made in this than in any- 
thing else, and should it be necessary to remove the trees next 
season if can be done without any injury to them. See that 
the holes for the roots are large enough to allow them to be 
spread out to their fullest extent, place 2 or 3 inches of the 
loam in the bottom of the hole, and then place the roots of the 
tree in, filling up with loaw, carefully working it in amongst 
the roots, and when the operation is finished the tree ought not 
to be deeper in the ground than it was before its removal- 
Pears on the Quince stock should be planted to the union of 
the stock with the scion. All newly-planted trees should have 
a stout stick placed to them to prevent their swaying with the 
wind. Wall trees require to be planted in a similar manner. 
The bole of the tres should be 2 or 3 inches from the wall, and 
the tree ought not to be fastened to the wall until the ground 
settles down, which it will do sufficiently in the course of two 
monthe. All small fraits, such as Raspberry, Currant, and 
Gooseberry bushes, should be planted at once. All of them, 
and Raspberries especially, require rich soil. The ground 
ought to be trenched and well manured. We merely plant in 
the ordinary soil, avd for all newly-planted trees and bushes 
some decayed manure is placed on the surface of the ground over 
the roots. Nothing is better for this purpose than spent frame 
dung or the cleariug-out cf old Mushroom beds. 

We have commenced pruning Gooseberry and Currant bushes. 
We thin the wood oat well, spurring the young wood close back 
to the old. What young wood is allowed to remain on Goose- 
berries is shortened back bat little. Red and White Currants 
have it cut back more closely. Black Currant bushes require 
no pruning, except to thin-ont the branches when they become 


‘ crowded. After pruning the bushes clear the prunings off, as 


they are unsightly when left on the ground; then give a good 
dressing of manure, and fork the ground over neatly, burying 
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the manure under the surface. Should the Gooseberry bushes 
have been infested with the caterpillar the previous season 
remove the surface soil from under them to the depth of 4 inches, 
as this portion contains the larve of the caterpillers, which 
may be destroyed by being turned 9 inches or a foot below the 
surface. 

Box-edging that requires rslaying ought to be done now; we 
have found the edgings do better when planted at this season 
than at any other. Edgings formed of tiles or stonework if out 
of order should also be attended to. 


PINE HOUSES. 

We have had some good fruit from plants put out in a bed in 
rich turfy loam. They had a depth of soil of about 15 inches, 
and were 18 inchesapart, the sorts being Smooth-leaved Cayenne 
aud Charlotte Rothschild. Our experience with the above two 
sorts has been a very extended one, and whether as pot plants 
or for planting out in the beds the Cayennes are the best. The 
foreign growers seem to take to this sort more than any other, 
and they seem to be very successful with it. Specimens have 
been sent into Covent Garden very recently weighing 12 lbs. 
each. It is singular that the fruit should not be of good quality, 
atleast in comparison with the same sort grown in England, as 
the crown and appearance of the fruit cannot be distinguished 
from home-grown fruit. We have given the temperatures of 
the different divisions of the houses in previous numbers, and 
those temperatures must still be maintained. Plants in the 
fraiting house, on which there are fruit in different stages of 
development, muet have water supplied to them when it is 
required, bui that.is not very often at this season. Plants at 
rest intended to be started early next year ought not to have 
any water at the roots, and the atmosphere should be com- 
paratively dry. Some Piue-growers keep their plants in growth 
all through the winter months, but itis better to let them resi 
at that season. They msy be started into growth with the 
lengthening days of the new year. 

Figs in Pots.—No frnit trees do better in pots than the Fig. 
Tae restriction to which the roots are subjected in the confined 
space of a pot seems just what the tree requires to make it pro- 
duce short-jcinted fruitful wood. When this object has been 
gained it is easy to swell the fruit up to a large size and have it 
of the best quality by rich suriace dressings, and a little manure 
water occasionally will be of advantage. When the dressing 
has been applied to the surface of the pois it is interesting to 
watch the rapid msnner in which the thick fleshy roots push 
into it, and how quickly the effect is seen in the more healthy 
dark green hue which the leaves assume, Those who intend to 
force a few Figs in pots early should now make the necessary 
arcangements. A gentle bottom heat promotes root-action, and 
is an advantage to the trees early ia the year. Beds of oak or 
beech leaves produce a mild lasting heat, and throw off suffi- 
cient moisture to produce an atmosphere well adapted to the 
health of the trees. The pots may bs plunged two-thirds of 
their depth in sucha bed as this. Nosyringing will be required 
@xX:ept a gentle dewing overhead in warm days. The trees may 
bea started with a aight temperature of 45°, gradually increasing to 
55°, and this should not be exceeded until the leaves have grown 
neirly their full size. The pots musi not be under-watered, but 
on the other hand the Fig detests stagnant soil. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

With a large stock of the best sorts of Chrysanthemums these 
Structures are a3 gay now as it is possibls to have them at any 
season of the year. What a boon it is to have such fine flowers 
at this season, either for cut flowers or other decorative pur- 
poses. The flowers during damp weather suffer much from 
mould, ihe petals damp, and decay rapidly spreads. The leaves 
also suffer much from mildew, which, however, is easily de- 
stroyed if taken in time, by dusting with dry sulphur. When 
the leaves of any plant are much irfested with mildew dry 
sulphur does not always destroy it on the first or even second 
application. A good plan in such a case is to lay the plant on 
its side and syringe it regularly over the leaves with soapy water 
in which has been mixed a handful of flowers of sulphur to the 
gallon. The object of laying the plant on its side is to prevent 
the water from draining to the roots, as it injures them. 

Ail plants must be kept perfectly free from insect pests. Red 
epider attacks hardwooded specimens in a most insidious 
manner, and sometimes much damage is done to the plants 
before the pest is discovered. Camellias ds not often fall a prey 
to this parasite, but it does sometimes attack the under sides of 
the leaves, causing them to become rusty. When the stock of 
plants is not large and time permits, the best plan is to wash 
the leaves and stems, including all the branches, with soapy 
water. This will cleanse them from scale as well as from all 
other insects and accumulations of dirt. : 

Some of the earliest Cinerarias are showing flower, and those 
that will be at their best in March and April are growing very 
strongly in a cool pit. The Cineraria does not endure much 
sun, and the less artificial heat that is applied to the plants the 
better. In fine weather the lights and front ventilators are 
open to their fullest extent to prevent damp from injuring the 


leaves. The side growths we tie down either by placing short 
sticks in the pots or a wire round the rim to which the shoots 
are tied, not too much at once, but gradually until the outer 
flower stems are brought down to very nearly a horizontal 
position ; the plants when in flower will form half a ball. 

Stage and fancy Pelargoniums intended to form handsome 
Specimens requira a little training at present. The weather 
haying been so warm the plants are making considerable growth, 
and those not bushy enough have been stopped. Pelargoniums 
and Cinerarias are very much subject to green fly, the latter 
also suffers from the atiacks of thrips. They must be destroyed 
by fumigation, and this must be continued until not even a 
solitary specimen is left alive. Calceolarias require very similar 
treatment to Cinerarias, and suffer equally from the attacks of 
green fly. Decay and mildew spreads rapidly at this season, 
and all of it should be removed as soon as it is perceived.— 
J. Dovexas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Ewing & Co., Royal Norfolk Nurseries, Eaton, Norwich.— 
Catalogue of Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees, Conifere, 
Evergreens, &c. 

Richard Dean, Ranelagh Road, Ealing, London, W., and Seed 
Grounds, Bedfont, Hounslow, W.—Catalogue of New and Choice 
Primroses, Polyanthus, Daisies, Hepaticas, Bedding Pansies 
and Violas, Hardy Herbaceous and other Plants, also of Choice 
Potatoes. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
SecRETARIES Will obliga us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


LeEeps. November 24th and 25th. Mr. George Hemming, Hon. Sec. 
IsLE OF THaNET. August 5Jth, 1877. Mr. C. D. Smith, Hon. Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


* * All correspondence should be directed either to “ The 
Editors,” or to ‘The Publisher.’ Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johngon or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable tronble end expenss. ; 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never gend more than two or three 
questions at once. All articies intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
caunot reply to questions through the post. 


GaTHeRING Leaves (H.'.—When leaves are very numerous we know of 
no better p'an than raking them together with wooden rakes and putting 
them into carts with large, long-curyed pronged forks. In clearing lawns we 
first use rakes, thea fivish with birch brooms, placing the leaves in large 
wheelbarrows with the assistance of two pieces of board—leaf boards. 


HEATING BY Gas (A .Five-years Subscriber).—Burning gas, unless the 
fumes from it are entirely conveyed into the air outside, is injarious to Vines 
aad plants. 

“ Winp Frowers” (W. D.L.).—The publication will bs continued until 
all our native flowers are portraited, otherwise the work would be imperfect. 


THe MaNnetrr Rose (R. W. S.).—Mr. W. Paul says, “The Manetti Rose 
was raised from seed by Signor Manetti of the Botanic Garden, Manza. It 
was iatroduced by Mr. Rivers about the year 1837, who received it from 
Signor Crivelli of Com». Inever heard from what species or variety it was 
raised, aad I have never been able to refer it to any species that I have been 
acquainted with, and have always set it down asa garden hybrid or cross- 
bred.” 2 

Horures (Zris)—We cannot name varieties that are multitudinous and 
nearly alike. 


Acacta RicEAna (4 Constant Reader).—It is an evergreen. 

EXHIBITED Fruit WRoncLy NAMED (Juvenile).—Judges in disqualifying 
fruit at-an exhibition, owing to the said fruit being wrongly named, need not 
neme it properly. ? 

EXHIBITING CARNATIONS AND PicoTEES.—No more need be published. 


Novice to Leave (Peter Parley)—‘‘A head gardener was engaged 
several years since by word of mouth, at so much salary a-year, paid 
quarterly, no mention being made as to notice to quit. What notice should 
be given on either side?” It has been decided in a similar case that a 
mopth’s notice must be given. = 

THORN DecayrxcG (Surrey).—The cause is dificult to determine. We 
have seen similar instances where the trees were growing in hot grayelly soil. 
The excessive heat and drought of the past summer caused the branches of 
many trees to shrivel prematurely. 


BuckLsnD SWEETWATER GRAPE (Reader).—When well managed this is 
one of the best early White Grapes; but the fruit is watery and flavourless 
unless well exposed to the sun. It is well adapted for exhibition early in the 
year, and at that time, and when in good condition, brings as good a price in 
Covent Garden as Black Hamburgh. Inferior fruit that has not been ex- 
posed to the sun‘is of but little value. 


Mice Earisa Crocus Buxss (G. G.).—The best plan is to trap the mice. 
Lay a flower pot down on its side, and place the trap in it to keep it dry. 


PruninG Vines (Idem).— Vines should be pruned as soon as the leaves 
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have fallen and the Grapes are gathered. Bouvardias may be pruned to pre- 
vent the plants from becoming leggy. 

VINES IN GREENHOUSE (J. W.).—If you intend to grow plants underneath 
the Vines the rods must be more than 2 feet apart. We advise you to train 
up canes 4 feet apart from the horizontal main stem, and spur them back 
annually. You may renew the rods at regular intervals, say one each year. 
‘The two rods alluded to in your letter we advise you to cut back, leaving 
about 5 feet of the wood. 

ScaLE ON APPLE AND PEAR TREES (J. R., Lisburn).—We have destroyed 
this pest by painting the branches in winter with boiled oil, but 2 number of 
the blossom buds were destroyed by it. We have not tried paraffin to destroy 
scale, but no doubt it would do so, as it is sudden death to American blight. 
Until this year wo had not tried it further than just to touch the affected 
part of the tree with a brush dipped in the paraffin. This season one of the 
Apple trees was by aecident coated over entirely with paraffin, and we will 
state the result next season. We have seen the small Pear scale destroyed 
by syringing the trees with water heated to 145°. 

Names or Fruits (L. Garnett).—1, Vicar of Winkfield; 2, Hollandbury; 
8, Pearson’s Plate; 4, Not known. (Mr. Pye Smith).—The two large Pears 
are Vicar of Winkfield, and the round one Millot de Nancy. 

Names or Puanrs (Amateur).—Henslow’s ‘ Botanical Dictionary” will 
suit you. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONICLE. 


CAN A POULTRY FARM PAY? 


I po not feel competent to deny the conclusions at which the 
writer arrives, while I must take exception to his figures, and 
shall be glad if I can call forth the opinions and statistics of 
some really practical men on the subject, for as far as my own 
experience goes I can only think ‘“‘G. R. H.” is an enthusiast, 
and we know they are always able to prove their own conclusions, 
while ordinary mortals not unfrequently come to grief in trying 
to attain similar results. 

I am very fond of reliable statistics, but in reading or studying 
them always bear in mind some advice given me years ago— 
“Friend, thy figures will never tell thee lies if thou puttest 
them down correctly,” and the object of my writing this is to 
ask from practical men if “G. R. H.” has fulfilled the latter 
condition. 

I commenced keeping poultry some ten or twelve years since, 
and for the first twelve months kept an exact record of every 
ege obtained. I had six hens and seven pullets, which during 
the year produced 1114 eggs, or say roughly, ninety each. I 
thought they ought to have done much better, and so gave up 
recording what I could only regard as their faults or failings; 
and although I have kept poultry ever since, have had no reason 
to doubt this average is very far cff the mark, and would there- 
fore ask—Can ‘‘ G. R. H.” persuade his hens to lay 150 eggs euch 
on an average? Can he make each of his 4000 eggs produce a 
chicken? Can he make fifty hens hatch and rear 4000 chickens ? 
Can he rear 4000 chickens until fit for market without one casu- 
alty ? Can he obtain 1d. each for his eggs on an average ? Can he 
send his fowls and eggs to market for nothing ? As it appears to 
me that if a man and woman are to attend to such a farm they 
would not have much time for such matter-of-fact dutics as this. 

I could lengthen my string of questions by such as whether 
“@G@. R. H.” can obtain his stock and cultivate his land for 
nothing, but think I have suggested enough to place the balance 
on opposite side of account; and though fully prepared to admit 
it may be, and frequently is, kept on the right side, I cannot re- 
gard your correspondent’s estimate as at all reliable, and shall 
read with great interest any remarks which men of experience 
may furnish, and will, in conclusion, only express a hope that 
“G. R. H.” will accept my criticism in the spirit it is offered, 
which is simply a desire to arrive at hard facts.—EpiTH WESTON. 


CRYSTAL PALACE SHOW. 


Tue great ‘‘ National” is not too ambitious a term to describe 
this superb Show—this Show of shows, for the best of English 
fanciers are present. Scotch fanciers, in spite of cold (aye, 
very cold travelling) weather this year, come south to it; and 
Trish fanciers face the rough channel and meet their English 
brethren in the Palace. ’Tis getting an old Show now. I 
don’t care to remember how many years we have met together 
to look at the ‘‘doos.” I-see alterations in fanciers’ faces and 
figures. There’s Mr. So-and-so, how grey he has grown! Then, 
dear me! what a full waistcoat the once Adonis-like Mr. —— 
has! And there’s another coming to “the lean and slippered 
pantaloon.” However, whoever is altered there’s the father of 
the fancy, Mr. Esquilant, not «& bit changed, as lively as ever 
and as young as ever. I wish I had his recipe for retaining 
young looks. Then there is the Show, same place, same pens. 
While other shows once annual have departed, some promised 
and not fulfilled their promises, the Palace Show like Christmas 
comes surely once a-year. It may take for its motto 

Shows may come, and shows may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


Some names I miss from the catalogue, names of fanciers of 


high repute and possessing many birds. I sincerely, and with 
the best feeling towards the fancy and towards all fanciers, 
venture to hope their names will be in the catalogue next year. 
There is one observable difference in the Show in general this 
year—no Rabbits are there. Well, perhaps it is best to keep to 
feather, and not have fur and feather together. But here are 
the Pouters standing up and looking mein the face and claiming 
my attention. What a triumph it was to make a down-looking 
horizontal-placed little bird stand up straight likea man; a bird 
prone turned into a bird tall, and looking not prone but upwards. 
Before speaking of the Pouter classes I must put on record 
what was not, I believe, in the schedule, and I do not see it 
mentioned in the catalogue—viz., that a challenge cup value 
fifteen guineas was presented by Captain Norman Hill for the 
best standard Pied Pouter cock to be competed for this year at 
the Orystal Palace, at Belfast, and at Edinburgh Shows. This 
prize to be for the best standerd Pied cock exhibited, and to be 
competed for until the same bird receives the highest award on 
three different (not necessarily consecutive) occasions. This 
prize would establish the fact of a certain bird being the best 
Pouter in the United Kingdom of his day—a bird, I need not 
say, that would be looked at with the highest possible interest. 
Mr. McCuiloch’s Blue Pied cock, No. 2606, was the winner (one 
turn) of this cup this year in England. 

Poutrmrs, Blue Pied Cocks.—The above-named bird first, a 
very grand bird; the defects being in his fine colour, a few ticks, 
and his bars not being wholly clear. Second, Mr. Fulton’s fine 
bird, but the legs a little too forward, hence the body thrown & 
little out of balance. Third, Rev. W. J. Burdett’s; a very supe- 
rior bird with good bars, but his legs standing wide. This class 
had thirteen entries. Black Pied.—First Fulton (2612), a fine 
large bird with good crop, but droops his wings alittle. Second 
Pratt (2613), a pleasing slender bird, but hiscrop smaller. Third, 
Messrs. Ridley & Dye, deserving its place; and a very highly 
commended, same owners, equally deserving its notice. Red 
or Yellow Cocks.—First a good limbed and cropped bird of Mr. 
Fulton’s. Second, McCulloch, a good-coloured Yellow, and well 
marked but short flights. Third, another good Yellow, Ridley 
and Dye. There were three good Yellows near each other. 
2624 (highly commended), the third and the second prizes. A 
very highly commended (Gili), a large-limbed and good-coloured 
bird. White Cocks.—First, no question about his place, Mr. 
Stiles’s, and his bird in every way ‘‘stilish,’’ slender, fine- 
cropped, excellent. Second, Fulton, a long but rather heavy 
bird. Third, Ridley & Dye, good, but smallersize. <Any colowr 
Cocks bred in 1876.—First-and-cup, Ridley & Dye, a Blue and 
very promising ; may he fulfil his promises; the bars extremely 
good. Seconda Blue, McCulloch. Third a Yellow, Blacklock, 
somewkat wanting in limb. 

Pouter Hens.—I always am pleased when get to them, they 
show s0 well. Like all ladies they like attention, and, like 
most, readily respond to it: all this very feminine. Blwe Pied 
Hens.—F¥irst, Fulton, agrand hen, but alittle bishoped. Second 
another of same owuer, but somewhat hog-backed, at least so 
she seemed. Third, Ridley & Dye, a very superior bird. This 
a good class. Black Pied Hens.—Virst-and-cup, Pratt, the best 
hen in the Show. Second, same owner, a rather heavy cock- 
like bird. Third, Ridley & Dye. Yellow and Red Hens.—The 
Yellows are evidently looking up and appear in stronger num- 
bers. First a Red, good colour and marking (Fulton). Second 
a Yellow (Pratt), pale, but a good hen. Third another Yellow 
(Ridley & Dye). White Hens.—Mrs. Ladd’s superb hen first; 
this bird any fancier may well be proud of. Second Fulton. 
Third Ridley & Dye. Next we come to the young hens of any 
colour. First, McCulloch, a Blue hen; a very long bird, but 
wide in the legs. Second, Fulton, a better-limbed Blue. Third, 
Fulton, a Red of a very good dark colour. Very highly com= 
mended, a very good Blue, and deserving a prize ; pity she has 
not better bars. Sens 

Such were the Pouters: 140 pens in all. The classes well 
filled, and the whole admirably judged by Mr. M. Stuart. 

The Pigmy Pouter Cocks, fourteen in number, formed a good 
class. First-and-cup, Fulton, cream with white bars; the best 
by far. Second a White, and a very good bird. Third, Mr. 
C. B. Child, deserving its place. Mr. Tegetmeier and Mr. Hol- 
loway also showed some very good birds in this class, which as a 
class must be pronounced excellent. Pigmy hens quite matched 
the cocks. Firet a White of Mr. Holloway’s; second a beitter- 
limbed bird than first ; third Mr. Child. 


Carriers.—Black Cocks.—First-and-cup, Mr. Maynard; wattle 
very large, fine frame, but a little thick in throat. Second, 
Fulton, 2 very stylish bird, with better neck than first. Third 
Mr. Hedley. Class a good one. Black Hens.—First-and-cup 
Mr. Maynard; second, Beckwith; third, Heritage. This class 
quite equal as a whole to the cocks. Dun Cocks.—First, Mr. 
Hedley, a bird possessing colour, size, and style. Next to it 
and coming second, Ridley & Dye’s, a bird with a marvellously 
beautifal walnut wattle; the bestin the Show as to this point 
but bad in colour. These two birds were well judged, but the 
placing them must have cost somethought. Dun Hens.—First 
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Maynard, good of its age; second, Nicholls, a bird of style ; 
third Hedley. A great many highly commendeds in this class, 
Any other Colowr.—Why not call this a class for Blues ? for all 
were Blues save one, and Blue Carriers deserve that they should 
bs alone and recognised. First, Massey, a thorough good Blue; 
second, Fulton, Blue again; third, Beckwith, Blue too. The 
Blues were fine in frame, but colour somewhat dingy or smoky, 
and afew beaks too Dragoon-like—not straight enough. The 
one White was 2815 (Crisp), and very pretty. The Blue hens 
inferior. 

Next came the young Carriers of this year, and it may at once 
be said that these were not an advance on last year, though 
some few were remarkable birds. Among these few I would 
notice the first-and-cup Black cock (Griffiths), a grand style of 
bird and by far the best of its age in the Show; good limb, good 
length of feather, and if he goes on all right will be a superb 
bird. Then I may note the first-and-cup Dun hen (Fulton), a 
bird with a beautifully straight beak; also first-and-cup Blue 
cock, fine length and fine head, but beak a little too down. 
Any Colour, Cock or Hen.—Mr. Ord’s Pied bird, an old friend, 
« good bird to breed Whites from; also a Pied pair, very ob- 
servable and deserving, and I should like to see more Pieds. 

Following the Carriers came their cousins the DRAaGoons, somo 
of them scarcely cousins ‘‘ once removed.” The entry was a 
large one—185 pens in all. No one can complain of the fancy 
becoming tired of the old varieties. Mr. R. Woods was as usual 
very successfal; but the second Blue cock (Mr. Tegetmeier) was 
w bird of most exquisite colour. The Stlver cocks with black 
bars were not numerous, but extremely good, the bar becoming 
blacker and clearer. The Red and Yellow cocks.—First-and-cup 
Yellow; third a very good-coloured Red, same owner (Woods). 
The Blue hens were dainty and choice; the Brown-barred 
Stlver hens, that good old sort, were up to the mark, and from 
his perseverance and success might be called “ Bishop’s own.” 
The Yellow hens. First prize a beautiful-coloured bird ; third 
a very rich colour. Next came the Grizzles, a very ancient 
variety recently revived. 
one appeared, now a class. With these might be classed the 
Chequers, instead of putting them with the Whites, which are 
best seen alone, The result was two Chequers, an altogether 
inferior colour taking two out of the three prizes among the 
hens of 1876. The young birds were very good well-grown 
Dragoons in all their classes. 


AumonpD TumBLERS, Cocks, avy age.—First-and-cup 3152 (Hal- | 
lam), beautifully spangled on shoulders and breast, and having | 


good carriage; second same owner, rather dark hackle. A good 
class. Almond hens.—First 3168 (Fulton), good rich colour, a 
little wanting in style; second 3171 (Yardley), one flight too 
light, barring this better than first. Next I came upon a re- 
markably good class, the Almonds of 1876 —First-and-cup 3184 
(Hallam), an excellent ground colour. The Mottled Shortfaces 
were seven in number. Would that these exquisite little birds 
were ten times as numerous. First, second, and third to one 
breeder, Mr. Henning, greatly to his credit. Tumblers, Bald or 
Beard, fourteen birds; more than usual. First 3201 (Woodhouse), 
a good Blue Bald; near it 3200, a good Red, very good in colour 
{Murphy), but not noticed; third (Fulton) a Blue Bald. This 
hard-to-breed class very praiseworthy. Inthe Any other variety 
Shortfaces the Agates proved very numerous, Mr, Beckwith’s 
first-and-cup cock highly to be praised. The first hen a Kite, 
bnt as a rule the Agates won; the third hen (Hallam) a very 
good-marked bird. 

Bares, cocks.—First Mr. Hedley, a marvellous skull and short 
face. There was a wondrously good Yellow hen first-and-cup 
(Bryce). The young Barbs may be called double x. Some «cf 
tueir eyes were beautifully clear, as Nos. 3662 (Hedley), and 3291 
Wirth). 8290 (Hedley) a capital Red. 

Following the Barbs came the Jacobins, numbering 136 pens, 
the larzest and grandest class ever shown. ‘T'he Yellows particu- 
Ja ly improved in colour, the rich tint almost everywhere, and 
the former light colour scarcely to be seen. ed, cocks.—First- 
and-cup Royds, the deepest red, and very fine Jacobin points ; 
:econd, flights lower down than I like to see. This class a good 
one; very highly commendeds, higkly commendeds, and com- 
mendeds abounding. The same may be said of the Red hens. 
Yellow, cocks.— First, second, and third, Hardy, Fulton, Swallow, 
happened to stand next each other. How often shall we see 

hree such birds in adjoining pens? Yellow, hens.—First a fine 
ype of bird in eye and down face specially, not the Tumbler 
beak, as too often, but down beak, which gives the finish to the 
whole, hood, chain, &c. White—Here was an advance, fifteen 
birds where three used to be. Some, I fancy, are crossed with 
oreign Owls; but none more exquisite than a good White Jack 
with pearl eye. First, second, and third very good. Any other 
colour.—Chiefly Blacks, some a little coarse. Two attempts 
at Blue, one an utter failure, being three-quarters of a German 
Toy; the other very fair but large. Please, D. Hicks, go on 
with this colour. 


FantTaits not so numerous as of old. Cocks.—These birds 
ought to be put in the judging pen before a decision is arrived 
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at; second better than first to my mind, the first being over- 
heavy and no motion. The first hen thoroughly good. Any 
other colour brought some interesting birds, perhaps the largest 
number of whole-coloured birds ever seen. First a Blue, with 
beautiful head and neck; third a Saddle-back, a capital colour. 

Nouns.—Alas! alas! so few, so poor. Surely some fancier will 
earnestly work-up this fine old Toy. Only seven entries and 
only two good birds. 

No alas! to be added about the TrumprTeRs, which came 
next. Hleven birds, and all good, some first-rate, as Mr. 
Lederer’s and Mr. Hutchinson’s. 


EneuisH Owns fifty-eight, Forricn only ten, and yet there 
were fanciers who a few years ago wanted to extinguish the 
English Owl altogether. One thing must be said in fairness, 
that in quality they were both good. 

The Tureits were excellent and numerous, and 

Maeprirs seem to continue to be attractive to many, and why 
not? Contrast of colour is always pleasing to the eye, particu- 
larly if the line of division, as in these birds, is a sharp one. 
Black, Red, and Yellow won in their order. 

I think if judges had been more fair to Red and Yellow Nuns, 
not always giving to the Blacks, they, too, would have appeared 
in the show pens, for there are good birds in lofts in England. 

The ARcHANGELS are falling off, and owing to the partiality 
of judges only one colour is shown; the light orange, a very 
telling colour, now not being seen. This also a pity. 

Runts have revived and increased from three to twenty-three 
pens. Well done, good quiet old giants! Iam glad you will not 
be put down by the spirit dwarfz. Ten out of eleven cocks 
noticed. There’s for you! 

The Frying TumsLeR class brought some very good -birds 
before the eye of the public, a fine Black Bald of Mr. Wood’s 
being first; then there were Yellow Mottles, Black Mottles, and 
Red Mottles. Among the last a fine highly commended (3693) ap- 
peared, indeed the whole class (fifteen in number) was worthy. 
There ought to be twice as many; but mind and do not let them 
approach in beak too near the Shortface. 

ANTWERPS.—The useful—i.e., the Homing birds, were very nu- 
merous, the fancy birds fewer. 

With the Any orHER Variety class I must own to a feeling of 
disappointment—only sixteen entries. First Red Priests of good 
colour (Mr. Bryce’s) ; second Frillbacks, third Suabians. A poor 
class, poorly filled. 

The Seiiine Ciasses.—Useful but not ornamental, but meet 
a want—namely, the want of those who wish for birds of small 
price but not necessarily cheap. This class reminds me of the 
home for lost dogs; you give but little for a pet, and it may 
answer or—otherwise. No warrant given. 


Best Couuection or Four Pars or Prckons.—These classes 


| bave increased greatly, and in former years were highly orna- 


mental and well seen, being placed under the dome, and their 
handsome large cages crossing the ends of the other rows seemed 
to complets the Show, binding all in together. The cages so 
large aud ornamental, aud green-baize-floored, were highly 
attractive to strangers, the birds looking so well in them. Now 
this year all has changed much for the worst. Room being 
wanted for the visitors to examine the Chrysanthemums, these 
cages were actually put above the poultry pens and their whole 
beauty lost, and the birds too high up to be seen. I venture to 
think tbat at least one row might have been in the old place 
and space enough have remained, and I trust that next year 
this or some better arrangement will be made. In the first 
cage were shown not less than two varieties, excluding Pouters, 
Carriers, and Tumblers. First-and-cup (Fulton), Yellow Jacks, 
Owls, Turbits, and Barbs. In the third-prize pen were some 
good Scandaroons. The collections of Carriers, Pouters, and 
Tumb’ers were scarcely up to the mark, but Mr. Maynard’s 
were grand. First-and-cup, 3893. The four birds of one, or any 
varieties, to be showa in a pen, brought nearly thirty entries. 
Black Magpies first. The four-pair pens are much the most 
interesting, and when each pen contains a pair of four different 
varieties the interest-is much increased. 

Such was our great national Show. Next year I hope that no 
distinguished fanciers will keep their birds at home. All the 
best should be at the Palace, and bygones had best be bygones. 
The judging gave satisfaction to most, and the Pouter judging 
to ali (ansuccessful exhibitors of course not reckoned). I would 
in conclusion make a few remarks—thus on Tuesday the cards 
were not up till a very Jate hour, on some cages not at all. This 
was not the fault of the Judges, but of the clerks whose business 
it was to write out the awards. This should not be. Visitors 
who came fcr only one day had to leave without knowing whether 
their birds had won. The cards were not up for hours after the 
judging was over. One great improvement was the publishing 
a catalogue with the awards on the margin of each page, instead 
of some wonderfully puzzling ceparate issue as in former years. 
Though the new plan necessitated in some cases buying a second 
catalogue, yet better spend another shilling than have a loose 
nnonumbered list to which referenca had to be made. I hope 
the new plan will be adhered to. 
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The absence of mismarked Pouters was a good riddance; they | Third, the largest bird in this class, but not well through the 


are birds for the loft like stock birds. But I should much like 
1o have seen a class for standard Pied Mealies, for itis a beautiful 
colour, with proper bars, &c , not washed-out Mealies, and it is 
avery old colour. Then Mealies are cheap, so the poor fancier 
could have a chance, and in shape the birds are often elegant. 

One met at the Show with pleasure old acquaintances and 
made new friends; saw in propria persona those known before 
ouly by letter. There were enthusiastic new fanciers come for 
a first sight of this great Show, and old fanciers whom its birds 
mde again enthusiastic. Grave men looking delighted, fair 
ladies whose cheeks glowed with pleasure. ‘' There were,” says 
old Grumbleton, ‘‘those horrid cocks everlastingly crowing, I 
suppose.” I answer in the words of a lady, that under this high 
crystal roof “ the crowing sounded like a band of music.” 
There’s for you Mr. Grumbleton, please to grumble no more. 
I have spoken of the good judging—all things are not good at 
ike Palace. Having a spare half hour I tried every weighing 
machine I could find, sat down, smart boy handed the card 
with correct (!) weight on. Every machine gave a different 
weizht, and not one of them was correct. This isa little thing, 
but a lie even in little matters deserves exposure. I dare say the 
weights had never been touched since the Palace was built; 
hence they are all light with wear. It’s a grand old place though, 
in spite of weighing machines, an historical place. ’Tis the 
Lest sight we have to skow io strangers, and ought to be adopted 
by the nation, and a part rebuilt and everything kept in repair. 
ic awakens in one’s mind different feelings to any other place. 
Paxton, Chatsworth, Hyde Park in 1851—grand opening—high 
hopes in regard to art culture, not, alas! realised, for the courts 
are by Most unnoticsd. But there are the gardens always grand 
either with shrubs or flowers, or both, but never to my mind 
does the inside of the old Palace look better than at our annual 
sud national (make it more entirely national, good fanciers) 
Pigeon Show. The elegant birds of various colours form a soft 
moving carpet in the transept. Even the Pigeon-ignorant like 
v walk through the rows and admire, and may they increasingly 
»dmire until they learn the pleasure of being Pigeon fanciers.— 
\WILTsHIRE REcToR. 


POULTRY. 

Dorxincs.—We have perhaps seen one or two finer shows, 
ttill on the whole there was a grand collection of birds, and the 
standard was high throughout all the class. First in Dark cocks 
was a fine bird in size and shape, capital in colour and general 
condition, but he had too much white in his tail, and was shaky 
cu his legs—a serious fault. 
carried his tail too far back, but had beautifully white feet. Third 
« big bird in fair condition, but gouty. The class for hens was 
in oar opinion the best of the Dark Dorking classes. The cup 
went to a bird quite to our fancy, moderately dark in colour, 
large without being coarse in bone, and in admirable condition; 
second, a fine hen with a broad tail, a point which we admire, 
as cuch birds breed cocks with good sickles, she was not quite 
so white in feet or so blooming in condition as the first; third, 
a very long hen, the shape for a stock bird, lighter in colour 
than Mr, Burnell generally shows. Various other hens were 
well worthy of honourand remark. We specially noted 16 (Mrs. 
Radclyffe), a good white-footed hen; 20 (Walker), very large 
but with a double toenail, and a little gouty; 26 (Burnell), very 
rich in colour; 29 (Mr. Sapwell), very white in feet, and light 
in condition though small. As a class the hens were in good 
coudition, and we were pieased to see prizes again going to hens 
of moderate darkness in colour, for we believe that the prevalent 
sooty feet have some connection with very dark plumage. 
Cockerels were in our opinion the next best class to the hens, 
and the cup went to a grand and massive bird, lightish in 
colour with perfect comb and fine broad black sickles; his only 
fault is that his fifth toes does not turn up. Second, a capital 
bird, darkin colour with white in tail; his feet are good, but he 
has not the breadth of the cup bird. Third, a blooming dark 
cockerel again. Fourth, a well-shaped dark bird with white in 
tail and bronze on wings, his feet very white. Fifth, a good 
bird all round, with brown on the wing again. There were many 
other capital birds among the forty-six. We noticed 33 (Ellis), 
a tall white-footed bird, as yet alittle raw; 36 (Lord Turncun), 
a thorough Dorking in shape; 59 (Beachey), a big dark bird, 
spurs not well inside; 68 (Beachey), good, but white in ears; 
73 (Rev. H. F, Hamilton), a pretty bird. The pallets, thirty-five 
in number, we did not think equal to the cockerels. First was 
notin good condition, and we did not agree with the award. 
Second a very dark bird with very white feet, but with no other 
merit. Third, a moderate bird, rather dark in feet. Fourth, a 
decidedly fine pullet. Fifth, good in frame. We liked 88 
(Burnell); 93 (Parlett), a capital bird ail round; 99 (Barker), 
though her feet are too dark; 102, a big bird (the Duchess of 
Hamilton) ; 111 (Lingwood), large in frame. 

_Silver-Grey cocks were bat a small class. First, a very small 
bird, we supposed his style procured him his place. Second, a 
fice bird but with white in sickle, and one spur nob well inside. 


Second was out of condition, and } 


moult yet. The first hen is a magnificent bird, capital in 
colour and square in body. Second a much smaller bird, an 
old-fashioned Dorking inform. Third, a capital match for the 
first in shape, but very inferior to her in colour ; 123 (Cresswell) 
the cup-winner at various previous shows, we much preferred to 
her owner’s prize bird. Cockerels.—First a noble-looking bird 
with good comb. Second a well-shaped Dorking, but not in the 
condition of the first. Third a promising young bird, but very 
inferior to its owner’s highly commended one. Pullets.—First a 
beautiful pullet all round, white in feet, silvery in general colour 
and deep in breast colour; she was claimed for £12, as was ber 
owner’s unnoticed pullet for the same sum. We have never 
before heard of two Silver-Grey pullets fetching so large a sum 
as £24. Second, a fine large pullet, a little mixy in colour. 
Third a very fair bird; 146 (Plummer), good but dusky in feet; 
148 (Burnel]), large, but in the moult. 


Cuckoos were shown in pairs; there seems at last to be some 
improvement in this breed. First were a pair of chickens good 
in all points. The second pen contained a very dark cockerel, 
good in shape, but with an ugly double spike behind his comb. 
Third, old birds, the c-ck rather coarse but very large; 169 
(Young), cockerel good in comb and worth notice; 170 (Lady 
G. Gordon), very young and promising chickens. 

Whites were not quite so numerous as Jast year, but good and 
wellshown. Incccks first was a young bird, second at Oxford, 
when we especially mentioned bim as admirable in shape; un- 
fortunately he is turning yellow. Second, a fine cock, not through 
the moult and with the yellow sap still muchin his feathers. 
Third, a small cock but very white. Hens were a better class 
than the cocks. First-and-cup, a lovely old bird—the cup bird 
too last year—we never saw a better. Second, another grand 
hen, a good match for the first. Third, a pullet upon which 
we remarked favourably at Oxford; 189 (Darby), square and 
good in shape; 192 (Hayne), also a good Dorking. There was 
a five-guinea Selling class containing some very fair specimens, 
but such bargains are gentrally delusive. 

BrauMas, Dark.—First, a grand old bird, good all round, the 
one of which ‘‘ W.” spoke so highly in Mr. Lingwood’s ‘‘ Basse- 
ceeur.’ Second, a magnificent bird in capital condition with 
good broad hackle stripes, but disfigured byabad comb. Third, 
hocked, not very good in colour, but with attractive wing-bars. 
Fourth, a broad, deep, and massive bird but in poor condition. 
Fifth, a small fairly-shaped bird with a horrid comb. We cer- 
tainly should have put Mr. Ansdell’s bird about third in the 
list, for he is a grand fellow all round, though certainly at pre- 
sent out of condition. In hens the cup went to an exquisitely 
pencilled bird, but rather brown and teriibly scaly in feet. Se- 
cond, a fine bird, dark all over, with rather blunt pencilling, 
alittle deficient in leg-feathering. Third, better pencilled on 
the breast than elsewhere. Fourth, too heavily feathered, with 
beautifully pencilled breast, but a Jittle mixy onthe wing. We 
thought 554 (Newnbam & Manby) and 564 (J. F. Smith) two 
very good hens. In cockerels Mr. Lingwood is in his old place; 
the cup bird is one of the real Creeting type, somewhat hocked 
and high in tail, but with small highly bred head. Second, 
smaller, but in point very even with first. Third, a severely 
plocked bird. Long before the awards were given out we ex- 
claimed on casually passing this bird at his plucked appear- 
ance, for the business had not been artistically done, and the 
exposed white nnder-down easily betrayed it. How the Judge 
did not at once find it out we cannot comprehend ; subsequently 
on a protest being entered against the award, the bird was dis- 
qualified and the prize forfeited. Fourth. a little long on leg. 
Fifth, very peculiarin tail. Sixth, a well-shaped bird for breed- 
ing, but too yellow. Seventh decidedly bad in comb, otherwise 
a good bird, well grown tail and good orange legs. Beyond the 
winner there were very few we much cared for in this class. 
The mottled-breasted cockerels (when really mottled) were as 
last year decidedly inferior in the points to the Black-breasted 
birds; their price seemed in most cases low. First was a capital 
bird with curling hock feathers, but not really mottled. Se- 
cond, prettily mottled. Third, a fine bird; 600 (Gamer), un- 
noticed and good. Pullets.—We must say we did not think the 
cup-winner by any nieans the best bird in this class; she is 
certainly good in shape but very small; her pencilling is really 
black, and ground colour white. Second, a fine large pullet, re- 
markably well-pencilled on back. Third, hocked, very dark all 
over with good breast. Fourth, slightly hocked, with silver 
ground colour, and very pretty round pencilling, rather brown 
on the back. Fifth, neat small pencilling but rather light on 
breast. Sixth, evenly-marked. Seventb, splendid in pencilling 
but rather narrow in body, and witha slipped wing. There 
were many remarkable birds in this class besides the winners ; 
643, very highly commended (Lingwood), well pencilled but a 
little leggy ; 650 (Lingwood), spoilt by different pencillings being 
combined; 654 (Pearson), should have been noticed; 655 
(Peake), very pretty ; 673 (Peake), very dark and good in breast ; 
682 (Newnham & Manby), fice in shape; 694 (Mrs. A. Tindal), 
wonderful in pencilling, but almcst devoid of leg-feathering. 
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Lights.—In his place of last year was Mr. Horsfall’s grand old 
cock, looking as well as ever in all points, but much larger; he 
is now realiy a grand bird in size, as well as almost perfect in 
every point required. Second, lovely in colour and good in 
shape; we thought he had a suspicion uf aloose wing. Third, 
too high on leg, but very fine. Fourth, the cup cockerel of lust 
year, his high comb is his only fault. Fifth good in shape, but 
neck hackle full of sap. 725 (Percival), would have shown to 
better advantage, if not next to the cup bird; 727 (Haines), had 
good hbackle-marking and foot-feathering but no shape; 737 
(Horsfall), had a well-bred Brahma head. 

In hens the cup bird was very nearly faultless, a little too 
much hocked. Second very good, not quite such a pure white 
as first. What asrand pair they would make! Third a little 
mossy in hackle. Fourth by no means a remarkable bird. Fifth 
little sandy in tinge, and too white in tail. 740 (Petter), good 
but short of feather cn leg; 750 (Pitt), deserved notice ; 756 
(Sambrooke), a capital hen in all points but foot-feathering; 758 
(J. T. Smith), deserved notice; 767 (Lucas), capital in neck 
hackle; 768 (Bird), not large but pretty. Cockerels were an 
immense and magnificent class of seventy-five. 
good award. The bird is very large and white. 
his hackle a little twisted. Second almost devoid of neck mark- 
ing, but finely feathered and with a beautifully laced tail. 
must say we thought this award a mistake. Third very young 
and promising. Fourth small but shapely. Fifth small too. Sixth 
rather wanting in cheek. Seventh might have been higher, his 
only fault being slight yellowness. 
Mr. Borrow’s bird (831) was left out, the only explanation can 
be, that being in an end pen he had the full sunlight upon him 
and £0 appeared tinged. We fancy he is the Oxford cup bird, 
and a noble bird he is too. The pullets numbered eighty-eight. 
One of Mr. Dean’s birds which have caused so much discussion 
was deservedly first. She might be a little lower on the leg, 
otherwise she is perfect. Second would be a most usefal bird 
in breeding, but her neck-hackle is too black. Third high on 
the leg, but may settle down into a fine hen. 
small but good allround. Fifth short of leg-feathering but fine. 
Sixth very small and narrow, but good in colour with beautiful 
neck-hackle. 
wanting in neck-hackle. 
of a place. 
fluff. There were a few poor birds in this class, but nearly all 
those noticed would have been winrers a few years ago. 


Hamevurcus.—In Golden-spangled cocks the first bird was 
good in comb, with heavy epangling and splendid in colour. His 
carriage is fairly good, though we have seen more elegant birds. 
Second geod in comb and lobes, but not a sprightly bird. 
Third apparently doctored, and not good in comb, with 
lovely white earlobes. 
honest comb. 1188 (Long), has many good points, but was 
apparently suffering from the new disease. The first hen was 
a beautiful bird, her spangling of moderate size thronghout and 


The cup was 2 | 
We thought | 


We | 


We cannot conceive why | 


Fourth a little | 


| perhaps, one of the weakest Cochin classes. 


Seventh a big pullet, good in shape, a little | 
We thought 848 (Dowker), deserving | 
888 (Horsfall), fine in form, a little too dark in | 


good in colour, but had the advantage of a corner pen. We 
much liked the third, a purplish bird in tinge with good comb. 
Ten birds in this class received high commendations. Weliked 
1283 (Serjeantson) ; 1288 (Long); 1295 (Robinson). The Black 
hens were, unfortunately, alone of all the Hamburghs, placed in 
a bad light in an tnder tier. First was pretty In comb and 
shape, and small. Second a larger bird but good in style. Third 
rather plain in comb, seemingly a good colour. 1299 (Serjeant- 
son), was to our eye the prettiest bird in the class, but of their 
colour it was impossible for anyore to judge in such a posi- 
tion. —C. 

Cocutns.—These made wonderfully good classes. Inold Buff 
cocks the first-prize bird was very large, and broad, and good in 
colour; the second also good, but immensely hocked; third an 
excellent bird all round, but noi quite ready. In hens the 
winner was pale in colour and had her wings very untidy, er 
else was large and square; second 2 good hen, but we liked the 
third as well as any; she was good in colour, large, and deep, 
and held the same position last year. In cockerels we greatly 
admired the cup bird ; he has not too neat a head, but his shape 
and colour were both good. Second and third two well-grown 
chickens of even colour and of pretty shape. Pullets were 
capital, and one or two—e.g., 295 (Lady Gwydyr), 296 (Darby), 
and 303 (Burnell) seemed worthy of higher cards than they re- 
ceived. The winner was rather spotty in colour and had ugly 
wings, or else was well proportioned; second was in all respects 
a superior bird. The third cold Partridge cocks were all good; 
the second had a crooked tce, cr else was of capital shape, while 
Lady Gwydyr’s was to our mind a grand bird, just a shade too 
dark. In hens a fine bird was first, second a good bird too, third 
an immense hen, but not quite distinct enough in markings, but 
her shape and fluff were very grand. Partridge cockerels were, 
We liked very 
much pen 339 (Acton Tindal); he is young yet, but has much 
quality, and promises to make a good bird to breed from. The 
first was not very black in fluff, or else cf light colour, and will 
improve yet. Pullets were moderate, and we thought all 
rather too red and rather wanting in markings. In White adult 
cocks the cup bird (Boissier) was snowy white and well shown ; 
second was the first Cirencester bird, and we do not liks his 
comb; third was ugly in shape, but good in colour. We liked 
very much indeed pen 369 (Bamford). He certainly is not well 


| through yet, but is immense in frame, very white, and heavily 


| as we ever saw them. 


1183 (Duckworth), a pretty bird with an | 


evenly distributed, and her ground colour very rich. Second in | 


fair condition, her moons larger and not quite so even as the 
first. Third an old bird with small and even moons, but 
touched with white here and there from age. We thought the 
Stlver-spangled cocks a peor lot. First with comb very flat and 


suspiciously smooth on the top, his spangling moderately deep, | 


carriage indifierent. Second a good bird all round save in tail, 
which has some ugly black splashes on it. Third we liked the 
best in the class. His carriage is good and his comb honestly 
so. We suppose his spangling being rather emaller than the 
present fashion pulled him down. The cup for hens went to 
the first Silver-spangle, a lovely pullet in blooming condition 
and evenly marked all over. Her neck-hackle stuck out oddly. 
Second more to our taste in marking than the cup hen, so 
pretty and accurate though not large in her spangling. Third 
large in moons, not very good in shape. We liked 1226 (Park). 
We much liked the first Golden-pencilled ccck. It is refreshing 
to see a naturally-shown bird, and we heartily welcome a new 
exhibitor of the breed. The bird was, of course, run up at the 
auction, being only priced at five guineas. Heis a good chestnut 
colour all over, moderately dark in neck-hackle, end attractively 
edged on tail. Second small elegant bird, very dark. His comb 
had apparently been a little improved. Third a cockerel with 
bronze sickles and indifferent comb. We much preferred 1235 
(Tickner). The first hen very black in barring, but slightly 
coarser than the now generally admired type. Second rather 
broad in marking. Third not remarkable cave for breast-mark- 
ing. 1250 (Tickner), had small even pencilling, but not a clear 
hackle. 1254 (Judson), the richest ground colour in the class, 
but mossy in tail. The cup for the best Hamburgh cock went 
to the first Silver-pencil, a lovely bird with exquisitely laced tail. 
We have before admired him. Second not very clear in colour, 
with a natural comb. Third very young and promising, too 
white in tail. Silver pencilled hens were very few. The first 
an evenly-marked bird. Second and third only fair. 


Black Cocks.—First was a good bird all round save in comb, 
which had been unmistakeably doctored. Second looked very 


foot-feathered. In the hens we noticed many superb birds, as good 
First was of grand shape, fluff, and 
colour; second rather pale in comb, or else of good shape; 
third a large and usefnl hen, good in colour, comb, and feet. 
There were also other good hens shown by Messrs. Boissier, 
Tindal, Bloodworth, and Percival. Cockerels were only moderate, 
except the first-prize bird, which was the Oxford cup cockerel, 
but now is losing some of his pure whiteness. He is a grand 
chicken in every wey, and we hear goes to a new master after 
Birmingham. Second stylisb, but rather high in tail; third 
poor in colour and of not muchshape. 400 (Copplestone) very 
white,. but too Pouter-like in legs. In pullets the first and 
second were both good ; for third place we preferred pen 411 
(Turner). She is a large bird of good colour. Adult Black 
Cochins were rather a seedy lot; all looked untidy on the legs, 
and seemed to want more time. In cockerels we liked the 
winner best, then pen 437 (Storer), and then 443 (Lady Gwydyz)- 
In pullets the first was good, and the second also. We much 
liked, too, Mr. Chawner’s and Mr. Cook’s. 

In the £5 5s. Sale class there was & good hen in the first-prize 
pen of Partridge, and a good cock in the third-prize pen of 
Whites, but he had a crooked beak. The rest of the class was 
not up to the average of former years in ouropinion. As for 
the Langshans it was a ridiculous farce to give them classes, 
and each pen seemed to point out the absurdity more, for many 
of them had really good Cochin points. They appear to be only 
the refuse and weeders of Cochins, and the second pen we know 
was this, for the owner had told us weeks before he intended 
entering such. ‘“Langshans!” said an old Cochin-breeder, 
“call them ‘Long Shins.’” We do not think our friend was 
much out. It is a pity such classes for refuse birds should be 
encouraged ; we perceived nowhere the “ Wild Turkey” blood 
in any bird. 

Manays.—Sixteen pens of capital birds put in an appearance. 
The first very large and very shapely, but not in feather. Se- 
cond was a good ccckerel in every way, and we still think there. 
is more growth in him; bis mate was good and had capital car- 
riage, being, too, of the colour we so much admire. The third 
were very tall, and good in condition and feather. The whole 
class was the best of the breed we ever saw. Miss Brooke sent 
a good pen in excellent plumage. 

Smxres.—These made a small class. Five pens were really 
good, another contained single-combed birds ; and the other, the 
third-prize pen, was a hideous pair, yellow and green legs and 
red combs. We cannot imagine how the Judge selected such a 
pen. The first were rather large and very white, but too heavily 
feathered for our own taste; second 2 good pair all round, only 
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the cockerel a little too red in comb. They were well washed 
and in pretty feather. 

Poxanps.—All colours came well to the front, and we saw 
Mr. Boothby sent some Buff Chamois. We like them much, 
and hope he will continue to work them up. Tho cup went toa 
Golden cock—light, and large in crest, though we preferred, as 
we believe did many more, the unnoticed pen of the same 
owner. Golden hens were all good, and we think they were 
well selected. Polands seem to be increasing in favour. In 
Silver cocks the first was grand in crest and attractively marked, 
shown too in good condition and feather; second also splendid, 
but wants a week or two more to make him perfect; third a 
good bird in every way. Lady Dartmouth’s bird, bar his bad 
colour on his back, was as good as any bird for crest and mark- 
ings. The first and second Silver hens were two grand birds, as 
good as we ever saw any, and we cannot imagine there can be 
any others of the colour to beat them. In the two next classes 
were the White-crested Blacks, a breed which was once so near 
extinction, and now is,‘‘ blossoming like the rose.” They nnm- 
bered only one short of the Silvers, and were of splendid 
quality. We know one or two thought the first bird should not 
have won in cocks; but we didnot, and we walked up and down 
the class before the cards were up, and still “spotted” him. 
His crestis not through, it is true, but his hackles, lustre, and 
condition are things to be remembered. The second was a 
grand old cock with very white crest. For third place we 
almost preferred 1606 (Lias) or 1604 (Darby). In hens the first 
bird isa gem. Such a pullet, for she was a pullet, if she lives 
to be a hen must be a marvel, for she is that now. Second a 
grand hen, very white, and very good. Third a very pretty hen 
in every way. 1614 (Darby) a grand hen, known to be eleven 
years old. 

LEGHoRNS.—Well donethe Club ! twenty-eight pens of Browns. 
Were we members we should want the White subscribers to pay 
a double subscription, as the Club must have often to make up 
their deficit. Brown cocks alone numbered as many as the 
White cocks and hens. We think the condition of the first 
eock in Browns won him the place, for in head we liked the 
second best; but here, as in Houdans, we fear there is often 
much ‘topsy-turveydom” in judging. In hens we certainly 
liked the second best; her shape, colour, ears, and bloom we 
thought all superior, though the first was by no means a bad 
one. Third we fancied was rather small, or elee pretty in head 
and comb. Tn Whites the first cock was very neat, and in his 
place; second also good all round; third rather bad in colour. 
The hens were good, and we can imagine them looking well on 
a@grassrun. They seemed to be well placed, and all looked in 
good condition, and as if in laying order. 

SpanisH.—In adult cocks the first was large in face and good 
in comb, and was well selected, as appeared to be all the Spanish 
winners ; second also good, but once or twice when we passed 
him he looked rather mopish. In hens the first was a fine bird, 
good in comb and smooth in face. One or two other good hens 
only want more time, as they had all the quality about them. 
The winning cockerels were all fair birds, but they too at-times 
looked a little tucked-up by cold. We do not know if they 
wanted more food, for we heard many say that the birds were 
not given enough; certainly they did seem ravenous, and 
especially on the last day. In pullets the first was certainly in 
the best condition, and was well selected; and we heard many 
admire this cup bird very much. Second a good bird, but a 
little untidy in face; third not so neat as first. 


Game.—The first Black Red cock, which also won the cup, 
was a grand bird, and had colour, shape, and carriage; second 
also very good in head, and of capital colour. In cockerels we 
almost preferred the second bird, for his head points seemed 
better; but the first had perhaps the advantage in colour. In 
hens all the winners were gocd, and seemed to be well chosen 
out of thirty pens of fine quality. In Brown Red cocks we 
admired the first very much; he has good colour and good 
limbs. Second had rather an ugly tail, or else was capital in 
other respects. In cockerels the cup bird is not yet in full 
show; he has many good points, but we believe one or two 
Game breeders preferred the third-prize bird. 1406 (Martin) we 
were told was the champion Islington winner. He is a grand 
chicken, and has very fine carriage and colour. In the next 
elass pallets won all the prizes; all good, and a!l well chosen. 
In Duckwing cocks the cup bird is a beauty, in fine feather of 
good colour; second also very good, and closely coming up to 
the cup bird. A grand pullet for colour and shape won in this 
class. In Piles an old yellow-legged bird was first, and second a 
willow-legged one; third a Black. In hens all the prizes went 
to Piles. The third we much admired as good in colour and 
shape.. In the £5 5s. class Brown Reds won first and second, 
and good Duckwings third, which might well have come in 
between the Brown Reds. On the whole—i.c., all told—the 
quality was very good indeed. 


Tue Vartety Cyass.—This was an excellent collection, and 


_ererted much admiration among the visitors, who always seem | 


to enjoya medley. First large La Fléche chickens ; second good 
Cuckoo Cochine. We noticed Mr. Montresor’s real Indian 
Game, and a beautiful Sultan hen in Mrs. Christy’s pen. A 
good pen of Miss Palmer’s Dumpies, and a fine pen of La Fléche 
(Upsher) we alsosaw. Bantams.—These classes were all good. 
Among the Game the cup Black Red cockerel and cup pullet 
were both very stylish and pretty, with good carriage. The 
Brown Reds too were a capital lot. We much liked, too, the cup 
Pile cock and the first Duckwing hen; the latter especially was 
very clear in colour and neatin shape. Black Bantams were a 
very fine lot, and we quite liked the winners. In White-booteds 
colour seems to have been thought of before boots, in which the 
winners were excellent. 2337 (Boissier) yellow-legged, but very 
heavily feathered ; 2340 (Woodgate) empty, the birds not having 
come back from Cirencester through railway carelessness ; 
2341 (King) very good indeed, but the cockerel had recently lost 
a serration of his comb. Sebrights were admirable, but of the 
Silvers we liked 2344 (Leno) best, the cup pair not being quite 
free from a cloudy look on the silver part of most feathers; 


“second pretty Golds, of a deep shade; third very pretty Silvers, 


with neat lacings. In the Variety class excellent Black-booteds 
were first, very lustrous in colour, and in fine condition; second 
pretty White Rosecombs; third Japanese; 2362 (Walton) good 
White Rosecombs ; 2358 (Davis) White Frizzled, very beautiful 
in colour and feather, but the claws did not match in number, 
neither was the hen’s comb at all pretty or shapely. 

WatERFowL.—Aylesburys were capital. The three winning 
pens all good. In Rouens the first drake walked in easily. In 
Ducks the winners were well coloured, shapely, and massive in 
appearance. Mr. Parlett also had a good bird in pen 2483. As 
for the Blacks we will not pretend to judge of them. The 
awards all seemed to be an upsetting of previous decisions. We 
fully believe nearly every exhibitor thought his own birds the 
best. Certainly the colour was generally very fine, but we have 
seen smaller birds: still, we are no advocates for their being so 
tiny, and always prefer colour. We admired the cup pen and 
thought they well-deserved a place, but whether before Mr. 
Sainsbury’s, or Mr. Brown’s, or Mr. Malden’s, is an open 
question. 

In the fancy Ducks we thought several out of feather, still 
the whole class was highly commended. First went to Varie- 
gated Kasarkas, so we were told they were named, others call 
them Paradise Ducks; Spotted Bills took second, and Mandarins 
third. Mr. Leno showed a choice pair of Brazilian Teal, and 
Mr. Booth good Mandarins. In Geese Mr. Fowler again won the 
cup. We noticed a pair of curly Sevastopol, which seemed to 
require a “tub.” In Turkeys we heard grave doubts as to the 
age of some of the specimens, one exhibitor positively affirming 
that a bird had won as s “ poult” for two years in succession. 
li so it is a pity such things should be; aud as the matter lies 
with the Judges they alone can preventthe occurrence. All the 
classes were well filled, and the birds exhibited by Mrs. Wykes 
were undoubtedly “ poults,” and well-grown birds too.—W. 


THIS AUTUMN’S SEASON FOR BEES. 


In the Journal of November 9th I see that Mr. Hunter speaks 
of this autumn as an equally unfortunate season for bees, though 
in a different way, as the last. My experience in both cases 
has been exactly the reverse, except only as to the poverty- 
stricken condition of the hives last antumn. My hives last year 
were far less than usually populous, whereas this year they are 
splendidly full of bees. ‘he cause of this difference, however, 
is really the same in bothcases. Here our honey season, though 
good for us, weull doubtless have been considered a poor one 
in the more favoured north and east, and perhaps the south of 
England. Hence our bees, not being overstocked with honey, 
have been breeding unusually well, and give good hope of 
thriving next year, supposing all other things to go well. H 

Once only have I known such a splendid time for ivy, both in 
respect of honey and pollen. Day after day the bees have been 
at work early and late, with the same loud humming going on 
as in summer time, and I see honey glistening in dsep open cells 
all over my hives, not, however, in such quantities as to prevent 
the queen laying eggs, as witness the young Italians issuing 
from the hives every fine day. One or two hives I have fed 
slightly though continuously, just to stimulate them; but Ido 
not find that those I have not fed have been less activein breed- 
ing or honey-gathering. I am, therefore, remarkably well off 
as to my prospects for next year. : 3 

Iam pleased to observe that Mr. Hunter has carried out this 
year what I have more than once advocated in this Journal, I 
mean the absolute and entire plunder of the honey in the hives, 
and the subsequent continuous feeding-up of the bees during 
the autumn months. The result given by him is exactly what 
I have predicted, as I have also myself experienced—namely, 
“teeming populations and abundance of brood in all stages. 
Nothing can be desired better, if to this be superadded a well- 
provisioned hive by continuous feeding. Z 

In the belief that bees are best left to themselves after Martin- 
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mas, I have this day (10th November) anticipated the saint’s 
anniversary by twenty-four hours, and packed-up against rain, 
and snow, and frost, all my exposed hives, covering them up 
with every warm thing I could lay hold of, chiefly old felt 
drugget, and protecting all with boards and tiles. They look 
queer; but what of that? as they are out of sightin a sheltered 
corner of my garden. There let them rest till spring suns 
once more shine.—B. & W. 


THE WAX MOTH AND FOUL BROOD. 


Wax motus and the disease of foul brood have been rather 
prevalent this year. We never noticed so many wax moths 
flying about hives as we have seen this season, yet we have not 
found the combs of healthy hives injured by them—ie., by 
their grubs, though these have been frequently found on the 
boards of healthy hives, generally where the inside edges of the 
hives touch and rest on the boards. The grubs of wax moths are 
covered for a time with a downy or wool-like substance. While 
in this state, and while growing into it, it is not easy to determine 
how and by what means they are fed, for the combs above them 
remain uninjured till the maggots begin to burrow amongst the 
cells, devouring the wax as they burrow. In eating the wax 
they leave the pollen, which falls as dust on the boards. The 
wax moth is a kind of small butterfly of a dirty white or creamy 
grey coloar, and doubtless has a keen scent for wax. Last 
summer I placed a hive of combs in a hothouse and another in 
an open shed. The one in the shed was covered with a piece 
of cocoa-nut matting. Of course the moths could not penetrate 
ths matting, hence they deposited their eggs in or on it. Soon 
it became one mass of woolly maggots. These were given to 
the hens before they began to feed on the wax. The combs in 
the hothouse were eaten by the grubs. I do not think that 
the moth does much harm in this country to healthy hives, but 
as it is sometimes hatched in all kinds of hives it is well to 
examine them frequently and keep their boards clean. 

Fonl brood was found in many hives this year. I remember 
no season in which it was so prevalent. The cause of the origin 
and progress of this malady is still veiled from the most ad- 
vanced and enlightened apiarian. Every attempt to investigate 
and explain the mystery of foul brood has been unsuccessful 
and unsatisfactory. The best that has been done by way of 
explanation has consisted merely of guess work only. My own 
guessing has gone in the direction of imperfect feeding or im- 
proper food. One thing is certain—there is no cure for the 
plague of foul brood but the removal from the hives of the dis- 
eased combs (plague spots), or, better still, the removal of the 
bees wholly from their lazar-houses into clean hives. Hives 
affected with this malady never prosper, but invariably become 
Worse and worse by the multiplication of diseased cells, the 
stench of which becomes unbearable, often causing the bees to 
abandon their hives in utter despair and go off as swarms; and 
sometimes they leave the foul combs and cluster on the outsides 
of their hives or underneath the boards and there build combs. 
The existence of foul brood in hives may be discovered by the 
shape of the cell lids covering it, by its smell, and by the con- 
duct of the bees.—A. PETTIGREW. 


BAR HIVES. 


In reply to the questions forwarded to me, ths hives I use are 
after the Woodbury principle, 8} inches deep, 14} inches square, 
inside measure; these hold ten frames. SomelI have just made 
with fourteen frames, which I shall try next season. A very 
large bive would not suit this locality, as it is only a fairly good 
one for honey-githering. Your correspondent should be guided 
as to siza of hive employed by the amount of pasturage for bees 
in his particular neighbourhood. Of course other considerations 
must also be taken into account, such as size of swarm, time of 
swarming, &e.; but by all means give the bees plenty of room 
below if large supers are to ba filled, and have that space well 
supplied with combs and a reasonable amount of food early in 
the season by gentle feeding, and, if possible, by the insertion 
of empty combs where there are vacant frames, so that the glut 
of the honey season may go to the supar. All my bees are the 
common English kind. I hope to give the Ligurians a trial 
next season. 

Your correspondent, ‘‘J. H. E.,” asks whether any brood was 
reared in my supers. Among thirty-three supers only two had 
a few cells at their base in which the queens had deposited 
eges. One of these had but perhaps twenty cells so occupied, 
after which her majesty had retired; but in the other (a very 
large bell-glass, which I had intended for competition) the whole 
of a central comb was appropriated to breeding purposes. This 
soper I had to break up and use at home, employing the dark 
comb in filling a frame for another hive. The queen dces not 
enter one out of twenty supers if the slits for the entrances are 
made towards the sides of the hives, not over the central combs. 
This next season I shall work most of my supers upon sheets of 


| 


perforated zinc, 3;-sized holes. Mr. Cowan’s grand supers were 
so worked.—P. H. Puruuips, Offley Lodge, Hitchin. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Propvuction or Eeas (W. O. M.).—Truly thosa who write poultry books 
have much to answer for. If you are never satisfied till you obtain 150 eggs 
from each hen you will lead a worrying life. It isnot to be done. Wedo 
not tell you it never happens—we know that it does, but such examples are 
rare occurrences. The great advantage of keeping pulletsis, that they lay in the 
winter if they are so hatched as to arrive at maturity in that season. There 
is no winter-laying breed; it is a question of age. If birds are to lay at six 
months old, and the eggs are wanted in November, preparation should be 
made early in May, and pullets hatched then put aside for the purpose. By 
such provision eggs may ba secured through the winter. It can, however, be 
done only with pullets. After they have become hens they follow the ordinary 
course of nature, and lay in their natural season. As arule the older hens 
are the worse they lay, and if eggs are chiefly wanted we advise you to keep 
no birds more than two yearsold. There is no objection to your feeding, only 
we think you may advantagously substitute ground oats or barleymeal for the 
morning feed of Indian corn. We advise you to discard your hens of 1874. 
You will sell them easily. If you want a regular and full supply of eggs you 
should be getting them now from pallets hatched in April and May, and if 
the remainder of your stock was made up of last year’s pullets, they would 
begin laying when the others left off. You will not induce laying by over- 
feeding; you will make fat, which is a great hindrance. We do not care for 
cinder ashes; but it is essential the birds should have dry sand or road grit 
to dustin. It keeps them free from vermin, and no fowl is healthy unless it 
is clean. We believe you may keep your cock till he is three years old—not 
longer. We do not quite agree to your theory as to the influence of the age 
of the cock on the number of eggs. We donot believe it has anything to do 
with it. 

Crystal Patace Pouttry SHow.—In the Trumpeter Pigeon Class, Mr. 
J. Lederer, Liverpool, informs us that he won the cup and first prize, third 
prize and highly commended, with three Trumpeters. 

ALEXANDRA PaLAce BEE SHow.—We have a letter for T. W. Cowan, and 
one for Mr. J. M. Hooker, but do not know their directions. 

WEIGHT oF Htves—Mr. Hate (J. H. Eldridge). — Some bee-keepers 
weigh their hives with the boards, and some without. The weights given by 
Mr. Pettigrew always include the hives, and sometimes both hives and 
boards. Ordinary hives weigh about 5 lbs., and boards 41bs. each. Mr. Hale 
has been written to, but no answer has yet come. In early summer he 
informed us that his large stock of hives (about one hundred) had been 
reduced to twenty-eight stocks, chiefly by deaths. Whether he tried the 
experiment promised or not we cannot tell, but fancy that the deaths in his 
apiary interfered with his plans. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CamMpDEN Square, LonpDoN, 
Lat. 51° 32’ 49" N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


DATE. 9 A.M. In THE Day. | 
52 + a in| are a 
5 One .| Hygrome-| Sd |S. ..|Shade Tem-| Radiation | -S 
1876. Bens Ug 33 | 2 3| perature. Temperature.| e 
Nov. 5533 | 2 (Bes In On 
4287 | Dry.| Wet.| AS |B Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 
Inches.| deg. | deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg.| In. 
We.15 | 29.499 | 54.3 | 54.1 |N.N.W.| 47.0 | 598 8.0 90.6 459 | 0.160 
ee EAP eu EAM ey ac | = 
ri. 17 2 Q 5 | 57. y ; _— 
elie Pepe eral (ee | te 
un. 792 5 - | 48. y 5 I 2, = 
Mo. 20 | 29.729 | 48.6 | 46.5 | N.W. | 47.5 | 49.7 | 437 56.4 89.2 | 0.033 
Tu. 21 | 80.055 | 44.9 | 44.2 N. | 46.2 | 488 | 40.0 532 | 85.7 — 
Means.| 29.762 | 50.6 | 49.4 | 47.5 | 55.6 | 45.7 74.1 | 41.3 | 1.363 
REMARKS. 


15th.—Rainy;morning, fine afternoon, but fogsy in the evening. _ i 

16th.—Very wet morning; bright and sunny afterwards, and starlight night. 

17th.—Beautifal morning, but rather cloudy at times during the day ; fine at 
night. 3 

18th.—Foggy early; rain commenced at 11.15 a.u., and continued at intervals 
all day. 

19th.—Fine a eninge pleasant all day, at times very bright. 2 

20th.—Morning early fine; but rain began about 10 a.m., and continued more 
or less all day. < 

21st.—Rather dull and damp all day, but not much rain. ‘ ~ 

Remarkable change of temperature, especially at the beginning of the week. 
The mean temperature of ths week has been nearly 12° above that of the one 
precediog.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—NoveMBER 22. 


A GENWRAL stagnation is experiencedin all departments of our Market, and 
prices rule somewhat lower. St. Michael Pines are again in the Market, and 
bid fair to be sold at prices this year which will fail to remunerate the ~ 
growers. Kent Cobbs with a better demand are firm at last week’s quotation. 

: . 


FRUIT. 

s.d. sd. s.d s. d. 

Apples........e..4 sieve 1 6to5 0} Nectarines ...... dozen 0 Oto0 9 
Aprieots .. ..dozen 0 0 O O #10) 8 0 16 0 
ov 0 dozen 0 0 0 U 

0000 dozen 10 383 0 

bo Wt Watt dessert. dozen 20 9 0 

0 0 oO O| Pine Apples 20 60 

Ib. 0 6 1 O| Plums. 00 00 

019 1 8 | Quinces 00.00 

0 0 O O| Raspberries... -- lb. 0 0 0 0 

Grapes, hothouse 1 6 6 O| Strawberries ... lb. 00 00 
Lemons.......« 6 0 10 0| Walnuts... . bushel 6 0 8 0 
Melons .,...--.s0ee each 10 8 0 ditto.......... #100 1 G6 26 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Day | Day Average Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's| Clock | Day | 
of of NOV. 80—DEC. 6, 1876. Temperature near Fs = for 

mal eee B Tandon Rises. | Sets. | Rises. | Sets. | Age. Wert Pe 

Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| Bb. m.| bk. m.| Days. | m. 28. | 
380 TH 480 | 845 | 418 7 45 8 53 2 42 6 40 14 10 57 | 335 
1 iy PRINCESS OF WALES BORY, 1814. 48.5 | 84.9 | 41.7 FST Swi520 We Se LOR eS 10 @ 10 84) 3836 
2 8 47.4 | 35.7 | 40.5 7 48 8 51 4.16} 9 81 16 10 11} 837 
8 Sun | 1 Sunpay rN ADVENT. 47.0 | 85.8 | 41.4 7 49| 8 SL 5 83 10 383 17 9 47 | 338 

4 M 48.1 | 86.4 | 42.2 7 SL 8 50 YL esti pahh a6} 18 9 23 | 839 | 
5 Tu Caspar Bauhin died, 1624, 49.0 | 85.2 | 42.1 7 62 8 50 8 (85 | 1U 44 19 8 58 | 840 

6 |W Royal Horticultural Society—Fruit and Floral Com-| 48.2 | 86.7 | 424 | 7 53) 8 50/10 8) Oa8 20 8 82] 841 | 

{ mittees at 11 a... | | 

i} 
From observations taken near London during forty-three years, tae average day temperature of the week is 4¢.7; and its night temperature 

2 | 


ALTERATIONS. 


OW much meaning is attached to that one 
word it is impossible to say, and equally 
impossible is it to estimate the amount of 
labour which every year must be credited 
to the subject which it represents. When 
we think of the word—or rather the work 
which it shadows—we are constrained to 
think of the taste which is exercised annu- 
ally—taste gone mad in many instances, 
possibly. We are reminded also of the 

changeful disposition of owners and gardeners, for cer- 

tainly neither one nor the other can long remain satisfied 
without ‘‘ making alterations.” 

Alterations in the minds of some would appear to be 
the be-all and end-all of a gardener'’s duties. No soonér 
is a gardener, especially a young one, placed in charge 
of a garden than he must commence making changes. 
A hundred to one if his predecessor—however ably he 
may have conducted his change—will be regarded by the 
“man in possession” as having been competent in his 
calling, and forthwith the weak points are paraded and 
every nook and corner is scught to give a handle where- 
with to grind out a tune—a dolorous ditty—on neglect, 
delinquencies, and ruin which the new man is called upon 
to inherit. And now commences the great work of alter- 
ations. These may be necessary, or some of them, and 
they will look quite as well when carried out if unaccom- 
panied by any running commentary on the shortcomings 
of someone who left them to be accomplished, and pro- 
vided an opportunity for the operator of making himself 
famous. 

In essaying the making of alterations it is always highly 
important that a full and proper understanding should 
exist between an employer and gardener. For the want 
of this necessary and proper agreement much unplea- 
santness has arisen in the past, and which has too often 
led to inconvenience on the part of the master and loss— 
serious loss—to the man. 

Let it always be remembered that it is not sufficient 
for a gardener alone to consider that alterations are 
needed, and forthwith proceed to make them on the 
property and at the expense of another. The owner 
must also see the necessity of the projected changes and 
should give his sanction to what is proposed; then is 
responsibility removed from a servant whose care on 
ordinary matters of routine and his daily labour is suffi- 
cient for one in his position to bear. I allude not now 
to trivial changes which a man may make for his own 
convenience and the better performance of his duties, 
but to radical and fundamental alterations on which the 
owner of a garden very properly desires to be consulted. 

The question now arises as to what must be regarded 
as a radical alteration. All alterations involving extra 
labour and outlay naturally come under this category, 
and especially so if the cost is not merely a “first cost” 
and then done with, but which may render further out- 
lay necessary extending over an indefinite period. Asa 
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general rule alterations when made in gardens involve 
additional labour being expended for some time after 
they have been done. ‘That is a condition which requires 
serious consideration, for what may be considered a 
trifling matter bya gardener may be a vital point with 
the owner of the garden. Some there are who desire 
improvements rendering their grounds more picturesque 
and enjoyable, and who do not hesitate to allow any 
additional outlay which may be required as a consequence 
of any changes which may be made to effect that end, but 
the great majority are otherwise disposed. They do not 
feel themselves justified in sanctioning further expendi- 
ture, and would rather fcrego the pleasure of making 
improvements than incur the cost of them. When this 
is known—and there is generally no difficulty in ascer- 
taining it—it behoves a gardener to proceed cautiously 
and not permit his enthusiasm, which is pardonable and 
even laudable in itself, from impelling him to a course 
of action for which he may have to pay the penalty at 
some—it may be not far—distant date. All alterations 
which have a tendency to permanently increase expendi- 
ture are decidedly of a fundamental character, and should 
never be carried out without the sanction of those who 
have to pay for them. Some owners of gardens are 
sufficiently candid to admit that alterations are desirable, 
but to that append a warning that if the grounds cannot 
be kept in order after the projected changes without 
further assistance the gardener will have to bear the 
responsibility. That is a difficult position for a gardener 
to be placed in, for the very wish of an employer will 
often tempt an earnest man to run some risk of his own 
welfare in order to meet the desires of his employer. A 
gardener in such a position must think intently over 
his project and make his calculations with great care 
lest failure ensue, and in that case the charm of making 
alterations vanishes, and what was once ardently con- 
sidered to be an improvement turns out a mistake. That 
is not a mere possibility which may occur, but an un- 
pleasant fact which has occurred a hundred times, as 
many gardeners know to their cost. A long experience 
has brought many instances of this nature under my 
notice. The last was the case of an earnest able gardener 
and a kind employer. The lawn was large, and by dint 
of hard work was well kept. It was surrounded by belts 
of trees, with shrubs and evergreens sweeping the grass. 
Tt also contained many large clumps of trees, &c., which 
similarly covered the ground, forming agreeable natural 
thickets and revealing little or nothing of the gardener’s 
art. With these the master was satisfied, but not so the 
man, who, in spite of pleasantly-given warnings of the 
consequences of making more work, laboured hard and 
long in opening out the clumps, pruning the shrubs, 
raking the ground, and planting flowers. The neatness 
and trimness which he produced were at the first pleasing 
in his sight, but the labour of keeping the grounds in 
order exceeded his anticipations, and the garden as 2 
whole could not be so well kept as formerly, and after 
working for a few years through “all the hours of day- 
light,” he was obliged to relinquish a charge which for 
No. 1477.—Vor, LVI, Oup SERrEs. 
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more than thirty years had afforded a comfortable home for 
his predecessor. A radicel alteration had been made without 
sanction and encouragement, and what at first was pleasant 
to the eye eventually resulted in bitternezs and disappoint- 
ment to all concerned. 

Other alterations which are really fundamental in the esti- 
mation of an Gyner may appear trivial in the eyes of a gar- 
dener, and a man shouid always consider well, and also make 
inquiries, before uprooting a tree, shrub, or plant which can- 
not be replaced. It is well to remember that there are plants 
and trees in many gardens which possess no real beauty, yet 
which are highly prized for the history which attaches to them, 
and of which a ‘‘new man’”’ may be ignorant. Never shall I 
forget a mistake which I once made in destroying a common 
Rose bush. It had no beauty, for it seldom flowered, and it 
occupied space which I conceived might be rendered more 
attractive. A hundred pounds would not have purchased that 
Rose, for I found out when too late that it had been planted 
there after having been rooted from a cutting in a bottle of 
water by a dearly-loved son of my employer. That Rose was 
2 memorial of the dead, and its loss was mourned more than 
would have been the loss of a jewel. Iwas forgiven for my 
thoughtlessness, but I have never forgiven myself. I have 
ever afterwards been careful never to destroy what may have 
been in my eyes unsightly without being sure that Iwas acting 
safely. A little inquiry costs nothing, and may save much. 
By acting on the principle of destroying nothing which has 
long been established on the property of another without a 
clear understanding from the owner, I have been enabled to 
pass pleasant years as a gardener, and am now rewarded by 
enjoying the confidence and respect of my previous employers. 

The present is the time of changes, and new gardeners are 
going to old places. Let me ask them to remember two things 
—xot to mar the character and reputation of their prede- 
ceseor, ner hestily to uproot any old belorgings of a place 
lest they should have a ‘‘hidden value” and a worth not to 
be estimated by their beauty. 

This is also a pericd for “ making alterations” generally. 
Let there be an understanding that these are not only required 
by the gardener, but also by the owner of the gardens, other- 
Hite contentions may at some time arise, and the weakest will 

1. 

Because I with to see disputes averted and confidence in- 
creased between employers and gardeners, and because I know 
that you, Messrs. Editors, desire the same, I submit this as 
ihe advice and experience of —A RetrrED GARDENER. 


MANETTIA MICANS. 


“« Stove eyergreens—climbers.” Such is the brief but com- 
prehensive description applied generelly to this genus in our 
‘* Johngeon’s Dictionary.” It is somewhat vague, and if an ap- 
prozimate height were not appended to the description of each 
species, one would feel disposed to attribute the rarity of 
Manettias to a misconception of their real value by those who 
have only seen this deecription and have not had the privilege 
of beholding any of the plants in full flower. 

Standing upon my desk close by me as I write is a plant of 
Manettia micans. Itis November 22nd. A dull murky day of 
the true November type; a leaden sky, bare-limbed trees, de- 
caying foliage meet the eye outside; but a glance at my plant 
Tobs the day of its dulness, for is it not bright with hundreds 
of gay flowers restling among foliage of deepest freshest 
green? let me describe the plant and its culture, and try if 
I cannot induce everyone haying a plant house or pit that is 
kept at a winter temperature of about 55° to grow some of it. 
Including the pot my plant measures 2 feet high. It has a 
clesr stem of 6 inches, being trained upon a wire trellis of the 
form of half a globe 10 inches in circumference, more for the 
eeke of ncyelty than for any decided preference for that form, 
which in reality is not only concealed by the foliege, but is 
altogether Jost tight of in the somewhat wild grece of the 
p'aut, for after the trellis was vell clothed the growth was left 
to ramble urchecked by training cf any kind, and so notwith- 
standirg its wire suppcoris it now presents very much of the 
free and graceful aspect ofa wild child of Nature. The foliage, 
both in fcrm snd colour, closely resembles that of the Bou- 
vardias, while the narrow tuve-chaped flowers are bright 
ecarlet tipped with yellow, each flower epringirg singly from 
the sxil of a leaf, and as they have somcwhat Icng footstalks, 
and are borre upon slender flexile branches, they present the 
mos: rprichily appeararce imegirable. About a dozen plants 
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are now infullbloom. They are, moreover, growing freely, and 
abundant blossom buds are visible upon the young shoots, so 
that they will continue useful for a variety of decorative pur- 
poses for some time to come. Some of the plants are cone- 
shaped, others follow the outline of a balloon, but all are alike 
ornamental and useful. 

Concerning the culture of these plants there is very little to 
say. The cuttings were taken in March, and they rooted 
freely in an ordinary hotbed. The young plants were potted in 
& free mixture of loam, old hotbed manure and sand; they 
were placed in a vinery, shifted into blooming pots 6 inches in 
diameter when they had plenty of roots, fastened to a trellis 
as the branches lengthened, syringed, watered, trained regu- 
larly, kept in the vinery till October, and then taken to the 
stove where they have in due course burst inflower. Whatcan 
be more simple than euch a cultural process as this? Certainly 
nothing can be more satisfactory than the present condition of 
the plants to which it has been applied. 

I ought not to omit pointing out the value of this Manettia 
as a source from whence an abundant supply of sprays may 
be had to mingls with other cut flowers. The plants, too, may 
also be turned to account for clothing the pillars of a warm 
conservatory, and also for furnishing hanging baskets, either 
alone or mingled with other plants, especially with Ferns and 
Lycopods.—Epwarp LuckHuRst. 


THE RANUNCULUS. 


Iv igs with feelings of great regret that I have heard from 
Mr. Carey Tyso of Wallingford that he is obliged to give up, 
owing to ill health, the cultivation of this lovely flower, with 
which his name has been forso many years associated. He has 
been the chief grower of Ranunculuses in the south for a long 
time ; and although of late one has missed his stands of beau- 
tiful flowers from our leading shows, yet there was a time 
when he was constantly taking prizes there and surprising the 
public with the symmetry and marking of his flowers; and 
thus the small band of florists in the south is lessened, and 
I suppose my own collection will ere lorg be the only one of 
any extent where these flowers are kept under name. In the 
hope, then, that some lover of flowers will make use ci the 
opportunity—(for Mr. Tyso is ofiering his roots at a very cheap 
rate; sorts which I recollect being priced at 10s. and 20s. a-piecs 
now being as low as 6d.)—of commencing their growth, I 
venture to put forth a plea for them. 

I know of nothing more beautiful and refined in the whole 
range of florists’ flowers than a bed of well-grown Ranurculuses. 
Nowhere is there greater perfection of flower, symmetry of 
shape, or variety of colour. Unlike the Carnation, Picotee, 
and Pink, they require no art of the dresser, for to attempt it 
would be like painting the Lily. Unlike the Dahlia they are 


| dwarf in habit, but like it in the immense variety of colour. 


Amongst them you have olive, red, crimson, grey, white, 
purple, and almost black relfs. You have cream-coloured, 
yellow ; grounds mottled, regularly spotted, and edged like 
Picotees; again white grounds spotted and edged, and others 
striped like a Carnation; end I think it is impossible to look 
upon a bed of well-grown and well-bloomed Ranunculusges with- 
out feelings of deep admiration. 

But the question may be asked, Are they not very trouble- 
come to grow? Yes, but is there any florists’ flower that is 
not? And this I believe to be the secret of their decline, as 
it has been of Heaths and other plants we used to see so fine 
in former days. The great idea in modern gardening, at least 
in the minds of owners of gardens, is decoration. The con- 
servatory must be “gay; the garden must be a bleze of 
colour; and all the energies of the gardener are so taxed for 
this end that, except in very rare instances, can he (even if 
he have the inclination) carry on the cultivation of plants 
requiring so much care and meking so little display. But to 
the amateur wko cultivates his own little plot I would com- 
mend the Ranunculus: it requires cere, but it will amply 
repay him for it. 

The goil it delights in is a ccol, close, not stodgy soil; but 
the finest beds I ever saw were grown in the ordinary soil of a 
garden. My present planis to grow them in the beds in which 
I kave grown Gladioluses and which have been well manured 
for them. This is eufficiently xich without adding any fresh 
manure, whieh the Ranunculus dislikes very much. There 
are two points in its culture on which great stress must be Jaid 
—the depth at which the tubcrs are planted, ard the time cf 
taking them up after flowering. I knownot wkatisthe reason, 
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but if the tubers are planted at any other depth than 1} inch 
they do not seem tosueceed; and hence I haye aboard notched 
to that depth, and make the rows with it, co as to keep the 
crowns at the required depth. Then, again, thay must not be 
lefé too long, especially in wet weather, after they have bloomed 
before the roots are taken up, for they very soon begin to start; 
and if they do, that is certain death to the tubers: hence it 
is best to put a covering over the bed to keep it from rain. 
I this year adopted the plan of placing the awning which I 
use for my two best Gladiolus beds over them; this not only 
kept them from rain when in bloom, but made the taking-up 
a much easier and pleasanter procoss. 

T have little to say as to choice of soils. My own collection 
numbers 320 varieties, but, as in most florists’ fiowers, there 
are many so nearly alike that only the eye of a connoisseur 
can detect the difference. But should anyone be moved to 
undertake their culture they could not do better than place 
themselves in the hands of Mr. Tyso, tell him the limits to 
which they will go, and I will vouch for it they will not be 
dissatisfied with his method of treating them; and I should 
be glad to find that I have induced anyone to undertake 
the culture of a flower which is associated with my earliest 
garden love, and of the intrinsic merits of which I think so 
highly.—D., Deal. 


DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS.—No. 4. 


Larcu (Larix europea) is perhaps the most generally useful 
of timber trees, and is also ornamental; but, as generally 
planted closely with other trees, the beauty of the Larch is 
not apparent. There is no objection to grouping the trees in 
masses, planting Scotch Firs, Austrian and Corsican Pines 
on the higher ground, and the Larch and Spruce separating 
the masses; and where commarding positions do not exist for 
the Pines, much may be done by grouping the subjects rather 
than disposing the trees equally over the whole eurface. By 
ons mode ws obtain distinctness of view with variety, and with 
the othsr indistinctness—monotony. Similar remarks apply 
to a mixed hardwood plantation of Oak, Ash, Him, Sycamore, 
&e. If taste~be essential in every industry, in none is it of 
more importancs than arboriculture. 

In ornamental planting Larch has been singularly neglected. 
Only in a few instances are perfect specimens to be seen, 
yet what finer object can be in spring than a Larch 90 or 
more feet in height towering upward in graceful conical form, 
its branches starting at right angles from the stem, then 
gradually curving dowaward, anon near the extremity curving 
upward, from which emanate the graceful drooping spray 
ciothed with soft green leaves and studded with its many 
incipient crimson cones? In autumn its foliaga assumes a 
yellow, often an amber, tint, and is effective in association 
with the “frosted” foliage of Piceas and the darker hues of 
Pinuses. Plant Larch; it is the best of nurses for other trees, 
and is adapted for ornamental purpozes. There aro ample 
materials for a group, for besides the common Larch are the 
Red American (L. americana, syn. microcarpa); the singular 
Sikkim (L. Griffithiana) ; the bushy Dahurian (L. daburica); 
and the Golden (Pseudo-Larix), the foliage of which in spring 
is light green, changing in autumn to a beautiful golden- 
yellow. 

-The Deciduous Cypress (Taxcdium distichum), ia a very 
handsome pyramidal tree, with foliage of exquisite loveliness 
from its fineness and autumn tints. This tree does not suc- 
ceed in an exposed situation, preferring a free open soil and 
moist, but free from stagnant water. TT. sinense is very 
elegant, its shocts having a feathery appearance, drooping in 
@ graceful manner. 

Deciduous trees with umbrageous heads are best as standards 
with clear stems of not less than 6 feet, nor exceeding 10 feet, 
and having finely-formed heads. ‘Trees of this description 
tell well in parks either in groups or singly. Some of the 
most desirable are Maples, particularly the Norway Maple 
(Acer platanoides), which is of rapid growth, and has fine 
bold foliage. 50 feet. The Scarlet Maple (A. rubrum) having 
finely tinted leaves in spring and richer tints in autumn, 
40 feet; it is a little less free in growth than the former. The 
North American ally, Virginian Red Maple (A. virginicum 
rubrum), though of less growth is more handsome (20 to 
30 feet), and appears tc need moderate shelter. Sycamore 
(A. pseudo-plantanus) is good in a bleak situation, being of 
rapid growth and making a handsome head of bold foliage, 
and endures the sea breezes well. 50 feet. Its variegated form 


is not so free in growth, and yet grows fairly in an exposed 
situation. It is very fine, its foliage contrasting well with 
the Purple-leayed Sycamore (A. pseudo-platenus purpureum). 
Both 40 feet. They will sucseed in almost any soil, and make 
a fine group. 

Horse CuHEstnut.—Grand for avenues and noble for parks. 
In an exposed situation the trees do not do well, not even the 
common (Aisculus Hippecastanum), otherwise they are very 
free in growth and beautiful, alike from their flowers and 
foliege. 40 fest. A double white and double red (30 feet) 
do not grow so strongly as the epecies, and of lesser growth 
still is the scarlet (Aiculus rubicunda). 20 feet. These, with 
the variegated (Alsculus Hippocastanum foliis variegatis) form 
a very effective mass. In any coil freed of water they thrive, 
but fiourish best in medium-textured loam overlying gravel. 

Lures do not succeed in high exposed situations, growing 
very slowly; but the better forms of the species (Tilia europwa) 
—viz., red-twigged (T. europa sanguinea), and yellow-twigged 
(I. europea aurea) must supersede the common kind. 60 feet. 
Limes are fine subjects for avenues and park ecenery. Tho 
red-twigged variety is the best. 

Euu.—Degirable alike for avenues and park scenery, and 
one of the very few trees that thrive amid the smoks of towns, 
adapting itself also to a variety of soils. English Elm (Ulmus 
campestris) dces fairly in a high and exposed situation; 
Wych Elm (U. montana) has denee foliage and a fine tufted 
appearance. Of the English varieties the upright growth of 
the Exeter Elm (U. campestris faetigiata, syn. etricta), and 
the Purple-leaved (U. campestris purpurea) are very fine, and 
associated with the variegated Elm form a splendid group. 
All 80 feet, except the Purple-leaved and variegated, which 
are 40 feet. 

Asu.—Ths tiats of the Ash (Fraxinus excelsior) in autumn 
contrast favourably with the deeper tints of Oaks. The Ash 
is not in favour with planters, and less so with agriculturists. 
Nevertheless, it is one of the most valuable of timber trees, 
and from an ornamental point of view is not undesirable, 
though its late leafage and early fall of the foliage tell against 
it. 80 feet. F. aucubefolia, with finely variegated leaves, is 
effective. 30 t040 feet. And the Walnut-leaved (F. juglandi- 
folia) of North America is worthy a place. 40 feet. The Ashes 
do not thrive in high exposed situations, but require a good soil 
end a moist situation. Ornus europeus, or Flowering Ash, 
is a fine free-flowering tree, desirable for ormnamenial planting 
to a limited extent. 30 to 40 feet. 

Brrcu.—Noblest of landscape trees, succeeding in a bleak 
high exposure. It prospers near the coast, and on dry sandy 
or chalky goils, or moorland, water not being etagnant. The 
delicate tint of the tender leaves of the common Beech (Fagus 
sylvatica) light up the landscape in early summer, and afford 
a good contrast with the Purple-leayed Beech (F. sylvatica 
purpurez), tho latter being particularly fine for scenic effect. 
There are varieties of both the common and Purple Beech with 
upright branches and twigs, and others of a moze or less pen- 
dulous character. The Jatier form is much the best, being of 
a deeper purple in the leayes. Common Beech attains to a 
height of 70 feet, and the Parple to 40 to 60 feet. The Crested 
or Curled-leaved Beech (I. sylvatica cristata) is curicus, being 
dwarf and dense in growth, 15 feet; Fern-leaved (F. sylvatica 
asplenifolia) grows but slowly, attaining to about 30 feet; and 
the Cut-leavee (F. sylvatica incise) is pretty. 15 feet. These 
form an effective group. 

Oak requires deep and good soi]. The Huglich Oak (Quercus 
peduncuiata) is a noble tree for parks. 60 feet. It and the 
Turkey Oak (Q. cerris), 50 feet, in association with the Varie- 
gated Turkey (Q. cerris variegata), 30 feet, and Scarlet Oak 
(Q. coccinea), 50 feet, the leaves of which die off coppery 
scarlet, produce a fine effect. Marsh Oak (Q. palustris) does 
well on moist ground, haying for an Oak a light, even elegant 
appearence. Its leaves in autumn pass through various tints, 
aying off orange-red. Tho Golden Oak (Q. pedunculata con- 
cordia) has bold foliage of a golden hue, and is effective in 
contrast with the dark, glossy, green foliage of Q. pannonica. 

Acacta.—This is much neglected, for being of quick growth, 
having a very elegant appearance, and being a fine-flowering 
tree is much more desirable for avenues than denser-foliaged 
trees. Acacias succeed fairly in the environs of towns, and suc- 
ceed in most soils. The light green of the foliageis maintained 
throughout the summer. Besson’s Acacia (Robinia Bessoni- 
ana) is very noble and quick-growing ; Decaisne’s (R. pseudo- 
acacia Decaisneana) is also a vigorous grower with roge-coloured 
flowers; the commen Acacia (R. pseudo-acacis) isnot somuch 
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seen as it deserves. 
highly ornamental. 

Bracu.—An attractive tree, thriving well in wet ground, even 
bogs, and is particularly fine near water. The White Birch 
(Betula alba) associates well with Pines in wet moorland, and 
is fine everywhere. The Fern-leaved Weeping Birch (B. alba 
incisa pendula) is very ornamental. 

ALDERS are suitable for skirting rivulets, doing well in wet 
swampy ground, and are appropriate for association with 
water. The common Alder (Alnus glutinosa), the Cut-leaved 
(A. glutinosa laciniata), and Hoary-leaved (A. incana) are the 
most desirable. 

Popnars are subjects of the valleys, preferring open moist 
soil. Though they do not survive long in towns, their rapid 
srowth renders them dezirable. I have seen the Lombardy 
Poplar thriving in a smoky atmosphere where the Black Italian 
(70 feet), Balsam (70 feet), and Oatario (70 feet) had suc- 
eumbed. Lombardy (Populus dilatata or fastigiata), 70 feet, 
from its erect spire-like habit is valuable for forming a screen 
where spreading trees would be objectionable. The Silver- 
leaved (P. alba nivea), 40 feet, is particularly fine, its clear 
silvery-coloured foliage having a distinct effect. 

Wixtows do well on poor wet land, and grow rapidly; but 
except in their weeping form their beauty is not striking. In 
winter, however, the wood of some of them when seen in a 
massis ornamental, particularly the scarlet, purple, and yellow- 
wooded. Salix Solomoni is a hardy form of the Babylonian 
Willow; it, Kilmarnock, and the American Weeping Willow 
are effective on islaids, or otherwise associated with water. 

Spanish CHEsTNuI (Castanea vesca) requires strong soil 
and a flat country, not succeeding in high ground unless 
sheltered. For parks it is a noble bold-foliaged tree. 50 feet. 

Puane.—Like the Spanish Chestnut Planes do not succeed in 
high exposed situations, but will thrive in most soils, climate 
being favourable. The Western Plane (Platanus occidentalis) 
is a fine tree of free growth, with ample pleasing green foliage, 
having a very ornamental appearance, and succeeds in towns 
better than any other tree. 70 feet. The Oriental Plane (P. 
orientalis) is not nearly so free in growth as the Western Plane, 
but is nevertheless good in any but exposed situations. 50 feet. 

Watnut.—Rz2quires good soil. It does not succeed in high and 
exposed situations, and is not particularly desirable as a land- 
scape tree. The Cat-leayed Walnut (Juglans regia laciniata) 
has very ornamental foliage. 20 feet. 

I have thus noticed some of the most desirable of useful 
and ornamental trees which are suitable for parks and rural 
scenery generally, and for association with them are smaller 
trees mostly ornamental for their flowers or fruit. Some of 
the most desirable are Thorns, which succeed admirably in 
and around large towns. Some have very beautiful flowers 
filling the air with fragrance, and others have not only fine 
blossom but highly coloured berries (haws). The finest of all 
for flowers are Paul’s Double Scarlet, Double Pink, and Double 
White respectively; Crategus oxyacantha coccinea plena, C. 
oxyacantha rosea plena, and C. oxyacantha plena. C. fructu- 
fiavo has yellow berries; C. grandiflora, large flowers like a 
Mespilus; C. coccinea, fine large fruit. C. coccinea corallina 
is even finer. C. glandulosa purpurea has reddish foliage. 
C. cordata splendens has very bright shining leaves. C.Lee- 
ana is a fine variety of'the Tansy-leaved Thorn (C. tanaceti- 
folia). The finest of the genus is probably C. stricta, which 
grows erect, and is therefore valuable as a screen in town 
gardens, and for decorative efiect in churchyards and ceme- 
teries. All 15 to 20 fect. 

Snowy Mesemus (Amelanchier Botryapium) in early spring 
is very efiective from its abundant white flowers, but does not 
succeed in exposed situations. 15 feet. 

Currny.—The common Cherry (Cerasus avium) is fine in 
spring from its many fair white blossoms; but the Double- 
blossomed (C. avium multiples) with its large pure white 
blossomsismuch superior. 15 to 20 fect. Few trees are more 
ornamental in spring than the Bird Cherry (Cerasus Padus). 
A tree of this with a round head 30 feet through its branches 
and 20 feet high is no despicable object. The Cornish Bird 
Cherry (C. Padus rubra), with the Aucuba-leaved variety 
(C. Padus aucubefolia), are cffzctive. They do well in most 
soils. 20 to 30 feet. 

Aumonps like a sandy or well-drained soil. They blossom 
freely, and are the first to gladden us in spriag with their 
fine rosy flowers. The common Almond (Amygdalus com- 
munis) or fruit-bearing, and the double-flowered (A. communis 
flore-pleno) are good. 15 feet. 


R,. pyramidalis grows upright, and is 


Lasusnoum.—The Scotch Laburnum (Cytisus alpinus) is 
much the best, its long racemes of bright yellow flowers being 
very effective. 30 feet. Common (Cytisus Laburnum) is 
smaller in every way. The purple-flowered (C. Laburnum pur- 
pureus) from its colour, and C. Laburnum autumnalis by its 
season of flowering, are desirable. 20 feet. Common as Ia- 
burnums are, they deserve a place near every dwelling. The 
trees do well near smoky towns. 

Pyrvus.—Mountain Ash (Pyrus aucuparia) succeeds in high 
and exposed situations; its elegant foliage and bunches of red 
berries being effective in the autumn. 30 feet. The White 
Beam (P. Aria) is no despicable object, but is surpassed by its 
variety P. Aria corymbiflora; and the wild Service Tree (P. tor- 
minalis) does well in hilly or mountain districts. 

Apple and Pear trees do little good in smoky town gardens, 
but I have not seen anything finer in the way of blossom than 
those are, whilst the fruit of Crabs is very efiective in the 
landscape in autumn. What finer in autumn than the highly 
coloured, crimson, small shining fruit of the Fairy Apple, or 
the larger fruit and as highly coloured of the Imperial Crab? 
both varieties of the common Crab (Pyrus Malus). The Sibe- 
rian Crab (P. prunifolia) is truly a lovely object in spring with 
its pink blossoms, and highly ornamental in autumn when 
loaded with its small highly coloured fruit. The red-flowering 
Crab (P. floribunda) yields to no other in its season, which 
with the Chinese (P. spectabilis), vars. flore-pleno, Kaido, 
Imperialis, and rosea flore-pleno have quite a charming effect 
from the profusion of their beautiful blossoms. The Pears, 
especially the double-flowered (Pyrus communis flore-pleno), 
Bollwylleriana, and precox, are fine in spring and ought to 
have a place in ornamental planting. 

Jupss Tree (Cercis Siliquastrum) is attractive by its purple 
flowers. There is also a white variety. I regret to add they 
do not succeed except in sheltered situations. - 

CoToNEASTER FRIGIDA does well in a moderately sheltered 
situation on high ground, and its bright scarlet berries are very 
handsome in autumn. 20 feet. 

KoLREUTERIA PANICULATA is very ornamental alike by its 
leaves, mode of growth, and long spikes of yellow flowers. 
20 feet. Unfortunately it only succeeds in sheltered situations 
and well-drained soils. 

Tun Tree (Liriodendron tulipifera) is a large tree with 
dense Plane-like foliage, and yellow and red Magnolia-like 
flowers in June. It does not attain to large dimensions unless 
in favourably sheltered situations, where it occasionally attains 
to a height of 60 fest. 

Mascnouta acuminata has a fine effect from its candelabra- 
like habit, bold open foliage, and yellow and green flowers. 
It requires moderate shelter, and with that does well in high 
well-drained ground. I have seen a tree of this some 45 feet 
in height on the Welsh mountains. M. glauca is much more 
dwarf, and does well-in wet ground of a peaty character, but 
requires shelter. 15 to 20 feet. Of M. glauca there is a white- 
flowered variety—viz., M. glauca Thomsoniana, the flowers 
being fragrant. It also needs a sheltered situation and peaty 
soil. 

SaLISBURIA ADIANTIFOLIA is very distinct in foliage and 
pleasing, but is unfortunately of slow growth, except in well- 
drained soils in sheltered situations. 20 feet. 

Muctperry.—This has a distinct appearance, but its period 
of leafage is short. The White Mulberry (Morus alba) is the 
freest grower. 30 fest. But the Black (M. nigra) is the most 
desirable. 20 feet. 

Prunus MyRopsLANS (the Cherry Plum) has large white 
flowers in early spring, having a very effective appearance. 
20 feet. The double Sloe (Prunus spinosa flore-pleno) is a 
mass of white in early spring; quits charming. 10 feet. 

I will close my list with the very distinct and elegant Stag’s- 
horn Sumach (Rhus typhina), very ornamental from its erect 
dark-colonred flower heads and conspicuous foliage, especially 
in autumn, when the leaves before dropping change to a very 
beautiful purplish-red.—G. AsBey. . 


DIOSPYROS KAKI. 


Your correspondent, ‘‘G. S., asks some questions about 
our fruit of Diospyros Kaki. A friend who knew the Diospyros 
in Japan assured me that the fruit was excellent. I was there- 
fore much disappointed at the unpalatableness of our epeci- 
mens; I believe that there are many varieties in Japan. If 
our first cultivated Apple tasted as a dessert fruit had been 
Yorkshire Greening or Norfolk Bsefing we should have 
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wondered at accounts of flavour which had, perhaps, come 
from the eaters of Cox’s Orange or Ribston Pippin. The 
Kaki fruit I first tasted was quite ripe, and I feel satisfied 
at its best stage; one side was beginning to decay, but all the 
rest perfectly sound. I will with pleasure try my last fruit 
at its extreme point of ripeness, though I think this was done 
in the specimen above spoken of. We have another tree which 
ne not yet fruited, apparently another variety.—GroncE F. 
ILSON. 


[There are more than fifty species of Diospyros known. We 
have tasted several in India, but all were bletted like the 
Medlar when fit for eating. One species is hardy, D. vir- 
giniana, called popularly in North America the Persimmon, 
and its fruit is not palatable until it has been frozen.—Ebs.] 


ORCHIDS AT CHELSEA. 


THE recent large importations have brought down the price 
of some Orchids very considerably, and I was told by the 
Messrs. Veitch that the demand for them was never so great 
as it has been this year. When people are purchasing im- 
ported Orchids they ought not to drive a hard bargain, for in 
thinking of them one is vividly reminded of the cry of the 
Newhaven fishwife trudging through the streets of “Auld 
Reekie,;” shouting ‘‘Its no fish yer buyin, its hon2st men’s 
lives.”’ Witness the long array of martyrs who have perished 
in their search for the rare and beautifal in nature, from 
David Douglas gored to death by a wild bull, to Albert Bruch- 
muller brutally murdered by a convict in New Grenada. 

The splendid Odontoglossum cirrosum is to be seen at 
Chelsea in thousands. It is not new to England, having been 
introduced in 1840 from Ecuador, where it was found at an 
elevation of 6000 feet above the sea; but, like many other fine 
plants, it was lost owing to ignorance of its treatment. It is 
best described as a major form of the rare and beautiful 
O. niveum majus. The spikes are large and branched, andI 
can testify to the free growth of the plants in a cool house. 
“Another surprise to me was to see suspended from the roof in 
baskets and on blocks hundreds of the magnificent Oncidium 
Rogersii. The collector, who has had much experience, has no 
doubt of its being the real thing. Should it not prove true, 
if will doubtless be a new Oncid of great excellence. 

Masdeyallias now almost require a house to themselves, so 
numerous are the different species and varieties, some of them 
more curious than beautiful, but all are worthy of culture. 
Were Ito choose three species only, I would take as the best 
M.Harryana. The best variety is a magnificent flower, dazzling 
glowing crimson in colour. Next, M. Veitchiana. The best 
variety has thick fleshy leaves and flowers, and the colours are 
most striking. Lastly, the pure white M. Tovarensis. By the 
time this appears in print Messrs. Veitch will have in flower 
perhaps the finest plant of this species in England.—J. Dovetas. 


AMERICAN BLACKBERRIES. 


THE Lawton is perhaps the best of the American Black- 
berries; the fruit is delicious, having very small seeds in pro- 
portion to its size; and the cultivation of this fruit is so easy 
that no person need fail of acrop. The plants flourish in any 
strong moderately-rich soil with good under-drainage. The 
common, and with many the easiest, way is to plant in rows 
6 feet apart, the plants being 3 feet apart in the rows, driving 
a stake 5 feet high to each plant or stool to which the young 
canes are tied. But having grown these Blackberries I can 
name a better plan: Procure sound oak posts and fix them 
in the ground, the height of them being just 4 feet from the sur- 
face of the soil, and have them well braced and firmly planted. 
Set one at each end of the rows of plants, and from one to the 
other of these posts strain a strong wire, supported at intervals 
of about 40 feet with stakes driven into the soil, to which the 
wire is to be pianed with small staples. These posts should not 
beset exactly in the line of the plants, but 18 inches or 2 feet on 
one side, so that the canes may be bent over to the wire; thus 
allowing the young canes of this season to come up separate 
from the bearing canes, which facilitates the picking. In the 
end this trellis is not more costly than staking, and is far 
neater and lasts as long as the plants, which will yield good 
crops of fruit for six or eight years. There are other sorts, 
such as the Kittatinny, Wilson’s Early, Wance’s Seedling, 
Western Triumph, &c., but the best, in my opinion, is the 
Lawton. 


August or September as follows:—As soon as the tips grow 
nearly bare of leaves and present a dark purple colour peg 
them into the ground 3 or 4 inches at an angle of 45°. Ina 
few weeks they will form fine matted roots, and can be trans- 
planted after cutting off from the parent 4 or 6 inches above 
the root. If very strong plants are wanted, and quality or size 
more than quantity, check the new growth when 2 feet high, 
it will then throw out ten to a dozen side branches, and 
these being layered early form very large matted roots by the 
autumn. But if a large increase of plants is desired check the 
growth of all these side branches when they are about 2 feet 
in length; this will cause each branch to shoot out, and in- 
stead of having ten or a dozen to layer, fifty to one hundred 
will be produced around a good-sized bush. The plants from 
these will be much later, and besides do not grow such strong 
canes ; but my experience has satisfied me that these smaller 
Plews are the safest to plant, especially in large quantities.— 
H.S. J. 


WRIGHT'S SELF-ADJUSTING STEP LADDER. 


At St. Louis the other day we examined different sizes of 
Wright’s self-adjusting step ladder. Mr. Wright is a practical 
fruit-grower, noted in St. Louis and Missouri for his Wright’s 
Mammoth Peach as well as for the step ladder, which is a 
result of his experience in the Peach orchard, and therefore 
worthy of special attention by the fruit-grower, although 


Fig. 69.—Wright’s Self-adjusting Step Ladder. 


equally useful for the ordinary household purposes of a step 
ladder. 

The peculiarity of this ladder is that the bracing legs of it 
are each hung on a kind of universal joint instead of the 
ordinary hinge, and connected by a triangular brace also hung 
from the upper step by a similar joint, the result of which is 
that the braces adapt themselves to uneven ground and leave 
the step-ladder part in a firm upright position, provided that 
part only is on level ground. Provision is made for elevating 
either side of this also where the ground is unusually uneven. 
—(Rural New Yorker.) 


THE CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 


I HAVE been watching the growth of this vegetable for some 
time past, and I do not think that we plant it early enough. 
The self-set Potato, as it is commonly called, usually produces 
more Potatoes than those we plant. For instance, in the past 
hot and dry season the Potatoes which were planted late in the 
spring were in the months of June and Jaly quite at a stand 
still when they ought to have been making the best of their 
growth; and then at the latter end of September and the 
beginning of October, when they ought to have been ready for 
taking out of the ground and storing, we found them in the 
full vigour of growth, and were left in the ground for-another 
month or six weeks, in order to make up a good crop, ending 
in too many cases only in a crop of disease. It is my opinion 


The way to establish a healthy stock is to layer the canes in | that if the Potato was planted in the month of January on 
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well-manured ground that we should have better crops, end | much to landscape scenery and its preserver’s fame was’ ob- 


that we should not be troubled nearly so much with the disease 
as at present. The sets should be planted 6 inches in depth. 
By planting thus early soms may fear that the tops would be 
eut down by the frost in spring, but self-set Potatoes are seldom 
cut down with frost, and that is why I advocate early planting. 
Potatoes are often spoiled in storing them away. If the 
iubers are thrown together when they are damp into a very 
large heap it is quite certain that they will heat, and the steam 
cannot escape through the thick covering of soil which is placed 
over the heap, and hence many of them rot. My opinion is 
that Potatoes should be stored dry and cool, and in such a 
Tanner that any steam can escape from them, and the bulk of 
them will then remain sound and good.—A_ Young AMATEUR. 


MANURING AND PLANTING ROSES. 

I ramx Mr. C. H. Kitching is right in his idea of manuring 
Roses; but my opinion is that leaving Roges on Briars in the 
ground five or six years is amistake. Not everyone who grows 
Roses has the time to spare to take them up every year, but 
every two years they should be taken up and root-pruned; and 
Roses properly treated in this way will never fail to flourish. 
The first week in November is the best time for removing 
them; a good soaking of liquid manure twice a-week in hot 
weather is very beneficial.—E. Broox, Westbere, Canterbury. 


MR. CHARLES VAN GEERT’S NURSERY AT 
CALMPTHOUT. 


BELGIAN nurseries have been frequently referred to, but these 
have mostly been the ‘‘ manufactories” of plants more or less 
of a tender nature, end which are in general demand for in- 
door decoration. Such plants as Palms, Ferns, Aroids, Gloxi- 
nias, Camellias, Azaleas, &c., are increased and grown by hun- 
dreds of thousands in nearly all the nurseries of note in that 
small but thrifty kingdom. Most of the nurseries, therefore, 
are much the same in their general features, and vary only in 
extent, details, and a few specialities with which one or the 
other of them is identified. The nursery now to be noticed 
is, however, totally different from the establishments which 
are £0 common in Belgium, and it is also somewhat cut of the 
beaten track of the ordinary wandering horticulturist. It is a 
nursery of hardy plants and trees, and especially of Conifere. 
A pure air being therefore ezsential, the site was chosen some 
distance from the smoke of towns, and where the soil was also 
found favourable for this class of ornamental trees. The 
present being the period not only when evergreens and Conifers 
are seen in their best garb, but also the time for removing and 
planting them, Mr. Van Geert’s collection may appropriately 
be noticed. 

The proprietor of the Calmpthout Nurseries has a ‘‘ home 


nursery’ attached to his residence in the Rue de ia Provence, | 


Antwerp. It is here where tender plants are raised and grown 
in several glass structures, also where the sceds of Conifers 
are sown, and where the seedlings are tended and established. 
It is here, too, where the choicest of the rich collection of 
hardy trees with variegated foliage are increased, such as that 
valuable acquisition the Golden Poplar, Populus canadensis 
aurea Van Geerti, the finest of all golden-foiiage hardy trees, 
of free and noble growth; and not golden in Belgium only, 
for this tree has proved in the Hammersmith nurseries of 
Messsre. J. &C. Lee all that it was represented by its raiser, as 
being as free in growth as the common Canadian Poplar, and 
with leaves not of a sickly hue, but of a warm and vigcrous 
golden tint, the colour increasing in intensity the better the 
trees are nourished and the more they are exposed to the sun. 
Easy as this tree is of increase, the great demand for it has 
taxed to the utmost Mr. Van Geert’s endeavours to establish a 
sufficient stock, and consequently the trees in the Antwerp 
nursery were all in a small state. This tree, which in all pro- 
bability will in a few years lighten and brighten the park and 
forest scenery of many countries, is the result simply of atten- 
tive observation and the turning to account, as it were, a freak 
of Nature. Mr. Van Geert in passing through a much-fre- 
querted district had noticed a bright yellow branch growing 
on an ordinary Poplar tree, and observing that it srew as 
freely as the rest part of the tree, that it assumed its golden 
tint early in the summer and preserved it throughout the 
Beason, that this was not a freak peculiar to one season but 
was the same year after year, the tree or branch was secured 
for further experiment, and thus the tree which will add go 


tained, increased, and distributed. Thousands of passers-by 
hed noticed the “ golden patch,” but one only had turned the 
circumstance to account—the observant and fortunate Charles 
Van Geert. 

From Antwerp to Calmpthout is about an hour’s ride by 
rail. The station is contiguous to the ‘‘ home nursery,” and 
tickets are quickly procured. On the Belgian railways the fare 
is printed on every ticket, and the second-class rates are some- 
what less than the ordinary third-class charges in England. 
The speed of the trains is not go greet as in England, kut the 
catriages are equally well fitted, and travelling if not fast is 
comfortable. There is also a striking dificrence in the general 
demeancur of travellers in the two countries. The Belgians 
are very mach “‘ Frenchified’’ both in language, and deport- 
ment—politeness. Each appears anxious to be on the plea- 
santest of terms with his neighbour; and ‘ bows and smiles,” 
which appear common to all, ars freely interchanged. Con- 
yersation is conducted—I had almost said “ fiercely,” but I 
must politely modify the term into animated—in proportion as 
the speakers kaye left the old Dutch or Flemish school and are 
merging from ‘‘mynheers” to ‘“‘ ms’scos.” It did not appear 
to be ‘* quite the thing” to ‘‘skulk behind a newspaper,” or 
to trample on as many corzs as possible in rushing in or out 
of acompartment. Politeners is cheap, but ‘‘ John Bool” has 
not time to raise his hat sixty times a minute; but as heis 
generally regarded as having a pocketful of franes his brusque- 
ness is excused, and he receives the best of attention in Belgium. 
That is, of course, when ae a stranger he is dealing with 
strangers; but as friend meeting friend none than the Belgians 
can be more kind, moze hospitable. 

On leaving Antwerp the train appears to be kept as long as 
possible within the fortifications—that is, the course of the 
line is somewhat tortuous, and it igs not until after traversing 
some two miles that we penetrate the frowning earthworks by 
a tunnel bearing the national arms, and emerge in the open 
country—open but not unprotected, for its depression and flat- 
ness is such that the waters of the Scheldt can be let loose 
and the district be eubmerged, so that an invading army would 
have to literally pass through sea and fire before entering 
the precincts of the “strongest fortified city in Europe.” The 
district around Antwerp is proverbial for the fertility of its 
soil, and the inhabitants are regarded as being especially 
thrifty and industrious. Their thrift I will not question, but 
their industry has probably been overrated. Men and women 
alike work in the fields and gardens, the women seeming to 
enjoy it the most, but tha Belgians do not “goin” with the 
zest and vigour of honest English labourers. I say “‘ honest” 
because all are not entitled to that honourable designation, for 
in tco many instances honesty has degenerated into shiftiness, 
and whenever that is the case the man will lose more in the 
end than will the master. 

The land nearest to the city is devoted to the cultivation of 
vegetables, but I much doubt if the market gardens of Antwerp 
are so productive as the market gardens of London. The 
evidence afforded by the steamers is in favour of the London 
gardens, for, besides supplying the enormous demands of the 
metropolis, large shipments of vegetables are sent over to Ant- 
werp, especially, I believe, of Rhubarb and Celery, which crops 
would thrive Inxuriously in the cool, rich, alluvial soil of 
Belgium. Further from the city the land is devoted more to 
agriculture. The plots of the respective holders appear to be 
small, and the majority of them pay their rent in kind, not in 
money. The landlord finds the land, the tenant finding seed, 
labour, and manure, the crops being equally divided. In other 
parts of the kingdom the peasants are small proprietors, but a 
poverty-stricken look pervades many of the miniature plots 
and their owners. These humble “stateemen” may be as 
contented es English labourers, but they certainly do not look 
so well, end do not enjoy such substantial sustenance and 
comfortable homes. . 

Still further in the country we come to higher and mor 
sterile soil, a sort of grey sand, in which scarcely anything will 
thrive except Scotch Firs (Pinus sylvestris). Plantations of 
these Pines are established, not by planting the trees but by 
sowing their ceeds. The growth of trees which have not been 
removed is much cleaner and quicker than that of transplanted 
trees. The ground is levelled and cet out in beds of about 
10 yards wide. On these beds the Fir seeds are'sown broad- 
cast and thinly. From between the beds the soilis dug and 
thrown oyer the seeds, the ground when finiched being formed 
info a series of ridges and trenches. In this way the trees 
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grow freely, which by transplanting would assume a stunted 
appearance and be of little value. They are thinned-out as 
they advance in growth, and are devoted to many useful 
purposes according to their size, and the plantations become 
profitable. Beyond what may be termed this sterile belt is 
Calmpthout, and we alight at a small country railway station 
close to the nursery. Just within the gates is a large white 
house (all the Belgian houses worthy of the name are white, 
a few of the peasants’ dwellings being bright blue, green, 
orange, or some other gay colour indicative of the proprietor’s 
rank, political creed, or fancy), and on the white house Ampe- 
lopsis Veitchii is very effective—a climbing plant worthy of 
carrying the honourable name of the great nursery firm into 
all lands. 

The Calmpthout Nursery is not large, perhaps ten acres, but 
its owner has so arranged it as to be ornamental as well ag 
useful. The end next the public road is bounded by a fence of 
@ somewhat novel kind. The lower portion of it, about 4 feet, 
igs an Ivy hedge, the fremework of the Ivy being ordinary wire 
netting supported by oak posts. It is thus an evergreen fence 
taking up little room, and is neat and durable. But the posts 
Supporting the fence are carried up to a height of 9 or 10 feet; 
they are somewhat less than that distance apart, and cross 
pieces are placed from post to post, forming a series of arches. 
These posts and arches are covered with Ivy and with Virginian 
Creepers, and the nursery is viewed through these open frames 
of greenery. Parallel with this fence and at a distance of 5 or 
6 yards is another fence, and along each fence have been 
planted tall trees of Weeping Beech. From post to post across | 
this space wires have been stretched, forming a series of 
diamonds, and to these wires the branches were trained when 
in a young state. That was some years ago, and the branches 
of the trees now need no support; they grow in a perfectly 
horizontal position, and form a covering to a long and spacious 
living corridor which is at once novel in appearance, and is 
cool and grateful for promenade in the sultry days of summer. 

This corridor forms the eastern boundary of the nursery, 
and from it are openings into the different divisions of the 
ground. These divisions are defined by very narrow and per- 
fect hedges of Conifers which divide the ground into sections, 
the spaces between the hedges being about 12 yards wile, a 
narrow path leading down the contre of each section. At in- 
tervals of 50 yards or so are also cross hedges rising in alti- 
tude as they approach the path, forming a series of arches for 
passing under. In the centre of the nursery the arrangement 
is different. Here the space is wider than the side compartments, 
and it is mainly occupied by 250 squares formed with hedges 
1 foot wide and 2 feet high of Thuja occidentalis, the front 
side of each square, however, being open to the central walk. 
These hedges were planted fifteen years ago, 10,000 Thujas 
having been ewployedin theirformation. Inthe centre of each 
space was planted at the same time a choice Conifer, with the 
intention that it should remain permanently to form a perfect 
specimen. This idea has not been quite carried out. So urgent 
had been the desire for some of these that they were remoyed ; a 
few others failed to flourish, while several of the specimens re- 
mained in their little compartments. At the back of each of 
these two rows of squares are rows of pyramid Purple Beeches 
and variegated Maples, alternately planted at afew yards apart. 

_ These are stately towering spscimens, and have been skilfully 
trained, pruned and tended. Many of them are 18 feet in 
height and quite straight, the diameter of their branches near 
the ground not much exceeding 2 feet, each tree tapering up- 
wards to apoint; they are in fact perfect and regularly formed 
cones, and the deep colour of the Beeches with the alternating 
lightness of the Maples produce an effect that can be better 
imagined than described. The view down this, the main and 
central compartment of the nursery, is strikingly novel, and is 
perhaps in its way unequalled. 

The principal divisional hedges referred are 7 to 8 feet 
high, and are kept in perfect order. There are, for instance, 
hedges of Spruce not more than a foot wide, Yew, Corsican 
Pines, Weymouth Pine, very distinct; Abies canadensis, Vir- 
ginian Janiper, very close and elegant; Arbor Vite, and another 
extremely pleasing hedge of Cupressus thyoides, syn. Chamecy- 
paris: spheroidea. Besides being ornamental these hedges 
are important as affording valuable shelter to the young stock 
of Conifers—the district being naturally bleak and exposed— 
and by the assistance which they render in this respect to the 
thousands of valuable plants far more than compensate for 
the little strips of ground which the hedges occupy. The 
narrow divisions arein other respects found to be advantageous 
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in enabling the stock to be seen to the best advantage, and, 
the divisions being numbered, the stock of any given Conifer 
ean be found by anyone when directions are given as to the 
number of the compartment, and a saving of time is thus 
effected. It is very enjoyable to walk up and down these 
longitudinal divisions where collections of the various Conifers 
can be seen so conyeniently, and the stock of these is not 
only extensive and varied, but is also choice. Throughout a 
long and successful career as a horticulturist Mr. Van Geert 
has made hardy ornamental tree his special study, and his 
business connections extend to all the nations of Europe. 

A detailed enumeration of all that is noteworthy in this 
nursery is out of the question, yet the stock must not be passed 
entirely unnoticed. Abies Menziesii attracted attention. For 
this distinct and elegant Conifer Mr. Van Geert was awarded the 
gold medal at the Cologne Exhibition in the class for new and 
useful timber trees. It is hardy, elegant, and a most rapid 
grower. Its leaves are golitary, thickly placed, narrow-pointed, 
and incurved. They are silvery above and bright green below. 
This tree was found in California and the island of Sitcha, 
where it grows to the height of 80 to 100 feet, and its timber 
is very valuable. In anticipation of a demand arising for this 
promising Fir large stocks are being raised at home and abroad, 
and young trees are now procurable at moderate prices. Mr. 
Van Geort’s stock of this Conifer was very vigorous. Notice- 
able also was a variegated form of Taxus canadensis which 
originated at this nursery; it is very attractive, and forms a 
handsome dwarf close pyramid. Another new and distinct 
Yew was Taxus pendula aurea Van Geerti, a drooping Golden 
Yew, which was being ‘‘ worked” largely in anticipation of a 
brisk demand for ‘golden umbrellas.” All the choicest of 
the Retinosporas were here in considerable numbers; also 
Cryptomerias, Biotas, Thujas, &c. Pseudo-larix Kempferi 
is largely grown to meet the increasing demand; and very 
distinct was Buxus Fortunei longifolia, its foliage being of a 
distinct lively green, and distinct from all others of the family. 
Here is also the original plant of the Japanese Taxus (T. cus- 
pidata) brought by Van Siebold, which is now an attractive 
specimen ; and a striking example of T. Koraiana in the form 
of an inverted pyramid is worthy of mention. This elegant 
and hardy Conifer has leaves much longer than those of the 
Irish Yew; it is rather a slow grower, but it is very orna- 
mental and worthy of a place in most gardens. Abies nigra © 
rubra pumila formed 2 handsome globo of 6 feet in diameter, 
dense, and of perfect symmetry. Of Abies orientalis there was 
a noteworthy specimen, and also many others which must ba 
passed over. 

The collection of variegated and drooping deciduous trees 
is varied and extensive. Of striking appearance near the 
Weeping Purple Hazel was Caragana pendula, a Leguminose 
tree, and allied to the Laburnum. This is probably a drooping 
form of Halimodendron argentea, the Salt Tree. It was ex- 
tremely effective, its leaves being of creamy whiteness, and its 
branches gracefully falling. A new hardy red Maple, Acer 
Schwedleri, had leaves as large as those of a Vine, very 
distinet; and Acer polymorphum was being prepared on its 
own roots, on which it endures the winter better than when 
grafted. In this nursery is the residue of the stock of standard 
Mistletoe trees which was referred to in this Journal some 
months ago. Oaly a few ofthese novel trees are left. Berries 
had been placed on Thorn stocks, and perfect round-headed 
Mistletoe trees were formed; a few sprays of the Thorn had 
been allowed to grow amongst the Mistletoe to encourage the 
growth of tho latter. The Mistletce heads were a foot to 
18 inches in diameter, and had been laden with berries—the 
Thorn stocks being 4 feet high. As Christmas ornaments 
nothing than these remarkable miniature trees could be more 
effective, and the plan of raiziag similar ‘‘toys” is very worthy 
of being tried in this country. 

Mr. Van Geert is adding to his nursery at Calmpthout, and 
has recently planted a larga piece of ground principally with 
shrubs and trees of drooping habit and having variegated 
foliage. The boundary of this portion next to the public road 
is fringed with a festoon of Clematises, and a corridor is being 
formed similar to the one above noticed. Tunis second corridor 
is mentioned for the purpose of noticing the peculiar value of 
Carpinus horizontalis as a ‘‘roof’”’ tree. This Hornbeam is 
remarkable for the horizonial growth of its branches, and only 
the slightest possible training is required to form a flat dense 
roof of foliage. This tree is a quick grower and hardy. An- 
other fact is worthy of being recorded. In a pool in the 
nursery is growing the blue-flowered stove aquatic plant— 
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Pontederia ecordata. It has been there for some years, and. 
although it is killed down to the surface of the water every 
winter, it has never failed to grow again in the spring, and 
much more vigorously than itis usually seen in English stoves. 
This plant having proved thus hardy in Belgium ought also to 
be hardy in England. 

An account of this interesting nursery would be incomplete 
without an allusion to Mr. Van Geert’s mode of manufacturing 
manure and applying it to the soil. The manure manufactory 
is of a very homely character, and the process is extremely 
simple, yet very efiectual. There is no digging of farmyard 
manure into the ground in the ordinary manner; first, because 
manure of that character is unsuited to this class of plants 
and trees; and secondly, some of it would be placed in the 
ground where not wanted. The plan adopted is first to obtain 
a supply of what is suited to the soil and crops, and then to 
apply it exactly where wanted and nowhere else. The manure, 
then, must have as its base vegetable matter, yet must be 
rich—that is, a minimum amount of the material must con- 
tain a maximum quantity of food. The manure is prepared 
Somewhat as follows:—A shed is erected which contains bags 
of chemical manures, and beneath the shed is a tank or pond, 
in this the “‘artificials’’ are mixed at a tolerable strength. 
Into this liquid decayed and decaying vegetable matter of all 
Kinds is placed and left for saturation. After remaining for 
a time it is taken out and placed in a heap, and fresh refuse 
is placed in the tank. Leaves, weeds, and rubbish have a 
soaking in this rich liquid. The saturated mass is subsequently 
turned over frequently, and in the course of time resembles 
leaf soil, and when in this state and sufficiently dry it is ready 
for use—an enriched, light, friable, vegetable compost. It is 
used as follows: The soil is light and sandy, and is not regu- 
larly dug over, but rows of holes are made of a sufficient size 
and depth for the different sized shrubs, &c. In these holes 
is placed a little of the compost—say a lining of an inch or 
two in each hole, and the planting is completed. It is to be 
remembered that this is a nursery, and the trees are subject to 
removal at any time, and masses of fibrous roots ‘close at 
home” are of the greatest importance, ensuring the safe and 
speedy re-establishment of the shrubs, &c. This compost and 
mode of applying it causes the emission of these masses of 
spongioles with the greatest certainty. I saw many Conifers 
taken up, hundreds being in the course of removal, and I 
never before saw such satisfactory roots. Shrubs so perfectly 
furnished with innumerable feeders could not fail to flourish 
if ordinary attention were bestowed in removal and planting. 

The principle of applying the manure is a sound one. If 
the roots cannot find food near they will travel in search of 
it, and become long, straight, and comparatively destitute of 
fibres; but if nourishment of the right kind is provided 
numerous fibres are formed to appropriate it, and which 
remain in the feeding ground to the advantage of the subjects 
and their owner. It is so with plants of all kinds, from the 
Vine to the Cabbage, from the ‘Cedar of Lebanon to the 
Hyssop growing on the wall.” To his care in preparing this 
compost and applying it Mr. Van Geert attributes much of 
‘his success, for shrubs and Conifera s0 prepared have proved 
what are known as ‘‘certain growers,’ and have established 
the reputation of the nursery. It is worthy of mention, and 
may in a modified form be advantageously adopted in the 
removal of trees and shrubs in private gardens, a little fresh 
generous compost to which is a great incentive to the emission 
of fresh roots. I apprehend it is in some such manner as 
above shadowed that the Belgian leaf soil is prepared in which 
Camellias, Azaleas, &c., root so freely and grow so luxuriantly. 
Certain it is that more attention is given to the preparation 
of light stimulating vegetable soil in Belgium than in England. 

Mr. Van Geert’s home nursery was described in vol. xsiii., 
page 429, and is much in the same state now as then; so is its 
owner—hale, courteous and hospitable, an excellent English 
scholar, and esteemed for his probity at home and abroad. 
He is ably assisted in his business by his son, Mr. Charles Van 
Geert, jun., whois a diligent and devoted horticulturist.—J. W 


ASPECTS OF NATURE—NOVEMBER. 


‘© Now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove; 
Oft startling such as, studious, walk below, 
And slowly circles through the waving air.” 
Tue above description is true of the first days of November, 
when there is, as it were, a stillness and repose about nature 
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which might almost cheat us into the belief that a long season 
of soothing rest was at hand; but sudden changes are frequent 
dnring November, and a day of pleasant sunshine is often 
followed by wet or frosty nights; or sudden tempests rise, till 
‘* O’er the sky the leafy deluge streams, 

Till, choked and matted with the dreary shower, 

The forest-walks at every rising gale 

Roll wide the wither’d waste and whistle bleak.” 

Thus the pale descending year has many aspects. Soft 
balmy days, seasons of high winds, driving rains, and frosty 
mornings alternate in so capricious a manner that it were 
impossible to assign characteristic weather to the variable 
month ; nor lately has its customary description of “ gloomy ” 
been entirely deserved, for bursts of spring-like sunshine have 
lit up the landscape, and brought into conspicuous notice each 
plant and flower that still linger to deck the brow of the dying 
year. 

On the common the Furze stands out in bold dark green 
masses, and under its sheltering cover smaller plants nestle 
and bring forth a few late blossoms. One of the most con- 
spicuous features of the landscape at this seasonis the number 
of spiders’ webs that are hung on almost every branch and 
leaf. The gossamer webs are woven between the pendant 
boughs of the Bramble and over the spine-covered Gorse; they 
twinkle in the early light with myriads of dewdrops left by the 
misty night, and seem to be fairy curtains hung on every 
bough. 

“ The lengthened night elapsed, the morning shines 
Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright, 
Unfolding fair the last autumnal day. 
And now the mounting sun dispels the fog; 
The rigid hoar frost melts before his beam; 
And, hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round.” 

When the great November wind has passed over the country 
and stripped the trees of all their foliage, and left them 
standing like so many gaunt sentinels watching over the 
wintry nakedness, what numbers of places are exposed to view 
which in summer time were totally hidden beneath an em- 
bowering screen of dense foliage—the winding river, the dis- 
tant hill, the village church and isolated cottage, which a few 
short weeks ago were quite shut out from view. On the leafless 
hedges the birds congregate in great numbers to regale them- 
selves with food from the bounteous store of berries which 
now are seen on Thorn, Privet, wild Rose, and Holly. The 
eddying brook beara on its swiftly flowing current many a 
tiny bark in the form of some withered leaf which the rude 
wind has blown upon its breast; and on its banks the tall 
Sedges and Reeds keep up a monotonous moan, played upon 
by the wintry wind. 

As the month advances the sunny days become fewer, and 
rain falls continuously for some time. 


“Inthe stormy east wind straining 
The pale yellow woods are waning ; 
The broad stream in its banks complaining, 
Heavily the low sky raining.” 
And the season well merits the epithet of dreary; yet the poet 
finds something to call him forth to the abiding places of 
Nature even at this dull season. 
“Tn pensive guise 
Oft le6 me wander o’er the russet mead, 
And through the saddened grove where scarce is heard 
One dying stzain to cheer the woodman’s toil. 
Haply some widowed songster pours his plaint 
Far, in faint warblings, through the tawny copse; 
While congregated thrushes, linuets, larks, 
And each wild throat, whose artless strains so late 
Swelled all the music of the swarming shades, 
Robbed of their tuneful souls, now shivering sit 
On the dead tree, a dull despondent flock ; 
With not a brightness waving o’er their plumes, 
And nought save chattering discord in their note.” 


—T.8. J. 


-FERN-LEAVED PARSLEY. 


No crisped, crested, or finely divided Fern can vie with this 
Parsley in the density of its crestsand curls. So finely divided 
are its parts, that this Parsley is comparable only with the 
finest of our wood mosses. A plant of this Parsley in a 6 or 
7-inch pot would be admissible as a table plant, and befitting 
@ prominent place in an arrangement of ornamental-foliage 
plants ; whilst for association with ornamental foliage and 
flowers in a cut atate I know of no more suitable groundwork 
than that formed of its green moss-like leaves. Its colour— 
a pleasing light green—renders it much superior as a garnish- 
ing plant to the ordinary varieties of curled Parsley, and its 
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quality is such as to befit it for every culinary purpose; for it 
should always be borne in mind that Parsley, unlike some 
other garnishing plants, must not only be good to look at, but 
must possess culinary properties. I had doubts of the free 
growth of this delicate-looking Parsley, but these have dis- 
appeared, for a row of it 24 yards long is as free in growth as 
the 300 yards length of the ordinary kind. 

It is often difficult to provide a full supply of Parsley during 
the winter and spring months. This may be in a great extent 
effected by sowing an extended breadth. Nothing weakens a 
plant so much as close cropping—continually picking the 
growths as they appear.—A. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND THE PUBLIC. 


Some people, happily only a few, would have it believed that 
public interest in flower shows is generally decreasing; but 
such opinion is founded on some local and temporary failure, 
caused by official mismanagement, and not unfrequently from 
pandering to class prejudices instead of studying the general 
welfare of the society. One cause of the occasional apparent 
decrease of interest taken in old horticultural societies in 
towns is the extension of exhibitions to small country places. 
Taking the counties of Durham aud Northumberland as an 
example of the changes during a few years, I believe over sixty 
exhibitions are there held annually, whilst up to about 1835 
there was only one—viz., at Newcastle, with branch meetings 
in Morpeth, Berwick, Alnwick, Darlington, Hexham, and else- 
where. The unbelisver in the increased taste for horticulture 
should take a survey in the suburbs of our towns, where, even 
under great atmospherical difiiculties, he will find a host of 
gardeners labouring hard and successfully. 

I will turn from generalities to the subject at present most 
interesting to myself—viz., the Newcastle-on-Tyne Botanical 
and Horticultural Society, where I share the office of Honorary 
Secretary, which you know confers the privilege of: pleasing 
nobody, but I hope these notes will meet a better fate. The 
Newcastle meetings have been held annually, once or oftener, 
since the year 1824. Of couree their ups and downs during a 
lifetime of fifty-two years have not been few, but such being 
of little interest to your readers generally I will refer only to 
what has taken place this autumpv. This Society seemed for 
some years to be decaying, till this season it became almost 
a question whether it were better to allow it to die a natural 
death. The general remark was, ‘‘ It must go; Newcastle has 
no taste for flowers, and will not support euch a society; but 
two members of the Committee differing from this opinion 
were in October of this year appointed Honorary Secretaries to 
re-organise the management, since when (only six weeks ago) 
the income from subscriptions has risen from nominally £190 
to £730, contributed by over 1650 annual subscribers, in 
addition to offers of special prizes (for the spring show on 
the 21st and 22nd of next March) from nurserymen, &c., re- 
siding in every part of England, aleo from many continental 
growers. From the manner in which our efforts have been 
received by the public I feel eure that a much greater accession 
of income is to be expected, so that the Newcastle Society has 
prospects of being worthy of a town and neighbourhood con- 
taining-over half a million inhabitants. This success, especially 
-in so short a time, clearly justifies my previous assertion, that 
public interest in horticultural exhibitions is not dead, but 
that when indifferently supported the cause is generally to be 
found in the mismanagement of the shows, and not in the 
apathy of the public.—W. J. Taynor, Rye Hill. 


THE GREAT BERKSHIRE ROOT AND 
VEGETABLE SHOW. 


Messrs. Surron have so increased their building and made it 
80 thoroughly adaptable for their purpose, that even those who 
have wondered at the Exhibition in past years are fain to con- 
fess that this is immeasurably beyond those that have gone 
before, and those who have not seen it may form some notion of 
the extent from a few facts. The total number of entries were 
1300 as compared with 870 last year. The main part of the Show 
was held in a large room, 195 feet long by 60 broad, where two 
thousand roots were shown from all parts of the kingdom. Some 
of the mammoth Red Mangolds were 3 feetin length, and others 
weighed upwards of 60 lbs., one entry of twelve routs weighing 
430 Ibs. The value of the Champion Swede may be gathered from 
the fact that for nineteen years it has won the two cups, value 
twenty guineas each, given by Her Majesty the Queen for the 
best roots grown in the counties of Berks and Bucks, besides 


other valuable prizes. In rooms opening upon the large one were 
placed the White, Greystone, Purple-top Mammoth, Yellow-flesh 
Tarnip, some most beautiful samples coming from the far-off 
‘* Kingdom of Fife,” probably the handsomest roots in the Show. 
Of Potatoes a most admirable collection was staged, large in 
quantity, and for the year most excellent in quality. It was 
easy to see from the specimens of Sutton’s Red-skin Flourball 
why complaints are sometimes made, for some which I have 
seen in other places were no more like those exhibited here than 
a Dutch cheese is like a Wiltshire. These were round, sym- 
metrical, and weighty, whereas in other cases I have seen them 
mis-shapen, light, anddeep-eyed. Sutton’s Magnum Bonum has 
proved itself a most wonderful cropper; one exbibitor, Major 
Troyte, showing 27 lbs. grown from 1 lb. of seed, while Hundred- 
fold Fluke has again proved itself most thoroughly disease- 
resisting. Mr. Fenn exhibited a small but handsome collection 
of his seedlings, many of which seemed very promising, and were 
set un with that extreme regard to neatness and precision with 
which he always exhibits his productions. 

The collections of vegetables exhibited by Mr. Walter, M.P., 
of Bearwood, Mr. Southby, and others were extremely creditable, 
the first prize going to Mr. Walter, and containing fine samples 
of Sutton’s Snowball Turnip, Sulham’s Prize Celery, Sutton’s 
Golden Globe Savoy, Scrymger’s Giant Brussels Sprouts, Veitch’s 
Autumn Giant Cauliflower, Sutton’s Beet, Telegraph Cucumber, 
Trophy Tomato, &c. The classes for Onions, Carrots, and 
Parsnips were also remarkably well filled, and no one seeing 
them would have considered that the reason had been an un- 
favourable one, 80 symmetrical and cleanwerethey. Altogether 
I think the Messrs. Sutton must be thoroughly satisfied with 
the result of their exertions, and with the confidence reposed in 
them by their customers.—Lx Rot Carore. 


GARIBALDI STRAWBERRY. 


Ir will still be fresh in the minds of some readers of this 
Journal of a statement I made come years since, that Garibaldi 
and Viscomtesse Hericart de Thury were identical. This was 
immediately contradicted by the raiser of Garibaldi, and sub- 
sequently I apologised for my rash statement, explaining that 
a local nurseryman had led me to believe that the two names 
were synonymous. I fear that corruption of names is common 
amongst Strawberries. For example: An old variety of Straw- 
berry was recently changed to Dumbarton Castle; another old 
Strawberry known as Brown’s Wonder is being sold at 20s. 
per 100 under the name of Balm’s Seedling. Again, a large 
quantity of Admiral Dundas Strawberry has been supplied 
for President, the vendor declaring they were the same; but 
at the same time he had not plants of President. Comment 
on such practices would be uselees further than saying it is 
a pity that apyone should be allowed to continue the dis- 
honesty. 

_I have devoted much time to Strawberries, comparing va- 
rieties, &c., and raising seedlings, therefore I do not write with- 
out some knowledge on the subject when I state that Garibaldi 
is as distinct from Viscomtesse Hericart de Thury as the Elton 
Pine is from President. Even a person with his eyes shut 
may tell the difference, as the flavour of Garibaldi approaches 
to that of Keen’s Seedling, which cannot be said of the Vis- 
comtesse. (Garibaldi has the property of bearing more fruit 
(when other trusses are in bloom) than any other Strawberry in 
cultivation.—W. THouson. 


EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENING. 
No. 22. 
SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. 

Str Witi1amM Tempce was the son of Sir John Temple, and 
was born in 1628 at Blackfriars, London. He commenced his 
education under his maternal unole, the learned Dr. Ham- 
mond, continued his studies at Bishop Stortford School, and 
concluded them under Dr. Cudworth at Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. From the University he proceeded abroad, and 
at the Restoration was chosen a member of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. In 1665 he went on a secret mission to the Sovereign 
Bishop of Munster, in Westphalia; was employed afterwards 
in forming the triple alliance between Sweden, Holland, and 
this country, and became resident minister at the Hague, in 
which capacity he promoted the union between the Prince of 
Orange and Princess Mary. In 1679 he became Secretary of 
State, but in the following year retired from office to his 
country seat, Sheen in Surrey, where he was repeatedly visited 
by his Sovereigne, Charles II., James II., and William III. 
He died in 1699 on tke 27th of January. 

His works have been published in two vols. folio, and four 
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vols. Svo. In the first volume of them is contained his essay 
entitled ‘‘The Garden of Epicurus; or of Gardening in the 
Year 1685.” This essay is devoted chiefly to inculcate that 
taste for formal design in gardening which was the prevailing 
one of his time. When we compare it with the plan given by 
Lord Bacon in a preceding age, for a similar construction, we 
find but this difference, that if both plans were reduced to 
practice, Sir William’s would be rather the most mathematical 
and undeviatingly formal. Sir William Temple’s beau ideal of 


a garden is that of a flat or gently sloping plot of an oblong | 


shape stretching away from the front of the house, with the 
descent to it from a terrace running the whole length of 
the house, by means of a flight of steps. Such a garden, 
he says, existed at Moor Park in Hertfordshire, formed by the 
celebrated Lucy, Countess of Bedford, one of the chief wits of 
her time. It was on the slope of a hill, with two terraces 
rising one over tho other, and united by a magnificent flight 


wa 


AN 


Fig. 70.—Sir William Temple. 


of steps. A parterre, wilderness, highly ornamental fountains, 
statues, alcoves, and cloisters, were its prominent parts and 
ornaments. 

When he descends to more practical speculations he is 
seldom in error, among which we may specify his observations 
upon planting Peaches in the north of Britain, which experi- 
ence has demonstrated to be correct. Sir William improved 
his knowledge of gardening during his stay at the Hague. 
He introduced several new fruits, especially of Grapes. His 
name still attaches to a variety of the Nectarine, and every- 
one knows the Moor Park Apricot. He had a garden at his 
seat at Sheen in Surrey, to the good cultivation of which 
Evelyn bears this testimony—‘‘ The most remarkable things 
ere his orangery and garden, where the wall-fruit trees are 
exquisitely nailed and trained.” Nothing can demonstrate 
more fully the delight Sir William took in gardening than this 
direction in his will, that his heart should be buried beneath 
the sun dial of his garden at Moor Park, near Farnham in 
Surrey, affording another instance of the ruling passion un- 
weakened even in death. Nor was this an unphiloscphical 
clinging to that which it was impossible to retain, but rather 
a grateful feeling common to our nature. In his garden Sir 
William Temple had spent the calmest hours of a well-spent 
life, and where his heart had been most peaceful he wished its 
dust to mingle, and thus at the same time offering his last 
teetimony to the sentiment that in a garden 

“ Repose is secured and life unnoted slides away.” 


Temple’s love of gardening peeps out in all his letters. 
Writing in 1688, Evelyn says he went to sce Sir William’s 
orangery snd gardens at Sheen, and that he observed the trees 


'is a plan of the beds and the style of planting. 


were ‘‘ most exquisitely nailed and trained.” This excellence 
of practice we attribute to his gardener, for though he notes 
with approbation Epicurus living in his garden, yet it is with 
the addition that such a life promotes ‘ tranquillity of mind 
and indolence of body.” 


ALFRETON HALL. 
THE RESIDENCE OF C. R. PALMER MOREWOOD, Esa. 

DERBYSHIRE is noted for its hills and dales—in fact, there 
are few counties in England which present such en irregular 
surface. The northern and southern parts of the county are 
in striking contrast with each other. The southern is not par- 
ticularly remarkable for its undulating scenery, for south of 
Derby we meet with long tracts of tableland, while the northern 
part of the county is distinguished in an eminent degree by 
its long and continued succession of bold hills, romantic dales, 
and beautiful valleys. Stretching northwards from Alfreton 
Park the landscape rises before the vision in rugged and ma- 
jestic grandeur. In this district it begins to gently rise into 
hills, which in their progress to the north swell gradually into 
mountains. These extend in one great chain, usually termed 
“The Backbone of England,” to the southern extremity of 


| Scotland. They first divide Yorkshire and Lancashire, then 


entering Westmoreland they spread over the whole face of that 
county and a part of Cumberland and Northumberland ; after 
this they contract again in a ridge or chain, and form the 
limits between Cumberland and Northumberland; continuing 
their direction northward they enter Scotland. The southand 


| east parts of Derbyshire are pleasant and fertile, producing 


most kinds of grain, particularly Barley. The north-west part, 
so well known by the name of “‘ The Peak,” is a hilly tract 
abundantly rich in mineyvals, and the intermediate valleys are 
clothed with grass. The mineral productions of Derbyshire 
embrace nearly every species of subterranean wealth, but coal, 
lead, iron, and marble are those which chiefly engage the in- 
dustry and enterprise of the inhabitants. Ironstone is found 
in the coal stratum, except at Chinley Hills. The izonstone 


| beds near Alfreton and Chesterfield are the most valuable. 


The celebrated Alfreton or Butterly ironworks are very exten- 
sive; the massive castings executed here have rendered the 


| ironworks of Derbyshire universally celebrated. 


The town of Alfreton is pleasantly situated on the brow of 
a hill. On the western side of the town there is a beautiful 
and well-wooded park, which has been the seat of the More- 
wood family for more than a century. The site of the man- 
sion is well chosen, being on a gentle eminence, which is seen 
to great advantage from the Derby road. It is in the Grecian 
style of architecture, and presents a noble and imposing ap- 
pearance. We enter the grounds by a comfortable lodge just 
on the outskirts of the town, snugly ensconced amid many- 
tinted trees. Passing through an avenue of fine old Beeches 
we reach a large open space of Jawn on the north front of the 
mansion. Many handsome deciduous and evergreen trees are 
dotted in different positions on the grass. In one place we 
pause to admire the gigantic proportions of a Purple Beech, 
then the symmetrical outline of a variegated Holly, of which 
there are many fine specimens; next a noble Sycamore, fine 
Cedars of Lebanon, and towering Oaks and Elms. The park 
is separated from the pleasure grounds by a judiciously arranged 
sunk fence, which completely conceals the point of janction. 
Here we obtain some fine views of the Derbyshire hills. To 
the right is the scattered village of Shirland, and in the cirele 
of the horizon are the hills of Ashover, Ogston Hali, Crich, 
and Crich Cliff. ‘The latter place is said to be the highest hill 
in the county with the exception of the High Peak. On its 
summit there is an observatory called Crich Stand, which was 
erected in 1788, and rebuilt of stone in 1851 by the late Francis 
Hart, Esq. It is 955 feet above the sea level, and from the 
top the eye ia gratified by wandering over several countics and 
into the Principality. 

We noticed in passing along the various walks that Mr. B. 
Marks, the gardener, devotes special care to the filling and 
arranging of the plants in the various yases. These were 
broad and shallow, fringed round the margin with plants of 
drooping habit, while those of more upright growth oceupicd 
the centre. The flower garden is on the east side of the man- 
sion, and was Jaid out in geometric style. All the beds were 
filled to overflowing, and presented a glorious floral blaze. 
The single plants of Ricinus elegantissimus in the round beds 
had a striking effect, and took away the sameness. Subjoined 
This flower 
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garden is bounded on the north s‘de bya range of glass houses, | sidejof the flower gardenthoretis a path which communicates 
consisting of viacries, conservatory, and fernery; on the east | with the carriage drive, flanked with standard Roses and 
ana west sides by clumps of evcrgreons and other tall trees, | backed-up with fine clumps of Rhododendrons, while to the 

a aCe 
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and the south side is open to the !andecape. From the lower | left is a handsome miniature lako. = 2 


N 


Fig. 71.—GARDEN PIAN AT ALFRETON HALL. 


7, Variegated Geranium, edged with Lobelia. 

8, Geranium Cloth of Gold, edged with Lotelia. 

9, Geraniam Christine, edged with Lobelia. 

Parple King Verbena, edged with Dactylis glomcruta variagata, 


1, Large vase. f 
2, Centre variegated Geranium, with a band of Coleus Verschaffeltii, edged | 
with Golden Feather. 


8, Centre Geraninm Waltham Seedling, with a band of white Verbena, 10, 
11, Priace of Orange Calceolaria, edged with Lobelia. 


edged with blue Lobelia. ‘5 
4, Centre Geranium Amy Hogg, with a band of lavender and white-striped | 12, Geranium Lady Callum, edged with blue Lobelia. 

Verbena, edged with blue Lobelia. | 13, Whice Verbena, edged with Coleus Verschaffeltii. 
5, Centre single plant of Ricinus elegantissimus; bed planted with Iresine | 14, Crimson King Verbena, edged with Mesembryanthemum cordifolium 


yariegatum. 


Lindeni, edged with Golden Feather. 
Gold and Bronze Geranium, edged with blac Lobelia. 


6, Striped Petunia, edged with blue Lobelia. : | 15, 

Turning into the range of glass houses, the first was a late | Camellias planted in the back border. On the stage I noticed 
vinery with a collection of mixed plants growing underneath | well-grown Pelargoniums, Fochsias, and such other graenhoure 
the Vines. The second bouse was a conservatory with fine | plants as aro generally found in we'l-regulated estab'ishments. 
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The next house was a vinery devoted to Murcats. Here also 
was a mixed collection of plants, for so great is the demanl 
for flowering and fine-foliage plants for the embellishment of 
the mansion, that Mr. Marks hes to economise every inch of 
space and make the best of his glass accommodation. With 
regard to the Vines we cannot epeak in flattering terms. As 
the worthy proprietor is but a young gentleman, it would 
afford him and his able gardener the most satisfaction to have 
the Vines rooted out and start with a fresh set. We have 
known these Vines for more than twenty years, but never saw 
them with a crop of Grapes worthy of the trouble they incur 
and space they occupy. The last house in the range was the 
fernery. Here we observed some fine plants of Blechnum Cor- 
covadense, Pteris elegantissima, Neottopteris nidus, Dicksonia 
antarctica, Adiantum concinnum latum, Adiantum cuneatum, 
&c.; also Palms and Begonias. 

Leaving these houses we croesed the grounds in the dircction 
of the kitchen gardens. Just outside the garden gates there 
was @ pool of Nympbeas with their lovely bloscoms floating on 
the surface of the water. Passing into the walled kitchen 
. garden, which is just two acres in extent, but like all other 
gardens of this class, there are some large strips outside the 
walls, On the lower side the centre walk there was a ribbon 
border planted as follows :—Front row Lobelia speciosa and 
Dactylis glomerata variegata alternate, second row was a pink 
Verbena, third Geranium William Underwood, and the last 
Dahlias. 

We next entered a range of houses, the first of which was for 
Peaches. There was a good crop of Royal George, Noblesse, 
and Grosse Mignonne. The second house was also Peaches ; 
the crop was moderate, but the fruit fine in quality. The 
third house was an early vinery, chiefly Black Hamburghs and 
Muscat Hamburghe. The fruit was ripe by the first week in 
June, and though the bunches were not quite go large as we 
are sometimes accustomed to see, yet they were well finished 
and such as are always acceptable at a gentleman’s table. The 
next house was a Muscat vinery with Gardenias on the stages. 
Standing a little distance from the latter was a span-roofed 
Pine house containing some good fruiting Pines, besides some 
fine specimens of Caladiums, Dracenas, and Cissus discolor. 
In a epan-roofed house the Cucumbers were in good bearing 
condition, and we noticed specially such sorts as Telegraph and 
Tender-and-True doing wel]. In the adjoining Melon house 
the plants were flourishing, and Read’s Hybrid and Queen 
Emma appeared favourite sorte. Besides the Melons and 
Cucumbers there were hosts of Achimenes, Coleuses, and 
other plants, all required for the decoration of the mansion. 

The Apricots on the walls were rather a failingcrop. In the 
various quarters in the kitchen garden Peas and other culinary 
vegetables were in good condition and plentiful. We were 
pleased to notice the marked improvement of the gardens 
generally since they came under the management of Mr. 
Marks, and have no doubt if the like progress is maintained 
in the future that has been observable during the last three or 
four years that they will soon compare with the best gardens 
in the district.—Q. R. 


MESSRE&. JACKSON & SON’S NURSERIES, 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 


Wuetuenr it be to the plant-exhibitor, botanist, or florist, 
this establishment is always attractive. The name of this 
firm has become very familiar from the many victories won at 
the great metropolitan and other large shows. No other 
nurseries are richer in Cape and New Holland plants, and in 
few places are they grown in greater profusion; but these are 
not the only plants that are grown well here, for florist flowers 
yeceive more than ordinary attention, and the show house is 
particularly gay just now with a fine display of Chrysanthe- 
mums. Situated in one of the main streets of Kingston it 
presents one mass of bloom to passers-by, and many a hasty 
pedestrian stops to admire the gayness of the interior. At the 
time of my visit these plants were just at their best, and were 
equal to any I have seen this season. 

Meesrs. Jackson have received some new Japanese varieties 
from Monsieur Lemoine, and it is to be regretted that some of 
them were not shown at South Kensington at the last meeting, 
where they would doubtless have been certificated, erpecially 
Fulton, a bright golden yellow, very pleasing, quite 6 inches 
across and of great substance, in the way of Elaine; Fulgore, 
quite a novelty among the Japanese sorts both for shape and 
colour, somewhat the colour of the old Ariadne; La Nymph, 


i 


Nuit d’Hiver, M. Lucien Barthere, and Lacinatum. These 
were the most noticeable of the new varieties. Of the good 
older sorts I noticed Grandiflora, Chang, Baronne de Prailly, 
quite 9 inches across; James Salter, Elaine, Magnum Bonum, 
Bismarck, Fair Maid of Guernsey, the best for decorative 
purposes, for it can be cut with such a length of stalk, and is 
one of the freest to bloom; Apollo, and Bronze Dragon. 
Among the incurved varieties were both the Golden and White 
Beverleys, Mrs. G. Rundle, and her sports—Mr. G. Glenny 
and Mrs. Dixon. What a pity these sports are not designated 
Primroge Mrs. G. Rundle and Golden Mrs. G. Rundle, for Mrs. 
G. Rundle is known and valued by all growers, and her sports 
are valuable additions, especially Mrs. Dixon, for here we have 
the colour of Jardin des Plantes combined with the symmetry 
of the parent, Mre. Rundle. Empress of India, Prince Alfred, 
Venus, Eve, which I never saw better ; Pink Perfection, Jardin 
des Plantes, White Globe, Golden John Salter, and Princess 
Teck, this last a grand late variety. Triomphe du Nord and 
Mazeppa are two good reflexed varieties, and among the 
Anemones are Gluck, Lady Margaret, and Bijou. 

Another house contained excellent samples of Orchids, among 
which were Phalenopsis Schilleriana with leaves 15 inches 
long, P. amabilis, P. grandiflora rosea, and P. Liiddeman- 
viana, all in fine health, and showing flower spikes ; Oncidium 
Weltoni, Dendrobium formosum giganteum, Saccolabium re- 
tusum, and a batch of many dozens of Cypripedium niveum. 
In the same house were three very large plants of Platycerium 
grande, and an improved form of crested Pteris, raised by 
Mesers. Jackson, and named P. magnifica. In the cool Orchid 
house was a very fine plant of Celogyne cristata, with large 


_plump growths, attributed to the cool treatment it receives ; it 


certainly looked remarkably healthy and thriving. There were 
also here good examples of Odontoglossums, Cattleya Mossiz, 
Epidendrums, Vandasr, &c. Parallel with theee houses is a 
large stove, in which are grown Alocasias, Crotons, Dracenar, 
Dieffenbachias, Ixoras, Marantas, &c., and here too are many 
of the large epecimen Allamandas, Dipladenias, Ixoras, Bougain- 
villeas, Eucharis, &c. Two large houses sre filled to overflow- 
ing with Heaths, Pimeleas, Aphelexis, Phoonocomas, Staticer, 
Dracophyllumse, Genetyllis, Azaleas, and other greenhoure- 
flowering plants, ranging from a foot to 6 feet through, from 
the quarter and half specimen size to full grown ‘ elephants.” 
Another house, running at right angles with these last, is an 
intermediate house, rarely kept above 50° to 55°, and there 
were Vandas, Aérides; Dendrobiums nobile, Wardianum, 
crassinode, Parishii, and Falconeri, all in fine health, and 
with extraordinary large new growths. In this same hcuse 
was a vast number of Anthuriums Scherzerianum, from plants 
that would measure 4 feet through to small pieces in thumb 
pots. I noticed a healthy plant of the white variety about 
18 inches through. There were also very fine plants of 
Areucaria Rulei and Platycerium alcicorne major, a very 
robust and erect-growing variety of alcicorne with much daiker 
rondes. 

Three new pits have recently been erected, each 127 feet by 
13 feet. One is entirely full of Show and Fancy Pelargoniums, 
strong and stocky, including great quantities of Kingston 
Beauty, Mrs. Bradshaw, Mre. Lewis Lloyd, Chas. Outram, 
Leopold, The Moor, and Eva Baker, all new forcing decorative 
varieties. The other pits contain Bouvardias, Heliotropes, 
double Primulas, Cyclamens, and winter-flowering Begonias in 
vast numbers. In a small house devoted to Ferns there wire 
growing large quantities of Adiantum farleyense and all the 
leading kinds, while of British Ferns their collection numbers 
over two hundred species and varieties. 

There is also a large Camellia house; the Camellias planted 
out, and just coming in bloom. A couple of other houses, 
which contain a thousand Azaleas in 48-sized pots, small 
Camellias, Epacris, and winter-blooming Ericas, and a corner 
for Todeas, Trichomanes, and other Filmy Ferns; and many 
other objects deserving being recorded, but time and space 
forbid.—J. W. Moorman. g 


OUR BORDER FLOWERS—SWALLOW-WOBRTS. 


We are indetted to North America for the hardy her- 
baceous Swallow-worts we possess. They are not what we 
call choice border flowers, yet where variety and change are 
sought after they are desirable. Being strong growers they are 
well adapted for large borders, open spaces in shrubberies, and 
other out-of-the-way places where choicer plants will not live. 
Asclepiases will bear partial shade, but they enjoy light and 
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sunshine; they are impatient of stagnant moisture, but thrive 
well ina light free soil, a mixture of sandy loam, peat and leaf 
soil best meeting their requirements. Tho place intended for 
their reception should be well broken up to a depth of 18 inches 
or more, and the compost be well incorporated with the soil. 
They should be planted firmly, and being tall-growing plants 
they require staking to prevent them being broken with the 
wind. When once established they will last many years. They 
are increased by seed sowoin the spring, and division when 
growth has commenced. 

Asclepias syriaca appsars to have been imported in 1629, bat 
has not found much favour amongst us. In its native home 
it is said to be very odoriferous, charming the traveller when 
passing through the woods at eventide; it is also said that it 
is eaten as a vegetable by the inhabitants. The pods afford 
cotton, which the natives collect to fill their beds with. Par- 
Kinson says, on account of the silkiness of this cotton it bears 
the name of Virginian silk. Asclepias tuberosa is the most 
frequently met with in cultivation, but it is by no means a 
common plant. There are other kinds enumerated, and which 
are worthy of being added to collections of ‘‘ old and rare”’ 
plants.— VERITAS. 


POTTING. 


fAs a ‘ Youna Garprener” doubts the necassity of baing so 
particular about placing drainage in flower pots and of the 
little details of potting frequently recommended, let him and 
other young gardeners read tho following, and ‘‘ little details ” 
will not then, we trust, ba considered too trivial for adoption. 
—EDs.] 

Or all the numerous operations which coms within the range 
of the gardener’s art, that of potting and shifting tender plants 
from one pot into another must bs regarded a3 one of the most 
important. A volame could be written on it without exhaust-~ 
ing its details or exaggerating its importance in its relation to 
the numerous varieties of plants and fruits now cultivated in 
pots. Ifin anything in gardening ‘ prastice combined with 
intelligence,’ -be not necessary, certainly it is not in potting. 
By potting we do not merely mean the mechanical oparation 

’ of surrounding the roots of a plant in a pot with soil. A mere 
machine might possibly be invented to do that. It might 
even, perhaps, be taught to a Saturday Reviewer! 

Not only does every family and genus of plants require 
different treatment in this respect, but each species and variety 
requires to bo studied, and the potting adjusted to its pecu- 
liarities of constitution and growth. The intelligent obser- 
vation and sound reasoning of the cultivator must be carefully 
exercised in the performanca of this important operation, or 
high cultivation need not ba looked for a3 & rule. And very 
much as has the progress of horticulture depended on the ob- 
servation or notica-taking of practical men, we question if 
from any other source improved practice in cultivation has 
resulted so much as it has from the observations and de- 
ductions of practitioners at the potting-bench. However the 
fact can be accounted for, it has come within our knowledge 
that men who could discourse eloquently on the science of hor- 
ticulture, and profess to teach the sound principles of all its 
branches, make a most complete bungle of potting or shifting 
a plant, and succeed chiefly in violating every principle on 
which the health of their subjects depends. In very many 
instances the practitioner has had no navigate his way to suc- 
cess with next to no extraneous aid, and this forcibly applies 
to the potting of plants. . 

We have often thought it a pity that in purely botanical 
serials, and in tho very interesting botanical descriptions of 
new plants which appear in gardening periodicals, the botanist 
does not condescend to tell us how much he knows of the soil 
and other conditions in which plants are found thriving in 
native homes. This is to ba regretted, seeing that they have 
opportunities of learning this which gardeners cannot have, 
and which plant-collectors do not always attend to. The con- 
Sequence is, that the ‘‘ right way’ has to be found out by the 
experiments and observations of practical men; and is it sur- 
prising that at first they miss the way? It is more surprising 
that they should be sometimes sneered at for the first failure 
or two. 

In most instances pots are a nesessary evil. This being the 
case, it is of a paramount importancs to mitigate the evil as 
much as possible. By way of throwing out a few hints calcu- 
lated to be useful to beginners at tha potting-bench—among 
whom we would include our scisntific friends who may try 


their amateur hands at this operation, by way of relaxation 
perhaps—we would remark that the first thing to be considered 
in potting a plant to be placed in a glass house is that in nearly 
every respect it is being placed under circumstances that are 
thoroughly artificial. The space for its roots is unnaturally 
restricted, and contains, comparatively speaking, but a few 
handfuls of soil, which, along with the roots, is exposed to 
the drying influence of air, not only on the surface, but at 
the bottom and sides of the ball as well. This exposes the 
plant to be constantly and rapidly robbed of the moisture 
necessary to its existence, and much of the food supplied to it 
within the compass of its pot. This unnatural loss has as 
constantly to be made good by large supplies of water arti- 
ficially supplied to soil in the very artificial position of being 
ina pot. This state of things has a constant tendency to call 
into play a host of other evils which have to be carefully ob- 
viated in the choice of materials for, and in the operation of, 
potting. It being necessary to administer copious supplies of 
water almost daily, and sometimes oftener than once a-day, 
the two most prominent and destructive conditions incident to 
such a necessity are those of stagnant water and the rapid de- 
composition of the organic substances in the potting material. 
To some extent these evils are dependant on each other, and 
are nearly always in existence at the same time. 

Perhaps the draining or crocking of pots may at this era of 
horticulture be considered too common or too trifling a subject 
to dilate on with profit to readers. Good cultivators do not 
regard any point trifling, and we are content to submit our 
verdict to the most successful growers when we say that the 
draining lies at the foundation of successful pot-plant culture, 
and that it is one which, if not properly performed and adjusted 
to the nature of individual plants, will thwart the most careful 
and correct attention to all other points of culture. Not only 
so, but we are convinced that the carelessness and unbusiness- 
like way in which it is performed in very many instances 
warrants that its importance should be made very prominent ; 
and in a long and extensive practico we are now more con- 
vinced than ever that more ill-health and disease and death 
are caused by inefficient drainage of pots than by any other 
cause, or perhaps all causes put together. Is it not, therefore, 
strange, as Mr. Spsed of Chatsworth once put it in these 
columns, that the crocking of pots is very often intrusted to 
the boy or woman of the establishment? It is an operation 
which we have long ago ceased to delegate to such hands 
except in the case of the most common plants that have to be 
in pots but for a very short time. We should much rather 
see the foreman of the establishment doing this work than the 
boy when plants of any importanc3 are concerned. This much 
by way of impressing the importance of the drainage of pots 
on the minds of the careless and inexperienced. 

It is not only nor so much on the quantity of crocks put into 
a pot, a3 on their proper adjustment, that success in carrying 
off all supsrflaous water from the soil in a pot depends. A 
pot halé full of crocks may not bs so well drained as another 
may be with only aninch. In all well-ordered gardens where 
pot plants are grown there should bo three or four different 
sizes of crocks, sizes that may ba termed for ordinary purposes, 
inch, half-inch, and quarter-inch crocks, which, in breaking up 
a mass of crocks, can be easily assorted by using sieves of dif- 
ferent sizes. These should ba clean a3 the pots themselves, 
and all dust should ba separated from them. Speaking gene- 
rally the largest of them should form thrae-fourths of the drain- 
age of large pots, and the other fourth, consisting of the second 
siz9, should ba blinded with the smaller, and over all a little 
dry moss, or a portion of tha most fibry of the soil, should ba 
placed. in a moist stove where plants have to ba heavily 
syringed, or in the case of delicate hardwooded plants, a 14 or 
16-inch pot should never have less than 3 or 4inches of drain- 


‘age thus arranged; while in the case of special and shallow- 


rooting plants it should ba double this amount, or even mora, 
just as the tendency of the plant is found to be surface-rooting. 
An 11-ioch or an 8-inch pot will be sufficiently drained with a 
lesser depth of crock3 in proportion to its siz3; 2 inches and 
1k baing generally sufficient, but always arranged with tho 
same scrupulous care. This rale applies with augmented force 
to all plants that are plunged, such ag Pines, and to plants of 
delicate constitution, whether they be soft or hardwooded. 
‘The concave side of the crock or piece of broken pot should be 
placed undermost in plasing it over the holes in the bottom of 
the pots, for, if placed the other way, it too often fits too 
closely to tha pots to admit of the ready passage of the super- 
fluous water. Thus arranged, the soil used in potting does not 
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get down amongst the crocks and prevent their serving their ] 


intended end. 

If anyone wants to prove—who has not done so already— 
that this is a trifling part of plant culture, let him take two 
Heaths, Azaleas, Camellias, or even a Pine plant, or a Pelar- 
gonium, and drain the pot for one of them as above described, 
and the pot for its fellow by carelessly—a by no means un- 
common practice—rumbling into the bottom of the pot a few 
large and ungainly pieces of dirty pot or brick, and subject 
the plants to the same treatment otherwise, and they will be 
witnesses to results so diverse that the matter will soon come 
to be regarded as of paramount importance; and they will not 
consider that we have insisted on the strict observance of a 
trifling point of culture. We might almost say that what the 
foundation is to the structure, the proper draining is to the 
successful growth of plants in pots. 

Only the other day we were engaged in shifting some 
Azaleas which had their pots properly drained two years since, 
and on turning them out of their pots the crocks fell from the 
bottom of their balls as clean as the day they were put in. 
The roots of these plants were in the most perfect health, 
ready for increased feeding ground. In the case of others 
which had a few large pieces of crocks pitched carelessly into 
their pots, tho passage for water was next to entirely filled up 
by the soil working down among the crocks to the bottom of 
the pots. The consequence was that hali the ball stuck in the 
pot, and it was a soured mass of peat, in which the roots had 
perished, if ever they had entered it at all. Such crocking in 
conjunction with old unwashed pots is in time.certain death to 
plants, if the evil is not timeously put right.—(The Gardener.) 


HUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 


InFoRMATION being asked as to its hardiness, I am enabled 
to state that I was presented with a specimen in the spring of 
1875, which I planted in the centre of a flower bed in my 
garden. It was then about 6 inches high, but is now at least 
8 feet, with a stem 6 inches in circumference, and very healthy. 
It suffered somewhat during last winter from the frost, but not 
to any considerable extent. My garden is at the rear of the 
house, which is on the seashore faving the east, so that it is 
partially sheltered ; but it is exposed to the north and north- 
west winds, which we get in this locality with no unsparing 
hand.—W. H. Dicezs, Sandymount, Dublin. 


In reply to Mr. G. Abbey, in your Journal of November 16th. 
In 1869 I raised a plant from seed, which when it was about 
2feet high I planted in a south border. It was cut down by 
frost to asingle leaf. I then repotted it, tied up the single leaf 
to a stick, and placed itin a small hothouse; there it very soon 
recovered itself, and grew into a tree too large for me in less 
than two years. It still lives in the large conservatory of a 
friend, but will, I suspect, soon outgrow him too. Whether 
it could now be hardened so as to stand frost is an interesting 
question.—S. C. 


I am glad to see that your valued correspondent, Mr. Abbey, 
has drawn the attention of your readers to the possibility of 
acclimatising this fine plant, as I firmly believe that it can be 
done by those who possess both skill and space, but I think it 
must be. protected for two or three winters. I have grown it 
for some years without bottom heat. Sowing the seeds in the 
open garden in April, planting out the seedlings when a few 
leaves appear; they grow about 2 fect. In the autumn I pot 
them in common garden soil, and place them in an old 
Cucumber frame, and the fojlowing spring plant them out 
where I want them tostand. They grow to about 7 or 8 feet 
in height ; I then destroy them, as [ have always assumed that 
they would not winter without protection, which I have no space 
to affordthem. But in future, as Mr. Abbey seems to consider 
that there is some hope of success, I shall try what I can do in 
my small way to preserve them. Is the globulus and globosus 
the same? ‘The leaf of the latter is much darker.—G. D. 


[There is no species named globosus. It must be a mis- 
nomer for globulus.—Eps.] 


WE have here some very fixe specimens of the Eucalyptus; 
they are about six years old, and havo stood unprotected for 
five years. Some of them havo attained the height of 35 feet, 
with stems 18 inches in circumference, and appear quite 
healthy. They were grown in pots the first year, which in my 
opinion was a mistake, for the roots if crippled when young 


do not gain sufficient hold of the soil to support the heavy 
heads of the trees. It may be observed that the Hucalyptus 
sends down a strong tap-root, which is no doubt its chief 
support, and if this root is stopped by coming in contact with 
the bottom of the pot it will never again resume its former 
course, even when the tree is planted out. I have proved this 
by the above specimens, for had it not been for the aid of 
some large stones placed round the bases of the trees they 
would have been overturned by the storms. The seeds should 
be gown where the trees are required to grow, protecting them 
with spruce branches for the first winter. 

I have sown seeds of Eucalyptus in different situations, and 
have found the young plants do admirably in all cases; but 
those in sheltered places have attained a larger size, but do 
not appear so hardy as those in exposed positions. Most of - 
the seedlings have grown to the height of 2 feet during the 
first season, and have withstood 8° of frost on several occasions 
this winter unprotected. The seeds were sown on the 20th of 
April in small patches of well-prepared ground, placing about 
twelve seeds in each patch, and covering them to the depth 
of half an inch with a compost of sand, loam, and leaf coil. 
I thinned out the seedlings, leaving three of the strongest in 
each patch, which will remain through the winter. Those 
that were removed I have placed in pots and purpose using 
them as foliage plants in the flower garden next summer.— 
ANDREW CAMPBELL, Muckross Abbey, Killarney. 


BLUE GEM VERONICA. 


OssERVING for the last several weeks in the Journal of Horti- 
culture fayourable remarks on the above plant, I have thought 
it just possible that its origin might not be known to some of 
your readers, and who may like to know a little of its history. 

I must go back to the spring of 1868, when I discovered 
growing in my forcing house in a pot, where an Azalea was the 
principal occupant, what I thought at first to be a weed of 
some kind, then in its first pair of small seed leaves, but seeing 
that it differed somewhat in general appearance from most 
weeds with which I was acquainted I let it remain till the seed 
leaves had developed and the second pairs of leaves made their 
appearance. Then I potted it into a thumb pot and looked 
after it more carefully, soon discovering it to be a seedling 
Veronica. During the spring and summer of 1869 I propa- 
gated it as much as it would allow of, with the exception of 
a few plants which I grew-on for specimens, treating them 
liberally both in pots and open borders. Finding it constant 
to its original habit I began to exhibit it in August, and took 
five first-class certificates for it at various horticultural ex- 
hibitions with plants only two or three days previously taken 
from the open borders. The last place of its being exhibited 
was before the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, who awarded it its honours without a dissentient voice. 
Ultimately I sold the stock to Mesers. Cripp & Son, nurserymen, 
Tunbridge Wells, who sent it out in trade order the following 
spring.—H. W. Warren, Gardener to the Earl of Portsmouth, 
Hurstbourne Park, Hants. 


CUCUMBERS. 


THE past season has not been one of the best I have witnessed 
for growing Cucumbers. In the firsé plece we had an unusu- 
ally- cold spring, with but very little sun, and this weather 
lasted far into what should have been summer; then came a 
sudden change to exceedingly hot weather, rendering it diffi- 
cult to supply the plants with a sufficiency of water at the 
roots, and to keep the house at the proper humidity for the 
health of tha foliage. My Cucumber house is about 24 feet in 
length and 12 feet in width, and as I have a strong demand for 
Cucumbers it becomes me to grow the sorts which are the most 
productive. For the purpose of experiment I tried several 
varieties, planting them the last week in February, and I began 
cutting early in April. The plants were removed the first week 
in November. 

The first to mention is Nonesuch; not a new variety, but 
perhaps not so popular as it should be, as I found it an excel- 
lent kind, very prolific, and handsome, growing from 18 to 
22 inches in length, of a deep olive colour, of good quality, 
bearing well till the finish of the season. Telegraph needs 
very little comment, as it-is admitted to be a most useful 
variety, and ought to be grown in all gardens. Tender and 
True I regard as an exhibition variety, and for that purpose 
none can surpass it. Cox’s Volunteer I found extremely use- 
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fol; it is a very quick-growing variety, small, but of good 
quality. Star of the West is a variety in strong repute with 
market gardeners in this neighbourhood, but it is not adapted 
for growing in a house. In a span-roof pit, where it had 
plenty of room to ramble about, it did remarkably well, but 
if evidently does not like much pruning. The last on my 
list, but not least, is a variety that I mean to give another 
trial; itis Osmaston Manor. It has done very well with me, 
producing some splendid fruit, from 24 to 28 inches in length. 
I grew Tender and True about the same length, but I must 
give the palm to Osmaston Manor for flavour. It is also 
valuable as keeping its colour a long time after growth has 
ceased—a point of no small importance at the end of the 
Season, when Cucumbers are becoming scarce. 

For general use I prefer Telegraph and Nonesuch, for the 
exhibition table Tender and True, while Osmaston Manor 
promises to be good for any purpose; but one cannot cut a 
fresh fruit every day from a long-growing variety when space 
is limited. Perhaps some other growers will state their ex- 
perience with different varieties, for the time is approaching 
when preparations must be made for the Cucumber supply of 
next year.—J. P. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


A MEETING oF THE DEBENTURE-HOLDERS OF THE Roya Hor- 
TICULTURAL Society was held on the 23rd instant. The result 


was passing unanimously the following resolution :—‘ This | 


meeting declines to authorise the surrender of the lease of the 
Garden to the Commissioners on the terms mentioned in the 
letter of the 2nd November, 1876; and this meeting will not 
authorise the surrender of the lease unless provision be made 
for the payment of the debenture debt in full or by instal- 
ments, and that a copy of the resolution be forwarded to the 
Society.” oi 
—— Ar present a houseful of Bovyarptss at Mesers. Veitch’s 


Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, is very attractive, and the ; 
visitor cannot but observe the marked superiority of the variety | 


Vreclandii; it is the most profuse bloomer, except Hogarth, 
from which it sported. These two are grown in large quan- 
tities. A variety named The Bride is of the purest white, and 


well worth adding to a collection of these plants. Rose Queen | 


is distinct and beautiful. 
ing Carnations the pure white variety La Belle and the flesh- 
coloured Miss Jollifie are the best in their respective classes, 
and produce flowers in abundance. 


—— A CORRESPONDENT, writing to us from Merionethshire, 
states that ManpryI~LA sSUAVEOLENS is growing and flowering 
out of doors at Peniarth without any protection. A plant of 
it has been so growing for about four years on the south-weat 
side of the house; it is now about 12 feet high, and this 
year has flowered very well. It is also similarly growing at 
Bodrhyddon near Rhyl, the seat of Captain Rowley Conway. 
We shall be glad to hear further as to the hardiness of this 
Sweet-sconted climber, and how many degrees of frost it has 
endured without receiving injury. 


—— Wes have received from Mr. H. Cannell, Swanley, Kent, 
trusses of thirty varieties of DoUBLE AND SINGLE PELARGONIUMS, 
which for size, symmetry, and variety of colours we haye never 
seen surpassed at any season of the year. Some of the pips 
of the single varieties are nearly 2 inches in diameter, and are 
stout and of good form, and the double varieties are full and 
fine. The colours range from pure white to crimson-maroon, 
and embrace all the tints of pink, rose, cerise, salmon, with 
orange-scarlet, and a decided dash of yellow in one, which we 
recognise as Jealousy; another variety, “‘ New Life,” being 
bright searlet flaked with white and rose like a Carnation. 
Such flowers at any season are meritorious, but to have them 
in profusion during the winter months renders these superior 
varieties more than doubly valuable; they are in fact indis- 
pensable for winter decoration. 

—— Mr. E. Bennet, Rabley Nurseries, writes, ‘‘ Could any 
of your readers inform me the name of the person who sent 
out GarrpanpI STRAWBERRY, or the reputed raiser of it? This 
might give 2 clue to its identity with Viscomtesse Héricart de 
Thury or otherwise.—(See p. 467.) : 

—— WE have recently admired a number of plants of 
ApHELANDRA RoxEzu1, which were raised from seed sown in 
Febraary last. These plants are in 5-inch pots, and their 
short vigorous spikes of fiery searlet flowers are exceedingly 
rich. Since these brilliant plants can be so easily produced it 


Amongst Tree or Perpetual-fiower- | 


iz surprising that they are not more frequently seen. They 
are stove plants of the greatesi decorative value, and are 
worthy of extensive cultivation. 

—— A “Conservatory Foreman’? writes to us as follows:— 
“T have recently potted a number of plants from the open 
ground of Scuizostyuis coccinzA, and for the next two months 
they will produce their brilliant flowers in profusion. Few 
plants are more effective and more easy to grow in large 
quantities than this. All the cultivation that is required is 
to plant in good ground in April and pot again in October, 
and scarlet flowers will be provided for the remaining part of 
the year.” 

— Few plauts give better evidence of the “ power of cul- 
tivation” than Sppum spEcTanite. The best variety of this old 
plant is attractive even when struggling for life, as it were, in 
the crevices of rocks or in the crowded thicket of the wilderness 
or neglected herbaceous border; but when well grown—that 
is, when young plants are reised and planted in good soil, they 
produce an effect little short of surprising. Never shall we 
forget seeing some wonderful beds of this plant at Drumlanrig. 
Many of the flower heads could not have been legs than a foot 
across, and the rosy-pink surfaces of the beds were as level 
almost as a ‘glassy pool.” Mr. Record, we have noticed, grows 
this good old plant well at Viatners Park, and it would be 
useful if he would describe his mode of culture. 

— Some small beds at the Crystan Panace are effectively 
planted with dwarf evergreens; one from its simplicity may 
be noted as an example. The centre is filled with Cryptomeria 
elegans, and surrounded with dwarf plants of Aucuba japonica; 
next to the Aucuba comes a band of green Box, then a row of 
Euonymus radicans variegats, the margin being planted with 
Golden Feather. The centre of the bed is not more thana 
foot in height, and the surrounding rows diminish in height 
as they spproach tha margin. The effect of these distinct yet 
diminutive shrubs thus arranged is quite cheering, and the 
beds will continue attractive throughout the winter without 
receiving any attention whatever. They are a great improve- 
ment on beds “‘ furnished” with bare brown soil. 


—— Tue unsightly patches of BARE GROUND AROUND THE 
STEMS OF DECIDUOUS TREES on lawns in pleasure grounds have 
been frequently observed and regretted. Under such trees 
grass will not grow, but the ground nevertheless need not be 
bare when a plant so plentiful as the common Ivy will cover 
it effectively. Ivy is the best of all evergreen carpet plants 
for planting under trees. A circle of closely kept Ivy 10 or 
20 feet in diameter around the stem of an old deciduous tree 
ig peculiarly appropriate, and adds greatly to the ornamenta- 
tion of the lawn and garden. In covering the surface of the 
soil in dense shade, the best plan is to plant strong established 
plants of the common green Ivy at the present time. The 
plants should be closely planted, and they will speedily form 
8 covering that will last a lifetime. It is-an advantage if the 
Ivy has been established in pots previously to planting under 
the trees ; such plants are now provided in most nurseries. 
Mr. W. J. Tavnor writes to us that the NzwcAsTLE- 
ueon-TynE Horticunturan SHow was instituted in 1824, and 
has been held annually for fifty-two years, and he asks if any 
older horticultural society’s show is known. 

— Wer have received from Mr. Harrison Weir, Weirleigh, 
a medium-sized bunch of Mrs. Pincr’s Buack Muscat GRAPE. 
For perfect finish, colour, and bloom an equally good example 
of this Grape seldom comes under our notice. The berries are 
also regular in size throughout the bunch, and are of good 
flavour. The bunch reflects credit on the cultivator. 

— On the 9th and 10th the Hagczrstons ENTOMOLOGICAL 
Socrery held its annual Exhibition at its place of meeting, 
No. 10, Brownlow Street, Dalston. It was only in 1857 that 
a few working men interested in insect-collecting discussed, in 
West Wickham Wood, the desirability of an east-end club for 
mutual assistance. A club was formed, and now numbers a 
hundred members. The eubscription is but a penny a-week, 
but with this a reference library has been accumulated. The 
type cabinet for the collections consists of forty drawers, in 
which there are now some 15,000 specimens, and the library 
and collection together are insured for £200. All through the 
year the Society mects every Thursday, and many points of 
practical importance (some of them bearing on ‘the theory of 
evolution” put to the test by breeding) have been discussed. 
Among ths ways in which members of the Society have done 
valuable work may be mentioned the preservation of the 
ayerus of Elms in Victoria Park from insech ravages by @ 
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knowledge of exactly how to proceed in dealing with the 
foe. Although this and several such societies do not obtrude 
thmesgelyes on the scientific world, they still, besides exer- 
cising a good effect on the members, often do work of sterling 
value.—(Nature.) 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

In our light soil scarcely any of the members of the Brassica 
family succeed well, but we usually have excellent spring 
Cabbages, and Brussels Sprouts do us good service all through 
the winter months. The best way of obtaining a continuous 
supply of sprouts is to clear off all leaves that become yellow 
during the winter months, and also allow the top to remain. 
If the sprouts are required early, then it is best to cut the top 
off, which throws all the strength into the side sprouts. A 
good supply of this excellent vegetable is very serviceable, 
especially when Broccoli cannot be had. Broccolis come in 
very useful in the spring, and they do tolerably well when good- 
sized plants are planted about the end of July. If planted 
earlier than this they will frequently club, and the large fine- 
looking plants will fall over in the winter and be spoiled. 

Owing to the scarcity of Apples it will be necessary to make 
the most of Rhubarb. Some roots of this, as well as of Seakale, 
will be placed in the earliest vinery to force. Our system of 
Management with small quantities has been frequently de- 
scribed. It is to lift the roots of the Seakale from the whole 
quarter, selecting the largest and most likely roots for forcing, 
and either planting-out those not adapted for this purpose at 
once, or laying them in in a space of ground until it is con- 
venient to plant them out in their proper position in the spring. 
We shall lift a quantity of Asparagus roots, and force them in 
a dung frame. They can be packed very closely together over 
the surface of the bed, but there must be a sufficient depth of 
soil under the roots to prevent their being burned with the heat 
of the manure. In the matter of forcing vegetables, of course 
much depends upon the time they are wanted. In small estab- 
lishments a constant supply of Asparagus cannot be kept up 
from now until green Peas are ready, and it would be best for 
employers to arrange with their gardeners as to the time forced 
vegetables would be most acceptable. The late Mr. Robert Fish 
used frequently to make allusion to this matter, and it is one of 
considerable importance. Ladies and gentlemen know months 
before the time when they will be at home to receive visitors ; 
but if they do not acquaint their gardeners of this in due time, 
they cannot expect to have proper provision made for the 
occasion. 

We sowed a row of the new vegetable Witloof in June, the 
time stated upon the packet of seeds, but the leaves are still 
quite green; however, we shall lift a portion of the roots, cut 
the leaves off them, and store in a cool shed to be ready for 
forcing. The roots will be potted and forced ina dark place, 
and the growth will be cat when about 6 or 9 inches in length. 
A good supply of Mustard and Cress can be kept up by sowing 
the seeds in boxes and placing these in any house where there 
is a little heat. 

VINERIES. 

The Vines in the earliest house have been started by giving 
» the borders outside and inside the house a good supply of tepid 
water. The outside borders of all the early houses are annually 
covered with fermenting material as soon as forcing begins ; 
this retains the heat in the border, which is raised a little by 
the tepid water; and although but little heat can be forced into 
the border by the heat of the material, still it must warm it to 
the depth of ufewinches. In many instances when manure and 
leaves have been placed over the surface of the border they 
are left to the effects of cold rain, melted snow, and intense 
frost. This is often a very great mistake; the rain ought to 
be thrown off by wooden or other shutters, and these ought 
to be arranged so that the rain drains quite off the border, for 
it cannot but be injurious to conduct the rain water to the front 
of the border where the most useful roots are, and allow it to 
soak down there and destroy them. Sometimes the inside 
borders are covered with some heating material. This causes 
a little extra trouble in turning it over and adding to it to 
retain the heat, but it is the best treatment for the Vines, and 
also saves a considerable sum in fuel; and another item on the 
Saving side is that not so much use is required for the syringe. 
The genial moisture from the manure, or, what is better, oak 
leaves and manure in about equal proportions, dispenses with 
Syringing; still, on the forenoon of any sunny day it is as well 

to dew the canes over with tepid water. 

As opportunity offers other vineries may be prepared for 
forcing by thoroughly cleaning the glass and woodwork, as well 
as washing the canes with soapy water after they have been 
pruned, and painting over the rods with the usual mixtures. 
Where Grapes are hanging it is still necessary to be very prompt 


in removing all decaying leaves and berries. When the leaves 
are removed one principal cause of decay goes with them, as 
Nght and air are then much more freely circulated through the 
ouse. 
CUCUMBER HOUSE. 

This demands daily attention to keep up the requisite degree 
of heat by night and by day, and to admit of a change of air by 
opening the ventilators a little about the middie of the day on 
every favourable opportunity. The shoots must not be trained 
in too closely to each other, a8 every leaf ought to be freely ex- 
posed to the light, and be close to the glass without coming into 
contact with it. There is so much condensed moisture continu- 
ally running down the inside of the glass, and most on frosty 
nights, that any leaves in contact with it are speedily destroyed. 
Much good results from adding a very little surface-dressing 
to the border at intervals through the winter, which entices 
the roots to the surface, and causes the leaves to become of a 
deeper green than they would be without it. We are cutting 
excellent examples of Tender-and-True, Kelway’s Conqueror, and 
another sort by the same raiser, the New Winter Cucumber. 


PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

We are glad of any flowers at this period of the year to en- 
liven the houses. Many species of the Orchid family do good 
service at this season, and now when their wants are better un- 
derstood it is found that’ many which were formerly considered 
difficult subjects to deal with flourish well with the treatment 
given to ordinary stove plants. No Orchids are more useful or 
more easily managed than Dendrobium nobile; a plant of it at 
Loxford cannot now have less than five hundred fully expanded 
flowers upon it. They last in perfection for three weeks ina 
temperature at night of 55°. The Calanthes are in full beauty, 
and they may be said to be amongst the easiest cultivated of 
Orchids ; from three to six strong spikes are produced from three 
bulbs in a 6-inch pot. Some persons grow a score or two of 
bulbs in a large pan, but the smaller number in 5 or 6-inch pots 
work-in better with the ordinary occupants of the stove. The 
pots require to be concealed by the foliage of other plants. 
Calanthe Veitchii throws up magnificent spikes, and the darkest- 
coloured varieties of it are truly grand. Some varieties are very 
pale, and the amateur who has a particular taste to gratify ought 
to see his plant in flower before purchasing it, as the colours of 
the flowers range from pale pink to reddish crimson. 

Passing from Orchids the Eucharis amazonica is now becom- 
ing acommon flower, but it will always be valuable for cutting 
for any purpose for which choice white flowers are required. It 
is of easy culture, but requires a temperature of 65° to bring it 
to perfection. The two best Bouvardias are B. Vreelandii and 
B. Hogarth; B. jasminiflora and others of that type are very 
beautiful, and some of them are of the purest white, but they 
are not well adapted for cutting. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

Now that the leaves have fallen from the trees it is desirable 
to have them cleared from the shrubberies and flower garden. 
The lawn should be swept clean, and everything made neat and 
enjoyable. The surface soil of the beds of spring plants should 
be stirred in fine weather, and weeds as well as withered leaves 
should be removed. The soil also requires to be pressed round 
the stems of some plants, as frost after rain is apt to throw them 
out of the ground. Pinks suffer most from this cause, but the 
ardent amateur will be constantly looking over his choice plants 
and will notice at once if anything is wrong. The leather-coated 
grub is a dangerous enemy to choice Pinks. We had about half 
a dozen of the grubs in our bed this year, and they did some 
damage before they were noticed. The grub eats the centre 
leaves first, then down to the heart of the plant, and when a 
plant is observed eaten in this manner the grub will in all pro- 
bability be found buried in the ground to the depth of an inch 
or more close to the plant. It may be found just below the 
surface by scratching carefully with the fingers. 

Carnations and Picotees are now safe in frames, and the pots 
plunged in cocoa-nut fibre refuse for the winter. Owing to the 
mild weather in October the plants have grown rather too 
much, but every means have been used to prevent their fur- 
ther growth; the lights are removed except during frost or wet 
weather. If the leaves become wet with rain at this season 
they are liable to spot, and the plants suffer more from this 
cause than from any amount of frost. : . 

Auriculas are now parting with their superfluous leaves, and 
if they are not removed every few days they cause mould to 
settle around the necks of the plants; this mould if not removed 
before it penetrates under the outer covering of the stems de- 
stroys the plants altogether. It is of the utmost importance to 
destroy green fly on Carnations, Picotees, and Auriculas.— 
J. Doveuas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


James Dickson & Sons, Newton Nurseries, Chester—Cata- 
logue of Forest Trees, Shrubs, Hvergreens, &c. 
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Francis ’& Arthur Dickson & Sons, ‘‘Upton” Nurseries, 
Chester.— Catalogue of Forest and Ornamental Trees, &c. 

Robertson & Galloway, 157, Ingram Street, Glasgow.—Cata- 
logue of Choice Gladioli, and List of Roses. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SxoreEranies will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


NEWOASTLE-UPON-TYNE. March 21st and 22nd, 1877. Messrs. J. H. French, 
Benwell House, and J. Taylor, Rye Hill, Hon. Secs. 
IsLE OF THANET. August 30th. Mr. 0. D. Smith, Hon. Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘The Publisher.’’ Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


Books (Lady C.).—Robinson’s “ Alpine Flowers for English Gardens.” 


Primvtas (Mrs. Gillum).—Apply to any of the florists who advertise in 
our columns. Amateurs do not like being troubled. 


Lemon TREE UNHEALTHY (H. F G.).—What you call scabs are scale 
insects (Coccus hesperidum). Treat them as directed in our number 816. 


DenpRoBIUMS (R. S.).—D. Falconeri, D. Parishii, D. speciosum, and 
D. Wardianum aro evergreen or very nearly so; the difference between ever- 
green and deciduous depending in a measure upon the ripening of the 
growths. 


HorvticunttursL Directory (Idem).—Corrections should be made at orice 
to the Editor at this office, which has been repeatedly announced in our ad- 
vertising columns. No authority beyond that of a gardener is necessary. 


Forcing Lity oF THE VALLEY (Z. D. Lyon).—If you require Lilies of 
the Valley early, the crowns are best forced in bottom heat. A bed of leaves 
about 3 feet high is usually required, and in this the pots are placed, covering 
with about 6 inches of dry loose leaves. It is much better if a frame and 
lights be placed upon the leaves, which throw off rains and maintain a 
more equable temperature; besides, it may be necessary in severe weather to 
line the sides of the frame and bed should the heat decline, which ought 
not to be less than 75°, nor exceed 90°. When the flowers have grown 
4 to 6 inches above the pots, the covering should be removed, and the plants 
be placed in a light position in a stove, where they expand and attain colour. 
We have sean them successfully forced by placing a rough frame of boards 
around the pots, and over that some boards so as to form a cover, leaving 6 to 
8 inches of space from the surface of the pots to the boards, covering with 
leaves or litter about a foot to 15 inches deep, removing the Lilies to a warm 
house when the flower spikes were 6 inches long. 

EXHIBITING CHRYSANTHEMUMS (Whitehaven).—The blooms sent do not 
belong to .the large-flowering section, and they are only admissible for ex- 
hibiting in the classes for Pompons. The Ixora sent did not arrive in a fresh 
state, but it appears to be I. Williamsii, one of the best of the Ixoras. 


LAPAGERIA RUBRA (Amatewr).—Lapageria rosea is a native of Chili, 
L. rubra being only a higher-coloured form of L. rosea, which originated in 
this country. 


Reporrine DirnapenrAs (Idem).—They require to be repotted annually, 
removing most of the soil from the roots—all that comes away freely without 
injuring them. - 

CHARCOAL AND £00T FoR FLOWER BeEps (Epsilon).—Crushed charcoal is 
good for flower beds. You may apply it at the rate of a bushel to 30 square 
yards. Soot is a first-rate manure, and may be applied at the rate of one 
peck to 30 square yards. It is best applied {in spring prior to planting, 
pointing it in lightly with a fork, or it may be applied as a top-dressing after 
planting. 

Storrnc Satsary (F. W. B.).—We have this little-esteemed but very 
delicious vegetable up to June by taking it up now, cutting off the tops 
about half an inch above the crown and storing in moist sand in a cool shed. 
If you do not require it until April you may leave it in the ground until that 
time, but we think the quality of that stored is better than that left in the 
ground, especially for late use. 


Maxine Porry (W. Ruj’).—It is more economical to purchase than to 
make putty by hand. It is made by adding linseed oil to whiting in the pro- 
portion necessary to form it into a dough-like consistence, taking care to 
have the whole thoroughly kneaded, so as to be soft and pliant without stick- 
ingtothe hand. You will require about 56 lbs. of putty, but the quantity 
will depend in a great measure upon the size of the squares of glass, and the 
rebate in the rafters and cashes for receiving it. 


HoTsED OVER FLUE (ZIdem).—You will need to place some rubble upon the 
flue, rather rough at bottom and finer upwards, the depth of rubble being 
about 9 inches, and upon this you will need about 6 inches of plunging 
material, as cocoa refuse, and another 6 or 8 inches’ space for the cuttings. 

R&vE: D'OR Rose! Rus in Urbe).—We fear the situation under the verandah 
will be too dark and dry ; but as you say the plant is very healthy we should 
give it another chance, not pruning, but merely thinning out the shoots if 
too crowded, training them in their fulllength. The strong current year’s 
shoots of this Rose do not usually produce flowers, however, until the second 
year. The Euonymus, of which you sent a leaf, is, we think EK. fimbriatus. 


CuLtTuRE cr Mimunuses (4 Reader).—We presume you intend to grow 
them in a greenhouse. We also presume that you have plants—seedlings or 


cuttings, which should be kept over the winter in a cool airy part of the 
greenhouse, keeping them moist. Early in March they should have 7-inch 
pot3, well drained, for though the Mimulus delights in moisture it does not 
thrive when the soil is soddened and sour. Cuttings may be taken in March, 
which strike readily in gentle heat, keeping moist and shading from sun 
untilrooted. They should be put into small pots at first, and shifted into 
larger as they advance, giving the blooming pots in May. In June and on- 
wards they will flower finely. They require a position near the glass and 
abundant supplies of water, never allowing the leaves to flag, and when in 
flower the plants should be shaded from hot sun. A compost of one half of 
turfy loam, and the other half formed of equal parts leaf soil and dry cow 
dung, the whole well mixed tcgether, is suitable. 


Porrinc ACHIMENES (Idem).—The tubers may be started at any time 
from February up to June. They require a compost of equal parts of peat, 
leaf soil, and turfy loam, and a temperature of 65° to 75°. The plants will 
appear in about ten days or less if the soil is kept moist. 


Sowinc SrEps (Idem).—Seeds of Carnations, Centaurea candidissima, 
Echeverias, Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, Acacias, and Cannas may be sown any 
time after the middle of February in a hotbed. 

BrEGoNIAS AND GLoxrnrAs (Idem).—They will succeed in a temperature of 
45° to 55°, but will require to be started in heat in spring. A few of the best 
Begonias are Chelsoni, Model, Vesuvius, Stella, Sedeni, Acme, Boliviensis, and 
Pearcei of the tuberous section; and insignis, Saundersiana, Weltoniensis, 
and parviflora of the herbaceous class. Gloxinias.—Erect flowers : Duchess of 
Edinburgh, Sir Stafford Northcote, Benjamin Disraeli, Fanny Wilder, Purple 
Prince, Sunshine, Grand Monarch, Madame Courant, John Gray, Brilliant, 
National, and Triomphe des Gloxinias, Drooping flowers.—The Sultan, 
Duchess of Teck, Gamos, Sir John Lubbock, Miss H. de Rothschild, Patrie, 
Hora, Derby, Alsace, Madame Patti, Etna, Madame de Smet, and Hon. Mrs. 

orke. 

DRAINING SMALL GARDEN (Delta).—It is quite as important to drain a 
small garden as a large field, but whether it be necessary to do so depends 
upon the presence of water lodging in the subsoil or not. If the garden be 
wet wo should haye a drain up the centre of 8-inch drain tiles laid 8 feet 
6 inches or 4 feet deep, and baying a proper fall and outlet. If you drain 
crosswise the drains must not be more than 18 feet apart. 


CANTERBURY BELLS (N. C.).—Plant them out at once in light moderately 
rich soil in an open situation, but sheltered. The plants being small we 
should not allow them more than 6 inches’ distance apart every way, other- 
wise they require a foot distance apart. They grow from 18 to 24 inches 
high, and flower from May to July. 


SELEcT VroLets (Weston).—The six best Violets are—singles: Victoria 
Regina, White Czar, and Devoniensis.. Doubles: Neapolitan, Odorata pen- 
dula (New York variety of Neapolitan), Marie Louise, and Queen of Violets. 
If only six are wanted omit the Neapolitan. Prince Consort is the finest of 
all single Violets, but it is not yet in commerce. 


CarysANTHEMUMS (W. B. H.).—Chrysanthemums are included in our 
pamphlet on ‘Florists’ Flowers,” post free 4$d. Detailed cultural notes 
from successful growers will shortly appear in our columns. 


Funcus 1n VINE BorpER (Subscriber).—We presume that the fungus is 
to be found in the border in patches. In that case the most effectual remedy 
is to remove all the soil containing the spawn, and dust quicklime thickly 
oyer the space from which it has been removed, replacing with fresh soil. 


MANAGEMENT OF Pot Vines (A Constant Reader).— Vines which have 
been cropped heavily do not succeed well the following season. It would not 
be safe to shake the soil from the roots to repot them. We advise you to 
surface-dress with rich soil those in 16-inch pots, and repot the two in 8 inch 
pots, without disturbing the roots much, into 11-inch pots. 

PLANTS FoR AQguarium (Idem).—Equisetum fluviatile, Aponogeton dis- 
tachyon; Nymphmas nitida, minor, and odorata; Potamogeton nutans, Nu« 
phar pumila, Stratiotes aloides, Menyanthes trifoliata, Richardia «thiopica, 
and Myriophy!lum spicatum. 

DwarF Prum TREES BARREN (Ignoramus)—You do not say whether 
your trees produce blossoms. If they do, it would seem that the varieties 
are too tender to withstand the effects of the spring frosts. Reine Claude 
de Bayay and Prince Englebert are the only sorts in your list which we 
have tried as pyramids. We never could induce taem to bear when they 
were removed biennially. We advise you to leave off lifting the trees. The 
sorts we grow as pyramids are mostly kitchen Plums, aud they bear enor- 
mously—namely, Mitchelson’s, Prince of Wales, Victoria, Pond’s Seedling, 
Diamond, Orleans, Goliath, Rivers’ Prolific, and Prince Englebert. All the 
finer sorts are grown on walls or in the orchard house. You will find all the 
necessary instructions for the culture of bush and pyramid trees in “' Doings 
of the Week.” f 


TREATMENT OF DENDROBIUMS (Ashbury).—Remoye the pseudobulbs that 
form on the old growths as soon as a few roots are formed at their bases. The 
best time to repot Orchids is when they begin to make roots. ‘The Orchid- 
Grower’s Manual” will answer your purpose, price 2s. 74d. post free from our 
office. 

WINTERING Cactus (Lady Subscriber).—Taey would do in your granary 
with zonal Pelargoniums. The Cactuses would not require any water during 
the winter months, and frost must be kept from the plants. 


Porting Litrum avratum (Idem).—You must not remove any Jive roots 
from the base of the bulbs, but remove the flower stalks with all the roots 
attached to them. It is quite time the bulbs were repotted. 


Marécuat New Rose Unneattuy (J. A. P.).—We fail to observe any 
disease on the leaves sent. They are probably dying off in the ordinary 
course of nature at this season. If the roots are healthy we think the plant 
will start well next year. 


TEMPERATURE OF INTERMEDIATE Houss (S. H. C.).—Daring winter from 
50° to 55°, it may even fall below 50°in cold weather. In summer no artificial 
heat is needed, and the temperature will rise according to the weather. 


CarpoLic DRESSING FoR PeAs—Mr. Douglas, in reply to Mr. R. Foster 
says that this dressing does prevent mice from eating the Peas after they are 
sown. It is termed ‘King’s Patent Carbolic Dressing,” and should be adyer- 
tised. We intend to try it on the seed Wheat, to prevent the attacks of rooks. 


CovERING VINE Borper (J. 7, T.).—You would not err in covering the 
border as you propose, but in the absence of data as to condition of the 
border and Vines, and as to the time that Grapes.are required, we are unable 
to give you definite advice as to the best mode of procedure. 
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KitcHeN Apptes (ZL. T. K.).—It is always advisable to note the sorts 
which flourish and yield best in a giver district, for Apples seem to have 
local proclivities; for instance, in some districts the Hawthornden will not 
thrive, while in others it is one of the most profitable. Meswick Codlin is one 
of the most productive cf enlina-y Apples. Besuty of Kentis valuable, as also 
are Dumelow’s Seedling and the Gooseberry Apple. Blenheim Pippin forme 
a fine orchard tree, buf is somewhat slow in arriving at a free bearing state. 
You may plant any or all of these named as standards. 


Lites (Brixton).—The arrangement has not been published. 


Muscat Vine 1 Stove (¥. L. B.).—It would succeed, the cane being 
trained 15 to 16 inches from the glass. From January to March would bea 
gocd time to introduce the Vine. Venn’s Black Muscat and Muscat of Alex- 
andria are suitable, the latter being the finest of all Grapes. Anytime from 
Woyember to March in dry weather is a proper time to enlarge a Vine border, 
but November and March are preferable periods. 


Wrreixe CameELtrs Brooms (Idem).—You will need fine bouquet “ stem” 
wire, which may be hed of most florists, &c. The wire is carefully pushed 
through the flower under the petals about half aa inch sbove its base, and 
another wire is pushed through on the opposite side, and both so as to have 
equal lengths of wire projecting on each side of the flower, forming a cross. 
The wires are then brought together downward, and a spray or two of Adi- 
antum is placed around the flower, the wires are twisted, grasping the stems 
of the Adiantum, and form an artificial stem. The flowers require to be 
earefuily handled, for if bruised they will in a short time become discoloured. 
Except for placing in water when it is necessary to have natural stems, we do 
all ours in the above way, and so preserve the wood (that would otherwise be 
removed) for future growth. 


Apptyinc Liquip Manure (William J. Jervis)— Weak liquid manure 
applied to Rose trees, Sweet Williams, and Stocks, also Cabbages and Greens 
of all kinds when the ground is saturated with moisture, is calculated to 
make the soil too wet, sodden and sour. 


Satsary (Idem).—You are under a misteke as to the use of Salsafy. It is 
the roots that are edible, and not the tops orsprouts. The roots should be 
freed from fibres, washed clean, and boiled until tender, then have the outer 
skin peeled off, serving with melted butter. 


Late Prom (Idem).—The Plum you describe is a kind of Bullace, we | 


think the Royal Bullace, valuable for its lateness. There are other late 
culinary Plums very much better, as Coe’s Late Rei and Wyedale, a late form 
of Winesour, and grown extensively in the north. 

Gruss (C.S., Bath).—They are not the Phylloxera, but the laryz of some 
Saw-fiy. A little gas lime mixed with the soil is the best remedy. 

VIOLETS (Mf. Hamilion).—The leaves indicate excess of warmth and de- 
ficient light and ventilation. They are weak and spindly. 

Kerr as Manure (E. L., Whitby).—It is an excellent manure for Aspara- 
gus, Scakale, and Beet. Kelp is only burnt seaweed, and we always applied 
this unburned. 


Gas-HEsTING (EZ. B.).—In our number 341 are drawings and directions 
relative to various stoves. 


Guszinc.—If “D. P. B.” will send his name and address to Mr. Thomas 
Hardcastle, yaluer, Boroughbridge, Yorks, he can be furnished with par- 
sales from practical experience of glazing with lapless squares and no 
putty. 

Sixx Cocoon Liquor (D. P. Bell).—I£ it has the beneficial properties you 
menticn, the manufacturers should advertise it. 

_ Name or Grass (W. W. E. W.).—It is the Soft brown Sedge, or Carex 
intermedia, and is, as you say, very ornamental on the margin of water. 

Nantes oF Prants (Jvis).—No one ean name Conifers from sprigs; cones 


should aceompeny the leaves. (IW. F.).—Florists’ yarieties, and from mere 
leayes, we cannot name plants. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON QHRONIOLE, 


LES BASSES-COURS D’ANGLETERRE. 
Cusprer XI.—FALKONERS, EDENBRIDGE. 


We knew, of course, that Mrs. Christy was a most enthusiastic 
fancier, and has spared no sum to precure a yard of Buff 
Cochins as good as possible, buf we were not prepared for any 
building so elaborate as we found upon her premises. We can 
only say, that all other establishments which we have had the 
pleasure of seeing are mere trifles to this in minute and elaborate 
arrangements. It is not a large place, but at every step we took 
We saw something new and out-of-the-way. At the back of the 
house are an orchard and a paddock enclosed with wire fencing, 
and on the left-hand side is a long row of houses with gras3 runs 
in front of them; beyond this are some portable houses in en- 
closed yards, and then farth=ron stillare some good open fields. 
It was, however, with the range of houses that we were 60 taken, 
for nothing possibly could be more perfect or more suitable for 
prize birds. We will endeavour to describe them. 

They ere a long range of red brick houses under one roof. At 
the back of them there is a passage from which every bird in 
each run can be inspected, and in front of each house is a gravel 
and @ grass ran, from which e door can be opened at pleasure to 
let the inmates walk into the orchard or paddock beyond. This 
may seem all commonplace enough, and to much resemble many 
yards formed on the same principle; but it was the unigne 
arrangement, the wonderful brightness of everything, and the 
perfect cleanliness which made the houses so very noticeable. 
The first partition in the long range of buildings was the poultry 
room, where were staged on shelves a set of japanned canisters, 
on which were painted the names of the various contents—hemp 
seed, grits, spice, Dear’s food, roup pills, condition powders, and 
meny more suck condiments ; below them were the corn bins, in 


which we found every conceivable variety of grain, dari, buck- 
wheat, &c. On the floor were rugs and mats, and there were 
two chairs and tables, so that Mrs. Christy could have a 
“kettledrum” there on any winter afternoon as well as she 
could in her own boudoir. In the passage behind the pens we 
saw stores with polished fireirons, and the grates blackleaded 
to @ perfect pitch. This corridor was lit with gas-burners, 
which had cut-glass globes. The pens were littered with clean 
wheaten straw, and had the names of their inmates painted on 
plates over the top like we should expect to find in model stables. 
The feeding pans and drinking vessels were as clean a3 new, and 
the grass outside closely mown and planted with ornamental 
shrubs. This is but a faint description of the wonderful order and 
cleanliness we found, and we have only t2 add that neither Mrs. 
Christy nor her poultry-man had the smallest idea we were in 
the neighbourhood, so the place had not been furbished and 
polished up unnaturally for the sake of the ‘‘ Basse-Cour.” 

Now 2a few words as to the inmates. Buff Cochins every- 
where—in the runs, orchard, paddock; ‘docks of pullets, droves 
of cockerels, hens, adult cocks, and ccckerels penned in numbers 
of four or five. When we passed from the gardez door and first 
saw the pullets basking in the sun they looked like a long buff 
bank of flowers. We could hardly realise they were a mass of 
Cochins, but so they were, and a good lot too; of course some 
were @ little ticked in neck hackle or black in tail, but those 
were being rapidly sent to the higglers at 3s. or 4s. each, and 
only the elites would soon remgin. The cockerels seemed many 
of them more backward, buh we saw some good birds, and are 
pleased to have seen them since in the priza lists. Of the old 
hens one we were quite taken with, immense and well feathered, 
a “Tomlinson” we were told; if she only gets over the moult 
well she will be very valuable. . And then among the adult cocks 
we saw “ Kaiser IL,” son of Mr. W. A. Burnell’s champion ; 
and there was too “‘ Canterbury,” which we believe we saw 
second at the Palace among the old Baff cocks, a little hocked 
he was, but so honestly shown; and then there were in those 
polished wood loose boxes other celebrities and other cock:rels 
of 1875, which only wantzd a few weeks more to get them over 
the moult. We wers much struck by everything, and congratu- 
late Mrs. Christy on her manager who, single-handed, does 
everything down to keeping the turf edgings trim, and picking 
off the buds of the ‘‘ golden feather,’ which edged the path to 
the poultry-room door. peed 

We saw, too, somegood Sultans and a Cuckoo Sultan, which is 
a bird we had never seen before, bred too as if was from the 
Whites; but these are only looked upon as playthings and not 
as the real fancy. We could but think it a pity that Mrs. 
Christy did not keep another breed, she has such ample space, 
and the shade is so adapted for light or white-coloured birds. 
We hardly think that so far Mrs. Christy has had the success her 
birds deserve, but she has now thoroughly mastered the subject, 
and we would as socn allow her to select Buff Cochins for us as 
any other fancier; so those who are foolish enough to try end 
palm off bad stock upon her will find themselves worsted, but 
her birds are now so good and numerous that we shouldimagine 
that she will not need fresh blood for a long time to come, 

Falkoners is about a mile irom Edenbridge station on the 
South-Eastern Railway, and those who want to see a model 
establishment perfect in itself and scientifically managed cannot 
do better than obtain permission from Mrs. Christy to see her 
yards and runs, for they are places to be remembered and even 
to be marvelled at.—W. 


A MeeTING oF THE PouLTRY AND PIGEON Fanciers oF NorTH- 
UMBEBLAND 4ND DuRHam will be held on Friday, December Is, 
at two o’clock p.u., in the Closk room, Town Hall, Neweastle- 
on-Tyne (entrance the door below the show), to form an 
Association for the furtherance of their mutual interests. 


THE BIBMINGHAM CATTLE AND POULTRY 


SHOW. 


We have great pleasure in stating that the Exhibition of fat 
cattle, sheep, pigs, roots, corn, and poaltry in Bingley Hall on 
the 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, and 18th of December next, will be 
by far the largest ever held in that building. The principal in- 
crease will be in cattle, poultry, and Pigeons, and this must be 
very gratifying to the Council, as it shows they were guided by 
2 wiss policy in the changes which were made in the regulations 
for the current year. We refer especially to the fixing of the 
Show later than that of the Smithfield Club, and receiving 
stack which had been exhibited there; and also to the alterations 
in the poultry and Pigeon department, whereby non-members 
can exhibit upon payment of 8s. per pen. So far the innovations 
have been crowned with complete success, but it remains to bs 
seen whether the days fixed upon will be as advantageous as 
those of former years. The ingenuity of the Council and the 
Secretary (Mr. J. B. Lythall) have been taxed to the utmost to 
find accommodation for the large increase in the entries, and 
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the space usually allotted to the implement department has been 
materially encroached upon. Many of the schedules of imple- 
ment exhibitors have had to be returned to them, and the 
others have been confined to the smallest possible space. The 
following is the number of entries for the present year, together 
with a comparative statement of the four previous years :— 


1872." 1873. 1874 1875. 1876. 
Catia veptecticecsisjeiiels secs | 198) \.. 185)... ul52))5. 0219) ~. 204 
Sheep... Cl Bomens oo. CCS yee Ge iki) 
Pigs 68) Sey S60) sy 59s 41... 66 
Corn 58 .. Vion eat sioo ae} Bal 
Roots .. VS os Gua hO ieeeeyloaiats 
Poultry 1,996 .. 1,850 .. 2,102 .. 1,950 .. 2,082 
Pigeons 881... 491... 3875... 541 .. 669 

2,911 .. 2,925 .. 2,972 .. 2,927 .. 3,297 


—(Midland Counties Herald.) 


SWINDON POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Exhibition bas wonderfully increased in size and quality, 
and we can well believe that its able and energetic Committee 
have it in their power to make a great county show. The Show 
on November 24th and 25th was prettily arranged, and the Ex- 
hibition Hall was well lighted and lofty. The Secretary was 
unable to attend on the first day from a family bereavement, 
but he left an excellent substitute in his successor. 

Dorkings, Coloured, were wonderfally good, the first Peter- 
borough cock with a fine hen winning first and the second 
champion cup. Second and third also were good birds, the 
cockerel in the latter being excellent in shape. 8 (Salter) a very 
promising pair of chichens. Buff Cochins were of much merit, 
and the first-and-cup hen were very superior. The second-prize 
pen contained a good cockerel. In the next class old Partridges 
won first, the hen very good; capital Whites second, and Whites 
again third, an adult hen and a cockerel. In Dark Brahmas 
we much admired the first hen, she was good all round; while 
second went to good birds too, the hen prettily marked and well 
feathered. Lights were good, chickens of fine quality being 
first. The Minorcas we did not think so much of. Whites won* 
first. Spanish were a fair lot, a cockerel with a good face and 
comb being first with a very, neat pullet. The Polands were 
very good, and by the instrumentality of Mr. Burrell two classes 
had been given them. They mustered a score of pens, in which 
all colours were represented. Golds were first and Blacks second 
in both classes, while the thirds went in adults to Blacks and in 
chickens to Golds. 80 (Hinton), very good Silvers, and 81 (Sil- 
vester), excellent Golds. 96 (Burrell), good Black chickens. 
Houdans were very good, the first well marked and large. 
109 (Pearce), good birds, especially in combs, but not crested 
enough. A dozen pens of Créves putin an appearance. A large 
pen of adults won first-and-cup. In the second pen we greatly 
admired the shape of the ben. Game were fair classes, the 
quantity exceeding quality. The first Brown Red cock had 
good carriage and was in fair colour. Second also a smart 
eockerel and pullet. In the next class Duckwings won first, the 
hen good in colour and showy. Hamburghs made very fair 
classes. We thonght the Golden-spangled and the Golden-pen- 
cilled the best. The latter class was particularly good in its 
winners. Leghorns did not muster very strongly, but the three 
prize pens of Browns were very good, and we noticed a general 
improvement in ears and carriage of tails. White Leghorns 
were not very grand. It seems difficult to get colour in body 
feather and ears at the same time. Game Bantams mustered 
thirty-five pens, but the winners only need comment. The 
first pen of Black Reds were very smart. In the Variety 
Bantam class Silver-laced wero first, and Blacks second and 
third. Mrs. Crook kad a fair pen of White-booted, but out of 
condition rather. The Variety class contained six pens, where 
Malays won the prizes; all cf good quality and feather. 257 (Burd) 
were entered as ‘‘ Longshins,” but they would have well passed 
for fair Black Cochins. i 

The Aylesbury Ducks and Rouens were both excellent, the 
latter, perhaps, more especially. Inthe Variety Duck class very 
good Hast Indians won first—in fact, as good a pen as we have 
seen foralong time. Geese and Turkeys both came well to the 
front. We noticed a very good pen of Whites of the latter 
breed in pen 425 (Surmon). 

Pigeons were very excellent, and Mr. Jones made a good 
selection for his awards. He gave the cup for best pen to Mr. 
Baker’s Carrier cock, and the cup for seccnd beet to Mr. Salter’s 
beautiful Silver English Owl. The Fantails were good, and so 
were the Turbits; in the latter class a bird of deep black colour 
won. Dragoons made two strong classes—namely, twenty-five 
Blue or Silvers, and thirty cf any other variety. Mr. Woods 
sent his cargo from Mansfield and secured many prizes, but Mr. 
Lush hed his Whits in a good third in its class. Magpies were 
a pleasing class between the two Oxford fanciers, and the 
“Higrove” one came off the best, the prizes going to a Black, a 
Yellow, and a red, all in good feather and condition.. Jacobins 
made a large class of good quality, but the prizes went to Mr. 


Baker, and others had only to be “highly condemned,” but 
among them Mr. Maynard’s Red was a beautiful bird, good in 
colour and chain. In the Variety class a capital Trumpeter of 
the so-called new type won first. Mr. P. H. Jones judged the 
Pigeons, while Mr. John Martin awarded the poultry prizes, 
giving much satisfaction to all present, and using that precision 
which so marks his awards. We give the prize list below. 


POULTRY.—Dorxinas.—l, A. Darby. 2, Mrs. Allsopp. 8, W. Wallis, jan* 
Cocnins.—Buff or Cinnamon.—1, H. Tomlinson. 2,A. Darby. 8,Mrs. Allsopp* 
vhe, Mrs. A. Tindall. Any other variety.—1 and 2, Mrs. A. Tindall. 8, Rev* 
R.S.S. Woodgate. Braumas.—Dark.—l. Newnham & Manby. 2, E. Pritchard* 
8, Morris & Cameron. Cottagers.—2, E. Watts. Light.—1,T.A.Dean. 2, Mrs- 
A. Tindal. 8,A.Ive. Cottagers.—l, W. Chivers. 2.and8. J. Lee. Minorcas* 
—1, H. Elston. 2 and 3, J. G. Rowe. SpanisH.—l, J. W. Holden. 2, Mrs: 
Allsopp. 8,J.Baker. Cottagers.—l,T. Osman. 2,H. Wallis. PoLanps.—l, E: 
Burrell, 2, A. Darby. 8, T. Norwood. vhe, J. Hinton, A. & W. H. Silvester. 
Chickens.—1, A. & W. H. Silvester. 2, T. Norwood. 8 and vhc, E. Burrell. 
Hovupans.—1, Mrs. F. St.John. 2,8. W. Thomas. 8, B. J. Blair. Cottagers.— 
1 and 2, J. Watts. Creve-Ca@urs.—l and Cup, S. A. Vickery. 2 and 8, F. 
Burrell. vhe, M. H. Sturt. Cottagers—1, F..W. Wilkins. 2, J. T. Jarman. 
Game.—Black-breasted Red.—l, Rey. A. Cruwys. 2, F.Warde. 3, E. Woodford. 
Cottagers.—l and 2,J.T. Mew. Brown-breasted Red.1 and 2,F. Warde. 8, R. 
Swift. Any other variety —1,J. T. Browne. 2, A. Stradling. 8, E. Winwood. 
Hamevureus.—Golden-spangled.—l, C. May. 2, J. Calcutt. 8,1. Pope. Cottagers. 
—1,A. Simpson. Silver-spangled.—l, T. Pope. 2,F. Edwards. 8,T. Patterson. 
Cottagers.—1,T. Patterson. 2,3. Taylor. Golden-pencilled.—i, 'T. K. Castell. 
2,A.Livings. 8, O. E. Cresswell. Cottagers.—8, 1. Pope. Silver-pencilled.— 
1, Dr. E. Snell. 2, J. Orledge. 8, R. Waugh. Any other variety.—l, G. H. 
Massey. 2, J. W. Kelleway. 8, Stott & Booth. Cottagers—l, W. Chapman. 
2. T. B. Watson, Lrcuorns.—Brown.—l, F. L. Green. 2 and 3, A. Kitchen. 
White.—1, E. C. Seaman. 2, Mrs. W. P. Hughes. 8, E Dell. Bantams.— 
Game.—l, W. Adams. 2, R. Swift. 8, Winwood. Cottagers.—1. J. Forward. 
2, J. Merrett. Any other variety.—1, G. Holloway, jun. 2, K.H.Ashton. 3, F.C. 
Davis. ANY OTHER DISTINCT VARIETY.—l, R. Moore. 2,J. Hinton, SELLING 
CvassEs.—Cocks.—Price not to exceed £1 10s. —1, Miss J. Milward.- 2, Morris 
and Cameron. 8, F. Glanville. Cottagers.—1, 2, and 8, W. Phillips. Hens.— 
Price not to exceed £2.—1, F. Glanville. 2, W. E. Smith. 8, H. Haddrell. 
Cottagers.—l, A. Shepherd. 2, T. Latter. Cocks.—Price not to exceed £3.— 
1,W.E.Smith. 2,S. Walton. 8,J. Hinton. Hens,—Price not to exceed £4.— 
1, Mrs. Allsopp. 2, Capt. F. G, Coleridge. 8. Miss J. Milward. Cottagers— 
, 2, and 8, J. Lee. Dooxs.—Aylesbury.—l, Mrs. A. Tindall. 2, Dr. E. Snell. 
, S. R. Harris. Cottagers.—8, J. Rees. Rowen.—l, Dr. E. Snell. 2,8. Salter. 
8, Mrs. H. J. Bailey. Cottagers —1, T. Osman. Any other variety.—i, G.S. 
Sainsbury. 2 and 8, A. & W. H. Silvester. Cotitagers.—l, J. Haines. GEEsE.— 
1, J. Shackleton. 2, Mrs. H. J. Bailey. 8, Dr. E.Snell. Cottagers.—1, W. Smith. 
Turkeys.—l, Mrs. H.J. Bailey. 2,1. Warde. 8, Rev. E. Withington. 

PIGEONS.—Carriers.—Cock.—1 and 2, J. Baker. 8S. Harding. vhe, H.M 
Maynard. Cottage7s.—l, A. Simpson. 2, F. Rosier. 8,E.Jones. Hen.—l and 
2, E. Burton. 8, H.M. Maynard. Cottagers—1,F.S. Dean. 2, E.Jones. 8, A. 
Simpson. TumpBuers.—Short-faced.—l, 2, and 8, J. Baker. Cottagers.—2, C. 
Saunders. Any other variety—l, J. Baker. 2, C. Saunders. 8, J. Aston. 
Cottagers.—1, J. Wood. 2and3,T.B. Watson. Pourres.—l,2,and8, J. Baker. 
vhe, A. P. Byford. DRraGoons.—Blue or Silver.—l. W. G. Flanagan. 2 and 8, 
R. Woods. Cottagers.—i, W. Phillips. 2, W. Affleck. 8, F. S. Dean. Any 
other variety.—1 and 2, R. Woods. 8,J. Lush, jun. Cottagers.—_l1 and 8, E. Sadler. 
2.J.Ireland. Owxs.—lnglish.—l and 2, S. Salter. 8,J. Salter. vhe,J. Barnes. 
Foreign.—l, J.J. Sparrow. 2and3, J. Baker. vhe,{. Chambers. TuRBITS.— 
landi2,S. Salter. 8,G. Webster. Cottagevs —1,2, and 8,A.Simpson. BARBS. 
—1, H. Yardley. 2and3,H.M. Maynard. vhe,J. Baker. Jaconrns.—l, 2, and 
8,J. Baker. Fanrarus.—l and2, H.M. Maynard. 8, J. F. Loversidge. Mac- 
Pres—l and 2, S. Salter. 8, F. P. Bulley. vhc, F. P. Bolley, S. Salter. 
Cottagers.—2, E. Jones. ANTWERPS.—Short-faced.—l, J. Kendrick, jun. 2, G. 
Colson. 8,H. Yardley. vhe,J. Chandler. Cottagers.—l, J. E. Cottell. 2 and 
8, W. Hopkins, jun. Any other variety.—l, S. Salter. 2, R. Frost, jun. 8, J. 
Watts. Cottagers.—l, I’. Affleck. 2 and 8, B. W. Philips. Homine.—l and 2, 
J. L. Burgess. 8, H. Stanhope. Local Class.—1_ and 2, W. Phillips. Any 
OTHER VARIETY.—1, J. Baker. 2, H. Yardley. 8, F. P. Builey. Cottagers.—1 
and 8, F. Saunders. 2, E. J. Cole. SEnuinc Cxass.—Pairs.—Price not to 
exceed £1 10s.—1, J. Baker. 2and3,S. Salter. Cottagers—i, A. Simpson. 2,T. 
Patterson. 8,3. Wood. Price not to exceed £3.—1, C. Parson. 2, G. Packham. 
8, E. Burton. vhe, H. S. Hansford, S. Salter. Any Vartety.—Yowng Local 
Birds.—1, J. Sykes. 2, F. Affleck. 8 and 4, A, Simpson. 

CAGE BIRDS,—Canaries.—Belgians.—1 and Cup, Mrs. W. C. Drummond. 
2,H.T. Pratt. 8,C.J.salt. Norwich.—l,J.A.Sleep. 2,C.J.Salt. 8, Mra. W. 
C.Drammond. Cottagers.—l and2, T.B. Watson. 8, T.E. Brittain, Yellow 
or Yellow-marked.—l, J. A. Sleep. 2, Miss S. Northcote. 8, C. J. Salt. 
Cottagers.—i, Mrs. Phillips. 2, E.Atcheriey. 8, T. B. Brittain. GoLDFINcH.— 
1,G. Bown. 2,J. Daniels. 8, J. Hopkins. Cottagers.—1 and 8, S. Cox. Any 
OTHER VARIETY.—1 and 8, Mrs. W. C. Drummond. 2,J.Johnson. Cottagers.— 
1, C. Hewitt. 2,E. Day. 8, W. Fisher. 

RABBITS.—Lops.—i, J.Cranch. 2, A. Archer. 8, C. King. vhe, B. Pepper. 
Cottagers.—1, E. Brittain. 2, J. Ireland. vhe, J. Ireland, T. Latter. Husta- 
Layan.—l, A. W. Whitehouse. 2and38,H.&. Gilbert. Cottogers.—l, J. Ireland. 
2, Master H. Smith. 8, Master A. Hartley. Sitver-Grey.—l, Hon. F. P. 
Bouverie. 2andvhc,F.J.R. Nunn. 8,J. Gardner. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, 
Mrs. L. Ainsworth. 2, H. Suggett. 8, Miss E. Tateson. vhc, R. Bright. 
H. Batten. Cottagers.—1, W. Cox. 2, H. Batten. 8, C. Reynolds. 

CATS.—TorToISESHELL.—1, Mrs. Scarman. 2, J. Duck. 8, Mrs. L. U. Gill. 
vhe, Master A.G Jones. Cottagers—1 and 2, Master A. G. Jones. 8, Miss A. 
Clack. Tapny.—l, E. Baxter. 2, Mrs. Turner. 38, R. Kitchin. vic, C. King, A. 
Phelps. Cottagers.—2, A. Simpson. 8, P. Hughes. Buack.—l, C. King. 2, H. 
Chapman. 8, 8. Bowker. LoNnG-HAIRED.—1 and Cup, T. Whiteman. 2, G. 
Owen. 8, Mrs. L. U. Gill. vhe, Mrs, H. Freke, Mrs. M. G. Sprague (2). 
Cottagers.—1, J. C. Rogers. 2, Mrs. Trindsr. 8, T. Morse. ANY OTHEE 
VARIETY OR CotouR.—l, J. Bott. 2,C. Chamber. 8,S. Hickman. Cottagers. 
—1,J.A.Stone. 2, W. Hatwell. 8, W. C. Pates. 


OM 


IPSWICH POULTRY AND PIGHON SHOW. 


Tarts was held on November 23rd in-the Corn Exchange. The 
birds were exhibited in wooden peas belonging to the Society, 
which rather obstructed the light. Straw was used for the 
bottom of the pens, which in one or two instances hid the feet 
ofa few duck-footed birds. The Judge was Mr. P. H. Jones of 
London. 

Dorkings (Coloured), cocks.—First and second good birds. 
No. 4 we think should have hada notice. Dorkings (hens, any 
colour).—First, second, and third well placed. Cochins (Cinna- 
mon or Buff), cocks.—First not, in our opinion, half as good as 
No. 29, which took second prize. Cochins, any other colour, 
properly placed. The firata grand bird, extremely well feathered. 
Cochins (bens, any colour).—First and second good. Brakmas 
(cocks, Dark).—First (No. 61) a gocd-coloured bird, but comb 
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twisted and large. No. 63 we preferred to any in the class. 
Brahmas (Light), cocks.—First, second, and third good birds, 
but we preferred No. 69 to the third. Brahmas (bens, any colour). 
—No. 82 (highly commended) we should have placed second if 
not first, but it is difficult to judge when Lights and Darks are 
mixed. Fenci.—Classes well filled for a local show. No. 92 
should have had a card. Game (cocks, any colour) a poor class. 
First not awarded; second a smart Duckwirg. Game (hens, 
any colour).—¥First bad colour, and fantailed; third superior. 
Hamburghs (Gold or Silver-pencilled), cocks.—First a smart 
bird, but black tail; second quite equal to first. No. 127 a good 
bird, and worthy of a card. Hamburghas (Gold or Silver-spangled), 
cocks.—First good, second Silver, lobes discoloured. No. 137 a 
fair bird. Hamburghs (Black, cocks) —We should have placed the 
second first, and first second, the latter having a good comb, and 
being a much morestylish bird. Hamburghs (hens, any colour). 
—First a splendid bird in good condition, but we should have 
preferred the highly commended (No. 162) to either the second 
or third. 

Ducks and Drakes Aylesbury or Rouen).—First a good pen. 
Selling class (cocks or drakes).—First a good bird; could have 
taken a prize in the open clais. Selling class (hens or Ducke). 
—First only eecond-rate ; second not worthy a card; third best 
in the class. = 

Game Bantams (cocks).—First a good Black Red; second 
good, but out of condition. Bantams (Black cr White) a poor 
class. Bantams (hens, any variety).—First Silver Sebright; 
second Black Red, much better in the class; third Gold Sebright, 
bad tail. We would here mention the inconsistency of showing 
Game Bantams with Sebrights, &c. 

The Pigeons, though not numerous, were pretty good; the 
winners, as a rule, very fair birds. 

POULTRY.—Dorxmes.—Colowred.—Cocks.—1 and 2, Henry Lingwood. 3, 
J. Everett. Any colowr.—Hens.—1, Rev. E. Bartrnm. 2 and 8, Henry Ling- 
wood. Cocuins.—Cinnamon or Buff.—Cocks —1, W. Smart. 2, Lady Gwydyr. 
3 and vhe, Henry Lingwood. Any other colowr.—Cocks.—1 and 2, Lady Gwydyr. 
3, G. B. C. Breeze. Any colour.—Hens.—1 avd 2, Lady Gwydyr. 8, G. B.C. 
Breeze. Braumas.—Dark.—Cocks.—1, G.S. Pearson. 2, Lady Gwydyr. 3, J. 
Levett. Light—Cocks.—l, S. Reid. 2, Lady Gwydyr. 3, H. Mitchell, Any 
colour.—Hens.—1, G. B. C. Breeze. 2,G. S. Pearson. 8,G. Burnell. FaENcH 
Fow.s.—Cocks.—1, Dr. E. Waller. 2, M.H. Start. 3, E. Burrell. Hens.—l, A. 
W. Darley. 2,E. Burrell. 8,M.H. Sturt. Game.—Cocks.—2,A.P. Byford. 3, 
A. W. Blood, Hens.—1 and 2, T. Docwra. 8, A. P. Byford. HamBurcus.— 
Gold or Silver-pencilled —Cocks.—1, W. K. Tickner. 2, H. R. Plattin. 3. T. 
Fenn. Gold or Silver-spangled.—Cocks.—1, W. K. Tickner. 2, H. R. Plattin. 
8, J. Everett. Black.—Cocks.—1, Nutman & Wright. 2, W. Clarke. 3, E. 


Elliott. Any colour.—Hens.—l, W. K 2, H.R. Plattin. 8, W. Clarke. 


. K, Tickner, 
Ducks.—Aylesbury or Rowen.—l, Mrs. C. Burners. 2and 8,J. Everett. <Any 


other variety.—1, Duchess of Hamilton. 2, T. Docwra. 8, W.. R. Pratt. 
SELLING CuassEs.—Any variety except Bantams.—Cocks or Drakes.—l, S. 


Levett. 2,J. Everett. 3, Mrs. C. Berners. Hens or Ducks.—l, W. Clarke. 2, 


S. Felgate. 8, Lady Gwydyr. Bantams.—l, W. Holmes. 2, L.C. Morrell. 8, 
Mrs. J. Longe. Banrams.—Game.—Cocks.—1 and 8, W. Jay. 2,F. Bennett. 3, 
W. Jay. Black or White.—Cocks.—1, L. C. Morrell. 2, H. J. Ludlow. Any 
variety.—Hens.—1 and 8, W.Holmes. 2, W. Jay. 
PIGEONS.—Carriers.—Single.—1 and vhe, H. M. Maynard. 2, H. Yardley. 
Pourers.—Single —1 and 2, A. P. Byford. Barss.—Single.—l, H. M. Maynard. 
2,H. Yardley. vhc, A. P. Byford. Fanrarns.—Single.—1 and 2, J. F, Lover- 


sidge. TaumMPETERS.—Single—l, F.Joy. 2, W.V.Longe. Dracoons.—Single. 


—land2,W. Smith. Antwerps.—Single.—1,H. W. Weaving. 2, S. Birchenall. 
ANY OTHER VarretTy.—Single.—l, H. Yardley. 2,T. Fenn. SELLING CLASSES. 
—Price not to exceed 40s —Pair.—l, J. R. Bailey. 2, A. P. Byford. vhe, F. 
Green. Price not to exceed3:s.—Single—1, T. Roper. 2, A. P. Byford, 


CHIPPENHAM POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts annual Wiltshire gathering was held on the 24th inst., 
and was a success as far as regards visitors, though the entries 
were small. This, probably, is to be accounted for by the fact 
that Swindon, only a little way off, also had its poultry show on 
the same day, where the classification was better and the prizes 
more liberal. We were sorry to find only three pens of Dorkings 
at Chippenham, but the first-prize pen contained a pair of good- 
coloured birds, and which would not have disgraced any show. 
Cochins were better represented, a good pen of Partridge 
chickens coming in for premier honours, and almost equally 
good adult Whites second. In Brahmas a fair pen of Darks 
were first and Lights second, the latter in good condition and 
large. Polands again made a small class, but the first and 
second Silvers were very good and well crested. They were 
entered at very low prices, and afforded a good bargain to any 
of the many yeomen’s wives who were there, and who might be 
taken with the “fever.” Game were excellent—far above the 
average of local shows, the winning birds being well shown and 
of much merit. Game Bantams, too, were good, and the 
Winning cockerel was very smart io head and carriage. There 
were only two pens of Spanish ; the Bristol pair were an even 
pair of birds allround. The Variety Bantam class was interest- 
ing, and the Blacks were very good indeed. The Variety class 
was a large one and the quality excellent. A very good pen of 
Malays came in firat. They were in hard feather and well stand- 
ingin their pens. We noticed, too,a good penof Silkies. Cross- 
breeds had a class, but it was not well responded te, and only 
five pens appeared. The Geese and Turkeys wera very good, 
the first-prize pen of the former being as good as we have seen 
for a long time. Rouen Ducks were capital, and so were Ayles- 
burys. The latter first-prize pen were good in bills, but not very 
large. In the Variety Duck class a lustrous pen of East Indians 


took first, and a pair nearly a3 good belonging to the same owner 
second. A sweepstake for the best Game cock finished the 
catalogue, where the Society added 20s. to the entratce fees, and 
the whole was to be divided into three prizes. Only three pens 
were entered, but the winner was a good Red, stylish in shapo 
with fine carriage. We give the awirds below. Mr. Hewitt 
judged, and we believe all approved of his awards. 
POULTRY.—Dorsrncs.—l, Miss J. Milward. 2,G. Hanks. SpanisH —l, Mrs. 
Tonkin. 2, EB. Winwood. Game.—Black-breasted and other Reds.—1, F. Warde. 
2, W. H. Stage. Any other variety.—l and 2, Baily. CocHins.—1l. H. 
Haddrell. 2, Mrs. J. T. Holmes. Branmas.—l, Morris & Cameron. 2, Mrs. 
J.T. Holmes. Haupurcus.—Gold or Silver-pencilled._1, H. H. Thompson. 


Bantams.—Game.—l, E. C. 
2, Mrs. J. T. Holmes. 


Cross BreEps.—l, Rev. N. Ridley. 2,J.S. Magga. 

2and vie, Mrs. G. B. Elliott. Grrse.—l, G, Hanks. 2,A.M Murphy. Ducks. 

—Rouen.—l, F. Warde. 2, Miss I. Fennell, Aylesbury.—l, J. Lewis. 2, W-. 

Kent. Any other variety.—1 and 2, G. S. Saiisbury. vhc, W. R. Rootes. 

SWE BE eee FOR THE Best Game Cock.—l and 3, W, H. Stagg. 2, J. T. 
rowne. 


PIGHON COTE. 


Tue front of the Pigeon room, or cote, should have a south- 
west aspect; and if a room be selected for the purpose, it is usual 
to break a hole in the roof of the building for the passage of the 
Pigeons, which can bs closed at convenience. A platform is 
laid by a carpenter at the entrance for the Pigeons to alight and 
perch upon, with some kind of defence against strange cats, 
which will so often depopulate a whole dovehouse. 

The platform should be painted whits, and renewed as the 
paint wears off, white being a favourite colour with Pigeons, and 
also most conspicuous as a mark to enable them to find their 
home. The boxes also should be so coloured and renewed as | 
necessary, for which purpose lime and water will be sufficient. 
Cleanliness is one of the first and most important considerations ; 
the want of it in a dovecote will soon render the place a nuisance 
not to be approached, and the birds both old and young will be 
so covered with vermin, and besmeared with their own excre- 
ment, that they can enjoy no health or comfort, and mortality 
is often so induced. Oars were cleaned daily, thoroughly once 
a week; a tub standing at hand for the reception of the dung, 
the floor covered with sifted gravel, often renewed. 

Pigeons are exceedingly fond of water, and, having a prescience 
of rain, will wait its coming until late in the evening, upon the 
house-top, spreading their wings to receive the refreshing shower. 
When they are con fined in a room they should be allowed a wide 
pan of water, to be often renewed as a bath, which cools, refreshes, 
and assists them to keep their bodies clear of vermin. In the 
attendance upon Pigeons caution is necessary with respect to 
their fighting, to which they are more prone than might be ex- 
pected, often to the destruction of eggs or young, or driving the 
weakest away. 

The common barrel dovecote needs no description, at the 
same time is adapted to every situation in which it is desirable 
to keep Pigeons for ordinary use. To return to the room or 
loft; the shelves should be placed sufficiently high for security 
against vermin, a small ladder being a necessary appendage. 

The usual breadth of the shelves is about 20.inches, with the 
allowance of 18 between shelf and shelf, which will be sufficient 
not to incommode the tallest Pigeons. : 

Partitions between the shelves may be fixed at the distance of 
about 3 feet, making a blind bya board nailed against the front 


| of each partition, whence there will be two nests in the compass 


of every 3 feet, so that the Pigeons will sit in privacy, and not 
liable fo be disturbed. Or a partition may be fixed between 
each nest—a good plan, which prevents the young from running 
to the hen sitting over fresh eggs, and perhaps occasionally to 
addle them; for when the young are about a fortnight or three 
weeks old, a good hen will leave them t2 the care of the cock 
and lay again. ; : : 

Some prefer breading holes entirely opsn in front, for the 
greater convenience in cleaning the nests; butit is from those 
that the squabs are likely to fall, hence a step of sufficient height 
is preferable. The tame Pigeon seldom taking the trouble to 
make a nest, it is better to give her one of hay, which prevents 
the eggs from rolling; or a straw basket, or unglazed earthen 
pan, may be placed in every nest, apportioned to the size of 
the Pigeons you breed. ’ 

A pan of 3 inches high, 8 inches over the top, and sloping to 
the bottom like a basin, will be of sufficient size for a Tumbler 
or a small Pigeon, whilst one of double those dimensions will be 
required for a large Runt. A brick should always be placed in 
contiguity to the pan, to enable the cock and hen to alight with 
greater safety upon the eggs. The Pigeon trap on the house- 
top is the well-known contrivance of those London rascals, who 
lie in wait, as has been said, to entrap the property of others. 
A trap of another description, and for a very different purpose, is 
sometimes used ; it is an area, on the outside of a building, for 
the purpose of confining in the air valuable breeds of Pigeons 
which cannot be trusted to flight. Some are erected to the ex- 
tent of 20 yards long and 10 yards wide, with shelves on every 
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side for the perching of the Pigeons; thus they are constantly 
exercised in the air, retiring at their pleasure to the room or 
loft within.—(American Fanciers’ Journal.) 


MOVEABLE versus FIXED COMBS. 


Your esteemed correspondent Mr. J. EH. Briscoe recently gave 
an interesting account of how he had reaped the large harvest 
of 144 lbs. finest super honey from one Stewarton colony this 
last season, and drew a comparison of the yield from such frame 
hive with moveable combs, to the fixity and heterogeneous con- 
tents of large straw skeps advocated by Mr. Pettigrew as the 
ne plus ultra for successful bee-keeping. The soundness of Mr. 
Briscoe’s hypothesis has been called in question by Mr. Petti- 
grew, who has repeatedly referred to me, and I desire to reply. 

I would premise at the outset that Mr. Pettigrew’s persistent 
efforts to dissever the usual sulphur-pit termination of the com- 
mon skep system is worthy of all praise. That gentleman says 
he has never condemned the Stewarton hive; possibly not, but 
what detracts much from the charm of his interesting com- 
munications is a tendency, if I may use the expression, of in- 
ferentially disparaging what he has had little or no experience 
of. The frame-hive question being a casein point. The large 
harvest of 1868 is probably what Mr. Pettigrew refers to as that 
of 1864, when in the former capital season I reaped, as detailed 
in this Journal at the time, from one Stewarton colony ten 
octagon supers weighing net somewhere close on 200 lbs. This 
season from two such old colonies and two prime swarms hived 
singly, and thanks to “ mobilism,” into empty-combed frames, 
I harvested first four, then nine, last eight, in all twenty-one 
octagon supers free from one cel! of pollen or yet brood. Theold 
colonies were quite independent of all that early summer feed- 
ing of which Mr. Pettigrew tried with his straw hives, and 
neither they nor yet the swarms had the slightest extraneous 
aid whatever in accomplishing their task, saving narrow strips 
of embossed wax sheets to ensure straight work and plenty of 
warmth. The last four supers I may add were not sealed-out ; 
and I subsequently regretted that, owing to the season coming 
on us all so much of a surprise, and much of the honey having 
been given away in presents, I cannot give the weights with so 
much exactness as did Mr. Briscoe, saving of what went to 
market, over 2 cwts. finest super honey. The best colony of 
1876 gave nine supers against the ten of 1868. 

It is maniféstly even more unfair to draw a comparison of the 
capital harvest of 86 lbs. obtained by Mr. Fox from a straw 
hive in Devonshire, and the 30 lbs. obtained by Mr. Briscoe 
with his Stewarton in Staffordshire in the poor season of 1875, 
as it is to contrast my harvest with that of the Carluke people, 
These figures speak as to district, not hives. Let the bee-masters 
with their hives change places, and see the different results. 
Rather put it as a rule-of-three question. Ifa straw skep yields 
86 lbs.in south Devon, what would a Stewarton colony there 
give? To fairly compare results, one hive with another, it is 
obvious they must occupy a common field. Mr. Pettigrew will 
say this is mere advocacy, he wants “‘ facts ;” I have pleasure in 
adducing them. 

In the same poor season of 1875 there stood in my apiary on 
stand No. 10, a swarm of the preceding year, hived in two 
7-inch Stewarton boxes, and side by side on No. 11 a swarm of 
the same year, located in a roomy straw skep, both possessing 
queens of 1874, each having an overflowing population, and 
being so well matched induced me to prevent No. 11 from 
swarming and test the two together as depriving hives. Both 
got full and began to build-out at the same time. The Stewarton 
was nadired with a 4-inch octagon eke, and supered as required ; 
the straw hive was heightened also with first, a 4-inch circular 
eke, and then another same depth. About the same time No. 10 
took to the supere. The only top I could get to sit conveniently 
on straw was a large Abingdon glass, and with a little frame 
guide comb induced the bees to take possession-at once, and 
Keeping it well covered-up with woollen, comb-building made 
rapid progress, and at the close of the season the harvest gleaned 
by the two was as follows :— 


No. 10. Stewarton .... 1 octagon super, gross 23} lbs 
” ” -1 ” ” i ” 
” ” . 1 ” ” AS ” 
” ” © 1 ” ” by ” 
4 7 ob 68 
No. il. Straw skep .... 1 Abingdon glass comb 
without stalk and not sealed-out.... 214 lbs. gross. 


LT expected the shortcoming of super honey from straw would 
be greatly made up by supposed greater weight in the skep, 
but just after removal of supers 1 chanced to receive a Visit 
from the Vice-President and then Secretary of the Caledonian 
Apiarian Society, and on showing them round my apiary pointed 
out the test hives, reporting the harvest as above, when it was 
proposed to estimate their then respective weights, and the 
former gentleman kindly undertook the duty, and to my surprise 


pronounced the straw hive light and in want of immediate feed- 
ing. He then turned his attention to the Stewarton colony, and 
drawing it along the board, in his endeavour to raise the heavy 
weight induced such a sortie from the triple entrance, the 
Italians using their stilettos with sufficient vigour to put us all 
to the right-about, and my good friend the President coming in 
for so terrible a share of the punishment, that should these 
lines catch his eye, I have no doubt he still preserves a lively 
recollection of my competitive hives. Mr. Pettigrew may say 
he advocates the swarming, not the dopriving, system. Would 
that have bettered the matter? Suppose No. 11 had throwna 
couple of swarms there would have been no honey at all harvested 
before even the accustomed autumnal feeding time came round. 
Such would have shared the fate of all swarms in our neighbour- 
hood, uncared for and been dead, so exceedingly bad was the 
season of 1875. 

When I perused Mr. Pettigrew’s statement to the following 
effect, “In Glasgow, whero most of the octagon boxes of comb 
from the Stewarton hives are sold, there is a demand for twenty 
times more run honey than there is forcomb. If Mr. Briscoe 
lived in the neighbourhood of Glasgow, the best market in the 
world for run honey, would he condemn the hives and system 
that helps greatly to meet the demand?” From passing fa- 
miliarity with the appearance of the Glasgow honey warehouses, 
I felt that that gentleman bad been most egregiously misin- 
formed; and as Mr. Briscoe had not the same opportunity, from 
nearness of residence felt it incumbent on me to collect afew 
“ facts.” 

My first visit was to one of the oldest honey warehouses. 
I found from the manager that when they had more of a mo- 
nopoly there, turnover would be about three hundred boxes of 
comb, against twenty to thirty pints of ran honey. Still they 
did a large trade in comb, a little in French run honey, Scotch 
run honey being little asked for. The next party called upon 
does a considerable wholesale as well as retail business. Hsti- 
mated his sales would be about two supers (38 lbs). comb against 
one pint (5 lbs.) of ran honey. He had paid the grower on an 
average for the last five years 1s. 6d. per 1b. for comb and 10d. 
for run honey. Ho did nothing in foreign. My third call 
elicited a capital sale for honeycomb; run honey they did little 
in, saving a few glass bottles finest comb run by themselves, 
west-end ladies being very fastidious about the cleanliness of 
run honey, preferring seeing it clear through glass. Tho fourth 
merchant told me the figures in the Journal should have been 
reversed, He sold a little run honey in families for colds, 
but for table use in Glasgow honeycomb was the correct thing. 
So much for statistics, which require no comment. No doubt 
“in the second city of the empire” a large quantity of run 
honey must of necessity find its way into other channels, such 
as the confectioners and drug stores; but I am informed the 
cheap foreign honey cask meets that demand. 

As Mr. Pettigrew very justly remarks, ‘‘It is an important 
question, and cannot be too fully discussed.” But as I have 
already encroached too much on valuable space with details, 
must defer till next week a more general view of the question 
at issue.—A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER, 


QUEEN BEES. 


Tue concluding paragraph in ‘'B. & W.’s” article of Novem- 
ber 16th, on the exchange of queens, where he says, ‘Tho two 
queens may have met, and the Italian proved herself the 
stronger,” leads me to pen these few lines to express a doubt 
whether such an occurrence is at all necessary, or even likely to 
occur, in order that the intruding queen should suffer the penalty 
of death. The more I learn about bses the more conviction 
forces itself on me, that many statements recorded and repeated 
again and again about them are fallacious. I do not accuse 
observers of wilfully deceiving, but some new or wonderful 
occurrence is*seen, or believed to be seen, when it is at once re- 
corded as a habit of the bee. Mrs. Tupper has said “ bees do 
nothing invariably ;”’ nothing could be more true, and sometimes 
they.do things which at the time are to us wholly unaccountable. 
To exchange a queen is acommon operation with me, and my 
experience is that, as a rule, to release one six or seven hours 
after caging would be found a most dangerous proceeding. 
Last month, when the weather was very cold and likely to con- 
tinue so, Lrisked the introduction of two-queens witkout any 
caging simply because I did not want the stocks chilled. The 
first stock, which had been queenless some time, killed their new 
sovereign ; the second, where I merely took out their own queen 
and dropped the other in her place, accepted her all right, and 
she lives still. Now, had my opinion been asked as to what 
would occur I should just have reversed the events. 

The introduction of a strange queen into a hive where one 
already reigns, I do not believe troubles the latter whatever. I 
have put in scores and find the result as follows:—The first bee 
which diecovers the intruder seizes her by the leg or wing and 
holds on, and then comes another and another until she is 
covered ; still the bees crowd on, holding to one another until a 
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solid ball as big as a bantam’s egg is formed, with the queen in 
the midst. A vigorous hissing is kept up, and so intent are the 
bees on their attack that the ball of bees may be taken up into 
the hand without any fear of stinging. Atthe Alexandra Palace 
Bee Show I several times caused the formation of such a bee 
ball, which was handed round among the spectators from hand 
to hand. I find the workers rarely sting a strange queen: they 
will keep her encased until she dies or their fury abates, and 
then release her. I have known one confined in this manner 
for a fortnight, when she died; it is certain they must at least 
sometimes feed the prisoner, for a queen will die of starvation 
in twelve hours. So eager are the bees to encase a new queen, 
that ifthe latter be held by the wings with the thumb and finger, 
the bees will gather there into a ball. I have said workers 
rarely sting a quesp, but they do sometimes. I have seen al- 
most the first bee that perceived her jump on her back and 
stirg her in an instant, when she would quickly die—not always, 
however, for twice have I seen a queen stung and the sting left 
in her, and yet no fatal result occurred. 

Remembering the old tale of how the reigning queen would 
seek out an intruder, some two or three years ago it occurred to 
me what an easy way it would be to extract the old queen from 
a skep to substitute a new one if I first caged the latter in the 
hive. I tried it several times, but in no instance did ever I find 
the old queen come to my bait. Several times when wishing to 
preserve 2 queen for afew days I have caged her in the midst 
of a populous hive, where she obtained food and warmth. I 
never found the reigning queen trouble herself, although the 
cage would be sure to be thickly covered with the excited workers. 


Iam also sceptical as to the invariableness of fighting to the. 


death between queens which meet. If we put two queens under 

@ wineglass, and watch the result, we see them seize each other, 

wrestle and fight like two gladiators, and sometimes one re- 

ceives a sting and dies, but more often they separate, again come 

together for another battle with still a negative result. This 

5 repeated until they get tired of fighting and let each other 
one. 

Twice this year I came across instances of two queens in a 
hive, but I do not think in either case they were both fertile. 
In the first instance, the old queen was evidently worn out. She 
had bred an inordinate number of drones—no hope of a swarm; 
yet instinct guided the bees to raise a young queen, which soon 
took the place of the old one, which I found thrown out of the 
hive. I once divided a hive by a diaphragm of perforated zinc, 
filled each half with combs and aswarm, gave entrance to one 
colony in front, and to the other at the back of the hive. It was 
no use. 
was encased by her own bees. I caged and released her several 
times but in vain, the bees had evidently made up their minds 
it was one hive, and therefore they would not have two queens. 
—Joun Hunter, Eaton Rise, Ealing. 


ITALIAN versus BLACK BERS. 


Tus is my third year’s experience in bee-keeping at this 
place. I commenced with eight stocks of Italians. I bought 
fifty stocks of black bees from different parties and italianised 
about one-half of them the first season. I put boxes on the 
hives during buckwheat, and to my surprise the black bees were 
the first to commence in them, and gave me by far the best 
yield, though the Italians were the strongest. The next season 
I put on the boxes early and gave the Italians every advantage, 
but the blacks were the first to commence, and kept a-head all 
the season. 

This season I commenced with sixty-five stocks, about one- 
half of them were Italians and hybrids. Commenced boxing 
during fruit bloom, but the weather was cold and windy. None 
commenced in boxes till white clover, June 5th. The clover 
season ended July 5th, and was the best I ever knew while it 
lasted. My best stock of black bees put up 150 lbs. of white 
honey in 4-lb. boxes, while the best Italians put up 120 lbs. 
Several stocks of blacks went from 100 lbs. to 150 lbs. Only one 
Italian reached 100 lbs., yet the stocks were all strong and in 
good condition in the spring. After this experience I am forced 
to the conclusion that as box workers the black bees are the 
best. Where the extractor is used the Italians are all that is 
claimed for them. I use the extractor only as a necessity. Box 
honey is my hobby. Bees have just commenced on buckwheat; 
the prospect is good for a fine crop.—JoHN VYANDERVORST.— 
American Bee Journal.) 


FRAME HIVES versus SKEPS. 


Let me assure Mr. Pettigrew that the statement of the Swiss 
gentleman he quotes, that frame hives are on their trial in 
Germany or America, is incorrect. It is true as to France, and 
of Switzerland I know nothing; but in America skeps are now 
unknown. Some few use boxes, others hollow logs of wood, 
but IthinkI may venture to say that all who pursue bee-keeping 


One queen went on with her maternal duties, the other | 


there as a trade, and there are many hundreds who do so, use 
frame hives. One of the leading bee journals lately remarked 
with surprise that a well-known English firm still exhibited 
straw hives! In Germany, wherever bee-keeping is pursued 
largely frame hives are used. My correspondent, Baron 
Ambrozy of Hungary, sent me a photograph of his apiary, 
which contained 1200 hives all with frames. I think-Mr. Briscoe 
is quite correct in saying that “‘all scientific apiarians of Europe 
and America have adopted some modification of the bar or bar- 
and-frame hive.”—JoHN Hunter, Haton Rise, Ealing. 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Lecuorns (H. J. B.).—We presume that you mean these varieties of 
poultry. We never hcard of fowls of the name vou haye written. Leghorns 
may be managed the same as Silyer Hamburghs. 

AMATEUR PIGEON CLUB.—‘ W. S.” wishes to know if there is one in the 
neighbourhood of London formed for the purpose of training and flying 
Pigeons as the sport is carried on in Belgium. 

Driving Bexs (T. Jones).—You will find fall directions in our “ Bee- 
keeping for the Many.” You can have it free by post if you enclose five post- 
@ge stamps with your full direction. 


GALLON (W. H. Attwood).—There are 282 cubic inches ina gallon. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaMp=N SquaRE, LonDoN. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


Date. 9 a.m, In THE Day. 
+O Boe) [we E ‘i aes | 4 
ie exe .| Hygrome- Ov |c+_;|\Shade Tem-| Radiation 3 
1876. BSae ter. Se |a26| perature. |Temperature.| é 
Nov. |2835|_ | be Gs Ta) On 
| S| Dry.| Wet.| Q° |= Max.| Min.| -sum. |grass) 
Inches.) deg. | deg. | deg. deg. deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 22 | 30265 | 42.1 | 41.7 | N.E. | 461 40.6 48 set = 
Th. 23 | 30.183 | 89.0 | 36.6 E. 44.2 37.1 43.0 | 371 |. — 
Fri. 24 | 29935 | 40.3 | 38.6 EB. 43.2 | 37.3 464 | 37.0 | 0256 
Sat. 25 | 29.460 | 44.3 | 44.3 S.E. 43.8 49.2 69.0 | 397 | 0.072 
Sun.26 | 29655 | 44.6 | 44.0 5S. 438 81.9 71.2 | 30.9 | 0.178 
Mo. 27 | 29.877 | 482 | 47.6 Ss. 45.0 js 45.4 530 | 42.5 | 0.383 
Tu. 28 | 29.473 } 39.0 | 38.0 W. | 45.2 | 47: 87.4 73.8 | 353 | 0.103 
Means.| 29.76£ | 42.5 415 | 44.5 | 48.2 | 39.1 56.5 | 36.9 | 0.992 
u | 
REMARKS. 


22nd.—Fair, but rather hazy morning ; very dull all Gay, but without rain. 

23rd.—Dall and dark (though without rain) all day; rather cold at night. 

24th.—Dall and dark at 9 4.m., but fine and bright by 10 4.1.; rain at 1 P.ar., 
and showery after. . 

25th.—Rainy forenoon, dry afternoon; fine at night, wind yery high for a 
short time about noon. 

26th.—Fine morning, but heavy shower about noon; damp, though not rain- 
ing all the rest of the day. 

cS in the night; damp, dull, and dark at 7 A.ut., and so continued 
all day. 5 

28th.—A remarkably fine, bright, pleasant day throughout; lunar halo in 
evening; rain at night. 

A colder week than the previous one, and yery damp.—G. J. Symons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—NovemsBer 29. 


THERE is no improvement in our market this week, all classes of goods 
having a very slow sale. Ths supply of Grapes has fallen off, and good 


samples of late sorts will now fetch better prices. Pines are dal}. A fair 

business in Kent Cobs doing at last week's rates. 

FRUIT. 
r s.d, s.d. s.d s.d. 
Apples............$sieve 1 6t05 0| Nectarines ...... dozen 0 Gto0 U 
ae 00 00 $012 0 
0c 00 9000 
00 00 a 10 $0 
00 00 dessert.... dozen 20 9 0 
0 0 oO O| Pine Apples EE 4.0 
0 6 1 0} Plums.. 0000 
010 1 3} Quinces.... 0000 
0 0 O 0} Raspberries 00 00 
» 1 6 6 O| Strawberrie: - 00 00 
6 0 10 0) Walnuts 50 80 
10 380 ditto... 16 2.6 
VEGETABLES, 

s.d. 8. d.{ g.d. s.d- 
0 Oto0 O| Leeks O dt00' 0 
0 0 O O| Mushrooms ---pottle 16 20 
0 0 O O| Mustardé&Cress punnet 0 2 0 0 
1 0 1 6) Onions.......... bushel 0 0 5 0 
Beet, Red..........dozen 16 8 0 Ppickling........quart 0 4 0 9 
Broccoli....... --- bundle 0 9 1 6) Parsley.... doz-bunches 2 0 49 
Brussels Spronts..tsieve 3 0 4 0| Parsnips. -- dozen 00 00 
Cabbage ..... -.--.dozen 10 2 0 00600 
Carrots.. «..bunch 0 4 O 8 2646 
Capsicums . a G6) 2).0)) 8050 
Cauliflower. -dozen 8 0 6 0 Thnti eo lal? 
Celery ...... bundle 1 6 2 0) 08 09 
Coleworts.. unches 20 4 0 03 10 
Cucumbers each 0 6 1 0} 10 00 
Endive... 10 2 G| D6. ae 
0 8 0 0| Shallots - OS O06 
06 O 0} i 16206 
03s 0 9 | Tomatoes ov 00 
4 0 0 0 /|,Vurnips bunch 0 4 0 6 
Q 6 2 0} Vegetable Marrows...... 0 0 00 
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| 

Day | Day Average Sun Sun Moon | Moon | Moon's | Clock | Da y/ 

of of DECEMBER 7—13, 1876. | Temperature near i ts. ises. | 3 before ena] 
Treen | weeks ’ | oadon Rises Sets Rises | Sets Age. ‘Sun. Year 

Day. |Night. /Mean.| h. m.| bh. m.| _b. m.| Bb. m.| Days.| m. a2. 
7 | TH | Royal Society at 8.30 p.w. 48.4 | $8.5 | 435 | 7 54] 8 49] 11 27} O 18 21 8 6] 342 
8 |E | 46.9 | 33.6 | 40.8 7 55} 8 49] morn. | 0 80 4 7 40 | 343 
9 |8 Royal Botanic Society at 3.45 p.m. | 46.7 | 34.9 | 40.8 7 67] 8 49] 0 48) 0 42 23 7 13) 344 
10 | Sun | 2 Sunpay In ADVENT. | 47.0 | 32.8 | 39.9 7 58) 8 49| 2 6] O 58 24 6 45 | 345 
ll |M Michelius born, 1697. | 46.5 | 32.6 | 39.5 W759) | 8) 490 Se 25 ere 25 6 17 | 346 
12 | Tv | 48.0 | 87.0 | 42.5 8 0} 8 49) 4 44) 1 98 26 5 49 | 347 
13 | W Society of Arts at 8 p.m. | 47.5 | 36.5 | 42.0 Sh Ly fe S49) eG Shlp eae 27 5 20) 348 
From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 46.0°; and its night temperature 
° 


35.19. 


INDOOR EARLY WINTER FLOWERS. 


UTDOOR supplies of flowers for filling vases 
are cut off by frost and snow, plants now 


forced plants are not yet in beauty. The 
demand for flowers, instead of decreasing 
as the days become shorter and duller, 
increases. Flowers never make their pre- 
sence felt more than in the dull autumn and 
early winter months, and at no time in 
country establishments are they more in 
request. The shooting and hunting season generally 
strains the resources of the garden. No wonder that the 
cultivation of plants with handsome foliage of bright 
glowing colours should have received an impetus. 
flower-like in colour, ever beautiful, they are always 
available for decorative purposes. Yet useful as are their 
sprays for cutting we must still have flowers. Take a 
friend’s opinion. ‘All the colours sought for formerly in 
the flowers of plants must now be looked for in their 
foliage ; and if the present rage for coloured-leaved plants 
continue it will soon be difficult to find a plant with plain 
green leaves and showy flowers. Variegated plants have 
frequently a diseased look—anything but the freshness of 
Nature’s green heightened in effect by her bright glow- 
ing flowers.” That observation struck me as conveying 
a hint that leaf-colouring may be overdone; that we 
might have too much coloured foliage, and too little green 
leafage contrasted with bright flowers. 

Tt is a fact that few plants which are noticeable for 
beauty of foliage are remarkable also for handsome flowers, 
and when flowers are produced in anything like profusion 
on variegated plants they do not appear to advantage 
with the beauty of the leafage. The effect of mixing 
variegated leaves, or sprays of variegated plants, with 
flowers is very similar to that of flowers upon a varie- 
gated plant. hey do not accord well together, though the 
white inflorescence of Iresine Herbstii is effective in con- 
trast with the red foliage; the plume-like Celosia flowers 
intermingled with bold variegated foliage have a particu- 
larly fine effect; and the sprays of Panicum variegatum 
will almost associate well with anything, and at this its 
flowering season its crimson inflorescence is quite charm- 
ing. It shall therefore have the first place upon the list 
for its general usefulness and adaptation; and as I do not 
intend to dwell particularly on variegated-foliaged plants, 
I should like to make but one suggestion— namely, if 
flowers are at any time scarce never let the scarceness 
be felt, but seek to meet a lack of flowers by bright glow- 
ing leaf-colouring. Many overgrown or ill-shaped plants 
may often be laid under contribution with advantage even 
to the plants, and certainly to the credit of the gardener. 

I will now note what I find to be useful as early 
winter-flowering stove plants. Hippeastrum pardinum 
is now (November 21st) in fall glory, its crimson-red 
spots on the cream ground being very beautiful. Just 
going off are Hippeastrum robustum and Amaryllis 
aulica platypetala, red, tipped green, yellow-striped. What 
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flowering naturally are not numerous, and | 


others of this family will flower without any special treat- 
mentinastove? The beauty and distinctness of Ama- 
ryllises cause them to be always acceptable. Urceolina 
aurea, with its bright yellow and green-tipped drooping 
bells, is a very desirable early autumn-flowering bulbous 
plant of the easiest culture, and continues flowering 
throughout November. It is seldom that the Griffinia 
Blumenavia or G. hyacinthina are seen, but finer winter- 
flowering bulbous plants are not grown. Their flowers 
are Lily-like, produced in elegant heads, the former having 
white pink-striped flowers, and the latter blue flowers, 
and the plants are evergreen—at least as much s0 as are 
Eucharises. 

Gesnera macrantha is another valuable early winter— 
flowering plant; it has a root like a Gloxinia, very clear 
green leaves, and a fine head of bright scarlet flowers. 
It requires to be started in June. The long panicled 
racemes of orange-scarlet flowers of G. zebrina splendens- 
are fine, and as they come from the axils of the leaves 
after the principal flowers are past the plants continue - 
a long time attractive. G. cinnabarina has very beautiful 
leaves and fine red and orange flowers; but G. exoniensis 
from its dense growth, high-coloured leaves, and profuse 
blooming properties is the most desirable. Its flowers are 
orange-scarlet, with a yellow throat. Achimenes, and 
especially Tydieas, not started until June, will flower - 
finely in early winter. I find the small but numerous 
bright scarlet flowers of A. ignea very useful for cutting. 
The flowering sprays have a light appearance. Amongst 
Tydzas I find Display a splendid variety. 

Few plants are more free in flowering in winter than 
Begonia nitida odorata, white tinged flesh, which does 
best upon a trellis against a wall; B. insignis, pink 5. 
B. Weltoniensis, pink; B. erecta multiflora, pink; 
B. fuchsioides, scarlet; B. parviflora, white; B. hybrida.. 
floribunda, bright rose; B. Saundersiana, flesh; B. In- 
grami, salmon, all from cuttings struck early in April and: 
grown-on make fine plants by autumn, blooming all the 
winter in a stove. 

Allamanda neriifolia flowers more or less continuously ;- 
and late-started plants of A. nobilis and A. cathartica give- 
their gorgeous blooms up to Christmas. Clerodendror. 
Balfouri, which was given a rest in August and kept 
moist after the middle of September, is now showing its 
cymes of white calyxes with their peeping crimson 
corollas. Passiflora princeps keeps up a continuous sup- 
ply of its rosy scarlet flowers; and the glowing P. ker- 
mesina is of the brightest scarlet-crimson suffused with 
violet. P. Madonna also is a fine plant for early winter, 
producing its flowers freely. 

Centropogon Lucyanus with red flowers is free and 
effective ; and a pretty bushy graceful plant is the easily- 
grown Centradenia rosea, dotted with its rosy stars. Then 
we have the rosy-pink bracts of Dalechampia Roezliana 
rosea, and the fiery orange scarlet of Aphelandra au- 
rantiaca Roezli, Jasminum Sambac flore-pleno, white ; 
Eranthemum pulchellum, blue; Thyrsacanthus rutilans, 
scarlet; Scutellaria Mocciniana and S. pulchella; the 
very desirable Tabernemontana coronaria flore-pleno, 
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white; Poinsettia with scarlet and white bracts; also the 
scarlet Euphorbia jacquiniefiora, Pentas kermesina, deep rosy 
pink; with the fiery rose or scarlet of Plumbago coccinea 
superba, and the deep violet of Lasiandra macrantha flori- 
bunda; Ipomea Horsfallix with its glossy-lustred rosy crimson 
flowers, and the orange red and yellow of Manettia bicolor. 

Rogiera gratissima, with its fine white heads of bloom, with 
Luculia gratissima, are perhaps the finest of early winter 
greenhouse plants for cutting ; they are best planted out, and 
succeed well in an intermediate house, as also do Epiphyllums, 
Libonia floribunda, Monochetum ensiferum, and the fine 
evergreen bulbous plant Imantophyllum ministum, which 
usually flowers at this season. 

Cool greenhouses are now gay with Chrysanthemums. I 
hope to refer to them again. Our friend’s remarks on coloured 
foliage certainly do not apply to greenhouse plants. If any- 
thing there is a paucity of high-coloured foliage in greenhouse 
plants, except in the Zonal section of variegated Pelargoniums. 
Zonal Pelargoniums cut-back in June and grown specially for 
early winter decoration are exceedingly valuable. In a tempe- 
rature of 50° they continue flowering most of the winter. 
Carnations and Bouvardias, if the flowers are meant to be had 
with certainty, must have an intermediate temperature midway 
between that of a greenhouse and stove; yet I have Carnations 
more or less through the winter without extra heat. 

Camellias commence flowering early in November and con- 
tinue up to April; they never leave the houze. Lady Hume’s 
Blush is generally the first to open, and for ladies’ hair there 
is no finer variety excepting buds half expanded of C. fim- 
briata. Primula sinensis vars. are never finer than in early 
winter, flowers of the double kinds being grand for bouquets, 
and the plants for table and general decorative purposes. Cy- 
clamens I find superior when raised from seed and not keeping 
the plants after the third year. Cinerarias sown early now 
flower well, but are not nearly so good as they will be in March 
and April. Yellow flowers are given at this season by Acacia 
platyptera, A. aloeifolia elegans, and A. armata. Abutilon 
Boule de Neige has white bells after the style of A. yenosum. 
Polygala oppositifolia is one of those few plants that keep on 
growing and flowering from the end of every shoot, and the 
very pretty Leschenaultia formosa must not be omitted. 
Statice profusa is always forthcoming in lavender, and Schi- 
zostilis coccinea in blood colour ; and we have the fiery scarlet 
of Tropzolum Triomphe de Gand and others that bloom the 
winter through in a greenhouse. The long, white, waxy tubes 
of Rhododendron jasminiflorum attract by their loveliness, 
and Correas Brilliant, magnifica, cardinalis, and Harrisi always 
flower in November and December. Roman Hyacinths as 
greenhouse plants are very desirable, and the best blue flowers 
to associate with the white Hyacinths are Myosotis dissitiflora 
and Ageratum Imperial Dwarf or Countess of Stair, the latter 
being deeply tinged with purple. 

Heaths—everybody likes Heaths—are represented by Hricas 
Lambertiana and L. rosea, hyemalis, gracilis autumnalis, 
caffra, colorans, arbuscula, canaliculata, pyramidalis, melan- 
thera, Willmoreana, and Willmoreana rosea; and of Kpacrises 
we have ardentissima, delicata, The Bride, Eclipse, carminata, 
Devoniensis, hyacinthiflora, Lady Panmure, impressa coccinea, 
Viscountess Hill, and hyacinthiflora candissima. 

There are many plants that I have omitted, especially in 
Orchids, as Calanthe vestita vars., Odontoglossums, Dendrobes, 
Zygopetalum Mackayi var., and many others, few being easier 
grown and certain than Limatodes rosea.—G. ABBEY. 


WATERING IN WINTER. 


I saw the other day an answer to a correspondent stating 
that ‘‘ Peach trees do not require as much water in winter as 
they doin summer.” I do not dispute this advice for a mo- 
ment; but still I maintain that to allow Peaches or avy other 
trees to become dry during winter does them an immense deal 
of harm. They do not absolutely require as much water be- 
cause there are no leaves to evaporate it, but they do require 
the soil to be as moist in winter as at any other time, and I 
may say that in my own practice the soil is often wettest 
during winter indoors as well as out, for which I will. give my 
reasons. : 

My manure-yard, like most others, is not covered, and when 
heavy rain comes a great deal of the strength of the manure 
is washed out, and would be lost if I cid not take the precau- 
tion to catch it in a hole for the purpore. In summer there is 
not so much as I should Jike to apply to plants which are 


growing vigorously, but in winter there is more than is required. 
My fruit borders are not rich, as I hold it to be a mistake 
to make them so for young trees, which generally grow too 
vigorously anywhere. The borders are well drained, and the 
soil is of the simplest nature possible, consequently they will 
last a long time, and when once the trees attain a fruiting 
state they will bear any amount of feeding. Well, then, as 
Nature in her wisdom applies as much water in winter as she 
does in summer, it is plain that, provided the roots are in 
a suitable medium, it will do no harm to copy her in this 
respect. And in practice I find it is not essential to have the 
water perfectly pure. The manure water is not confined to 
the houses, but is applied to fruit trees of all sorts as soon as 
they reach the bearing state, and is commenced with as soon 
as the wood is fairly ripe in autumn. It should not be applied 
late in summer while the trees are growing, or it will retard 
their ripening. 

What a change has taken place in the horticultural world 
within a few years as regards border-making, watering, drying- 
off, ripening, notions about periods of growth, periods of rest, 
&e.! It is not many years since Dr. Lindley judged of the 
quality of a fruit border by the looseness of its material, and 
thought he had found perfection when he thrust his walking- 
stick up to the handle into the soil of a Vine border; and he no 
doubt tempted many to imitate such a border. Now-a-days 
any practical gardener would ridicule such a notion, and work 
in almost an opposite direction. A little further on, when the 
great man saw that the Vine roots darted as straight as an arrow 
through such a border and ramified in all directions in the 
gravel walk beyond, he came to the conclusion that the gravel 
walk was the best medium for them. Here was another in- 
stance of theory without practice leading astray one of the 
best men of our day. 

The drying-off process received a severe shock a few years 
ago when Cyclamens were first shown so splendidly from 
Twickenham, Isleworth, &c., and it was proved that instead of 
growing and starving alternately for four or five years to get 
them into a presentable condition, that the work could be 
better done and more satisfactory results obtained by growing 
them vigorously for twelve or fourteen months. Drying-off is 
getting more and more into disrepute every year, and we now 
see it recommended that even Dutch bulbs should not be kept 
dry a day longer than is necessary for their journey. It ig 
still recommended by some to dry-off Amaryllis and other 
similar plants; but this willbe exploded before many years, for 
in my practice I find that Amaryllises grown in a greenhouse 
temperature and ripened by placing them outdoors in summer, 
without ever stinting them of water, flower two or three times 
a-year, and always have foliage when they do flower. I have 
many bulbs so treated whick are from 18 to 20 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

There is no such thing as a total rest for a plant unless it is 
receiving injury at the same time. Deciduous plants are grow- 
ing all through the winter, except when they are frozen or 
their roots are not in a suitable medium. The nearest approach 
to a state of rest is when the leaves are falling, and even the 
leaves are often pushed off by the expanding buds. Deciduous 
plants used to be treated as if they were as dead as deal boards 
for two or three months; happily they are not treated quite so 
badly now, but there is still much room for improvement.— 
Witi1am Taynor. : 


ROSES FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 
THE LAST ELECTION. 

Reapers of the Journal, American as well as English, cannot 
but feel grateful to Mr. Hinton for bringing about the Rose 
election lately held. The table, into which is condensed the 
results of the election, is extremely interesting and instructive. 

In looking it over I do not findas many of the Teas included 
as I expected. We are also surprised to note the high position 
occupied by Devoniensis and Souvenir d’un Ami, lovely vari- 
eties of the class, but not at all exhibition varieties. Rubens, 
a large and very beautiful sort, is not once named ; the charms 
of Marie Ducher, Madame Trifle, and others are also ignored. 

Among the Hybrid Perpetuals Comtesse Cécile de Chabril- 
lant occupies a very low position. We cannot understand the 
reason of this. True, the flowers are not large, but the perfect 
form, robust habit, and deiightful fragrance are a combination 
of excellencies equalled by few Roses. In selecting a perfect 
Rose we must have regard to colour, form, fragrance, hardi- 
ners, vigour, avd free-blooming properties. Hxcellency in the 
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first two qualities is essential, and in the others desirable. 
Judged by this standard Comtesse de Chabrillant is a model 
variety, and accordingly we enter a respectful protest against 
the low position assigned her by the electors. 

General Washington we would suppose worthy a place 
among the chosen fifty. The flowers are large, very full, and 
are produced in great abundance. The idea of attaching 
raisers’ names, and the year when a variety was sent out, is a 
very useful feature of the table, and greatly to be commended. 
We append our list of the best fifty varieties :— 


Rose. Age. Raiser. 
1. Alfred Colomb, H.P. ..sceseceeee 1865 Lacharme 
2. Catherine Mermet,'...... ale Guillot, fils 
3. Charles Lefebvre, H.P. ... Lacharme 
4. Comtesse de Chabrillant, H. Marest 
5. Countess of Oxford, H.P. Guillot, pére 
6. Ferdinand de Lesseps, H E. Verdier 
7. Francois Michelon, H.P. Levet 
8. Gloire de Dijon, T. ..... Jacotot 
9. John Hopper, H.P. ... yard 
10. La France, H.P. ..... ate Guillot, fils 
11. Louis Van Houtte, H.P........... . Lacharme 
12. Madame Victor Verdier, H.P. .... E. Verdier 
18. Mdlle. Marie Rady, H.P. ........ Fontaine 
14. Mdlle. Eugénie Verdier, H.P. .... Guillot, fils 
15. Maréchal Niel, T..............6-+ Pradel 
16.- Marie Baumann, H.P.. oe Baumann 
17. Marie Ducher, r.... Dacher 
18. Marie Van Houtte, 1. Ducher 
19. Marquise de Castella, 1869 Pernet 
20. Rubens,T.......... 
21. Abel Grand, H.P.... 865 Damaizin 
22. Anna de Diesbach, H.P. .. 5 Lacharme 
23. Baron de Bonstetten, HP. ...... 1871 Liabaud 
24. Baronne de Rothschild, Hp. .... 1867 . Pernet 
25. Belle Lyonnaise, T.........-++e04 1869 Levet 
26. Caroline de Sansal, H.P. ........ 1849 Hippolyte Jamain ? 
27. Cloth of Gold, N. ........e-eeeeee 1843, 


28. Duke of Edinburgh, H.P. ........ 1868 Paul & Son 
29. Edouard Morren, H.P. .... 1869 Granger 

30. Général Jacqueminot, H.P. 1853 Rousselet 
31. General Washington, H.P 1861 Granger Me 
82. Lamarque, N. .... 

83. Madame Bravy, T. Guillot, pére 
34. Madame Camille, T. 1871 Guillot, fils 
35. Madame Levet, T. . esse 1869 Levet 

36. Madame Lacharme, H.P. ........ 1873 Lacharme 
37. Madame Marie Finger, H.P....... 1873 Rainbaud 
38. Madame Noman, H.P. .....---0e 1867 Guillot, pére 
39. Madame Trifle, T. ...........00% 1869 Levet 

40. Marguerite de St. Amand, Hp. .. 1864 .... Sansal 

41. Maréchal Vaillant, HP........... 1861 .... Lecomte 

42. Maurice Bernardin, u.P. -- 1861 .... Granger 

43. Paul Neron, H.P. ..... 1869 Leyet 

44, President Thiers, up. .. 187L Lacharme 
45. Prince Camille de Rohan, 1861 E. Verdier 
46. S. Reynolds Hole, Hp. .. 1878 Paul & Son 
47. Senateur Vaisse, H.P. 1859 Guillot, fils 
48. Sombrenil, rT. Seer Robert & Moreau 
49. Sonvenir de la Malmaison, B. .... 1848 .... Beluge 

50. Victor Verdier, H.P. ..........25 1859 . Lacharme 


—H. B. Extwanerr, Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N.Y. 


AN ELECTION OF APPLES. 


As the election of Roses has been concluded in the same 
manner as other elections—that is, satisfactorily to the winning 
side and with the usual amount of grumbling on the other, but 
on the whole more satisfactory than any similar elections on 
account of the fairness by which it was conducted, cannot we 
engage in other elections equally important to the horticultural 
world? For instance, great diversity of opinion exists on the 
merits of Apples for the various purposes this fruit is used 
for. Can it not, therefore, be divided into sections, and the 
respective merits of each variety be fairly pointed out? I may 
be told that every nurseryman’s catalogue does this, but the 
Same is also done with Roses. The question, therefore, arises 
—Cannot the outside world be also invited to give an opinion? 
And numerous as may be the growers of Roses, I feel sure the 
growers of the Apple equal if not exceed them in number, 
and the claim of utility lies vastly in favour of the Apple 
cultivators. Would it not, therefore, be well if someone 
would divide Apples into classes in some intelligible form, and 
inyite the opinions of growers on the merits of the respective 
kinds adapted for each section? Perhaps some classification 
like the following might be adopted :— 

Class 1.—Dessert Apples from the earliest possible period to 
the end of August. 

Class 2.—Kitchen Apples for the same period. 

Class 3.—Table Apples for September and October. 

Class 4.—Kitchen Apples for the same period. 

Class 5.—Table Apples for November, December, and 
January. 
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Class 6.—Kitchen Apples for the same period. 

Class 7.—Table Apples for February, March, and April. 

Class 8.—Kitchen Apples for the same period. 

Class 9.—Apples that are fit for table after April. 

Class 10.—Apples fit for kitchen use after April. 

Perhaps someone may suggest a better classification than 
the aboye, and may possibly advise an exhibition class. My 
object has been simply a utilitarian one, but I do not object to 
the introduction of a class for exhibition purposes. Those 
wishing for such a class would probably prefer the autumn 
months when the greatest display can be secured, but many 
modifications may be made in the schedule above given, and 
it is only sketched as a rough idea on the score of utility. A 
table might perhaps be drawn up giving the respective position 
of each variety in respect of its free-bearing character. The 
Apple is unquestionably the most important fruit we grow, and 
is well worthy of being studied and its merits being fully made 
known. I hope to hear as lively a discussion on the merits of 
the respective varieties as has taken place on that of the Rose. 
In this early stage it would not be advisable my giving an 
opinion except in the most general sense, and which may be 
expressed in the words of an eminent grower near here, who 
“prefers bushels to dozens.” The meaning of this will be 
understood by most people. In conclusion I strongly advise a 
competitive election of the best varieties of this most useful 
of all fruits, and hope it will be the means of pointing out the 
best we have in cultivation adapted for the various purposes 
set forth._J. Rozson. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


As you have been good enough to issue a supplement slip on 
the subject of the Royal Horticultural Society, allow me to 
say a few words upon it. 

We have now a long and influential list of names of the 
best horticulturists throughout the country of all ranks, from 
peers to professional gardeners, who are willing to join our 
committee, or to be guinea Fellows or patron four-gninea 
Fellows of the Society when reconstituted, and they cordially 
support the movement. Had we time enough before us the 
influence of their names would be powerful enough to bring 
in the number of guinea Fellows we require. The end of 
the present state of things cannot now be far off. May I, 
therefore, urge upon all who have almost made up their minds 
to join us to do go at once, and to use their influence over 
friends to make them do likewise ? 

It may be said that the appeal should have been made by 
the Council as the governing body, and not by either a self- 
constituted committee or by individuals. But the Council is 
in a not very easy position. Some of its body approve of the 
guinea fellowships, others do not; others doubt if sufficient. 
numbers will be forthcoming. They may think that out of 
the number of two and four-guinea Fellows now in the Society 
a considerable number may, from old association, or from 
good will, or from force of habit, continue their subscriptions 
after the gardens, for the benefit of which they at first sub- 
scribed, have been given up; that guinea fellowships might 
disturb these subscribers, and that thus one probability might 
be sacrificed for another. 

It is different with an outside committee and with indi- 
viduals. Iam convinced that guinea fellowships and patron 
four-guinea fellowships will give the strongest form of Society 
and will enlist the good feeling of the whole country, and that 
the necessary numbers can be shown to be forthcoming. I 
believe the most practical course now to take is to concentrate 
our efforts to bring in enough would-be Fellows from all parts 
of the country to make a Society representing those who love 
gardening, and those who have most studied or take the 
greatest interest in gardens and in horticultural science. 

The experiment in this district has proved that there are 
abundance of owners of gardens in the country ready and 
willing, if asked, to form a Society with a sufficient revenue 
for all our wants. Letters in answer to the circular, which 
has now been widely distributed, show that in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, and Jersey horticulturists adopt the 
guinea fellowship, believe that it will produce a strong lasting 
Society, and are willing to take trouble in canvassing their 
neighbours. 

I for one would advise little change in the present executive. 
It is both experienced and able. Why, the many good Councils, 
who have devoted great labour and much more valuable time 
to the affairs of the Society, with the result only of successive 
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failures, is not owing to their fault, but to the composition of 
the Society and to the incumbrances due to this composition. 

Of course the Council’s object is to make the Society strong 
and stable, and without the constant changes and dissensions 
which have been alike the evidence and the cause of its un- 
healthy condition; and if we can show a sufficiently strong 
body of the right sort of Fellows who have agreed to join on 
the new bases, the Council will be only too glad to see a diffi- 
cult question solved. 
horticulturists, Come in, come qnickly, and make others come. 
If anyone is willing to circulate slips like those which have been 
distributed, and will ask for them, I shall be most glad (having 
contracted for 100,000) to forward any quantity. While this 
was being written the post which came in brought six letters 
with names of would-be guinea Fellows; two of the number, 
one from Yorkshire, the other from Leicestershire, asked for 
circulars to distribute; and two of the names were those of 
ladies.—Gzorce F. Winson, Heatherbank, Weybridge Heath, 
Surrey. 


GARIBALDI STRAWBERRY. 


In reply to Mr. Bennett of the Rabley Nursersies I can state 
that the man who claims the credit of raising Garibaldi is Mr. 
Thomas Armstrong, Belah Gardens, near Carlisle. He sent a 
few plants of it for trial to Mr. Joseph Hamilton of Botcherby, 
Carlisle, an extensive fruit grower and market gardener, also a 
man of much experience, and well known as the founder of the 
Hamiltonian system of Pine-growing. I believe he considered 
Garibaldi quite distinct and well worthy of cultivation. At that 
time, as now, some regarded it as identical with Vicomtesse 
Héricart de Thury, azd no doubt assertions to that effect have 
prevented its wider cultivation, more especially in the southern 
and eastern counties, where it seems to be almost unknown; 
but in the northern counties, around the ‘‘ merry city’’ where 
it originated, and in the south of Scotland, it is extensively 
grown and, I believe, very much esteemed, being a certain and 
abundant cropper out of doors, and for forcing one that can 
always be relied on for a crop. 

I have grown and forced it regularly for several years along 
with other varieties, such as President, Keen’s Seedling, Sir 
Joseph Paxton, Sir Charles Napier, and others, but latterly 
have given Garibaldi preference for my first; and with me it 
has been very rare indeed that any of the plants have turned 
out non-fruiters, and therefore I regard it as a Strawberry of 
great excellence. I have this autumn young plants of Vicom- 
tesse Héricart de Thury, and next season I shall decide the 
identity or otherwise of the two varieties. I may say, however, 
that anyone adding the true Garibaldi to their collection will 
not be disappointed. If it turn out a distinct variety, to Mr. 
Armstrong is due the thanks of the horticultural community 
for raising it; but I fear with that he must be satisfied, as I do 
not believe he has hitherto reaped much benefit from it, and 
as it is in the hands of so many dealers and private individuals 
he cannot hope to do so now.—J. B. S. 


HOW TO GROW THE ROSH. 


I can best show my gratitude tc ‘“R.S.” for affording me 
another opportunity of drawing attention to the subject of the 
usual ill-treatment of the Rose, by giving him a few hints as 
to how he may best improve the condition of the Roses in his 
own small garden. 

There are three courses open to him. I will mention each 
in its order of merit. (1), I would recommend him to devote 
one small bed, or a portion of a larger one, entirely to the 
Roses. A space 6 feet by 4 feet will be of sufficient size 
to give the requisite amount of room. Let the ground in 
the first instance be trenched to the depth of 2 feet and well 
manured. Should the subsoil not be sufficiently good the ad- 
dition of a little turfy loam will be desirable. This addition 
need not, however, be regarded as altogether indispensable, 
for I know that rich loam of this character is in some lo- 
calities difficult to procure. Previous to replanting the Roses 
their roots will be all the better for a slight trimming, 
and any suckers that may have formed amongst them will 
have to be earefully removed. If the Roses are onthe Manetti 
they should be planted 6 inches, and if on the Briar 3 inches 
deep. Care should be taken that the soil be well trodden down 
round the stems after planting. Secure the stocks, if stan- 
dards, to firmly planted stakes, and attach permanent labels 
to those varieties the names of which are known. These per- 
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manent labels may be quickly made out of thin strips of deal 
smeared over with white paint, and written on afterwards with 
an ordinary lead pencil. (2), Should ‘‘R.S.” prefer to retain 
his Roses in the same places they now occupy, he has only to 
dig them up and replant them in accordance with the foregoing 
directions. (3), Or he may transfer some of them toa small 
grass plot, should he possess one, in a similar manner. In 
the two latter cases it is all-important that no plant or grass 
should at any time be allowed to grow within 18 inches of the 
stems of these Rose trees, and that the roots of the removed 
Roses should not be exposed to the influence of the sun and 
air longer than is absolutely necessary. Now is the time of 
year to carry out these simple operations. 

I would willingly add some instructions as to pruning when 
the long-looked-for spring arrives; but as I do not know the 
names of the varieties in question can only advise a clean 
eutting-out of all decayed, weak, and superfluous wood, and 
that the shortening of the remainder be left to the knife of 
some kind and experienced Rose-loving neighbour. 

I infer from ‘“ R. §.’s” remarks that his own Roses are 
situated in the midst of a crowd of other flowers, and that his 
garden is very limited in size. But even should these infer- 
ences prove altogether wide of the mark I do not think the 
suggestions I have given will be thrown away; for only a few 
months since might be seen, in every other garden throughout 


| the length and breadth of Rose-growing England, half-famished 


Roses casting hungry and envious glances across the inter- 
vening fences at those more fortunate members of their race 
who, to all appearances, were in the enjoyment of the most 
ruddy and blooming health, and living literally upon the very 
fat of the land. 

It is for hundreds of thousands of ‘‘ miserable starvelings,”’ 
as Mr. Luckhurst would call them, like these that I again 
venture to plead; and all I ask for them is a little more toe 
room and a rather more generous dietary.—E. M., Croydon. 


FLOWER SHOWS AND THE PUBLIC. 


Ir will be very cheering for those of your readers who are 
earnest supporters of horticultural exhibitions to see that it is 
not impossible to revive the apparent declining taste for flower 
shows. The Newcastle-on-Tyne Botanical and Horticultural 
Society has been in a very low state for the last few years, and 
had it been in some loéalities it would have expired before now. 
It has apparently taken a fresh ‘‘ lease,” and much credit is 
certainly due to Mr. Taylor and his colleagues for their energy 
and the success which has crowned their efforts. 

It is a pity that Mr. Taylor did not give your readers the 
secret of success, as it might have proved of much value to 
men who may unfortunately be similarly situated with other 
societies. A few weeks ago I saw a circular issued by this 
Society, but which I unfortunately have not by me, but from 
what I can remember their new scheme (if it is new) is a 
similar one to that now being energetically advocated by Mr. 
G. F. Wilson for the reorganisation of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, only differing in the amount of subscription. This 
Newcastle Society gives to every member who subscribes 5s. 
a pass which will admit him to all shows held by the Society, 
and a ticket to admit a friend to one of these. The Society 
purposes holding three shows during 1877, of two days each, 
so that each subscriber gets for his 5s. tickets to the value of 
12s.—that is, supposing his pass to be used for both days of 
each show, the other ticket being worth 2s. on the first day of 
either show. As I write from memory I hope I may be excused 
if I make any mistake. And this is just what Mr. G. F. 
Wilson wishes to do for the Royal Horticultural Society by 
introducing guinea Fellows, and I think the surprising success 
that has been achieved at Newcastle augurs well for the suc- 
cess of the same scheme with the Royal Horticultural Society. 
I hope it may be equally satisfactory. 

There is one matter wherein I think the Newcastle Society 
makes a mistake—viz., allowing an exhibitor to set up as 
many stands as he chooses for one prize. Take a few examples 
which I observed at their autumn show. For the best six 
stove and greenhouse plants A was first and third, B second. 
C and D, finding no chance of a place there, set their plants 
up as six miscellaneous plants. B now had first place, A se- 
cond, and either C or D again thrown out of a place. Here 
you see A had three stands suitable for entering for the pre- 
mier prizes, and had not an opponent turned up with a stand 
which was certain to throw him out of one of the three prizes 
he would have set up three stands and won first, second, and 
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third. A grows Heaths well and shows them well, he conse- 
quently had first and second unopposed, everyone else being 
driven out of the field. Another instance: I observed E had 
first, second, third, and fourth for twelve Carnations, the same 
exhibitor having the same number of prizes for six Carnations. 
F came off with first, second, third, and fourth for twelve 
Picotees, and also for six of the same. No opposition was 
offered to either of these, their claims to the prizes being 
quite established, and apparently quietly arranged between 
themselves. 

Ido not think it is right for a Society supported by public 
money to thus give large growers the opportunity of monopo- 
lising the whole of the prizes offered for certain articles. The 
original object of flower shows was to encourage small growers, 
then general good cultivators. This Society, I contend, does 
not do so; it is an unequal contest. Large growers should be 
content with first place, and small growers will be content to 
come behind them. The Neweastle Society ought to wipe this 
blot out of their book now that they are in prosperity. ‘“Oh!” 
say they, ‘‘we could not get a show otherwise.” How do 
other societies do? say I. Most societies have a rule as 
follows :—‘‘No competitor allowed to stage more than one 
lot for any one prize.’ I contend that this rule should not be 
omitted by any society in the country. 

I was much pleased with many things which I saw at the 
Newcastle autumn show. I was pleased to see the plants 
arranged in a manner that the public could see them on all 
sides. I was pleased to see such grand stands of Dahlias, 
Gladioli, Asters, &e. The dinner-table decorations were attrac- 
tive, as were also the plants staged for table decoration, but 
the effect was spoiled by their being packed too closely together, 
and I am glad to see that we are likely to have similar treats at 
the forthcoming shows at Newcastle. 

I am not a disappointed exhibitor, and I hope Mr. Taylor 
will not take any adverse criticism which I may have made as 
being prompted by any other wish than to see this and all 
similar societies healthy and prosperous.—R. Ineuis. 


MADRESFIELD COURT GRAPE. 

Tis Grape—like many others—is getting uncommonly ill 
spoken of by some, and just as well spoken of by others. It 
would appear, however, that all are agreed as to its having 
some grand points, such as its free-bearing qualities, its im- 
mense berries, and good flavour. These are certainly fine 
characteristics, and if it could be produced as perfectly swelled 
and coloured, and kept afterwards as Mr. Johnston showed it at 
Dundee last September, where is the cultivator that would not 
like to growit? Butthe great defect whichit developes in not 
a few instances is, that almost every berry splits after becom- 
ing fully ripe, or just as it attains perfection. Mr. Hunter 
at Lambton Castle had this year the most extraordinary 
bunch of it that was ever produced perhaps, and he intended 
to show it at Dundee, but it cracked, so that it was not fit to 
show in September. The question becomes one of importance, 
Is this grand Grape, or this Grape with so many grand points, 
to be condemned and abandoned because, under certain cir- 
cumstances, it developes this certainly fatal flaw or fault? 
That it does remarkably well under some conditions is unques- 
tionable. At Bolton Hall in Yorkshire it invariably does well, 
and never cracks. It is said by Mr. Roberts, the gardener at 
Bolton Hall, that it succeeds even better in the same house 
than Lady Downe’s, Alicante, and Barbarossa. It of course 
becomes a question as to the exact conditions under which this, 
or any other Grape which often fails, succeeds so perfectly. It 
is said to be growing in a border which is all inside the vinery, 
and composed of loam of the carboniferous limestone, bones, 
brick-rubbish, and a good deal of charred garden rubbish. 
These are just the conditions under which a Grape subject to 
split would be expected to be most free from this fault, and it 
is found so. It is not a very uncommon thing to see even 
Black Hamburghs split to some extent when a very wet time 
succeeds a dry season, when the roots are in outside borders 
in wet localities. The amount of water in an inside border is 
entirely under control; and, moreover, when the border is 
made up of such open material as the inside border at Bolton 
Hall, the amount of water held in suspension is reduced to a 
minimum, and consequently the chances of this or any Grape 
splitting. The particulars regarding the prominent develop- 
ment of this flaw in the case of the grand bunch at Lambton 
would be interesting. According to Mr. Hunter's own account 
of his practice, enormous supplies of water are one of the chief 


features of it. There are few Grapes, even our oldest standards, 
but what require some special points of culture. The Muscat, 
to do it well, requires strong heat, bright light, and very gene- 
rous treatment. The Black Hamburgh succeeds fairly ifit gets 
very ordinary treatment, but it never colours so well in the 
heat required to finish Muscats as it does in a cooler house. 
Lady Downe’s—our best keeping Grape—will be and is often 
ruined by too much heat at the stoning period; and so I might 
refer to all other Grapes, scarcely one of which but requires 
some special guarding at certain stages of their growth. But 
who would think of rushing into print to condemn these 
Grapes? Whoever did so would be thought to be most suc- 
cessful in revealing his own ignorance. 

Would it not be worth while, in gardens where space could 
be afforded to carry out such an arrangement, to set apart a 
house with its border all inside, for such a noble Grape as 
Madresfield Court assuredly is—all but its tendency to split— 
and subject it to special treatment for this evil? and it might 
also be worth while to associate with 1t that other well-abused 
Grape, Golden Champion. The same treatment would prevent 
it from splitting and spotting that would prevent the first of 
those evils in Madresfield Court. And I never heard of these 
two Grapes being placed on the table in good condition yet, 
that they did not alike meet with the most unreserved praise 
as being two grand Grapes. It is well known to experienced 
Grape-growers that an over-damp atmosphere will cause most 
Grapes to spot; and this year I saw a striking example of this 
in the case of Gros Colman, the Duke of Buccleuch, and slightly 
in Black Hamburghs, all in the same house, through over- 
sprinkling of the floor of the vinery in dull weather when little 
air could be given. Would it be reasonable to condemn these 
three Grapes on this account? It is quite right that all new 
things should be well criticised, but it is to be feared that 
much of the criticism in this age of scribbling is advanced for 
the mere sake of finding fault, instead of bringing out the 
special conditions under which fine sorts do well.—Practi- 


TIONER (in The Gardener.) 


LAURUSTINUSES FOR INDOOR DECORATION 
IN WINTER. 

Turs is a useful winter-flowering shrub which seems to have 
been overlooked by many who haye to keep greenhouses and 
conservatories gay at this season of the year. I saw some 
well-grown Laurustinuses a week or so ago at Thoresby Park, 
and amongst the many attractive plants there these shrubs 
were very conspicuous. They were grown in large tubs, and 
Mr. Henderson said they had stood in the open air all summer 
up to October. They are removed outside again in spring, and 
their cultivation is extremely simple. They have been grown 
indoors in the winter time for a number of years at Thoresby, 
and the flowers open much freer under glass than in the open 
air. At the time of my visit the plants were a complete mass 
of purple with the opening buds, and by this time they will be 
a perfect sheet of pure white, and the Ixora-like trusses of 
flowers are not only ornamental on the plants, but they are 
extremely useful in a cut state. Smaller plants than those at 
Thoresby might, no doubt, be had with a proportionate quan- 
tity of flowers, and they would be exceedingly useful in mixing 
with other flowering subjects on conservatory stages.—S. W. 


THE NURSERIES OF MESSRS. W. CUTBUSH 


AND SON, 
BARNET AND HIGHGATE. 

Stycz the lamented death of Mr. William Cutbush in May 
last the Barnet Nurseries have become allied with those of 
Highgate, and both are now conducted by the firm above 
named as the only horticultural representatives of an old hor- 
ticultural family. Mr. William Cutbush commenced business 
at Barnet thirty-six years ago, and throughout that time was 
esteemed for his honourable dealings, high character, and 
business assiduity. Mr. James Cutbush, inheriting the family 
“roof tree,’ has continued residing at Highgate, and has con- 
ducted that nursery, also another branch at Finchley, in a 
practical and exemplary manner. 

These nurseries are not large, yet the trio may amount in 
area to about thirty acres. Geographically they occupy a 
high position, perhaps the highest of any metropolitan nur- 
series of note. From Highgate the ‘‘ modern Babylon” is 
overlooked, but is seen only through a veil of misty smoke by 
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day, and at night resembles a panorama—a topsy-turvy firma- 
ment—of lamps. The air of the standpoint is clear and brac- 
ing, for it floats above the level of the mist and the line of the 
smoke. Finchley is even higher than Highgate, and higher 
still than Finchley is Barnet, and at the highest part of Barnet 
on the plateau of its hill are the nurseries: the nurseries of 
Messrs. Cutbush & Sons, therefore, occupy 2 ‘‘ high position.” 

The two nurseries, Highgate and Barnet, are connected by 
2 loop of the Great Northern Railway, Finchley being midway 
between the two places. The country traversed is pleasant, 
even picturesque, for the ground is boldly undulated, and if 
the trees are not of the largest the grass is of the greenest. 
It is a district of pasture lands and meadows, unbroken as yet 
by the “‘ civilising influences of the plough,’ and uninvaded 
by the ever-spreading, ever-rising ‘‘monuments of art’’— 
dwellings of bricks and mortar. Why does the city linger so 
long in travelling southwards? and why does the country 
begin so suddenly northwards? The answer is found in two 
short but potent words—gravel, clay. Southwards the former 
attracts and man rears his dwellings; northwards the latter 
repels and nature reigns supreme. 

Yet before reaching the nurseries at Barnet at least one ob- 
ject of art attracts—the noble parish church, one of the many 
edifices which adorn our land, and more than any other link 
the past with the present, and also which happily will connect 
the present with the future, for this is a generation of church 
restoration, and the fine edifice at Barnet has been restored at 
a cost of £12,000. It is built of flints with dressings of stone, 
and is of imposing appearance, a structure which any town 
might be proud of owning. 

But we are at the nurseries, and here we find, like many 
other eminences in clay districts, that the soil is light—an ad- 
mixture of sand and gravel, the valleys only being of clay. 
On this bleak exposure the air is keen and clear, just such 
where the Heather thrives, and doubtless the situation and the 
nature of the water have much to do with the healthy freedom 
with which hardwooded plants grow in this nursery. For 
years it has been noted for the production of Ericas, Epacrises, 
&e., and only recently thirty thousand plants of this nature 
have been sold from its stores, and there are thousands more 
in various stages of growth preparing to meet future demands. 

A visit on the heels of a ‘“clearing-out,’’ and when altera- 
tions such as placing new heating apparatus in the houses, is 
not a time to find a nursery in showy trimness. Beyond this 
it perhaps betrays a suspicion of the absence of a “ master’s 
eye.” Failing health and death ever leaves marks more or 
less melancholy behind. But a master’s eye and energy is 
again visible, and Barnet may be expected in due time to re- 
flect the order, neatness, and superior condition of Highgate. 
At Barnet there are several glass structures—large light houses, 
which after the sale one might have expected to have found 
nearly empty, yet they are mor? nearly full, some even being 
crowded. In the propagating house in a floutishing state 
is a fine lot of Camellias grafted six weeks ago, and nearly 
every one ‘‘ taken.’’ Many thousands of Camellia cuttings for 
stocks are also as healthy as could be desired. Epiphyllums 
are being extensively increased by grafting them on Pereskia 
stocks, and this work is skilfully done, the union of stock 
and graft being nearly imperceptible. Boronias, especially 
B. pinnata, also Acacias, Ericas, Dracophyllums, &c., are 
being provided for future demands by the skilful propagator. 
In other houses plants of this nature are in various stages of 
growth, from small portable ‘‘ market stuff’? to three-quarter 
and half specimens. Genetyllises are growing with the free- 
dom of Privet, Phoenocomas, Correas (magnifica and cardi- 
nalis) are equally healthy; and Gompholobiums, Pleromas, 
Polygalas, Aphelexes, Hriostemons, Daphnes, &c., are luxu- 
riating in the several structures; about half a score of large 
houses are devoted to plants of this nature. A large span- 
roofed house about 100 feet in length is filled with large and 
small Camellias, heavily-berried Aucubas (A. japonica vera), 
Acacias (armata, Riceana, &c.) ; choice Rhododendrons, and a 
goodly number of Statice profusa. Stove plants are also 
grown—popular kinds for decorative purposes, such as Dra- 
eznas, Hucharises, Ardisia crenulata, a remarkably fine stock; 
Stephanotes, and the fine climber Ipomxa Horsfallix. Be- 
sides the houses are extensive ranges of pits. In one range 
are 20,000 Hricas and Epacrises for flowering next year, and 
in others are plants in an advanced stage for decorative pur- 
poses, such as Hricas caffra, hyemalis, colorans, &c., flowering 
profusely, and in excellent condition. Plants of this nature 
are indispensable for winter decoration, and the way in which 
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they are grown in this and other nurseries where special atten- 
tion is given to them insures a supply of plants much better, 
also more cheaply, provided than can be produced by gardeners 
who have so many and varied demands on their time and 
attention. 

In the grounds are many Conifers, &c. Araucarias in this 
high bleak exposure having passed uninjured through many 
winters, and are now commanding specimens. Standard va- 
riegated Hollies are numerous and fine, and there are good 
stocks of Deodars, Ivies, &c., and Vines in pots. About a 
quarter of a mile distant is another nursery worthy of a visit 
if only to inspect the extensive and splendid collection of 
The green-leaved varieties are numerous, but the 
best of the variegated sorts surpass them in numbers and 
The Golden and Silver Queens, marginata, and others 
are in thousands, the shrubs ranging from 38 to 6 feet in height. 
They are in the most perfect health and colour, and are adapt- 
able more than any other shrub in cultivation to brighten 
and cheer on lawns and in pleasure grounds throughout the 
dull months of winter. Rhododendrons thrive admirably in 
the gravelly but peatless soil of this nursery, as do hardy 
Ghent Azaleas, A. sinensis. There are also evergreens and 
Conifers and Ivies; many thousands of the common green 
Ivy in pots for insuring safe removal. There are also forest 
trees and fruit trees; but the latter, with Roses, are chiefly 
grown at Finchley, where the soil and situation are specially 
favourable for their free yet robust and hardy growth. The 
Barnet Nursery is an important addition to business of the 
firm under whose personal: supervision it will shortly again 
be brought into systematic order. 

Hicueate.—This nursery is in an admirable state, the plants 
in the houses and the shrubs, &c., in the grounds being alike 
creditable to their owner and his foremen. The span-roofed 
show house, about 50 feet by 30, is filled with clean and healthy 
Palms, Ferns, Yuccas, and Dracenas, and the foliage is en- 
livened by flowering plants of Epiphyllums. A few of the 
best of these valuable winter-decorative plants are violacea 
grandiflora, purple white tube, free; Salmonea, rosy salmon ; 
tricolor, purple and scarlet, fine; Morrelliana, scarlet ; Snowii, 
purplish red; and amabilis, deep rose. Two other houses are 
filled with Erica Willmoreana, the plants being in the finest 
possible condition; and equally superior are the Hpacrises, 
which occupied an adjoining structure, the foliage being of the 
deepest green, and the’shoots of 2 to 3 feet in length closely 
set with flower buds. A few of the most useful are the follow- 
ing :—Vesta, Viscountess Hill, Lady Panmure, The Bride, alba 
odorata, and hyacintbiflora rosea amongst the early-flowering ; 
Walkeri, rubella, fulgens, Fairburniana, hyacinthiflora candi- 
dissima, and courascens being good as later-flowering sorts. 
Another house is filled with Azaleas, half-specimens, and the 
next with small plants of the best continental varieties. A 
fine stock of Bossiz Hendersonii, a valuable greenhouse plant, 
is noticeable, as also are young plants of Witsenia corymbosa, 
a good old Cape plant, distinct in habit and attractive by its 
purplish blue flowers. Of Camellias there is an excellent col- 
lection including many well-furnished plants of the old alba 
plena, the most useful Camellia in cultivation. The plants of 
this are numerous and superior, and are well set with flower 
buds. The plants of the different varieties range in height 
from 5 inches to 5 feet. Amongst them are interspersed 
Chrysanthemums, the plants having been grown this year in a 
natural manner. On the shelves of this and adjoining house 
is an extensive stock of double Primulas, than which no 
plants in the winter are more valuable for furnishing pure 
white flowers for bouquets, &c. Brick pits are crowded with 
Heaths for the next year’s supply—a most promising stock, 
and successive batches are struck and striking in the propa~- 
gating house; and Hyacinths, for which this nursery is famed, 
are snugly buried in cocoa-nut fibre refuse, the greater number 
being in the open air, only a few for early flowering bein 
buried under glass. 

The outdoor department is fully as worthy of inspection as_ 
the stock of plants in the houses. Huonymuses, Retinospo: 
ras, &., are attractively disposed, and Bays, Laurustinuses, 
&e., in pots are numerous and good. Standard Bays are 
grown here equal in the straightness of their stems and the 
symmetry of their heads to the continental specimens, and 
these shrubs are never injured by frost at Highgate. There 
are huge bushes of Bays, also a hedge of them, than which 
nothing in their way could look better. Laurels are, too, very 
conspicuous, not wildly growing untended shrubs of the com- 
mon variety, but handsome specimens of those noble sorts— 
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votundifolia, colchica, and caucasica. These are handsome 
pyramids 6 to 8 feet high, and have been carefully pinched 
and tended. For lawns and prominent places in shrubberies 
such specimens as these are highly ornamental. Arbutuses 
are largely grown, and thrive admirably; and of Ivies many 
thousands are grown in pots ready for removal at any season. 
Evergreen Oaks are similarly grown, and the pots plunged in 
the soil. This is done to ensure the safe removal of speci- 
mens which otherwise would not succeed, these being the 
most “ticklish” to transplant of all evergreens. The speci- 
mens thus grown are, like the Laurels, large and well furnished. 
There are ornamental-flowering and drooping deciduous trees ; 
also Conifers, Yuccas, and other subjects completing the stock 
of this well managed and favourably and pleasantly situated 
nursery. 

In extent it is small, but a wide trade connection is asso- 
ciated with it, and its business tone is manifestly brisk and 
healthy. Neither is it likely to show any abatement so long 
as the experienced head continues to direct in the prompt and 
able manner which has won for him the confidence of many 
friends and supporters, metropolitan and provincial.—VisrIron. 


- ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


DECEMBER 6TH. 

Fruit Commrree.—Henry Webb, Esq., V.P. in the chair. Mr. 
Bland, of Fordham near Soham, sent a seedling Apple of good 
quality, but not of greater merit than many others in cultivation. 
Messrs. Merryweather & Son of Southwell sent a new kitchen 
Apple called Bramley’s Seedling, of large size and excellent 
quality. It was highly commended. Mr. P. Grieve, Culford 
Gardens, Bury St. Edmunds, sent a seedling Pear which was 
not of sufficient merit to receive a certificate. Rev. A. Rawson, 
The Vicarage, Bromley, Kent, sent a seedling Pear, raised by 
crossing Seckle and Forelle. It is of the form of Figue de 
Naples, and has a yellowish flesh of delicious flavour similar to 
that of Seckle. The fruit was rather decayed, but was thought so 
good the Committee desired to see it again. D. P. Bell, Hsq., 
Clive House, Alnwick, sent a bunch of a seedling Grape with 
the following communication :—‘The Vine was raised a few 
years ago, and is_across with Black Morocco, and a seedling 
raised, I understand, at Wortley. Itis a free grower, a heavy 
cropper, and has a strong constitution. It is not liable to shank, 
nor the berries to scald as Lady Downe’s does, its keeping pro- 
perties are quite equal to Lady Downe’s, and its colour uniformly 
better. Since the Vines were planted six years ago it has been 
excessively cropped until this year, but it has never failed to 
colour its fruit as well as the specimen now shown.” 

The banch is large and heavily shouldered witha stout stalk. 
The berry stalks are stout, and the berries large and roundish 
oval, frequently with sutural furrows. Skin quite black and 
membranous, covered with a fine bloom. Flesh firm, tender, 
very juicy, and sweet. It was unanimously awarded a first-class 
certificate. This is a far superior fruit to Alicante, and will no 
doubt prove to be a late-keeping variety of great value. 

Mr. Bennett, Rabley, sent a brace of Rabley Cucumbers, Toma- 
toes, and Strawberries. Mr. Ollerhead, gardener to Sir H. Peek, 
Bart., Wimbledon House, sent two fine Shaddocks, and was 
awarded a letter of thanks. Mr. Miles, of Wycombe Abbey 
Gardens, brought a Pine Apple of conical shape like the Enville, 
of tender flesh and delicious flavour, which was much admired, 
and a vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Miles, who promised to 
bring another fruit, and to furnish full particulars respecting it. 
Henry Webb, Esq., of Redstone Manor House, Redhill, sent 
dishes of Glou Morceau and Vicar of Winkfield Pears. The 
former was of excellent flavour. Also a dish of Passe Colmar. 
A vote of thanks was awarded. 

Fiorat Commrrrs.—wW. B. Kellock, Esq.,inthe chair. This 
was the closing meeting of the year—the last of a series of 
horticultural gatherings of the greatest importance in the 
advancement of the art which they were instituted to foster. 
Nearly all the meetings of the year have been good meetings— 
many of them excellent, both as regards the subjects exhibited 
and the assemblages of horticulturists. This was also a success- 
ful meeting. The magnificent group of Orchids exhibited by 
Sir Trevor Laurence, Bart., M.P., Burford Lodge, Dorking, was 
alone worth a journey of a hundred miles to see. The collection 
consisted of about thirty plants in various sizes. A noble plant 
of Zygopetalum Mackayi was 4 feet in diameter, and had twenty 
robust spikes; Calanthe Veitchii was in such condition both 
for vigour of spikes and the rich colour of the flowers that we 
have seldom seen equalled and never surpassed ; Odontoglossum 
Insleayi leopardinum had twelve spikes; and Cypripedium 
insigne, a grand variety, was 3 feet in diameter. Dendrobium 
primulinum giganteum was very conspicuous; the two stems 
were covered with flowers from the root to their tips, the plant 
having forty flowers. Epidendrum vitellinum majus, Odonto- 
glossum cordatum superbum, O. Pescatorei, O. constrictum, 
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O. gloriosum, O. roseum, with Masdevallias, Sophronitis, very 
superior; Tricopilias, and the curious Restrepia antennifera 
completed this remarkably fine collection. The plants were 
grown by Mr. Spyers. 

Messrs. Veitch & Sons, the Royal Exotic Nursery, Chelsea, 
also exhibited about thirty plants of Orchids, alike interesting 
and beautiful. A conspicuous plant of Lelia anceps occupied 
the centre of the group. Lelia albida in two varieties was very 
lovely. Cypripediums—Sedeni insigne, Maulei, very fine; Har- 
Yisianum, Crossianum, and Schlimmii album were in great 
beauty. Amongst the smaller plants were the striking Odonto- 
glossum cirrosum, also O. Rossii majus, and O. nevadense. 
Amongst the Masdevallias were Barleana Tovarensis, ignea 
rubescens, &c. Lycaste Skinneri alba was very pure. These 
with others formed a group which deservedly attracted great 
attention, and for which a vote of thanks was awarded. Messrs. 
Veitch also exhibited Poinsettia pulcherrima amcena altogether 
softer in colour than the species, the bracts being also broader, 
more regular, and more closely arranged. The heads were 
about a foot in diameter. 

Mr. Denning, gardener to Lord Londesborough, Londesborough 
Lodge, Norbiton, exhibited Oncidium Londesboroughanum, a 
splendid flower with a broad lip of the brightest yellow, and 
broad and stout richly marked petals and sepals, which add 
greatly to the beauty of the flower. The long arching spike hud 
ten expanded flowers, and as many more to open. It is a most 
distinct and valuable addition to the family, and worthy of bear- 
ing so good aname. A first-class certificate was unanimously 
awarded. 

A box of twenty-four varieties of cut blooms of zonal Gera- 
niums was sent by Mr. Cannell, Swanley Nurseries, Kent, 
which for size, substance, and brightness of colours have not 
been surpassed at any summer show. The varieties were Rev. 
J. Atkinson, Eros, Circulator, Alice Spencer, Alonzo, Sir C. 
Campbell, Heartsease, Havelock, A. Henderson, Sybil Holden, 
New Life, Peabody, Jealousy, Sir G. Wolseley, Imogene, White 
Clipper, Mabel Eden, Astarte, Marguerite Ponton, Dr. Sharpe, 
De Lesseps, Mr. J. F. Fenn, and Vanessa—a brilliant display, 
and which merited the vote of thanks awarded. 

Mr. Mann, the Nursery, Brentwood, exhibited plants of zonal 
Geranium Earl of Beaconsfield, a dwarf and very profuse- 
flowering variety, a little brighter and larger in flower than 
Vesuvius. 

Mr. Ollerhead, gardener to Sir W. Peek, Bart., Wimbledon 
House, exhibited plants of Plumbago rosea, which had been 
struck from cuttings in the spring, and the plants trained on the 
back wall of a Melon house. The plants were in 8-inch pots, they 
were 7 feet high and 3 feet in diameter, and were covered in 
every part with fine spikes of lovely-coloured flowers. Mr. Oller- 
head also exhibited shoots 6 feet high surmounted with flowers 
of Euphorbia jacquinieflora, from plants planted in a Pine pit. 
They were exceedingly vigorous; and Mr. Parker, Exotic 
Nursery, Tooting, exhibited cut blooms of the sweet and charm- 
ing aquatic Aponogeton distachyon, which had been grown in 
the open water; also flowering plants of Iberis semperfiorens 
and Streptocarpus Greenii delicata, 

A remarkable collection of pressed Fern fronds and autumn 
leaves was exhibited by Mr. Howard, 29, King Street, Covent 
Garden. Many of the specimens were pressed last year; the 
colours were admirably preserved. They had been prepared in 
America by Mrs. Reed Watson, East Windsor Hill, Conn. 
vote of thanks was awarded for them. 


DIOSPYROS KAKI. 


My friend Dr. Voelcker has been kind enough to have the 
fruit of the Diospyros Kaki analysed in his laboratory. The 
quantity of tannic acid it is shown to contain is quite sufficient 
to account for the wry faces of those who first tasted it. Let 
us hope, as is probably the case, that other varieties contain 
more sugar and less of the astringent principle. 

WANG? oSoadonocbudaonsadaacdosans coqeseocotnGos «-. S464 

Albuminous compounds (containing nitrogen) 
Crude woody fibre 
Tannic acid 


—G. F. Witson. 


CAPH PELARGONIUMS. 


I want to establish a good collection of this beautiful tribe 
of plants, perhaps some of the contributors of the Journal 
can assist me in doing so. I hava some—namely, ardens, 
echinatum, filipendulifolium, flexuosum, gibbosum, macro- 
rhizon, quinquevulnerum, reniforme, semperflorens, and tetra- 
gonum. These were all I could obtain of a nurseryman in 
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my neighbourhood, but I think there must be many others, 
unless these ‘ plants of the past” are become nearly extinct. 
I remember some years ago seeing a work, but I do not recollect 
the name of the author, in which Cape Geraniums-were re- 
presented by some very good illustrations. The flowers 
figured were grotesque, curious, and many of them beautiful. 
I desire names in addition to those above given, and to know 
where the plants can be obtained.—Carz. 


THE COST AND ADVANTAGES OF DEEP 
CULTIVATION. 


Finpine my present garden too limited in extent, I have this 
autumn hired an additional plot of 600 square yards. This 
piece of land comprises one of twelve allotment gardens, and 
has been cropped for the last twenty years or more chiefly 
with Potatoes. Along with the annual crop of Potatoes the 
land has produced a fair crop of weeds ; as many of these weeds 
were deep-rooted (the land only being cultivated at a maximum 
depth of 6 inches), I at once determined to subsoil or double- 
dig it over. 

Having now done so it has occurred to me that my experi- 
ence as to the cost of the work might be useful to some readers ; 
I submit also my estimate of the advantages of deep digging. 

I found that myself and a labourer working cheerfully could 
subsoil or double-dig about 100 square yards of land in eight 
hours. If we charge labour at the moderate rate of 3d. per 
hour, the cost will amount to 4d. per yard, or say at the rate 
of £10 per acre. In some portions of the plot the cost was 
nearly double, owing to beds of deep-rooted weeds, including 
Thistles, Docks and Bindweed. These roots were all picked out, 
and the bottom spit dug twice over; but where the land was 
fairly clear of weeds the above is a fair estimate of the time 
and labour required. 

I find the four or five-tined steel digging-fork far better for 
the work than the spade ; in fact a man using a spade would 
not do the work go well, nor would he be able to do as much 
of it. To ensure the work being done thoroughly, a master 
or some trustworthy person should be there to take a part in 
the work. It is work that is easy to slip, leaving a portion of 
the bottom soil undug, and the weed roots unpicked out. The 
total depth of the two spits would be from 15 to 18 inches. 
So much as to the labour and cost, and now as to the advan- 
tages. 

In the first place it shonld be remembered that subsoiling 
and trenching are quite distinct. I can quite understand why 
some persons object to trenching. I have seen land trenched 
and made so barren by the operation that even weeds have re- 
fused to grow onit for aseason. I never trench land before 
it has been subsoiled two or three seasons previously, for I 
have found from experience that bringing the raw and hungry 
subsoil to the surface and burying the top soil is a great mistake. 

The first advantage arising from deep digging is the removal 
of deep-rooted weeds. It certainly is a great advantage to the 
gardener to be able to determine beforehand what class of 
plants he will grow on a given piece of land, and deep-rooted 
weeds can only be destroyed by deep digging. But if I may be 
allowed to digress, let me here state that I think ‘‘ weeds” are 
often abused and called by harder names than they deserve. 
It seems to me like ‘‘ man’s ingratitude ” and ‘‘ benefits forgot” 
for the gardener to complain in such bitter language about the 
“ srowth of evil weeds,” for his soil owes much of its fertility 
to the accumulated deposit of ages of weed remains. For my 
part I have long looked upon weeds as “friends in disguise.” 
But however slow many of us may be to find out the uses and 
value of weeds, I think we are all agreed that it is not con- 
venient to grow them indiscriminately amongst our garden 
crops, and by far the best and cheapest plan to eradicate those 
having deep roots is to subsoil and pick them out by hand. 

Another great advantage of deep cultivation in my opinion 
is this—land that is thoroughly cultivated has not only greater 
power of retaining moisture after rain, but it is enabled to 
gather a supply of moisture during periods of severe drought : 
from the soil beneath and from the atmosphere above moisture 
may be obtained. Use the fork or spade in the autumn and 
the hoe freely during the summer, and the crops will not often 
suffer from dry weather. 

To use the watering can during every fit of dry weather is a 
mischievous practice, for it is more likely to ruin the crop 
than to benefit it. If you wish to destroy the independence of 
a plant, if you wish to pauperise it, if you wish the sun to 
burn it up, by all means fly to the watering can; but if you 


wish your crop to be independent of the season, if you wish it 
to enjoy the bright warm sunshine of summer—in a word, if 
you wish your crop to come to perfection, dig deep and hoe oft 
(once a-week if you like), and neither weeds nor dry weather 
will hurt your crop. The large amount of moisture in the 
atmosphere during the hot and dry weather of summer may 
be taken advantage of. The soil may be prepared by thorough 
cultivation to act as a powerful condenser ; and if we thus offer 
facilities for the circulation of the air in the soil we not only 
gather a supply of moisture to sustain the plants in health 
during the summer, but all through the wet and cold days of 
winter a good work is still going on. 

The exposure of the soil by deep digging to the disintegrating 
influences of the rains and frosts of winter has a very beneficial 
result on nearly all classes of soils. We thus assist Nature 
(ever ready to help us) to unlock the latent stores of plant 
food of which the crust of the earth is composed. The soil 
is rich in mineral food, but without cultivation and exposure 
to the air it remains insoluble, and is not available as food for 
plants. Gardeners would do well to remember that cultivation 
of the soil is an equivalent for manuring it. 

I think it is about time I was bringing my writing to a close, 
as too much writing at once is as bad as too much digging, so 
I will just mention one other advantage and then conclude. 
Most of us are aware that pulverised soil moderately dry is a 
powerful deodoriser, and very possibly, as the air circulates 
through the soil, it may be purified and the soil enriched to 
their mutual advantage. The poisonous gases floating in the 
air are absorbed and captured by the soil as they pass over its 
surface. The soil having once obtained possession of them 
transmutes them into food for plants.—W. Loven, Weaver- 
thorpe, York. 


CHAPTERS ON INSECTS FOR GARDENERS. 
No. 14. 

In. the course of our survey of the domains of insect life we 
have now arrived at an order which wins admirers even 
amongst those who have little taste for, or knowledge of, 
natural history. One section of this order—the butterflies—are 
associated in the case of a number of persons with the earliest 
recollections of childhood and of the pleasures of country 
scenery. If we were to ask the poet or the artist to assign 
these and the equally gaudy moths a fitting place in the ranks of 
insects, itis probable they would at once declare that these 
delicately plumed and variously coloured creatures ought to 
form the leading or principal group. Pursuing, however, that 
natural arrangement which has the approval of most entomo- 
logists, and working as before from the lower to the higher, 
we step from the frequently uninviting insects of the order 
Hemiptera to the Lepidoptera, which embraces the butterflies 
and moths. Beyond this lies the Hymenopterous order, so 
that our friends the bees and our enemies the wasps and saw- 
flies might consider themselves (could they reason on the 
subject) superior to their broad-winged downy-coated relatives, 
which possess the same number of the organs of flight. 
For many reasons the Lepidoptera have had more attention 
given to them by the entomologist than any other order of 
insects. Their conspicuousness on the wing, the elegance or 
beauty of their appearance, the comparative ease with which 
they can be kept in cabinets and the regularity of their trans- 
formations, with the facilities for watching these usually at- 
tainable—all these circumstances have given butterflies and 
moths a position of their own amongst the insect tribes. It is 
amusing to find that not a few individuals have prided them- 
selves on being ‘‘ entomologists,’ whose knowledge of insects 
goes hardly beyond the Lepidoptera, and who could scarcely 
say whether the grub of a beetle has legs or not, or give any 
account of the habits of a dragon fly. This is much asif a 
man professed to be an ornithologist who only collected water- 
fowl or finches. Happily for science a better state of things 
has begun, and many gardeners are becoming well acquainted 
with the structure and habits of insects. 

Looking at the order Lepidoptera from the horticultural 
point of view, we perceive that it occupies a middle place. On 
zsthetic grounds we might praise it, for it includes species that 
give ornament to the garden or the parterre in their winged 
condition; but also, unfortunately, various species in their 
caterpillar state are more or less harmful to vegetation. Of 
friends to the gardener we can reckon few amongst butterflies 
and moths, for the larve of these are not parasitic in habit, 
though one singular exception occurs abroad, where the larva 
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of a small moth has been discovered living in the manner of 
@ parasite on a species of Lantern-fly. There are, however, 
some caterpillars which subsist partially on the carcases of their 
lesser brethren, and two noteworthy instances are the Satellite 
(Scopelosoma satellitia) and the Dun Bar (Cosmia trapezina) ; 
they are not at present sufficiently common to be of marked 
utility. Certain of the diminutive moths in the genus Pinea 
also deposit eggs in such situations that their larve are able 
to prey upon the pupa of Lepidoptera. And this is pretty 
nearly all we can say; for though the crushed bodies of cater- 
pillars have been made to yield a dye, and other species are, as 
is well known, valuable as silk-producers, for neither of these 
circumstances have they special claim on the horticulturist’s 
regard. 

The transformations undergone by these insects, taken as a 
whole, are now too familiar to all intelligent persons to require 
a detailed account in this place of the successive stages of egg, 
larva, and pupa or chrysalis, from which the imago, or mature 
insect, is finally produced. As in every order, the general rules 
are subject to soms curious exceptions or variations; but these 
are invariable—namely, that every butterfly or moth goes 
through the four stages—long or short, and that the number 
of legs in the larva are six, and of claspers or pro-legs never 
more than ten nor less than four. The body, usually cylindri- 
cal, is made up of twelve segments, the head being furnished 
with simple eyes or ocelli, short palpi or feelers, and a pair of 
jaws capable of biting very effectively. The food of larve in 
the order is vegetable only; and though they are not among 
the most injurious of insects, their ravages are often peculiarly 
noticeable, because they take in » large amount of sustenance, 
often in a short space of time, and also sometimes assemble in 
companies. The pupa of a butterfly or moth—whether it be 
simply suspended, laid upon or buried in the earth, or enclosed 
in a cocoon—has no distinction of parts; though it may be 
angulated or variously shaped, yet the outline of the future 
insect may be traced upon its surface in many instanced. 
Whether the pupa state lasts for weeks or months, it is always 
@ period of inactivity; the pupa neither eats nor moves— 
except an occasional twirl, perhaps, when subjected to any 
annoyance—till the time comes for the extrication of the imago; 
and in some species the moth has no small difficulty in disen- 
gaging itself from a small or hard cocoon, Nature aiding its 
strength and ingenuity sometimes by supplying a solvent fluid. 

Bat, taking as a specimen for investigation either a butter- 
fly or moth, since it is mainly on the perfect insect that we 
rest our definition of the orders, we observe first that the 
antenne are either clubbed as in the butterflies, spindle-shaped 
as in the hawk moths, or feathered or thread-like as in the 
bulk of the moths. Secondly, the four wings, rarely absent, 
are, save in a few species with clear and membranous wings, 
covered with scales (popularly called feathers, really some- 
what akin to hairs), which by a very moderate magnifier we 
can see are rooted in the wing and arranged in tile fashion. 
Thirdly, the head is furnished with compound hairy eyes, and 
the organs of the mouth take the form of a proboscis or sucker. 
Fourthly, the thorax is stout and muscular, because on it de- 
pend the movements of the wings and legs; the abdomen, 
though flexible and usually oval, having little of the power 
we find that portion of the body possesses in some of the 
orders. Both thorax and abdomen are downy. Fifthly, the 
legs are hairy and furnished with two claws, in number six; 
the front pair abortive in several species of the butterflies. 
And a passing explanation as to three or four English words 
associated with the Lepidoptera is desirable. First with re- 
gard to the oft-used word ‘‘ butterfly.” This has lately been 
discussed in ‘Notes and Queries,” and several suggestions 
thrown out why ‘“‘butter’”’ might form part of the name of 
these aérial creatures. It may have been because our fore- 
fathers noticed them as abundant during what is called the 
‘butter’ season, or because their wings were of the colour of 
butter, as in some common species ; or because, so thinks one 
author, they were believed to represent evil spirits, who came 
in that guise and bewitched the butter! All these are rather 
lame theories, and two suppositions are more probable—either 
that the old name was ‘ budder-fly,” a fly that buds or bursts 
forth from a pupa case which looks inanimate; or else that 
the name arose from the Saxon word bodda, applied to a 
grub or crawling creature, and still existing in the term ‘ bots,” 
well known to rearers of horses. The butterfly, then, would 
mean simply the fly which comes from the grub, and dim 
notions about the transformations of insects certainly were of 
early date in history. The word ‘‘moth” presents. this 
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peculiarity, that it doubtless took its origin from the habits of 
those small species which for thousands of years have been 
noticed to infest and destroy woollen and other materials, and 
by degrees it spread upwards till it was used to cover the whole 
of the second great division of the Lepidoptera. The root is 
an old word +o be traced in many languages, meaning some- 
thing that eats or chews, therefore quite inapplicable to all 
these insects in their winged state. Then there is ‘ cater- 
pillar,” the first half of which word must be left in obscurity, 
the second clearly applying to the action of these creatures in 
‘‘pilling,’”’ peeling, or stripping plants and trees. Of ‘‘ chrysa- 
lis,” still used by a number of authors to express the third 
stage of insect life, one can only say that it would be batter to 
supplant it by the word ‘‘ pupa,” as “ chrysalis’’ originally 
meant those pupx which have a lustrous or golden appearance, 
as in a few butterflies. 

The statement has been freely copied by compilers of books 
that you may at onca tell a butterfly from a moth by the 
knobbed antenne of the former; but this is not very reliable, 
since in the Red-horns, and in some of the Blues, the clubbing 
is not very marked. More fallacious still is the popular sup- 
position that moths are doull-coloured and butterflies gaily 
adorned, for there are many examples to the contrary, though 
it is possible to refer to whole groups of moths where sombre 
tints predominate. The majority of our butterflies are also 
lively in colouring, though they cannot compete with the 
brilliancy of exotic species. A good distinction is the position 
in which the wings are placed when the insect is at rest. Our 
butterflies when silting on a flower or leaf generally bring all 
the wings together above the back, so that all that is seen 
is the under side of the hind wings. The frisky little fellows 
we call Skippers practise, however, an eccentricity, for they 
often raise the fore wings and drop the hinder pair horizontally. 
Most moths, on the other hand, either spread out all the wings 
flat, or they fold up the hind wings, and hide these and the 
body by sloping over them the fore wings. In the majority 
of moths we find a singular formation, called the ‘‘ spring and 
socket arrangement.” A curved bristle at the base of the 
hind wings passes into a small loop of membrane or hairs, 
and works up and down when the insect is on the wing, pos- 
sibly needless in the case of butterflies, which have much less 
weight to carry usually. ‘But, don’t butterflies fly by day 
and moths by night?” says someone. Well, we are tolerably 
safe in asserting butterflies fly by day, though an occasional 
White or Red Admiral has been geen careering’about at even 
tide, experimenting on the quality of the honey to be found at 
that time; but this is no adequate distinction between the two 
groups. There are moths the regular habit of which is to fly 
in the bright sunshine; there are some that prefer dull days, 
and some also that now and then make day excursions, though 
it is their general habit to take wing at or about dusk; and of 
the night-flying moths there is a proportion fond of the tvwa- 
light rather than of those hours when ‘ gloom o’ergpreads the 
sky.” 

The number of our British butterflies, including even a 
couple of somewhat doubtful residents, is only sixty-six, a 
proportion so remarkably small as compared with the sum 
total of our moths, that a variety of explanations have been 
given, none of them satisfactory. Perhaps the likeliest is that 
which attributes it to the variableness of our climate and the 
dampness of our average winters. Against these insects, 
taken as a whole, the horticulturist cannot bring a heavy 
indictment, since his enemies are confined to a few species, 
though these are certainly apt in some years to occasion him 
annoyance. But butterflies do not attack any plants of special 
value, such as the Vine amongst fruits, or the Potato amongst 
vegetables, or the Rose amongst flowers. Naturally, many 
butterflies are attracted to gardens by the flowers they display, 
travelling at times long distances for this purpose, though 
some of our species never quit the marsh, the field, or the 
wood where they have been bred.—J. R. 8. C. 


VICTORIA PARK. 


THE ground was purchased with the money paid by the Duke 
of Sutherland to the Government for Stafford House, £72,000. 
The area of the park is about 290 acres. It is surrounded by 
an industrial population with but little leisure time for pleasure, 
and living for the most part in crowded workrooms and ill- 
ventilated dwellings. Such people know best how to appreciate 
the contrast between their usual surroundings and the beauties 
of Nature when a little leisure gives them an opportunity 
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The pure air, green grass, trees, shrubs, and bright flowers 
are nowhere more prized than at the Hast End. Bethnal 
Green, Hackney, Bow, and Whitechapel are proud of their 
park, and justly so, for they have a cricket ground (40 acres), 
a lake for boating and another for bathing, and they have also 
a gymnasium, and last, but not least, a magnificent display of 


flowers that is equal to anything seen in and about London. | 


The designs and planting are varied and excellent—examples 
of good taste, which afford delight to all beholders. 


that they know how to respect these benefits and protect a 
privilege conceded to them. They look upon the park as their 
own property, and the authorities do what they can to foster 
a taste for floriculture. It is evident also that plants are 
valued by the people of the East, for thousands apply to the 


Park Superintendent at certain times of the year for cuttings, | 
| and an exhibition in the park of this flower attracts thousands 


&e., which the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works has 


It is | 
gratifying to observe that the people show by their demeanonr | 


ordered to be distributed among them. As ameans of further 
rendering assistance and instruction plants are grown in the 
park and exhibited at the local shows. Friendly hints of 
management are also given, and not without effect, for the 
working classes exhibit plants that would be a credit to a west- 
end show. 

This park possesses horticultural attractions in no small 
degree, and maintains the first position for flowers in spring, 
summer, and autumn. Thespring commences with Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and other spring flowers of various and delicate colours 
filling the atmosphere with fragrance. Then comes the sum- 
mer glow with a diversity of colours contrasted and har- 
monised, producing a picture at once pleasing and satisfying ; 
and after the summer flowers have passed away come the 
autumn candidates for their share of admiration. The Chry- 
santhemum receives great attention in this neighbourhood, 
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Fig. 72._VICTOBRIA PARK. 
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in the dull days of November. 
great perfection through unwearying diligence and care. 

Although this is a young park, yet trees abound. There are 
shady avenues of Limes and Elms, and on all sides handsome 
specimens are towering above the shrubs, such as the Pinus 
excelsa from Nepal, the Cedrus Deodara from India, the Tulip 
Tree from North America, Cypress trees from California, and 
on the turf in a recess is a thriving example of Salisburia 
adiantifolia, the Maiden-hair Tree. The deciduous Cypress is 
growing freely, also the Tree of Heaven (Ailanthus glandulosa) 
and Locust Trees (Robinias) flower profusely. The following 
trees are making good headway :—The Sycamore, the Ash, 
Horse Chestnut, Birch, the Willow, and the Plane. The park 
is celebrated for an extensive collection of trees and shrubs of 
smaller growth. Near the valley-walk leading to the lake is 
the sweet-scented Daphne ; the Cotoneaster, covered in spring 
with white blossoms, and in winter with red berries; the red- 
flowered Currant (Ribes sanguineum), one of the hardiest 
and most handsome of all our deciduous flowering shrubs, 
is very beautiful with its crimson-red flowers in April and 
May. Nearer to the lake is a fine group of variegated Hollies 
and several species of Spirwas. On the turf is the Coffee Tree 
aie canadensis) and the Strawberry Tree (Arbutus 
unedo). 

A small piece of rockwork has a very picturesque effect; it 


The plants are brought to | is covered with many curious alpine plants, Sedums, Saxi- 


| frages, Hcheverias, Grasses, and other plants remarkable for 


the elegance of their foliage. The ground in this part of the 
park is laid out in the most irregular manner possible, so as to 
obtain a great number of pleasant walks. The shrubs are 
mostly planted on raised banks. A number of strong-growing 
plants are scattered about in front of them, and a few choice 
specimens on the grass contribute to break and soften the out- 
line of the shrubs. 

There are also ornamental sheets of water, islands, rustic 
bridges, shady and banks. On the islands the Weeping Willow 
dips its branches in the water, forming an excellent cover for 
the Muscovy ducks and the timid waterhens. The majestic 
swan and the keen-eyed China and Barnacle geese may also be 
seen in company with other aquatic birds. The varied attrac- 
tions of this park are thoroughly enjoyed by all visitors, and 
good management is reflected in every department.—NaTHAN 
Cone, Kensington Gardens. 


THE CULTURE OF THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


As a proof that the Chrysanthemum is not declining in 
public favour we have only to look around us and notice the 
many societies which offer encouragement for the cultivation 
of this grand autumnal flower. In the immediate neighbour- 
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hood of London the Chrysanthemum is held in great repute ; 
and the provinces are not far behind, for Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Peterborough, Northampton, Oxford, Maidstone, Dart- 
ford, Devonport, &c., have their annual shows, and as most of 
them have fine-foliaged plants and fruits associated with 
Chrysanthemums, these autumn displays are very attractive. 
Chrysanthemums are also grown in greater excellence than 
formerly for home decoration ; in fact they are becoming more 
popular every season, for they not only brighten the dullest 


months of the year, but are adapted to the dry air of heated | 


rooms, in which they remain a long time in a fresh state. The 
Chrysanthemum is a very accommodating plant, and one which 
it would be difficult for the novice to kill; but, on the other 
hand, both skill and patience are necessary to reach perfection, 
and for this more time, care, and attention are required than 
can always b3 bestowed by those who have many garden cares. 

In my remarks on 
culture it must be un- 
derstood that I have 
in view perfection of 
bloom and not symme- 
try of plants. 

When cuttings can 
be readily procured 
(which is generally as 
soon as the plants go 
out of bloom) insert 
four or five around the 
sides of a pot, and 
place them in a cold 
frame on a layer of coal 
ashes to prevent worms 
from entering the pots. 
Cuttings put-in in this 
way strike freely and 
remain strong and 
stocky. Assoon as well 
rooted, which is gene- 
rally about January or 
February, pot them 
singly into small pote, 
returning them again 
to the cold frame and 
keeping them close for 
a few days, affording 
all the .air possible, 
and if this is carried 
out with judgment the 
plants grow slowly but 
robustly. Immediately 
they have filled these 
pots with roots and 
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The plants must be encouraged to grow on uninterruptedly 
without stopping them, giving them plenty of clear_water 
until the buds begin forming, when manure water may bs 
given freely up to the time the flowers are almost expanded. 
To ensure large blooms disbudding must be resorted to, and 
the middle or crown buds of the four or five which appear 
should be left. The plants require to be supported by strong 
stakes, these in turn being secured to a string stretched from 
stake to stake to prevent the equinoctial gales, which often 
prevail during September, from blowing the plants about and 
breaking them. 

A compost of sound loam three parts, the other part well 
decayed manure and a good sprinkling of silver sand, well 
mixed together, is suitable. The pots should be well drained, 
bones or oyster shells being preferable to common crocks, the 
bone?, &e., affording sustenance as well as drainage. About 
a handful of guano to 
a can of four gallons 
of water is an excellent 
stimulant ; manure 
water made from cow 
and horse droppings, 
and from guano and 
soot, also afford a bene- 
ficial change of food. 
By a judicious use of 
these stimulants after 
the flower buds are 
first discernible, the 
foliage will change es 
if by magic to a deep 
rich green. The Chry: - 
anthemum is able to 
absorb stimulants of a 
strong nature; but it 
is not advisable to over- 
dose the plants, for 
highly-fed flowers are 
not lasting,and the pre- 
mature decay, which is 
attributed to damp, is 
more often the result 
of overfeeding with 
liquid manure, and 
which causes also the 
blooms of some varie- 
ties to be beth coarse 
and rough. 

B. sides as single- 
stemmed or untrained 
plants, there are other 
modes of growing the 


without becoming mat- 


Chrysanthemum, but 


ted, which will be about 


wherever the mode dc - 


the month of April, the 
plants will require an- 
other shift, this time 
into 32’s, returning them to the frame until all fear of frost is 
gone; if frames cannot be spared the plants may be protected 
with mats. At this period of their growth the plants are 
liable to attacks from green fly, which must be eradicated 
either by smoking with tobacco paper, dusting the plants with 
tobacco powder, or dipping them in tobacco water. 

From the middle to the end of June the plants will require 
their final shift into 9-inch pots, which size I consider large 
enough for plants that are grown for quality of blooms only. 
Bat it too often happens that the gardener is more than 
usually busy about this time, and the Chrysanthemums do 
not receive the attention which they require, and consequently 
the final potting is deferred until the roots become matted ; 
this, I would observe, is a prime cause of stunted plants and 
loss of foliage, and nothing in plant-growing shows defective 
cultivation so much as plants with long stems devoid of foliage. 
After receiving their final potiing each plant must have a 
supporting stake, and be placed in a sunny position in the 
open air; the sides of a gravel path answer well. I formerly 
thought that with the pots so exposed the roots were liable 
to be injured, but further experience inclines me to think that 
though this way entails more labour in supplying water, yet 
the wood becomes better ripened, and consequently finer 
flowers are produced; for it were useless to expect perfect 
flowers from unripened wood. Sg 


Fig. 


scribed can be carried 
out in its entirety, and 
the plants can be 
staged closely together, they form a magnificent bank of flowers. 
The following of thirty varieties are generally prominent in 
exhibitions of cut blooms:—Mrs. G. Rundle, Mr. G. Glenny, 
and Mre. Dixon. All three very good, and most perfect as 
regards shape, but somewhat small. They are a good trio for 
the front row for a board of twenty-four. Lady Hardinge, 
Empress of India, Queen of England, John Salter, Prince 
Alfred, Isabella Bott, Mrs. Heale, Lord Derby, Jardin des 
Plantes, Cherub, Prince of Wales, Princess of Wales, Princess 
of Teck, White Globe, White Beverley, Golden Beverley, Mr. 
Brunlees, Golden Eagle, Golden Dr. Brock, White Venus, 
Venus, Eye, Pink Perfection, Antonelli, Lady Slade, Aureum 
multifioram, and Gloria Mundi.—J. W. Moorman. 


73. 


Sprecrmens.—To produce plants similar to the one in the 
engraving, | commence operations about the end of Novem- 
ber or beginning of December, by inserting two good cuttings 
of each variety I wish to growin a 60-pot. I place these in 
a frame or a spent hotbed, and keep them close until they 
are struck. My object in doing this is to have the cuttings 
struck as quickly as possible, and not to allow them to become 
stunted, for if once permitted to get into a hidebound state 
they never make satisfactory plants. As soon as struck I 
transfer them to a shelf in a warm greenhouse. About the 
middle of February they are potted singly into large 60’s in 
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arich compost. The second week in March the plants will be 
about 6 inches in height and well established. I now take out 
the extreme point, which induce numerous side shoots to be 
thrown out—sometimes a dozen, according to the variety. I 
generally manage to have them potted into 6. inch pots by the 
middle of April; the side shoots or breaks are then about 5 or 
6 inches long, and are pegged down towards the rim of the pot. 
Shortly after this the plants are removed to a cold frame, and 
plenty of air is given on all favourable occasions. At this time 
they grow very rapidly and are again pinched, and potted 
into 8-inch pote. I may here state, that by taking out the ex- 
treme points of the shoots carefully I secure a larger number of 
strong breaks than by pinching back in a rough manner. If 
the plants are allowed to have a check at this stage of their 
growth, either by hard pinching, allowing them to become 
dry, or placing them in cold draughts, they will eventually 
present the grower with a number of deformed flowers besides 
losing a part of their foliage. 

I pot my plants for the last time from 8-inch to 11-inch 
pots the first week in June, about which time they are pinched 
for the last time. This stopping will give from forty to sixty 
breaks, a number which will be found quite sufficient to form 
a first-class specimen. After being potted into their flowering 
pots they are taken to their summer quarters; a piece of open 
ground is provided in the full sun, but sheltered on all sides 
from wind. I place them on the surface of the ground and 
surround each pot with ashes up to the rim. I let them grow 
on after this in their own wild way without any training what- 
ever, giving them every day unlimited supplies of water, add- 
ing a little clear soot water two or three times a-week. I find 
during hot weather that the plants cannot have too much 
water, provided the drainage is clear. The foliage will also be 
improved by a watering overhead late every evening. 

About the beginning of September the buds will begin to 
appear. I always select the centre ons cn each shoot, and 
remove all others with the point of a small penknife; this 
cperation I perform as soon asI can do so without injuring 
the centre bud. The ashes are now removed from the sides of 
the pot to allow the sun and air free access to all parts of the 
pot and plant, with a view to having the wood thoroughly 
ripened—a great point to be aimed at, for without ripe wood 
fine flowers need not be expected. 

Earwigs and a small grub are found to be very troublesome 
at this stage; they must be diligently sought for and de- 
stroyed, or the most promising plant will soon be disfigured 
by their depredations. After the buds are all set I substitute 
guano water for soot water. I take a good pinch between the 
thumb and forefinger and rub it well into a small can of water 
and use at once, a method I find answers very well. 

Staking the plants is a very important operation, which re- 
quires care, taste and patience. I usually commence tying the 
first week in October. I will, as briefly as possible, try to 
describe the way I proceed. The most convenient way is to 
place the plants on a hand barrow, being careful to have it 
level. But before tying I give a good dusting of flowers of 
sulphur underneath the foliage, which can be easily done by 
turning the plant on its side; this is to prevent mildew. 
The first stick placed in the centre of the plant must be up- 
right. The sticks I use are about 2 feet long. I now take a 
shoot and tie it as low down this stick as I can without break- 
ing—a little twisting is sometimes necessary—so that the bud 
comes directly on the top of the stick. Five sticks are now placed 
around this central stick in a circle, and they will be found to 
be about equal distance from the centre stick and from each 
other. The after-part is a mere repetition, except the outside 
circle, and these shoots are brought down to the rim of the pot 
and then tied straight up the stick. Iallow my plants to stand 
outside as long as the weather is at all open, and several of 
the early varieties only have the protection of an open shed 
on wet days and cold nights. The plants will grow consider- 
ably after this, and the buds will soon be several inches above 
the sticks; these must be drawn down, carefully working the 
ties down at the same time until the bud reaches its original 
position, making a notch above each tie to prevent pushing up 
again. This mode of culture has led to considerable success 
both at metropolitan and suburban exhibitions. : 

It will be seen by the above remarks that I have given dates 
which are strictly in accordance with my own practice; but if 
the intending Chrysanthemum-grower can get his plants along 
earlier in the season let him do so by all means. Early growth, 
ehort-jointed wood, combined with thorough ripening, are the 
chief elements of success. 


i 


The compost I use for the final potting consists of good 
yellow loam broken up roughly three parts, one part well- 
decayed manure, and a handful of bone dust to each plant, 
with enough silver sand to keep all open. 

Good varieties for specimens are Mrs. G. Rundle, G. Glenny, 
Mr. Dixon, Mr. Brunlees, Prince of Wales, Lady Hardinga, 
Guernsey Nugget, Venus, Faust, Dr. Sharp, Alma, and White 
Christine. The three last-named have refiexed flowers, but 
the plants are free growers of good habit.—W. Hatt. 


[The engraving is from a photograph of the smallest plant 
which Mr. Hall exhibited at the Brixton Show. For exuber- 
ance of foliage from the base to the points of each stem, and 
for the high quality of the blooms, aleo for the compactness 
and general finish of the specimen, it is an admirable example 
of skilful cultivation. The variety represented is Faust, a 
purplish crimson flower large and incurved.—Eps. | 


NOTES FROM TASMANIA. 


THE past winter in Tasmania has been the driest known for 
many years, no rain falling for six weeks; and after two or 
three wet days it wa3 again fine for four or five weeks, which 
is very unusual at this season of the year (September). 

During our winter months I often think of the long dull and 
sunless days of English winters, and think that if the gar- 
deners at home could only secure the bright Tasmanian winters 
there would be fewer complaints about the difficulties of the 
early forcing of plants, Grapes, Strawberries, &c., as here it 
is an exception to have two, or even one gunless day in a week. 
Daring June, July and August, which are our dullest months, 
we frequently have frosts. The severest I haye known was 
12° Fahr., but by 11 a.m. the sun was as warm and genial as a 
May day at home. The south wind here is very cold and cut- 
ting, similar to your east wind. 

We have the following shrubs and plants in open borders 
planted out without the slightest shelter, and with one excep- 
tion all remain uninjured during winter and grow most luxu- 
riantly :—Tecoma jasminoides, Polyga'a myrtifolia, P. cordi- 
folia, Boronia megastigma, B. elatior, B. serrulata, Clianthus 
Dampieri, Aralia Sieboldi, Libonia floribunda, and Phormium 
tenax variegatum; Grevillea robusta being the only plant that 
appears to suffer during winter. These are only a few of 
many plants treated as border plants which at home receive 
greenhouse treatment. Many stove plants are here grown as 
greenhouse plants. 

Tesmania may justly be called a fruit country. I shall 
never forget the first impressions I received upon landing after 
a long voyage and seeing the immense quantities of fruit. 
There is a small Plum grown here very largely, but which does 
not meet with a very ready sale, as the market is overdone 
with it. It is a small oval-shaped Cherry Plum, and which in 
former times realized 20s. to 30s. per bushel. At one place I 
saw upwards of eighty bushels allowed to fall and go to waste, 
the price offered not paying for picking. Small fruits are largely 
grown for the Melbourne market and for jam manufactories. 
Prices vary from 24d. to 44d. per Ib. for Black and Red Cur- 
rants and Raspberries. Apples and Pears realise in Tasmania 
from 2s. to 4s. per bushel wholesale, but a much higher rate 
in Melbourne. The soil and climate here are admirably adapted 
for fruit-growing. Apricots, Peaches, Grapss, &3., grow and 
fruit abundaatly. Apricots and Peaches grow as standards 
and produce fine-looking fruit, although I do not think the 
flavour so good as at home. 

The bush at this season of the year begins to look very gay. 
The Acacias are now in full bloom. In gome parts the sight 
is grand, as for miles all along the roadside are Acacias from 
3 to 40 feet high, completely covered with rich golden flowers; 
while the small Epacrises, Heatbs, and Orchids are beginning 
to unfold their colours. 

I think Tasmania is well entitled to share honour with New 
Zealand as being the paradise of Ferns. In my rambles 
through the bush I have seen some magnificent valleys of, 
Ferns in their rich wild beauty. Upon the N.W. coast I saw 
a fine patch of Gleichenia spelunce, which had fastened itself 
to the undergrowth. I measured the patch, it was 30 yards 
round and 7 feet high. There was not a place around it where 
I could get my hand through without displacing the foliage. 
It was growing in a swampy creek. I was struck with its great 
beauty, and was sorry to think how fast these fine examples 
of Ferns are disappearing owing to the bush fires. After a 
fire has passed over them they still live, but never recover 
their beauty. I recollected the specimen Gleichenias which 
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were disposed of at the Manley Hall sale in 1872, and com- 
pared the difference—the care and attention they received, and 
here in the wild bush, without any care, and scarcely an ad- 
mirer to preserve these and many other Ferns for future 
generations. They are, like the Aborigines, fast disappearing 
from all the settled districts. For instance, I have heard of 
persons cutting down the Dicksonias and bracing them to- 
gether to form a hut to live in; others cut them down and split 
them open to feed the pigs upon the pithy substance in the 
centre. Insome places the Ferns are not found growing, while 
in distant gullies they are very plentiful, but as soon as the 
scrub and timber is taken away and they are exposed to the 
dry atmosphere they turn sickly, and never flourish afterwards. 

It is a great pity that in Tasmania, with all its natural ad- 
vantages, gardening is not carried on with greater spirit than 
at present. Gentlemen do not enter into it with the enthu- 
siasm that is needful for success. There is a horticultural 
society in Launceston, which holds three and sometimes four 
shows in the year, while one or two other towns in the north 
have a society—i.e., Longford, Evandale, and Deloraine. The 
plants, &c., are not allowed to be removed from the show 
till the following day, as itis generally found to be very profit- 
able to the society to have it open during the evening. 

In conclusion I would say to any young men intending 
to emigrate to the Australian colonies, Throw away before 
starting all high and lofty ideas about gardening, and become 
willing to adapt yourselves to circumstances, as the duties of 
a gardener are very different here to what they are at home, 
and until a man gets used to the change he feels very dis- 
contented, and regrets leaving England. Still, to young men 
of steady industrious habits there are openings of promise in 
the continental part of Australia—F. W., Launceston, Tas- 
mania. 


EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 


In March, 1875, 1 bought a small tree in a pot, which I kept in 
my unheated orchard house, and planted this tree in the centre of 
my walled gardenin September. It was then about 4 feet high, 
and as thick as a fair-sized finger. I put some spent seaweed 
round the stem, but the frost at the end of November killed it. 
At the same time (March, 1875) I sowed a packet of seed in a 
pan, and raised some twenty-five plants. I transplanted these 
into three or four large pots, seven or eight in a pot, and early 
in October I planted ten strong plants out near a 6-foot wall 
facing the east. These were from 18 inches to 2 feet high. I 
put some manure round the stems for protection. They all did 
well, and are now from 4 to 9 feet high. I moved two of these 
about 4 feet high in September last, and I think they will die. 
Ido not think they move well, for their roots are small and 
do not extend, and they have an abundance of foliage. I sent 
plants to a gentleman at Penzance, and when I heard last they 
were thriving.—Wu. K., Arundel. 


I rounp an Eucalyptus about 18 inches high planted-out on 
the lawn when I came here (May, 1874). It grew very rapidly. 
The leaves browned and withered in the winter, but it revived 
in spring. In the September gales of 1875 it lost its leader 
when it had attained fully 14 or 15 feet. Last winter it 
suffered as before, looking if possible more hopeless than 
ever, but spring restored its beauty, and it is now a handsome 
bush, untouched as yet by the frost. It has never had any 
protection.—BovuRNEMOUTH. 


I nave grown this for three years, raised originally in a 
hotbed, and kept one winter in a greenhouse, then growing too 
large it was planted amongst shrubs—grew 7-6 high. In the 
winter of last year, although bound round with straw, it was 
cut off and killed by frost. The same year in the same garden 
smaller trees stood the winter, and are now doing well, but 
have notrun up. Lintend to let them alone, and my impres- 
sion is if we have hard frost they willdie. I do not think they 
will stand English winters, and I am told that at Nice they 
suifer much (although large trees) from frost. I will report 
results in the spring.—F. C. Hassarp, Sheerness. 


PORTRAITS or PLANTS, FLOWERS, ann FRUITS. 


Mirasiis munrirnora. Nat. ord., Nyctaginacer. Linn., 
Pentandria Monogynia. Flowers crimson.— This strikingly 
beautiful plant was raised from Californian seeds by Mr. 
Thompson of Ipswich, who sent flowering specimens to Kew 


in July of the present year. It has apparently an extensive 
range, from the forks of the Platte river, in lat. 42° N,, where 
it was discovered by Dr. James in 1820, to Mexico, where it 
was found near Zacatecas, in lat. 23°, by Coulter, and sub- 
sequently in New Mexico by Wright and Fendler.”—(Bot. Mag., 
t. 6266. 

eee optustFroLiA. Nat ord., Meliacew. Linn., Mon- 
adelphia Decandria.—‘‘ A shrub, native of woods and bushy 
places in the eastern districts of South Africa, extending from 
Albany to Natal, apparently most common in the eastward ; 
it also occurs as far north as Lake Ngamo in latitude 21° 
south, where it was gathered by McCabe, and in Sechualis 
country, the specimens from whence have narrower leaves. 
The genus Turrwa consists of pretty white-flowered shrubs 
and small trees of tropical Asia and Africa; about sixteen 
species are known. ‘TT. obtusifolia was raised from seeds sent 
to the Royal Garden by H. Hutton, Esq., of Graafreinet, in 
1872, which fowered in the present year.’’—(Ibid., t. 6267.) 

MAspDEVALLIA TRIARISTELLA. Nat. ord., Orchidaces. Linn., 
Gynandria Monandria. Densely tufted dwarf flowers, yellow 
and crimson.—‘ Masdevallia triaristella was discovered in 
Costa Rica by Endres, and flowered by Messrs. Veitch in 
September last.””—(Ibid., t. 6268.) 

Muscari mstivatE. Nat. ord., Liliacew. Linn., Hexan- 
dria Monogynia. Flowers yellow, top ones pink.—‘ This is a 
near neighbour of that old and well-known garden favourite, 
the Musk Hyacinth, Muscari moschatum. Besides its bota- 
nical characters, our present plant differs from moschatum by 
its faint scent and much later time of flowering. It came from 
the rich bulb collection of H. J. Elwes, Esq., of Miserdine 
House, Cirencester, and flowered in his garden at the middle 
of June, 1875. He procured it from Messrs. Haage & Schmidt 
of Erfurt, and does not know its exact country, but no doubt, 
like its allies, it comes from some part of the rich Oriental 
region.” —(Ibid., t. 6269.) 

MonarpELLa maAcrantTHA. Nat. ord., Lamiacem. Linn, 
Didynamia Gymnospermia. Flowers crimson.—‘“ A very beau- 
tiful, highly aromatic Californian plant, described by Asa Gray 
very recently, and apparently local, as he gives but three 
localities for it—namely, the Cuiamdica Mountains, near Julian 
city, and north-east of San Diego. Our cultivated specimens 
differ from Gray’s description in the close heads of flowers, in 
the corolla not reaching 14 inch in length, and in its brighter 
colour, being more scarlet than orange-red. It was raised by 
Messrs. Veitch from Californian seeds, and flowered in October 
of the present year.”—(Ibid., t. 6270.) 

Kerramantaus Kirnir. Nat. ord., Passifloreew. Linn., Dicecia 
Pentandria.—‘ Keramanthus Kirkii is stated by Dr. Kirk to be 
very common at Zanzibar, where it is planted, like the Jatropha 
Cureas, to mark the site of graves. It flowers at Kew during 
the greater part of the year; our tallest plant is 2 feet high.”’— 
(Ibid., t. 6271.) 

Prum—Frogmore Damson.—“ Our old varieties of Damsons 
are very few, the principal kinds grown being the Common, the 
Shropshire, and the Yellow. We may, therefore, with pleasure 
welcome a new and improved variety of this class of fruit, and 
such is the subject of our plate, which represents a Damson 
that is not only new, but distinct from those enumerated 
above. It originated, as its name implies, in the Royal Gardens 
at Frogmore, and although a few years have elapsed since it 
was raised and distributed, it is not so well known as it 
deserves to be. The habit of the tree is different from that of 
the usual type, since it has broader leaves, is of spreading 
growth, and has the shoots less thorny. It is an enormous 
bearer. The fruit is a trifle larger than that of its class, of a 
purplish-black colour, and inclining to obtuse-oval in shape. 
The flesh is tender and richly flavoured. It is suitable for all 
the purposes to which Damsons are applied. —J. Powru, 
Frogmore.”—(Flor. and Pom., 3 8., ix., 265.) 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Art a meeting of florists, held at South Kensington yesterday, 
Mr. Thomas Moore in the chair, it was reported that Francis 
Whitburn, Esq., had accepted the office of President of the 
southern branch of the National Auricula Society, and had 
offered a donation of £5 to the prize fund; and that the 
Crystal Palace Company had promised a donation of £10, and 
named April 24th as a suitable day for the Show. Dr. Hogg, 
Dr. Masters, Dr. Denny, G. F. Wilson, Esq., Mr. Cutbush, and 
Mr. Lidgard were added to the general Committee; and Mr. 
Turner, Mr. Dodwell, and Mr. Douglas were nominated a sub- 
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committee, to arrange a schedule of prizes for Auriculas and 
Polyanthuses. Subscriptions amounting to upwards of £40 
have been promised, and further offers of support may be sent 
to Mr. E. 8. Dodwell, Larkhall Rise, Clapham. 


—— WE lately noticed flowering in the collection of Messrs. 
Veitch & Sons at Chelsea a plant of Liranis PENDULA, an in- 
teresting Indian Orchid. It is not of recent introduction, nor 
are the individual flowers of great beauty, yet are noticeable 
as resembling those of Mignonette, and are scented like that 
choice old favourite. They are borne on recurved spikes 
9 inches in length. 


—— WE have two letters, one informing us that GaRrBaLDI 
STRAWBERRY was raised by Mr. Armstrong of Botcherby, Car- 
lisle, and the other by the late Mr. Nicholson of Eaglescliffe, 
Yorkshire; while a third writer asserts that Garibaldi and Vi- 
comtesse Héricart de Thury are synonymous. The fog thickens. 
Mr. Wm. Thomson says that ‘‘ Garibaldi has the property of 
enduring more frost when blossoming than any other variety.” 


—— A corrEsponpENT “J. L.’’ informs us that he has 
grown Masters’ Prouiric Cucumser for several years, and has 
found no other to equal it for bearing either in summer or 
-winter. ‘‘It is,’? he says, ‘“‘ well named Prolific, for you may 
cut a brace or two almost every time you want them. It grows 
from 10 to 12 inches in length; it has a short neck, and is 
very tender and good-flavoured.”’ 


—— Anonestr the foreign productions in Covent GARDEN 
Marret we recently observed some fine heads of Globe Ariti- 
chokes, which we were informed had been sent from Mar- 
seilles. They appeared to be of excellent quality, and were as 
fresh-looking as if only brought from Fulham. 


—— Few plants are more easy of cultivation in pots than 
the Curistuas Rose, Helleborus niger. Of late years this 
valuable old plant has become extremely popular, as affording 
Targe white flowers in the depth of winter, when such flowers 
are always valued. The Christmas Rose grows and flowers 
freely in 5 and 6-inch pots, which need only to be plunged 
over their rims in the garden in summer and be removed to a 
cold frame in the autumn, to aid their flowers in expanding 
and keeping them clean. The planis do not need to be potted 
oftener than-once in two years, as they are somewhat im- 
patient of having their roots disturbed. Plants thus esta- 
blished in pots are very valuable for the decoration of the 
greenhouse and conservatory. 


—— Tue weather for several days past has been extremely 
wet in London and its vicinity, and garden ground, except 
where very light, has been totally unworkable. The daily 
rains have been accompanied by mild temperature; and many 
green crops, such as Spinach, Cabbages, Lettuces, &c., are 
growing freely—possibly too freely, for should a term of frost 
suddenly occur these crops would not be likely to resist its 
severity. The winter’s supply of green vegetables which at 
one time were so prospectively scarce, is so far equal to the 
demand, and both green crops and root crops are plentiful and 
good. Slugs and snails are also plentiful, and are making the 
most of the mild weather. The season has been favourable 
for the planting of trees and shrubs, and trade in these has 
latterly been brisk in many nurseries. 


— Mr. MerryweEaTHER, Southwell, Notts, has sent us fruit 
of a kitchen Apple named Bramuzy’s SEEDLING, a Varisty 
which we are informed is rapidly rising in public fayour in the 
midland counties. The fruit is large, in appearance somewhat 
resembling Ecklinville Seedling, and is very heavy. The flesh 
is white, juicy, and melting, and has a brisk sparkling flavour. 
If this Apple sustains its character as being as ‘‘ hardy and 
free in growth as Blenheim Pippin, and as productive as 
Dumelow’s Seedling,” it cannot fail to become valuable for 
orchard-planting. We will submit the fruits to 2 more careful 
examination, for it appears to be a meritorious variety. We 
should like to know its history. 


— WE have received from Mr. Bell of Clive House, near 
Alnwick, a new black sEEpuinc Grape of great promise. It 
resembles the Black Alicante more nearly than any other va- 
riety, but is decidedly superior to that fine-looking Grape. 
The berries of the seedling are of the same shape as those of 
Alicante, are perfectly black with a leathery skin and stout 
warted footstalks. It is evidently a free setter, every berry 
being equal in size, closely packed, and well formed. The 
flesh is firmer than that of the Alicante, and the flavour and 
quality are certainly superior, although the bunch was not in 
perfect condition. We think highly of this Grape, and con- 


gratulate Mr. Bell on raising such a distinct and promising 
variety. Mr. Bell’s vineries were described in our columns on 
page 420, 

—— Tue best kinds of vantecaTeD Houures are deserving 
of more attention than they generally receive as winter 
decorative plants. For balconies, terraces, window sills, halls, 
and staircases, also for lawns, shrubberies, and flower beds, 
these bright and cheerful shrubs impart colour and beauty 
which cannot be equalled by any other hardy plant. No 
Coleuses in summer are so distinctly bright as these Hollies in 
winter, yet there are very many gardens which do not contain 
them. They are villa-garden shrubs par excellence, and should 
never be forgotten at this the period of planting time. Moderate- 
size shrubs remove safely from now until April when the 
weather is favourable. 


—— Ar the Surrurrerp Crus Carrie SHow Messrs. Sutton 
and Son, the Queen’s Seedsmen, Reading, have an imposing 
stand. The whole of the specimens are of that clean growth 
which denotes great care in the selection of the stocks, the im- 
portance of which cannot be over-estimated. The back of the 
stand is occupied with a collection of Grasses, consisting of 
upwards of three hundred different varieties, and including all 
those which Messrs. Sutton use in the preparation of their 
Grass-seed mixtures. It is most essential in laying down land 
to Grass to sow such kinds as are suitable to the peculiar 
geological formation, and this has been a special study of the 
firm for well nigh half a century. Among the Potatoes are 
Sutton’s Redskin Flourball and Suitton’s Hundredfold Fluke, 
as well as their new late white kidney ‘“‘ Magnum Bonum.” 
This, they say, promises to be one of the best white kidney 
varieties in cultivation, being very robust in habit, possesses a 
strong constitution, and is remarkably free irom disease, while 
it is mealy and an extraordinarily heavy cropper. Messrs. 
James Carter & Co. have a similarly large and good display at 
the same Show, which we will notice further next week. 


NOTES on VILLA anp SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


Te conservatory or small greenhouse will be the principal 
attraction to amateur gardeners now and for some time to come, 
and to render the enjoyment of these structures complete the 
plants must be kept perfectly clean and healthy. This cannot be 
done without constant attention. Means should also be taken 
that the interior of the house be kept clean inevery part. Hvery 
plant should be looked at, and all decayed leaves should be re- 
moved; all damp should be dried up by gentle fires in dull or 
wet weather, and watering should be done in a more careful 
manner than at any other time of the year. Persons who are 
not practically familiar with plant culture may easily make very 
serious mistakes in watering. However, it must not be considered 
that a plant will require as much water in winter as in summer 
unless it is subjected to a very high temperature, and here is 
when judgment is needed ; and as some plants require more water 
than others, those which are over-watered are soon destroyed. 

The object of watering should be to prevent an amount of dry- 
ness being reached which is injurious to the plants, and, on the 


| other hand, not to apply water in excess of what the plants really 
| require, for in that case the 


soil becomes gorged and soddened, 
and the plant languishes. If cultivators like to work within 
these limits there need be no fear of their plants suddenly going 
wrong. 

Scarcely any of the ordinary greenhouse plants will bear grow- 
ing-on quickly in these dull months, for if so the growth is 
weakly, and when the time for flowering comes the flowers are 
not only small but the colouris imperfect. Avoid overcrowding 
as much as possible, because air ought to circulate freely among 
the plants if they are to be kept healthy; and plenty of light too 
is an indispensable element—quite as much so as air, and in order 
to have light the plants. should be kept as near the glass as 
possible. Let watering be done before mid-day, so that the plants 
as well as the houss be quite dry before night. A continual 
dampness of the house must be particularly avoided, for if 
brings on mildew and many other diseases.—T'Homas RECORD. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEE. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. i 
TuERE has not been much done in this department different 
from what was detailed in a previous number, and the instruc- 
tions there given (page 451), if they have not been followed out, 
ought no longer to be delayed. The present is the best time for 
planting all kinds of fruit trees; and if the ground is not yet 
prepared it may still be done. But although the present is the 


best time for planting it is not the only time, as the trees may 
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be successfully planted until March; but those who cannot 
plant their trees until that time ought to purchase them at once. 
The nurserymen will either send the trees home, when they 
can be laid-in until wanted, or they may be marked and sent at 
any other convenient time. The principal preparation of the 
ground required is trenching and draining. In soils not nata- 
rally drained the latter operation is the most essential. Apple 
trees in undrained soil soon become covered with mosses and 
the fruit with fungus, and the fruit is very inferior to what it 
would have been on well-drained soil. 

The distances for planting must also be considered. Mr. 
Rivers has recommended 3 feet apart ior trees on the dwarfing 
stock. At Clements near Ilford a large plantation was made 
and the trees were planted 6 feet apart, but it was soon found 
that this was too close. Every alternate row was then taken 
out, which left the trees 12 feet one way and 6 the other. This 
was also found to be too close, and every alternate tree was taken 
out of the rows, which left the trees as they are now 12 feet 
apart, and this is a very good distance for bush trees on the 
Paradise stock. Orchards are not usually planted with these 
trained bush trees, but they are preferred by many growers to 
the usual system of standard trees with straight stems from 
4 to 6 feet high and the trees 20 feet apart. In some soils the 
dwarf-trained trees might be even 6 feet apart. In heavy clay 
the trees have a great tendency to produce fruit when only three 
or four years old, and in lighter soil to run more to young wood. 
In the soil at Sawbridgeworth the two and three-year-old trees 
may be seen bristling with blossom buds with very little young 
wood, and from observations obtained amongst such trees Messrs. 
Rivers in their catalogue recommend the trees to be permanently 
planted much closer than is desirable on light coils. 

Those who plant their trees from 18 to 20 feet apart, if the 
ground is not laid down with grass, will crop between the trees, 
but this system of cropping the ground must not be carried too 
far. Sometimes Strawberries are planted between the trees and 
give a profitable return, but any kitchen-garden crops may be 
cultivated, those of a dwarf habit to be preferred. The first year 
the ground may be cropped to within 2 feet of tha treos, next 
season 3 feet, and the third year the ground ought not to be 
cropped nearer than 4 feet, but much will depend upon the sizé 
of the frees and their growth after planting. In digging the 
ground great care is necessary to avoid injuring the roots. It is 
better to dig over them, but it must be done carefully witha 
digging fork; indeed, this implement is much more efficient for 
all purposes than the heavier and more clumsy spade. Apple 
trees are by far the most useful to plant in an orchard, and bear 
the most regular crops. Some of the more hardy sorts of Pear, 
Plum, and Cherry trees may be planted, but birds have a great 
fancy for Cherries, and they will have them whatever precau- 
tions are taken. Pears and Plums are an uncertain crop. 


PINE HOUSES. 

We find that to have Queens ripe in May it is necessary to 
start them into growth bythe middle of this month. Our plants 
have been kept dry at the roots and the atmosphere quite cool, 
and very little artificial heat has been necessary for keeping up 
the temperature to 55° or 60° at night. When the house is 
started the temperature is raised about 5°. The plants are 
thoroughly watered at the roots, and it is well to turnthe tan 
beds over and to mix some fresh tan with the old material; 
this will sometimes raise the temperature of the bed too much— 
indeed, we have occasionally had the bottom heat raised to 110° 
from merely turning the bed and adding a little fresh tan to it. 
This is far too much: 90° or even 95° as the maximum is suffi- 
cient, and if the thermometer stands above those figures the pots 
must not be plunged to more than half their depth in the beds. 
A high temperature in the beds does more harm than many 
people are aware of. If the pots are well filled with healthy 
roots the plants generally throw up fruit freely, but it is as well 
not to give too much water until signs of fruit can be seen deep 
in the centre of the plants; even then too much water may be 
applied. If the pots are plunged to the rims in moist tan it is 
not likely that the roots will want water more than once a-week, 
or perhaps not so often as that. 

One of our fruiting houses has been cleared of plants, and in 
another house are Pines in various stages of development. They 
wiil be placed in a house where they can be kept warmer, 65° at 
night with the temperature rising to 75° or even S0° when the 
sun shines brightly. The change to a warmer house will be 
beneficial to the plants, and some of them will throw up at once, 
others will start growing a little before doing so, but the latter 
plants will no doubt produce the best fruit, and if it is later so 
much the better, as we do not require many Pines to be ripe at 
one time. The temperature of the succession house is best kept 
about 55° for a month longer; as the days lengthen after Christ- 
mas this may be gradually increased. 


Ss PEACH HOUSE. 

The instructions as to preparing the trees when in a dormant 
state is so similar to that given under the heading for Vines, 
that itis not necessary to say much aboutit here. The earliest 


house ought to be prepared at once if it is not done, and if any 
brown scale has formed a lodgment on the trees it ought to be 
removed by washing it off with rain water in which has been dis- 
solved some soft soap. Any Peach aphides which may be cluster- 
ing on the young wood ought to be removed in the same way 
preparatory to painting the trees with a mixture of soft soap, 
sulphur, and a little tobacco liquor. This ought not to be made 
quite so strong as has been recommended for Vines, else it is 
likely to cause the buds to drop. 

A not uncommon mistaks with the inside borders of Peach 
houses is to allow them to become too dry, and when water is 
applied abundantly to the roots it is not unlikely that many of 
the blossom buds will drop off. In places where gardeners are 
required to keep up a succession of Peaches from May till No- 
vember it is quite time that the first house was started by giving 
the border a good supply of tepid water, and closing the house 
early in the afternoon to take advantage of sun heat. The 
night temperature for the first ten days ought not to fall below 
45°; for the next fortnight 50°, rising by the first day of the 
new year t055°. The trees ought to be dewed over on the morn- 
ings of dull days with tepid water, and when the sun shines in 
the afternoon shut up about 2.30, and again syringe them. A 
pot of rain water ought always to be standing on the hot-water 
pipes for this purpose. 


GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

In previous numbers mention has been made of the care 
required with hardwooded plants during the winter months. 
At present the minimum supply of water should be given to 
them, and the quantity required will depend much upon the 
state of the roots of the plants and the time since they were last 
potted. We have some specimens potted last September, and 
the roots, of course, have not nearly filled the fresh compost. 
These require but little water; but what they do require must 
not be given in driblets, but the plants ought to be allowed to 
become sufficiently dry, and then enough water must be given 
to moisten the whole ball of earth. This is the right system of 
watering with all plants, but it ought more especially to be 
insisted upon when delicate plants are in question at the dullest 
period of the year. Any water that falls upon the paths ought 
at once to be wiped up, and all the watering ought to be done 
early in the day. 

We have tried propagating our own plants and also purchas- 
ing from the nurserymen to keep up a supply, and unless in the 
case of new, very rare, or choice plants, it is not worth while to 
propagate them ourselves; they can be bought much cheaper, 
and the labour that is spent on their propagation and after- 
management be advantageously diverted into other channels. 
We generally buy a few about July or August, and the plants, as 
a rule, require at once to be shifted into larger pots. August 
or early in September is as good a time as any to repot them. 
They will usually require another shift in the following spring 
—say February or early in Marcb. 

The present damp muggy weather has been trying to plants 
in flower. The Crowea saligna major stands damp better than any 
other flower we have at present. Lapageria rosea and L. alba 
have both suffered, and the perpetual-flowering Carnations have 
not opened well owing to the want of sun, and the petals occa- 
sionally become mouldy; these fine flowers open well in a night 
temperature of 50° and a rather dry atmosphere. Damp is very 
injurious to them; all mouldy petals ought to be promptly re- 
moved to prevent further decay. 

A few plants of Cyclamens may be moved into a house where 
there is a night temperature of 50°, with considerable ventilation 
during the daytime. They will come in earlier than those in 
the ordinary greenhouse temperature, and prolong the season 
of these useful spring flowers. Large plants of Cyclamens are 
apt to suffer from damp and mould settling on the flowers in the 
centre before they rise above the foliage. They ought to be 
watched for this, and when water is applied it ought to be done 
by carefully pouring it in round the sides of the pots. The plants 
must not be placed too closely together, and they ought to be as 
near to the glass as possible. . 

Stage and fancy Pelargoniums should be placed in a light 
airy position, the plants to be kept free from any decaying leaves, 
and the house to be frequently fumigated to destroy green fly. 
Cinerarias also are kept near to the glass, and as the plants in- 
crease in growth the shoots are tied out. Aphides are particu- 
larly fond of feeding on the under sides of the succulent leaves, 
acd whether any are observed on the plants or not it is best to 
fumigate frequently during the winter months.—J. Doucu4s. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SECRETARIES Will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. March 21st and 22nd, 1877. Messrs. J. H. French, 
Benwell House, and J. Taylor, Rye Hill, Hon. Secs. 
WISBECH. June 28th. Mr. Charles Parker, Hon. Sec. 
IsLE oF THANET. August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, Hon. Sec. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* .* All correspondence should be directed either to ‘‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘The Publisher.” Letters addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not mix up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


Books (J. M. and others).—The book you require is published at this office, 
but is now being reprinted. 

GRAFTING VINES (4 Working Gardener).—The Grape sent is the Black 
Morocco, which is a good late Grape, requiring stove heat to ripen it per- 
fectly, and special care in setting its berries, a globule of liquid frequently 
forming on the stigma and impeding fertilisation. This moisture should be 
removed by gentle agitation, so that the pollen may come in contact with 
the stigma. You may graft or inarch any of the Vines youneme. You will 
on wget information in our Nos. 617 and 806, which can be had post free 
or 7d. 


West Inpran Puants (4. Henry).—There are hundreds that grow wild in 
the West Indies that are now cultivated in our glazed structures; but it is 
impossible to select from those plants. Tell your friend to bring cuttings, or 
seeds, or bulbs of those which are beatiful. 


Pines DEcAyING AT THE Cone (E. B.).—The cause of this is either giving 
the plants too much water after the fruit has become nearly ripe, or applying 
manure water at that stage. 


VEnNn’s BLack Muscat Grape (Reader).—This variety has not yet been 
sufficiently tested as a late Grape, but we do not think it will keep so well as 
Lady Downe’s cr Alicante, but we certainly advise you to try it in your late 
house with those two sorts. 


PEAR TREES UNHEALTHY (C., Halifar).—Judging from the spur sent we 
suspect the cause of the unhealthiness of your trees to be ungenial and 
possibly water-logged soil. Ifthe soilis wet drain it thoroughly to a depth 
of 3feet, having a clear outlet for the water. If the subsoil is not wet, then 
the condition of your trees is attributable to poverty of the soil. The remedy 
in this case is to remove the surface soil, just bareing the roots, and cover 
them with the best soil you can obtain, and over the soil place a good cover- 
ing ofrich manure. Limewash the trees, or, what is equivalent, dust them 
with dry lime when the branches are wet. If blossom buds predominate over 
wood buds remove some of the former, especially taking off any at the tips of 
the branches. Your aim must be to induce clean healthy young shoots, not 
permitting the trees to blossom profusely, and your trees will regain their 
vigour. 

RANUNCULUS.—In my paper on the Ranunculus there is an error. I am 
made to say ‘as to soils,’ when it should have been ‘as to sorts.’—D., Deal. 


SmaLt OncHARD (Constant Reader).—Go by rail into Devonshire or Somer- 
setshire and search. 


Suttons’ RED-sKIN FLOURBALL Potato (——).—The produce from 1 Ib. 
of seed as exhibited at Reading by Major Thoyte was 267 lbs. 


_ Lime (4 Constant Reader).—To improve the staple the quantity you name 
is far toosmall. If to furnish calcareous matter to the crops it is enough. 


Wootty Rervuse (T. M.).—It would be long in decomposizg, but, like ail 
animal refuse, would be fertilising when decayed. It would be most useful 
if applied to a heavy soil. 

Lawton BLackBERRY.—J. M. and others wish to know where they can 
purchase plants of this Blackberry. 


BaskET PLants UNHEALTHY (Nolens Volens).—The cause of the plants 
not succeeding is due to their unsuitability for so dry an atmosphere. Musk 
and Lobelias like moisture, and they with Geraniums are at too great a dis- 
tance from the window. More suitable plants for the position would be 
Campanula garganica, Saxifraga sarmentosa, Mesembryanthemum cordi- 
folium yariegatum, Sedum Sieboldi, S. azoideum variegatum, Antirrhinum 
procumbens, and Cereus flagelliformis. 7 


HEATING PLANT-PRESERVER (A. M.).—You will need a 2-inch pipe all 
round the frame so as to exclude frost, and if you contemplate forcing, 
2-inch hot-water pipes all round the inside of the pit will be necessary. We 
do not think you can satisfactorily heat the pit from your present boiler, as 
all the pipes you would have would be returns, and all below the boiler, 
besides which water would be repeatedly drawn from the hot-water cistern, or 
boiler, or both, and you would need to disconnect the present return pipe to 
the boiler from the hot-water cistern, so as to cause the water to return by 
the frame pipes. The action of such an apparatus would be very sluggish 
and uncertain in its action, and we think would prove unsatisfactory. We 
advise a separate boiler, but there is no question but that the frame would 
be more economically heated from the house boiler were it not that the boiler 
is above the level of the floor of the frame. 


NAMEs OF Fruits (Connaught Subscriber).—Knight’s Monarch. (J. Bryan)- 
-—i, Tower of Glamis; 2, Golden Noble; 3, Toker’s Incomparable. The Pear 
was quite rotten. 


Names oF Purants (J. E.).—1, Chrysanthemum pallens; 2, Pyrethrum 
frutescens. (J. P.).—1, Schizostylis coccinea; 2, Veronica salicifolia; 3, V. 
angustifolia. (A Novice).—1, Aster sp.; 2, A. Novi-Belgii; 3, Lonicera ja- 
Ponica aureo-reticulata. (S. J.).—1, Calanthe sp.; 2, Maxillaria picta. The 
shrub is Benthamia fragifera. (7. R. L.),—2, Asplenium bulbiferum. 6, 
Lastrea dilatata; 7, L. spinulosa; 8, L. Filix-mas; 10, Polystichum angulare, 
yar. The remainder immature. (H.S. K.).—1, Cytisus canariensis. Material 
insufficient of remainder. (Ban Ousel),—1, Pteris serrulata; 2, Adiantum 
formosum ; 3 and 5, material not sufficient; 4, Selaginella cuspidata. (Wood- 
cote).—2, 3, 5, 6, 7, monsters of Filix-femina; 1, of Filix-mas; 4, of Poly- 
podium vulgare. (J. H.).—1, Nephrolepis cordifolia; 2, Aspidium falcatum; 
3, Adiantum hispidulum; 4, Pteris cretica; 5, Pteris flabellata; 6, Pellea 
rotundifolia. (Lady Subscriber).—1, Material ineufficient; 2, Adiantum 
formosum; 3, Nephrodium setigerum. (Mrs. Newman).—1, Pteris cretica 


var. albo-lineata ; 2, Pella rotundifolia; 3, Pterisserrulata. Dip the plants 
in softsoap water occasionally to prevent thrips. (4 Constant Reader).— 
Cerinthe aspera, Rough Honeywort. (Mr. Downes).—Urceolina pendula. 
(7. R.).—We do not remember your Ferns; if received they were sent to the 
botanist who attends to the subject, and will be answered by him. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND POULTRY SHOW. 
DeEcemBeER 131TH, 14tTH, 15TH, 16TH, and 18TH. 


THE unprecedentedly large entry received in every depart- 
ment proves the soundness of the change of date adopted by the 
Council this year; nor will the increase in numbers, we are 
assured, be obtained by the sacrifice of anything in the quality 
of the exhibits. On the contrary, visitors to Bingley Hall will 
there see together the conquerors in their various classes at the 
London, Edinburgh, Leeds and Oakham Shows, which are all 
held the week previous to Birmingham, and will therefore act 
as feeders to the great midland Show. 

The show of potatoes will extend to nearly four hundred 
dishes, the prizes being most liberal in this section. 

The Poultry and Pigeons, which number over 2700 pens, 
would, if placed in a single line, reach something like a mile and 
a half, and will be a grand exhibition, the time of year being 
most favourable to the display of plumage. 

The charges for admission have beer somewhat modified ; but 
on Wednesday, the day of judging, will remain at 10s., except 
for life members, who receive a free pass for the whole Show. 
On Thursday, the fashionable day, on which day the Dog Show 
also opens, the admission is 5s. until five o’clock, and Is. after. 
On Friday, Is. all day ; and the same until two o’clock on Satur- 
day, when it is reduced to 6d., which price is also the figure for 
the whole of Monday, the last day. 

The arrangements of the various railway companies will be on 
a most liberal and extensive scale. Excursions will pour in 
daily from all populous parts. Hereford, Shrewsbury, the 
Potteries, Yorkshire, Derby, and the colliery districts, North- 
ampton, Bedford, Oxford, Worcester, and all intermediate places 
will have special facilities at greatly reduced rates, either by one 
or three-day trips; whilst, to come nearer home, trains will run 
from Walsall, Woverhampton, Stourbridge, and Kidderminster 
every half hour, or as often as required. 


BRISTOL POULTRY SHOW. 


Dorxtnes as usual headed the list, and therefore first demand 
our attention. Taken all round they were not equal to the Show 
in some former years at Bristol, probably a number of good 
birds are being kept back for Birmingham. In Coloured 
cockerels first came the Palace cup bird, in blooming condition ; 
he has grown much since the Palace, and we thought he de- 
served the cup for best Dorking cock; still this mattered iittle, 
as his owner’s Silver-Grey cock had it. Second was a bird of 
much the same type, a medium colour but notso large. The 
third we did not admire; there is something odd about the back 
of his comb, and he has much white in breast and hen feather 
of tail; his feet are white and good. Fourth we thought de- 
cidedly better, he is very dark and promises to grow much. We 
admired Mr. Hamilton’s very highly commended bird, but 
thought his legs rather too red. The pullets were nota good 
class—first was excellent in colour, not a striking bird or very 
white in feet; she is long and will probably make a good hen. 
Second a well-shaped square pullet. Third rich in colour and 
large, but alittle ungainly. Fourth as good as any in the class, 
broad and square. The second and very highly commended 
(Cresswell and Watson) were both good, of the old-fashioned 
colour, slightly laced. We are glad to see this colour again coming 
into favour. Cocks were but a smalland poor class. First was a 
massive Dorking in good condition. Second a nice dark bird, 
but purple in comb and not well. Third White, but rather 
gouty in feet with a drooping comb. Hens were a much better 
class, and as at the Palace the birds were in wonderful condi- 
tion. First a capital bird, we think not her owner’s cup bird at 
the Palace; she is very large with good white feet. Second also 
good in feet, a long bird too stilty. Third a good hen in colour, 
and square inshape. These three prize birds were as good hens as 
one could wish tosee. 43 (Bartrum) is a beautiful dark bird, but 
she seemed rather shaky on legs. Silver-Grey cocks were few. 
First a very fine and silvery bird, he was awarded cup for the 
best Dorking cock; heis the bird which we mentioned as hardly 
receiving his due when third at the Palace. Second well through 
the moult, but yellowin hackle and white in breast. Thirda 
moderate cockerel. In hens a grand old bird was first; she is 
nearly eight years old, and figured in the prize lists as long ago as 
the year 1869. Second a large hen, browner than the first. Third 
not good in size or colour. Whites.—First, the first Palace 
cockerel, he is a grand Dorking in shape, but now becoming 
rather coarser in comb. Second a very fair cockerel, which we 
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think we mentioned at the Palace. Third Mr. Boissier’s glisten- ; that his eyes were a little scurfy, Third a pretty stylish bird, we 


ing White bird. Dr. Snell showed a cockerel in this class 
suffering severely from the ‘new disease;” the bird was very 
properly sent home with some of his companions on the second 
day of the Show. We only trust that the complaint may not be 
disseminated from him, and earnestly hope that exhibitors will 
not risk causing irreparable loss to their neighbours by sending 
birds about in sucha state. The first White hen was magnifi- 
cent, the cup bird twice at the Palace and at many other places. 
Second a poor little bird without proper development of the 
fifth toe. Third a fine hen, but with one foot somewhat 
crippled. We should certainty have put Mr. Boissier’s highly 
commended bird second. 73 (Haynes) a fine pullet but yellow. 

Braumas.—Dark.—Mr. Lingwood’s Palace cup bird was again 
to the fore; his head is one of the smallest and most beautiful 
we ever saw. Second a very nice bird with good orange legs ; 
his comb is a little too high behind, his breast minutely and 
prettily ticked with white. Third too large in tail, otherwise a 
very good bird. Fourth hardly equal to the first three, still a 
nice bird ; he does not rise quite enough towards the tail. Mr. 
Hamilton seems likely to become as great in Brahmas as in 
Dorkings. We thought 296 (Pritchard) the next best to the 
prize birds. The class was not good throughout. TFirst-and-cup 
in pullets was the Palace cup bird, which we have before 
described. Second a Silver-Grey bird with small and delicate 
breast-pencilling, much to our fancy, though a little white to- 
wards the throat; her shape is nice. Third well marked all 
over, specially on the back. Fourth poor in leg-feathering; 
hardly Mr. Lingwood’s type of bird; her pencilling clear all 
over, though rather blunt. The old birds were better than the 
young, and in better condition. The first cock was in strikingly 
blooming trim for an adult; the gloss on his wings and tail was 
wonderful; he is black-breasted, hocked, and moderately marked 
in hackle. Second not in good condition, fine in shape and 
foot-feathering, with densely striped hackle and much white in 
tail. Third a true Lingwood type of cock; we think his con- 
dition should have placed him second. Hens were a capital 
class. First was as perfect a bird in the whole of her markings, 
especially on the back and cushion, as possible; she is a little 
deficient in size and leg-feathering. Second a large and well- 
pencilled bird, hocked, and a little browner than the first. 
Third not quite so massive or heavily feathered as the second. 
340 (Lingwood) a very fine heavily feathered hen. There was 
hardly a bad bird in the class. Light were by no means equal 
or nearly equal to the Crystal Palace classes, though many 
capital hirds were shown. The first cockerel was very good in 
style, his head and comb neat, neck-marking clear, but perhaps 
alittle too much pencilling on saddle. Second we think the 
Cirencester winner, very good in shape, a little long in tail. 
Third fine in breadth and cushion ; he is too long in shank, and 
his comb rather high at the back. Fourth a very pretty bird, 
too dark on the back, but when he stands well up his neck hackle 
covers this. 852 (Miss Borrow) good, comb a little coarse. 
359 (Lady Dartmouth) good in colour and breadth. Pullets.— 
The first winner is not large, but very good in colour, form, and 
hackle; her tail feathers beautifully laced. Second a finely 
grown well-feathered pullet with beautiful neck hackle. Third 
very large, a little gawky. Fourth as pretty a bird in style and 
shape as any in the class, but deficient in hackle-marking. Mrs. 
Crook’s very highly commended bird nice but creamy, other- 
wise sho must have been in the prize list. 383 (Mrs. Bain) 
another good bird; 393 (Watson) nice in shape but tinged; 394 
(Dean) small but pretty ; 395 (Horsfall) very good, and we thought 
worthy of at least a ‘‘ very highly commended ;” 399 (Mrs. Wol- 
locombe) the largest bird in the class, but very like a hen about 
the head. This class was decidedly a good one. In cocks, first 
of course was Mr. Horsfall’s wonderful old bird. We need not 
again describe him ; he stands up so well in his pen that he is 
always seen to the fullest advantage. We fear he is a little in- 
clined to a yellow tinge. The champion cup was awarded to 
him, and we thought most deservedly. The second cock is a 
grand bird, if he were a little shorter in leg he would be better. 
Third, barring hocks and long legs, our ideal type of bird. His 
foot-feathering is splendid, and if he could only be cut downa 
little he would be an admirable cock. The very highly com- 
mended bird was good, but spoilt by a yellow tinge. 409 (Mrs. 
Drummond) anice bird. 416 (Mrs. Tindal) broad, but with much 
sep in the feathers. The first hen was good in shape and every 
point all round; her tail was a little lighter than we like, and 
her size small. Second a much larger hen, but too long in leg; 
in fact, legginess seems the prevailing fault in Light Brahmas. 
By some error no award of third prize was announced. Mr. 
Bloodworth’s very highly commended bird was good in shape 
and feathering, but too creamy in colour. 


HaAmpurecus were not striking classes, the Golden-pencils and 
the Blacks being the best. Golden-spangles.—First in cocks a 
nice bird all round, with good natural comb, not sufficiently 
marked on wing; he was too timid to show his carriage off in 
the pen. Second 2 peculiar bird, good in carriage and very dark 
in colour, his comb is very narrow for a Spangle; we observed 


liked him as much as any in theclass. The cup for the best 
Hamburgh hen went deservedly to the first Golden-spangle ; 
she is a beautiful bird with most lustrous moons evenly dis- 
tributed over a rich ground colour. Second another good bird 
in nice condition, not quite so perfect in spangling. Third fair, 
with large not very even spangling. The Silver-spangles were 
not very good. First cock a pretty bird with natural not over- 
good comb, and earlobes tinged. Second a very moderate speci- 
men with splashed tail and yellow hackle. Third the best bird 
in style and form, he had a little too much white in breast, and 
had apparently once had a comb too heavy on one side which 
had been ‘‘improved.”’ The first hen was pretty with even 
mooning all over and not too black in general effect. Second 
another of the same type. Third too black with spangles run- 
ning together. Golden-pencils.—The cup for cocks went to this 
breed. The winner is very pretty, beautiful in comb and colour 
and with a nicely edged tail. Second had a nice honest comb; 
we do not ourselves like so much contrast as he has between the 
colour of neck-hackle and saddle. Third a small neat bird, his 
sickles are black with a curious bronze bar across them. The 
first hen was good all round and in good condition, her neck- 
hackle not clear enough. Second out of condition, well barred. 
Third a fair bird, coarse in ‘pencilling. Silver-pencils were, as 
everywhere now in the south, poorclasses. The first cock very 
yellow but with nicely laced tail. Second and third very indif- 
ferent. 541 (Dr. Snell), very unhealthy ; we begged the Secretary 
to have him removed. ‘The first hen was well marked but poor 
in comb. Second fairly marked with a cloudy hackle. Third 
nearly white in breast. Blacks were well-filled classes; cocks 
numbered seventeen, and nearly every pen was noticed. Hens 
twelve. Itis unfortunate that a breed like this, of which lustre 
is one of the first points, should not be placed in an upper tier in 
the best light, especially so in a place like the Drill Hall at 
Bristol, where there are so many light positions. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case, and these classes were in a very indiffer- 
ent light. The first cockerel was a lovely bird all round, and 
found a purchaser at the auction; his carriage, comb, and 
lobes were all perfect, we thought he might be a little more 
lustrous. Second a very glossy-green bird. Third a smaller 
bird, also goodin colour. Mr. Serjeantson’s very highly com- 
mended cockerel looked to us a capital one. Of the winning 
hens the first and third were good in shape and lovely in colour. 
It struck us they would make a good match. Second a nice 
hen in comb and colour, a little heavy in tail.—C. 


Cocutns.—These classes were again on the whole extremely 
good, the Whites particularly so; in fact we seldom remember 
to have seen better, and we hope that those who so persistently 
assert that the breed has deteriorated were at Bristol to see 
for themselves. The Buf's we thought the weakest in quality, 
while there was an improvement in the Blacks. In Buff cock- 
erels Mrs. Tindal’s Palace bird was again first. His colour is 
very good, but we do not admire his head, still he was well in 
his place. The second and third were both fine chickens, but 
both seemed a little faulty in colour. We liked pen 82 (W. A. 
Barnell), but his wings were also a little tipped in colour; 77 
(Mrs. Allsopp) we admired very much. In pullets we did not 
think the general quality nearly equal to the Palace class. The 
first was the largest, but the second the best in colour; pen 91 
(Capt. Robin) looked very aged indeed. In old cocks we liked 
the third best; he is full in the hocks, but is a wonderfully 
well-coloured bird, and has peculiar hackle feathers growing 
among his fluff. Hens were good, the first capital in colour, 
large, and shapely; the second was also very good; 115 (Percival), 
was not of good colour, but of admirable shape. In Cochin 
cockerels we liked the awards; the first was a fine upstanding 
bird. In pullets the first-and-cup had a look of age about her 
head; she was well marked. Second and third being prettily 
pencilled, but only fair in size. In adult cocks the first was 
good and well feathered; second was nearly equal to him. In 
hens the winners were all well pencilled and of good size; 161 
(Jones) we liked very much, as too we did 159 (Pope). White 
cockerels were capital, the first large, white, and showy; but 
we preferred the second, which is the first Palace bird; he has 
much more depth and saddle. Third we did not like; he was 
the bird we said was ‘‘too Pouter-like” at the Palace, and we 
still think the same. Pullets were admirable, and the winners 
well selected. Perhaps first and second might have changed 
places, but they were both good birds. In cocks we liked the 
shape of the first one very much; the second is the cup Palace 
bird; the third we also liked perhaps as well as any. Mrs. 
Holmes’s (202) was a grand bird, and of snowy whiteness. Hens 
were a wonderful lot. There were half a dozen really good, and 
we liked 222 (Acton Tindal) better than the second-prize bird ; 
the latter looked small and tucked up; 226 (Turner) was very 
good, but not in feather. In Black cockerels the first was we 
think the Palace bird, looking capital; second a wonderfally 
showy cockerel, good in colour and symmetry; third also very 
showy and good; 232 (Storer) was much hocked, or else of 
marvellous colour, and was a bargain to someone at the reduced 
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price of 30s. 
large and lustrous; second and third both good birds. In 
adult cocks the first was good all round, very black, broad, and 
large; second also a capital cock, but wants more time; third 
very good too. In hens we liked the second best, but all three 
prize birds were very good. The third had yellow legs, and 
was claimed for £6 6s. We hope to find the Buffs better at 
Birmingham, but in many respects the Cochins were up toa 
high standard. 


SpanisH.—These were good. The cup went to a cockerel 
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with very good face and in fair condition; it was claimed at the : 


auction for £10 10s. Second also a showy bird, with a zood 
comb and face. In pullets the first came in well, and were well 
shown ; second and third both good; 465 (Jones) we much liked, 
and 473 (Palmer). In cocks a neat bird was first, only in at 
£3; he was a bird with a well-shown face. Second very nearly 
as good, with much quality about him. In hens the cup bird 
was well to the front, but there were many good birds in the 
class, and after the winners we much liked Mr. Rodbard’s and 
Mr. Palmer’s two birds. 

Gaue.—There was 2 fine show, the birds being well up in 
condition mostly and looking well. Both the cups went to 
Black Reds and both to Stowmarket. In Black Reds the first 
cock was an adult, a capital bird, and well in first; his tail 
rather coarse, but his colour was very good. Second also a 
showy bird; third was a stylish and good-coloured cockerel. 
On going over the class with 2 Game breeder we thought 584 
(Dutton) deserved some notice. He looked like the third in 
the undubbed class at Oxford, and we have since learnt that the 
bird was looking poorly when they were being judged, suffering 
perhaps from indigestion, for he was in good looks when we 
saw him on the Saturday. In hens the cup bird was very 
showy and well-shaped, but we did not like her comb; second 
had much style about her; and the third was a good bird, neat 
in shape and good in colour. She was claimed at the auction. 
In Brown Reds the first cock was smart in carriage and hada 
capital head ; 607 (Cock) an undubbed bird of good colour. The 
first Brown Red hen was capital in colour, and very stylish; 
third we liked also, but she was a little small; 619 (Phillips) was 
also a good bird. In the Variety class a good Duckwing came 
in first, bright in colour and good in head; second went to 
another good Duckwing, a bird good all round, and the bird cup 
at the Palace we believe; third a smart yellow-legged Pile. In 
hens all the prizes went to Duckwings, and all birds of quality. 

Maxays mustered thirty-one pens, and seventeen of them were 
mentioned. We were sorry not to see Mr. Hinton in person 
there as well as in feather, for it would have warmed him up 
this chilly weather to see his old friends so strongly and well 
represented ; £11 12s. 6d. in entry fees, and £8 in prize money. 
Paying at last are the old loves, and paying well. First a great 
cockerel—tall, bony, angular; second another almost as tall, as 
bony, as angular, and in better feather; third narrowin tail, but 
good in shape. 747 (Brooke), very good indeed. A grand pullet 
won first in the next class; capital in colour and good in size. 
Second and third two well-grown birds; true Malays in shape. 
There were three or four more as good almost, for it was a fine 
class. Of them we liked 765 (Lowe), 771 (Ridley), 767 (Baker), 
and 763 (Joint). 

Frencu four classes, and all well filled. We are sorry we 
were unable to give a report of these at the Palace, but up to 
the last we hoped “‘D., Deal,’ would have turned up, but sad 
to say he did not. In Houdans a grand old cock came in 
first; his crest hardly ready, but his colour good. Second 
another old bird; large and well-footed. Third a fair cockerel. 
In hens onr old friend came in again first. Her colour is our 
beau ideal of a perfect Houdan hen. After the prize birds we 
liked 693 (Scott) and 689 (Wood). In the next class the cup 
went toa large La Fléche cockerel, handsome in its ugliness ; 

“second a good old Créve of lustrous colour; third another adult 
of good quality. In hens first a Créve, large in crest and of 
Massive shape; second a Créve, also good in crest and colour; 
third a La Fléche, large and cheap. 730 (Vickery) a large hen 
of good colour; 729 (Fowler) a sauare-shaped hen, bright in 
plumage; 742 (Arnold) a Blue Créve, rather peculiar, and 
certainly handsome, called in the catalogue a ‘‘ Cindered Créve,” 
whatever that may mean. She was the colour of an Anda- 
lusian, and made a change among the Blacks. 

Potanps.—The Blacks were three ahead in numbers of the 
Golds and Silvers together. The cup went to a grand Silver 
hen, a bird with a marvellous crest, and of good colour. The 
second Golden hen was a fine one, bright in colour and good in 
crest. The second Silver cock was large, and with a grand 
crest, while the third Golden was another smart bird. In Black 
cocks we liked the winner. His crest is very full, and very 
large, and very white. We preferred several pens to either 
Second or third, notably so pens 785 and 786, the Palace first and 
second winners. 
very good condition. Second and third might well have changed 
places, the third being the most wonderful pullet of the colour 
We ever saw. 


In hens the first was large in crest, and in, 


798 (Unsworth) was good in crest, and of a good ' 
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The first pullet had an ugly comb, or else was | black colour. This breed has made more progress of late than 


any other breed we know of, and committees would do wisely to 
give them classes more frequently. 

Lrecuorns.—Four small classes. In Brown cocks we think 
the earlobes won the bird first placs, as second and third 
were in almost superior condition. The third bird was our 
choice for colour. In hens the first was not very bright, but 
large. One found a purchaser at 63s. Second very light, and 
generally good. In Whites the cup bird was rather small, or 
else good in earlobes and fair in colour. Second a smart bird 
with good comb. We thought the first White hen also rather 
small, but in good colour and condition. 

Srrx1es.—T he first were perhaps the most even as a pair, the 
pullet peculiarly good in crest. We liked the second cockerel 
very much; -his comb, too, has improved in colour. The third 
hen was much hocked, which we look upon as a disqualification, 
or else her crest and comb were remarkably good. 1019 and 
1022 (Ferris) only contained single cockerels. 1023 (Stephens) 
had a cock with a large crest, but the bird was much out of 
condition. 1024 (Hudd) a fair pen all’round, with moderately 
good points. On the whole the class was satisfactory. 

The Varrety CiAss.—In cocks a pale Cuckoo Cochin was first, 
a Sultan of moderate colour second, and an ugly Plymouth Rock 
third. In hens a good Andalusian was first, a Sultan hen 
second, and a very moderate Cuckoo Cochin third. These 
classes we thought not up to the average. The Sale classes we 
will not mention, as we fail to see their use, and are averse to 
the system entirely when the prohibitive price does not reach 
£4 or £5. 

Bantams.—Reds were all in one class; the cup pen most 
stylish and small. Inthe next class smart Piles were first, good 
ditto second, and pretty Duckwings of good colour third. Blacks 
were wonderfully good; the cup pen in grand feather and very 
lustrous. Second very neat in heads, as too were those in pen 
984 (Earnshaw). The Laced made an exquisite class. Very 
beautiful Silvers first; good Silvers second, much reminding us 
of the first Palace pen ; anddeep Golds third. 996 (Leno) excel- 
lent Silvers, the lacings being really perfect. 1001 (Hodson) 
very good indeed. The Variety Bantam class was small—three 
prizes and three pens. First moderate Cuckoos; second Black- 
booted, very good indeed bar a few red neck feathers; third the 
Frizzles, with the ugly combed hen. In single Bantam cocks 
all three prizes went to Black Reds. p 

WaterrowL.—Aylesburies only made six pens; all noticed, 
and all good. First well to the front. In Rowens the cup and 
second again went to Mr. Evans, whose name means quality; 
third very good in plumage. lacks were nineteen pens strong, 
and many pens were of wonderful colour and excellence. The 
Oxford cup pen was first, The drake in the second-prize pen 
was very lustrous. But of the three prize pens we liked the 
third best. They seemed most even in colour as a pair; but in 
the whole class our choice was pen 1081 (Sainsbury). We 
thought them far ahead; the best in the class. They were the 
pen we saw at Swindon, and in our opinion, of their being the 
best pair at the Show, we believe most Black Duck fanciers who 
were present agreed. 1072 (Malden) wasempty. Inthe Variety 
Duck class a pen of Mandarins in charming feather were first. 
Second went tothe different coloured headed birds, which are 
variously named—viz., Variegated Shieldrakes, New Zealand 
Shieldrakes, Paradise Shieldrakes, and also rejoice in the name 
of Tadorna Variegata. Third went to lovely Carolinas. 1096 
(Leno) good Carolinas; soon claimed at £4. Geese only made 
five pens. First good Toulouse, second Embdens, third Toulouse 
goslings. In Turkeys the first were well in front of the others. 
They were enormous in size and very good in colour. 1105 
(Lang) were too late, or would have come in third we should 
imagine. We furnish full awards below, and believe for quality, 
though not in size, the Show was up to the high standard of 
former years. i 

Thus concludes our report of this Show, which was very 
similar to former shows at Bristol; the food bags in the same 
places, the arrangement of the classes in the same order, and, 
sad to say, visitors in their paucity seeming as usual to play 
puss-in-the-corner in the long and empty avenues. “Why 
don’t the people come?” ‘‘Why won’t the people come.” A 
few exhibitors, the cheerful Secretary, the feeders, and half a 
dozer ladies make up the usual number of visitors to be seen at 
one time. We hope for the best, but we fear this last attempt 
will be no more a fortunate one than others have been in a 
pecuniary point of view, for patronise the Show by their 
presence the Bristolians will not do. As good as usual were 
the arrangements—well mixed food, coarsely cut chaff to floor 
the pens, green lettuce and cabbage leaves, all were there. 

The Judges were Mr. Smith for Game and Game Bantams ; 
Mr. Hewitt and Mr. Teebay, the latter gentleman taking the 
Cochins, Brahmas, Hamburghs, Silkies, and some of the Sale 
classes, while the former took the remainder.—W. 


PIGEONS. , 
Bristol and report the Pigeons for 
Thus wrote one of 


“‘We hope you will go to 
us as usual; it seems to be your manor.” 
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our Editors. So being ‘‘my manor” I must of course have a 
shot over it. And in truth Bristol seems the especial place to, 
and to have special attractions for, a west countryman. Bristol 
gives the name to the Channel that divides South Wales and 
England. As to big cities or great towns to the west of Bristol 
there are none: Bath “the queen of the west,” Bristol ‘the 
city of the west.” 

I did not find the Show quite as large as last year—nearly four 
hundred pens less; of Pigeons, however, only fifty pens less. But 
then the birds were as a rule superior; and in Spanish fowls, 
Bristol’s speciality, the birds were better than at the Palace. 
Would that I could note an improvement in attendance, but, 
alas! Icannot. The long alleys were empty of company, and 
seemed to be cleared and ready for children to play ball in. 
Why is this? Crowds come to the Bath Show. Well, Mr. 
Cambridge, you must try cats; rely upon it ladies will come 
and see them, and then get by degrees a higher taste. But 


leaving cats for inspection another year, all’s well, I stand before 


the Pigeon pens. 


Carriers, Black.—In both cocks and hens Mr. Maynard took 
first over Mr. Baker. This in Wiltshire phrase was “ being 
main-hard upon Baker.” The first-and-cup cock was deserving 
its place, but the second was remarkably fine in beak-wattle, 
while the third was a fine-feathered and well-shaped Carrier. 
The second hen was young and very promising. As to the 
Duns,.the first (Fulton) was a bird of colour, size, and style; 
second not its equal; third too down-faced, and lower beak- 
wattle small. The second Dun hen I preferred to the first. 
The Any other coloured Carriers were of course—for it is, alas! 
an of course—all Blue, Whites being absent. First cock (Fulton), 
a very noble bird. The young Carriers were a pleasing lot. 
First-and-cup cock, a Dun, was of an excellent colour and fine 
thin neck. The prize hens were all Blacks. 

The Pouters.—These were a little awkward to find, their pens 
not coming next or near the Carriers. Black and Blue cocks 
certainly a good class. First (Watkin) nice limb, colour and 
shape, but not large crop. Second (Hill) the best blue colour of 
the lot. Third (Bullen) a Black, very fine colour. No. 1207 had 
not even a highly commended. Strange this. Black and Blue 
hens.—First-and-cup a magnificent Blue (Baker). Second and 
third (Pratt and Baker) capital Blacks. Black Pouters have ad- 
vanced this year. Red and Yellow cocks.—All save the prize 
birds were poor. First very good Red. Hens of same colours 
better. First (Watkin) too heavily flagged for a prize bird, and 
not a good Red in colour. Second (Hill) a fine Yellow. Third 
long, but very washy in colour. 1233, Red, highly commended 
(Fulton), fine globe. 1234, Yellow (Pratt), too grey, but nice long 
hen. 1236 highly commended, Yellow (Fulton), good. Cocks 
{any other colour) all Whites.—First a very elegant bird (Wat- 
kin). White hens, of course Mrs. Ladd first. I name that 
bird “The White Empress.” An honour to Wiltshire she is, 
and was very civil to “‘ Winrsuire Rector,” putting on her best 
manners tome. There was one bird in this class not White, a 
fine, long, elegant, showy Dun, that took third prize (T. Bullen). 
Why were no good-feathered and barred Mealies shown? Now 
dodging back again, please alter this, Mr. Cambridge, next year. 

_L come to the Almonds (cock or hen).—First (Baker) a good old 
bird. Second (same owner) a nicely spangled bird. Third very 
good (Beck). A nice and numerous lot of Any variety of Short- 
faces followed. First a rich Red (Baker) with beautiful eyes. 
Second a Kite with capital head. Third (Beck) a Red Agate. 
Among the highly commendeds was a well-shown beautifully 
coloured Red, though a trifle coarse, No. 1262 (Crane). 

Barbs (cocks).—Black, Red, Yellow won as to colour and order. 
The cup hen—what a hen! so very superior. Second and third 
might have changed places with advantage, I think. Young 
Barbs.—First and second Black. First fine in head and colour. 
Third a pleasing Yellow. 

Foreign Owls more numerous than at the Palace. 
third Whites. Second a good Blue. 
1296 and 1297, worthy of prizes. _ 

The Trwmpeters.—First-and-cup, of course, Mr. Lederer. 
Second Same owner. Third a good Black. Highly commended, 
1306 (Hill), a fine Mottle. What strange poke-about, odd, heavy 
chaps are these Russians! Pity there are no Turkish Pigeons to 
put next them. 

Jacobins (Red or Yellow, cocks or hens).—First Red (Fulton), 
colour, mane, down-face excellent. Second Red(Baker). Third 
Yellow (Fulton), excellent. I noticed that as a rule the colours 
in this class were very good, so also the chains, but the hoods 
would go back or have a break in the centre of them. This 
fault even more apparent in the Any other colours. Of these, 
First a White (Fulton), and very good. Second a neat Black 
(Baker), but too long-faced. Third a White, a little large, but 
good chain and mane. 

Fantails.—Only one Blue in the whole lot. First-and-cup 
(Serjeantson) a fine tail, good shape, but no motion. A Scotch- 
man looking at it would want ‘‘a drap of whusky,’” or at least a 
pinch of snuff, to recover himself. Second and third (Maynard) 
two good Whites. : 


First and 
Two highly commendeds, 


Turbits (Red or Yellow).—I really was surprised to see No. 1351 
carry off first and cup. Bad washed-out colour (Yellow), poor 
peak-crest, and stained beak, the face all; while the two Palace 
first and second (Crafer) here only second and third. Both these 
rich Yellows and fine peak-crests. I wassurprised, and am still. 
Any other colour.—First a super-excellent Black (Cresswell), 
worthy of any cup. Second (Wood) a very superior Silver. 
Third (Salter) a nice Blue. This class very good. 

English Owls.—First-and-cup a model bird, a Silver (Salter). 

Nuns.— Very very few, only three pens. First Mr. Siedle 
with a very good bird. Second Mr. J.T. Holmes. I hope he 
will take up the Nuns and make The Cedars at Bath famous for 
them. There is a grand opening now for a Nun fancier, and the 
Judges must encourage Red and Yellow Nuns as well as the 


Blacks. 

Magpies a good class. Black first, Black second, Yellow third. 
Glad to see the Yellows encouraged by a prize. If Judges had 
been equally considerate to Yellow Nuns they would not have 
vanished. E 

Dragoons (Blue or Silver) an excellent lot. Whites choice ; 
first (Woods) a noble bird, Any other colour, first (Woods) a 
Chequer, not good-shaped wattle—not the pig shape; too much 
lower beak wattle; neck thick. Second a better head, a nice 
Yellow; third (Sugden) a good Red. Young Blues and Silvers 
not remarkable. Young, any other colour, first (Hulton) an 
excellent young Yellow; second (Woods) a good Chequer. 

Antwerps of different varieties; among the Long-faced some 
very likely working birds. 

Any other variety not mentioned, too small a class. i 

Tnmblers (Long-muffed).—First fine colour and marking—a 
Black Mottle; owner Mapplebeck. Many of the muffs very 
long. Long-faced. Beards and Balds.—Good old sorts; the 
former once famous in Bristol. Any other variety of Flying 
Tumbler.—This a capital class, and showed that once let prizes 
be offered for the true old smooth-legged Tumbler—the Tumbler, 
many birds will be forthcoming. I like flying men to be en- 
couraged. First a Red Mottle (Mapplebeck), capital bird; second 
Red (Fulton), a fine whole-coloured Red, as good a bird as I 
could wish to see, a model of a clean-legged flying Tumbler; 
third (Hyde) a Yellow Mottle, good colour, neat shape; 1577 
(highly commended) Yellow, very nice ; 1578 next to it, a whole 
Yellow, as good or even better. May this deserving class of 
natural-shaped interesting birds appear at every show. 2 

A flying class for Homing birds, and long classes of selling 
birds, completed the Show, which, save in visitors, was as a 
Show all that can be desired.—WinTsume ReEcToR, 


POULTRY. 5 
Dorxines.—Coloured.—Cockerel.—l, O. E. Cresswell. 2, R. R. W. Beachy. 
8, R. Burnside. 4, Countess of Dartmouth. vhc, Mrs. Hind, Rev. H. F. Hamil- 
ton. Pullet—tl, S. Newick. 2,4. M. Gibbs. 8, Rey. H. F. Hamilton, 4, Miss 
J. Milward. vhe, O. E. Cresswell, R. W. Beachy, Rev. G. Watson. Cock.—1, 
J.Copple. 2,L. Pilkington. 8, Rev. G. Watson. Hen.—l and Cup, F. Parlett. 
2,Mrs. Hind. 8, Mrs. Radelyffe. vhe, R. W. Beachy. Silver-Grey.—Cockerel 
or Cock.—i and Cup, O. E. Cresswell. 2,F. Cheeseman. 8, W. W. Ruttlidge. 
Pullet or Hen.—1, O. E. Cresswell. 2, W. W. Ruttlidge. 8, H. T. Sotham. 
White.—Cockerel or Cock.—1, Mrs. M. A. Hayne. 2, Countess of Dartmouth. 
8, R. A. Boissier. Pullet or Hen.—l, O. E. Cresswell. 2, Dr. E. Snell. 8, Mrs. 
M.A. 


Bindley. 
2) Re iP. 


W. Nickolls. vhe, J. H. Jones. 
Tindal. 8, W. H. Copplestone. 
H. Nicholls. vhe, Mrs. Wilde. € 
Ho. 


Goddard. 4, Miss EH. Browne. 
Pullet.—1, J. Walker. 2,S. H. Hyde. 
F. Le Sneur, E. W. EOS. Cory on ous Hie NES 
‘en.—l and Cup, J. Hunt. 2, E.Jones. 3, Miss H. 5 
Foe aC ae anita le Ocamere or Cock.—1,T.Dean. 2, W. A. Hyde. 
8,G.&J. Duckworth. Pullet or Hen.—1 and Cup, T. Dean. 2, G. & J. Duck- 
worth. 8,W.A.Hyde. Silver-spangled.—Cockerel or Cock.—1, Miss B. Browne. 
2, Duke of Sutherland. 3,Ashton & Booth. Pulletor Hen.—1, Ashton & Booth. 
2; Miss E. Browne. 3, Duke of Sutherland. Gold-pencilled.—Cockerel or Cock. 
—land Cup, Duke of Sutherland. 2,J. Rawnsley. 3, W. R. Tickner. Pullet 
or Hen.—l, W. K. Tickner. 2, Duke of Sutherland. 3, J. Rawnsley. Silver- 
pencilled.—Cockerel or Cock.—l, J. Rawnsley. 2, Duke of Sutherland. 3, J. 
Preston, Pullet or Hen.—1, J. Rawnsley. 2, Duke of Sutherland. 3, Dr. BE. 
Snell, Black.—Cockerel or Cock.—l, S. Walton. 2, J. Pickup, jun. 3, L. Gar- 
nett. vhc, Rev. W. Sere canteen Sto & Booth. Pullet or Hen.—l, C. Sidg- 
ick. 2,T. Bush. 3,Stott & Booth. 
W@sMEBlack-breasted Reds.—Cockerel or Cock.—l and Cup, 8. Matthew. 2, 
T. Mason. 3, W.H. Stage. Pullet or Hen.—l and Cup. S. Matthew. 2, W. J. 
Pope. 3, Hon. and Rev. F. Dutton. Brown-breasted Reds —Cockerel or Cock.— 
1,T. Mason, 2,G. F. Ward. 3, R. Garnett. Pullet or Hen.—i, T. Mason. 2, 
R. Garnett. 8, H. Browne. Any other variety—Cockerel or Cock.—1, 8. 
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Matthew. 2, Hon. and Rev. F. Dutton. 3, J. Cock. Pullet or Hen.—l, S. 
Matthew. 2,D. W.J.Thomas. 3, W.C. Phillips. 

LeGuorns.—Brown.—Cockerel or Cock.—1, S. L. Bradbury. 2.and8, A. Kitchen. 
Pullet or Hen.—1, T. Reeves. 2,A. Kitchen. 3,F.L.Green. Wahite—Cockerel 
or Cock.—1, Cup, and 3, R. R. Fowler. 2,A. Ward. Pullet er Hen.—1 and 3, R. 
R. Fowler. 2, A. Ward. 

Hovupans.—Cockerel or Cock.—l, R. B. Wood. 2, S. W. Thomas. 3, W. 
Hamlyn. vhe,H. Feast. Pullet or Hen.—l, Mrs. Vallance. 2,8. W. Thomas. 
8,R.K. Penson. vhe, A. Ogden, J. B. S. Mais. 

FrencH Fowts.—Any other variety.—Cockerel or Cock.—1, Cup, and 8, H. 
Stephens. 2,P.F.Le Sueur. vic, S. A. Vickery, H. Feast, E. Burrell. Pullet 
or Hen.—1, W. Cutlack, jun. 2, H. Feast. 8, Rev. N. J. Ridley. vhe, S. A. 
Vickery, H. Feast. 8 

Matay.—Cockerel or Cock.—1. T. Leecher. 2,J.J. Hinton. 8, T. Joint. 

Rev. A. G. Brooke. Pullet or Hen.—1, J. Hinton. 2 and 3, T. Joint. 

PouisH.—Gold or Silver.—Cockerel or Cock.—1, T- Leecher. 2, Countess of 
Dartmouth. 3, P. Unsworth. vhc, C. Bloodworth. Pulletor Hen.—l and Cap, 
Countess of Dartmouth. 2, E. Burrell. Any other variety —Cockerel or Cock 
—1,P. Unsworth. 2,J. Fearnley. 8, G. Lias. Pullet or Hen.—1, T. Norwooa. 
2 and 8, A. Darby. 

Mrnorcas.—Cockerel or Cock.—1 and Cup, D. Stent. 2,H.J. Lonnon. 8, G. 
Hilliker. Pullet or Hen.—1, J. Harwood. 2,J.G. Rowe 3. H.J.Lonnon. 

ANY OTHER Distinct VaRieTY.—Cockerel or Cock—1l, T. Aspden (Cuckoo 
Cochin). 2, A. Bigg (Sultan). 8, R. R. Fowler (Plymouth Rock). Pullet or 
Gey Miss M. Arnold (Andalusian). 3,A.Bigg (Suttan). 8,N,Cook (Cuckoo 

ochin). 

SELLING CLassES.—Dorkings, Cochins, or Brahmas.—Cockerel or Cock.— 
Price not to exceed £2.—1, J. N. C. Pope (Partridge). 2, Mrs. J. T. Holmes 
(Light Brahma). 3, M. Leno. 4, H. Tomlinson (Cochin). Hens or Pullets.— 
Price not to exceed £3.—1, C. Sidgwick (Cochin). 2, Miss Milward (Dorking). 
3, Rev. G. F. Hodson (Puff Cochin). 4, Miss Wilde (White Cochin). Any other 
variety except Bantams.—Price not to exceed £2.—1, W. R. Bull (Spanish). 2, 
R. Garnett (Brown Red). 3, J. Hinton (Silver Polish), Pullets or Hens.—Price 
not to exceed £3.—1, C. Sidgwick (Black Hamburgh). 2,J. Hinton (Malay). 3, 
Capt. T. S. Robin (White Créve). vhe, J. Walker, T. Bush (Black Hamburgh), 
F. Glanville (Game). Bantams.—Cock.—Price not to exceed 30s.—l, Mrs. J. K. 
Bartrum. 2, A. Smith. 8, W. Bentley. Hens—Price not to exceed £2.—1, J. 
es Po (Black). 2, W. M. Cardell (Brown Red). 3, R. Woods. vhe, A. 

mith. 

Bantams.—Black-breasted and other Reds.—1 and Cup, W. F. Addie. 2, A.C. 
Bradbury. 8, R. Swift. Game, any other variety.—l, G. Coulthard. 2, R. 
Brownlie. 3,Shumach & Daft. Black Clean-legged.—l and Cup, W- H. Robin- 
son. 2, N. Cook. 3, F. Beanland. vhe, J. & W. Earnshaw, H.J. Ludlow. Gold 
and Silver Sebrights._1 and Cup, G. Holloway, jun. 2, H. Stephens. 3,J. W. 
Lloyd. vhe,M. Leno (2), J. W. Lloyd. Any other variety.—1, G. McCrae. 2, 
Mrs. J. T. Holmes. 3, Mrs. F. C. Davis. Game, any variety.—Cock.—1 and 
Cup, J.R. Robinson. 2,F.W.R. Hare. 3, G. Hall. 

Srixreés.—1. Rev. R.S. S. Woodgate. 2, O. E. Cresswell. 3,Mrs.J: T. Holmes. 

Ducks.— White Aylesbury.—1 and 3, J. K. Fowler. 2, Dr. E. Snell. vhe. H. 
T. Sotham. Rowen.—l, Cup, and 2, W. Evans. 3, R. R. Fowler. 
Indian.—1 and vhe, G. S. Sainsbury. 2, S. Burn. 38, J. W. Kelleway. Any 
other variety.—l and Cup, W. Boutcher. 2, Rev. W. Serjeantson. 8, W. E. 
George. vhc, M. Leno (2), W. Boutcher. 

GEEsE.—1, S. H. Stott. 2,J.K. Fowler. 

TursErYS.—l, W. Wykes. 


vhe, 


8, E. Printer. vhc, E. Ponting. 
2 and 8, Rev. N. J. Ridley. 


PIGEONS. 

Carrrers.—Black.—Cock.—1, Cup, and 3, H.M. Maynard. 2,J.Baker. vhe, 
R. Fulton. Hen.—l, H. M. Maynard. 2,J. Baker. 8, H. W. Jacob. Dun.— 
Cock.—1 and 8, R. Fulton. 2, J. Baker. Hen.—l, W. J. cholls. 2, H. M. 
Maynard. 8,R.Fulton. Any other colour.—Cock.—1 and 2,R.Fulton. 3,T.H. 
and A. Stretch: Hen—1,R. Fulton. 2,J. Baker. 3,W. Hooker. Any colour.— 


Young Cocks.—1 and Cup, E. Burton. 2, Mrs. T. Hallam. 8, G. Kempton. | 


Young Hen.—1 and 2, H. M. Maynard. 8, E. Burton. 

Pourers.—Black or Blue.—Cock.—1, L. & W. Watkin. 2, N. Hill. 3, T. 
Bullen. Hen.—1, Cup, and 2,J. Baker. 8,H. Pratt. Red or Yellow.—Cock.— 
1, H. Pratt. 2,T. Herrieff. 3,J. Baker. Hen—1,L. & W. Watkin. 2, N. Hill. 
8, H. Pratt. Any other colour.—Cock.—l, L. & W. Watkin. 2, H. Pratt. 3, W. 
Whereat. Hen.—!, Mrs. Ladd. 2,L. & W. Watkin. 8, T. Bullen. 

TumsLers.—Almond.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, J. Baker. 3, F. Beck, Any 
variety of Short-face.—Cock or Hen.—l and 2, J. Baker. 3, F. Beck. Long- 
muffed.—Cock or Hen.—1, W. B. Mapplebeck,jan. 2, A. Jones. 8, J. Barnes. 
Balds or Beards.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. Fulton. 2and3,H.O.Crane. Any other 
variety Flying Tumbler.— Cock or Hen.—l, W. B. Mapplebeck, jun. 2, R. 
Fulton. 3, W. A. Hyde. 5 

Bargs.—Cock.—l, H. M. Maynard. 2, R. Fulton. 3,J. B.Brailey. Hen.— 
land Cup, H. M. Maynard. 2, H. Yardley. 3,J.Baker. Young Cock or Hen.— 
1, J. Stanley. 2,H.M.Maynard. 3, C. G. Cave. 

Owxs.—Foreign.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 3,F.Braund. 2,J. Baker. English.— 
Cock or Hen.—1 and Cup, S. Salter. 2,F. P. Bulley. 3, R. Woods. 

TRUMPETERS.—Cock or Hen.—1, Cup, and 2,J. Lederer. 8,J. Baker. 

JacoBiIns.—Red or Yellow.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 8, R. Fulton. 2, J. Baker. 
Any other colour.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. Fulton. 2 and 3, J. Baker. 

a seas or Hen.—1 and Cup, Rev. W. Serjeantson. 2 and 3, H. M. 
aynar 

Tursits.—Red or Yellow.—Cock or Hen.—1 and Cup, T. C. Burnell. 2and8, 
Cc. A. Crafer. Any other colour—Cock or Hen.—l, O.,E. Creeswell. 2, R. 
Woods. 38,S. Salter. vhc, S. Salter, R. Fulton. 

Nouns.—Cock or Hen.—1, F. Siedte. 2, J. T. Holmes. 

Macpres.—Cock or Hen.—land8,S. Salter. 2, F.P. Bulley. 

Dracoons.—Blue or Silver—Cock or Hen.—l, J. Andrews. 2, W. Smith. 
8, R. Woods. White—Cock or Hen.—1, R. Woods. 2,R. Fulton. 3, R. Leach. 
Any other colour.—Cock or Hen.—1 and 2, R. Woods. 3, Hon. W. Sugden. 
Blue or Silver—Youwng Cock or Hen.—1 and Cup, R. Woods. 2and8, W. Smith. 
Any other colour.—Young Cock or Hen.—1, R. Fulton. 2and3, R. Woods. 

ANTWERPS.—Short-faced.—Cock or Hen.—1 Cup, and 2, R. & J. Ecroyd. 3, 
C.F. Copeman. Long-faced.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. & J. Ecroyd. 2, C. F. Herrieff. 
3, T. Beard. Any variety.—Yowng Cock or Hen.—1, R. & J. Ecroyd. 2, H. 
Yardley. 3, J. Bradley. 
aoe OTHER VaRIETY.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. Wilkinson. 2, H. Yardley. 8, R. 

on. 

SELLING CLAssEs.—Pair.—1, J. W.Princeps. 2,N. Hill 8,S. Salter. vhe,E. 
Burton. Cock or Hen.—1,E. Burton. 2,R. Wood. 8, C. G. Cave. 


Jupces.—Poultry : Mr. R. Teebay, Fullwood, Preston; Mr. 
J. H. Smith, Skelton, Yorks; Mr. E. Hewitt, Sparkbrook, Bir- 
mingham. Pigeons: Mr. T. J. Charlton, Manningham, Brad- 
ford, Yorks; Mr. I’. Esquilant, 4, Effra Road, Brixton, London. 


SOUTH LONDON POULTRY, &., SHOW. 


Tue above, announced under the distinguished patronage of , 


the Earl of Shaftesbury and the Baroness Burdett Coutts, was 
held on Monday and Tuesday last at the Bermondsey Working 
Men’s Club. Forty-four classes, with an electro-silver cup of 
the value of 10s. 6d. for a first prize, 5s. second, and 3s. fora 
third prize in each class, the Baroness Burdett Coutts giving 
two special prizes. This attraction brought together an entry of 


Black East | perhaps the Brahma hens were about the best class in the Show. 


457 pens. The Bermondsey Working Men’s Club is no doubt 
admirably adapted for the purpose for which it was built; it 
cousists of two rooms, about 40 by 40 feet each, the lower room 
contains a billiard and bagatelle table, and is fitted with a small 
bar at which cups of tea and coffee are retailed at a very reason- 
able rate to the members. About fifty pens were arranged 
around the wall of this room, and could be comfortably seen; the 
remainder were transferred from their baskets to the pens in the 
upper room. Tocallit an exhibition would be absurd; the birds 
were simply packed away, some of the avenues were not wide 
enough for the attendants to pass each other. 

The promoters of the Show were, we believe, as muck 

astonished as we were at the proportions it had assumed, and 
were no doubt helpless to meet the difficulty. We shall be 
exceedingly pleased to see the South London people establish a 
show, bat hope before the attempt is made again at least decent 
accommodation will be obtained, or the experiment must result 
in a failure. 
- At the glance we were able to obtain, the quality of afew of the 
birds surprised us. Two pens of Spanish, a pen of Cochins, and 
some of the Hamburghs were particularly good. The Brahmas 
were greater in number than quality. 

Pigeons.—Mr. Gillham contributed some good Carriers; Mr. 
Jones some good Barbs, Jacobins and English Owls. The awards 
of the prizes were not in print or placed on the pens at the time 
of our leaving, five o’clock. 

JupGEes.—Pouliry: Mr. Crook; Pigeons: Mr. Fulton; Rab- 
bits: Messrs. Byford & Balls. 


MONTROSE SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue seventh annual Show was held at Montrose in the new 
Market Building on the 1st and 2nd inst., when the entries were 
far in advance of any previous one, being about 760. 

Spanish cocks were moderate in quality; but not so the 
Cochins, for these were very good in both classes, although 


In Brahma cocks first was a splendid fellow, closely pressed by 


| the second and third; but the rest were only moderate birds. 


All were of the Dark variety. Game cocks were a grand lot, 
and the winners all Black Reds. Hens also a good class; the 
first Brown Red, second Pile, and third Black Red. Polish not 
so good as we have seen them here; but Hamburghs a great 
improvement, but the Golden varieties were very difficult to 
see, the day was so dull. Houwdans, which are improving here, 
were fair classes; the combs, which we look upon as a grand 
point when perfect, were also good in many cases. The Variety 
classes were well filled; first in cocks a Dorking, second a 
Minorca, and third a Black Hamburgh; and in hens first @ 
Créve, second Black Hamburgh, and third a Dorking. Game 
Bantams do not show well when in full view of each other, the 
dullest and least-spirited birds generally showing to the greatest 
advantage, and this was no exception. In cocks first was a 
Pile, second a Black Red, as also the third; the second-prize 
bird being put in competition for the subscription cup for the 
pest chicken bred in the loeality, but was thrown out on account 
of size alone, it being awarded to a grand Buff Cochin cockerel. 
Hens were not as good as cocks, though numerous. Sebrights 
very good in both classes, as were also the Black Bantams. 


In Pigeons the Pouters were first, and of these there were 
three classes. In cocks first was a capital Blue, good length of 
limb and feather, and fine in girth, two Whites losing very little 
of its qualities; pen 365 (Guthrie), losing only as the bird was 
very flat and would not show, was a well-marked Blue. Hens, 
first Black, second Blue, and third White, three birds about 
faultless. Carriers a fair lot, Blacks winnirg the prizes. Dragoons 
were a splendid class for this part of the country; first a black- 
barred Silver, second Blue and of this year, and third a Yellow, 
nearly every other bird receiving a highly commended. Barbs 
only moderate. In Tumblers, Short-faced, first was an Almond 
hen, second a Kite, and third an Agate; class not good. Long- 
faces, first an exquisite Red Bald, second Blue Bald, and third 
a Red Mottle, Fantails were a fair class, but some of the high- 
carriage birds were not sufliciently circular in tail; the winuers, 
though large and large in tail, had a good circular sweep. Jaco- 
bins a fair lot; first a grand Red, second Yellow, and third Red. 
In Turbits first was a neat Black, second a Silver, and third a 
Yellow, all very good. English Owls were very good, the first 
perhaps the best bird out. Nuns good and honestly shown; 
and Magpies small and good, first a Black, second Red, und 
third a Yellow. In the Variety class first was a Silver Dun 
Antwerp, second a Red Swallow, and third a plain Ice Pigeon. 

Rabbits poor and badly provided for in the prize list. 

There was a nice show of Cage Birds, in which the Scotch 
Fancy, as a matter of course, predominated; but a few good 
Norwich also put in appearance. 


POULTRY.—SpanisH.—Cock.—l, J. Norval. 
Hen—1,J. Dempster. 2, J. Gorrie. 8, J. Norval. Cocaix.—Cock —1, Mrs. J. 
Davidson. 2and3, Mrs. W. Steven. Hen.—1l, Mrs.J. Davidson. 2 and 8, Mrs. 
W. Steven. Branta.—Cock.—1 and 3, A. Burnett. 2, K. Sheret. Hen.—l, J. 
Sandeman. 2, J. A. Dempster. 38, W. G. Duncan. Game.—Cock.—l, A. Dun- 


2,!J. Mackie. 38, J. Souter. 
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can. 2, D. Smith. 8, J. Mollison. Hen.—l and_3. J. Barrie. 2, J. Millar | J. M‘Culloch. Carrrers.—Black.—Cock.—1, Cup, and2,J. Montgomery. 3, R. 
PoLAND.—Cock.—l and vhe, J. Taylor. 2,J. A. Laird. 3,J. Henderson. Hen. | Fulton. Hen.—l and 2, J. Montgomery. 38, R. Falton. Dun.—Cock—l, J. 
—1, J. A. Laird. 2, Mrs. J. Henderson. 3, J. Taylor. HampurGuHs.—Silver- | Montgomery. 2, R. Fulton. Hen.—1 and Cup, R. Fulton. 2 and 8, J. Mont- 
spangled.—Cock.—l, W- Abel. 2,J. Grant. 8, T. Gilroy. Hen.—1, G. Beattie.-| gomery. TumBLEeRs.—Shortfaced Almond.—Cock.—l, M. Stuart. 2, R. Fulton. 


2, W. Straton. 8, T. Gilroy. Gold-spangled.—Cock.—l, J. Jackson. 2, J. Grear- 
son. 3, J. N. Taylor. Hen.—l, J. Jackson. 2, J. N. Taylor. 3, J.Grearson. 
Gold or Silver-pencilled.—Cock.—l, J. Cochrane. 2, P. Campbell. 3, T. D. 
Black. Hen—I1,J. Lochhead. 2, W. Reddihough. 8,J. Cochrane. Houpans. 
—Cock.—l, J. W. Cameron. 2, D. Forbes. 3, W. Jarvis. Hen.—1 and 2, A, 
Robertson. 8,M. Todd. vhkc, J. W. Cameron. Any oTHER DisTINcT BREED. 
—Cock.—1, W. Snowie (Dorking). 2, A. Walker (Minorca). 3, R. Wolsten- 
holme (Black Hamburgh). Hen.—l, J. Sandeman (Créye-Ceeur). 2, T. Gilroy 
(Hamburgh). 38, J. Grant (Dorking). Bantams.—Game.—Cock.—l, J. Dargie, 
J. D. Donald. Hen —1, R. M‘Nab. 2, 


jun. 2and3, vhe, A. Blair, J. Butchart. He 

W. Home. 3,J. Butchart. Gold, Silver, or Creamy Sebright.—Cock,—l, J. A. 
Dempster. 2, W. Phillips. 3, W. Richardson. Hen—1, J. Dallas. 2, J. A. 
Dempster. 3. W. Phillips. vhc, W. Richardson, A. Pratt, Miss R, C. Frew. 


Any other sort.—Cock.—l. W. Leslie. 2, R. H. Ashton. 3,J. D. Donald. vhe, 
Duncan & Kennedy, J. D. Donald. Hen—l, Duncan & Kennedy. 2, J. D. 
Donald. 3,R.H. Ashton. vhe,Mrs. Frew. SELLING Cuass.—Cock.—Price not 
to exceed 20s —1, A. Burnett (Brahma). 2,J. D. Donald (Bantam). 3, Mrs. W. 
Steven (Cochin). Hens.—l, J. Taylor (Poland). 2,J.D. Donald (Bantams). 3, 
A. Burnett (Cochins). Ducks.—l, W. Morrison. 2, R. Robertson. 3, Gans 
Nicoll. GrEsE.—1, J. Matthew. 2,J.Croll. 3, Mrs. K. Erskine. TourkeEys.—l, 
Miss J. Milne. 2, Mrs. K. Erskine. 3, J. Croll. 


PIGEONS.—Pouters —Cock.—l, W. H. Roberts. 2. J. T. Saunders. 3, Ww. 
Morrison. vhe, J. Day. Hen.—l, A. Glass. 2, J. Day. 3, J. T. Saunders. 
Young Cock or Hen.—l, J. Day. 2, F. M'Rae. 3, G. Alexander. vlc, J. 


Lamont, jun, Carriers.—Cock or Hen.—l, J. Lamont. 2, J. Lamont, jun. 3, 
EE. Mawson. Dracoons.—Cock or Hen —1, W. Smith. 2,T,L. Johnson. 3, R. 
Woods. vhe, J. Guthrie, W. smith, R. Woods. Barbs. —Cock or Hen.—l, G. a. 
Webster. 2, J. A. Smart. 3, A. Burnett. TumBLER3.—Short-faced.—Cock or 
Hen—!}, J. M. Kidd. 2, J. A. Smart. 8, J. Glenday. Long-faced.—Cock or 
Hen—1, FE. Mawson. 2, J. Shield, jun. 3, J. Cargill. Fanvarus.—Cock or 
Hen—l, W.H. Roberts. 2, W.& R. Davison. 3, Mrs.A.G.Duncan. Jac BINS. 
—Cock or Hen—1l, W. & R. Davidson. 2, W. H. Roberts. 8, G. Halkett. 
TRuMPETERS.— Cock or Hen.—l, J. M'Dona'd. 2, Master A. Frew. 3, R. Thir- 
wall. Tursits.—Cock or Hen.—l and 2, R. Woods. 3, J. Cargill. vhe, D. R. 
Jrens. OwxLs.—English.—Cock or Hen—1l, A. Duthie. 2, J. Lawson. 3, D 
MacIntyre. Nuns.—Cock or Hen.—1and 2, A. Duthie. 3,J.Cowe. MaGpres. 
—Cock or Hen.—1, J. Taylor. 2, J. M Rodgers. 8, J. Cargill. ANY OTHER 
Distinct BREED.—Cock or Hen.—l, E. Mawaon (Antwerp). 2 and vhe, J. 
Cowe (Ice and Shield). 8, J. Cairns (Swallow). SELLING Cuass.—Price not 
to exceed £2.—1, T. Brand (Pouters). 2,J.Cargill. 3,J. Lamont,jun. (Owls). 
CAGE BIRDS.—Scorcn Fancy Canarres.—Yellow.—Cock.—l, W. Ferguson. 
2,W. Wood. 8, R. Hampton. vhe, J. Ferguson, Hen.—2, W. Wood. Buf.— 
Cock.—l, J. Liveston. 3, J. Ferguson. Hen.—l, W. Wood. 8, W. Ferguson. 
Green.—Cock or Hen—3. D. Fenton. Scotca Fancy Prepatps —Yellow.— 
Cock.—l, C. Ormond. 2, J. Shanks. 3, W. Wood. Hen.—l, J. Shanks. oC. 
Ormond. 3, W. Ferguson. vhe,G. Crow. Buff.—Cock.—2, R. Hampton. 3, J. 
Black. Hen.—l,J.Shanks. 2,C.Ormond. 8, W.Ferguson, FOUL-FEATHERED 
os FOREGOING CLassEs.—Cock or Hen.—1l, J. Shanks. 2, J. Black. 3, D. 
Langlands. Norwica Canartes.—Yellow or Buff.—Cock or Hen —I, D. Lane- 
lands. 2, J. Seorgie 3, A. R. Langlands. NorwicH PIeBALD CaNARIES. 
—Yellow or Buff.—Cock or Hen.—1, 2, and 3, H. B. Gibb. Comron CANARIES.— 
Yellow.—Cock or Hen —1, A. Mathieson. 2, D. Langlands. 8. A. R. Langlands. 
Buff —Cock or Hen.—1, A. Matbieson. 2 and 8, J. Scorgie. Piebala.—Cock or 
Hen.—1 and8, D. Langlands. 2, A. R. Langlands. Green.—Cock or Hen.—l, 
W. Robertson. 2and3, W-Scott, SeLLIna Cuass.—Price not to exceed 153.— 
Cock or Hen.—l, G. Crow. 2, A. R. Langlands. 8, D. Watson. Price not to 
exceed 7s. 6d.—Cock or Hen.—1 ani8, D. Watson. 2, D. Beattie. GoLDFINCH. 
—Cock.—l, W. Scott. 2,J.Duff 8,J. Andrew. GoupFiNcH MuLE.—Cock.—1, 
J. Reid. 2, A. Petrie. 3, J. Duff. Boxurrxca.—Cock.—l, W. Clark. 2, A. 
Wallace, jun. 3,A.Burnett. Sisxin.—Cock.—l,G.Cramond. 2, J. Andrew. bh 
J. Scrogie. vhe, J. Carey. SiskiIN MuuE.—Cock.—l, A. Mathieson. 2, c. 
Gouk. 3,J. Taylor. LinNeT Move.—Cock.—8, C. Gouk. SrarLina.—Cock.—l, 
N. Bowman. 2, J. Milne. Parror.—Grey.—l, W. Cruickshank. <Any other 
variety.—l, A. Glass. 2, C. Evans. 38, J. Alexander.’ Cocokatoo.—l, G. W. 
Middleton. 2, J. Taylor. ParaqogrT.—l, W. Cruickshank. COLLECTION OF 
Breps.—l, W. Cruickshank. 2.C. Gou 
RABBITS.—Lop-EaRED.—Pair.—l, Miss J. M. Frew 2 and 8, Mrs. Roberts. 


Any oTHER SorT.—Pair.—l, Master R. E. Frew. 2, A. Anderson. 3, R. 
Burnett. 

Jupcrs.—Mr. E. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds Mr. Pettigrew, 
Carluke. 


BELFAST SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tuts Show was held in the Ulster Hall, Belfast, on the 1st 
and 2nd inst., when the following prizes were awarded :— 
POULTRY.—DorxinGs.— Coloured, except Silver-Grey.—Cock.—1 and Cup, 


Ww. H. King. 2, E. T. Herdman. 3, M. F. Smyth. Hen.—l and Cap, W. G. 
Mulligan. 2,M.F. Smyth. 3,E.{.Herdman. Silver-Grey or White.—Cock.— 


1, F. Watson, juo. 2, W.H. King. 3,W. G. Mulligan. Hen.—l, W. H. King. 
2, W. G. Mulligan. Cocstns.—Buff or Cinnamon.—Cock.—1, J. Booth. 2and3, 
F. Robertson. Hen.—1, Cup, and vhe, M. Mahony. 2, k. Robertson. 8, H. 
Tomlinson. Any other variety.—Cock.—1 and Cup, M. Mahony. 2, T. Stretch. 
8, H. Tomlinson. Hen —1,M. Mahony. 2, E.scammell. 3.J. Booth. Branmas. 
—Dark.—Cock.—1. J. Girawood. 2,H.J.M‘Bride. 3,H.Beldon. Hen.—l and 
Cup, H Beldon. 2, T. Pye. 8, W. G. Malligan Light.—Cock. 1, T. O. 
Atkinson. 2,T.A.Bond. 8,E.T. Herdman. Hen —landCup,'f.O Atkinson. 
2,E.5. Horsfall. 8, T A. Bond. SpantsH.—Cock.—l, W. H. Low. 2, J. Thresh. 
8, W. G. Mulligan. vhe. W. G. Mulligan, A.C. Jewell. Hen.—l, Cup, and 2, 
W. G. Mulligan. 8, J. Thresh, vhe, W. G. Malligan, W. H. Low. Game.— 
Black Red or Brown Red.—Cock.—1 and Cup, W. Watson. 2, F. Robertson. 
8, J. Booth. Hen.—l, J. Booth. 2, J. Ferguson. 3, W. Watson, dny other 
variety.—Cock.—l, H. Beldon. 2, J. Ferguson. 8, Withheld. Hen.—l, H. 
Beldon. 2, J. Ferguson. 3, Withheld. Houpans.—l, A. Withers. 2, T. E. 
Lindsay. 3,H.M.Charley. Creve-C@ur AnD La FLEcHE.—l, Cup, 2,and 3, F. 
Watson, jan. Hampourcus.—Gold-spangled —1, H. Beldon, 2, J. Crawford. 
8, Withheld. Silver-spangled—1, H. Beldon. 2, P. M‘Lean. 8, H. Boyd. 
Gold-pencilled —1 and Cup, P. M‘Lean. 2, J. Firth. 3, H. Beldon. Svlver- 
pencilled.—l, H. Beldon. 2,J.M'Lelland. 8, Withheld. PontsH.—}, H.Beldon. 
2, Withheld. 3, . Malcomson. Matays.—l, H. J. M‘Bride. 2, J. M'Millan. 
8,S.H. M‘Bride. BanTams.—Game.—l and Cup, T. H. Stretch. 2, W. Shenton. 
8, Miss L. stephens. Black.—1,H.Beldon. 2, Miss Donnelly. 8,R.H. Ashton. 
Any other variety.—1 2nd8, Miss Donnelly. 2, W.H. Murland. Ayy oTHER 
Distinct Vartety.—l, P M:Lean. 2, T. A. Bond. 3, H. Beldon. Senne 
Cuasses.—Cock.—1, F. Robertson. 2, J. N. R Pim. 8, J. Firth. Hens or 
Pullets.—1. F. Robertson. 2,E.T.Herdman. 3,P.M‘Lean. Ducks.—Rouen.— 
1. W. G. Mulligan. 2, F. Robertson. 8, J. Girdwood. vhe, W. G. Mulligan, 
E.T. Herdman. dylesbury.—t, F. Robertson. 2,J. Booth. 3, W. B. Maxwell. 
Any other variety or Ornamental Waterfowl.—1 and 2, J.Booth. 8, Rey. S.A. 
Brenan. TouRkeys.—l, F, Watson, jun. 2and3, M. H. Thompson. 
PIGEONS.—Pourers.—Blue or Black Pied —Cock.—\ and Cup, J. M‘Culloch. 
2,R. Fulton. 3,N. Hill. Hen—1,J.M'Culloch. 2,N. Hill. 3, R. Fulton. Red 
or Yellow Pied.—Cock.—1 and 8,J.M‘Culloch. 2,R.Fulton, Hen—land Cup, 
J.M‘Culloch. 2, J.H. Hutchinson. 8, R. Fulton. White.—Cock—1 and 3, J. 
H. Hutchinson. 2, W. A. P. Montgomery. Hen.—1 and 2, F. W. Zurhorst. 8, 


Hen.—l, Cup, and 2, M. Stuart. short-faced any other colour.—Cock.—l, Cup, 
and 2, M. Stuart. 8, W. A.P. Montgomery. Hen.—l, W.A.P. Montgomery. 2 
and 3, M. Stuart. Barss.—Cock —1, 2,and 8, W. A. P. Montgomery. Hen.—l, 
Cup, 2, and 8, W. A. P. Montgomery. Jaconrns.—Red.—Cock.—1 and Cup, W. 
S. M‘Gibbon. 2 and vhc,E.E.M.Royds. Hen.—land vhe,J.Pyper. 2, K. Ful- 
ton. 3.J. frame. Yellow.—Cock.—1, R. Fulton. 2, J. Frame. 3 and vhe, BE. 
E. M. Royds. Hen.—1,2, and vhe, R. Fulton. 8, J. Frame. Black.—Cock.—l, 
Cup, 2,and vhe, J. Frame. 8,R.Falton. Hen—1land vhe, E. E.M. Royds. 2, 
J. Pyper. Any other colour.—Cock.—1, J. Waters. 2, R. Fulton. 8 and vhe, 
E. E. M. Royds. Hen.—l and Point Cup, R. Fulton. 2, E.E. M. Royds. 3 and 
vhe, J. Waters. TruMpErers.—Black.—Cock or Hen.—1.2,and 3. J. H. Hutchin- 
son. Any other colour.—Cock or Hen.—1, Cup, 2. and 3. J. H. Hutchinson. 
FanvTatts.—Cock.—1 and 2, J. Waters. 38, J. F. Liversidge. Hen.—2, J. F. 
Liversidge. 8, M. F. Smith. Ow.s.—English.—Cock or Hen.—1 and Cup, J. 
Thresh. 2, J. Booth. 8, R. Fulton. Foreign.—Cock or Hen.—l, W. S. 
M‘Gibbon. 2 and 3, W. Brown. Tureirs.—Red or Yellow.—Cock or Hen.—l, 
R. Fulton. 2, J. Lamont, jun. 8, W. G. Henry. Any other colour.—l, R. 
Fulton. 2, W.S.M‘Gibbon. 3, W.G. Henry. Nouns.—Uock or Hen,—1, G. W- 
Panter. 2, A. M‘Kenzie. 3, J. Lamont. jun. Dracoons.—Blue or Silver.— 
Cock or Hen.—1 and8, R..Falton. 2, F. W. Zurkorst. Any other colour.—Cock 
or Hen—1 and 3, A. M‘Kenzie. 2, R. Fulton. Fuyinc Toms:ERrs.—Beards.— 
Cock or Hen.—1, J. Brown. 2,T. Read. 8,E. Lee. Red or Yellow Balds.—|, 2, 
and 8, T. Read. Any other colowr Balds —Cock or Hen.—1, J. Cinnamond. 2 
and$,T.Read. Any other colour or marking.—Cock or Hen.—Cup and 1, W. 
and A. Crawford. 2,T. Read. 8, W. Brown. ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—Cock or 
Hen—1, A. M‘Kenzie. 2, J. Waters. 8, R. Fulton. Seniixe Cuass.—Pair. 
—Price not to exceed £5.—1, J. Pyper. 2, J. Waters. 8, J. Frame. Cock or 
Hen —Price not to exceed £2.—1, Mrs. Ladd (Carriers). 2, T. Read (Turbits). 
3, G. W. Panter (Jacobin). 

PIGEONS (Competition open to Members only. Young Birds),—PouTERS.— 
Any standard colour.—Cock.—1, J. M‘Culloch. 2, J. Hill. 8 and whe, W. A. P. 
Montgomery. Hen—l, 2, and 8, J. M‘Culloch, vhc, W. A. P. Montgomery. 
Caraiers.—Black or Dun.—Cock or Hen.—1, 2,and3,J. Montgomery. Bargss.— 
Cock or Hen —1, 2, and 3, W. A. P. Montgomery. 

CAGE BIRDS.—BE xGians.—Yellow —Cock.—l, J..S. Watson. 2 and 8, J. 
Elliott. Hen.—1l, Cup, 2, and 3, W. Gault. Bujf.—Cock.—1 and 2, J. Elliott. 
3, W. Gault. Hen.—1,J-S. Watson. 2, W. Gault. 3 and vhe, J. Elliott. ScorcH. 
—Yellow.—Cock.—1 and 8, T. Ssott. 2,T. Moffett. vhc, W. Stitt, W. Callender. 
Hen.—1,J.S. Watson. 2and8,T. Scott. vie, W. Stitt, W.Callender. Buff.— 
Cock.—1 and 2, T. Scott. 38, W. Callender. Hen.—l, Cup, and whe, T. Scott. 
2, W. Callender. 38, W. Stitt. Flecked or Pied, Yellow.—Cock.—1, T. Scott. 
2. W. Stitt. 3, J. Elliott. vke,J.M‘Nab. Hen—land2, T Scott. 8, W. Stitt. 
vhe, J.S. Watson. Buff.—Cock.—1 and 2, T. Scott. 8, W. Stitt. vhe, J. M‘Nab. 
Hen.—1, Cup, and 3, Scott. 2, W. H. Low. vhe, W. Gaw. Foul-feathered. 
—Cock or Hen.—1, W. J. Thompson. 2 and 8, T. Scott. vhc, J. A. Pryde. 
ANY OTHER VARIETY OF Canary —l, 2,and2, M. F. Smyth. vic, W. Stitt, J. G. 
Quinn. Muxues.—l, J. S. Watson. 2 and 8, W. G. Mulligan. BritisH Sone 
Birp.—l, M. F. Smyth. 2,G. Jameson. 8,J.M‘Harrie. SELLING Cuass.—l, J. 
Hughes. 2, J. S. Watson. 8 and vkc, W. Evans, Parrors.—l,T.Smyth, 2, 
J.S. Watson. 8,J. Warnock. vhe, S. W. M‘Bride, J. Pyper. 


JupGcEes.—Poultry: Mr. M, Lano, The Pheasantry, Dunstable ; 
Mr. James Dixon, North Park, Clayton, Bradford. Pigeons: 
Mr. P. H. Jones, Falham. Cage Birds: Mr. S. Williamson, 
Welch Row, Nantwich; H. M‘Dougall, Murdock Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


Tue BrruincHamM CoLumsBaARIAN Socrety’s Private Snow, ad- 
vertised in another column to-day, we hope will be well attended. 
There are no prizes offered, and all visitors will be welcomed to 
see the birds which will be exhibited by the members. 


PROGRESS OF APIARIAN KNOWLEDGE.—No. 1. 


Ir is always profitable to mark the progress of knowledge in 
any department of life, and I understand the term “life” in its 
widest sense. There is “‘ highlife’’ and ‘low life” among mere 
animals as well as among mankind—nay, for that matter, in 
the vegetable world also. And we apiarians maintain that our 
favourites are pretty highly ranked among the intellectual elite 
of the insect races, and worthy of all honour for the signal 
benefits they confer on the “ lords of the creation.’ 

It has occurred to me, therefore, as not unsuitable to the pages 
of this Journal to take stock of the advances made in our know- 
ledge of bees during the last half century. The researches of 
Huber, so patiently pursued and with such marvellous success 
in spite of the difticulties which his blindness occasioned, put 
him far ahead of all that had ever been written about bees up 
to his time, and afford a starting point from which we may date 
our inquiries as to the present state of our apiarian knowledge 
in comparison of those who used to think Huber the ne plus 
ultra of apiarians. I purpose, therefore, to trace out as far as L 
can the progress we have made in our knowledge of bees since 
his day, whether in connection of conclusions to which he had 
arrived which have been subsequently disproved, or in addition 
to the facts which he had most undoubtedly established as true. 
I will begin with that which was his speciality—namely, the 
natural history of bees. When I come to speak of progress in 
management of bees I must quit Huber, because his object was 
not commercial. His investigations were almost solely confined 
to the internal economy of the hive, and to bees as a race of 
insects peculiarly interesting to the naturalist. 

He begins, then, with the history of the queen bee—develop- 
ment from tne egg to full maturity, including her qualifications 
for becoming a fruitful mother and the conditions under which 
she became such. He traces with the most patient assiduity, 
never taking anything for granted till he has proved it to be an 
indisputable fact by oft-repeated trials and experiments, varied 
and modified in every conceivable way. To most of the results 
which he gave to the world at the close of the last century every- 
body capable of being convinced by positive proof and logical 
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argument has yielded assent longago. Of course I speak of the 
rule which may be said to regulate the proceedings of bees, for 


since his day there have not been wanting instances of apparently. 


exceptional violations of the established customs and habits of 
queens. For instance, no doubt it is almost invariable that 
young queens mate with their drone lovers in the open air. 
With all his attempts to find an instance to the contrary Huber 
never had a single demonstration of exceptional conduct in this 
respect on the part of the many young queens which he sub- 
jected to trial. It is most interesting to read the story of his 
experiments—with what patience he pursued them, taking 
nothing for granted ; for, as he truly observes, ‘‘in observations 
which are both new and delicate, and where if is so easy to be 
deceived, I consider that a candid avowal of my errors is doing 
the reader service. This is an additional proof among others 
of the absolute necessity that an observer should repeat all his 
experiments a thousand times to obtain the certainty of seeing 
facts as they really exist.” I cannot help here drawing the 
attention of whoever if may concern to this modest statement 
of this really great man—great in his peculiar line of study. 

But to proceed. Shall I assert that the first instance of supe- 
rior knowledge in us moderns allows us to supply exceptions to 
Huber’s rule, to which he knew no exception ?—namely, that 
queens can be fecundated in the interior of the hive, and that 
it is not necessary for them to leave it for the purpose. We 
have heard it stated of late years, I think even in this Journal, 
that it is not necessary for young queens to meet the drones in 
the open air; but I cannot lay my hands on the evidence alleged, 
and I must say that I have never been convinced that the data 
were sound on which this evidence was presumed to be founded. 
Tf any readers of this Journal can prove the fact from ocular 
demonstration we shall all be interested in hearing of it. 

Have we anything to say to Huber’s discoveries relative to the 
curious fact which presented itself invariably to him, that if 
for any reason the impregnation of the queen bee has been re- 
tarded for twenty-one days she never can lay any but drone 
eggs? Again and again by a plethora of experiments this was 
proved to be the rule, no exception presenting itself to his 
notice. ‘‘ My evidence,” he says, “is demonstrative, for I can 
always prevent queens from laying the eggs of workers by retard- 
ing their fecundation until the twenty-second or twenty-third 
day of their existence.” Our lata excellent friend Mr. Wood- 
bury devoted a great deal of attention to this matter, and detailed 
instances which came under his own observation, which satis- 
fied him that Huber’s conclusion on this point, however his ex- 
perience may establish a rule, cannot be considered as absolute 
and final. Ho found that sometimes young queens which had 
been unable to mate with drones till the thirtisth and even fortieth 
day after their birth were still able to breed worker bees. Pro- 
bably this is owing to influences of season and temperature, 
which develope or retard the queen’s physical powers, as we 
know that in winter time the hatching of eggs is often checked 
many days, as well as the issuing of the full-grown insects from 
the cell. We should, I think, be acting imprudently were we to 
accept Mr. Woodbury’s experience as otherwise than exceptional. 

The most real and marvellous discovery which has been made 
about bees since the days of Huber is the fact, which has been 
proved to demonstration over and over again, that queen bees 
do not remain barren even if they fail to mate altogether. To 
Von Siebold, a German naturalist, we are indebted for this sur- 
prising discovery, and to Mr. Woodbury for drawing attention 
to it in England. It is some years since the matter was dis- 
cussed in the pages of this Journal, and I believe every person 
disposed at first to doubt its truth ended by a full assent. The 
fact is that unfecundated queen bees have the inherent power of 
producing drone bees, but not (in any case known) those of 
workers. This has been called parthenogenesis.—B. & W. 


BEES DURING THE PAST SEASON. 


T sEND you an account of twenty-six of my hives—hives that 
I have not assisted by feeding since the Ist of June. 


Ibs. Ibs” 

1. Ligurian, swarmed, nadired 13. Black swarm 45 

with bar hive............ 99} 14. 4, a 44 

2. Black, swarmed once 57 | 15. ,, ” 50 
8. Ligurian, swarm returned .. 80/16. ,, ” 50 

4, Ligurian, swarmed once .... 80/17. 4, 5 re 55 

5. Black swarm ..... oodcadada » 3 “al Accidentally no return: de- 

6, Ligurian swarm. 52 | 19 stroyed. 

7. Black swarm ..... 42 | 20, Black swarm .....-...- - 38 
' 8, Ligurian, swarmed . 80 | 21. Hybrid, swarmed twice - 80 
"9, Black swarm ....... .. 44 | 22. Black swarm .......sseee6. 52 
LDS Wipe Gh), pdbodaonasco0g! CBU PE RMIT py - 49 
Ile ep Oy ulsadoroecden 9000) (1301) pe Saar 5p) 60 
12. Hybrid, swarm returned, na- 260583, A 85 


dired, with bar-frame nadir 90 


Thave introduced during the months of October and November 
twenty-four Ligurian queens; and as I have sixteen straw skeps, 
all black bees, besides those I have numbered, I may make a 
trial next year. 
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My straw skeps are all small (12-inch), swarmed this year, 
weigh from 30 to 40 lbs. each. I sent six to Mancheatn ae 
month, their average was 334 Ibs.; also one Ligurian, 39 Ibs. 
Four of them were broken on the railway. I shall not sell any 
now to go that distance, but may do so in the spring, when the 
Saf 4 not so great.—James Hatz, Kedington, near Haverhill, 

Ol, 


OUR LETTER BOX. 
Hovpans (B. E.).—There is no book devoted to them. 


GLUTEN (G@, Fenn).—If wheat flour be kneaded into a paste with a little 
water it forms a tenacious, elastic, soft, ductile mass. This is to be washed 
cautiously, by kneading it under a small jet of water till the water no longer 
ents off anything, but runs off colourless; what remains behind is called 


DEAD Hive (Senex Corycius).—We do not trace in your account of the 
mishap of your deserted hive any of the known symptoms of ‘‘ foul brood.’’ 
Your bees have succumbed probably to natural decay after the loss of their 
queen from whatever cause. We know well the sort of mildewy condition of 
the pollen as described. It merely resulted from damp causing its decay. It 
would be likely to occur in an empty hive during suche warm damp autumnas 
the last. The hornets were probably queens which found the empty hive a 
snug place for hybernation. 


PERFORATED Zinc (H. J.).—You can obtain the »y-inch perforated zinc at 
any ironmongers. Mr. Phillips says, “The great benefit obtained by using it 
is the prevention of the queen from ascending into the super, whilst the per- 
forations are large enough to permit the ingress of workers without pollen in 
cee paakere The sheet of zinc, of course, intervenes between super and 

ock. 

WHERE IS THE Honey Founp ?—Will those apiarians who obtain large 
honey harvests have the kindness to give, for the benefit of less experienced 
bee-keepers, 2 short topographical description of the country, and the kind 
and quantity of the principal honey flowers contained within a circle two 
miles in diameter, having their apiary for the centre ?—P. B. P. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN SQuaRE, Lonpon. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 feet. 


DatEe 9 AM. In THE Day. 
1s76. |22¢ .| Hygrome-| 83  |5.z.,|shade Tem-| Radiation | 3 
Noy. |Z#2as ter. 38 |a26| perature. Temperature.) & 
oa" se =Ic) a 
and |Bx 3 =] Bos L 
B3an Bae |SaH qj n On 
Dee. + Dry.| Wet.| AS |B Max.| Min.| sun. |grass| 
Inches.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 29 | 29556 | 37.0 | 868 Ww. 43.7 | 458 | 35.0 750 | 32.2 | 0.010 
Th. 30 | 29.699 | 36.9 | 36.7 N. 41.6 | 48.2 | 314 51.8 | 281 | 0.248 
Fri, 1 | 29.424 | 52.4 | 51.0] S. 43.0 | 56.2 | 36.8 77.0 | 36.2 | 0.306 
Sat. 2 7 | 51.9 | 50.3 S.W. | 45.8 | 55.4 | 50.3 62.0 | 45.7 | 0.836 
046 | 53.2 } 50.4 s. 46.4 | 566 | 51.4 64.2 | 46.2 | 0.878 
398 | 49.3 | 46.8 s. 47.3 | 52.8 | 49.4 54.6 | 45.8 | 0.132 
28.927 | 51.6 | 49.1 s. 46.1 +) 52.2 | 47.2 52.4 | 41.8 | 0.272 
Means.| 29.191 | 47.5 | 45.9 44.9 | 52.5 | 43.1 62.4 | 39.4 | 1.672 
REMARKS. 


29th.—Slight frost, but fine morning; splendid forenoon, and fine all day. 

30th.—Very dark and thick in the morning, dull all day, and wet night. 

Dec. 1st.—Very fine morning, dull afternoon, and wet evening; wind high at 
night. 

2nd.—Fine till near noon, and very warm; rain in the afternoon and in the 
evening. 

8rd.—Rainy morning, raining at intervals more or less all day, very heavily 
for a short time about noon, barometer falling rapidly. 

4th.—High wind during the night and till the afterpart of the day, when it 
lulled a little; starlight at 3 P.m., lunar halo at 10.55 p.m. 

5th.—Boisterous, dark, and rainy nearly all day. 

A week remarkable for an extremely low mean barometric pressure, and for 
excessive rainfall. The pressure at 11 a.m. on the 4th was only 28.364in., 
being with two exceptions the lowest reading for fifty years. Rain has fallen 
on every day, the amounts being large but not excessive.—G. J. Syatons. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—Decemser 6. 
Busrness is so very quiet, and the weather so bad, that there is no report 
to make. 


VEGETABLES. 

& btoo ol Leek Dunoh oh eee 

ichokes.. 0 00 0 eeks .......2.2.. DUNC 00 0 
aetateeaae 0 6 O 0] Mushrooms........pottle 1 6 2 0 
French 0 0 O 0} Mustard &Cress punnet 0 2 0 0 
Beans, Kidne: 1 0 1 6] Onions. bushel 0 0 5 0 
Beet, Red. 1.6 8 0 pick 3 --quart 0 4 0 0 
Broccoli.. 0 9 1 6 Parsley.... doz.bunches 2 0 4 0 
8 0 4 0} Parsnips. dozen 00 00 

10 2 O} Peas... quart 0 0 00 

0°4 O 8| Potatoes. bushel 2 6 4 6 

16 206 Kidney... 2.030. 2s do. 8 0 5 & 

8 0 6 0] Radishes.. doz.bunches 1 0 1 6 

Celery.-.... 1 6 2 O} Rhubarb. iS 08 09 
Coleworts.. 2 0 4 0| Salsafy.. 09 lo 
Cucumbers 0 6 1 0} Scorzonera 10 00 
Endive..... 10 2 0 {| Seakale.. basket 16 8 0 
Fennel.. 0 8 O 0} Shallots... cee DS ON Se Onre 
Garlic 0 6G O 0} Spinach.... bushel 1 6 2a 
Herbs ... 0 8 O 0} Tomatoes . dsieve 0 0 0 0 
Horseradish. . 4 0 O 0} Turnips .......... bunch 0 4 0 6 
Lettuce......- 0 2 6G O! Vegetable Marrows...... 0 0 0 0 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day SIO Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
f f DECEMBER 14—20, 1876. Temperature near i i before f 
Month Week. ’ London Rises. | Sets. | Hives. Sets 2e. ‘Suu. vee 
Day. |Night.|Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| 6. m.| Bb. m.| Days. | m. 8. 
14 | TH | Prince Consort died, 1861. 46.9 |848 | 406 | 8 2] 8 49] 7 18| 2 14 28 4 51 | 349 
15 |F 47.0 | 886 | 408 | 8 2] 8 49] 8 25| 2 55} Oo 4 22 | 350 
16 |8 46.5 | 329 | 39.7] 8 3] 83 49] 9 20] 38 49 2 8 58 | 851 
17 | Sun | 8 Sunpay IN ADVENT. 45.9 | 84.0 | $9.9 8S 4] 8 49/10 1] 4 58 8 | 8 23] 852 
18 | M 45.8 | 33.7 | 89.7 | 8 5] 8 50/10 30/ 6 5 4 | 2 53) 853 
19 Tu 45.4 | 825 | 89.5 8 5b S500) 51718 5 2 23 | 854 
20 Ww 44.1 | 33.6 | 38.9 8 6 $7 150 PLL eSkaok 6 1 53 | 355 
From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temperature of the week is 45.9°; and its night temperature 
+) 


PRUNING VINES. 


SN HERE are more Vines pruned in December 
HE and January than during all the other months 
of the year put together. Amateurs with 
one or two vineries have mostly cut all their 
Grapes by this time, and all Vine wood of 
any importance should have been ripe some 
time previous to this. When the wood is 
thoroughly ripe and the leaves off there is 
nothing to be gained by delaying pruning, 
and the sooner this operation is performed 
and the Vines cleaned the better. To the experienced Vine- 
pruning is a simple-enough matter, but even amongst 
professional gardeners it is considered very particular 
work, and in many places pruning the Vines is about the 
only work the head gardener will not entrust to his fore- 
man or any subordinate. Admitting that Vine-pruning is 
of so much importance, amateurs must surely often have 
much difficulty in performing it properly, and a few words 
of advice-on this subject may be of help to many about 
this time. I will, therefore, briefly give a few practical 
hints to render the practice as simple as possible. 

In the first place, do not think of pruning until all the 
leaves have fallen of their own accord. Do not pull them 
off or attempt to cut away the branches when they are 
green. In some cases the base of the shoot will be quite 
hard and brown when the point is green. In Muscats 
especially this is often the case, and very often such 
shoots will not ripen up to the point, particularly so far 
on in the season as this. I haye seena good many Vines 
pruned in this state, but I cannot remember much evil 
resulting from it; and if the wood is thoroughly well 
ripened at the base a small green point here and there 
need not be looked on as harmful. - Young Vines in 
robust health should be closely pruned; but in every 
instance it is always safest to leave two eyes on each 
spur, because one may get rubbed off, and when there 
is not another to take its place there is a blank left in 
the rod, as well as a loss of fruit. 

Old Vines which do not start into growth freely should 
always have about four eyes or buds left on each spur, 
as those furthest out are always sure to start if the back 
eyes do not, and when they do the front buds can be 
rubbed off; so that the spurs are kept shorter than they 
otherwise would be. 

Young canes planted in spring must be shortened-back 
to about 2 feet from the ground. Those planted last 
year, and which have made strong growth this season, 
will be capable of bearing a few bunches next year, and 
with this intention from 5 to 7 feet of main cane must be 
left to each root. 

Vines which have been planted for several years and 
are in fruiting condition part of the way up but not quite 
to the top will have one leading cane at the top. ‘This 
must not be left too long, or the rods will be long and 
small instead of being thick and substantial, as is gene- 
rally the case when only from 3 to 4 feet of young wood 
is left at the point each season. ; 

No, 820.—Vou. XXXI., NEw SERIES 


Vines in pots do not generally need much pruning, but 
when they do throw out small shoots these must all be 
cut off before the Vines are either used for planting or 
fruiting. In all cases pruning should be done with a 
very sharp knife, and the shoots must not be broken, 
split, or twisted, but cut clean through, and in doing this 
care must be taken not to rub off the buds, which is very 
easily done. 

Many people think it is not worth while using anything 
to prevent bleeding after the Vines have been pruned, 
but this is a mistake, as they often lose much strength 
through bleeding, but sometimes not so much at the 
time of pruning as when they begin growing, and the cuts. 
should all be dressed with Thomson’s styptic.—VITIS. 


X=, 


DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS.—No. 5. 


SranparpD SuRuBs.—Some shrubs when old are too 
spreading or straggling in growth to be admissible in 
geometrical, and especially in small, gardens. Many, 
especially evergreens, have been found to form compact 
ornamontal heads trained up with straight stems. The 
utility of these miniature trees in small gardens is at 
once apparent, and they are very appropriate in formally- 
arranged gardens. Planted in borders of low-growing 
shrubs these standard forms occurring at suitable inter- 
vals are very effective, and at the back of borders of 
flowering plants much of the monotonous flatness may 
be relieved by their introduction. 

The number of deciduous shrubs suitable for standards 
is small. The finest and at the same time one of the 
hardiest of all variegated shrubs is the variegated Dogwood 
(Cornus mascula variegata), which succeeds admirably in. 
moist soil. Cotoneaster Simmondsii is usually considered 
evergreen, but with me loses its leaves in winter. It is 
very handsome, its large orange-yellow berries are bright 
in early winter onwards, and it is very hardy, doing well 
in any light soil. 

Cytisus elongatus, falcatus, nigricans, and sessilifolius, 
all with yellow flowers in early summer, do well in light 
soils, and being very beautiful deserve a place in every 
garden. Genista purgans, also with yellow flowers, is very 
attractive. Brooms make pretty standards, especially the 
Spanish (Spartium junceum), yellow; and Portugal (Ge- 
nista multiflora), white. Forsythia viridissima has very 
handsome yellow flowers, which come before the leaves, 
and is very hardy ; and Lilacs, especially the Persian (Sy- 
ringa persica), are very fine; and few subjects appear to 
greater advantage than flowering Currants (Ribes san- 
guineum var. album, aureum, and atro-sanguineum). 

WEEPING TREES.—These are becoming somewhat too 
common in gardens and ornamental grounds, though 
there is no denying their appropriateness for cemeteries, 
and for variety their forms occurring among other trees 
are pleasing. They never appear to such advantage as 
when planted upon grass. Ash (Fraxinus excelsior pen- 
dula) is a fine well-known tree for arbours, the gold- 
barked Weeping Ash (F. excelsior pendula aurea) being 
very distinct and exceedingly ornamental. 

No. 1472.~Vou, LVI., OLD SERIE 
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Acacias in their weeping form are very picturesque trees. 
Robinia Pseudo-acacia pendula, however, requires shelter. 
The most graceful of weeping trees is Gleditschia Bugoti pen- 
dula (Weeping Acacia), but it also requires a sheltered situa- 
tion. Weeping Beech (Fagus sylvatica pendula) forms a 
pendulous pyramid, having a fine effect, and does well in light 
and chalky soils. 

The Rose-flowered Chinese Weeping Cherry (Cerasus chi- 
nensis pendula), and the weeping form of Bird Cherry (C. Pa- 
dus pendula), may be mentioned along with the Weeping Rose- 
fiowering Thorn (Crategus rosea pendula), and Weeping La- 
burnum (Cytisus Laburnum pendula), as fine-flowering trees of 
moderate growth; also the Weeping Variegated Thorn (Cra- 
tegus oxycantha pendula variegata). I have already on page 
462 mentioned the weeping forms of Willow and Birch, to 
which may be added as suitable for moist ground the Weeping 
Aspen (Populus tremula pendula). 

Few weeping trees are more conspicuous by their flowers in 
summer and berries in autumn than a well-formed head of 
Weeping Mountain Ash (Pyrus aucuparia pendula). The 
Weeping Lime (Tilia europza pendula) is noble in its every 
aspect, but it does not succeed in an exposed situation, which 
applies generally to weeping trees, but to this in particular. 

' The Weeping Oak (Quercus pendunculata pendula) and the 
Weeping Walnut (Juglans regia pendula), are fine pendulous 
trees of large growth, both requiring good soil. 

In Elms we have some noble pendulous trees, the palm 
being borne off by the Camperdown Elm (Ulmus montana 
pendula var.), and the fine silver-edged foliage of Ulmus cam- 
pestris pendula elegantissima may be noted as very beautiful ; 
but this with the Ulmus campestris viminalis variegata is not 
very free in growth, appearing to require sheltered situations. 

Thereis a Nut with pendulous shoots—namely, Corylus avel- 
lana pendula, very pretty, and-a Weeping Almond (Amygdalns 
communis pendula). A pendulous Horse Chestnut (4isculus or 
Pavia pendula) shall close my notes on weeping trees, which I 
will dismiss with the observation that their rounded heads 
are desirable for affording variety and breaking and softening 
lines that would otherwise be abrupt and hard. 

Trees named as suitable for standards are equally desirable 
as dwarfs in ornamental grounds where they have no hin- 
drances to their branches reaching to the ground. I have 
omitted some trees which I now wish to note—namely, Acer 
Negundo variegata, the most beautiful of all variegated trees, 
having its Ash-like leaves effectively variegated with white. 
It is effective in the foreground of dark-foliaged trees, and 
very useful in flower gardens. Unfortunately it does not sue- 
ceed in a cold exposed situation, and does best in light soils, 
though I have seen it very fine in moist soils and sheltered 
Situations. 15 to 20 feet. 

Catalpas are seldom seen. C. syringefolia is a very fine- 
flowering tree, having white and yellow flowers in July or 
August; its variet¥ aurea having yellowish leaves and flowers. 
Bunge’s Catalpa is the finest of the genus; it (C. Bungei) 
forming an umbrella-shaped or half-globular head of massive 
bright green foliage; it is very suitable for display upon grass. 
15 to 20 feet. 

Ailanthus glandulosa can only be mentioned as being a 
handsome tree where it succeeds, but it does not do soina 
cold situation; yet in a fairly sheltered place and in well- 
drained soil flourishes admirably. 20 feet. 

Huonymus europzus (Spindle Tree) is very hardy, but only 
handsome from the bright colour of its fruit; the white- 
fruited variety (E. europeus fructu-albo) being very orna- 
mental. The opening capsules are suitable for bouquets. 
10 to 15 feet. 

Sophora japonica in its finest form—namely, pendula, is 
very beautiful, flowering in August onward. In other than 
sheltered situations it does not succeed well, being cut by 
frost, but grows freely again from the ripened wood. In well- 
drained soil it ig most likely to do well. 12 feet. 

Survuss.—For certainty of withstanding winds whether from 
sea or land nothing can excel the common Elder. (Sambucus 
nigra), and it luxuriates in smoky town gardens. It is too 
common for gardens, and even shrubberies, but it may be 
useful for purposes of shelter. The Scarlet-berried (S. race- 
mosa) is from its clusters of red berries very ornamental in 
late summer; and the Variegated Silver-striped (S. nigra varie- 
gata), and Gold-edged (S. nigra aurea), with the Cut-leaved 
(S.uigra lacinata) are worth a place inshrubberies. 8 to 12 feet. 

Snowberry (Symphoricarpus racemosa) is noticeable from 
its twiggy spreading crowth and very beautiful white berries in 


autumn, and will grow almost anywhere, even under trees. 
S. montana has small leaves, and does well on high ground in 
peaty soil. The Variegated (S. glomerata variegata) is per- 
haps a little more select, but because some plants grow freely 
anywhere and anyhow they areinsmall request. 4 to 6 feet. 

Sea Buckthorn (Hippophaé rhamnoides) is very ornamental 
in wood, having a fine silvery aspect; its yellow flowers are not 
remarkable, but its clusters of amber berries are very orna- 
mental in late summer and autumn; to secure these it is 
necessary to plant male and female trees. It succeeds well in 
sandy soils or others on the coast, where it grows much taller 
than inland. In high and exposed situations it does not attain 
more than a few feet in height, but in ‘favourable situations 
10 to 12 feet. 

Dogwood, after the leaves have fallen, has from its rich 
red twigs a very striking effect, especially in wet ground and 
in association with water. The Red (Cornus sanguinea) is 
very fine, of which there is a deeper-coloured variety—atro- 
sanguinea. The Siberian Scarlet (C. siberica) is even finer. 
The Dogwoods seen in their leafless state across water are 
simply grand; but it is masses that tell, and not dabs oi 
colour by isolation frittered into nothingness. I have before 
mentioned the very beautiful Variegated Dogwood (C. mascula 
variegata) as being as beautiful in foliage as the others are in 
the colour of their bark. The trees do well in any goil, but 
like it strong and moist. 8 to 10 feet. 

The Purple Filbert (Corylus avellana purpurea or atro- 
purpurea) has leaves as dark and rich as the Parple Beech, 
and is very effective; the Cut-leaved Filbert (C. lacinata) is 
also attractive. They do well in high or low situations when 
free from stagnant water in thesoil. Tamariskis very valuable 
for coast-planting, but inland it is of doubtful hardiness. The 
French (Tamarix gallica) is more tender than the German 
(T. germanica). They have a neat feathery appearance. 6 to 
8 feet.—G. ABBEY. 


A MINIATURE ORCHARD. 


‘7 HAVE a piece of ground 150 yards long and 40 yards wide 
—a kind of valley, sloping from the centre to the sides. My 
house is in the centre of the valley. The ground is good and 
well drained, and I desire to occupy it with miniature fruit 
trees which will look well and yield fruit, principally for market 
purposes. Ishould like an equal number of Apples, Pears, and 
Plums. I am advised to plant the trees 6 feet apart in the 
following fifty varieties, which are recommended as being the 
cream of a good catalogue. My view is that fifty varieties are 
too many, and I should be glad to have such advice as could be 
rendered through the Journal, and which would also probably 
be useful to other amateurs.” 

The following, from one who has had experience in fruit- 
growing, is in reply to the above letter. 

Had you sent a copy of Mr. H——’s letter to half a dozen 
of your correspondents you would have received as many 
different replies, and probably not two of them would have been 
alike. This proves that there is yet much to be learned on the 
question of useful fruits, and that discussion on the merits and 
peculiarities of different varieties is stillneeded. But although 
all the replies would almost certainly have differed from each 
other in the choice of sorts, yet I think all would have agreed, 
when considering the object in view (an orchard to ‘look 
well”? and produce fruit principally ‘‘for market’’), that 
“‘ fifty varieties are too many.” 

For myself I should reduce the number considerably, even to 
the extent of excluding forty of them, retaining only ten, 
Others might not advise the exclusion of so many, or, if they 
did, might not retain the ten of my choice. My view is that 
first of all if the trees on the sloping sides of the valley are to 
“look well” from the residence they must be planted in rows, 
each being of one variety. I presume that a walk will lead 
down the centre of the fruit garden or ‘‘ miniature orchard,” 
and in that case I should plant the front rows on both sides of 
the walk with the same variety, choosing Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
Apple. This is a compact-growing free-bearing variety, and 
the rows would not only ‘look well,” but the fruit would sell 
wellin the market. The next two rows—that is, one on each 
side and at the back of the Apples—I would also have the 
same, choosing Rivers’ Early Prolific Plum, the trees of which 
would also ‘‘look well,’ and the fruit would sell well. The 
third rows on either side I would again haye Apples—one row 
of Lord. Suffield ind one row of Dumelow’s Seedling, which I 


‘ consider as being about the best of early and late culinary 
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Apples. 
one row of Béurre de Capiaumont, and one of Bergamotte 
Esperen. The former is a very compact grower, free baarer, 
and a good market Pear; the latter being one of the best and 
most hardy of late varieties. The fifth rows on either side I 
should have Plums—one Victorie, and the other Mitchelson’s, 
both great bearers; and the sixth and last rows on both sides 
(the back rows) I should have Pears—one Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, and the other Béurre Diel. The former is a Pear of 
great excellence, and the other is of great size; both are good 
bearers, and are ‘“‘run after’? in the markets. I have thus 
named four rows of Pears in four varieties, four rows of Apples 
in three varieties, and four rows of Plums in three varieties, 
making ten varieties altogether. 

I should plant fifty trees in each row, which would be about 
9 feet apart; the rows also being 9 feet apart, which, having 
the outer or back rows at 6 feet from the boundary, would 
afford ample room for a central walk. Each tree in a space of 
9 feet would have room to develope itself, and form a useful 
and handsome specimen. I do not believe in pigmies, and any 
extreme crippling process to make and keep them so. No 
doubt there are hunchback slaves who are useful, and stunted 
animals which are serviceable; but I have a decided prefer- 
ence for stout development and good form in man, horse, or 
tree, as such I believe are the most profitable. 

I will assume in an arrangement like the one proposed by 
Mr. H— that few will dispute the wisdom of planting each 
row with the same variety of fruit. If otherwise the orchard 
would have a “dotted”? and unlevel appearance, and would 
not ‘look well.” Also by having at least fifty trees of a sort 
there would be a sensible bulk of produce to send to market. 
Further, by limiting to a few sorts, care and labour in storing 
and keeping the fruit separate is minimised. Not many experi- 
enced growers will, I think, find much fault with the plan, but 
they may differ considerably in the selection of varieties. Now, 
it occurs to me that these differences if expressed might be 
very useful, and I am constrained to ask of those who may 
dissent from the selection here given—What varieties would 
you select instead, and why? I ask this question frankly, and 
with a desire for information for the many who are concerned 
in fruit-growmg. By judging of the merits of varieties of fruit 
for forming the most profitable rows of fifty trees in each, it 
occurs to me that we grapple with a question of great im- 
portance. It is not what is termed a toy or fancy question, 
but a matter bearing directly on the fruit supply in its broad 
and most usefal aspects. 

I felt that in replying to the above letter that I had a diffi- 
cult task before me, and I confess to a feeling of wishing the 
letter had been sent—well, anywhere but to me; yet, as I did 
not feel at all disposed to shirk the matter, and as I trust I 
shall never be unwilling to render my mite of assistance as 
leading to a better supply of useful fruit—profitable to the pro- 
ducer and advantageous to the consumer—I made the best 
selection that occurred to me. The question is this: Given 
twelve rows of trees, fifty in each row, of Apples, Pears, and 
Plums, what sorts would you plant to be most protitable ? 

Replies to that question could not fail to be useful, even to 
Mr. H—, whose letter I have quoted, for I have not quoted 
it all. It contains a postscript, and a very sensible one, in the 
following words:—‘P.S.—I do not intend planting this 
season, but my plan is to manure the ground and work it well, 
to take a crop of Potatoes, which I find to be a good ‘clean- 
ing’ crop, and plant the trees next autumn. My object ia to 
obtain the best information I can in good time, so that I can 
give notice to my nurseryman to supply me with good trees, 
and to leave him without an excuse for sending them either 
inferior as to quality or untrue as to names.” 

I shall be much surprised if such wise caution and thought- 
ful preparation do not lead to success —A Mipianp Countizs 
FRUIT-GROWER. 


WINTER LETTUCES. 


I wAvE noticed lately that the subject of obtaining a good 
supply of this very useful vegetable (which I am glad English 
people are beginning to find out is not poisonous in the winter 
months) hes been ventilated in the Journal. I have for many 
years used, greatly to my satisfaction, for this purpose Looker’s 
acme frames. They are very little trouble, and all through 
the early spring months they have afforded m3 a good supply 
of clean good Lettuces. Tho eleanliness is a great point, for 
out of doors it is almost impossible to have them clean. My 


The fourth row on each side I would have Pears— | frames have remained in the same place for years; and imme- 


diately after the Lettuces are pulled I put on some manure 
and dig it in, removing the glass, but allowing the sides to 
remain. I either leave it fallow during the summer or prick 
out Celery into it, to be removed as soon as the plants are fit 
for the trenches. The Lettuces that I use for winter are Vil- 
morin’s White, Sutton’s Commodore Nutt, and Wheeler’s Tom 
Thumb, none of them being so ready to run as the old Ham- 
mersmith, which is, however, very hardy. I have often] won- 
dered that these frames are not more used, especially injsmall 
gardens, for they are useful for a great many purposes and 
are neat in appearance.—D., Deal. 


A GARDEN OF HARDY FLOWERS.—No. 3. 


Very numerous are the gardens in which space cannot be 
afforded for such a border as was described in page 440, but 
there is not one garden, however small it may be, wherein a 
selection of the best flowers might not happily be introduced. 
It is surprising how much may be done by turning every patch 
and corner to account. In many a small garden it is cus- 
tomary to convey all the mowings, sweepings, and general 
refuse to a rubbish heap in some out-of-the-way corner, behind 
some such screen as a shrub border affords. Access to this 
corner is gained by a path winding among—often beneath— 
the branches of the shrubs. In so confined a space even this 
walk looks inviting, especially in the hot summer days, but it 
is of course avoided. Now suppose we turn this rubbish heap 
to its legitimate purpose of enriching our borders, and convert 
the corner into a cosy little fernery ; fringing the sides of the 
walk too with Ferns, concealing the enclosing wall or fence 
with Ivy—not all of one sort, but with a mixture of several— 
and shall we not add a charm to the garden which very few 
would fail to appreciate? If Ferns are cared for very much 
we may extend our collection by converting the wall itself into 
afernery. There are many ways of doing this; but the most 
simple and best plan is to drive a few stout staples into the 
wall, to which some common wire netting can be fastened with 
wire, keeping the netting about 6 inches from the wall, packing 
the intercedent space with moss and rough leaf soil, and we 
have a model fernery in which most Ferns will flourish. Nor 
need we confine it entirely to Ferns, for we may readily impart 
variety by the introduction of such Sedums as Sieboldii and 
its variegated form, with such other plants as the common and 
golden varieties of Moneywort, Oxalis corniculats rubra for its 
dark foliage, and Oxalis Bowiei for its fine crimson flowers. 
With a little contrivance and management of the soil there 
need be no difficulty in cultivating many other plants upon 
our wall, and which I hardly need select, as my readers will 
all have their own especial favourites; and I have no wish to 
dogmatise, but would rather point the way and leave each one 
to turn my hints to account in accordance with the promptings 
of fancy or taste. 

Thus much for the Ferns and the fernery to which I haye 
unintentionally strayed ; and it occurs to me, before I revert 
to those perennials which we cherish for the beauty of their 
bright flowers, that it may be well to note here a few really 
choice Ferns that are not much kaown, but which are so dis- 
tinct and striking as to merit general attention. The first of 
these is Lomaria magellanica, the Falkland Island Fern, to 
which I drew attention very lately as flourishing so well in the 
rock garden at Newick Park. The pinnate fronds are remark- 
able for their stout texture, stately appearance, the glossy green 
upper surface of the pinnx, and the deep pink hue of the 
sturdy stems. The Ostrich-plume Fern, Struthiopteris ger- 
manica,is another fine hardy ern with most elegant frondage 
that in old plants grows fully a yard high; these tall but 
sterile fronds, springing up around the crown in a circle of 
singular precision, enclosing an interior growth of compara- 
tively dwarf fertile fronds; the entire plant presenting # striking 
and most ornamental appearance. Another Fern having: this 
interesting characteristic of producing fertile and sterile fronds 
is Onoclea sensibilis. It is a distinct and most desirable 
species, especially adapted for moist damp situations, putting 
forth creeping stems which spread underground with con- 
siderable rapidity. Adiantum pedatum with fan-like fronds, 
aud the more common form of Maiden-hair Fern, A. Capillus- 
Veneris, are also very distinct and good. Without entering 
further upon descriptions I may strongly commend Woodwardia 
radicans, the two Osmundas—gracilis and spectabilis, and Cys- 
topteris bulbifera. I would also here draw especial attention 
to the value of Selaginella denticulata for clothing with its 
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mossy yet free growth bare spaces under trees. Amateurs are 
often puzzled how to dress such spots, yet here is a plant most 
common in the greenhouse and conservatory, yet it is perfectly 
hardy, thriving best in drip and shade, and is certainly no 
ey rival of the Ivy which is almost always used in shady 
places. 

Turning now to the thought which induced me to write this 
article—the want of space for a border of perennials, I am led 
to the conclusion that if I have a fernery behind shrubs I can 
just as readily have bright flowers in front of them. Not all 
along the front, our space is perchance too restricted for that ; 
but can we not gain space for clumps and patches by cutting 
back or re-arranging the shrubs at one point and removing a 
strip or two of turf at another? Most certainly we can; and 
if we cannot have many varieties we can surely have a few of 
the very best; and by devoting especial attention to their 
culture we may derive as much or even more pleasure from 
them than is often had from an extensive collection left very 
much to take its chance. And this leads me to a subject of 
especial importance to amateurs, and to which I will allude on 
a future occasion.—Epwarp Luckuurst. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 

CONFERENCE OF ROSARIANS AT THE HORTICULTURAL CLUB. 

Wuat may be termed ‘‘the power of the Rose” was never 
more fully exemplified than by the gathering together of pro- 
fessional and amateur cultivators on Thursday last the 7th inst. 
One cannot conceive it possible that any other flower, native or 
foreign, could have commanded a response so numerous and 
influential as the assemblage in question. The summons con- 
vening the meeting stood on its own merits, and was not backed 
with a list of influential names. It was an invitation for de- 
vising some satisfactory arrangements as to the future of Rose 
shows, and to discuss the question as to the formation of a 


National Rose Society. That was a sufficiently tempting pro- 
gramme, and the large room was crowded with representative 
growers from various parts of the country. Neither was it a 
social gathering wholly—a pleasant opportunity for an inter- 
change of greetings by the members of the great Rose fraternity. 
It was that of course, but much more than that, for the tone of 
the meeting was decidedly of an earnest business character ; and 
the excellent Chairman had little difficulty in concentrating the 
discussion to a few practical matters of a fundamental nature 
relative to the establishment of a Society on a sound basis, 
and making sufficient provision for its successful management. 
Everyone assembled was, as Mr. Camm put it, ‘‘ tremendously 
loyal” to the queen—the Rose, and the one object of the meet- 
ing was to extend, improve, and encourage its superior culti- 
vation. Amongst the company we noticed Revs. Canon Hole, 
J.T. Boscawen, H. H. Dombrain, C. H. Bulmer, J.B. M. Camm; 
Capt. Christy, Cranston, G. Paul, Dr. Hogg, Dr. Masters; Messrs. 
Macintosh, Noble, Cant, Laing, Turner, W. Paul, Adams, Baker, 
Prince, Cutbush, Curtis of Chatteris, Rivers, Cator, Mayor, 
Dickson of Covent Garden, Killick of Maidstone, Scott, Robinson, 
Mayos, Tootell, Mawley, Roberts, Ball, Maurice, Young, Bensted, 
and A. Paul. 

The meeting was convened for two o’clock, but after waiting 
for some time for the arrival of the Rev. Canon Hole, who by 
general assent was chosen to preside over the proceedings, the 
Hon. and Rev. J. T. Boscawen was requested to occupy the 
chair, and assented on the condition that he was a provisional 
chairman pending Mr. Hole’s arrival. Dr. Hogg was placed in 
the vice-chair. The Chairman proceeded at once to business 
by requesting the Secretary to explain the origin of the meeting 
and to state the objects of its promoters. 

The Rey. H. H. Dowsrarn, who was warmly received, stated 
that few, on considering the past and reflecting on the present 
circumstances influencing Rose shows, also in thinking over the 
future, could consider the prospects as otherwise than gloomy. 
The At‘exandra Palace forthe present might be regarded as dead; 
the Westminster Aquarium as dying—that is, so far as regarded 
horticultural exhibitions, none of which he believed would be 
held inthe building next year. The Royal Horticultural Society 
was in a doubtful position; and the Crystal Palace shows were 
not what they once were, inasmuch as the time of the shows 
had been extended to two days, while the prizes had been re- 
stricted. Neither of these changes could be countenanced by 
growers and exhibitors, for both of them had a discouraging 
tendency. The position, therefore, of Rose-growers was gloomy, 
and hence he communicated with some of them, suggesting the 
desirability of taking matters into their own hands by way of 
effecting some substantial improvement. He had had many 
replies, one from Mr. Baker stating that the formation of a 
National Rose Society had been already proposed at the festive 
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board of Mr. Cranston at Hereford, and to which proposal Mr. 
George Paul had promised his assistance and support. He had 
received letters also from Mr. Hole, Mr. Turner, Mr. Prince, and 
many others. The favourable views of his many correspondents, 
and the suggestions he had gathered from their letters, led him 
to decide that the time was opportune for the holding of a Rose 
conference in London to decide on such resolutions which might 
be deemed necessary for furthering the object in view. He 
therefore by circular and through the gardening press invited 
the presence of rosarians at the Horticultural Club. He had 
received many letters of apology from friends unable to attend 
the conference, but an encouraging unanimity was expressed by 
the writers as to the desirability of forming a National Rose 
Society, and an equal unanimity as to the objectionable nature 
of two-days shows. Mr. Dombrain then earnestly expressed his 
thanks for the confidence reposed in him, was deeply gratified 
with the splendid response of the present meeting, and was 
sanguine that the deliberations of a body so earnest and influ- 
ential would result in placing the Rose in a more worthy position 
than before. The speaker was loudly cheered. 


Rey. Canon Hotz now entered the room, and met with hearty 
expressions of welcome, and he occupied the chair, which was 
promptly vacated by Mr. Boscawen. The Chairman thanked 
the meeting for the proud position in which they had placed 
him, and the more so as the honour of presiding over them was 
on his part quite unexpected. He thanked especially his es- 
teemed friend Mr. Dombrain for taking the initiative in a matter 
which was so interesting to all who were present and to many 
who were absent. He felt the present to be the most auspicious 
event that had happened in his Rose career since his connection 
with the ‘‘old Society.”” He had always thought the giving-up 
of the old National Rose Society was a mistake. That Society 
was well established, and successful shows were held. Most 
people were satisfied, but a few were, perhaps, overworked and 
became languid, and their Society was handed over to the Royal 
Horticultural Society. That was not a happy alliance, for the 
Rose Society became a mere postscript to the R.H.S.—a posi- 
tion which he and many others were not satisfied with, as being 
too humiliating for the flower which they all cherished so highly. 
He was happy, therefore, in the fresh start now made to place the 
Rose in a better position, and he now had great hopes of a really 
strong representative society being established, and grand shows 
and general encouragement would follow as the result of their 
united efforts. He regarded the meeting, however, as one of 
work rather than words, and would at once call on Rev. C. H. 
Bulmer of Credenhill, Hereford, to propose the first resolution. 

Mr. Butmer, who met with a gratifying reception, said that it 
would ill become him in takinz up the time of horticulturists by 
theorising, or still more dogmatising, on the subject before 
them ; he would simply narrate his experience, and throw out 
an idea which he thought was deduced from past transactions 
and past failures. He had the privilege of following the lead of 
the Chairman in the campaign of 1858 in connection with the 
National Society, which held its great Show in St. James’s Hall. 
That Society had failed. He had for ten years been the Hono- 
rary Secretary of the West of England Rose Show—a Show 
which had become widely popular, and which was connected 
with a generally good and strong Society; but in that Society 
defects existed which occasionally gave the managers much 
trouble. He did not feel it necessary to particularise these 
defects, for he believed that they and all shortcomings might be 
averted by establishing or reviving the National Rose Society as 
a high central and administrative authcrity, the influence of 
which would be far-reaching and generally beneficial. He 
believed that a strong, practical, and influential society, such as 
the present meeting was competent to establish, would be a 
society of which the country would be prond, a society af once 
authoritative and permanent, and of the utmost importance in 
the Rose-loving world. To this end he moved the first resolu- 
tion, ‘‘ That the National Rose Society be revived.” This was 
seconded by Mr. Turner of Slough. J 

The CuHasrrman, before putting it to the meeting, suggested 
that the wording of the resolution should be altered by substitut- 
ing the word ‘‘ Show” for Society, but . 

Dr. Hoee thought the Society should be established first, and 
a national show would follow as its most important expression, 
which being generally assented to, the resolution as first pro- 
posed was passed unanimously. 

The CHatRMan then requested Mr. Dombrain to give a sketch 
of the ideas of the promoters, from which the meeting might be 
able to frame and adopt further resolutions. : 5 

Mr. Domprain stated briefly, the idea was that a National 
Rose Society should be formed, and that local societies should 
be affiliated with it, London being the Rose centre. That 
the first Show of the Society should be held in London, after- 
wards having Shows in other places as might be determined on, 
but wherever the Society’s Show is held it must be considered 
as the Show—the Rose Derby of the year. That the Show 
should be a Rose. Show wholly, no plants being in connection 
with it,and no music. That the firss Show should be held in 
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St. James’s Hall, and subsequently in such places, as Hereford, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Hxeter, &c., as might be arranged, 
the place selected, of course, providing a guarantee fund to meet 
necessary expenses. 

The CHarrman now asked that a proposition be made, when 

Mr. Gzeorce Pavxt proposed that the Society’s first Show 
should be held in London, which was seconded by Mr. Baker, 
who observed, however, that a Show should be held in London 
‘every year. 

Rey. J. B. M. Camm thereupon proposed that one Show be held 
in London every year, and that it be held at St. James’ Hall or 
Willis’s Rooms in June—(‘“‘Oh! Oh !” from the northerners.) 
Mr. Camm observed that country shows generally betray failure 
more or less in some form, and instanced Hereford, where the 
largest balance ever forthcoming was 4d. [laughter.] He pro- 
posed, therefore, one splendid Show in London every year, 
with large prizes. 

Mr. Buntmer was in favour of the Shows being itinerant. 

Mr. Kiuxicx, Maidstone, suggested the holding of one Show 
in London, and giving aid also to one country show, to which 
Mr. Baker agreed. 

Mr. G. Pau was also in favour of giving assistance ut once to 
some local shows, so as to spread the influence of the Society as 
widely as possible. He would say, Let the London Show be 
grand, but assist also the affiliated societies. 

Mr. Turner said his policy was to do one thing at a time, 
and do it well. 

Mr. Domsrain thought it would be wise to decide on having 
the first show in London, and leave the question of succeeding 
years, and afterwards be guided by such experience as would be 
gained. This view of the question was supported by Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Cant, and a resolution to that effect was cordially 
agreed to. 

Considerable discussion took place as to the best site for the 
Show, the Agricultural Hall, Regent’s Park, Willis’s Rooms, and 
St. James’ Hall being named, and eventually St. James’ Hall 
was decided on, to be secured for July Ist or June 28th. The 
Chairman here created some amusement by producing a bill in 
which in gigantic red letters the National Rose Show would be 
held in the St. James’ Hall on July Ist, an old bill of the Show 
of 1858, which Mr. Camm proposed should be photographed. 

The next subject, that of members’ subscriptions, gave rise to 
much earnest discussion. 

The CHarrMAN suggested that these should not be large, but 
that they should rather be fixed as low as possible, in order to 
secure a large number of members, leaving the question of 
donations open as a privilege for those who were generously 
disposed to aid the Society in that mode of honouring them- 
selves. The Committee of the Horticultural Club, it was here 
mentioned, would afford room for the Rose Society to transact 
their business, an intimation which was much appreciated. 

Mr. Grorae Pavu, speaking on the question of subscriptions, 
thought that an important object to be borne in mind was to 
gain the affiliation of all local societies and Rose clubs, and to 
make provision for the embodiment of such clubs on the pay- 
ment of a subscription to be determined on. 

Mr. Oamm thought that nurserymen should pay a great deal 
more than amateurs; for instance, if he and some of his friends 
(the small amateurs) were to pay a guinea, his other friends (the 
great nurserymen) should pay five guineas. The nurserymen 
would be the principal gainers if the Society became prosperous, 
and the greatest losers if it collapsed. 

The Onarrman observed that it was true that the nursery- 
men might suffer in pocket if the Society were to fail, but it was 
equally certain that the amateurs would suffer in mind. To 
prevent suffering in any form, 

Mr. Curtis, Chatteris, proposed an annual subscription of 10s. 
as being a reasonable sum for anyone to pay, and he thought 
that by fixing it thus moderate the large number who would 
become members would produce a sufficient income for the 
purposes of the Society. This was seconded by Mr. Cranston. 

Mr. Baxer considered a 10s. subscription far too small, and 
especially for the first year. 

Mr. Camm was of the same opinion, and reminded the meeting 
that in the case of local societies, such as Exeter and Hereford, 
the annual subscription was a guinea a-year. 

The Cuarrman thought they must remember that there were 
very many earnest and able cultivators of the Rose who would 
feel it a privilege to become members of the Society, yet who 
would be unable to do so if the subscription was large. He 
would not willingly shut out any true rosarian, however humble 
he might be. 

Mr. Cant, as a nurseryman, then proposed that all of his craft 
should pay five guineas each as a start, and as showing a way of 
being generous to small growers; but 


Mr. Dompratn thought that to agree on a resolution of that kind 
would be too binding on those who were absent, and he much 
preferred a simple centribution of 10s., and hoped for donations 
being offered of various amounts which would be suflicient to 
give a substantial start to the Society. ; 
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Mr. Butmer found in his experience in soliciting support for 
the Society with which he was connected that he obtained much 
more money by applying for sums of 10s. than he did by asking 
for guineas. His policy, therefore, had been to base his expec- 
tations on a large number of small sums rather than on a few 
gifts of greater separate amounts. After this discussion Mr. 
Curtis’s proposition was put in the form of a resolution, and was 
carried with scarcely a dissenting voice. 

The CuarrmMan proposed that a paper should be passed round 
for names of subscribers, each gentleman to have the privilege 
of adding to his name whatever sum he chose to offer as a dona- 
tion. (During the entering of names the Hon. and Rev. J. T. 
Boscawen mentioned his gift of two teu-guinea silver cups, to 
be offered for Tea Roses at Bath; and Mr. Cator also spoke of 
the determination of the west to make the Bath Show success- 
ful). On the list being returned to the Chairman he made the 
gratifying announcement that the donations offered amounted 
to nearly £80, a result which was received with much cheering. 

Mr. Butmer now had the pleasure of announcing that Mr. 
Horace Mayor, Winchmore Hill, had consented to act as joint 
Secretary with Mr. Dombrain; on which the Chairman observed 
tbat all who had had a taste of being secretary would be heartily 
satisfied that they themselves were not appointed, and that 
these gentlemen were uot only willing but competent for the 
duties of the office. 

Mr. Cant remarked that all knew Mr. Dombrain and admitted 
his qualifications; but Mr. Mayor, he felt, was a stranger to 
many, and he thought the meeting would like to hear whether 
he was a practical Rose-grower as well as a willing worker on 
behalf of the Society. To which Mr. Dombrain replied that 
Mr. Mayor was a really earnest and able rosarian, and he should 
feel him on that and other grounds as being a valuable coadjutor. 
Mr. Mayor resided in the same locality as himself, and on that 
account also his appointment would be convenient. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Dombrain and Mr. Mayor as joint Secretaries 
was then agreed upon with unanimity. 

The CHarrMan remarked that the next question requiring to 
be settled was the election of a Committee, and he was inclined 
to suggest that the whole of the gentlemen present might well 
be enrolled as a Committee of the National Rose Society. The 
number might be large, but it would at the least appear in- 
vidious to make exceptions when all alike were earnest and able 
to assist in the management of the Society. To this suggestion 
there were sundry replies of ‘‘ too large,” whereupon 

Dr. Hoae thought it well to remember that if the numbers 
there assembled were great they not only represented a National 
Society, but that the members were necessarily scattered over 
a wide area, and without a large committee it would be difficult 
at times to get a strong body together in London for the trans- 
action of business. General assent was given to this view of 
the question, and 

Mr. Camm created no small hilarity on remarking that he 
hoped they would all be appointed, because that would afford 
him an excuse for coming to London. He should often like to 
be there, but had a difficulty in finding a plea on which his 
presence was required, but circumstances were now taking a 
favourable turn. 

On the proposition of Mr. Boscawen, seconded by Mr. Curtis, 
it was resolved that the whole of the members present should 
form the Committee of the Society. 

A discussion next ensued on the nature of the prizes to be 
offered by the Society, hut without, however, arriving at any 
definite conclusion beyond that it was a matter which the Com- 
mittee would be better able to decide upon when more experience 
had been gained and a further accretion of members had been 
enrolled. 

The question of two-days shows was then introduced, and 
many spoke in no uncertain sound against their encouragement 
and continuance. 

The Cuarrman thought they were not likely to be adopted, 
but was not sure that it would be worth while passing a resolu- 
tion on the matter when a strong expression of opinion was 
likely to answer their purpose. His friend Mr. Pochin, whose 
opinion was entitled to great weight, was doubtful as to the 
propriety of denouncing them on account of the limited nature 
of the Rose season, and the loss which might follow in some 
cases were they not permitted; be thought the matter would 
find its own level. Mr. Gould had already expressed his opinion 
in the Journal of Horticulture against the continuance of two- 
days shows, and still adhered to the opinions therein expressed ; 
and Mr. Ellison had stated in a letter that to visit a Rose show 
on its second day was about as melancholy a task as visiting the 
corpse of a departed friend. After a considerable interchange of 
opinion, 

Mr. Camm proposed that the meeting do pledge itself against 
two-days shows, as being annoying and expensive to exhibitors 
and insulting to the Rose. 

Mr. Canr agreed with much that had been said by Mr. Camm, 
but could hardly pledge himself for fear of causing loss to others. 
He would discourage, but not formally refuse. 
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Mr. Domsrarn thought that as the Crystal Palace was only in 
question it would be sufficient for the managers to be made 
acquainted with the tone of the present meeting. Others, how- 
ever, were unwilling to thus leave the matter, and the following 
resolution was put to the meeting and carried, ‘‘ That this meet- 
ing pledges itself not to countenance a two-days show.” 

The important matter of judging was then brought forward 
by the Chairman, who said the National Rose Society should 
not only have the best judges, but a sufficient number of them 
to judge not only well but quickly. He rather thought that a 
good plan for choosing judges would be for each amateur to 
send in the names of six nurserymen, and each nurseryman to 
send in the names of six amateurs,and from these the judges 
be selected according to the number of votes given. 

Mr. Baxer remarked in this question a wide field of discussion 
was opened. He detailed what might be termed the individual 
“fancies” of some judges carrying at times undue weight in 
the decisions, and thought it very desirable that some definite 
standard should be fixed, so that an acknowledged rule of pro- 
cedure could be followed in the adjudications. 

Mr. Cant considered at almost every great show the judges 
had more classes apportioned them than they could properly 
SBADAES and strongly urged the desirability of having more 
judges. 

Mr. Domprarn cordially endorsed Mr. Cant’s remarks. He 
(Mr. Dombrain) had often protested against the amount of work 
which judges had to do in a great show. No work was more 
exhausting than working hard and long in judging Roses, and, 
unfortunately, the harder they worked—the more classes they 
had to judge—the more likely they would be to err in some of 
their decisions. 

Dr. Hoce thought that the selection of judges should be made 
at each annual general meeting of the Society, when a good at- 
tendance might be expected, and not to depend on a small meet- 
ing for determining a matter so important. 

The CHarrman before bringing the meeting to a close thought 
it would be well to throw out an idea for after-consideration, as 
to how far they could arrange a show so as to give encourage- 
ment for the growing and arranging Roses, say in the form of a 
rosery, and 

Mr. Cranston hoped that bedding Roses and Roses for general 
garden decoration would not be lost sight of. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Rev. Chairman for his ability in 
presiding brought to a close the enjoyable, business-like, and 
well-conducted conference. 


MANAGEMENT OF FRUIT TREES. 


I was more than pleased with Mr. Taylor’s communication 
on foliage and its relation to the colour and flavour of fruits 
on page 439. Although we may be able in some small measure 
to appreciate the long and learned papers of illustrious men, 
yet who of us have the time even to do so? I have often been 
amazed when I have been through some of these scientific 
papers to think what they must have cost the writers—what 
patience, apart from the toil, such investigations must have 
occasioned. All I can say is that we are under a great debt of 
obligation to such men, yet we must not undervalue such prac- 
tical papers as we often read in the Journal and other kindred 
publications. What a contrast is our means of acquiring 
knowledge to the gardeners of fifty years ago! Iwas forcibly 
reminded wher reading Mr. Taylor’s article of my own expe- 
rience when I practised tree-lifting. The leaves as to size and 
texture were quite a contrast to leaves of trees under ordinary 
cultivation. The Pears especially were mostly of the substance 
of the common Laurel and so glossy as to be like a polished 
mirror, and of course the fruit was all that could be wished 
as to size, colour, and texture, so that I was often told by 
customers, ‘‘ We cannot get such in London,” or ‘* We never 
saw such in Covent Garden.’’ Apples, too, were fine, as also 
Cherries and Plums. 

I noted too the force of the remark I read only a few days 
ago—‘ That if you do not supply proper food for the roots 
they go along way in quest of it.” This I know to be true. I 
well remember when quite a boy what interest I took in plant- 
ing stocks to work, and ina sort of freak I planted one stock 
in nearly all leaf soil, just to see what the result would be. 
I expected to have a very strong growth, but instead of this 
there was not a branch over a few inches in ljength, but such 
leaves as I had never before seen; so when the autumn came 
I was very anxious to see what the :oots were like, and I do 
not even now forget how surprised I was—not a root, strictly 
speaking, but such a mass of fibres so closely set that there 
did not appear a space between them, and not one gone beyond 
the new soil. This was what in a great measure took place in 
tree-lifting. The new soil produced a beautiful lot of fibres, 


and the growth was not robust, only a very few inches long, 
but often six to ten large leaves to an inch, and equally fine 
buds and flowers following far beyond ordinary flowers. 

Now, it is my impression (I may of course be wrong) that 
such flowers and such growth had a greater power to resist 
change in temperature; but be that as it may, the best foliage. 
produced the best fruit. This is quite in accordance with 
Mr. Taylor’s experience—best-looking best in flayour—indeed 
best in every way. 

In my experience there is great difficulty in maintaining trees 
in perfect health without root-lifting—I do not say root-prun- 
ing merely, for I do not think this would be sufficient. I will 
not now go into the comparison between non-pruning and 
pruning, root-lifting and non-lifting, but will leave this for 
some future time.—GrorcE LEE, Clevedon. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ALLow me to answer one or two questions. Why do we 
canvass the country for one-guinea and patron four-guiner 
Fellows instead of trying for Fellows subscribing two guineas ?’ 

First, because it has now been shown that a very great many 
people interested in gardening will subscribe a guinea on 
general principles to what they believe will be a really useful 
Society, though they live at such distances from London that. 
they can expect little direct personal good from it ? 

Secondly, because it is most important that the Society 
should include as many as possible of the foremost horticul- 
turists of the country of all ranks in full fellowship; and not 
a few of them, of good position and with considerable influence, 
have but few guineas to spare and many calls on them. 

Thirdly, because the broader the basis the Society rests on 
the better, the difficulty of collecting subscriptions being not 
very serious; witness the National Rifle Association and Royab 
Agricultural Society. 

Fourthly, because there are a considerable number of enthu- 
siastic horticulturists with ample means who are willing to 
lend a helping hand to the Society, especially under its diffi- 
culties of transformation, by subscribing £4 4s., for which they 
will receive a ticket admitting self and friend, and have the 
right to a second ticket admitting their head gardener to all 
the Society’s shows. 

The interest in the guinea fellowships keeps widening. The 
last post brought in adhesions and names from Durham, Corn- 
wall, Yorkshire, Pembrokeshire, and two from Warwickshire. 
—Gerorce F. Wison. 


MANAGEMENT OF HYACINTHS. 


AxovT six or eight weeks after the bulbs have been potted 
and plunged they will be furnished with roots, and commence 
making growth. As it is not desirable to have the foliage 
drawn up weakly, they should be removed from the bed as 
soon as they grow freely and be placed in a cold frame, ex- 
cluding frost, and keeping them darkened for a few days. 
From this frame they may be drafted into the forcing house as 
required. 

Tn forcing Hyacinths good results may be obtained by plac- 
ing them in mild bottom heat, and keeping them as near the 
glass as possible. They should have liberal supplies of water, 
and liquid manure occasionally, when the pots are well filled 
with roots. When sufficiently advanced they may be placed 
on a shelf where they can have free circulation of air, so as te 
develope the foliage, for long thin leaves are most objectionable; 
they should be short and sturdy, this being nearly of as 
much importance as good flower spikes, and can only be 
obtained by placing the plants near the glass. As soon as the 
spikes require support they should have stakes of wood or wire 
put to them, and it must be done with care to avoid injuring 
the bells. After flowering place the pots in a frame or ont of 
doors until the foliage decays, when the bulbs may be taken 
up and stored in a dry place, and they will do for planting in 
the borders in the autumn. ; . 

Hyacinths, which are easily grown in glasses, require atten- 
tion occasionally. The bulbs should just or not quite touch 
the water. It is not always requisite to change the water, 
which may be kept pure by placing a piece of charcoal in each 
glass. As the water lowers through feeding of the roots and 
evaporation, fresh may be added, but it must be of the same 
temperature as that in which the plants are growing. The 
glasses should remain in a cool dark place until they are filled 
with roots, when they should be removed by degrees to the 
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light and air, for the more light and air the plants have, the | put themselves to inconvenience rather than refuse to rally at 


shorter will be the leaves and spikes and brighter the colour 
of the flowers. 

Hyacinths planted in beds will require no more attention 
than protecting the beds during very severe weather. When 
in bloom eare should be taken to have the spikes supported 
with stakes, or in rough weather the stems will be broken or 
the flowers disfigured. It is a beautiful sight in spring to look 
upon a group of beds well filled with Hyacinths of various 
colours. Their beauty may be prolonged by placing an awning 
over them to protect them from the sun and rain. After flower- 
ing and the leaves have decayed the bulbs may be lifted and 
dried, and they will come in useful again for the borders 
another season by affording small spikes of flowers to cut from. 
—ALFRED ALDERMAN. 


THE ROSE CONFERENCE. 


A MISERABLY dull winter’s day, the rain pouring down; a 
Jong, low, dark room, through which the feeble light only 
penetrated 2 few feet ; along table all down theroom, at which 
are seated rogarians from every part of England. Such was 
the scene of last Thursday at the Horticultural Club. 

What means it? What has brought Hercules from Exeter, 
Reynolds Hole from Newark, Cant from Colchester, Paul from 
Cheshunt, and Cranston and Bulmer from Hereford—at this 
time of the year too? Not the cattle show! No, don’t say 
that. Fond as we may be of beef in the shape of a well-cooked 
sirloin, we don’t come up two hundred miles more or less to 
look at fat stock. Not a dinner, dear as it is to Hnglishmen— 
and though I believe a dinner was the appropriate end of the 
meeting—but simply love for the Rose, and an eager desire 
that her claims as the queen of flowers should still be recog- 
nised by, if not the public, at least by all true rosarians, at an 
‘exhibition in London during the coming year. 

But someone will ask, Are there not already good Rose shows 
in London? Are not the classic shades of Brompton Boilers 
onsecrated once a-year by the presence of the Rose? Is not 
the huge glass house at Westminster, called an Aquarium, 
~where there were no fish, and a Winter Garden now because 
there are no flowers—is not this building devoted once a-year 
at least to the worship of Rosa? Is not, too, a small edifice 
in the north of London, called after the fair daughter of the 
northern sea, beautified for one day at least in the twelyemonth 
by the choicest gifts of Nature? All these are delights of the 
past, not to be enjoyed again. They may live, perhaps in the 
memory, but that is all. Alexandra Palace, Aquarium, and 
Horticultural Gardens are extinct so far as Rose shows are 
eoncerned ; and if we want to show our queen of flowers to 
our town relatives, and to give to the general public their 
accustomed treat of a feast of sweet things, we must take time 
by the forelock, conceive, and carry out some good scheme. 

This was felt by all rosarians, and no doubt equally so; but 
it chanced that at the hospitable board of Mr. Cranston of 
Hereford, on the evening of the West of England Rose Show, a 
few of the more illustrious members of Rosa’s court were 
gathered together, and they hit upon the scheme of reviving 
the old National Rose Society. A certain man who.is not un- 
known to your readers, seeing that nearly every number of 
<¢our Journal” has a letter signed ‘‘ D., Deal,’ determined to 
press the matter, though, judging by his name, he was but a 
poor wooden support, yet in deed a man of iron nerve and 
action, and he sent round circulars to all the leading rosarians, 
nurserymen, and amateurs, calling a meeting for the 7th of 
December, and asking them to attend for the purpose of form- 
ing a National Rose Society. 

And well the rosarians responded—from north and south, 
east and west we came. The wise men from the east came, as 
is fitting at this season, in great force, and, strange to say, 
their number was three !—Messrs. Cant of Colchester, George 
Paul of Cheshunt, and W. Paul of Waltham. From Devon 
there came Hercules, and from Oxford we had the Seedling 
Briar; from Surrey, Captain Christy and Mr. Noble; from 
Hereford Messrs. Bulmer and Cranston ; from Nottingham the 
Chairman (Rey. Reynolds Hcle); and from Kent Malle. Mar- 
guerite Dombrain—LI beg pardon, I mean her brother, Honywood 
Dombrain; but I am so accustomed to writing the former 
name on labels that I keep thinking there is only one Dombrain 
who has anything to do with Roses. Most of the editors of 
the horticultural journals were also present. Never at any 
great London exhibition have I seen such a gathering; and a 
glorious thing it was to seo how men from all parts of England 


the call of the Rose, our queen. 

The meeting was, in the opinion of old rosarians, the most 
successful ever held. A National Rose Society was formed, 
£80 was subscribed in the room, the day and place for the 
first show was fixed, secretaries and committee were chosen, 
and all went merry as a marriage bell. If the National Rose 
Society does not prove successful it will not be because the 
preliminary meeting was not well supported, for everything 
that is required to make a meeting a success was present on 
Thursday—unanimity of feeling, great enthusiasm, and what 
is more (and this is a crucial point) a general liberal un- 
buttoning of the pockets.—Wy.p Savacs. 


NEW BOOK. 


The Effects of Cross and Self-fertilisation in the Vegetable 
Kingdom. By Cuanues Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. London: 
J. Murray. 


Tus volume is well deserving perusal by all gardeners who 
desire to understand thoroughly the scientific foundations of 
their art. We can only make one extract, but it epitomises 
the fuller details of the work. 


“The first and most important of the conclusions which may 
be drawn from the observations given in this volume is that 
cross-fertilisation is generally beneficial, and self-fertilisation 
injurious. This is shown by the difference in height, weight, 
constitutional vigour, and fertility of the offspring from crossed 
and self-fertilised flowers, and in the number of seeds produced 
by the parent plants. With respect to the second of these two 
propositions—namely, that self-fertilisation is generally inju- 
rious, we have abundant evidence. The structure of the flowers 
in such plants as Lobelia ramosa, Digitalis purpurea, &c., renders 
the aid of insects almost indispensable for their fertilisation ; 
and bearing in mind the prepotency of pollen from a distinct 
individual over that from the same individual, such plants will 
almost certainly have been crossed during many or all previous 
generations. So it must be, owing merely to the prepotency of 
foreign pollen, with Cabbages and various other plants, the 
varieties of which almost invariably intercross when grown 
together. The same inference may be drawn still more surely 
with respect to those plants, such as Reseda and Hschscholtzia, 
which are sterile with their own pollen, but fertile with that 
from any other individual. These several plants must therefore 
have been crossed during a long series of previous generations, 
andthe artificial crosses in my experiments cannot have increased 
the vigour of the offspring beyond that of their progenitors. 
Therefore the difference between the self-fertilised and crossed 
plants raised by me cannot bo attributed to the superiority of 
the crossed, but to the inferiority of the self-fertilised seedlings, 
due to the injurious effects of self-fertilisation. 

“With respect to the first proposition—namely, that cross- 
fertilisation is generally beneficial, we likewise have excellent 
evidence. Plants of Ipomcea were intercrossed for nine succes- 
sive generations ; they were then again intercrossed, and at the 
same time crossed with a plant of a fresh stock—that is, one 
brought from another garden; and the offspring of this latter 
cross were to the intercrossed plants in height as 100 to 78, and 
in fertility as 100 to 51. An analogous experiment with Hsch- 
scholtzias gave a similar result as far as fertility was concerned. 
In neither of these cases were any of the plants the product of 
self-fertilisation. Plants of Dianthus were self-fertilised for 
three generations, and this no doubt was injurious; but when 
these plants ware fertilised by a fresh stock and by intercrossed 
plants of the same stock, there was a great difference in fertility 
between the two sets of seedlings, and some difference in their 
height. Petunias offer a nearly parallel case. With various 
other plants, the wonderful effects of a cross with a fresh stock 
may be seen in Table C. Several accounts have also been pub- 
lished of the extraordinary growth of seedlings from a cross 
between two varieties of the same species, some of which are 
known never to fertilise themselves; so that here neither self- 
fertilisation nor relationship even in a remote degree can have 
come into play. We may therefore conclude that the above two 
propositions are true—that cross-fertilisation is generally bene- 
ficial, and self-fertilisation injurious to the offspring.” 


THE NATIONAL AURICULA SHOW. 


I ExcEEDINGLy regret to find that an observation I made with 
regard to this Show has given cause for observation. The 
fact is that I misunderstood Mr. Horner’s letter to the Secret- 
ary, and thought that the National was to be held in the north, 
and a national one in the south. I am very glad indeed to 
find that I was mistaken. When the last National Show was 
held at the Regent’a Park I had a good deal to say to it, and 
no one can more thoroughly rejoice in the thought that the 
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great tournament of my favourite flower is to be held in London, 
and I wish it every success.—D., Deal. 


AN ELECTION OF APPLES. 


Tuts is a very good notion, and I hope will be caught up by 
orchardists who grow fruit for sale, and by amateurs with 
whom the Apple is a favourite, and who, perhaps, grow the trees 
principally as espaliers or pyramids. As this is such an age 
for exhibitions I would say that classes best suited for this 
purpose for all seasons be added to Mr. Robson’s otherwise 
admirable arrangement. Thetwo terms, ‘‘ beauty and utility,” 
seem to point out the requisites for exhibiting, save perhaps in 
some very marvellous-sized fruit, like the huge Pears at a 
London dessert which are only to look at. I can scarcely 
understand that any really bad-tasting and useless Apples 
should, even with good looks, be cultivated. The Apple is the 
poor man’s fruit as well as the fruit of the middle classes, and 
its importance as an addition to food can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

‘A Mipnanp Counties Frurr-Grower,” whom I thank for 
his valuable article of November 16th, somewhat mistook my 
meaning as to midseason Apples. 1 want to know the best 
among them as for other seasons, buf usually there are so 
many in gardens that people would hesitate to cut them 
down to make room for others. While the very early and the 
very late being so few, these could be added to existing stocks 
of trees. 

I must add in conclusion that it gives me unfeigned pleasure 
to see papers again with the good old signature of J. Robson 
at their end. Right glad am 1 that the ixstructive-writing 
veteran of s0 many past years is again well enough to give us 


the fruits of his great experience; and Mr. Robson is and | 


always has been such a thoroughly sensible writer, that he may 
long be spared to us is the sincere wish of—WILTsHIRE RECTOR. 


THE HORTICULTURAL CLUB. 


THE annual Meeting of the Club was held on Wednesday 
last at the Club house, 4, Adelphi Terrace, and it is in a con- 
dition so flourishing that it was determined to invest a con- 
siderable sum in the three per cents. 


Several new members | 


were proposed, and the arrangements for the comfort of the | 


members were considered excellent. After the merting the 


members dined together under the presidency of the Hon. and | 


Rev. J. T. Boscawen. 
mittee for the ensuing year :—Herbert Adame, Hutield Chore; 
J. T. Bartlett, Peveril Park, Aylesbury ; Henry Bennett, M.D., 
The Ferns, Weybridge; Wm. Bull, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.; 
Hon. and Key. J. Townshend Boscawen, Lamorran, Truro; 
Albert Christy, Buckhurst Lodge, Westerham; Philip Crowley, 
Waddon House, Croydon; James Cutbush, Highgate, N.; 


George Deal, 11, Carlyle Square, Chelsea, S.W.; John Denny, 


The following is the list of the Com- | 


M.D., Stoke Newington, N.; Robert Hogg, LL.D., 99, St. | 


George’s Road, Pimlico, S.W. ; Rev. S. Reynolds Hole, Caunton 
Manor, Newark; Andrew Henderson, Pine Apple Place, N.W.; 
John Lee, Royal Vineyard, Hammersmith, W.; W.A. Lindsay, 
16, Cromwell Road; Horace K. Mayor, Winchmore Hill, N.; 
Thomas Moore, Botanic Gardens, Chelsea, S.W.; Maxwell T. 
Masters, M.D., Wellington Street, Strand, W.C.; Charles 
Noble, Bagshot; Charles Turner, Slough; Harry J. Veitch, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.; George F. Wilzon, Heatherbank, 
Weybridge; B. S. Williams, Holloway, N.; Maurice Young, 
Godalming. Secretary, Rey. H. Honywood Dombrain, Westwell 
Vicarage, Ashford, Kent. 


POTATO CULTURE. 


I quite agree with ‘‘A Youre AmaTeuR” (see page 463) on 
the culture of this useful vegetable. Last year I planted some 
Potatoes in November, some in January, and the main crop the 
first week in March ; others I planted as late as the last week in 
April. The result was, those that were planted in March appeared 
first above ground, and were cut off by frost but soon recovered, 
and by the middle of September the tubers were quite ripe, 
yielding on an average two bushels and a half to the perch. 
Thoge which were planted in April grew at an extraordinary rate 
for a short time, and then drooped, being almost burnt up by 
the excessive heat. At the end of the summer when they 
ought to have been ripe they were making the second growth. 
On lifting them the first crop was spoilt, the second or sub- 
tubers being totally unfit for use, and the whole crop went to 


‘distinct species. 


ruin. November planting is too early on our soil on account 
of snails eating the sets, but on sandy soil I believe this to 


‘be the best time for planting, as the growth becomes well 


established before the heat of the summer sets in. 

I intend next season to have my main crop in by the middle 
of January if the weather permits. I think it the best time 
for planting in this district. By planting thus early better 
tubers are not only produced, but they are more likely to keep 
after they are grown. I also think we should go back to seed 
more than wedo. I believe if this plan was followed up we 
should not be troubled so much with disease as we have been 
of late years.—E. Broor, JVestbere, Canterbury. 


NOVELTIES IN THE ROYAL GARDENS, KEW. 


PARROTIA PERSICA is one of the most ornamental and interest- 
ing of the plants trained on the walls. It is one of the rarest 
trees in cultivation, and the leaves in autumn assume the most 
brilliant tints of orange, yellow, and scarlet. This year, how- 
ever, the leaves have varied from the rule, and are nearly al? 
of the purest yellow. They are still attached to the tree, and 
likely to be so for some time. It is only when against a wall 
that the tree retains its beauty for so long, and though quite 
hardy it is worth having in this position on that account. In 
form and venation the leaves are something like those of the 
Beech, but much larger, being 3 or 4inches long. Good plants 
are soon obtained by layering the lower branches, and this has 
hitherto been the method of propagation. Cuttings placed in 
heat a few weeks ago are likely to succeed. It belongs to the 
Hamamelidem, and there is only one other species, P. Jacque- 
montiana, a native of the Kashmir Himalaya. The wood is 
very hard and durable, and in Persia it is known as the 
“Tron Tree.” This species was figured in the ‘‘ Botanical 
Magazine” of 1870. 

In the Suceulent house Senecio macroglossus, a very hand- 
some new climber, is coming into bloom. Allthe year round 
its glossy Ivy-like leaves are highly ornamental, and during 
winter the golden-yellow flower heads, nearly 3 inches in 
diameter, are an additional attraction. It is one of the largest- 
flowered of a genus numbering nearly one thousand species. 
No plants are more suitable for room cultivation than succu- 
lents, and as this is the best of the extremely few climbers of 
that class it should find a special sphere of usefulness. It 
is so remarkably hike Ivy as to have been mistaken forit. In 
the animal kingdom, as a rule, the object of mimicry is easily 
seen, as for instance when insects resemble leaves, or wher 
butterflies that would otherwise be the prey of birds are so 
like those of objectionable flavour as to be safe from destruc- 
tion; but among plants the mimicry, unless it be accidental. 
is not so easily accounted for. In the same house Agave 
Noackii is in flower. It has a distinct stem and branches at 
the time of flowering, so as to be quite unlike the most 
familiar of the genus. This plant has rather a slender main 
stem, which divides into two others at about a foot from the 
ground, and these, about 14 foot long, support heavy Aloe-like 
heads, which are again branching, so that by-and-by a sort of 
shrub will be formed. 

Drimiopsis Kirkii is a handsome evergreen bulb, introduced 
from Zanzibar by the Royal Gardens three or four years ago. 
and was until then quite unknown. It is cultivated in the 
stove, where it forms an attraction to every lover of plants 
from its Lachenalia-like leaves with dark green spots. Some 
bulbs, as Lachenalia, are said to produce bulbils on the leaves 
where severed from the plant; but certainly none so freely as 
this: every piece thrown down produces several. The flowers 
are pale blue, small, and inconspicuous. Near this is the 
graceful Aralia Veitchii var. gracillima, the leaflets of which 
are surprisingly narrow, having at the same time the wavy 
margin of the original. This is an extremely elegant plant, 
and so also is A. elegantissima, which is very distinct from 
its saw-toothed margins. The Aralias are a most ornamental 
class, having great variety of appearance, and several show in 
a striking manner the great differences that often may be> 
found between young and old plants of the same kind. Some, 
indeed, might have different parts of the same plant made into 
A. leptophylla is a case in point; young 
specimens may have the leaflets no more than the fourth of an 
inch wide, and of very tall plants they may be quite 4 inches, 
changing in colour from nearly black to green. 

Among the Orchids Liparis pendula first takes our attention, 
not on account of colour, but from the numerous and graceful 
spikes of small green flowers, reminding one foreibly of Den- 
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drochilum filiforme. It is very easily cultivated and affords a 
pleasing variety. Cirrhopetalum Medusz is very attractive 
from its curious white tassels formed by the pendulous sepals 
of about 4 inches in length. Isochilus linearis is a peculiar 
little Orchid, with diminutive bamboo-like stems and leaves, 
bearing at the extremities rosy-lilac flowers almost like those 
of a Heath. The favourite genus Masdevallia is scarcely 
ever out of flower, or without the curious and beautiful in 
bloom at the same time. M. Daviesi is just now the newest, 
and is remarkable for its fine yellow colour. It was named 
after Messrs. Veitch’s collector, who found it near Cuzco in 
Pera. Others in flower are M. Veitchii, M. ochthodes, and 
M. gibberosa; the two latter are peculiar in structure but not 
ornamental, 

The Odontoglossums are O. bictoniense; O. constrictum, a 
light form of O. nebulosum; and O. Roezli, which beautiful 
species is sometimes nearly white, but is scarcely then so fine 
from want of purity. For Lycaste Skinneri when introduced 
was predicted the future of the Tulip. L. costata, though of 
less merit, is worth growing; it has creamy white flowers of 
large size. Just above this is a basket of Sophronitis grandi- 
flora, and others of Restrepia antennifera. Among the Onci- 
diums are O. Krameri, O. Papilio, O. cccsinm, and O. orni- 
thorhynchum, Cypripedium Sedeni is now the finest of the 
genus, and is one of the most valuable Orchids in flower. 
With it also are C. biflorum, a quantity of C. insigne and 
C. Roezlii, which may be considered a finely coloured variety of 
C. longifolium. 


WINDOW GARDENING. 


In planting a window garden seek ornamental foliage for it 
rather than very many flowering plants. True, every blossom 
ig precious in winter; hence the more Carnations, Primroses, 
and other flowers one can have the better. Still, tho choice 
between a handsome plant having brilliant leafage, and an ugly- 
looking one having poor leaves but pretty blossoms, must bd 
decidedly in favour of the former. A Begonia Rex is better 
than a Petunia. A Dracewna terminalis, 2 small Tree Forn, or 
2 tricolored Geranium, looks much finer in the window than a 
Rose bush, 2-Daphne or a Cactus, especially when t hese cannot 
be coaxed into blooming. It would be unfortunate not to have 
afew flowers enough for the crowning grace of the collection, 
but for the continuous quiet beauty of a window garden let 
broad-leaved ornamental foliage be the main reliance. Huppily 
some plants have beautiful leaves and flowers also; thus far 
they are well adapted for parlour use. We can fill our window 
box, if we choose, with plants of finest, rarest foliage, and then 
add brilliant flowers, such as Duc Van Thol and other early 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Crocuses. By cultivating these, each 
bulb in a separate pot, bringing them into bloom, and disposing 
them around among the plants, concealing the pot as far as 
possible, wea shall secure all that is desirable in the way of 
beauty, colour or fragrance. 

An Amaryllis that blooms for a month in midwinter may 
give much satisfaction. The flaming scarlet of its blossoms 
may bo toned down with silver-leaved Geranium on one side, and 
Crystal Palace Gem on the other, while the delicate-coloured 
foliage of these plants will be heightened in effect by the con- 
trast. Plants suitable for a single pot, bracket, or vase are 
found in great variety ; all flower-growers know what they are— 
Callas, Fuchsias, Caladiums, &c. Well cared for, almost any 
plant looks well; neglected, tho best of them becomes a 
nuisance. Even the Sedum spectatile makes a fine window 
plant by putting it in the cellar in autumn, repotting aad 
bringing into the sun in January. It soon grows up from the 
stools, branches out, and epreads itself, while every leaf, of a 
rich cream colour, edged with green and slightly curled, is as 
handsome as a shell. Gardening is very much like house- 
keeping in this, more or less of the individual will be expressed 
therein. If one has good perceptions of colour, contrast, and 
harmony, and is deeply imbued with a love of her subject, she 
needs but little instruction from art critics to arrango her 
plants gracefully and ‘her home with refinement.—(New York 
Tribune.) 


OUR BORDER FLOWERS—GESNERWOBRTS. 


RaAMONDIA PYRENAICA, Or, a8 we used to call it, Verbascum 
Myconi, is one of those gems that need only to be seen to be 
appreciated. Strictly speaking it scarcely comes under our 
heading, for its proper place is on the rockery, or it is better 
still when grown in pots. It can be used for all purposes that | 


plants are adapted for, and is a telling plant in a collection of 
alpines for exhibition. We are indebted to the Pyrenees for 
this much-neglected and choice occupant of moist shady 
nooks. There is little difficulty in cultivating this plant. It 
may be increased by seed sown as soon as ripe in well-drained 
pots placed in a cold pit or frame and carefully watered, ad- 
mitting fresh air on all favourable occasions. It is good prac- 
tice to afford the plants a little protection in severe weather ; 
they are increased by division also. They require thorough 
drainage under all circumstances. A compost of sandy loam 
and peat in equal quantities, with a sprinkling of charcoal 
dust, will meet their requirements. They cannot endure full 
sunshine, therefore partial shade should at all times be afforded 
them. When well cultivated these plants cannot fail to be 
admired.—VERITAS. 


SPECIMEN POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


In offering a few remarks on the culture of these plants I 
wish it to be understood that the production of really good 
specimens depends more on the care and enthusiasm of the 
cultivator than on any instructions he may receive. If this bo 
borne in mind there may be less complaint that, after having 
received directions, so little bas actually been learnt from them. 

To produce good specimens, choose strong cuttings about 
the end of November, and insert them in sandy soil; water, 
and place the cutting-pots in a cold frame, and keep rather 
close for a month or so. They must be sprinkled occasionally 
and shaded from sunshine till rooted, after which give plenty 
of air at all times except when frosty. Byno means endeavour 
to excite growth by artificial heat, for by inducing growth in 
the dark days premature flowering often happens with some of 
the early sorts. About the end of February the rooted plants 
may be potted-off into 3-inch pots, using a compost of loam and 
leaf soil, with enough silver sand to keep it porous. Replace 
in 2 cold frame, tilting the lights, or removing them altogether 
when the weather is mild. When the plants have attained the 
height of 6 inches stop them and repot into 6-inch pots, using 
a little more loam and less sand than before. When the side 
shoots are about 4 inches in length the shape of the plant 
must be determined on. If for a pyramid (as in the annexed 
illustration) one shoot must be allowed to grow erect and the 
others be tied out; but great care is necessary in handling, for 
the shoots of some varieties are apt to split and break off at 
the joint. If the plants are wanted for dwarf specimens all 
the shoots must be trained out laterally. 

About the end of May shift the plants into their flowering 
pots, 8-inch pots being suitable. The compost must not be 
sifted, and should consist of three parts good holding loam 
and one part of well-decayed manure and leaf soil. I have 
also found a 6-inch potful of soot to every bushel of soil very 
beneficial. The drainage must also be efficient, not, however, 
placing too many crocks in the bottom of the pot, and using 
turfy loam to prevent the finer soil getting down amongst 
them. The plants should be potted rather firmly, leaying 
about half an inch of space on the surface of the goil for 
watering. When this is done, if the weather is not too cold, 
place the plants on a south border outdoors in the full sun on 
pieces of slate, or, which are better, inverted flower pots sunk 
into the ground, the superfluous water passing away more 
readily than from slate bases. The plants should be placed 
quite a yard apart from each other; 4 feet would be batter, as 
that. allows plenty of room to walk between and attend to 
them, and the pots should be earthed-up to prevent evapora- 
tion. A zinc-wire hoop from 18 inches to 2 feet in diameter 
should now be placed at the base of each plant, supporting the 
wire by two sticks crossing each other, and fastened to the 
pot. To this wire the shoots can be drawn down readily; 
and if the plants are intended for pyramids a stick 3 feet in 
height may be placed upright near the centre of the pot, for 
by the end of October many kinds will have reached that 
height and be filled out proportionately, one stick and a 
hoop being quite sufficient for pyramids, and a hoop alone 
for dwarf-trained plants, a quantity of sticks not being at all 
necessary for good training. 

From this time till the plants have done flowering they 
should never want for water. No fixed rule can be laid down 
as to how often they should be watered, for much depends on 
the state of the weather; but when water is required give 
abundance, filling the pot up twice, for if the plants are once 
allowed to flag rapid loss of foliage is a sure consequence. 
From the end of July to the end of October clear weak liquid 
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manure water may be given three times a-week, for the Chry- 

santhemum is a voracious feeder. I have used the word “‘clear,”’ 

and it is important, for if the manure water is used in a thick 

state the eediment forms a coating over the surface of the soil, 

excluding air and rendering the plant less vigorous. Sprinkling 

overhead on the afternoon of fine days just before the sun 

goes down induces rapid growth and keeps the plants healthy. 

From June onwards Chrysanthemums grow quickly, and if 

good bushes are required the plants must be looked over once 

a-week, and any shoots that are 4 or 5 inches long must be 

stopped, always pinching out the extreme point; and as they | 
grow they must be 
trained, care being 
taken not to have the 
ties too tight, and 
carefully remove all 
suckers that arise 
from the root, as they 
rob the head. 

A little judgment is 
necessary in training 
the plants, for if a 
pyramid be required 
a good leading shoot 
must be selected and 
stopped before grow- 
ing too high. The 
best shoot from this 
stopping should again 
take the lead, the 
side branches being 
trained out regu- 
larly. Asregards the 
time that the plants 
should be last stop- 
ped much depends 
upon the varieties 
that are grown, and 
whether it is required 
to have them all in 
perfection at about 
the same time; for 
many varieties, such 
as Bob and some of 
theAnemone-flowered 
sorts are much later 
than others, such as 
the Cedo Nulli. The 
end of June I have 
found to be quite late 
enough for stopping 
the late-flowering va- 
rieties, but the early 
sorts may be stopped 
till the third week in 
July. They may be 
stopped later and then 
bloom, but the qua- 
lity of the flowers is 
not so good. 

Towards the latter 
end of September the 
plants will show flower 
buds, and when these 
are large enough to 
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of September, for with dewy nights and less solar heat too 
much moisture about the foliage encourages mildew, a good 
preventive of which is a dusting of sulphur or soot, but the 
latter I prefer. 

The plants should be taken into a well-aired light greenhouse 
on the approach of frost, and be dewed overhead with a 
syringe every morning till the flowers show colour, and with 
a few sunny days and a little fire heat on frosty nights to keep 
the house comfortable they will be in good condition by the 
first and second week in November. 

The following varieties I have found make very good speci- 

mens, but there are 
many others more or 
less suitable :— Bob, 
Mdlle. Marthe (two 
of the best), Astrza, 

_ St.Michael, Antonius, 
St. Thais, White Tre- 
venna, Rose Treyen- 
na; White, Lilac, and 
Golden Cedo Nalli; 
Rose Marguerite, Gol- 
den Circle, Calliope, 
Héléne, Madame 
Montels,Marie Stuart, 
Mr. Astie, La Sul- 
tana, Adonis, Aigle 
d@’Or, Rose d’Amour, 
Brilliant, and Mrs. 
Hutt. 

Standard Pompons 
are very ornamental, 
and may be produced 
by taking a strong- 
rooted sucker 6 inches 
in height of any of the 
tall- growing kinds. 
These should be pot- 
ted in 6-inch pots as 
soon as the plants 
have done flowering, 
placing in a warm 
greenhouse, tying up- 
right as they grow, 
and when of the de- 
sired height stop 
them. After they have 
pushed fresh growth 
freely pot them into 
their flowering pots 
and place outdoors 
with the others. A 
hoop may be placed 
to form the head by 
driving three stakes 
in the pot in a tri- 
angular manner, and 
to these fasten each 
hoop with wire. When 
the plants are housed 
the three supports 
may be cut away, leay- 
ing the hoop attached 
to the head of the 
plant with only a 


handle all but the 
best on each shoot 


stout stake in the 
centre for support.— 
A. Harpine. 


must be taken off, for 
one good bloom for 
exhibition is better 
than three or four small flowers. 


well. Distribute the blooms equally all over the plant, 
which will not be much trouble if the training has been re- 
gularly attended to throughout the summer. The pots may 
now be lifted out of the plunging material, have plenty of 
room, and be placed in the full sun, for without well-ripened 
wood good flowers must not be expected; and on no account 
must the plants be allowed to be dry, using water at all 
times, if possible, that has been well exposed to the air. The 
sprinklings overhead may algo be discontinued after the end 


Fig. 74.—POMPON CHRYSANTHEMUM (from a photograph). 


The plants should have 
their last tying about the second week in October, for if de- 
layed till a week or so before they bloom they never look so 


(The engraving is 
from a photograph of 
a plant of Mdlle. Marthe exhibited by Mr. Harding at the 
Brixton Show. The plant was 34 feet in height and 24 feet in. 
diameter at the base, and was skilfully trained and cultivated. 
—Eps.] 


EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENING. 
No. 23. 
JOHN RAY. 
Irounp the last of John Ray’s known collateral relatives an old 
woman at the “ Ship’’ inn, at the Hythe, Maldon, Essex, and 
the memory of her celebrated ancestor was retained by her, 
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for she had his portrait, taken from Derham’s biography of | 
him, framed, and hanging on the wall by her side. | 

It is not generally known that his father, a blacksmith at | 
Black Notley, spelt his name ‘“‘ Wray,’’ and that his celebrated 
son dropped the W. The name has been derived from the | 
French vrai, true, and one branch of the family have the | 
canting motto, Juste et vrai, Just and true. 

Many years ago I wrote and published the following in your 
columns :—If a pilgrim loving to visit the places where the good | 
and the great have dwelt aud rest from their labours, will con- | 
vey himself to the good old Essex town of Braintree, and, staff 
in hand, will turn down by the east end of its stately church— | 
a structure that will live in all legal memories for ever in con- | 
nection with its ‘Church Rate Case,’ and will pass on for 
some two miles along the road that leads to Witham, he will | 
arrive at a little white church, plain and unattractive, with 
cottages appropriately nestling near it, and among them that 
of the village blacksmith. His forge, with the exception of 
the broad brick chimney, wears but a modern and no markedly 
thriving aspect; but that chimney must have vibrated with 
the echoes gf the hammer’s 
measured blows two centuries 
since; and who then stood by 
its side, and submitted the iron 
to their blows? No other than 
the father of the most excellent 
botanist that England num- 
bers among its natives—even 
the father of the English Lin- 
neus,John Ray. Inthe cottage 
attached to that smithy was 
this admirable man born on the 
29th of November, 1627; bythe 
side of that smithy chimney 
was his childhood passed. But 
he was no common boy; and 
the squire of the parish—a Mr. 
Wyvill, if we remember correct- 
ly—hearing of his rapid pro- 
gress as a scholar at Braintree 
school, aided to sustain him 
at Catherine Hall, Cambridge, 
and subsequently at Trinity 
College in the same University, 
whither he removed, ‘ because 
in Catherine Hall they chiefly 
addicted themselves to dispu- 
tations, while in Trinity the 
politer arts and sciences were 
principally cultivated.’ In1649 
he was, at the same time as 
Isaac Barrow, elected a Fellow 
of his college; and the learned 
Dr. Duport, famous for his skill 
in Greek, used to say that of all 
his pupils none were compar- 
able to these two. That he was 
not deceived in his estimate of 
Ray is evidenced by the fact that, before he was twenty-seven, 
in 1655, he had been successively elected Greek lecturer, 
mathematical lecturer, and humanity reader of his college. 
He was also tutor to many gentlemen of high standing, but 
with none did he acquire so close a friendship as with Francis 
Willughby, and with whom in after years he was intimately 
associated in scientific researches. Ray was always fond of 
natural history, but he especially became attached to botany 
from one of those providences we are so prone to characterise 
as accidents, which, though apparently evils, are in reality the 
seed time of a future rich harvest of good. A violent illness— 
probably the result of intense sedentary study—rendered neces- 
sary the remedy of much outdoor exercise; and as Ray was 
not of that class who can endure mere mechanical exertion 
without an accompanying object of mental improvement, he 
devoted his walks to the collection and examination of wild 
plants—researches which he continued for ten years, and 
which gave birth, in 1660, to his ‘Catalogue of Plants pro- 
duced in the Neighbourhood of Cambridge.” In its preface he 
describes the difficulties he had to overcome in the prosecution 
of his botanical studies, especially the absence of a guide in the 
determination of species ; yet he surmounted all diffieulties, 
and succeeded in describing alphabetically 626. Many notes, 
abounding with original observations on plants and insectr, 


Fig. 75.—JOHN RAY. 


are dispersed throughout the volume, all evincing signs of that 
excellence and celebrity to which he afterwards attained. At 
the Restoration of Charles II., 1660, Ray was ordained a 
clergyman of the Church of England; but he never held any 
preferment, nor performed regularly parochial duty; and two 
years afterwards he was obliged to resign even his Fellowship, 
whereby his entire living was taken from him, because his con- 
science would not permit him to subscribe the Act of Uni- 
formity. Yet there was no fanaticism, but the purest tolerant 
spirit within him ; and how fitted he was to adorn his profes- 
sion may be appreciated from that excellent little volume 
by which he is most popularly known, ‘‘ The Wisdom of God 
Manifested in the Works of the Creation.” 

The following are details of his career: He was chosen 
minor Fellow of Trinity in 1649; in 1651 was made Greek 
lecturer of the College; in 1653 mathematical lecturer; and in 
1655 humanity reader. He afterwards passed through the 


| offices of the College, and became tutor to many gentlemen of 


honourable birth and attainments, who gave him due praise 
and acknowledgments for his watchful care of them. 

At the period when Mr. Ray 
turned his attention to the 
study of nature, the know- 
ledge of plants was not highly 
superior to the state in which 
Turner had found it in the 
same place more than a cen- 
tury before. In this study Ray 
could find no master. Weare 
not able tosay that a single pub- 
lication of a scientific nature 
on the subject of plants had 
ever appeared at Cambridge, 
for Maplet’s ‘‘ Green Forest” 
will scarcely be thought worthy 
of that appellation. Oxford had, 
indeed, not only experienced 
the benefit of private encou- 
ragement, but of public muni- 
ficence, in the establishment 
of agarden. But at the sister 
University Mr. Ray stood alone, 
himself indeed a host! Self- 
taught as he was, and full of 
ardour, he so forcibly displayed 
the utility of botanical know- 
ledge, and its intimate connec- 
tion with the arts and conve- 
niences of life, independent 
even of those charms which the 
views of nature ever afford to 
contemplative minds, that he 
soon made it an object of atten- 
tion, and numbered among his 
associates in these studies Mr. 
Nid, a senior Fellow of his own 
College, Mr.Francis Willughby, 
uid Mr. Peter Courthorpe. 

Among the variety of notes in his catalogue of Cambridge 
plants, Mr. Ray informs us that the people of Norwich had 
long excelled in the culture and production of fine flowers, and 
that in those days the florists held their annual feasts, and 
crowned the best flower with a premium, as at present. 

The desire Mr. Ray had to extend his knowledge of English 
botany had induced him in the autumn of 1658 to take a 
journey, which he performed lone, through the midland 
counties of England and the northern part of Wales, in search 
of plants. ‘This tour held him from August 9th to September 
18th. Of this and of two other tours Mr. Ray preserved 
some short memorandums, in which he has noticed his daily 
progress, some remarkable facts that occurred, some obser- 
vations on the antiquities that he met with, and some of the 
rare plants. Dr. Scott has published these itineraries with 
his life. 

We read with interest in his itineraries the records of his 
first finding various plants, some in the gardens he visited, 
and others growing wild. As examples we note Lupinus luteus 
odoratus, Yellow Lupine, which, long before, Gerarde describes 
as having “‘ floures of an exceeding faire gold yellow colour, 
sweet of smell. They grow in my garden, and in other men’s 
gardens about London.” He also notes as new to him Vac- 
cinium rubra, now called Vaccinium Vitis-idea, commonly 
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called the Red Bilberry, Whortleberry, and Cowberry. He 
visited the garden of Dr. Johnson at Pontefract, and records 
that he never before saw Solidago Sarracenica, Scrophularia 
Tradescanti, and some others. Crossing into Scotland Ray 
notices in the garden of Mr. Stuart at Stirling ‘‘ divers exotick 
plants, more than one would hope to find in co northerly and 
cold a country.” Some Ray had not before seen. One sen- 
tence appears to record the first finding in Wales of the Maiden- 
hair Fern, for at St. David’s Head he says he founi “ the 
piant I call Polypodium marinum growing on many of the rocks 
by the seaside, which it is likely the herbarists may call Filix 
marina or Adianthum.’? Ramsey Island, he observes, was £0 
ealled from the Ramsons (Allium ursinum) plentifully growing 
there. The names of the plants not natives of England which 
he published in his ‘‘ Travels through the Low Countries” are 
only alphabetically arranged, with brief descriptions and the 
places where he observed them. The particulars are in Latin, 
and a translation of one will show the character of the work. 
“« Papaver corniculatum (Horned Poppy) with crimson flower. 
In Attica, in the neighbourhood of Hymettus.” This is from 
his ‘‘ Stirpium orientalium rariorum Catalogus.” 

In his subsequent journeys he was commonly accompanied 
by some friends of a congenial taste; thus, in his eecond tour 
in the autumn of 1661 Mr. Willcghby and some other gentle- 
men travelled with Mr. Ray into Scotland through the coun- 
ties of Durham and Northumberland to Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and back through Cumberland and Westmorland. This journey 
held six weeks, from July 26th to Augast 30th. In 1662 Mr. 
Ray,’ accompanied by Mr. Willughby, took his third and 
most extensive English tour through the middle counties of 
England into Cheshire, thence into North Wales, and through 
the middle Welsh counties into Pembrokeshire, coasting the 
southern part to Bath and Bristol, thence to the Land’s End 
through Somerset and Devon, returning through Dorsetshire, 
Wiltshire,and Hampshire. They were absent in this excursion 
from May 8th to Jaly 18th, and Mr. Ray gathered a plentiful 
harvest, which afterwards enabled him to enrich his general 
“* Catalogue of English Plants,’ then in meditation. Nor did 
he omit to avail himself of every opportunity, particularly at 
Tenby in Wales, and in Cornwall, of describing such birds 
and fishes as were less frequent in other parts, preparatory to 
his intended publications in zoology. 

In 1663 he published an appendix to the ‘‘ Cambridge Cata- 
logue,” containing emendations and the addition of forty-t«o 
plants; and in 1685 came out another appendix, with the 
addition of sixty more not noticed before, which were princi- 
pally communicated by Mr. Dent of Cambridge. 

Being now at liberty from the constraints and businegs of a 
college life, he was led to accompany Mr. Willughby, Mr. 
Skippon, and Mr. Nathaniel Bacon, two of them his pupils, to 
the Continent. Mr. Kay was absent from April 18th, 1663, to 
March 1665-6, during which time they visited France, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and extended their journey to 
Sicily and to Malta. 

On his return from the Continent he spent the summer of 
1666 between his friends in Essex and Sussex, and in reading 
the publications which had appeared in England during the 
three years of his absence. The winter passed in reviewing 
and arranging the museum of his friend and pupil, Mr. 
Willughby, rich in animal and foseil productions, in arranging 
his own catalogues for his general list of English vegetables, 
and in framing the tables for Dr. Wilkins’s ‘‘ Real or Universal 
Character.” 

In the summer of 1667 Mr. Ray, accompanied by his much- 
honoured friend Mr. Willughby, made his fourth excursion 
into the distant counties. They left Middleton Park on 
June 25th, and took their route to the Land’s End through 
the counties of Worcester, Gloucester, and Somerset, and 
returned through Hants to London on September 13th. 

On November 7th of this year he was chosen Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and was prevailed on by Bishop Wilkins to 
translate his ‘‘ Real Character’? into Latin. This he per- 
formed, though it was never published, and the manuscript is 
extant in the library of the Royal Society. The latter end of 
the year and the beginning of 1668 he spent with yentlemen 
who had all been his pupils at Trinity: Mr. Burrell and Mr. 
Courthorpe at Danny, in Sussex; Sir Robert Barnham at 
Bocton, in Kent; and with Mr. Willughby, in Warwickshire. 


In the autumn of this year he took his fifth journey alone ! 


into Yorkshire and Westmorland, returning in September to 
Middleton Hall, and spent the winter with Mr, Willughby, 
then lately married. 


About this time Dr. Tonge, Dr. Beal, and some other philo- 
sophical gentlemen in England, were busied in experiments 
relating to the motion of the sap in trees. Among these also 
in the spring of 1669 Mr. Ray and Mr. Wiilughby entered npoa 
a set of the like experiments, and induced Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Lister to prosecute the same. These experiments were made 
on the Birch, the Sycamore or Greater Maple, the Alder, the 
Ash, the Hazel, Chestnut, Walnut, and Willow, of which the 
two first were found to be the best adapted to the purpoze 
from their bleeding most freely. 

In 1671 Mr. Ray wrote a paper, printed in the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Transactions,’ No. 74, on the subject of spontaneous genera- 
tion, a point of philosophy which had been much discussed, 
and to which some among the learned were yet attached. It 
appears from this paper that he very early rejected this 
doctrine, and was confirmed in his opinion by the experiments 
of Redi. In this year he drew up his ‘‘ Catalogue,” and dedicated 
it to his friend and Mecenas Mr. Willughby under the follow- 
ing title, ‘‘ Catalogus Plantarum Angliz et insularum adjacen- 
tium tum indigenas tum in agris passim cultas complectens.”’ 

In this year he informs Dr. Lister that he had what he 
thought a most liberal offer of £100 a-year and all/his expenses 
Gefrayed to accompany three yourg gentlemen abroad. But 
he declined it, although he much wished to have taken a 
review of the alpine plants. Indisposition had some share in 
this refusal, and we find that in the next spring, 1671, he 
suffered much from a jaundice. He wes so far recovered, how- 
ever, before July as to be able to set forth on his sizth journey, 
in which he took with him Thomas Willicel, an unlettered 
man, but one whose love for plants, and his zeal and assiduity 
in collecting them, merits commemoration. They travelled 
through Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and all the northern counties, 
as far as to Berwick, and back through the bishopric of 
Durham. 

In the same year died, to the unspeakable loss and grief of 
Mr. Ray, his most valuable friend Francis Willughby, Esq., on 
July 3rd, in the thirty-seventh year of his age. The strictest 
intimacy hed eubsisted between them from the time of their 
being fellow collegians, and it was cemented by a congenial ‘ty 
of taste, which not unfrequently forms a stronger bond of 
union than the ties of blood. d 

For the use of his pupils (Mr. Willughby’s two sons) Mr. 
Ray drew up in 1672 his ‘‘ Nomenclator Classicus,’’ induced 
thereto by observing the multitude of errors in the names of 
plants and animals in the manuals of daily use. 

On November 19th, 1672, he sustained in the death of 
Bishop Wilkins the loss of another of his best friends, and it 
is not unreasonable to conjecture that these privations added 
strength to his motives for domestic retirement, and accele- 
tated at least that connection he made the next year, when he 
married Margaret, the daughter of Mr. John Oakely of Laun- 
ton in Oxfordshire. They were married in the church of 
Middleton on June Sth, 1673. 

In the same year Mr. Ray gave to the public the fruit of his 
foreign travels under the title of ‘‘ Observations Topographicel, 
Moral, and Physiological, made in a Journey through part of 
the Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and France.” To the end 
of these ‘‘ Observations’’ is affixed an alphabetical list of the 
plants mentioned in the body of the book, under the title of 
‘*Catalogus Stirpium in exteris regionibus, a nobis observata- 
rum, que vel omuino vel parce admodum in Anglia sponte 
proveniunt.” ; 

Mr. Ray continued after his marriage to reside at Middleton 
Hall, where his engagements at this period of his life were 
such as called forth all the talents of his literary abilities and 
demanded all his care as a faithful guardian. He was em- 
ployed in a double duty, that of his trust to the sons of his 
late estimable friend and of editor to the remains of their 
father, ‘‘On the History of Birds and Fishes.’ Mr. Ray 
translated this work into English, and published it with large 
additions in 1678, with figures engraved at the expense of Mrs. 
Willughby. 

Mr. Ray in the year 1674 was induced to engage, at thé 
request of the Royal Society, with other distant members, to 
furnish observations on the subjects of natural history, to be 
read at their meetings; the Society, notwithstanding the 
extreme diligence of the Secretary and some few others, being 
at this juncture rather in a languishing state. 

On this occasion he wrote several papers, of which some 
were afterwards printed in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.”’ 
Amorg those which were not published, as we find by his 
leticviz, were the following: ‘‘On the Acid of Ants;” “Ona 
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Fossil of the Figured Kind, found in Malta, and known by the 
name of St. Paul’s Bastoons Letters, page 120;” ‘‘On the 
Trochites,” ‘‘ On Mushrooms,’ ‘‘ On the Darting of Spiders,” 
‘©On the Seeds of Plants,” and “On the Specific Differences of 
Plants.” 

On the death of the mother of his friend, the Dowager Lady 
Willughby, and the removal of his sons from under Mr. Ray’s 
tuition, he retired some time in the year 1676 to Sutton Cold- 
field, about four miles distant from Middleton Hall, where he 
remained till Michaelmas 1677. He then made a second 
removal to Falkborne Hall, near Black Notley, at which last 
place he built a house, and finally settled June 24th, 1679. 

Mr. Willughby’s ‘‘ Icthyology’’ remaining yet unpublished, 
Mr. Ray in 1684 arranged the materials, which had been left 
in a very imperfect and undigested state. He wrote the two 
first books himself, revised, methodised, and enlarged the 
whole, and sent it to the Royal Society, the members of which 
contributed to furnish the plates, and by the assistance of 
Bishop Fell it was printed at Oxford, the Royal Society being 
at the whole expense. It came out under the following title: 
“Francisci Willughbeii, Armig. de Historia Piscium, Libri 
quatuor, jussu et sumptu S. Ray. Lond. editi. Totum opus 
recognovit, coaptavit, supplevit, Jibrum etiam primum et se- 
cundum integros adjecit J. Raius.” Oxon. 1686. 

Preparatory to his great work, which he intended to arrange 
systematically, he put forth in 1682 his ‘‘Methodus Plant- 
arum,’’ enlarged and improved from the synoptical tables 
which he had printed in Bishop Wilkins’s ‘‘ Real Character ”’ 
in 1668. It bears the following title: ‘‘ Methodus Plantarum 
nova brevitatis et perspictitatis causa synoptice in tabulis 
exhibita.” 

Mr. Ray informs us that it was at the persuasion of his 
friend Mr. Willughby that he began to collect materials with a 
view to a general history of plants; but that after the loss of 
his friend in 1672 he relaxed, and on hearing that Dr. Morrison 
was employed on a similar design, from which considerable 
expectations were formed, at length gave up his purpose. On 
the decease of Dr. Morrison in 1683, who left the much greater 
part of his work unfinished, by the persuasion of his friends, 
and particularly of Mr. Hotton, to whom it was dedicated, he 
resumed his design, and prosecuted the work with vigour. 
The first volume was published in the year 1686 under the 
following title: ‘‘ Historia Plantaram Generalis: species hac- 
tenus editas aliasque insuper multas noviter inventas et de- 
scriptas complectens.” 

After the first edition of the ‘“‘Catalogus Plantarum Anglix” 
was out of print Mr. Ray had been exhorted by his friend Mr. 
Ralph Johnson to arrange the second according to system; 
but not having sufficiently elaborated his method at that 
time he declined it, and it came out in 1677 in the alphabetical 
order. A third edition being wanted, however, after the publi- 
cation of the ‘‘ History of Plants,” he meditated throwing it 
into the systematic form, and in the meantime put forth, in 
1688, ‘‘Fasciculus Stirpium Britannicarum, post editum Plan- 
farum Anglie Catalogum observatarum.” Lond. 8°. By this 
little volume a considerable accession was made to English 
botany ; several very rare mountainous or alpine plants from 
Wales, some scarce ones from Cornwall, sea plants, new Fungi, 
Moasses, and Grasses made their first appearance in this little 
catalogue. The ‘“ Synopsis,” although finished for the press 
soon after this ‘‘ Fasciculus,” was not published, owing to the 
delay of the printer, till 1690, when it appeared under this 
title, ‘« Synopsis methodica Stirpium Britannicarum.” 

To this period Mr. Ray had appeared to the public principally 
a8 a naturalist, but he now united to this character that of 
theologist. It is needless to say that he succeeded in this 
department, perhaps beyond most of those who had before 
written on the same subject. His first publication of this 
kind we are told was originally and in its outlines college 
exercises only, or commonplaces. These he now wrought up 
and enlarged into 2 convenient volume, and trusted it to the 
care of his friend, Dr. Tancred Robinson, who procured five 
hundred copies to be printed under the following title : ‘‘ The 
iedom of God Manifested in the Works of the Creation.” 

The favourable acceptance the public gave to the “ Demon- 
stration” encouraged Mr. Ray to publish the next year his 
‘* Three Physico-theological Discourses concerning the Primi- 
tive Chaos and Creation of the World,” ‘‘ The General Deluge, 
its Causes and Effects,” ‘‘ The Dissolution of the World and 
Future Conflagration.” : 

In this year Mr. Ray wrote some ‘Observations on the 


Planting of Maize instead of Pease,’ occasioned by a proposal 
of Sir Richard Bulkley, in which he says that he had found 
the greatest yield of Pease to be twenty barrels reaped for one 
sown; whereas, from one grain of Indian Wheat he had cal- 
culated the produce would be upwards of two thousand grains 
for one. These observations were printed in the ‘ Phil. 
Trans.,” No. 209. In 1693 he published his ‘‘ Synopsis me- 
thodica animalium, quadrupedum, et Serpentini generis.” 

In the same year, 1693, Mr. Ray became the editor of a 
translation of ‘‘ Dr. Rauwolf’s Travels.’’ This physician, who 
was the next after Belon whom the love of natural history 
alone led to travel into the east, spent the years 1573-45 in 
traversing Syria, Mesopotamia, Palestine, and Egypt, induced 
as he tells us by his desire to behold in the native places the 
plants of the Greek and Arabian physicians. 

The ‘‘Catalogus Stirpium in exteris Regionibus observata- 
rum” being out of print, Mr. Ray was induced to give a new 
edition of it, with such large augmentations as to make it anew 
work. This is his ‘“ Stirpium Europwarum extra Britannias 
nascentium Sylloge.”” About this time Mr. Ray communicated 
“The Provincial Catalogues of Plants,” printed at the end of 
each county in the edition of ‘‘Cambden’s Britannia,’’ pub- 
lished in 1695 by Mr. Gibson. This second edition of the 
‘Synopsis’? was printed in 1696. 8°. p. 346. Mr. Ray himself 
had but a small share in the augmentations that were made to 
thisedition. Hisadvancing years and infirmities prevented him 
from making excursions. His principal auxiliaries are men- 
tioned in the preface, in which, additional to the names in the 
former ‘‘ Synopsis,” we meet with those of Mr. Edward Llhwyd, 
Walter Moyle, Eseq., and Mr. William Vernon, Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. With this edition of the 
‘«Synopsis’’ was published the ‘‘ Dissertatio de variis Plantarum 
Methodis brevis,” in which Mr. Ray shows that the separation 
of plants into classes and genera from the fructification alone 
must be a very gradual and progressive affair. 

In 1697 he wrote ‘“‘Some Observations on the Poisonous 
Effects of a Root Eaten instead of Parsnips,” supposed to have 
been that of the Hemlock, but of which Mr. Ray had some 
doubt, alleging that it was more probably the Cicutaria vulgaris 
(Cherophyllum sylvestre, Linn). See ‘ Phil. Trans.,” No. 231. 
In No. 238 he communicated ‘‘Remarks on the Poisonous 
Effects of the Ginanthe crocata,” too fatally confirmed by 
later mistakes of the same kind. 

In the year 1700 Mr. Ray published ‘‘ A Persuasive to a 
Holy Life, from the Happiness which attends it both in this 
World and in the World to Come.” Lond. 8’. 

So small, however, was the demand for books in botanical 
science that the London booksellers were unwilling to risk the 
printing them, and finally printed at Amsterdam under the 
care of Dr. Hotton, the botanical professor at Leyden, who 
supervised the press and procured 1100 copies to be thrown 
off, appeared under the title of ‘‘ Methodus Plantarum emendata, 
et aucta : accedit Methodus Graminum, Juncorum, et Cype- 
rorum gpecialis.”” 8°. p. 202. 1703. Dr. Hotton gave @ 
further sanction to the system of his friend; he taught it in 
his lectures to the pupils of that University, and informed 
Mr. Ray of the good acceptance it met with on the Continent, 
particularly in Italy. The last of his works published in his 
lifetime came out in 1704 with the following title: ‘‘ Historia 
Plantarum Tomus tertius, qui est Sapplementum duoruam 
precedentium.” 

Mr. Ray’s infirmities and aftlictions, painful and grievous as 
they were, did not prevent him from prosecuting his studies 
till within about three months before his death, which event 
took place on January 17th, 1704-5. He died at Black Notley, 
and was buried, as Dr. Derham says, according to his own 
desire in the church of that parish; although the rector of the 
parish offered him a place of interment in the chancel of the 
church, yet he modestly refused it, choosing rather to be 
buried in the churehyard with his ancestors, where a monument 
was erected to him at the charge of some of his friends, with 
a Latin inscription. 

He had four daughters, three of whom survived him. Ha 
left a small legacy to the poor of his own parish, and £5 to 
Trinity College in Cambridge, to purchase books for the 
library there. All his collections of natural curiosities he 
bestowed on his friend and neighbour Mr. Samuel Dale, author 
of the ‘“‘ Pharmacology,’ to whom they were delivered about a 
week before his death. 

_ Mr. Ray’s posthumous papers were entrusted by his widow 
to the care of Dr. Derham, who, after publishing the ‘“ His- 
toria Insectorum,” selected a number of his letters and printed 
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them in 1718 under the title of ‘‘ Philosophical Letters between 
the learned Mr. Ray and several of his Correspondents, natives 
and foreigners.” 


CUCUMBER CULTURE. 


Your correspondent, ‘‘J. P.,’? has on page 472 named five 
varieties of Cucumbers which have done well with him, but I 
wish to. add a few move to the list and a few cultural remarks. 
On the Sth of January I sowed the seeds in a bell-glass, using 
three parts of leat soil and one part of turfy loam, and placed 
the glass on the hot-water pipes. Tho seed soon germinated, 
and the third day afterwards I potted the plants into 60-sized 
pots, using leaf soil and turfy loam in equal parts. As soon 
as the plants were well established they were planted in pure 
turfy loam. I do not use manure in the soil, for I have proved 
that planting in rich soil causes excrescences to form on the 
roots, which are almost certain death to the plants. I use 
liquid manure two or three times a-week in a warm state when 
the plants are growing. I began cutting fruit on the 18th of 
March, and continued until the 28th of October, when the old 
plants were removed. 

The first variety I wish to mention is Sutton’s Duke of Con- 

-maught. It is very handsome and level fruit, growing from 
20 to 25 inches in length, and of excellent flavour. Hamilton’s 
British Volunteer is remarkably productive; it is very tender 
and good, and grows from 25 to 30 inches in length. Hamil- 
ton’s Needle Gun is perfectly smooth and straight, and grows 
from 20 to 28 inches in length, but is rather shy in fruiting. 
Hamilton’s Goliath is very large; it grows from 25 to 30 inches 
iz length, and for a long variety is remarkably free in fruiting. 
Blue Gown is an excellent variety; it grows from 20 to 26 inches 
long, regular in shape, and good in flavour. Daniels’ Duke of 
idinburgh is a fine variety ; it is 2 free-bearer, and grows from 
20 to 26 inches in length, it is quite tender, and of superior 
flavour. The above I consider good exhibition varieties, as 
well as being serviceable for table use; but as producing fruit 
fit for cutting freely for everyday use I can recommend 
Sutton’s Berkshire Champion. It is a good varioty for frame 
eultivation, being very prolific and of superior quality. The 
fruit grows about 20 inches in length. Kirklees Hall Defiance 
is suitable for either frame or house cultivation ; it is prolific, 
tender, and grows about 20 inches ia length. Improved 
Market Favourite is a most excellent variety for frame cultiva- 
tion, being a free-bearer, the fruit growing from 15 to 18 inches 
im length. Sion House Improved is one of the best for winter 
work; it is a heavy cropper, the fruit growing about 16 inches 
in length, straight, and of the first quality. The varieties 
wamed have done well with me, and I can recommend them 
as worthy of general cultivation—G. §8., Faulkners uous 
Gardens. 


EFFECTS OF ARCTIC TEMPERATURES. 


I win premise by saying that as I once upon a time spent 
four summers and two winters inthe “ Plover,’’ Captain Moore, 
in search of the “‘ Terror” and ‘“‘ Erebus,” under Sir John Frank- 
din, I consider myself entitled to form an opinion about what I 
am going to state. 

Any newspaper account I have seen merely says that Dr. 
‘Kane left some Wheat for experimental purposes, but none of 
them téll under what conditions it was left. If it was left 
buried in the ground it would never bs exposed to a lower 
temperature than 28°, however cold the atmosphere might be; 
and if even it was merely laid on the surface of the ground, it 
is extremely improbable that it would fare much worse, as the 
snow would fall and cover it before any very severe frost could 
reach it. During my stay in the Arctic regions we had the 
thermometer down to 50° below zero in the open air; but a 
registering thermometer which we buried under about 2 feet of 
snow on the floe alongside, and left undisturbed the whole 
winter, never fell below 28°, or the freezing-point of salt water 
—so that unless tho Wheat was exposed in some manner g0 
that it could not be buried by either earth or snow, we could 
expose it to a much lower temperature here at home. So 
much for that experiment. 

I would like to see some specimens of the Arctic flora brought 
to this country, to find out how they would weather our winters, 
asin their proper habitat they are always covered with snow, 
and here they would very often have to encounter severe cold 
without any such protection. In the North vegetation is s0 

very rapid immediately after the disappearance of the snow, 
that one is apt to believe that some of the flowers actually ex- 


pand underneath it. In Grantly Harbour I have gathered 
plenty of Onions about a foot long, which had half of that 
length covered with snow, and were in full flower by the time 
it was all gone; and about Cape Barrow, Icy Cape, and Wain- 
right Inlet, the vegetation hardly ever seems to be checked, as 
the dwarf ‘Aldera and Willows, which are the only substitutes 
for trees thereabouts, are covered with fine plump buds under 
the snow in the months of January and February. Any 
ptarmigan (Tetras lagopus) which we got during the winter 
appeared to live on these buds, as their crops were always 
filed with them. The Esquimaux, taking advantage of this 
predilection of the birds, snare them in great quantities by un- 
covering the bushes and affixing snares to them. 

Tho great length of the summer days in those hyperborean 
regions serves in a great measure, in my opinion, to counteract 
the want of sun heat in ripening the numerous berries which 
abound there, otherwise the short summer would not suffice to 
get ready food for the various birds and beasts which visit the 
country. 

If I happen to have any doubt about the effect of the climate 
on Wheat, [have none as toits effect on flour. Captain Beechy, 
in the ship ‘‘ Blossom,” buried an iron-bound eask of flour ou 
Chamisso Island in the year 1825: in 1849 I was present when 
it was dug up by the crew of the ‘‘ Herald,’ Captain Kellet; and, 
with the exception of a cake about three-fourths of an inch 
thick next to the wood, the rest of the flour when cooked was 
as good and palatable as if it had just come from the mill. 
Unctz ANDREW (in The Gardener). 


LIMATODES ROSHA. 


I was interested in reading the article by Mr. G. Abbey in last 
week’s number on wiuter-flowering plants, and was pleased to 
find that amongst Orchids Limatodes rosea is placed amongst 
those that are easily grown. I do not find it so; and Mr. 
Denning, Lord Londesborough’s gardener, who seems to grow 
and flower Orchids that puzzle everybody else, told me in 
conversation only last Wednesday week, that though nothing 
could surpass the beautiful soft rose of its flowers, it was a very 
difficult Orchid to grow and flower. I would thank Mr. Abbey 
very much if he would kindly say how he treats his plants as 
to temperature, compost, watering, resting period, &c.— 
J. Dovetas. 


PEAR SCALE. 


Iy the winter of 1870 I tried paraffin oil as a cure for Pear 
scale. I had a Muirfowl Egg tree very severely attacked by it. 
Seeing that paraffin oil was stated to be a complete cure for 
the pest I resolved to give it a trial, so I loosened all the 
branches from the wall and applied the oil with a painter's 
brush. The result was a perfect cure so far as scale was con- 
cerned, but the tree, an extra healthy one, was killed. I also 
know of another gardener who made the experiment with the 
same result. My motive ior writing this is to warn others to 
be careful in using paraffin in the manner described. But I 
may state that I have used it with beneficial effects as a wash 
for fruit trees (in winter) in the following manner :— 

To one gallon of water was\added one gill of paraffin, working 
the whole well up with the syringe until it frothed like soap- 
suds, and with this 1 gave the trees a good ee —JAMES 
Dickson. 


PLANTS AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


Even in winter we have a few lingerers left to cheer us in 
the season’s gloom. Our beds and borders have lost some of 
their gaiety, but we have a few old friends left, and others are 
on the way. Plumbago capense is a capital plant for late 
autumn. Zauschneria californica we prize as a late autumn- 
blooming plant. Some of the Michaelmas Daisies still afford us 
sprays for bouquets and other decorative purposes, one of the 
best of the tribe is Aster elegans; A. dumosus is also a useful 
plant af this season. Chrysanthemums in sheltered places do 
us good service. Viola odorata in the open border has given 
us a supply of blooms for weeks past, and will do so for weeks 
to come; no doubt the hot dry summer has had much to 
do with the flowering now. Pansies sown in the spring are 
strong and coming into bloom, showing us their cheerful faces. 
Viola Perfection, Lothair and Lutea grandiflora are among our 
best and are very effective. Lupinus nanus still keeps on 
flowering. Sapdnaria ealabrica, Alyssum maritimum, Salvia 
argentea and Phlox verna are cheerful still. Spring-sown 
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Snapdragrons flower late in the autumn and are useful for 
cutting. Dandelions and Daisies are peeping up here and there. 
Lamium album, L. maculatum, Geranium Andrewsii, Fever- 
few, Linaria Cymbalaria, Silene compacta, the old Monthly 
China, and other hardy Perpetual Roses, not forgetting Gloire 
de Dijon; Primroses,*Polyanthuses, Alyssums, Arabis alba, 
Farsetia purpurea, Veronica Blue Gem, Leptosiphon roseus, 
Senecio vulgaris, Capsella Bursa-pastoris bring up the rear of 
Noyember’s flowers.—OxBsERvER. 


PAINTING FRUIT TREES. 


Jupaina from the way that painting fruit trees is recom- 
mended and practised this operation must in many instances 
be considered as forming an essential part of the gardener’s 
practice. It is generally under glass that painting is most 
generally prosecuted, Vines, Peaches, and Figs coming in for 
@ very large share of it. Some of the ingredients used in 
painting might no doubt be very injurious to insects at the 
time of application, but the paint soon loses its strength, and 
before the trees are in leaf insects have nothing to contend 
against so far as the painting is eoncerned. 

Too much dependance is often placed on painting. I have 
known instances where trees badly infested with insects re- 
ceived no further attention to eradicate them than being painted 
over, and when growth begun the insects were as plentiful as 
ever. To make paint effectual it should reach every corner 
and part, and not the upper surface of loose bark only, as 
is too often the case; but when the loose bark is cleared 
off and the inner bark well washed with soft soap and water 
it is quite impossible that any insect or any of their belong- 
ings can be left or find a place, and when they are thus re- 
moved there is no necessity whatever for painting. I have 
not painted a tree with the intention of killing insects for some 
years past, and insects have been much fewer than when | 
painted. Tho labour saved in not painting is considerable; 
and in the place of dirt everything is clean throughout the 
whole season. I found when the paint was put on thickly 
that it eracked in the summer time, and the crevices formed 
an excellent harbour for vermin. 

Ishould like some of those who have been in the habit of 
painting their trees to discontinue it this winter, and wash 
thoroughly, leaving every part perfectly clean; when, after a 
season’s experience, I am certain they would never be at the 
trouble of painting another tree.—A FRuIT-GROWER. 


SOME OF OUR NATIVE DECIDUOUS TREES. 


As the merits of flowering shrubs of the deciduous class 
have been alluded to by a correspondent, would it not be 
worth while going a little further than he has done? Without 
decrying the claims of the many popular shrubs which he 
has named, I desire to put in a claim for some of the most 
common of our indigenous shrubs and trees, which often occupy 
the most unfrequented nooks and corners of our woods and 
coppices, and yet in themselves afford a display of beauty not 
always found in those that hail from a far-distant country. 
For instance, what can be more beautiful than the golden 
inflorescence of some of the Willows, which in some coppices 
give a tint of bright colouring seen quite a mile or more away, 
and at a time of year when flowers are always acceptable? In 
damp places the Willow very often overtops its neighbours, 
and its appearance is the more conspicuous. Some of the 
species are truly beautiful; I believe the male plant of one of 
the species is thought to be the most handsome, and the female 
of somo of the others; the first-named not being very plenti- 
ful, but the latter very common. Perhaps someone will ex- 
plain this. These Palms, as they are locally termed in most 
country districts, have in themselves a sort of pootic feeling 
attached to them, apart from their intrinsic worth as objects 
of beauty. 

Following these we have others with flowers scarcely less 
showy—the Bird Cherry, or Hackberry of some districts, has 
a flower not much inferior to the imported Deutzia. And 
where is it possible to find any growth that will exceed that of 
the Elm when it is fairly out with its clustered flakes of in- 
florescence loading every particle of its numerous twig ends 
early in May? I have seen them used with advantage in an 
arrangement for dinner-table decoration. 

Some other trees are also beautiful in their way. The wild 
Crab is not inferior to the cultivated Apple; while it is need- 


less to point to the beauties of the May; poetic writers of all 
ages have never ceased breathing its praises; and many other 
of our most common trees give us forms of beauty peculiarly 
their own. The clusters of Ash keys exceed in baauty that of 
many an exotic plant for which high prices are paid; and 
the wild Briar is scarcely inferior to the Rose when it is seen 
struggling through a hedge or mass of undergrowth wood of 
any kind, neither is a solitary plant of it to be despised w hen 
hanging over a dry bank or other suitable place. Therevare 
many others of the common trees deserving notice. HK en 
sprays of the common Beech look exceedingly well when in 
fruit, and the wonder is why what I may term the floral beauty 
of common trees has not been noticed before.—J. Rozson. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Tue donations promised towards the Narronau Rose Socrety 

are as follows :—The Rev. Canon Hole, £5; Rev. C. H. Bulmer, 
£1; John Cranston, £5; Messrs. Cutbush & Sons, £2 2s.; 
Messrs. Paul & Son, £10; Captain Christy, £5; Herbert J. 
Adams, £5; John Mayo, £5; R. S. N. Baker, £5; the Rev. 
J.B.M. Camm, £5; E.C. Roberts, £1 1s.; H. C. Mayor, £2 2s. ; 
W. E. Ball, £1 1s.; James McIntosh, £5; T. Francis Rivers, 
£5; Lewis A. Killick, £11s.; J. Mann, £1 1s.; B. R. Cant, 
£5; Edward Mawley, £1 1s.; Geo. P. Hawtry, £2 2s.; John 
Laing, £1 1s.; Charles Turner, £5; Herbert Bensted, £5; 
William Paul, £5; J. L. Curtis, £3 3s.; Maurice Young, £2 2s. ; 
J. W. Parke, £1 1s.; Journal of Horticulture, £5 5s.; and 
George Prince, £5. 
Never are GLADIOLUSES more admired than when 
flowering in conservatories from the present time until Christ- 
mas. In order thus to produce them it is necessary to plant 
largely corms of the common yet beautiful kinds Brenchley- 
ensis, Fanny Rouget, &c., early in June. These produce spikes. 
late in the season, and commence showing colour about the 
end of October. The plants should then be potted, or if they 
will not lift well, their spikes with foliage surrounding them 
should be placed in small bottles of water, and these be sunk 
in pots of soil. The new corms formed by planting thus late 
are necossarily small, and these should be planted early 
the following season to produce another supply of large 
corms. The spikes now unfolding are extremely bright and 
attractive. 

—-— WE regret having to announce the death of Mr. Joun 
Inara, of the firm of Wood & Ingram, Huntingdon. He died 
on the 10th inst, aged fifty-four years. 


At the Smithfield Cattle Show Messrs. Carter & Co., 
seedsmen of High Holborn, who recently held the extensive 
Root sHow in the Agricultural Hall, had a spacious and taste- 
fully arranged stand. It contained choice stocks of Turnips, 
Carrots, Potatoes, Onions, and Grasses in growth, Grass seeds, 
and a unmber of other things, the whole being grown from 
Messrs. Carters’ seeds. Among the horticultural lots were 
some very fine Carrots, Parsnips, Onions, &ec., in great variety. 
Of Potatoes were specimens of Carter’s American Breadfruit, 
Improved Red-skin Flourball, and Porter’s Excelsior. 


Tur following donations have been offered towards the 
fund of the southern branch of the Nationan AuRicuLa SHow, 
and we are glad to learn that the Committee anticipate being 
able to provide a good schedule and to secure a good show :— 
James McIntosh, Esq., £2 2s.; Dr. Masters, £1 1s.; Journal 
of Horticulture, £2 2s.; Dr. Denny, £1 1s.; Mr. C. Lidgard,, 
£11s.; Mr. Meiklejohn, 10s. 6d.; Francis Whitbourn, Heq. 

Loxford Hall, President, £5; Mr. Charles Turner, Royal 
Nursery, Slough, Vice-President, £5; Mr. EH. S. Dodwell, 
Clapham, Hon. Sec., £5; The Crystal Palace Company, £10; 
Mr. Douglas, £11s.; Rev. H. Honywood Dombrain, £1 1s.; 
Mr. Laing, £1 1s.; Mr. Thomas Moore, F.L.8., £2 2s.; Mr. Ro 
Dean, £1 1s.; Rev. F. D. Horner, £2 2s.; Richard Gortan, 
Esq., £1 1s.; Thomas James, Esq., 5s.; Mr. J. James, Isle- 
worth, £1 1s.; Mr. H. M. Pollett, Bridgewater Gardens, Bar- 
bican, E.C., £1 1s.; G. F. Wilson, Esq., £1 1s.; Messrs. Cut- 
bush & Son, £1 1s. 

Our correspondents who write concerning Eucalyptus 
globulus will doubtless be pleased to hear of BH. polyanthemos, 
which is perhaps the hardiest of all. A fine tree is in a quite 
exposed position at Kew near the Museum. In the spring of 
1874, when the young growths of forest trees were injured by 
frost and cold winds, it was quite untouched, though also in B 
growing state. In 1865, when 20 feet high, the top was killed 
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by severe frost, but from the base came several vigorous shoots 
which have since reformed the specimen, and now its glaucous 
leaves form a good contrast with the green of other trees. The 
original trunk measures 4 feet in circumference. 
is not hardy at Kew, even with wall protection. E. Gunnii 
and E. urnigera it is said should be hardy in the climate of 
Paris. 


— Ararecent meeting of the Linnzan Soctery, Mr. H- 
N. Moseley, of H.M.S. ‘‘ Challenger,” read a paper on the 
flora of Marion Island. ‘This island possesses considerable 
interest from its isolation, and being within the antarctic 
drift. It is about 1000 miles from the African continent, 
450 from the Crozets, 1200 from the desolate Kerguelen 
Island, about 2000 from Tristan d’Acuuha, and 4500 from the 
Falklands, to which, nevertheless, its flora appears related. It 
is of voleanic origin, and snowelad. The rocks at half-tide are 
covered with Darvilea utilis, above high tide Till#a moschata 
is found in abundance, and beyond the beach a swampy peaty 
soil covers the rocks, where there is athick growth of herbage ; 
this is principally composed of species of Acwena, Azorella, and 
¥estuca, the first of these three being the most abundant plant 
on the island, though the latter Grass is by no means scarce. 
The Cabbage-like plant Pringlea antiscorbutica is less profuse 
than at Kerguelen’s Land. Some of the Ranunculus group 
are met with at water pools near the sea. Four kinds of Ferns 
were obtained; Lomaria alpina being the most numerous. 
Lichens are scarce, but Mosses in plenty form yeilow patches, 
which stand out conspicuously midst the green vegetation, 
which rises to an altitude of probably 2000 feet. From the 
occurrence of Pringlea on Marion Island, the Crozets, and 


Kerguelen Island, and the existence of fossil tree-trunks on } 


the two latter, the author surmises an ancient land connected 
between them. 


— Tue Paris journals announce the death of a famous 
ORANGE TREE in its 455th year, known under the name of 
Grand Bourbon or Grand Connétable. In the year 1421 the 
‘Queen of Navarre gave her gardener the seed at Pampeluna. 
Thence sprang the plant, which was subsequently transported 
to Chantilly. In 1532, however, the Constable of Bourbon 
{Lord of Chantilly) having sided with Charles V. against 
Francis I., his goods were confiscated, and along with them the 
Orange tree, which was duly sent to Fontainebleau, whence, in 
1684, Louis XIV. transferred it to Versailles, where it remained 
the largest, finest, and most fertile member of the orangery, 
its head being fifteen metres round, and the trunk seven metres 
high. 


Art the last meeting of the Floral Committee at South 
Kensington we noticed two plants of PLumBAGo ROSEA, aS ex- 
hibited by Mr. Ollerhead from Sir Henry Peek’s collection at 
Wimbledon House. We have since seen this Plumbago grow- 
ing at Wimbledon, and do not hesitate to say that the effect 
produced is one of extraordinary novelty and beauty. The 
Plumbagos are growing in 8-inch pots placed about 4 feet 
apart, at the foot of a back wall of a heated pit devoted to the 
eultivation of Melons and Cucumbers. Tne plants are trained 
on the wall, and cover it in every part with fresh green foliagw 
and a profusion of rosy-pink racemes of flowers, producing a 
charming effect. The plants arch gracefully over the path 
when they reach the shelf at the top of the wall. The wall is 
60 feet in length, and its present mode of decoration reflects 
great credit on Mr. Ollerhead. The effect of this Plumbago 
thus grown is unique and beautiful. 


— ‘“J.A.” writes—“I purchased a plant of the new 
DOUBLE PoinsETT1A, and I now possess half a dozen small 
plants showing their bracts, but they do not show any signs of 
coming double. Howisit?’”’ Tothis we reply, that plants thus 
treated ought not to be expected to produce a multiplicity of 
heads. Grow a few plants vigorously, not weakening them by 
repeatedly stopping them and striking cuttings, and they will 
reward with gorgeous heads of brilliant bracts. Thisis only a 
grand plant when well grown, and then it is indeed most 
striking. 

—— A writer in the ‘‘ Journal of Chemistry ”’ has thus re- 
ferred to the MEDICINAL USE or CuLERY :—‘‘ I have known many 
who from various causes had become much affected by ner- 
vousness, and who by a moderate daily use of the blanched 
footstalks of Celery as a salad they became as strong and steady 
in limb as other people. I have known others so nervous that 
the least annoyance put them in a state of agitation, and they 
were in constant perplexity and fear, who were also effectually 
oured by a moderate daily use of blanched Celery as a salad. 
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Everybody engaged in labour weakening to the nerves should 
use Celery daily in the season, and Onions in its stead when 
not in season.” 


—— IN order to prevent the introduction of the Conorapo 
Poraro BerrLe amongst Potatoes imported from the United 
States or Canada, instructions have been issued to the col- 
lectora of customs at the various ports of the United Kingdom, 
that Custom House officers are to look out for the beetle on 
board vessels, wharves, quays, sheds, or packages landed from 
vessels, and instantly destroy it. To aid them in identifying 
the beetle a lithographed sketch and description of it have 
been issued. 


— — THE PROPAGATION oF HyYAcINTHS FROM LEAVES hag 
been lately referred to by Mr. Barleben, gardener to the Berlin 
University. Mr. Barleben’s plan is to take off the leaves when 
in full vigour, cutting them off as close to the bulb as possible, 
and insert in a saucer of leaf soil and sand, placing in a frame 
or greenhouse, and in eight or nine weeks bulbs will form at 
the base of the leaves. Many years ago an English gardener 
increased new and rare Hyacinths in a similar manner, but 
found it necessary to secure a portion of the scaly bulb with 
the base of each leaf. 


—— Mk. McLeop, who was lately gardener to the Marquis 

of Lothian at Newbattle Abbey, has been appointed Super- 
intendent of Public Parks and Gardens of Edinburgh, and we 
are informed also that Mr. Graham has been appointed Super- 
intendent of the gardens at Hampton Court. The experience 
and ability of these gardeners are suflicient to ensure the suc- 
cessful management of the important gardens placed in their 
keeping. 
Mr. Mowsray, gardener to the Harl of Leven and 
Melville, writing to us from Fulmer, near Slough, on EARLY 
VEGETATION, states—‘‘ Should the weather continue open and 
mild I shall have several Peach trees in bloom shortly; the 
buds are ready for opening now, and are as forward as they 
ought to be in February. The Cherries are equally as forward. 
It was the mild warm weather in September that swelled the 
buds, and they received no check in October. I think we have 
scarcely ever had a milder autumn than this—in fact, I do not 
remember ever seeing the fruit trees as forward as they are 
about here at this period of the year. The agricultural crops 
of this district are also in active growth. Several pieces of 
winter Oats nearly cover the ground.” 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WHEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Tue weather is so very wet that but little can be done on the 
ground. Such operations as digging, ridging, and even trench- 
ing cannot be performed with any degree of comfort to the 
men employed or benefit to the ground. In such weather 
Onions stored in lofts, or roots and Potatoes stored in sand 
in back sheds, can be overhauled and all decaying bulbs or 
tubers be removed to prevent the spread of decay. It is not 
possible to wheel barrowloads of manure in such weather with- 
out making much extra work by cutting up the ground. Should 
frosty weather set in advantage may be taken of it to wheel 
manure on tothe quarters. A not uncommon way with some 
gardeners is to leave it lying on the ground in barrowloads. 
This is probably the worst way in which to treat manure in- 
tended for the garden. It is preferable to spread it out evenly 
over the ground, or better still, to make a large heap by putting 
together as much as will manure the quarter, and throw a little 
soil over it. 

Should frost set in tender vegetables will suffer, owing to so 
much wet, and the weather being so mild has caused them to 
make much growth, which further makes them more than 
usually tender. Celery and Cardoons should be protected with 
straw—long littery stable manure is sometimes used. It is 
thrown loosely over the sides of the trenches, and some of it 
over the leaves. A much better plan is to use clean straw of 
any sort; let the top end of the straw be placed upright against 
the sides of the Celery trenches, and so that it meets over the 
tops of the plants. Very little straw is necessary, as if there is 
too much the air will not circulate freely amongst the plants. 
The straw is easily kept inits place by stretching a cord along 
the trench near the top, and affixing the cord to stout pegs 
inserted in the ground at intervals along the rows. A little 
soil may be thrown on the lower end of the straw. 

Lettuce plants in frames require frequent attention in order 
to remove any decaying leaves. In wet weather the lights re- 
quire to be tilted. both back and front, so that a constant circu- 
lation of air may benefit the plants. Cauliflower plants require 
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similar attention, and when frosts set in the ground around 
hand-lights should be covered with manure. It is not necessary 
to throw any protecting material over the glass. 


VINERIES. 

Except Lady Downe’s, Grapes generally are not keeping well, 
owing to the damp atmosphere, although with us Royal Vine- 
yard and Paul’s Waltham Cross have kept hitherto, and suffered 
but littlefrom damp. We have not yet had fruit upon Pearson’s 
Golden Queen, and cannot say from experience how that sort 
will keep. Itissaid to bea good setter, and is also recommended 
as a good late Grape. Royal Vineyard and Waltham Cross are 
both of them rather shy setters at Loxford. We keep up the 
temperature to 70° when the fruit is setting, and nearly all 
sorts of Grapes that are usually grown set well in this tempera- 
ture. There is no difficulty with Royal Vineyard if a small 
globule of moisture which gathers on the stigmais dispersed, 
and this is done by drawing the hand gently down the bunch 
when it is in flower. 

The importance of removing decaying leaves and berries has 
been frequently urged, and it is dangerous to allow the tempe- 
rature to fall much below 40° at night. Ventilate as much as 
possible, except in wet, thick, or foggy weather. A draught of 
air through the house at such times carries destruction to the 
berries. 

Forcing should be carried on steadily. Until the buds start 
we do not care to have the night temperature much over 50° 
until a few small leaves are formed. After that the night tem- 
perature may be gradually raised to 60°, and in a week or two 
more to 65°, and in the case of a house devoted to early Muscats 
to 70°. We keep up a good supply of atmospheric moisture, but 
do not syringe after the leaves are formed. Vines in pots that 
have been started in November for the earliest Grapes will now 
have started into growth, and as it was recommended to plunge 
the pots in bottom heat the roots will be making as much pro- 
gress as the canes are doing above ground, so that, if neces- 
sary, a higher temperature may be kept up in the earlier stages 
of srowth. Great care is necessary in order that the Vines may 
not suffer from want of water. 

ORCHARD HOUSE. 

The fruiting trees aro still out of doors in the plunging mate- 
rial. Soaked they must be at the roots with wet, but we have 
not observed that injury by this cause hasbeen done in previous 
seasons. When sharp frost sets in, if the trees are not removed 
to the house by that time, some dry cocoa-nut fibre refuse placed 
over the leaves in which the pots are plunged will keep the frost 
from the roots, and this is necessary, as they make considerable 
growth during the winter months, and it is not well to check 
this growth. 

Young trees ought now to be potted to form fruiting trees for 
next season. This may be done by purchasing ‘“‘ maiden”’ trees 
—that is, those which have made but one year’s growth from 
the bud. They may be purchased in any large nursery at a 
cheap rate, and if well treated make good fruiting trees for next 
year. Some of the large trade firms grow trees in pots, and 
those who intend ‘‘taking to” orchard-house trees in pots and 
who do not care for the trouble of managing one-year-old trees 
for a season, would do well to purchase such trees ready trained 
for fruiting. A season is gained by doing so, and the trade can 
do the work far better and cheaper than any gardener or amateur 
can. Strawberry plants have been removed to the shelves near 
the glass, and when the Chrysanthemum plants are removed no 
time will be lost in taking in the trees. 


PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

Although at this season of the year nearly all the objects in 
these structures are passing through their resting period, still 
the temperature of the house in many instances must not be 
allowed to fall below a certain standard, else heat-loving plants 
suffer. In the Pine house where are several different species 
and varieties of Ixora, itis found that the plants will not pass 
safely through the winter months in an average night tempera- 
ture of 60°. I. Williamsii was the first to show signs of distress 
by some of the leaves falling off, and others showed blotches of 
decay, but on the plants being removed to a house with 5° more 
heat a change for the better was speedily apparent. I. javanica, 
I. Colei and others do not show any signs of distress as yet, but 
it is evidont that all this class of plants including Dipladenias 
ought to be wintered in a house where the temperature does not 
fall below 65°. Other pl-nts usually grown in the stove do 
better with 55°, or from th t to 60°. However, by far the largest 
number of our readers have only one, or at most two houses for 
the different classes of plants; when this is the case much can 
be done by placing the heat-loving plants at the warmest end 
of the house, and those that require cooler treatment in the 
position most suitable for them. Any observant gardener will 
bear us out in saying that a plant will do exceedingly well in a 
certain position. Remove it from that place to another in the 
same house and it refuses to thrive ; take it back to its old posi- 
tion and an improved condition is evident. 

Avery good form for a house intended for a miscellaneous 
collection of stove plants is a span-roof, wide enough to admit of 


a centre pit for fermenting material, and a slate platform round 
the sides and ends about 2 feet wide. The centre of the house 
will be a few degrees warmer than the outside, and if the pit is 
filled with tan or oak leaves a genial lasting heat will be obtained, 
and if it does not rise above 85° or 90° the pots may be plunged 
to within a few inches of the rim. Under such circumstances 
the plants would not suffer ina slightly lower temperature than 
would otherwise be required. Then another class of plants 
should be arranged on the side platforms, beginning with those 
requiring most heat at the warmest end. In our stove, 28 feet 
by 20, there is a difference of 5° between the temperature at 
the end nearest the boiler and that furthest removed from it. 

Orchids require considerable attention during the winter 
months. Very little water is necessary at the roots, but the 
drying-off system may be carried too far even at the dullest 
period of the year. Cattleya Warnerii is just now starting into 
growth, but it is not necessary on that account to do more than 
keep the compost moist. If the plants are potted in turfy peat 
and sphagnum allow it to become quite dry before watering ; 
although the pseudo-bulbs are being formed for next season, the 
roots willnot be in an active state until midsummer. The same 
may be said of Lelia purpurata ; the growths are further advanced 
than those of Cattleyas, but the roots are not yet productive. All 
other Cattleyas and Leelias of the same class require similar treat- 
ment. Those on blocks and brackets will require more water 
according as the roots have less or more material around them. 
Odontoglossums in the cool house require a considerable supply 
of water, as many of them, such as O. crispum, O. triumphans, 
O. odoratum, O. cirrhosum, and others of this section, are just 
making their growth. They donot require a high temperature ; 
from 45° to 50° is quite sufficient; but the glass ought to be 
washed quite clean, and must not be allowed to become obscured, 
After a day or two of our thick London fogs the glass outside 
may be washed with a syringe or garden engine. Some of the 
Masdevallias are also making their young growths, and the 
plants require very similar treatment to that of Odontoglossums. 
Tf any slugs are in the house they must be searched for after it 
is dark at night; one of them may destroy at one meal a’ plant 
worth many pounds. There had been no trace of slugs in 
our cool house for months until one night a strong growth of 
Masdevallia Veitchii was observed to be eaten off. The in- 
truder was caught next night as soon asit wasdark. Had no 
search been made for an hour or two perhaps another growth 
would have been destroyed. Slugs are also very fond of eating 
through the stems of Odontoglossums just coming out of their 
sheaths. The paths and stages of Orchid houses ought to be 
damped over at least once every day.—J. Dovuauas. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SEoRETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. March 21st and 22nd, 1877. Messrs. J. H. French, 
Benwell House, and J. Taylor, Rye Hill, Hon. Sees. 

LrEEDs (Spring Show). April 2nd and 8rd. Mr. A. Walker, Neville St., 
School Close, Leeds, Hon. Sec. 

WIisBECH. June 28th. Mr. Charles Parker, Hon. Sec. 

TONBRIDGE. July 18th. Mr. W. Blair, Sec. 

IsLE oF THANET. August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, Hon. Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Booxs (B.).—The “ Garden Manual,” price 1s. 6d., can be had free by post 
from our office. 
Funat (C. B. P.).—The specimens were smashed by the post-office punches. 


Carpet BEDDING Puants (G. B. T.).—After the reservation you have 
made we cannot think of more than three which you may raise from seed— 
namely, Oxalis tropxoloides, Cerastium tomentosum, and Mesembryanthemum 
cordifolium yvariegatum. 

Curmtan Beet (Beetroot).—It will throw up flower stems next spring, but 
the roots should be at once transplanted to their seeding quarters—not taken 
up and stored until spring. 

TaRRING TREE Trunks (Royal Oak).—The gas tar will not do the trees 
any good, but it may save them from being denuded of the bark by hares, 
rabbits, or horses, if the latter have access to the trees. We have not 
noticed any great injury result to the trees from coating them with gas tar, 
but we do not advise the use of tar except as a preventive of hares, &c. 

TEMPERATURE FOR ORCHIDS (Rws).—Celogyne cristata should now be 
kept dry, and in a socl stove or warm greenhouse. It is one of the cool 
Orchids, being from Nepal; it would succeed probably in a not very airy green- 
house. Dendrobium formosum does not need a higher temperature in winter 
than an intermediate one—i.e., a cool stove or warm greenhouse. Poinset- 
tias require a temperature in winter of 55° to 60° at night, and 60° to 65° by 
day, with a rise to 75° from sun. 

HorHovuse ARRANGEMENTS (Rosa).—Your term “hothouse” is very indefi- 
nite. If you mean a stove, which isa common acceptation of the term hot- 
house, you will require four 4-inch hot-water pipes—two flows, with their 
returns along three sides of the house, or better still all round, excepting of 
course the doorway. We should haye shelving along two sides and one end 
of the house, omitting the doorway—3 feet wide, and beneath this shelving 
place the hot-water pipes. At the other end of the house we should arrange 
a rockery for Ferns, with a base of about 8 feet; a walk all round the 
house (3feet) will give you a central bed of some 9 feet in width, The path- 
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way would of course need to be carried across the end. next the rockwork, and 
beneath this the hot water could be taken in an open fiue covered with iron 
grating forming part of the pathway. You could arrange for a “sloping 
bank” of rockwork all around the house for Ferns, aud take the hot-water 


Pipes in en open flue with ornamental grating over forming part of the path,” 


and dispose of the centre a3 a bed or stage for plants, whica snould be formed 
of stone or slate. 


ORCHIDS FOR NOVEMBER AND DEcemBER (J. S. W.).—Calanthe vestita 
vars., Zygopetalum Mackayi, Odontoglossum Alexandr, O. grande, O. Insleayi 
leopardinum, Dendrobium nobile, D. Wardianum, D. chrysanthum, Lelia 
anceps, Lycaste Skinneri, Cypripedium niveum, and C. insigne, Nearly all 
Orchids will, whilst in flower, endure the atmosphere of a conservatory kept at 
about 50°. 


GARDENIA FLORIDA Dyine (An Apprentice Gardener).—We should at- 
tribute the death of the plant to having had all the ‘soil removed, and the 
consequent loss of fibrous roots. The daily syringings were not likely to 
mend matters in such a case, 28 the fresh soil would bs made too wet. 


PROPAGATING EPACRISES, HEATHS, AND CAMELLIAS (W. P.).—Epacrises and 
Ericas are propagated by cuttings of about 1} to 2inchesin length. ‘he tips 
of the shoots when of that length are inserted in pots half filled with drainage, 
some rough peat placed over it, the pot filled to within half an inch of the 
rim with fine sandy peat, and the remainder with silver sand pressed firmly; 
water thoroughly, and a few hours afterwards put in the cuttings, and cover 
them with a bell-glass, placing in a cold pit or frame, shading from sun. 
Camellias are increased by grafting upon stock of the single kind, Cuttings 
for stocks require to be of the ripe wood, inserted firmly in sand, kept ina 
close frame for ® month or six weeks, and then placed in a gentle bottom 
heat. The plants you name can be bought from the trade growers more 
cheaply than they can be propagated in private gardens. 


Reporrine CaMELLias (J. H.).—The potting should not be done until the 
flowering is very nemrly over. We do not pot ours until the buds are set, 
generally in August up to early September. 


Drac®na FLOWERING (G. S.).—Keep the plant in the same temperature, 
and when it flowers keep the atmosphere dry, and fertilise the flowers. The 
Fern No. 4 is Cheilanthes lendigera, and No. 6 appears to be Adiantum «on- 
cinnum latum. 


PeEtaLs FaLLiIne orF Cur FLowers (A Constant Reader).—Dzop into the 
flower, so as to run down to the bases of the petals, very thick gum water. 


APPLES (Senex Coryius).—We have no doubt that the names you haye 
attached are correct; but they are local names, and the varieties are not 
known out of the cider districts. 


APPLE AND PEAR Sprays (L. J. K.).—They are all attacked by canker. 
The roots have descended too deep in a clayey soil. The trees should be 
lifted, and the roots kept near the surface. 


Raisina FLowER Beps (Alpha).—Taking up flowers for your purpose at 
this season will not injure them. Cocoa-nut fibre refuse is not a guod 
manure, and covering the plants with it 2 inches thick would probably injure 
some of them. 


Maxine an Asparagus BED (A. C.).—This is best done at the end of 
March or early in April, being the best time also for planting. If the ground 
is common loam and well drained, or having a subsoil of gravel or chalk, 
nothing more is needed than to trench the space intended for the bed, and to 
mix with the soil as much rich thoroughly decayed dung as can be worked- 
in. Haye only two rows of plants in each bed, as this enables them to be 
cultivated and cut from easily. Set the rows out 2 feet apart, stretching the 
line, and drawing with a hoe a drill on each side of it sufficiently deep for the 
roots to be extended on each side of the little ridge which is thus left between 
the two drills, and on which ridge the plants are placed. Their roots being 
equally divided on each side, nothing more is required than filling up the 
drills with a hoe or rake. The plants should be chosen when they have 
started into growth 2 or 8 inches; they should be forked out carefully, and 
their roots not allowed to get dry after being taken up. No heads should be 
cut the first year after planting, and very few the second. e 


PEARS FOR WaLis (F. I.).—West aspect—Marie Louise, Van Mons Leon 
Leclerc, Beurié Diels Tast aspect—Beurré Bose, Winter Nelis, and Glou 
Morgeau. Tea Roses will do well on a low wall with west aspect. 


CovERING VINE BorpER (J. Thomas).—In wet districts and in wet 
Seasons it is as well to place boards over the Vine border to throw off super- 
fluous wet, but the covermg must be watertight, and some arrangement mast 
be made to drain away the water falling from the boards, else it will only be 
carrying water from one part of the border to run it on to the other. 


MANAGEMENT OF PEAcH TREES (Young Beginner).—lIf you want to gather 
Peaches in April or May, the house must be started at once (see last number, 
page 495). You will not be successful with greenhouse plants in the same 
house. The Chrysanthemums may be placed in a cold frame, or failing that 
in a sheltered place out of doors. 


TANK For Botrom Heat (Staines).—Two 4-inch pipes will be sufficient. 
Plunge the Pines in tan. 


SranpDarD CHRYSANTHEMUMS (B. E.).—Insert the cuttings now or early in 
February in a little bottom heat. Grow the plants on without any check, and 
Stop them at the required height. The succeeding growths must be trained 
into shape by fixing aring of iron wire the height of the plant and about 
2 feet in diameter. Cultural directions are given in the present number. 


Lapy Downe’s Grapes CrackeD (ZL. D.).—What you say in your com- 
munication is very feasible; but you also say that they began cracking imme- 
diately after heavy rain, therefore there can be no reason to doubt but that 
the wet border is the cause, and the wet close atmosphere would also aid in 
the destruction of your crop. 


VINES FOR LATE VinERyY (Idem).—Lady Downe’s, Gros Colman, Alicante, 
and Pearson’s Golden Queen. ‘Lhe two best Peaches for your purpose are 
Early York and Royal George. 


PoratoES FOR EXHIBITION (J. R.).—Omit King of Potatoes and Mel- 
bourne Hero, and substitute them with Lapstone. In the class for rounds 
replace Karly Handsworth and King of the Earlies with Schoolmaster, a 
splendid sort sent out by Mr. C. Turner of Slough. The true Early Hands- 
worth is ove of the earliest, if not the earliest round Potato; but thisis a 
different variety from many of the dishes exhibited at the Alexandra Palace 
under that name, 


PROPAGATION OF PHILODENDRON (One in a Fiw).—This plant may be 
readily propagated by division of the roots, or by cuttiags of short young 


growths. The cuttings should be inserted in sand ina pot and placed under 
a bell-glass. It is a stove plant. 

AMERICAN BLACKBERRIES (Inqwirer)—The Lawton Blackberry can be 
bought of the raiser, Mr. William Gawton, New Rochelle, New York, U.8.A.; 
or from Messrs. Eilwanger & Barry, whose advertisement appears in the 
Journal.—H. S.J. It cau also be purchased at Messrs. Veitch & Sons’ nur- 
series, Coombe Wood. 


STONE-COLOURED Parnr (C. Alley).—Mix stiff ground white lead with a 
little spirit of turpentine inte asmooth cream, adding linseed oil and more 
turpentine until of the desired thickness; then thoroughly mix with it alittle 
powdered burnt umber to impart the stone tint. 


Fever Puanr (J. R.).—This is one of the popular names of EHucalyptus- 
globulus. 


Rose Bup (An Interested Reader).—No one could tell the name from the 
specimen sent. 


CucuMBERS FoR FRAME CULTURE (Z. B.).—Munroe’s Duke of Edinburgh 
is @ very tree-bearing and fine-flavoured kind. Master’s Prolific is also first- 
rate; both haye fruit about a foot in length; and for size Tender and True 
is very good. Telegraph is also very desirable, but for general frame culture 
and everyday use we prefer the first-named variety. We should not sow 
until the early part of February. 


DESTROYING WEEDS ON GRAVEL WALK (G. Foster).—Dissolve 11b. of 
powdered arsenic in three gallons of cold water, stirring until it boils, then 
add seven gallons of cold water and 2lbs. of crushed soda. Stir the whole 
well whilst boiling, and with a rose watering-pot apply to the walks in dry 
weather from March to May. An inclining board should be placed so as to 
keep the hot liquid from the grass or Box edgings. The quantity named is 
sufficient for 25 square yards. Carbolic acid has been recommended to our 
correspondent for the purpose. We should be obliged by particulars as te 
the quantity and mode of application. 


Pompon CHRYSANTHEMUMS (P. P.).— Perhaps the best white, dark, and 
yellow rather late varieties are Mdlle. Marthe, Bob, and Golden Circle. 


Names oF Fruits (G. Stone).—The Pears are—105, Verulam ; 172, Beurré 
Clairgeau; 68, Duchesse d’Angouléme; 150, Catillac; 170, Vicar of Winkfield; 
97, Susette de Bavay. (James Lessels).—Pears—l, Glou Morgeau; 2, Colmar; 
8, Catillac. Apples.—l, Autumn Pearmain; 2, Braddick’s Nonpareil; 3.. 
Sturmer Pippin. (C. B.).—It is possible the Apple is a seedling, but it is not 
one which is possessed of merit superior to many others in cultivation. 


Names oF Prants (W. P.).—1, Selaginella denticulata; 2, Sedum acre 
(Z. B. B.).—Begonia Weltoniensis. It is very pretty from its foliage and 
flowers at this season in a warm greenhouse or cool stove. It belongs to 
the natural order Bignoniacer, and Class 31, Monecia; 9, Polyandria, Linn. 
(4 Young Gardener)—We cannot name plants either from leaves only, or 
that are florists’ varieties. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONICLE. 


CAN A POULTRY FARM PAY? 


I must apologise to Miss Weston for not having answered her 
letter of November 23rd before this, but my time of late has 
been so much occupied. - Even now 1 can only write very briefy, 
but will do s0 more at length in a week or two. 

In the first place, what I wanted to elicit was the opinions and 
advice of others, and I am delighted to find the matter taken up 
by Miss Weston ; and only hope that Mr. Bailey, Mr. P. Wragge, 
and other large breeders will come to the front and aid in the 
work. Ican assure Miss Weston that, so far from wishing to 
take her letter in bad part, I am only too glad to find that others 
are interested in such a work as I propose. 

I would particularly ask Miss Weston to read again the last 
three lines of my letter in your impression of November 9th— 
“Many of these supposed items may not turn out facts; but I 
think enough has been shown to infer that there is fair ground 
to expect with due care and supervision there should bea fair 

rofit.” 

% Now a few words as to the figures. I must make a few cor- 
rections. On making inquiry as to land I find I can get land. 
very suitable at 10s. per acre: Thus it stood before: Thirty 
acres at 30s. per annum per acre, £45. Now it stands: Thirty 
acres at 10s. ditto, £15. Again as to markets. Inquiries pre- 
liminary to arranging contracts show that I can throughout the 
year obtain from 8s. to 9s. per 120 eggs. The prices of fowls, 
chickens, &c., would be slightly in advance of that stated. As 
to hatching, I do not expect fifty hens to do all the hatching. 
The fifty hens are to be kept chiefly on that account; but as I 
expect them to lay some eggs as well, so do I expect my other 
two hundred hens to do some hatching as well as lay eggs. Be- 
sides this, I can hire temporarily sitting hens when required. 

Now as to Brahmas and Houdans, which are the breeds I have 
kept and now intend to use (I have given up Redcaps), I found 
for many years that I had over five thu wsand eggs from about 
forty hens and pullets.. During that time I entered every day 
the number of eggs received during each year, and weight and* 
number of birds killed during the same period. I cannot just at 
present obtain this book to give extracts, but will do so when 
Ican. As to breeding, one of my axioms is that you cannot 
expect more than eight birds out of a sitting of twelve eges. 

After consulting markets, train arrangements, vc, I find some 
figures to alter. Some I have mentioned, others I hope to doin 
a week orso. Finally I may say that I never expected to see & 
balance in favour of the undertaking such as may casually be 
deduced from the figures. Ipurposely omitted to draw a balance 
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of profit and loss, and ended my letter with the words quoted 
above.—G. R. Harrrorr, Killmore. 


LEEDS SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue seventeenth annual Show of the Leeds Smithfield Ex- 
hibition was held on the 5th, 6th, and 7th inst. The entries 
numbered about 830. The show room was crowded every 
evening, and the receipts were larger than in any previous 
year. 

In poultry Game headed the list, and as usual these were very 
good, a capital pen of Brown Reds carrying off the cup. The 
ook in this pen hada very well-laced breast, as also had the first 
in chickens; but as a rule the breasts were defective in that 
respect. Black Reds were good in colour and style, but some 
were not good in carriage of tail. Duckwings were good in both 
classes, as also the Piles; the latter, however, were somewhat 
scanty in feather. In the following classes the birds were in 
pens of cock and two hens, and the consequence was that in 
some of the classes the entries were not numerous, this applying 
mostly to the large varieties, in which section the cup was 
carried off by a pen of Dark Brahmas, and the cup in the next 
section by Silver Polish. Spanish had but ten entries in the 
two classes, but these were well placed and the winners good. 
In Houdans we observed the butterfly comb, which we look 
upon as the leading characteristic of the breed, was made of 
only secondary consideration, size with any style of comb being 
the leading feature. We think it a pity to lose this grand 
point of the breed. Hamburghs were more numerous than some 
of the above-named breeds, and the quality was very good in 
some cases, especially the Silver varieties; the cup for the best 
pen going to a very well-matched set of Silver-spangled chickens. 
In one pen we observed a needle projecting from the under side 


of the spike of the cock’s comb (Walker & Bentley of Holmfirth), | 
and of course disqualification followed. Bantams were numerous | 


and the quality good. In some cases we found pullets shown as 
hens, but not s0 in Duckwings, which we consider were honestly 
shown. In Black Bantams the style and carriage of tail were 
good, but rather short of feathers. 
too high to look well. 

Pigeons were in pairs, and this being rather unusual the 
entries were not as large as would have been the case if shown 
singly. In some cases the awards were ruled by the matching, 
one good bird_being spoiled by a bad one, throwing the pen out, 
as in the case of the Carriers; the hen was a gem, but the cock 
bad in eye, the chance of the cup was thrown away, the cup in 
this case going to a grand pair of Yellow Dragoons, which for 
colour and matching could not be surpassed. Pouters were 
good, but the pens were toosmall; whenremoved to larger pens 
while they were judged the birds had quite a different appear- 
ance. First were Blues, the cock superior, but hen some- 
what backward. Second Blacks, a well-matched pair, both good 
in length of limb. Carriers not good. First Duns and second 
Blacks. Tumblers, first a well-matched pair of Almonds, se- 
cond and third also good Almonds. lLong-faces, first Black 
Balds, second Yellow Muffs. The Mottles not good. Owls were 
2 fair lot. First Blue English, and second White Foreign. 
Pen 690 (Silvers) were a good well-matched pair. Jacobins were 
a capital class, there being little to choose between the first and 
second-prize winners, both Reds, the first rather short in face. 
Pen 699 (Blacks) contained an excellent bird. Turbits were 
rather irregular. First Blues and second Reds. Fantails a good 
class, but the pens far too small to show them. Barbs poor, ex- 
cept the winners. First Reds and second Blacks. In Nuns 
there were no good pairs with the exception of the winners, but 
one pen contained a grand hen. Dragoons, first and cup for the 
best pen in the Show, Yellows. Second Silvers with black bara. 
One pen of Blues were good, except that they were too soft and 
fleshy in eye. Antwerps, Long-faced, first Red-chequers and 
second Duns, no others coming near these in quality. Short- 
faced were a large class. First Silver Duns and second Red- 
chequers. Pen 757 contained a hen quite equal to the first 
winners, but the cock was not good. Magpies a very good class. 
Hirst Reds and second Yellows. Swallows poor, except the 
winners. In the Variety class first were Pigmy Pouters, second 
plain Ice Pigeons. This was a very good class. In the Selling 
class first were Blue Pouters and second Red Turbits. 

Rabbits were a grand collection—the best, in fact, that has 
ever been seen at Leeds, the entries being about 130, the medal 
going to a Silver-fawn Dutch, one of the most evenly marked 
Rabbits we have seén for a long time. In Lops, which was a 
class that measured well, were—first a Sooty-fawn of grand 
style and Carriage, 22% by 48. A Fawn-and-white doe, 22 by i 
was second; this was quite young and very promising. Pen 
438, a Fawn-and-white, 224 by 43, was thrown out, its legs 
being crooked. Silver-Greys a good class, very even in body, 
but the silvering not quite perfect. Himalayans a good class, 
the first very dark in points, the second being much inferior. 
Angoras a capital lot. First a very fine-woolled specimen and 
good in size. Second very long in wool. Many others were 


The Bantams were placed | 


also very good. In Dutch there were about five that were 
nearly perfect, but all the rest were more or less indifferent. It 
is seldom sucha class of Belgian Hares is seen by the fact that 
the grand doe usually shown by Mr. Robinson was only highly 
commended. The two winners were almost equal, the first 
only beating in pencilling or ticking. In the Variety class 
Silver-creams won. The first in the Selling class was a Silver- 
Grey with a slight tendency to be mealy, but very even; and 
second a Grey-and-white Lop doe, 21? by 4%. The class was 
large, and many others were noticed. 


POULTRY. — GameE.—Cock.—1, R. Garnett. 2, E. Lund. 8, BE. Aykroyd. 
Cockerel.—1, R. Garnett. 2, Ambler & Hartley. 8,T. Dyson. Pullets.—1, T. 
Mason. 2, E. Cameron. 38, H. Leighton. Black-breasted Red.—1, W. H. 
Adams. 2,W.J. Mason. 8,T. Mason. Chickens.—1,E. Lund. z, M. Jowett. 
8, W. Spencer. Brown-breasted and other Reds, except Black.—l, ©. Aykroyd. 
2, W. H. Adams. 8, Johnson & Thornton. Ohickens.—1, J. Robinson. 2,T. 
Mason. 8, W.H.Adams. Duckwings.—1,T.Mason. 2,J.4. & H. A. Staveley. 
3, W. J. Mason. Chickens —1,T. Dyson. 2, H. Feast. 8,H.C.Mason. Any 
other variety. —1, J. C. Dixon. 2, H. C. Mason. 8, R. Walker. Chickens.— 


1,E.Lund. 2,J.Lund. 3,R Walker. Dorxryes.—l, J. Copple. 2, J. Walker. 
8, T. Briden. CocHIns.— 


8, H.Beldon. Chickens.—1, J. Walker. 2, J. Stott. 
1, W. Mitchell. 2, T. Aspden. 8, J. North. Chickens—l, T. Aspden. 2, H. 
Dean. 8, W. Mitchell. Braumas.—l, E. Pritchard. 2,R. Hargreaves. 3,M. 


8, W. Scholefield. SPanisH.— 
Chickens.—1, J. Thresh. 2, J. 
2, S. W. Thomas. 


Chickens —1, H. Wilkinson. 2. M. Hall. 


Hall. 
2. H. Beldon, 8, J. Powell. 


1, R. Newbitt. 


Powell. 8, H. Wilkinson. Hovupans.—l and 8, M. Hall. 

Chickens —1, M. Hall. 2, S. W. Thomas. 3,J.E. Pilgrim. CREVE-C@uR8.— 

1, W. Cutlack, jun. 2, L. Garnett. 8. W. Hartley. Ponanps.—l, H Belen, 
Je 


2,A.& W.H. Silvester. Chickens.—l1,H.Beldon. 2, A. & W.H. Silvester. 
Stephenson. HamBurGHs ld or Silver-spangled.—1, H. Robinson. 2, BH. 
Beldon. 8, T. Dean. Gold-spangled.—Chickens —1. H. Beldon. 2, G. & J. 
Duckworth. 38. J. Roberts. Silver-spangled.— Chickens.—1, H. Pickles. 2, 
Ashton & Booth. 2, I. Davies. Gold and Silver-pencilled.—l, H. Beldon. 2, 
T. P. Carver. 8, H. Pickles. Gold-pencilled.—Chickens—l, H. Pickles. 2, H. 
Beldon. 8, J. Rawnsley. Silver-pencilled.—Chickens.—1, J. Rawnsley. 2, H. 
Digby. 8,H.Beldon. Black —1l, H. Beldon. 2, Popplewell Brothers. Chickens, 
—l, Stott & Booth. 2, H. Robinson. 3, H. Beldon. SeELuine Cuass.—l, T. 
Aspden. 2, Moore & Cartwright. 8, J. Powell. Banrams.—Game.—Cock, 
1,G. Noble. 2, W. Baskerville. 8,R.Newbitt. Red Game —1, G. Noble. 
Stee). 8, E. Jennings. Chickens.—1, G. Hall 2, . Walton. 3, H. 
Duckwing Game.—l, W. Baskerville. %,J.&D. Moody. 8, G. Hall. Chick 

—1,R.Newbitt. 2.G. Hall. 8, F. Steel. Black.—l, H. Beldon. 2, E. Walton. 
8,R.H. Ashton. White -1.H. Beldon. 2,E. Walton. Gold or Silver Sebright. 
—land8,J.W. Lloyd. 2,1. P. Carver. Any other variety.—l and 2, F. Steel. 
8,J. Blamires. Tuxkeys.—l,J. Walker. 2,G.Mangles. 8,S.A. Kirk. GeEsz. 
—1, R. Garbutt. 2, J. F. Crowther 8, J. Walker. Ducks.—Aylesbury.—l, J. 
Walker. 2.J. Newton. 8,J.M. Sagar-Musgrave. Rouen—l,J. Walker. 2, J. 


Newton. 8,G.Mangles. Any other variety—1, J. Walker. 2and8,A.& 
8, BE. Shaw. 


Silvester. Selling Cla 1, W. Scholefield. 2, G. Fentriss. 
PIGEONS. —Pourrrs.—l, J. E. Crofts. 2. E. Horner. Carriers.—l, J. 
Walker. 2, H. Yardley. Tomsrers.—Short-faced.—l, H. Yardley. 2, W. 


Harvey. Any other variety.—l. W. Lund. 2.8. White. Owcs —1, W. Binns, 
2,T. Wilson. Jacoprns.—l, E. Horner. 2,J. Thompson. TrumpereRs.—l, W. 
Harvey. 2,J. E. Crofts. Tursrrs.—l, Woods. 2,@. Horner, FanraiLs.— 
1, E. Horner. 2, H. Yardley. Barss.—l,J. Walker. 2, E. Mawson. Nuns.— 
1 and 2, E. Horner. DraGoons.—l, R. Woods. 2, W. Smith. ANTWEEPS.— 
Long-faced.—l, W. Ellis. 2. BE. Lund. short-Saced—1, E. Mawson. 2, J. 
Kendrick. Macpizs.—l, E. Horner. 2. R. Ord. Swatitows.—l, E. Horner. 
2, H. Draycott. ArcHancets —l, H. Yardley. 2, E. Horner. ANY OTHER 
Varrety.—l, A. & W.H. Silvester. 2, W.S. Dawson. SELLING CLAss.—l, J. H. 
Crofts. 2.L.E. Hainsworth. 

RABBITS.—Uop-EaRED.—l, ©. E. Thompson. 2, T. Myton. Sitver-GREY.— 
1, T. & E. J. Fell. 2, E. Pepper. Himatayan.—l, J. Greenwood. 2, S. Bail. 
ANGoRA.—1, R. @. Swaine. 2, H. C. Holloway. Duron.—1, Miss E. Tateson. 
2, W. Milnes. Benoran Hare.—l. J. H. Roberts. 2,J.E.Pilgrim. Any oTHER 
Varrety.—l, E. Pepper, 2, H. E. Gilby. SELLING Cuass.—l, H. E. Gilbert. 


2, H. Myton. 

Jupces.—Poultry, Game, and the large varieties: Mr. R. 
Teebay. Hamburghs and Bantams: Mr. A. Fielding. Pigeons 
and Rabbits: Mr. E. Hutton. 


CANTERBURY SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Over nine hundred pens were exhibited, of which number 
five hundred were poultry, and among them birds of rare ex- 
cellence that have been to the front at the Crystal Palace. The 
cup Dorkings were worthy of the county, and we have rarely 
seen so many good birds brought together. Cochins were good 
for a north of England show, Mrs. Christy taking first honours 
with a fine pair. Brahmas were good, especially the Lights, and 
they mustered forty-six pens. To Miss E. Shuter was awarded 
the jardiniers for a good pair of Darks. Light pullets had a 
cup to themselves, which was won by a good pair. Game werea 
good lot, the cup going to Mr. Foster for pen 149, but we did not 
like the hen. Pen 168 contained some very good Duckwings, 
which took the first, and a good pair of Piles had the second 
prize. Hamburghs mustered nineteen pens; as a class we did 
not consider them good. The majolica vase was awarded to 
very good pair of Silver-spangles, which were quickly sold at 
the catalogue price. The Hamburghs were notin a good light, 
and we consider not well judged. Houwdans were not very 
numerous, but particularly good. We missed the cordial shake 
of the hand of our old departed friend Dring. Créves were a 
small class of only four entries; Spanish also a small class. 
Bantams were very numerous and a good class. Game, any 
other variety, the first-prize birds were good Piles. Black 
Bantams were very good. In Bantams, any other variety, the 
first were very good Silver Sebrights. In Any other variety of 
fowl La Fléche took first, Golden Polands second and third, and 
Sultans fourth. The were only seven entries and four prizes in 
this class. Ducks were a grand lot of birds, the cup being won 
with a first-class pair of Rouens. In Ducks, any other variety, 
first were Pekins, second Pintails, third Carolinas. Geese were 
not a good class. Jwrkeys were a grand show, second only to 


that at the Crystal Palace. 
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Pigeons mustered 197 pens of very excellent birds. We are 
sorry to hear Dr. Bowes lost a valuable biri, being either mis- 
placed or abstracted. He has advertised a reward for the valu- 
able White African hen Owl stolen from pen 603. We are 
authorised to state the bird is marked and can be identified. 
Antwerps seem the favourite breed in Kent, and were largely 
represented. Canaries were also both numerous and of unusual 
excellence. 

Mr. Ladd, the Hon. Secretary, exerted himself to the utmost, 
and nothing was wanting to make this, the first Kent County 
Canterbury Show, a great success. All missed and regretted 
the absence of Mr. Mount, who through ill-health has been 
obliged to resign those arduous duties which he as Secretary so 
well hitherto discharged. 


POULTRY.—Dorxines.—Coloured.—Cup. and 3, R. Cheesman. 2. E. Rice. 
Chickens.—1 and 2, 8. Cheesman. 8, EK. Rice. Silver-Grey.—l, Miss S. A. Hog- 
bin. 2,T. Wotton. 3, R. Cheesman. Ckickens.—Extra Cup, C. Ratclyffe. 2, 
Major W. Plummer. 8, F. Cheesman. vhc, T. Boulding, F. Cheesman. Any 
other variety.—1, R.A. Boissier. 2,Major W. Plummer. 3, C. J. Plumptre. 
SpanisH.—l, C. W. Hammond. 2and8,W.Hamilton. Cocuin-Caina.—Buf or 
Cinnamon.—Cup and 8. Mrs. A. Christy. 2,G. Dowker. Chickens —1 and 3, G. 
Dowker. 2, Mrs. A. Christy. Any other variety.—l, J. Barwick. 2, R. A. 
Boissier. 8, Col. R. P. Laurie. BrauMa Pootra.—Dark.—Jardiniers, Miss E. 
C.Shuter. 2,W.Jacob. 8, Capt. Rice. Chickens.—1, Miss E.C.Shuter. 2, J. 
A. Beames. 8,J. Findlay. Light.—1,G. Dowker. 2, Miss Hales. 3, Capt. W. 
Savile. Chickens.—l, Capt. W. Savile. 2, Capt. Lloyd. 3,G. Dowker. Light 
or Dark.—Pullets.—1 and Extra, E. Rice. 2, Miss Lloyd. 3, Capt. W. Savile 
vhe, W. Lister, G. Dowker, Miss Hales, J.A. Beames. Game.—Black-breasted 
or other Reds.—Cup and 3, W. Foster. 2, F. Warde. Chickens.—l and 2, F. 
Warde. 8, W. Foster. Any other variety.—l and 8, W. Foster. 2, — Fitz- 
Herbert. Chickens.—1, — Chittenden. 2,8. Rice. 8, F. Warde. Any variety. 
—Cock or Cockerel.—l, E. Rice. 2,F.Warde. 3,J.Dixon. Hampurcus.—Gold 
or River snanglad —Majolica Vase, J. K. Lawther. 2,T. Kennett. 3,P Han- 
son. Gold or Silver-pencilled—l, Mrs. Stockbridge. 2, R. White. 3,J. Fox. 
Hovpans.—l and 2, Mrs. Vallance. 3, F. Lake. Chickens.—1 and 8, Mrs. 
Vallance. 2, F. Lake. CrEvE-C@ours.—1l and 2, H. Stephens. 8, Mrs. A. 
Sharp. Bantams.—Game, Black-breasted or other Reds —Cup, W. White. 2,J. 
Bateman. 8, W.S. Marsh. Game. any other variety.—l, ¥. Warde. 2 and 4, 
W. S. Marsh. 8, W. White. Black or White, Clean-legged —Clock, L. G. 
Morrell. 2 and 4, W. White. 8, Mrs. Lambert. Any other variety.—l, H. 
Stephens. 2, W. White. 3, Lady Oxenden. 4, R. A. Boissier. ANY OTHER 
Variety.—1l, H. stephens. 2, Rev. C. Sheppard. 8, R. Cheesman 4,H. G. 
Howe. Ducrs.—Aylesbury.—l, Master J. Hort. 2,MissK. Pellatt. 3 and4, W. 
Jacob. Rowen.—Cup, M. Sandford. 2, W. F. Harvey. 8,J. K. Lawther. 4,C. 
S. Hardy. 5,H.H. Kingsnorth. Any other variety.—l, W. Jacob. 2, G. Dow- 
ker. 8,L.G. Morrell. Grese.—l, W. Gardner. 2, J. Crowhurst. 8, W. Mar- 
ohant. TurKEys.—Cup, W.F. Warde. 2, C.S. Hardy. 3, Rey. F. Scott. vhe, 
C. J. Plumptre. Poults—1l, G, Dowker. 2, C. J. Plumoptre. 3, &. Warde. 
PHEASANTS.—1, L. G. Morrell. 2, G. Hills. 8, J. Verrier. SELLING CLASSES.— 
Fowls.—1, G. Dowker. 2, Capt. W. Savile. 8.W.S.Marsh 4, R. A. Boissier. 
vhe, L. Collard, E. Harris, J. K. Lawtner. Fowls, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, and 
Pheasants.—Cock or Cockerel.—l, J. W. Watson. 2, T. W. &. Puttenson. 3, 
Capt W. Savile. 4, R. B. Curties. Hens or Pullets.—l, R. Cheesmaa. 2, Capt. 
W. Savile. 8, J. Chittenden. 4, R. Sheppard. vhec, Capt. Rice, P. Hanson. 
a P. Hanson. 2, Capt. W. savile. 3,J. Chittenden. vhc, W. G. 

oke. 

PIGEONS.—Carrirs.—l, H. Mitchell. 2,R. Fulton. 3,J.Chandler. Cock. 
—Cup and 2,R. Fulton. 8,3. Chandler. Hen—1l,J. Chandler. 2, R. Fultou. 
8, H. Stephens. PouTgers.—l and 2, R. Fulton. 8, D. Keall. Cock—l and 
8, R. Fulton. 2, Dr. Bowes. Hen.—1,R. Fulton. 2, Dr. Bowes. 3, C. F. Shoo- 
smith. DraGoons.—l, R. Fulton. 2and 8,J. Chandler. Cock or Hen.—1, J. 
Chandler. 2,E, Barrell. 3,R.Falton. Jacopins.—l, H. Stephens. 2and8, R. 
Fulton. TumpiEers.—Almond.—l and 2,R. Fulton. Any other variety.—l, R. 
Fulton. 2, H.C. Sutton. Torsrrs.—l and 3,C. F. Shoosmith. 2,1. Homes. 
Ow1s.—l, Dr. J. Bowes. 2,R. Fulton. 8, W. Mount. FanvTains.—l and 3, C. F. 
Shoosmith. 8,R. Fulton. ANTwEsps.—Homing, Long-faced.—l, W. S. Marsh. 
2,J. Francis. 8, W. J. Palmer. Homing. Short-faced.—l, F. Winser. 2, H. 
Kennett. 8, C. F. Shoosmith. Any oTHER VArrety.—l and 2, R. Fulton. 
Extra 2 and 3, M. H. W. Webb. Extra 8, H. H. Stephens. 4, M. Martin. 
SELLING Cuass.—l, M. Martin. 2,H. C. Sutton. $,Col. Hassard. 4, F. Hig- 
ham. vhe, E. Jones. a 

CAGE BIRDS.—Canartes.—Clear Yellow Norwich.—l, 2, and vhe, J. Caplin. 
8,J. S. West. Clear Buff.—l,2, and 8, J. Caplin. vhc, J. S. West. Marked 
Yellow.—1, J. Caplin. 2 and 8,J.S. West. Marked Buff.—l, J. Caplin. 2 and 
3, J. S. West. Crested Yellow or Buf.—l and 2, J. S. West. 3, J. Caplin. 
Yellow Cinnamon.—l, T. W. Fairbrass. 2 and 8,J.Caplin. Buff Cinnamon. — 
1, 2, and 3,J. Caplin. Gold-spangled Lizard.—l, 2, and 3, T. W. Fairbrass. 
Silver-spangled Lizard.—1 and 2, T. W. Fairbrass. 8, Rev V. Ward Broken 
Cap.—i and 8, T. W. Fairbrass. 2, Rev. V. Ward. Any kind—1. J. Caplin. 2 
and 3,J. S. West. Qage of Six.—l, J. S. West. Extra 1, J. Caplin. 2, J. S. 
West. 8, T. W. Fairbrass. vhc, J. Caplin (2), T. W. Fairbrass. Any variety, 
not high eolour.—1, W. Barnes. 2, J. S. West. 8, J. Bateman. MuLEe.—Any 
kind.—1 and 2,J.S. West. 38,— Weston. whc,—Tappenden. SELLING CLass. 
—land vhe, J. S. West. 2and 8, J. Caplin. Britisa Birps.—l and 3, T. W. 
Fairbrass. 2,G. Moors. ForREIGN Brrps.—l, S. Priestly. 2, W. Jones. 3, J. 
Roberts. 4, H. G. Spain. 


JupGEs.—Poultry : Mr. Teebay. 
Canaries : Mr. Billet. 


Pigeons: Mr. Esquilant. 


DORKING POULTRY SHOW. 


Tur seventeenth annual Exhibition was held at the Town 
Hall on the 7th inst. Dorking is thoroughly Dorking in its 
poultry Show; seventeen classes out of thirty were devoted to 
this variety. Seven classes were “open to all England.” Why 
are the doors closed to Scotland and Ireland? Ten-guinea cups 
often induce the sister countries tosend birds distances equal to 
Dorking. The Coloured classes contained a superior collection, 
the first cup going to a pair of old birds belonging to the Rev. 
EH. Bartram. The cock was slightly out of condition, and we 
thought the hen a little oval in the back. Second (Parlett) 
@ good pen, but the cock a trifle coarse in comb, and we 
detected a corn on the left foot, which doubtless lost him the 
first place. In young birds Mr. Taylor was first. Cockerel very 
Sound in feet, but we fancied he was a little up on the back; 
pullet moderate. Second (Burnell) a pretty cockerel, matched 
with the best pullet in the Show. Blue or Speckled.—Old birds 
moderate, young only six entries. Cup (Burnell), a good pair 
of chickens. We hope this cup will be continued, and that it 


will induce other breeders to cultivate this most useful but 
neglected variety. Silver-Greys.—The entries were above the 
average. White, only the two first were good. 

Locat Prizns.—Here the competition was restricted to an 
area of twelve miles from Dorking. The Dorking classes were 
creditable in quality, well filled, and the prizes widely dis- 
tributed enougn to show that in this district a very general 
interest is taken in the variety that bears the name of the town. 

The other classes, with one or two exceptions, contained speci- 
mens that could not have created a very favourable impression 
upon novices of the variety they pretended to represent. Why 
not widen the circle? The Town Hall is a splendid building 
for the purpose, Dorking well situated, and a show might be 
established worth a journey to see. 


POULTRY (Open to All England).—Dorxrnes.—Coloured.—Cock or Hen.— 
Cup, Rev. E. Bartrum. 2, F. Parlett. 3,G. Ellis. Chickens.—1,J. Taylor. 2, 
T.C. Burnell. 8, Countess of Dartmouth. vhc, H. Lingwood, Lord Turnour. 
Cuckoo or Blue-speckled.—Cock or Hen.—1, R. Pittard. 2, J. H. Putney. 3,J. 
L. Playfoot. Chickens.—Cup, T.C. Burnell. 2,J. Putney. 8, W. Virgo & Son. 
Silver-Grey.—l, T. C. Burnell. 2, Countess of Dartmouth. 8, Miss Pasley. 
White.—1, Countess of Dartmouth. 2, J. Ivery & Son. SELLING CLAss.— 
Dorkings.—1, H. Mills. 2,R.Cheesman. 3, J. Wood. 

POULTRY (Local Classes).—Dorxines.—Coloured.—Cup, H. H. Young. 2,J- 
Taylor. 8,J.Ivery &Son. Chickens. —l, J. Taylor. 2, A. Powell. 3, G. Ellis. 
Cock.—1, J.Bargman. 2, W. F. Padwick. Hens or Pullets.—1,J-Taylor. 2, G. 
Ellis. vhc.H. Mills. Blue-speckled.—1, J. H. Putney. 2,J. L. Playfoot. 8,R. 
Pittard. Chickens.—l, W. Virgo & Son. 2,R Pittard. 8,J.H. Putney. Cock. 
—1,J. Tweed. 2, J. Ashworth. Hens or Pullets.—1, J. H. Putney. 2, H. H. 
Young. White.—Cup, G. Cubitt, M.P. 2, G. Allen. Chickens.—1 and 2, G. 
Allen. Branmas.—Light.—l, J. Bradshaw. 2,Mrs. F.Budgen. Dark.—l, Rev. 
W. Pearce. 2,J.Mew. SpanisH—l, F. May. 2, P. Roffey. Ganx.—tl, J. Mew. 
2, J. W. Trowbridge. Bantams.—l, G. Vigers. 2, J. W. Trowbridge. Ham- 
BURGHS.—l, Miss Lb. Mackenzie. 2, W. Chandler. ANY OTHER VARIETY.—l, 
Rev. W. Pearce. 2, Rev. J. P. Wright. SEtLine Cxuass.—l, G. Ellis. 2, Miss 
B. A. Kerrich. 8, H. Mills. Duoks.—White Aylesbury.—l and 2, Rev. W. 
Pearce. Any other breed. and 2, J. W. Taylor. Gsxrss.—l,J. W. Taylor. 2 
W. F. Watson. Torkeys.—l, J. Tweed. 2,J. W. Taylor. 


JupeE.—Mr. M. Leno. 


WATFORD POULTRY SHOW. 


Tue annual Exhibition of poultry in connection with the 
West Herts Agricultural Society came off on the llth and 12th 
inst. The Hall in which the Show was held is probably one of 
the best in the kingdom of its kind, and when lighted up at 
night had a brilliant appearance. The competition was confined 
to the county of Herts and a radius of twenty miles from Wat- 
ford. The Geese and Turkeys always muster here in great 
fords, and the Judge declared that the cup pen in the Turkey 
class were the best he had everseen. There was a large entry 
of Dorkings, and the quality of these classes appeared to be in 
advance of former years. Mr. W. Tegetmeier was Judge, and 
his awards appeared to give satisfaction. 


POULTRY.—Dorxnas.—Coloured.—l and Cup, Rev. E. Bartrum. 2, Lord 
Chesham. $8, Lord Ebury. White or Silver—l, C. Snewing. 2, Miss M.J. L. 
Smith. 8,Mrs. Healey. CocHins.—Partridge.—l and Cup, Lord Chesham. 2, 
J. Hadley. 8, G. Bentley, Any other variety—1l, 2, and 8, C. A. Barnes. 
Brauma Poorra.—Dark.—l, J. Long. 2, D. Ford. 8, W. J. Jervis. Light.—1 
and Cup, J. Long. Game.—l and Cup, G. Bentley. 2, C. A. Barnes. 3, R. 
Douglas-Sharpus. Hamusurcus.—Spangled.—l, J. Long. 2,G. Bentley. 3, W- 
Chappin. Pencilled.—1, J. Long. 2, Lord Ebury. BanraMs.—Game.—l, J. 
1, J. Long. 2, W. Boutcher, W. Wilson. 8,G. Bentley. Any other varvety.—l, 
Lord Chesham. ANY OTHER BREED.—1l and Cup, W. Hitchcock. 2, Miss M. 
Clutterbuck. 8,J. Long. Duoxs.—Aylesbury.—1 and Cup, Lord Chesham. 2, 
Miss M. Clutterbuck. 3, P. Clutterbuck. Rouen.—l, C. A. Barnes. Any other 
Distinct Breed.—l, P. Clutterbuck. 2, Lord Ebury. 8. W.J. Loyd. GEESE.—1l 
and Cup,J.Thurnham. 2 and vhe,C. A. Barnes. 8, T. Kingsley. TURKEYS.— 
Norfolk and Cambridge.—1 and Champion Cup, W. Field. 2,R. Dickinson. 3, 
Miss M. Clutterbuck. Any other variety.—l, Lord Chesham. 2, C. A. Barnes. 
3, R. Blackwell. SELLING CuassEs.—Hens.—Price not to exceed £1 103.—l, J. 
Hadley. 2, Rev. E.Bartrum. 3,W.J.Jervis. Cock.—Price not to exceed £11s. 
—1, W. J. Loyd. 2, C. Snewing. 3, G. Bentley. Ducks.—Price not to exceed 
£110s. 8, T. Kingsley. Drake.—Price not to exceed £1 1s.—8, P. Clutterbuck. 


Jupce.—Mr. W. Tegetmeier, Fortis Green, Finchley. 


DARLINGTON ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue eighth annual Exhibition of Canaries, Mules, and British 
and Foreign Birds (open to all England), was held in the 
Mechanics’ Hall, Darlington, on Friday and Saturday, December 
8th and 9th. The silver cup was won by J. C. Salt, Hsq., of 
Burton, who also took a special prize as the winner of most 
points in classes 3,4, 5,and 6. The other winners of special 
prizes were Messrs. Cleminson & Hllerton for most points in 
the Lizard classes; Mr. J. Thackrey, Bradford, for most points 
in the classes for Yorkshire birds ; Messrs. Cleminson & Ellerton 
for most points in British Birds (17, 18, and 19); and Mr. Rutter 
of Sunderland, in the Belgian classes. The Show was a good 
one, many of the principal breeders and exhibitors competing. 
Besides the points being counted for the actual prizes, highly 
commendeds and commendeds which were liberally bestowed in 
most of the classes were reckoned. The general arrangements 
were good. The following are the prize-winners :— 

CANARIES.—BEtGuAN.—Clear, Ticked, or Variegated Yellow.—l, W. Forthe 
2,3. Rutter. 8, W. Addison. Clear, Ticked, or Variegated Buff.—l, 2, and 3, 
J. Rutter. Norwica.—Olear, Ticked, or Variegated Yellow.—l, J. Adams. 
2,D. Audley. 8,C. J. Salt. Clear, Ticked, or Variegated Bug.—l, C. J. Salt. 
Lee M Soe OTs, "Cen Ser? Goodall a tacking Brothers 
3 W. & eee eaten xtra 8, C.J. Salt. Lizarp.—Golden-spangled.—1, Cle- 


minson & Ellerton. 2, C. J. Salt. 8, IT. Tenniswood. Silver-spangled.—l, T. 
Tenniswood. 2,S. Bunting. 3, Cleminson & Ellerton. Gold or silver-spanglea 
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Broken).—1 and3 C.J. Salt. 2,T.Tenniswood. 8,S. Bunting. YorEsHirE.— 
ies Ticked, or Variegated Yellow.—1, 2, and 8, J. Thackrey. Clear, Ticked, 
or Variegated Buff.—l and2,J.Thackrey. 3, G. Turner. C1NNAMON.—Jonque. 
—1,C.J.Salt. 2,J.Adams, 8, J. Athersuch. Bujf.—l and 2, J. Adams. 8, 
Rice & Co. GoLprimca MuLE.—Any Variety except Dark.—1 and 2, C.J. Salt. 
8, J. Stevens. Dark Jonqueor Buf.—land 2. C. J. Salt. 8, Mackley Brothers. 
ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1 and 2,J. Stevens. 8,J. Smeaton, : 

BRITISH BIRDS.—GotpFincH.—1, W. Forth. 2, W. & C. Burniston, 3, R. 
Allsop; Cleminson & Ellerton. Linnet —1, G. Seblng. 2 and 8, W. Carrick. 
8, Cleminson & Ellerton, ANY OTHER VARIETY.—l, R. Humphrey. 2 and 8, 
J. Lacey. 8, T. Raper. f 

FORBIGN BIRDS.—1,J.Scrafton. 2, R. Pearson, 3,S. Bunting. 


SELLING Cusss.—l, Brown & Gayton. 2, Cleminson & Ellerton. 8, W. 
Forth. 


Juper.—Mr. G. J. Barnesby, Derby. 


CANARY TREATMENT. 

In reply to ‘'M. S., Sevenoaks,” respecting his Canary with a 
diseased beak, Mr. Barnesby says :— i 

The reddish-yellow swelling on the beak (the upper mandible 
I presume), most likely in the first instance proceeds from a 
eankerous and inflammatory affection of the nostrils, which in 
an early stage of disease might have been, and even now may be, 
checked with an application of lunar caustic and lard made into 
an ointment, in the proportions of 4 grs. of the former to about 
half an ounce of the latter. It is the disease alone which brings 
about the irritant swelling and spongy corruption upon the beak, 
causing it to grow unshapely. In very advanced cases recovery 
is hopeless. In such instances the birds are better replaced by 
healthy ones; but your bird being a five-year-old is no doubt a 
great pet, and your wish may be that “‘ Dickey’s himself again,” 
sooner or later. 

To aid the sufferer, in the first place on every other day for a 
week administer inwardly one drop of castor oil, and for the 
same period alternate the doses of oil with the above prepared 
ointment, each outward dressing of which consisting of a portion 
about the size of a small hempseed, placed on the extreme base 
of the bill and partly on the bird’s nostril. Not unfrequently a 
yellowish substance, the size of a hempseed, will form in or 
about one side of the nostril, causing much pain and difficulty 
of breathing. With the aid of the ointment such accumulation 
may often be loosened and removed, inflammation stopped, and 
the nostril regain its proper function. Afterwards occasionally 
dress the bird’s beak with oil of sweet almonds, applied with a 
small camel’s-hair brush, and at any time that the spongy ac- 
cumulation may appear loose gradually remove as much as you 
possibly can with the aid of your thumb nail, operating tenderly. 

During the period of the bird partaking of castor oil give daily 
a little sweetened bread and milk, and at the end of about eight 
days continue the usual diet of seed, omitting the rape unless 
scalded. Mix with the seed a pinch or two of floury brimstone 
(sulphur), and let the bird have a piece of salt to peck at, which 
is an excellent blood-purifier. No lump sugar, but let the bird 
amuse itself with pecking at a piece of fresh carrot occasionally 

laced in the wires. Bird seed should always be well sieved 

efore giving to birds. The dust, and there is ® great deal in 
some seeds, tends to aggravate any little affection of the nostrils, 
encourages asthma or wheezing, and lays the foundation of 
diseases which often bafile those most skilled. One point bird- 
keepers should never lose sight of, that of giving their pets fresh 
water at least once a-day. ‘ } 

In all cases of disease cleanliness is most essential; in fact, at 
any time, or all times, whether a bird be ill or well, and 
«MVM. S’s.” sufferer would be much benefited and outwardly 
purified (considering its affliction) if it could—after the fore- 
going treatment, say in a fortnight—be manipulated upon as 
follows:—Wash the bird all over, from beak to tail, with soap 
and warm water of the temperature of about 95°. Mind the 
water is not hot. Use a. partly worn-out soft shaving-brush or 
piece of old flannel. After well rubbing either article upon a 

iece of common washing soap commence operating upon your 
bird. After five minutes rubbing and dabbing all over the 
bird’s feathers it will be ready for rinsing in another basin of 
water of equal temperature, whichis necessary to remove all soap 
from the feathers. Have at hand a clean soft linen or cambric 
cloth, to absorb from the feathers as much moisture as possible. 
Afterwards place your prostrate bird upon a cloth on the bottom 
of a cage, and in about twenty minutes before a fire (not too 
close, mind) you will see your bird upon the perch recovering 
from its ablution. Whilst washing the bird hold it in your 
clasped hand, head upwards, securely, but not to squeeze it, and 
do not press it too tightly around the neck, or you will frill the 
feathers of the same likened to a Jacobin Pigeon. I have not 
space here to devote in extenso the modus operandi of bird- 
washing, but it is simple enough, and I say Try your hand. It 
will cleanse your bird from some of the corruption plaguing it. 
Study the few remarks I have given, and if you perform clumsily 
at first you will do better in future. Nothing like experience. 
Bird-washing is necessary in other respects than for exhibition, 
especially when the birds are exposed to a smoky or murky 
atmosphere. Nothing encourages disease more than dirt, and 
it is necessary that not only the birds should be kept wholesome, 
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but also the cages they are continually penned up in. Clean 
perches and grit sand are two essential requisites. 


MOVEABLE versus FIXED COMBS. 


Havine endeavoured to answer some of your correspondent’s 
Mr. Pettigrew’s) remarks on moveable comb hives, I will now 
proceed to explain, as plainly as possible, for the benefit of the 
novice some of the advantages of moveable over fixed combs, 
more particularly as regards profitable honey returns, your corre- 
spondent having already ceded their superiority for scientific 
and experimental purposes. 

Take the case of the straw competitive hive already alluded to. 
An imported Italian queen was placed at its head in autumn, 
and continuous ample feeding was resorted to, which induced 
great activity, and pollen was freely carried in. The last bottle 
food unfortunately collapsed, but the population being so nu- 
merous, were held competent to make good all damage after a 
clean board had been supplied. In the early summer this hive 
became so listless as to call fora thorough examination of its 
contents, when I discovered that, owing to the above accident, 
the masses of maturing autumnal brood had been chilled, the 
combs were in a damp and moulded condition, and so far as 
fixism was concerned its doom was sealed. A nucleus box 
was at once procured and stocked with four frames of empty 
comb, and the queen with the remaining handful of her sub- 
jects transferred, stimulated with a little feeding. Her majesty 
true to the prolific instinct of her race egged rapidly, one frame 
was removed for queen-raising elsewhere, and a full one of 
ripe brood given in lieu. Then an exchange of a second took 
place, the nucleus by-and-by becoming so crowded that its con- 
tents had to be transferred to a Stewarton breeding box shortly 
thereafter ; that had to be nadired with a second, and the young 
colony throve so well as to be independent of autumnal feeding. 
In short, what stood condemned by fixism became through 
mobilism one of the best going colonies I now possess. 

Mr. Pettigrew describes we apiarians as ‘‘ bee-farmers,” we 
accept the term. Farmers have their crops to reap, so have we. 
A good deal depends on the staff of workers, ours fortunately are 
all willing and industrous hands. Your correspondent prefers 
the old black aborigines, we go in for the Italian creoles, they 
are larger, bolder, we are sorry to confess much more irascible 
insects than their black competitors ; then comes the question 
of the reaper, on which all farmers, bee and otherwise, are sorely 
exercised. Your correspondent solves the difficulty by sticking 
to the old straw skep, always providing itis big enough, which 
we may liken to the antiquated reaping hook, while we on the 
other hand go in for an improved implement, the Stewarton 
reaper. It is a self-acting machine, and has top delivery, with its 
several parts all moveable for transfer or repair. I will now 
proceed to take a look at the working of the two, beginning with 
the Stewarton. 

By # compartmental arrangement the harvest as rapidly as 
reaped is sifted, the finest portions being placed together in 
several sectional divisions, each subdivided into seven separate 
parts, so thoroughly complete that it can pass from the lip of 
the bee to that of the consumer without being contaminated by the 
touch of human hand. The shallowness of the sections admit of 
their more rapid completion, with the consequent advantage of 
realising the highest price, section after section finds its way 
into consumption, and nearly all being disposed of before the 
owner of the old tool places his first sample in, possibly as ina 
season such as the past, an overstocked market. 

The farmer possessing the Stewarton reaper with his harvest 
in his pocket, before going to have a look at his neighbour over 
the way beginning work, must first see to his machines being 
properly laid past for the next season. Some of his very best 
are clogged with an overplus, others are going light. How is 
the surplus to be got rid of? A whisper from Haling Rise says, 
“Sling it, can’t ye?’’ but the “‘ weak oats”’ left behind the fanners 
we always use for feeding purposes, and mobilism again comes 
to our aid. We exchange overloaded for empty combs where 
required, no drain on the pocket for sugar feeding, not a bee is 
injured, or moved from its much-loved home. Here surely is the 
really humane system. The rich have given of their abundance, 
the poor have no lack; all are benefited, the vacant cells in the 
one case, the needful food in the other induces in both cases to 
the bee farmer autumnal clutches and early spring broods. So 
much for mobilism. I will now take a look at fixism. 

Here stand the large straw skeps in much larger numbers 
than before, the straw hives; and despising the principle that 
‘anion is strength,’ permits large working parties to split 
up into lesser bands, and waste both their time and store in 
barn-building, at the very top of the season too, and in en- 
deavours to make up the leeway all is thrown together higgledy 
piggledy. And now comes the real barn work, the separation of 
the wheat from the chaff. And how is it to be accomplished ? 
Only by the ‘‘ killing the goose for the golden egg” system—the 
demolition of thestocks. The very best is invariably first singled 
out for destruction, the farmer carefully preserves and points 
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out with honest pride the premier winner. Why should the 
bee farmer be deprived of a similar pleasure? The bees will de- 
fend their store. How are they to be-got- rid of? Not by the short 
shrift of the brimstone pit, we live in more humane times. 
Capital punishmentis becoming rare. In return for their earnest 
toil the hard sentence goes forth, ‘‘ That they be drummed forth 
the (waxen) kingdom and banished to some Siberian chilly stock, 
their beloved queeen there slain, and they fed on sugar and 
water all the days of their natural lives,” to obtain the requisite 
number of pints of that mixture known as run honey; then 
follows the breaking, and bruising, and squeezing, which in 
mercy I will draw a veil over. 

Straw hives retain a place in the more shaded nooks of my 
apiary solely for swarming purposes, stand related to Stewartonr, 
somewhat after the fashion Brindley put it with regard to 
rivers, “ their use being to feed (honey) canals.” On the twenty- 
fourth day after emergence of prime swarm, the contents of the 
straw hives are cut up and fitted into frames of Stewarton 
colonies. How helpless fixism leaves the straw hives, and to 
utilise his empty brood comb at the autumnal demolition of his 
stocks, those combs got up at such an expemditttre of store and 
labour to his industrious workers are good for nothing but crush- 
ing up for the melting pot. The subject might be onlarged 
upon, but respect must be had for your valuable space. 

The finest run honey such as the bee-master would like to see 
gracing his table is only obtainable from supers, run contents of 
stock boxes and breeding skeps is best utilised for bee feeding.— 
A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


MOVEABLE versus FIXED COMB. 
A VISIT TO THE APIARY OF THE RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


I Have just read with pleasure the interesting articie from 
your correspondent ‘A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER’”’ on move- 
able versus fixed combs, and have a rather vivid recollection of 
a visit on the 6th of October, 1875, to his apiary, where I saw 
lis competitive test hives, and can vouch for the lightness: of 
the straw and solidity of the octagon hive, and I shall not readily 
attempt a similar trial unveiled. 

Having been struck with the difference caused me all the 
more readily to accept an invitation to visit his apiary during 
the working season, which I did on the 1st of August, 1876, 
accompanied by a brother bee-keeper and a keen entomological 
friend. We were then introduced to a phase of apiculture of 
which we had previously no conception. Mr, Pettigrew talks 
of large hives: what would he think of seeing these octagon 
colonies towering to an altitude of close on 4 feet from their 
boards ?—outgrown their covers, drawn back on floor boards to 
give abundance of alighting room, the freest egress and ingress, 
with ample ventilation afforded by three entrances in every 
case ; the supers carefully covered round with woollen cloth, the 
several colonies shaded from the hot sunshine with archangel 
mats; the entire apiary stocked with Italians, pure-bred im- 
ported queens at the head of the swarming stocks, and their 
daughters mated with black drones at the head of the strong. 
non-swarmers, the first-cross offspring being a large powerful 
insect. IT need not go into a description of the purity and high 
finish of the fine super specimens harvested or of the glasses in 

TOCESB. 
¥ A source of special interest was a large mahogany rotating 
unicomb observatory of originaldesign. From the thermometer 
in the centre down to the minutest detail great ingenuity had 
been exercised to make it in every way practical and complete. 
It was stocked with pure-bred Italians, and was decidedly the 
finest thirg of the kind we had ever seen. We watched with 


interest the movements of an exceedingly handsome picked- 


queen, had pointed out to us how the workers did not object to 
pure air from below, keeping every perforation in zinc open, 
while to avoid a draught they had as carefully propolised up 
every crevice on the top. We traced the pollen-laden worker 
from the entrance to the cell, in which she deposited her load 
and departed for more; noted the numerous small orifices in 
many of the all-but-sealed honey cells, and were taught how the 
workers previously extracted before sealing up. There was left 
undisturbed a half-thickness of comb owing to its attachment 
to glass, affording a good opportunity of inspecting its central 
backbone and the sectional waxen divisions of each attenuated 
honey cell, with the markedly different shades of the several de- 
posits. We could see in the outermost the honey-gatherer squirt 
her load, come in direct from the field ; and found our Renfrew- 
Bhire friend as sceptical of the “‘ twice-swallowing and disgorging 
theory” as is your excellent contributor ‘“B. & W.”—putting 
it, in a word, that “seeing is believing.”—R. J. Bennett, Vice- 
President, Caledonian Apiarian Society. : 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Prerons (A. L.).—Your black-and-white Pigeons seem to be Swallows. 


BELGran Canary (G. B. T.).—So much hempseed with sugar, particularly 
the latter, would tend to do your Belgian cock Canary more harm than good ; 


1 

n fact, sugar is injurious to all kinds of Canaries, and we advise you to dis 
continue the use of it. Let a small piece of salt, fixed betwixt the wires. 
take the place of the sugar. Continue the hempseed sparingly during the 
winter months, for as the bird has been so liberally treated it would be further 
impaired were you to entirely take away the hempseed. Your Canary may 
possibly regain its musical powers after the turn of Christmas or as spring 
approaches, more especially if it has the company of a hen bird placed in a 
separate cage a Short distance apart. Mix with the Canary seed some lettuce 
and cress seeds, and treat the bird occasionally with a small piece of biscuit 
over which half a dozen drops of sherry haye been poured. In early spring 
some young fresh dandelion roots will benefit its health—G. J. B. 


STEWARTON Hive (J. H. Elridge).—‘‘ RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER” 
writes:—Mr. James Allan, cabinet-maker, Stewarton, Ayrshire, makes:my 
hives, and will doubtless furnish estimate cost and carriage on application. 
The Stewarton breeding and honey boxes measure 14 by 14 inches, and are 
7 inches deep for former and 4 for latter. Fora beginner two 9-inch-deep boxes 
might do well for stocks’ breeding space. Like all light-wooded hives they 
must have external protection. Mine stand in octagon covers 18 by 18 inches 
inside measure, body and top both moveable, the latter covered with thin 
zinc, with ornamental vase on the top, and well pajnted stone colour. These 
rest on mahogany boards made from old dining-table tops. Woodbury hives 
are of square form, and haying crown boards are not well adapted for stori- 
fying in the Stewarton. Communication can be given or shut off by means 
of the slides without disturbing the boxes. My bees have a little heather 
honey from some hills half to a mile distant. Independence of spring feed- 
ing is due to the weight of surplus store left in autumn of such strong. 
non-swarming colonies.” 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CAMDEN SQuARE, LONDON. 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40" N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Altitude, 111 fest. 


Date. 9AM. In THE Day. 
sO a o ~ Sg 
eae .| Hygrome- od |ow :|Shade Tem-| Radiation or 
Son C 
1876. Eb o ter. 23/85) perature. |Temperatare.| © 
aS55 © Bt 975 i] eee ey 
Dec. | eB gH Ho |onn y In On 
+ Dry.| Wet.| QS |B Max.| Min.| sun. Brass) 
— 
Inches.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg: | deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 6 | 29.059 | 44.8 | 44.0 S.W. | 46.3 | 52.5 | 44.0 70.8 | 893 | 0.060 
Th. 7 | 29.157 | 47.0 | 463 Ss. 45.5 | 51.7 | 44.6 51.1 | 39.7 | 0.310 
Fri, 8 | 29,512 | 47.4 | 46.3 N. 46.6 | 48.8 | 46.1 65.1 | 44.6 — 
Sat. 9 | 30.180 | 86.8 | 86.3 w. 45.0 | 474 | 84.4 68.8 | 30.3 _ 
Sun.10 | 30.188 | 43.0 | 41.8 w. 43.0 | 468 | 86.2 48.8 | 34.2 _ 
Mo. 11 | 30.180 | 43.0 | 41.0 | S.S.W.| 43.8 | 46.4 | 41.0 47.8 | 39.8 = 
Tu. 12 | 29.730 | 43:2 | 41.8 s. 44.0 | 47.0 | 42.5 47.0 | 89.0 | 0.262 
Means.| 29.701 | 43.5 | 42.5 44.9 | 48.7 | 41.8 55.6 | 88.1 | 0.632 
| 
REMARKS. 


6th.—Fine morning and pleasant day, though sometimes rather cloudy. 
7th.—Rainy morning, and showers at times all day, sometimes heavy ones, 
8th.—Fair but rather dark morning; rain before 10 A.m., and showery all 
the rest of the day. 
9th.—Slight frost in the morning « fine pleasant day, rather less so at 
night. 
10th.—Fair but hazy early, and rather dull all day. 
11th.—Very foggy, dull, and dark all the fore part of the day, and slight rain 
towards night. 
12th.—Fair but hazy and dark early, better before 10 a.m.; rain commenced 
before 11, slightly at first, but all the remainder of the day was rainy; 
but fine at night. 
A gloomy week, and somewhat colder than the previous one.—G. J. Sysions. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET.—DEcEMBER 13, 
BUSINESS remains quiet in both fruit and vegetables, and trade is 
restricted owing to the almost continuous wet weather which has lately 
prevailed. 


FRUIT. 

s.d. s.d. i 8. d. 8. d. 

Apples.......e....48ieve 1 6405 0| Nectarines...... dozen 0 0to0 6 
Apricots . .dozen 00 0 0 - #100 8 0 12 0 
Chestnuts 00 00 dozen 0 0 0 O 
Currants . 00 00 dozen 10 3 0 
Black 00 00 dozen 2-0 9 0 
Figs.. 00 00 «w.ib 16 40 
Filbert: 00.00 dseive 00 00 
Cobs OP 2b bushel 0 0 0 0 
Goosebe: 0 0 0 O| Raspberries - Ib 00 06 
Grapes, hothouse. 2 0 § O| Strawberries.. lb 00 00 
Lemons........-++ 6 0 lu 0 50 80 
Melons ............ each 10 8 0 16206 

VEGETABLES. 

g.d. 8. d. 5.d. 8. d. 

Artichokes........ dozen 0 Oto0 0| Leeks ............ bunch 0 4to0 0 
Asparagus.... fe 0 0 O O} Mushrooms..... .--pottla 1 6 2 0 
French. 0 0 O O| Mustard &Cress punnet 0 2 00 
Beans, Kidne The) 00 50 
Beet, Red 16-8 0 04 00 
Broccoli 09. 16 20 40 
Brussels 8°0 4 0 00600 
Cabbage . 10 20 . 0008 
Carrots. 0 4° 0 8} Potatoes... ce 2646 
Capsicums . Ie i6y 7280 Kidney........... do 8 0 5 @ 
Cauliflower. 8 0 6 O| Radishes.. doz.bunches 1 0 1 6 
Celery ... ... bundle 1 6 2 0O| Rhubarb.. 6 08 09 
Coleworts.. doz. bunches 2 0 4 0 | Salsafy... 09 1.0 
Cucumbers ........ each 0 6 1 0} Scorzonera. TO, OFe 
10 2 U| Seakale .. . basket 16 8 @ 

0 8 O 0} Shallots... «ee. Ib 08 O 6 

0 6 O 0} Spinach... bushel 16 20 

0 8 O 0} Tomatoes i 0000 

4 0 O O/|Turnips .... 64 06 

0 2 6 0! Vegetable Marrows...... 0 0 00 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 
Day | Day AYerage Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon's} Cluck | Day 
of of DECEMBER 21—27, 1876. Temperature near Fi = 5! bef 
mero u Fandone Rises. | Sets. | kises. | Sets. | Age. ‘Sane oe 
| Day. | Night. Mean.| h. m.| h. m.| b. m| b. m.| Days,}| M. 8. 
21 | TH | Sr. THomas; Linnean Society, 8 p.m. 44.1 | 84.0 | 89.0 8 6] °8),6L"| 119) 9° 48 q 1 23 | 856 
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the average day temperature of the week is 41.2”; and its night temperature 


GARDEN IVIES, THEIR 


CULTIVATION. 


USES AND 


t ARDEN Ivies are more useful than the little 
“i attention paid to them would lead any one 
to suppose. The number of their varieties 
would vie with many of our florists’ flowers, 
and I think a good collection of Ivies to be 
no small addition to any garden. 

‘A rare old plant is the Ivy green,” says 
Dickens, and such indeed it is; for many are 
the fine old ruios and buildings that we see 
covered with its verdant foliage always 

pleasing and attractive. The chief characteristic of Ivy 
is that of a climber, although it may be grown in a 
_variety of other ways, which | shall endeavour to notice, 
affording also some hints relative to its cultivation and 
management under its different forms of growth. 

Ivy will climb as long as it has anything to adhere to, 
but when it has reached the summit of its support and 
has nothing to cling to its nature changes; it ceases to 
emit aérial roots or clingers, and throws out horizontal 
branches which terminate in flowers and fruit. The 
time of flowering is September and October, and the 
berries ripen in early spring, when they look very beauti- 
fal as they hang in blsck clusters. Oue characteristic of 
the Ivy is this: If growing up a wall or old building and 
its main stem becomes severed from the ground it will 
still live by reason of its aérial roots adhering firmly and 
feeding on the substance to which they cling; but if 
growing up a Jiving tree and it becomes severed from the 
ground it may live for a time, but will not thrive if com- 
pelled to derive support from the bark of the tree alone. 
I believe Ivy to be hurtful to trees, for when once it 
obtains the mastery over them it cheeks the flow of sap 
in the bark, deprives the trunk of light and air, and 
decay of the tree is the result. The trees it seems to 
favour most are the Oak and the Elm. In the grounds 
of Wimbledon House there is a fine old pollard Oak 
grandly covered with Ivy; with the exception of a small 
‘branch the Oak is quite dead, having become completely 
smothered by this evergreen marauder. 

Some people affirm that Ivy is hurtful to buildings ; 
such may be the case wherein the course of years its 
aérial roots have penetrated the brickwork and loosened 
it. For instance, I recently saw an account that the 
walls of Arundel Castle were threatened with destruction 
through the fissures in them caused by this means; the 
evil was checked and the masonry preserved by pulling 
the Ivy down. Generally, however, it is a protection to 
a building by excluding wet, and it also holds many a 
ruin together. 

The uses of the Ivy are many—namely, protection to 
buildings, food for cattle; the flowers being rich in honey 
provide food also for bees and numberless insects, and 
the berries are food for birds. In the garden it is em- 
ployed as coverings for walls, for decorating the flower 
garden and conservatory during winter, as edgings for 
beds, carpetings under trees, and especially for embel- 
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lishing churches and rooms at Christmas-tide. If grown 
in pots and plunged in beds with a piece of crock under 
the pots to keep out the worms specimen Ivies look well in 
the flower garden during winter when mixed with a few 
Yews and Hollies. When many shrubs are bare and 
leafless I think such specimens are a great means of cheer- 
ing the dreary aspect of the winter months. 

The Ivy may be propagated by seeds, cuttings, layers, 
and grafting. When the seeds are ripe they may be 
gathered and sown thickly in a bed of sandy soil. Keep 
the ground clear of weeds. When the seedlings are of 
sufficient size plant them in rows in a nursery bed, and 
after they are strong enough plant them where required 
for permanent use or effect. Variegated kinds are rarely 
raised from seed, but are sports from the green varieties. 
The sports may be propagated by taking off a young 
shoot 4 inches long, with some green in the leaf, and 
inserting under hand-glasses in sandy soil. 

Cuttings may be quickly struck by taking young shoots. 
from a wall, and inserting them in pots or in the ground ; 
they seldom fail to root if put-in in June or July. Layers 
may be obtained by pegging-down long shoots on any 
damp soil; they root quickly in old cocoa-nut refuse, 
and may be multiplied to any extent. Or another way 
is, in July procure long cuttings, and instead of putting 
them upright in the pots peg them down firmly ; these will 
root at each joint, and us many plants can be made as 
desirable. Grafting is performed in nurseries, therefore 
I shall not say anything on that mode of increase. 

The Ivy will grow in any soil, good garden ground 
euiting it very well when planted out; but for growing 
in pots it requires good loam, manure, and leaf soil, 
especially if it is tc remain in the pots for a great length 
of time. The large-leaved green and free-growing varie- 
ties thrive in a moist soil, but the variegated kinds re- 
quire a poorer soil, so as to retain their rich colours, 
otherwise they will be liable to revert to their normal 
colour—green. 

If good variegated specimens are required the soil 
suitable for them is a light loam mixed with old broken 
brick rubbish. They should in all respects be treated as 
hardy plants and be given every exposure to the weather. 
Different aspects exert considerable influence on colour ; 
dark rich shades are obtained by exposure on a damp 
north wall, while the lighter-coloured blotches are clearer 
when fully exposed to light; but in all cases shelter and 
shade promote free growth and bring out rich green hues. 

The best Ivies for walls are the quick-growing large- 
leaved sorts—namely, Hedera canariensis, H. algeriensis, 
H. Regneriana, and H. dentata. The common English 
Ivy (Hedera Helix) looks neat and clings closely, but is a 
slower grower than those that I have named. ‘Lhe varie- 
gated kinds look well on walls also, When Ivy is to be 
planted for covering a wall strong plants should be ob- 
tained, and planted in April in deeply-dug ground, water- 
ing the plants and nailing the shoots until they attach 
themselves to the masonry, when they will require no 
further attention beyond securing stray loose shoots. 
When thoroughly established all the leaves and laterals 
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may ibe cut back close to the stems annually in March or 
April, when young leaves will speedily be produced and have 
a neat and pleasing appearance all the season. 

Ivy may be grown as standards, bushes, pyramids, and 
“‘agmbrellas.”” The vigorous green-leaved kinds make good 
standards. Strike the cuttings in pots in July or August, and 
keep them in a cold frame during winter. In April pick out 
those with straight leaders and plant them ont in well-manured 
soil, keep them trained to stakes, and in July pinch the side 
shoots in to two or three leaves; the next season cut the leader 
back to the height required for the standard, preserve the side 
growths for forming the head, and train them out so as to 
keep vigour in them, but pinch the side shoots so as to prevent 
them taking the lead and depriving the head of support; the 
next season cut the leaders back to three buds. By following 
this treatment for about four years good specimens will be 
established ready to be planted for ornamentation on lawns or 
in shrubbery borders. After so planted out remove the side 
shoots from the stem a few at a time, commencing at the 
bottom, when clean stems will be produced, and the heads can 
be trained to any shape required, or be left to flower and fruit 
in their own wild way. ‘ 

Pyramids are easily formed by inserting a few stakes in the 
pots, and taking the side shoots round the stakes, which will 
soon be furnished, and in the autumn, after growth is finished, 
tying the stakes firmly together at the top. If the plants have 
been kept growing freely they will be of good size to be 
effective the second year, and may be kept in the same pots 
for several years, provided the soil is good loam and manure. 
Daring the summer plunge the pots in old leaves or cocoa-nut 
refuse, and keep the plants well watered. Plants so treated 
make good specimens either for flower beds, conservatories, 
corridors, or rooms during the winter months. ‘‘ Umbrellas” 
may be formad by taking a shoot straight up and training it 
out on a head of wirework until the outline is covered, then 
pinching the side shoots so as to form the head into a dense 
mass of foliage. The side shoots must afterwards be removed 
from the stem, as previously stated. This style is useful for 
various purposes of decoration. 

Bushes can be grown in pots of either the climbing or fruit- 
ing varieties. I have seen the yellow-berried variety (H. chryso- 
earpa) look beautiful in winter with its bright berries and green 
foliage. It takes time to grow good bush specimens. In all 
respects they require the same treatment as the others, and 
should not be pruned unless a strong shoot push out beyond 
the rest. All fruiting varieties are well adapted for bushes, as 
they require no training, and are useful in the flower garden 
during winter. 

The following are some of the varieties I am acquainted 
with, and they consist of the largest and smallest leaved kinds 
in cultivation—namely, H. canariensis, H. algeriensis, H. den- 
tata, H. Reegneriana, H. digitata, H. digitata nova, H. chryso- 
earpa, H. Dondieriensis (minima), H. maculata, H. elegantis- 
sima, H. sagittefolia, H. taurica, H. Caenwoodiana, H. palmata, 
H. chrysophylla, and H. elegantissima marginata.—ALFRED 
ALDERMAN.—(Read before the Wimbledon Gardeners’ Improve- 
ment Society.) 


A GARDEN OF HARDY FLOWERS.—No. 4. 
PLANTS WITH A HISTORY. 3 

How to plant a garden to ensure a maximum of pleasure 
with a minimum of future trouble. This was the gist of 
‘‘T@noRamus’s”’ appeal, and I am trying to show how it may 
be done; but in doing so I must be careful not to mislead my 
amateur friends. Gardens are perhaps especially subject to 
the mutation of time, and the ‘‘ once for all” system is ap- 
plicable to very few gardening operations. It is true that 
much labour and expense may be avoided by planting hardy 
flowers; but weeds will grow, the flowers become crowded, 
blossom and foliage perish and become unsightly, ‘ change 
and decay”’ are ever going on, and therefore for a garden of 
any kind to be kept in good order a constant and daily super- 
vision must be maintained, except perhaps just in midwinter. 

Now, do not turn away with the idea that if you follow me 
there will be nothing for it but to have professional assistance 
during the greater part of the year, for I certainly do not mean 
to advise such a course. If the owners of small gardens wish 
to derive much pleasure from them, hired heip, except for the 
more laborious work, must be dispensed with. Spend part 
of every day in your garden, eyen if it be but a brief hour. 
Procure as many of the plants as you can yourself, plant them 


with your own hands, and cherish them. Avail yourself of 
every trip or tour countrywards to enrich your store, and your 
garden will constantly grow in interest as well as in beauty; in 
interest especially, because its occupants—the offspring of 
your own exertions, either by propagation or collection—will 
possess a charm altogether distinct and superior to that of 
plants planted or cultivated by hireling hands. They will 
speak to you in a language understood by you alone, recalling 
to memory many a bright hour of your life, incidents of travel, 
cherished acts of friendship, scenes that you have visited ‘‘ long, 
long ago.”” Do my readers yet understand what is meant by 
‘plants with a history?” Do they recognise the fact that by 
devoting a little of their own superfluous energy to their 
gardens they may not only have the enjoyment of healthy 
recreation—invaluable at the moment, but secure a fund of 
future enjoyment, from which they may draw largely without 
any risk of exhausting the source of pleasure so pure, and 80 
unselfish withal? ‘I found that Parsley Fern on a mountain 
in Westmoreland.” ‘These tufts of Saxifraga we brought 
from the ruins of a Pictish fort in the Isle of Skye.’ ‘‘ That 
Silene maritima was pulled off some rocks at Torquay by 
J .’ “T brought those Maidenhair Ferns and the Coro- 
nilla from Lecco, and we found these Cyclamens on Monte 
Campione.” Such are a few of the remarks one hears made of 
‘plants with a history,’ often followed by anecdotes—inci- 
dents of the road or descriptions of scenery. 

Many such anecdotes could I repeat were my object simply 
to amuse. One of them is worthy of a place here as serving to 
enforce my teaching. Walking round a garden a short time 
ago, which was literally crowded with ‘“ plants with a history,” 
I paused to examine a curious and uncommon form of the 
familiar Heart’s-tongue Fern. The plant was a fine one, and 
had a special corner devoted exclusively to it. ‘‘ Ah!” said 
its owner, “‘ that is a great treasure, and I got it in a curious 
manner. I was shooting in Ireland, and shot a snipe which 
fell right into this Fern. I saw at a glance that it was ararity, 
managed to pull it up, and went off with the snipe in one 
pocket and the Fern in another.’’ There, ‘‘ Iexoramus,” that 
is the spirit with which real lovers of a garden are imbued. 
Cultivate it, and you will find that life has one more pleasure 
worthy of the name, that gardening is not so very difficult 
when you throw your heart into the work, and that a garden 
tended in the manner in which I am trying to aid you to tend 
yours is about the nearest approach to the ‘ philosopher’s 
stone’’ that has been or it is likely will be discovered. Inthe 
garden you will always find food for the mind as well as for 
the body. Cherish, then, your garden, and it will become a 
veritable treasure-house of ‘rich memories,’ suggestive of 
kindly thoughts and noble aspirations. 

Christmas-tide is near. Many gardens will aid in making it 
joyous, and that many more may have a similar result before 
the close of the ‘‘ next new year’ is the ‘‘ Christmas greeting”’ 
of—Epwarp LuckHunrst. 


GRAPE VINE MILDEW, 


On account of a pretty general prevalence of mildew on 
Vines during the past season the various popular remedies 
have obtained a considerable amount of attention, and more 
than usual has been written about them. I have atiended to 
the culture of the Vine for about eighteen years, and never 
saw mildew on my Vines until the past summer, and as my 
treatment of it was a complete success I gladly avail myself of 
your pages to make it known. 

In July the pest made its appearance in a span-roofed house 
80 feet long, planted principally with Lady Downe’s. The 
Vines first attacked, however, were two Muscat Hamburghs, 
but the disease spread with considerable rapidity throughout 
the house. Sulphur was recommended to me as the only anti- 
dote, which I applied to the hot-water pipes in a liquid state, 
and as a powder to the bunches and foliage most aifected. I 
continued these applications for four or five weeks without 
making any appreciable improvement in the condition of the 
Vines. ‘ 

By this time I had begun to fear that the whole crop would 
be sacrificed or at least materially injured, when I had aremedy 
brought under my notice which had been successfully tried by 
Mr. Harrison, of Darlington, for Roses. It is advertised as 
“ Silk Cocoon Liquid Manure,’ and is from the silk mills of 
Messrs. Lister & Co., Manningham near Bradford, and was 
sold at that time-by their agent, Mr. John Harrison of Whash- 
ton near Richmond in Yorkshire, who is now dead, but I believe 
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the agency is still held by his widow. I resolved to try it, and 
on one application cleared the house of the pest without injury 
to the fruit, which had alresdy commenced colouring. I may 
state that the seedling bunch of Grapes which was awarded a 
first-class certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society on the 
6th was one of the bunches so operated on, and what I look 
upon as remarkable is that in a very few days after the liquid 
was applied the Vines began to assume a fine healthy appear- 
ance, which continued during the whole of the season. 

In a Hamburgh house 40 feet long the disease made ita 
appearance as the fruit was ripening, and I decided not to 
apply the “ cocoon liquid” until the fruit was cut, by which 
time the disease had spread very generally throughout the 
house, but I found that one application was quite as effectual 
in removing it as in the former case. I intend using it also as 
a winter dressing for the Vines, and believe it will prove a most 
valuable preventive as well as cure for mildew.—D. P. Bunn. 


CULTURE OF POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 


Tus plant is now very extensively cultivated, and well it 
deserves to be, as there are few subjects more showy and better 
adapted for decorative purposes at this season of the year. 
The system of culture I have adopted is different from that 
of many cultivators, but as I have been successful with it 
for many years, I thought a few remarks on culture would be 
useful. 

The plant is a native of Mexico, having been discovered in 
that country by Mr. Poinsetti in 1828, and whether different 
varieties of the species were sent over, or whether the difference 
in cultivation has the effect of improving the quality of the 
floral bracts I know not, but I have certainly not seen better 
or more brilliant specimens anywhere than have been produced 
by the culture here described. 

When the flowering period is over the plants are gradually 
dried off, and the pots laid on their sides underneath the stage 
in @ cool stove, where they remain until the end of March. 
In that month the young growths of last season are cut down 
to within three or four eyes from the base of the growth. No 
water is applied to the roots until the wounds are dried up, 
but the pots are removed to the greenhouse, where they are 
placed on the stage near the glass, and there they remain, 
water being applied to the roots when it is required, but no 
more than is necsssary to maintain a healthy growth. They 
do not require nearly so much water here as they would in the 
plant stove, where the heat would be 55° or 60° at night. 
When the buds have started about half an inch the plants 
must be turned out of the pots and repotted ; and to grow 
this plant well it requires a rich compost. The following 
answers admirably: rich turfy loam five parts, one part de- 
cayed stable manure, one part leaf soil, and an 8-inch potful 
of crushed bones to each barrowload of the compost; a little 
3and is necessary if the loam is of a close texture. Drain the 
pots well, and place over the broken potsherds some of the 
fibrous part of the loam from which the clayey particles have 
been well shaken out; if the finer portion of the compost 
becomes mixed with the drainage tho plants will not retain 
their leaves to the end of the season. After potting, the plants 
should be kept near the glass and be fully exposed to sun- 
shine, and the house be freely aired ; this will cause the growths 
to come strong and short-jointed, the leaves to be thick and 
leathery, and the wood will be of a reddish tint. When the 
pots are filled with roots, which will be by the middle of May, 
the plants may be repotted in similar compost to the above, 
and by the middle of June they may be removed to a position 
out of doors where thsy are partially shaded from the sun. 
I have found they do best on the north or west side of alow 
house where the tops of the plants are exposed to the sun and 
the lower portion sheltered from its rays. If they are exposed 
to the direct forces of a strong gale of wind many of the leaves 
are injured. In this position they must not at any time suffer 
by want of water at the roots, as this would also cause some 
of the leaves to drop off, and the object of the cultivator is to 
see that this does not occur, as the loss of the lower or any 
leaves very much impairs the beauty of the plants. 

About the middle of September we remove the plants to a 
house where there is a night temperature of 50° or 55°, and 
this ought not to bo exceeded until the floral bracts begin 
forming, when the night temperature should be 65° until they 
are fully developed. I ought to mention that as soon as the 
plants are taken indoors they may be well watered with manure 
water; every alternate watering may be of guano water. This 


deepens the green of the stem and leaves, and adds brilliancy 
to ihe floral bracts. 

Propagation is effected by cutting the stem into short lengths 
and inserting the eyes in the same way as Vine eyes; they 
thus grow as freely as Vines, requiring very similar treatment. 
Another method equally simple is this: When the young 
growths are 3 or 4 inches in length it will often be found that 
there are more on the plants than ought to be allowed to 
remain. Let the surplus growths be taken off with heels and 
be placed in a gentle bottom heat under a bell-glass, where 
they will, if shaded from the sun, very soon strike out roots. 
If each cutting is potted in sandy loam in a thumb pot the 
plants will not suffer anything when they are repotted. In 
three weeks from the time of putting in the cuttings the 
plants will be ready to be repotted. After being established 
they may gradually be inured to a cooler atmosphere, and be 
ultimately placed ont of doors and be treated as has been re- 
commended for the established plants. 

The Poinsettia does not require very much pot room; the 
summer-struck cuttings may be placed in pots 4 inches in 
diameter, or three may be potted in 6-inch pots. We have 
some in 6-inch pots from cuttings struck in June; each pot 
contains three plants, which stand 15 inches from the surface 
of the pots, and the floral bracts are as much as 15 inches 
across. 

There are several varieties, some of them from seeds ripened 
in this country. The Messrs. Veitch of Chelsea exhibited a. 
distinct form at the December Committee meeting at South 
Kensington, and the same enterprising firm have this year 
introduced the marvellous and distinct variety P. pulcherrima 
plenissima. I have grown this variety during the present 
season, but the plants were not obtained until it was too late 
to put them under the above system of cultivation, and they 
were not placed out of doors at all. This variety seems to be 
later than the old sort, and the bracts take a much longer: 
time to develope themselves; so that I shall not be able to 
report fully on this variety for at least six weeks, for it will 
be that time before our earliest specimen has attained to its 
full development.—J. Dovatas. 

[We have seen Poinsettias which have been grown by Mr. 
Douglas, and have noted their superiority.—Eps. | 


THE RUSSIAN TRANSPARENT APPLE. 


UnpeEr the heading of ‘‘ Greasy Coat’? Apple a discussion 
was lately conducted in this Journal, and the Transparent 
Codlin was then noticed as possibly being the variety referred! 
to by ‘J. J., Lancashire.’ In that discussion I mentioned. 
the ‘‘Transparent”’ as having (in common with many others) 
a greasy skin, but I more particularly noticed it as being a 
valuable Apple—a certain bearer, and the tree a ‘ rent-paying 
tree”? when grown in cottage gardens. I had the best proof 
for that estimate, for 1 was intimately connected with a fine 
standard tree which for a great number of years unfailingly 
contributed materially in defraying the rent of the garden in 
which it grew. I have since learned something of the history 
ef this valuable Apple. A farmer in Lincolnshire (Mr. Beau- 
lah), who has a great knowledge of hardy fruits, and cultivates 
a large number of new and old varieties, has favoured me with 
information which he bas special reason to consider as being 
perfectly trustworthy and reliable. @ 

In the first place Mr. Beaulah thinks that the ‘‘ Transparent ”’ 
which I referred to on page 298 (and of which he and myself 
both think go highly), is not in commerce further than possibly 
having a place in a few small local nurseries in the district of 
its introduction. The history of this Apple is as follows :— 

During the occupation of the district around Mogcow by the 
invading army of the first Napoleon General Boucherett, the 
representative of an old Lincolnshire family still existing in 
the county, noticed this Apple growing freely in Russia, and 
being attracted by ita fine appearance and presumptive hardi- 
nesg, considered that it would be a valuable variety for English 
gardens. A large number of grafts were therefore brought by 
the General to Lincolnshire, and thus the Russian Transparent 
obtained a footing on our shores, and has proved in the locality 
of its introduction one of the most profitable of our fruits. 
Mr. Beaulah’s authority for this statement is that one of his 
relatives was in the suite of the General, and has left it on 
record that he had a distinct recollection of the facts referred 
to, and of the arrival of the “faggot” of grafts at Willingham 
House. 

The spread of this Apple in north Lincolnshire is attribut- 
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able, in Mr. Beaulah’s opinion, to a local nurseryman, a late 
Mr. Brown of Barton-on-Humber. Mr. Brown has been dead 
many years, but his name is still remembered and his fame is 
ssill existent as a man who had a great knowledge of fruits, and 
distributed more good varieties in north Lincolnshire than 
any other grower. In all probability Mr. Brown on seeing the 
Russian Apple recognised its value, procured grafts of it, and | 
eventually added it to his small but good collection of Apples. 
Mr. Brown’s catalogues are still extant. The list of Apples 
numbers only sixteen, and the Russian Transparent is therein 
included. 

I have visited many gardens and nurseries in many counties, 
but have never seen this Apple except in north Lincolnshire. 
{ have seen many trees of it there, but I cannot remember the 
fine specimen which I have so many scores of times climbed 
and robbed ever failing to supply a valuable crop of fruit. 
Mr. Beaulah finds the Transparent equally constant now, and 
one of the best, if not the most profitable, of all the sorts in 
kis well-chosen collection. The inclement weather of the 
past spring destroyed the blossom of all the Apples in his 
garden except this and the Cockpit, and he has for some time 
past been selling his Russian Transparents readily at 3s. per 
stone of 14 lbs. 

The tree forms a noble head and produces pendulous 
branches. Its blossom is very large, white, and handsome, 
and does not open—and this constitutes its great value—for 
fully a week after the average period of blossoming of other 
varieties. Dr. Hogg has examined specimens of the fruit, and 
has fayoured me with the following description :—‘‘ Fruit 
large, roundish, somewhat oblate, narrowing towards the 
érown, where it terminates in several prominent ridges, occa- 
sioned by the rather prominent angles on the sides, flat at 
the base. Skin smooth and shining, grass green, becoming 
yellowigh green ag it ripens, strewed with large russet dots, 
and containing a few pearly specks. ye closed, with conni- 
vent segments, set in a narrow and puckered or angular basin; 
stamens median; tube short funnel-shaped; seat of the styles 
conical, broad at the base; cells of the core closed. Stalk 
medium, inserted in a very wide funnel-shaped cavity. Flesh 
very tender and juicy, with a pleasant subacid flavour, and a 
peculiar and agreeable aroma.’’ Iam convinced that this is 
one of the most valuable culinary Apples in cultivation, and is 
worthy of more than local fame.” 

Ti I have omitted any particulars respecting it which are 
worthy of being known, perhaps Mr. Beaulah, who isa Journal 
reader, will favour by supplying them. ‘‘J. J., Laneashire,” 
will also oblige by sending to me his name and address through 
the Editors of the Journal of Horticulture.—J., Lincolnshire. 


PREPARING POTATOES FOR PLANTING. 


No practice in Potato culture is more important than a 
careful preparation of the sets. At first sight this may not be 
regarded as a cultural point, but in reality it is one of consider- 
able moment. It should be remembered that the Potato may 
be cultivated when it is out of the soil as advantageously as 
when growing init. If a plot of ground is planted with Pota- 
toes, and the crop is left untended and becomes choked with 
weeds, we do not call that crop cultivated, but neglected. 
Similarly when Potatoes which are intended for planting are 
heedlessly left in heaps to be choked with their own growth 
they are also neglected; but if their growth is conserved and 
assisted from the earliest stages onward, that attention must 
cightly be regarded as cultivation, for it adds considerably to 
the yield and value of the crops. 

In order to have the best results in Potato-growing cultiva- 
tion must commence several weeks, even months, before the 
sets are planted in the garden. In many gardens only early 
Potatoes are grown, the main crops being provided by field 
eulture. It is to garden Potatoes, therefore, to which I am 
now alluding, limiting my remarks to the earliest sorts—sorts 
which have a post of honour in being grown on the cherished 
‘south border.”” The ground space on this border is neces- 
sarily limited, and every crop is consequently desired to be in 
he fullest manner productive, including the crop of Potatoes, 
which is one of the most important crops of the season. 

Advice is occasionally given as to the best time for planting 
Potatoes, also as to the size of tubers best for sets and the 
manure which is the most suitable for the crop. That advice 
may be, and has been, good in itself, but I assert with that 
confidence which is warranted by experience that neither the 
time of planting, size of sets, nor choice of manure is so im- 


portant as the preparation of the tubers—in other words, the 
cultivation of the Potato when out of the ground. 

That cultivation must begin now. Not one more day’s delay 
should willingly be permitted. The growth of early Potatoes 
has already commenced; do not neglect that growth, but 
assist it—cultivate it. If the tubers are covered with straw and 
soil—graved—young growth will now be active, for the weather 
is mild, and for some time the temperature has been high for 
the season of the year. Open the ‘‘ graves’? and remove the 
tubers required for planting, and place them thinly in a light 
position, so that their growth may be conserved and directed to 
a good purpose instead of being wasted in the dark regions of 
the “grave.” If the tubers have been stored in boxes or 
hampers, placed in dark sheds, empty them at once and place 
the tubers thinly in a place where they can have light. Hven 
if they are placed thinly in a dark place their growth will not 
be useful growth; it will be white and wiry, and more likely 
than not to be broken or injured when placed in the soil. 

It should be remembered th»t Potatoes will produce growths 
of greater length in a dark place, even it is cool, than they will 
in a light place if it is warm, but the growth produced under 
the influence of light is a certain gain to the future crop, white 
that produced in darkness is a certain logs if the growth pro- 
ceeds far. The growth of a Potatoin alight place is stout 
and firm and cannot be injured or knoeked off by any fair or 
ordinary means, but the growth produced in a dark place is 
liable to destruction, either by removal of the tubers before 
planting or by the pressure of the soil after they have been 
planted. 

If anyone desires to note the advantage of careful prepara- 
tion of the sets before planting them, let him take half a dozen 
tubers which have made their growth under the influence of 
light. The growth on each set should be half an inchin length, 
green, and stout as the tip of one’slittle finger. It will adhere 
to the tuber firmly, so firmly that it cannot be severed from it 
without considerable force; the growth will also be studded 
with rootlets at its base, and which will rest firmly on the 
parent tuber. Let him also take another half-dozen tubers 
which have not been prepared, but which have produced as 
best they could a cluster of white thin appendages which are 
broken with the slightest touch. Let him plant- these two 
half-dozens in pots, and place them in a frame or house for 
the purpose of producing an early crop. He will find that the 
produea from the prepared tubers will be of double the value 
of that of the unprepared tubers, and the former will also be 
ready for use much sooner than the letter. The advantages 
of preparing the sets is equally striking in outdoor cultivation, 
and one peck of tubers well prepared will give a better return 
than will two pecka the tubers of which have received no care 
previous to planting them; the gain thus resulting from care- 
ful and good cultivation out of the ground is effected by a 
direct and important saving of land, manure, labour, and seed 
tubers. That is not deducible by logic merely, or is a ‘‘ pretty 
theory looking well on paper,’ but is the result of careful ex- 
periment and practice, as plain and actual as even the practical 
Mr. W. Taylor could desire. Indeed, I should not be surprised 
if that cultivator has not himself proved it. 

I will now go a step further, and assert without any reserva- 
tion that tubers not much larger than walnuts will, if properly 
prepared, produce a better yield than will other tubers of 
three times the size which have received no preparation. Lam 
warranted even in going further than that, for I have proved 
conclusively that if a good-sized tuber is cut in halves and 
both are well prepared, that either of the halves will produce a 
better return than will one large whole tuber that has received 
no attention in preserving and assisting its early growth when 
out of the ground. 

All Potatoes intended for producing the earliest crops out of 
doors should now be pleced closely together, with their growing 
ends upwards in a light position, and in a place more or less 
warm according to the beckwardness of the growth and of the 
amount of light to which the seta are exposed. In a very light 
place the tubers push growth slowly, even if the temperature 
is high, while in a semi-dark place they grow rapidly in a 
moderate temperature. When thus placed the tubers take up 
but little room, and those who have not adopted the plan will 
be surprised how small is the surface occupied by a peck of 
kidney-shaped Potatoes when closely packed on their ends. 
By thus packing them only the main eyes will elongate, the 
side eyes remaining nearly dormant, and thus very vigorous 
stems are provided-which are eseential for producing a perfect 
crop. If only a very few tubers are required in the best condi- 
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tion they should be packed in leaf soil and be kept moist by 
syringing them occasionally, yet they grow quite freely without 
any soil. 

It is most important that Potatoes for planting should be 
earefuily prepared, for if neglected in the early stages of their 
growth when out of the ground, no after care, no mode of 
planting, no sort of soil, and no additions of manure can com- 
pensate for the neglect, and can produce the best possible crop 
at the earliest possible period.—A Norraury GARDENER. 


BUPLEURUM FRUTICOSUM. 

Tus is said to have been introduced to this country about 
1596. From that time to the present one would have thought that 
it would have been met with almost everywhere, but it appears 
to have found little favour in public estimation: perhaps it is 


Fig. 76.—Bupleurum fruticosum. 


Kittle known. Itis a charming umbelliferous dwarf evergreen 
shrub, having fine glaucous shining foliage, which makes it 
very desirable in a choice selection of flowering shrubs, and 
sts umbels of pretty yellow flowers give a charm to it during 
the summer months. It is worthy of a place in shrubbery 
borders, being of dwarf habit, and with a little eare may be 
made an object of great beauty. It requires an open and 
moderately dry situation. It may be increased by cuttings of 
half-ripened shoots inserted in well-drained pots filled with 
very sandy soil, plunging the pots in sand or ashes in a cold 
pit or frame. This shrub might possibly be turned to good 
account for indoor decorative purposes.—N. 


CARROT GROWING. 


I, nast winter, trenched a small piece of ground where 
formerly nothing but rushes were produced. Throughout the 
early part of the year it was frequently stirred up and broken 
with a five-tined fork, at the same time mixing in a good quan- 
tity of soot, guano andsand. I added the sand to make the soil 
work better, it being a wet spongy peat. In April the seed was 
sown, and I must say that Ihave never seen a better crop of 
Carzots. 


I write this to show that Carrots can be grown on what I 
may term waste land, where scarcely anything else will succeed. 
In this country (Dumfries-shire), there are thousands of acres of 
waste land, which if cultivated would yield magnificent crops 
of this useful esculent, at the least worth £40 or £50 per acre. 
I should gay that an acre of Carrots similar to those I lifted a 
few days since would in the market be worth £70.—JAMES 
Dickson. 


THE ROSE CONFERENCE. 


Tue queen of flowers has for so long a time been a speciality 
of the Journal, that it was natural that our ‘“‘ most potent, 
grave, and reverend seigneurs’”’ should have desired to give 
its readers a report of a meeting which some of us believe to 
be the most important one that has ever been held in connec- 
tion with our cherished flower, and I am sure we all feel 
indebted to them for the full account that was given of it in 
last week’s number. I know under what difficulties the re- 
porter laboured, and I only wonder how he could have managed 
to be so full and generally accurate; but as in a meeting like 
that, where there are many speakers, there is always a difficulty 
in ascertaining the exact details, and I have only to refer to a 
few corrections. The first resolution that was passed was ‘‘ That 
a National Rose Society be formed.’’ There was no society to 
revive, as none had ever existed, althongh some confusion 
existed in the minds of some present on this point. The second 
resolution was ‘‘ That the first Show be held in St. James’s 
Hall on either July 4th or June 28th,” not July lst, which 
falls next year on a Sunday, and at which we parsons at any 
rate should rebel. But this was clearly a slip of the pen. It 
was found afterwards that the Hall could not be had for June 
28th, so it was engaged for Jaly 4th, with the understanding 
that if a show be held in London in 1878 it should be on the 
last Thursday in June; the date for 1877 suiting the more 
northern and midland growers, while that for 1878 would be 
more agreeable to the southerners. 

Mr. Cant’s question with regard to Mr. Mayor was a natural 
one; but there were many present who know him not only to 
be a keen rosarian and an ardent horticulturist, but a thorough 
man of business of kind and conciliatory manners. Without 
his aid I could not have undertaken the post which the meet- 
ing wished me to do. He will be financial Secretary, for, like 
most parsons, I am a shocking bad hand at figures, and more- 
over the Horticultural Club gives me quite as much of that 
as I care for. It was a mistake to represent me as saying 
that Mr. Mayor resided in my neighbourhood, for he lives at 
Winchmore Hill. What I did say was that we were members 
of the Club, and so had often opportunities of meeting. I 
have already seen what a valuable helpmate he will be, and 
I think if the success of the movement depends on the Secret- 
aries pulling together, our friends need be under no appre- 
hensions. 

Many thanks, my dear ‘‘ Wr~p Savacu,” for the kindly way 
in which you have written of poor wooden ‘‘D.” It was in 
truth a meeting of which I felt not a little proud. How 
worthily was the Rose represented! It was pleasant to see 
the worthy son of the father of Rose-growing in England there, 
for I think all will accord this to Thomas Rivers, whose inde- 
fatigable industry and skill have more than anything tended 
to make English Rose-growing what it is; to see the heads of 
the two sister firms of Cheshunt and Waltham Cross; the 
Colchester hero, too, with all his blushing honours of the past 
season thick upon him; the hearty and genial champion of 
the Manetti from Hereford; the king of florists from Slough; 
the prinee of the seedling Briar from Oxford; and the goodly 
company of amateurs from all parts. And as after dinner we 
sat discussing the merits of the various Roses, one might have 
thought we were met together on a sunny day in June rather 
than on the dreariest of winter days. 

And may I not add, too, that it proved the value and use- 
falness of the Horticultural Club as a central rallying point 
for all who love the craft? Here at once was a place for the 
meeting, so central that in two minutes you are in the busiest 
part of the Strand, and yet so quiet that all the traffic through 
that busy thoroughfare was as absolutely unheard as if we had 
been miles away, while the offer of the use of the rooms for 
the Committee of the National Rose Society at once relieved 
them of any trouble on the score of expense or a place of 
meeting. - 

The 1etters which I held in my hand represented a larger 
number of supporters than those present, and one and all 
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expressed a hearty concurrence in the movement. There was 
one whose absence all who knew him could not refrain from 
deploring, one well known to the readers of our Journal—my 
excellent and genial friend O. P. Peach; a regret increased by 
the knowledge that it was occasioned through severe illnegs, 
an illness contracted in the indefatigable discharge of his 
clerical duties, and from which he is slowly recovering. 

Again I would express my sincere thanks to all who so kindly 
responded to my invitation, and earnestly hope that everything 
connected with our new Society may be indeed couleur de Rose. 
—D., Deal. 


CHOICE CLIMBING PLANTS FOR INDOOR 
DECORATION. 


Many plants of climbing habits are now used for the decora- 
tion of pillars, walls, and rafters of stoves and conservatories. 
Some climbing plants require an exotic heat to grow them 
well, and others succeed best when grown in @ cool atmosphere ; 
in fact there are no scarcity of choice plants of both classes, 
and a careful selection from both will add beauty and interest 
to all kinds of plant structures. Some plants have sweet- 
scented flowers, others have showy leaves without flowers of 
any importance; but with the great demand for cut flowers 
which now exists in nearly every garden climbing plants that 
will supply plenty of flowers suitable for cutting are those most 
in demand, and which deserve to be grown most extensively. 

Amongst stove climbers the old Stephanotis floribunda is 
well known to be of great value. Its green leaves have no 
special attractions, but its flowers are unsurpassed in their 
purity of colour and fragrance. Cutting them does not dis- 
figure the appearance of the plant, and there is no kind of 
floral arrangement into which the flowers cannot be wrought 
with advantage. The Stephanotis is very common, yet I do not 
think it is so much grown as it should be for cutting from. 
Instead of growing only perhaps a single plant of it up a 
rafter, it should be planted in every odd corner of a heated 
structure where space can be afforded. 

The worst feature of the plant is its filthy nature. There 
is no plant in our gardens to which mealy bug and other 
insects are more attached. Still, when these are not allowed 
to make much headway it is surprising how little attention 
the plants require in the way of being kept clean. Frequent 
Sponging is the best way of cleansing, and syringing often has 
a tendency to accomplish the same end. 

Allamandas are useful hothouse climbers so long as the 
flowers are only wanted on the plants, but I have never found 
them in much demand inacutstate. All the flowers are yellow 
and rather clumsy in form, but they are generully produced 
in great numbers, and are very showy on the roof of a stove. 
A. Shottii does not produce such large flowers as A. Hender- 
sonii, which is the variety most to be preferred. 

Dipladenias might be classed with Allamandas so far as the 
form and general character of the flowers is concerned, but 
the former are much more attractive than the latter—indeed the 
Dipladenias are the finest flowering stove climbers we possess. 


I have no doubt the old rosy-crimson-fiowering D. amabilis will- 


be the best known to many readers; and although it is not so 
brilliant as the newer D. Brearleyana, it is still to be preferred 
as being freer in growth and more likely to succeed with those 
not accustomed to deal with shy-growing plants. 

Were I restricted to one stove climber besides the Stepha- 
notis I would have no hesitation in selecting Clerodendron 
Balfourii. Its lovely crimson and white flowers are not only 
highly ornamental on the plant, but in a cut state they are 
exceedingly useful, and as they are always produced in abun- 
dance the value of the plant is thereby much increased. 

These four distinct stove climbers may all be grown to per- 
fection under the same circumstances. The plants are often 
grown in pots and trained round small trellises, but their 
attractions are never seen to the greatest advantage under this 
restricted system of growth. To develope their beauty to the 
fullest extent every one of them should be planted out and 
allowed plenty of room for extension and development. A 
mixture of loam, peat, and sand suits them well, and good 
drainage and liberal cultivation in every way I always find to 
be most remunerative. 

Hoya carnoga is a quick-growing plant, which does better in 
&@ warm stove than in a cool greenhouse. It delights in plenty 
of peat and sand. ‘The flowers are produced in clusters, are 
pinkish-white in colour, and of a waxy texture. They are 
admirably suited for bouquets and button-holes, 


Ipomcea Horsfallie is another choice climber which should 
find a place in every stove. The flowers are produced freely 
in autumn, and are of a bright crimson colour. It does very 
well on a shaded back wall where many other plants will;not 
grow. 

The best of the Passifloras for general purposes I consider 
to be P. alata, P. amabilis, P. fulgens, and P. quadrangularis, 
all the flowers of which are very attractive, and the fruit of the 
last-named is of considerable merit for dessert. Like other 
climbers they do best planted out, and a little decayed manure 
may be added to the loam and peat in which they are placed. 

Those selecting greenhouse climbers must never think of 
leaving out the two Lapageriaz, L. rosea and L. alba. The 
finest plants of both kinds I have ever seen were planted out 
in rough loam, peat, and sand, with plenty of drainage, and 
they were perfectly saturated with water while making their 
young wood. The white one is rather slow at starting into 
growth, but when it does begin it grows as freely as the red 
one. 

Fuchsias and climbing Roses I have long found excellent in 
the conservatory, and when they cannot be planted out in 
borders they should be grown in boxes or tubs of a good size. 

Plumbago capensis is also useful, especially after it has 
become established, as then enough flowers are produced to 
make the plant ornamental, and plenty to cut from besides. 

Acacia Riceana, noticed in yonr pages lately, is a grand 
climber. Large quantities of its graceful shoots can always 
be cut away when in flower without ever being missed. 

What the Passifioras are in the stove Tacsonia Van-Volxemii 
is in the greenhouse—free-growing and excellent. 

The old Cobwa scandens, which is a favourite in some green- 
houses, often grows too rampant, and it supplies nothing for 
the flower vases. Its variegated form, however, is attractive 
from its pendant sprays of lively foliage, and is suitable for 
drooping from the roof of a lofty conservatory. —PRACTITIONER. 


PRUNING SHRUBS IN WINTER. 


Summer is generally admitted to be the best season of the 
year for pruning shrubs, yet much experience has shown me 
that most Conifers and evergreens may be cut without injury 
during the winter months. At whatever period the pruning of 
ornamental trees and shrubs is done it must be done tastefully 
and carefully—as carefully, in fact, as is the pruning of well- 
trained fruit trees. 

Some there ere who have such strong objections to the 
pruning of shrubs in winter that they will not allow a few 
sprays to be cut for the decoration of churches and rooms at 
Christmas. At this period of the year there is much ‘“ hack- 
ing and slashing’ of evergreens, which is most objectionable, 
but because work is occasionally done in a bungling manner 
is no-reason why it should not be done at all. Asa rule the 
pruning of ehrubs is either not done at all, or it is carried to an 
extreme. We either find one shrub spoiling its neighbour for 
the want of pruning or thinning, and the beauty of both re- 
stricted; or we find pruning carried almost to the point of 
shaving, resulting in a chilling display of stiff and formal 
“round heads.’”’ In a few—very few—gardens this mode of 
pruning is permissible provided it is done well: in other gar- 
dens a dense intermingling thicket of evergreens may be appro- 
priate, and the knife may be banished altogether; but these 
instances again are only few. In the majority of gardens 
timely thinning and moderate and well-executed pruning of 
shrubs would add much to their beauty. Such pruning may 
be done now. I allude to the subject because Christmas is 
near, and when many, especially the young and the fair, are 
anticipating the pleasure of wreath and festoon-making in 
obedience to the old fashion of greeting and celebrating the great 
festival, By pruning evergreens now we not only do not 
injure the specimens, but improve them, and in addition we 
give pleasure, joyous and wholesome, to many who are waiting 
—almost longing—for the prunings. 

For several years I was gardener to a clergyman—an excel- 
lent man, who had an excellent collection of shrubs. These 
shrubs he cherished, but so great was his antipathy to pruning 
them in winter that he would not allow them to be cut either 
for the Christmas decoration of his house or the church. 
Rather than do this he would, and did, purchase large quan- 
tities of evergreens from and for others for use during Christ- 
mas-tide. That clergyman, like most others, was honest in 
his convictions, which are, perhaps, too often interpreted by 
outsiders as being merely eccentricities. Hyentually this fine 
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collection of shrubs became the property of another clergyman, 
and who also prized them highly. He was not disposed, how- 
ever, to purchase evergreens for Christmas decoration when he 
had so many shrubs growing in his garden. The time of pruning 
was consequently changed. Instead of being done in summer 
it was done in mild weather during the autumn and winter, 
and the <‘prunings’”’ were distributed at Christmas. The 
shrubs have now been thus pruned for ten years, and not one 
of them has suffered. They are as perfect and handsome as 
eyer, and sprays from them have decorated hundreds of 
aomes. 

In pruning shrubs in winter the work must be carefully 
done. The cuts must be smooth and clean—no breaking over 
the knife—and should be made on the underneath sides of the 
branches as much as possible. Shrubs which are regularly 
and slightly pruned to keep them shapely do not require to 
have more than a few short sprays removed annually; and 
these small sprays of Holly, Box, Laurels, &., are exactly 
suitable for wreathing, and are always welcomed by many 
who take special delight in carrying out the good old castom 
of evergreen-decoration at Christmas in a tasteful manner. 

Venerable customs have deep root in the national mind; 
they are appropriate to an old country like our own, and cer- 
tainly this one—evergreeu decoration—is not likely to decay, 
for it is in the keeping of the youth—sturdy and gentle—of 
each succeeding generation. The joyousness of youth is 
healthy—healthy to all. A source of pleasure so pure, and 
even artistic as ‘‘ Christmas decorations,’ is commendable. 
Let us foster it so far as we can, and not restrict it by the fear 
of any fancied injury resulting to the shrubs. Careful reeson- 
able pruning of shrubs in winter does not and cannot harm 
th xm, while the prunings are ‘ Christmas gifts” costless almost 
to the giver, yet highly prized by the eager recipients who 
bea r them away in triumph, for they are to them (the young) 
th first evidence that Christmas has really come—the first ex- 
pression of ‘‘ good will,” which for eighteen hundred years and 
more has been particularly identified with the festive season. 
{ would not have the shrubs injured, but improved; and when 
we can improve the garden and beautify the ‘church and 
home ”—L like that alliance—I cannot help thinking that it 
is worth while our doing so. The pleasures of the garden 
are then taken into the dwelling, the garden becomes a reality 
and is cherished, selfishness is forgotten, unity reigne, and the 
result is to all who can enjoy it—a ‘‘ merry Christmas.’ Now, 
as my last words, I say Prune judiciously; decorate taste- 
fully—A RetireD GARDENER. 


PLUMBAGO ROSEA. 


Aone the many plants adapted for the adornment of our 
stoves and intermediate houses at this dull season of the year, 
none is more worthy of cultivation than the Plumbago rosea, 
and I think I may say none is more neglected. If we find 
it in a collection of plants at all itis ina straggling condi- 
tion, placed in a corner out of the way, and grown in a pot 
containing soil only sufficient for the plant to eke out a 
miserable existence, or it is dropped in amongst other plants 
and allowed to push up its racemes of glorious flowers to view 
as best itcan. And why isit? Is it because the plant is not 
a novelty? Is it because it is not adapted for eutting pur- 
poses? Is it because it is difficult to grow? Is it because the 

plant is not capable of producing a good display of flowers? 

Has it not a pleasing colour? Is its season of flowering of 
short duration? Is it not sufficiently known, or why is it? 
Hor my own part I am at a loss to know the cause of its 
neglect. 

The plant is certainly not a novelty, as it was introduced 
in 1777. For cutting purposes it certainly is not well adapted, 
except in cases where flowers are merely required for an hour 
or two, when it may be advantageously used; but on the other 
hand, where flowers are expected to last for two or three days 
in a presentable condition, it would be folly to expect the 
Plumbago rosea to endure for such a time, as the flimsy flowers 
soon succumb after being severed from the plant. It is true 
all the flowers of a raceme do not wither and fade at once, but 
those left are not sufficient to recommend it for general cutting 
purposes. 

In point of culture it is one of the easiest to grow of all stove 
plants, and only requires to be grown in quantity to produce 
a charming effect. Its colour is of the most pleasing hue, and 
its season of flowering extends over four months, but al- 
though the plant has already been in cultivation one hundred 
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years, I question very much if it has been grown in sufficient 
quantities to recommend it for general cultivation, otherwise 
we should meet with it more frequently and in larger quan- 
tities, as it is only by growing it in quantities that its full 
beauty is realised. 

After I undertook my present duties in January of last year, 
I busied myself about the furnishing of all the walls with 
plants of climbing habit. The walls which puzzled me most 
were the walls of the Melon houses, there being no ascommoda- 
tion for planting anything out, and the narrow stage over the 
return pipes against the wall being merely wide enough for 
8-inch pots. It occurred to me to cover these walls with Ficus 
repens. This would have succeeded well undoubtedly, but my 
arobition was to cover the walls with flowering plants, and I 
thought that Plumbago rosea might possibly besuitable. It was 
a happy thought, and some old plants being at command these 
were cared for, and cuttings were procured and propagated. 
As soon as rooted they received liberal attention by way of 
potting, light, heat, moisture, and weak applications of liquid 
manure. The plants were never allowed a check, but were 
hurried on into the 8-inch pots as soon as ready, the shoots 
being occasionally pinched as required to induce side shoots, 
which were freely produced, and by the middle of November 
the plants were from 6 to 7 feet high, and covered with their 
charming flowers. Although I had grown the plant more or 
less for years, still I really did not anticipate such a glorious 
reward for the little trouble bestowed on these plants, for they 
continued flowering most freely until the month of March. 
During the time they were in flower numerous gardeners 
called here to see the gardens, and I could not avoid uoticing 
the astonishment of one and all on seeing such a charming 
display of the old Plumbago rosea. The plants were not tied 
in closely to the walls, but were allowed to hang out from 
1to 14 foot over the passage, which considerably enhanced 
their appearance, their long, arching, pendulous racemes of 
flowers being thus shown to advantage. 

The same walls, 60 feet long, are now covered with plants 
which have for the past month been producing thousands of 
flowers equally as fine as last year, and so long as I have walls 
to cover so long shall I find room for a few plants of my old 
friend Plumbago rosea. The plant is not at all particular as 
to soil; those plants now flowering are growing principally in 
road scrapings, and are well fed with liquid manure. Plumbago 
rosea is also a very clean plant, seldom being attacked with 
any insects except thrips, which should be well watched for, 
as they increase on it very rapidly. Scale sometimes infests 
it, but is easily kept down. 

I have tried all sorts of experiments with the plants, by 
subjecting them to various temperatures before the flowers ex- 
panded in hopes of getting them to keep well after being cut, 
but no attempt has nearly succeeded sufficiently for me to re- 
commend the plant for cutting purposes; but for the decora- 
tion or furnishing of stove or intermediate houses with flowers 
at this dull season of the year the Plumbago rosea stands 
second to none, but on the other hand, in my estimation it 
rivals many plants that we have long prized.—_Jamrs OLLER- 
HEAD. 

{The plants referred to were noticed in our columns last 
week. We never saw a wall more beautifully furnished.—Eps. ] 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Ws have received from Mr. J. Sinclair, gardener to Sir H. D. 
Ingilby, Bart., Ripley Castle, Leeds, a GARDEN DAY-Booxr, which 
he has found of very greatuse. The book consists of 365 pages, 
and is so arranged that the value of the vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers supplied each day from the garden can be expeditiously 
entered. Full lists of vegetables and fruit are printed on 
every page, and only the value of each day’s supply requires 
to be added to the money column. There is also a space for 
“< weather observations’? and ‘‘ general remarks.’’ We agree 
with the compiler that such a book if neatly kept would be 
useful to gardeners generally, also to owners of gardens; but 
the difficulty, as it appears to us, would be in keeping it 
“neatly,” for it is not everyone who can insert figures clearly 
in spaces only slightly exceeding a sixteenth of an inch be- 
tween the lines. If a second edition is called for we advise 
that the pages be made larger and an additional column be 
added for quantities. We think also the total amounts of 
each section should be provided for, and so arranged that the 
entire amount of each day can be carried forward to the next. 
The book, however, as at present arranged is concise and in- 
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expensive, and managers and owners of gardens may well adopt 
it as one of their New Year requisites. 


Tue best-grown Primuzas that we have this year seen 
are in the gardens of Munster House, Fulham. The plants, 
which are in small 48-sized pots, are from 18 inches to 2 feet in 
diameter, and are about 18 inches in height. We counted on 
one plant 150 expanded flowers of superior quality. The seed 
was obtained from Mr. B.S. Williams of Holloway, and the 
plants are alike creditable to the seedsman and to the cultivator, 
Mr. J. Pithers. 


We have received from Mr. Wipf, gardener to R. 
Clayton, Esq., Lincoln, a very fine head of PornseTTIA PUL- 
CHERRIMA. When placed on a sheet of paper and a circle was 
drawn touching the points of half a dozen of the principal 
bracts the diameter of that circle was 174 inches. Forty-one 
bracts surrounded the central corymb of forty-one flowers, the 
principal bracts being 24 inches in diameter. The foliage sent 
was of the deepest greev, one leaf measuring 9} inches in 
length and 64 in breadth. The petioles of the leaves and 
bracts were of a deep red colour, indicative of superior cultiva- 
tion. Mr. Wipf also sent prunings of Lady Downe’s and 
Muscat of Alexandria Vines. The young wood is not so re- 
markable for its size as its density and its small speck of pith. 
The wood (which is as hard as Oak) is three-quarters of an 
inch, the pith being only one-twentieth of an inch in diameter. 
We shall expect to hear of such excellent wood producing 
superior Grapes. 

An usefal hint may occasionally be derived from 
humble sources, and we lately noticed a plan in a cottager’s 
dwelling of KEEPING CaULIrLowERS which is not known or 
practised by every gardener in the three kingdoms. The 
owner of the cottage was desirous of having Cauliflowers for 
Christmas, and five weeks ago cut some close heads, and which 
are now as fresh and firm as ever. These Cauliflowers are sus- 
pended in a cool pantry with their stalks or cut parts upwards. 
The stalks are hollowed out by ecooping away the pith, and 
the cavity in each is filled with water. As this is abeorbed or 
evaporated it is replenished, and the result is that the heads 
remain as fresh and tirm as when cut from the garden. 
owner says he has thus preserved Canliflowers for more than 
two months. 


—  -Prruars the value of small Conirprs 1x ports is not 


few plants are more suitable and effective than these. Even 
in conservatories the choicest of them are admierible, ench as 


the most elegant of the Retinosporas, Janipere, Thujopses, | 


and Cryptomerias. Of these there are variegated forms, which 
ornamental groups of plants of s more tender nature. The 
common kinds of Conifers, also Hollies, &>., are aleo highly 
worthy of notice for rendering cheerful places which are too 
dry or draughty for stove or greenhouse plants. At this period 
of the year when rooms large and small, public and private, 
are sought to be made specially cheerful, small, trim, and 
elegant examples of the shrubs referred to are eminently 
worthy of notice as the most hardy and ornamental ‘‘ Christmas 
trees.”’ 

For the erection of 8 monUMBNT TO Linnmvs 36,000 
crowns have been subscribed. ‘he monument will be ereeted 
in Stockholm, and will be unveiled on January 10th, 1878, the 
hundredth anniversary of the death of the great naturalist. 


Art the meeting of the members of the Paris Academy 
of Sciences held early in the present month the report on the 
experiments made by the Paris-Lyons Mediterranean Company 
for COMBATING THN PHYLIOXHRA was read. They commend sul- 
phide of carbon and sulpho-carbonates, wrich should be ap- 
plied when the products of the winter eggs have descended to 
the roots—i.¢e , about July. The old Phylloxera of the roots 
is thus treated ae well. 


Ws noticed laet week a remarkable display of Pluambago 
rosea, at Wimbledon House, equally noteworthy is the HBDGR 
oF EUPHORBIA JACQUINIMFLORA (PULGENS) now flowering in the 
Pine stove in the same garden. This hedge is 60 feet in length 
and forms a background to the Pines, the Euphorbia having 
been planted close to the back wall of the Pine pit, from 
whence a portion of the tan was removed and replaced with 
soil. The roots of the plants have, however, evidently pene- 
trated into the tan, for on no other assumption can the 
wonderful growth of the plants be attributed. It ia safe to 


say that thousands of the shoots exceed 6 feet in Jength, and 
many we noticed could not be less than 8 feet, with foliage of 
the deepest green and flowers of unusual size. This ‘‘ hedge’? 
neither interferes with the Pines nor anything else in the 
house, and yields armfuls of brilliant sprays. In such pro- 
fusion are they that a cartload could be cut if required. Mr. 
Ollerhead has in another column detailed his mode of grow- 
ing the wall of Plumbago rosea; the history of this remarkable 
‘‘hedge of Euphorbias’’ would be no less welcomed by many 
readers. 

— Iw addition to the donations already announced, 
amounting to £105, which have been offered to the Nationat. 
Rosz Society, Edward Mawley, Esq., of Lucknow House, 
Croydon, offers 5 guineas for twelve Tea Roses, and J. F. 
Curtis, Esq., of Chatteris, £1 1s. towards a special prize for 
the best twelve Roses. 


From the recently published report of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works we find that the PARKS, GARDENS, HEATHS, and 
coMMoNS under their control comprise an area of 1,094 acres, 
for which the Board had paid £313,859, and repaid £66,538. 
The interest upon the balance unpaid and the cost of main- 
tenance of all these parks and open spaces amount to a charge 
upon the ratepayers of only one farthing in the pound. 

A NovEL and interesting EXHIBITION OF ARTIFICIAL, 
FLOWERS AND FRUIT is proposed to be held in March next at the 
Crystal Palace, when valuable prizes will be awarded to the 
most beautiful and natural specimens of imitative floral art. 
The classes will comprise flowers (wild and cultivated), Ferns, 
and fruit, and will beso arranged as to provide for competition 
amongst amateurs as well as amongst manufacturers. Another 
new Show will be one of Auriculas, which will be held in the 
early epring. 

Mr. Guorcz Horuipay, the gardener at Castle Hill, 
Bletchingley, informs us he has some very fine PornsErris. 
PULCHERKHIMAS in bloom, measuring some 15, 16, and 174 inches 
across them. The bracts are some 2 and 24 inches wide. 
They sre grown in 6-inch pots. Such specimens are very 


The | noteworthy. 


Tun fourth annual festival of the GARDENERS’ INSTITUTE: 
was held in the Central Hall, Darlington, on the 11th inst., 
when about four hundred persons eat down. After the tables 


: : ; : é : ; had been removed, the. Mayor (Mr. T. R. M. Plews) took the 
quite so fully appreciated for indoor decoration es is desirable. | 


For halls, corridors, vertibules, staircaser, and eimilar places | 


5 ; | previously used. 
are particularly attractive and are worthy of a place amongst | 


ehair, and stated that the feetival originated with the young: 
men conuected with the Gardeners’ Institute generously 
founded some years ago by Mr. Edward Pease. The festival 
had prospered eo much that this year it had been found neces- 
gary to engage the Central Hall in place of the Mechanics’, 
He hoped that it would be maintained 
annually, and that as large a company might be present as were 
there that evening. Whatever funds accrued were used for 
the benefit of the Institute. A great part of the credit of the 
success was due to Messrs. Ford and Teylor, the honorary Se- 
eretaries, and to Mr. W. Hodggon, their Mester of Ceremonies. 
Tun ARBORIOULTURAL Society or Beteium will have its 
yearly meeting at Ghent on January 21st next. Besides the 
formal proceedings there will be two discussions—l, On the 
merits of the varieties of Pears; 2, On the disuse of pruning: 
fruit trees. 

A coRRESPONDENT writing from the neighbourhood of 
Gosport, states that Rosms anz BLOOMING YHRY LATE. He 
gathered from his garden duriug the present month many 
blooms of Gloire de Dijon, also Devoniensis, Duke of EKdin- 
burgh, John Hopper, Turenne, President Willermoz, Perle de 
Lyon, and Céline Forestier. 

Mr. R. W. Fostsr writes to us as follows relative to 
DESTROYING WEEDS ON GRAVEL waLxs:—'‘I use a solution of 
Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid, 1 part acid to 100 parts of water, 
applying it with a wateriug-can. As the solution removes the 
paint from the outside of the can if spilt on it, I use a plain 
unpainted can.’ We have other testimony that carbolic acid 
is an effective weed-destroyer. ‘ 


A Gruat increase in the importation of Porators has 
occurred this year. The value is £1,631,808, and last year in 
the eleven months £941,480. 


CAUTION. 
NursprrMEN are most liberal and honest men, but the com- 
modities sent out are not always true to name. My two fa- 
vourite hobbies are Roses, of which I have over 2500, and Peach 
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and Nectarine trees 133 in number. It is of no use sending 
me one thing for another. I am sure to find it out. Ihave 
had Old Roman Neetarines sent for Royal George, and Princess 
Clementine (summer Rose, white; very beautiful) sent for 
La Tour d’Auvergne, a red summer Rose. Now I am sure 
that the nurserymen who sent the above were not aware of 
the mistake. I can only account for these mistakes by the 
carelessness of the propagator, or by the “ larking ” habits of 
improvers, who are permitted to propagate, but who “ lark” 
during propagation. 

N.B.—Do not turn off your propagator till the season is 
over, and have a book to depend on instead of moveable tallies. 
—wW. F. Ravouyrre. 


APPLE ELECTION. 


Now that the election of Apples is mooted, what have the 
readers of our Journal to say about the project being carried 
into effect? As with Roses so with Apples. That there will be 
an amount of labour and anxiety about an election there can 
be no doubt, and who will lead the van and be the returning 
officer? Mr. Robson has well ventilated the question, but my 
own opinion is that three classes will answer the purpose 
required—namely, earliest, midseason, and latest kinds. Apples 
vary, some doing well in one place, somein another. Locality, 
circumstances, climate, and situation have much to do with 
their well-doing. I have known in some seasons Apples which 
have kept well, and in others the same sort have not kept 
well at all. I have known when Striped Beefing and other 
useful keeping Apples, after being carefully stored, have gone 
off with a disease like dry rot; other seasons they have not 
been affected at all. Early Apples in some seasons have 
kept for months, at other times they have speedily decayed; 
80 that under some circumstances it becomes a difficult matter 
to say when they are in and out of season. Then, again, we 
northmen are sometimes inclined to envy our more favoured 
southern brethren, yet they say we need not do so. No doubt 
they have their difficulties as well as we have, yet we have an 
idea that the climate of the south on the whole is more favour- 
able than that of the north; nevertheless, by all and every 
means let us have the election.—Prrvus Mauvs. 


EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 


Tue information supplied from Ireland to the hardiness of 
this beautiful evergreen has in the majority of instances been 
favourable. However, in my case I regret to record a total 
failure. Three plants 5 feet high I planted out in warm situ- 
ations sheltered from the north-east winds on the east coast 
of County Down. In two years those plants attained the 
height of 20 feet. In February of the third year, during along 
period of snow and frost, the splendid foliage gave way and 
the trees became leafless, with the extreme ends of the branches 
blackened and dead. They never recovered. A similar fate 
was the lot of many more, and deeply did the owner regret the 
logs.—Joun Boyp, Co. Dublin. 


RENEWING OLD VINES. 


Wirs the exception of a few late sorts all Vines will now 
be at rest, and those which have not done well throughout 
the season should now be under consideration as to what is 
best to do with them. If they are very old Vines, and seem 
quite exhausted, many would recommend that such be rooted 
out altogether and be replaced with young canes. Under cer- 
tain circumstances perhaps this would be the best thing to 
do; but I am inclined to think that rooting-out and planting 
afresh is not always the most profitable way of disposing of 
old Vines. 

Several cases have come under my notice lately where the 
old Vines had annually been decreasing in strength and fruit- 
fulness until the young shoots were no thicker than straws 
and the bunches little larger than Black Currants, and these 
same Vines are now producing wood and fruit equal to the 
best five or six-year-old young Vines; and with thie advan- 
tage—that they bear as much fruit the second or third year 
after being renewed as a young Vine would be capable of 
doing the fifth or sixth year. Young Vines are generally 
planted two years before they bear fruit, and, 2s a rule, they 
only bear a bunch or two the third year, while it takes them 
another year or two to be in bearing condition the full length 
of the rod or rafter. Old Vines have no leading cane or spurs 


to make, as they are always the full length of the rafter, 
and all they require is something to put fresh vigour into the 
old wood, and this may be accomplished in the following 
manner :— ’ 

When the Vines are quite dormant, if the roots are outside, 
begin by digging a trench along the border 4 feet deep and 8 feet 
from the front of the vinery. When this has been taken out 
3 feet wide take another trench out in the same manner, and 
in doing so be very careful to preserve the roots as entire as 
possible, and place them as they are laid bare up towards 
the stem. The soil must all be taken out to the depth of 
4 feet until the whole Vine can be lifted away. The bottom 
of the border will then be clear, and if the drainage is not 
naturally good place a layer of rough broken stones or bricks 
to the depth of 6 inches all over the bottom. Where the 
roots are inside the house serve that in the same way, and 
then fill up to within 18 inches of the surface with a mixture 
of good loam and ground bones. During these operations the 
roots should be tied-up in a damp mat, and as soon as the 
border has been filled up to the extent stated, take the Vine 
and place it where it has to grow, then spread the roots all 
over the surface of the new soil, and cover them carefully up 
to the original level of the border with the best of the soil. 
Place about 2 feet of long dung and fresh leaves over the 
newly-made border, and for the first year do not push the 
Vines into growth with much fire heat, and when they do 
make shoots let them grow from 2 to 3 feet long before stop- 
ping them; and if all the bunches are cut off as they appear the 
first year, the second year’s crop will be all the better for it. 
After the wood has been well ripened the Vines may be rested 
asin former years, and the crop the following season will be 
little, if anything, inferior to the best they ever produced, and 
they will continue on for years to bear like young Vines. 

I have seen old exhausted Vines treated at the roots as above 
described, and the rods cut off at the lowermost spur, send 
fine strong canes up to the top of the rafter the first season.— 
Vitis. 

[So have we.—Eps. | 


THE GARDENS AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


JouN SHEFFIELD, Duke of Buckingham, built a house in 
1703 on the site where the Palace now stands which bears his 
name. This Palace was commenced building in 1825 from 
designs furnished by Mr. Nash, and many years passed before it 
was completed. The area of the gardens is about fifty acres, of 
which there are about twenty-five acres grass. There is a con- 
siderable breadth of ornamental waters, islands, rustic bridges, 
magnificent trees and shrubs, that one might believe one’s self 
to be a hundred miles in the country among the most beautiful 
natural scenery were it not for the distant and rather faint 
rumbling of the traffic in the adjoining streets. 

The gardens lie to the west of the Palace, and in the Georges’ 
time the site which they occupy was devoted to dairy purposes, 
but the late Prince Consort had the ground laid out in the 
English style, and always had the gardens kept in a fit con- 
dition for the reception of royalty. 

That part of the lawn which adjoins the Palace is kept quite 
open, not a tree nor bush interrupting its level expanse of 
turf. On this grassy carpet cricket, football, and other games 
have been played during years past, and the Royal Family can 
call to mind many happy scenes of their youth. Where the 
lawn becomes first broken in its continuity there is some 
breadth of ornamental water well stocked with waterfowl, 
amongst which are many rare exotic species. The waters are 
varied with islands and plantations, which are connected to- 
gether by rustic bridges; and on the shore most remote from 
the Palace are some grand forest trees, Oaks, Klms, Planes, 
Beeches, Poplars, Limes, and other trees of stately growth, some 
of which sweep their lower branches grandly over the glitter- 
ing surface of the waters, others towering upwards, and their 
tops are reflected in the clear surface of the lake. The Queen, 
when the weather was fine, used to breakfast in the open air 
under the shade of the trees that fringe the ornamental waters. 
Beyond the water there are thickets of choice shrubs, deci- 
duous trees, clumps of Rhododendrons, and other evergreens. 
The richness of the miscellaneous gathering is peculiar to the 
Bpot. 

We next come upon wilder scenes. Sometimes we are 
hemmed-in between thickets, and anon are enjoying a charm- 
ing view from the crown of a hill, and again find ourselves in a 
deep hollow among Ferns and grasses or a tangle of flowering 
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and trailing plants. On the more level part of this varied 
surface there are many noble specimens of trees and shrubs. 
The undulations terminate in one direction in a mound upwards 
of 100 feet high, and although artificial, it is so managed that 
it seems to be quite natural, and it acquires its naturalness 
and its beauty from the soundest rules of art in the formation 
and the planting. 

The shady walks and cool retreats which necessarily accom- 
pany this picturesque style were a constant source of enjoy- 
ment to the late Prince Consort when staying at the Palace. 
Some of the walks are quite arched over with Laburnums, 
Honeysuckle, Guelder Roses, snd scarlet-flowering Thorns, 
which were planted by the Prince’s hand, and among and 
under these he would oftimes lead his children at early dawn 
to hear the song of the thrush or the blackbird. The Prince 
was intensely fond of birds, and these gardens are numerously 


peopled by the feathered songsters, for it was a place of privilege 
tothem. Not a nest was ever knowingly disturbed, and it was 
the constant aim of the Royal father to teach his children to 
show tenderness to helpless creatures, and it has been exempli- 
fied in all the Royal Family. The children were also taught to 
take an interest in flowers, and had each their own little gar- 
den, which was a source of great delight to them, where they 
learnt the names of those flowers which were dear to them, 
because themselves had planted, watered, and watched them. 
Healthy exercise in gardening is indeed recreation, natural, 
simple, and pure, which may be enjoyed in‘all stages of society 
from the prince to the peasant, bringing blessings to the palace 
and peace to the cottage. Gardening improves the heart as 
well as the taste ; it refreshes the body and lightens the spirits, 
and the more refined the taste the more exquisite the gratifica- 
tion that may be enjoyed in every cherished garden. 


Fig. 77.—BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDEN. 


Bedding plants are of course used in the Buckingham 
Palace gardens, and some of the most agreeable effects are 
those produced by isolated masses or small groups of detached 
beds, which afford scope for only a few simple colours. There 
is, however, a geometric garden proper, which consists of a 
grand circular scheme of nineteen beds which I have seen 
effectively arranged, planted with choice and suitable plants, 
and kept with scrupulous care. 

The conservatory is on the north side of the Palace, and, 
like it, lacking elegance, and unfortunately not at all well 
adapted for the growing plants, and to keep it in good order 
the plants must be frequently changed. I have seen it look 
very beautiful in the autumn with Chrysanthemums of both 
the large varieties and Pompons, grouped with specimen shrubs 
and fine-foliaged plants so as to form the most attractive 
features of a picturesque scene, in which they appear to greater 
advantage than when exhibited by themselves. 

The Chrysanthemum is s favourite flower of all classes, and 
it is one of the flowers admired by our Queen; Chrysanthe- 
mums are therefore extensively grown out of doors in these 
gardens. They peep up amongst the shrubs, fringe the walks, 
cover the banks, and make the whole place gay as if wholly 
devoted to this autumnal flower, which it is not, for there are 
displays of all kinds as the seasons revolve. Let it suffice, 
then,’ that horticulture is fairly represented. Mr. Humphrey, 


late gardener at White Lodge, Richmond Park, is the gardener 
at Buckingham Palace. He was appointed about three years 
ago, and succeeded the late Mr. George Wyness who died in 
harness, and like him is a very, estimable man.—N. Couz, 
Kensington. 


MUSCATS ON THE EXTENSION SYSTEM. 


I nap long ago cherished a notion that I could grow Muscat 
Grapes if I only had an opportunity to do it my own way, 
and six years ago such an opportunity presented itself with 
the result shown in the engraving. 

The Vines were planted on the 22nd of June, 1870, and had 
been raised from eyes the same season. ‘They were placed 
about 7 feet apart on each side of the house; they all grew well, 
and carried a bunck or two the year after planting. This 
was more to check over-luxuriance than for the sake of the 
fruit, as we had Vines planted temporarily along the centre of 
the house for supplying fruit at first. The permanent Vines, 
notwithstanding rather heavy cropping and root-pruning, grew 
very vigorously, and two years ago it was a question whether 
to go on mutilating them still more severely, or destroy some 
of them and allow thoge remaining to have a more natural 
extension. I decided on the latter method. A Vine near each 
of the four corners of the house was brought down to a hori- 
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zontal] position, and shoots were trained at right angles from 
them in the spaces‘tbetween the other Vines, and they have 
now £0 completely furnished the whole compartment that all 
others {will be removed. It is very probable, according to 
present appearances, that in another year or two the number 
will have to be still further reduced. 
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The growth these four Vines have made is I think somewhat ~ 
remarkable, the;circumferenee of the largest stem being 13 ins., 
and that of thejsmallest 104 inches, measured just above the 
ground; at 2feet 6inches from the ground the largest mea- 
sures 8tinches, and smallest 7} inches. The size of this com- 
partment is 80 feet by 30, and each Vine runs‘half the length. 


Fig. 78.—MusoaTs ON THE EXTENSION SYSfEM AT LONGLEAT, 


The opposite side to that shown in the engraving had the 
number of plants reduced to four last spring with very satis- 
factory results. A photograph of that side was taken, but as it 
was from the other end, and gonsequently in opposition to the 
sunlight, it did not come out satisfactorily. 

So much for the growth of wood, now what about the fruit? 
Well, all the fruit is, perhaps, above the average for Muscat 


Grapes, but that on the restrieted rods will bear no comparison 
with the rest. It did not colour so early nor so well, and is in- 
clined to shrivel in places, while that on the large or extension 
Vines is perfect in every respect. This is not because the large 
Vines are not carrying fair crop—they ripened from fifty to 
fifty-three large bunches each, which average considerably over 
2lbs. a bunch; but it is, I am convinced,'because they are 
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grown in # more natural manner, and the fruit is all produced 
on youn g wood, which always has the best perfected eyes. 
Thave described my treatment of Museat Vines in previous 
numbers of the Journal. It differs chiefly from the general 
practice in having less fire heat, the temperature often being 
as low as 55° at all atages of growth; there is no ayringing at 
any time, not even at starting, no artificial setting beyond a 
gentle tap on the trellis, abundance of water is given to the 
roots both in winter and summer, and the ventilation is at- 
tended to as soon as the sun touches the house. A sun tem- 
perature of 80° to 90° is always desirable, but it is essential to 
have the greatest part of the rise after the ventilators are open. 
In conclusion, I have to say, that although I believe I am 
going in the right direction to grow Muscats, I consider I have 
as yet only half suceeeded, and that nobody knows what may 
be done with this noble class of Grapes when we once get aside 
our old-fashioned notions about its being difficult to grow and 
requiring an extraordinary amount of fire heat. Muscats and 
other light-coloured Grapes require more sunlight than black 
Grapes require, but not more heat. 
All fruits, in my opinion, are better when the plants which 
bene them are allowed to extend somewhat every year.— Wm. 
'AYLOR. 


NOTES on VILLA axp SUBURBAN GARDENING. 


Cucumpers.—Those who require early Cucumbers, and have 
no other convenience for growing them than by dung heat, must 
now commence operations, as it takes a considerable time to 
prepare the materials. Itis the best way to use a small frame 
for raising the plants, as less manure is then required, and less 
cost is incurred in keeping up the requisite heat. Again, by 
raising the plants and having them well advanced in a single- 
light frame materials for a Jarger frame or bed can be prepared, 
and the season being then a little more advanced the plants may 
be expected to do best in the last-made and largest bed; there- 
fore lose no time now in preparing sufficient manure as will 
make a fair-sized bed. After the manure has fermented it should 
be repeatedly turned and well mixed in order that the rank steam 
may escape, and then when put up all parts of the bed will heat 
alike and settle down regularly. I use a third of good oak 
leaves with the manure ; but these are not absolutely necessary, 
and many amaieurs are not able to obtain leaves. 

When the rank heat has escaped and the manure is sweetened 
measure the length and breadth of the frame, and set the bed 
out a few inches wider all round. The bed ought to be 5 feet 
high at the back and 4 at the front. First of all, however, a 
layer of faggots should be placed at the bottom to keep the 
manure clear from the ground, so as not to be affected by the 
coldness of it. In building up the bed take care to lay the 
manure regularly and beat it down as firmly as can be done 
with the back of the fork, but do not tread it down with the feet. 
When high enough put on the frame and also the light; this 
will help to draw up the heat. Let a trial stick be thrust into 
the centre of the bed, and watch this regularly as the heat rises, 
and it will be easy to tell when the soil may be put in; but take 
care that the bed is not so hot asto burn the soil, for if so no 
plants will grow in it, and it would all have to be taken out 
again and much time lost. Neither should the soil be spread 

over the bed, but a heap should be made in the centre of it 
reaching near to the glass. This will not bring the heat down 
very much, and it will soon become warmed through. Let the 
mixture be two-thirds of good turfy loam and one-third of well- 
decayed leaf soil. 

The seeds should be sown in well-drained pots or pans in the 
soil that is warm. The soil should be rather dry than wet, and 
that for the seeds be much finer than that for the after-growth 
of the plants. Plunge tbe pots in the soil and only just cover 
the seeds, and it is not advisable to water for two or three days, 
or the seeds are liable to rot. When the plants appear, and 
their seed leaves are fully grown, they may be potted-off one in 
a pet in warm soil, and this should be done without taking 
them ont of the frame. 

When the plants have made about three rough leaves they 
may be planted in the bed prepared forthem. The temperature 
must not go below 65°, but 70° would be better if it can be pro- 
vided. Ample covering must be placed over the glass at night; 
and in order to encourage the plants to grow well the glass 
must be kept very clean to admit as much light and sun as 
possible in these short days. When the heat falls below that 
stated above linings of heating material must be at once 
applied; but this need not go through the process of fermenta- 
tion like the other, but great care must be taken that the rank 
steam does not enter the frame, and which can be excluded by 
stopping up the space along the bottom of the frame with the 
exhausted manure. Occasionally, when the lights are slightly 
propped up to let the inside steam out, the steam from the 

ining enters there, so the mats must be put on with care, so as 


not to cover the lining as well as frame, or the steam ia conveyed 
inside the frame. The manure for the linings must be well mixed, 
or one part will heat more than another. It is very essential 
to select a sheltered yet as sunny a spot as possible for the bed, 
and sometimes during very cold nights or windy weather it is 
necessary to protect the bed with straw, or, what is better, 
thatched hurdles. They can be easily removed when not 
wanted. 

When the roots of the plants show through the soil a thin 
layer of soil should be added, previously warmed, #0 as not to 
cool the atmosphere. Also let the water be warmed before it is 
applied. No manure water will be needed until the plants are 
fruiting. The above are the principal directions for the manage- 
ment of a dung bed, and if carried out carefully cannot fail to 
prove successful. 

As to sorts, many grow what they call their own sorts with 
local names, but a good form of Telegraph, such as Paul’s or 
Rollisson’s, Monro’s Duke of Edinburgh, the old Sion House, 
Lord Kenyon’s Favourite (a small but wonderfully prolific sort), 
an Master’s Prolific, are all suitable for early produce.—THomMAs 

ECORD. 


DOINGS OF THE LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


HARDY FRUIT GARDEN. 

Ir will be time to see that the pruning and nailing of wall 
trees is proceeded with as soon as possible if it is not already 
done. All the hardiest trees should be pruned first. Pears and 
Apples will take no harm, nor in ordinary seasons in the south 
of England, especially in dry districts, will the trees suffer; but 
those who have only had experience in such districts are not in 
@ position to dictate to gardeners where the rainfall has been 
nearly double with a corresponding want of sunshine, which 
has caused the young wood to be overcharged with moisture, 
and consequently much less able to resist frost. Under such 
unfavourable circumstances much may be done by an efficient 
system of draining and border-making—indeed, it would be use- 
less to try the cultivation of the finer fruits without this prepara- 
tion, and all trees which are subject to gumming ought to have 
good well-draired borders for the roots to work into. Those 
who have had experience with wet low-lying districts will pro- 
bably prefer to wait until all danger of severe frost is over before 
pruning their trees. : 

The training of Peach and Nectarine trees is seldom well 
done by amateurs. Notwithstanding all that has been said and 
written about different.systems of management, there is no 
better mode of training than that which has been the custom 
for so many years in all well-kept gardens—namely, the fan 
method. The object of the cultivator is to encourage the 
growth of young wood disposed as regularly as possible all over 
the wall, and to cut out old wood where it is not required, re- 
placing it with healthy young wood of the previous year. 
Should very severe frost set in after the present wet and mild 
autumn much damage may be done to both the old and young 
wood, and the work of the pruner and trainer might have to be 
done over again, and the trees would suffer much more severely 
after they had been pruned and trained than if nothing had 
been done to them. A little delay, therefore, in pruning these 
tender fruits may be advantageous. 

Plum and Cherry trees suffer much from gumming in such 
seasons as the present, and when an apparently healthy branch 
is badly gummed it is better to cut it off at once at the injured 
part than allow it to remain to die, as it were, a lingering death 
by strangulation. Such branches sometimes do not show any 
injury now, but will do so two months hence. The same may 
be said of Apricots. The young wood seldom suffers, but large 
branches die off at any season and without apparent cause. 
Pruning may be done in the following order—first Apples, then 
in succession Pears, Cherries, Plums, Apricots, Peaches, and 
Nectarines. Many of the old gardeners used to unfasten their 
Peach and Nectarine trees from the walls at this season and secure 
the branches to stout. poles, which had the effect of consider- 
ably retarding the blossoming period, and gave a better chance 
to resist early frosts. The branches should be nailed to the 
walls about the end of February. When it is necessary in prun- 
ing to cut-back the young wood of Peach and Nectarine trees it 
ought always to be cut to a triple bud, as the middle bud of the 
three will be a wood bud. Triple buds are not usually found on. 
the weakest wood, but only on that which is strong or moderately 
so. If there are no such buds it is better not to cut-back the 
growth at all. 

We have not done much in this department during the past 
week except in continuing the pruning of Gooseberry, Rasp- 
berry, and Red Currant bushes. After clearing away the 
prunings we are now giving a dressing of manure, and will pro- 
ceed to fork it in the ground as soon as wecan doso. If Straw- 
berry beds have been neglected: the weeds will have made con- 
siderable progress, and they cannot be better disposed of than 
by picking out the largest by hand and giving a dressing of ma- 
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nure between the rows, afterwards forking the manure and 
small weeds under ground. 
CUCUMBER HOUSE. 

So far our plants have done well, and they will continue bear- 
ing as much as we require through the winter months, but tbe 
strain upon plants which have been in bearing for the last two 
months is trying to their constitutions. 


We shall sow more | 


seeds or strike cuttings about the first week in the new year; | 


and when the plants are strong enough to plant out, those that | 


are worn out by winter bearing will be removed to give place for 
young plants. Our houses are well heated, and itis not difficult 
to keep up the temperature to 65° or 70°. In circumstances not 


so favourable, and where it would be necessary to overheat the | 


pipes to maintain this temperature, it is much better to have 
some covering for the glass. An ordinary canvas screen thrown 
over it will make a difference of at least 5° in the night tempe- 
rature. This will not only be a saving ic fuel, but give alsoa 
more congenial temperature to the plants. About the shortest 
day in the year is the time that the plants require the greatest 
amount of attention. They must not suffer for want of water, 
nor must too much of it be applied to the roots. At a time 
when the sun scarcely shines at all, or if it does it is only ‘‘to 
blink a wee and sink again,” its influence is scarcely felt on the 
temperature of the house. Still, unless there is a cutting frost 
wind we always manage to open the ventilators just a little at 
the highest part of the house for a few hours at mid-day. This 
daily change of air is very beneficial to the plants, and with 
care it can generally be managed without making any appreciable 
change in the temperature. We keep up a bottom heat of 85° 
by two rows of 3-inch pipes placed about 2 feet below the sur- 
face of the bed. We have found that by using all the evaporating 


troughs the atmosphere became too moist and caused a weak - D i J 
w plant its loss is almost assured. Carnations and Picotees have 


watery growth, but by using only one trough a more healthy 
growth was apparent. Should any thrips appear have the house 
smoked at once with tobacco. The leaves will not endure too 
much of it, and it is best to fumigate moderately three times at 
intervals of three days than to run the risk of injuring the 
plants by one very strong application of smoke. 

GREENHOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 

When the Chrysanthemums go out of bloom there is con- 
siderable difficulty to supply their place, but gardeners with 
limited room will be glad to remove them, as they take up much 
space and do some damage to hardwooded plants. Cyclamen 
persicum is~a useful and well-appreciated plant for producing 
flowers from now until the end of March, and by that time 
spring flowers, consisting of Dutch bulbs, will also be over, to 
be succeeded by 
Hardwooded plants of different species require attention now, 
and time can be better spared for tying and training the plants 
at this season than at any other. Plants of Azalea indica are 
now shedding their leaves, and require to be gently shaken 
occasionally to free the plants from those ready to drop off. 
Thrips are very destructive to the Azalea. Persistent fumiga- 
tion will destroy those insects, but in some cases it is not con- 
venient to fumigate; then they may be destroyed by dipping 
the plants in a mixture which will also free them from any trace 
of red spider, which no amount of fumigation will destroy. 
Many of the mixtures advertised in this Journal will destroy 
thrips if applied according to the instructions which are given; 
but those who do not find it convenient to obtain such will find 
a certain remedy in the following:—To one gallon of rain water 
add 6 ozs. of soft soap and half a pint of tobacco liquor; put it 
in a pot and place over the fire until the water boils, let it 
simmer for ten minutes, and when cool the mixture is ready for 
use. With this syringe the plants after they have been laid on 
their sides, as the water running into the pots, if the plants were 
in an upright position, would injure the roots. 

The damp weather has been injurious to some plants, causing 
mildew and mould. Sulphur, applied as directed in previous 
numbers, quickly checks the spread of mildew, and destroys it. 
The fires may be lighted by day, especially after watering. At 
such a time the ventilators must be open to allow moisture to 
escape. During the prevalence of dense fogs, so common at this 
season about London, it is better not to open the ventilators at 
all, and the application of artificial heat at such a time would be 
injurious rather than otherwise. All softwooded plants require 
to be regularly looked over, picking off any decaying leaves, and 
in the case of plants intended for Jarge specimens tying out the 
growths. See that no insect pests form a lodgment on stage 
or fancy Pelargoniums, Cinerarias, or herbaceous Calceolarias. 
If these are thoroughly cleaned now, and kept clean during the 
winter, the plants will be healthy and give little trouble during 
the busy period of the year, when such work is apt to be 
neglected. 


FLOWER GARDEN. 

In calm weather the lawn should be thoroughly cleaned by 
raking and sweeping the leaves up from every part of it. Those 
that have found a lodgment in the shrubby borders must also 
be thoroughly cleared out of the most difficalt places, else gusts 
of wind will on another occasion sweep them out on the lawn 


different sorts of forced shrubs, Roses, &c. | 


to cause extra sweeping, which would otherwise not be required. 
In large places this gathering-up of leaves takes up much of the 
gardener’s time at this season, and the leaves collected are not 


| of much value, as they are frequently full of decaying wood, 


which produces fungus. Only leaves that have been collected 
from the open meadow or lawn should be used for leaf soil. It 
is better to have a fire, and burn the rakings of the borders as 
they are gathered; the ashes can always be used. 

A coating of manure ought to be placed over the roots of 
Roses, to be forked-in after the bushes are pruned. A constant 
watch must be kept over hardy herbaceous plants. The more 
delicate species suffer from wet as much as from frost. We are 
confident that the shallow bottomless pans made of the same 
material as common garden pots would answer well to protect 
the tender sorts, a square of glass being placed over the pan to 
throw off the water, and this being tilted at one side to admit 
air. 

Florist flowers, although they do not require much attention, 
cannot be neglected. The leather-coated grub has attacked the 
Pink in a persistent manner, and we have only saved the plants 
from its attacks by catching them feeding after dark at night. 
Large earth worms also get hold of the tips of the leaves, and 
they are strong enough to bend weak plants down and break 
them. It was necessary to strew the surface of the beds over 
with quicklime to stop their ‘‘little game.” A steady frost 
would be much better for all florist flowers than so much wet. 
Tulips planted out early in November are now appearing above 
ground. Should very severe frost set in we shall cover them 
over with dry loam. Those planted later are more likely to de 
better in the spring. Auriculas are passing through a trying 
period. Every decayed leaf and trace of mould is removed as 
s00n as itis observed. Should decay fasten on the centre of the 


likewise certain severe trials to endure, even if the frames ars 
watertight, which is not always the case. Many varieties are s0 
subject to spot on the leaves that the utmost care cannot bring 
them through the winter free from this insidious disease, and it 
is much aggravated by the smoke and damp of London. We 
have this week gone carefully over the plants and removed all 
affected, stirring the surface of the pots at the same time with a 
pointed stick. Air is admitted freely on all favourable occasions 
to the frames of both Auriculas and Carnations.—J. DouGuas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Sutton & Sons, Reading. — Amateur's Guide, highly zllus- 
trated: also Price Current of Garden Seeds, Potatoes, Bulbs, 
& 


c. 

James Carter & Co., 237 and 238, High Holborn, London.— 
Vade Mecum and Seed Catalogue, highly illustrated. 

Ernest Benary, Erfurt, Germany.—General Catalogue of 
Vegetable, Agricultural, Flower, and Tree Seeds. 

Joseph Schwartz, 43, Rue de Repos, Lyons, France.—List of 
New Roses. 

Eng. Verdier Fils Ainé, 37, Rue Clisson, Gaze d’Ivry, Paris.— 
List of New Roses. ? 

Louis Van Houtte, Royal Narsery, Ghent, Belgium.—Cata- 
logue of Gesneraceous Plants, Caladiums, &c. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SHORETARIES will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 


CrystaL Patacer (Artificial Flowers and Fruit). March17th. 

NeEwossTLe-UPoN-TyNne. March 2lst and 24nd. Messrs. J. H. French, Ben- 
well House, and J. Taylor, Rye Hill, Hon. Sees. 

Guascow. March 28th and May 23rd. Mr. F, G. Dougal, Sec. 

Lgeps (Spring Show). April 2nd and 3rd. Mr. A. Walker, Neville St. 
School Close, Leeds, Hon. Sec. 

WispecH. June 28th. Mr. Charles Parker, Hon. Sec. 

TonpRipGs. July 18th. Mr. W. Blair, Sec. 

IsteE or THANET. August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, Hon. Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WELLINGTONIA GIGANTEA.—‘ X.”” aska— What is the height and cireum- 
ference of the outside branches of the largest Wellingtonia in England 2?” 

Prounine Pear TREES (Somerset).—We cannot give directions. Much 
depends upon the state of the trees, which have been greatly neglected. 

Borer (A. M.).—We cannot recommend one. Consult our adverbigemend 
columns and select the boiler that best suits your building, &o. 

Pear Trees Diszasep (A. A.).—They are attacked by canker, induced 
probably by the roots having descended into an ungenial soil. 

Brsst Crematises (H. Taylor).—Jackmanii, Gem, Alexandra, Miss Bate- 
man, Lady Bovill, Lady Londesborongh, Star of India, and Mrs. James Bate- 
man. You ought not to cut them down after flowering. 

CAMELLIA ForcING (Feliz).—We think you may move the plants from the 
greenhouse to the stove, placing them in the cooler end of the latter, where 
the temperature does not exceed 55°, and using a little weak manure water. 

Supports FoR Pxas (Maekensie).—Galvanised iron rods plaeed 6 feet 
apart, and net of the same material with very wide meshes, answer well. 


EXcLUDING Rapeits (N. J. M.).—We have excluded them by placing near 
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the hedge galvanised iron netting 2 feet high above the surface, and 6 inches 
below it. They never burrowed under that. 


GESNERA EXONIENSIS NoT Frowerine (EZ. L. W.).—We think the cause 
of the plants not flowering is due to their not haying a sufficiently high tem- 
perature, or it may arise from their having been started late. To do well they, 
after September, require alight and moderately airy situation in a stove, and 
to be duly supplied with water. We afford ours a temperature of 60° at night, 
and 65° to 70° by day, and they flower very freely. Encodonopses flower less 
freely generally than Gesnera exoniensis, and we think both are grown in too 
low a temperature, and haye not suflicient light, and are probably too dry at 
the roots. 


PRUNING CLEMATISES (EZ. W.).—Pruning is best Goae in February, or so 
soon after ag mild weather permits. In pruning, all the old wood should 
be thinned out, especially leaving the young shoots of last year at such dis- 
tances as to cover the bed, shortening these shoots to firm ripe wood. The 
early-summer and late kinds require the same treatment. The best time to 
insert cuttings is in spring when the shoots are 2 or 3 inches long, taking 


them off with a heel of tho old wood attached and placing insand in gentle | 


heat, keeping them rather close, moist, and shaded. 


Litiums 1n Breps (Idem).—Do not take up and replant, but top-dress with 
sweetened rich compost 2 or8 inches thick. Turfy loam and vegetable refuse 
in about equal parts is a capital application. 


HeatinG APPARATUS DEFEcTIvE (R. F. B.).—From the water being heated 
in the supply cistern which communicates with the lower or return 4-inch 
pipe shows that the water as heated by the boiler flows equally by the return 
and flow pipes, there being, in fact, no circulation. Are you quite sure that the 
flow pipe in the greenhouse is above the coil pipe of the boiler? 
gradually rising from the boiler to the air pipe, the bead you allude to in 
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The flow | 


the return pipe ought not to interfere with the circulation unless air lodges | 


at the elbow, which we do not see can take place. It would have been better 
without the elbow. Satisfy yourself first that the flow pipe trom the boiler 
has 2 gradual rise from it to the air pipe, and that the return pipe from the 
air pipe falls gradually to the return of the boiler. There can be no airin 
the pipe in that case, as it will rise to the highest point—the air pipe, and 
escape. We apprehend your pipes are on the level alongside each other, and 
there is no circulation because the heated water rises both by the flow and 
return pipes—boils in the boiler and pipes adjacent. It may be only a case 
of overheating, for we see nothing in the bend of the return pipe falling 
from the air pipe to the bend to impede the circulation. 
bend and lowering of the return to meet that of the boiler is proper, but if 
the flow rise to and the return pipe fall from the air pipe the elbow may 
remain. The fault is not init. You will easily know whether it be a case of 
overheating by feeling the pipes. 
pipe is a consequence of the water in the apparatus being heated to an 
uniform temperature, boiling and blown off because a vacuum is caused by 
the generation of steam. 


Srarvine Pines (W. W.).—The large “lanky” plants are less likely to 
throw up fruit than the stiff strong plants, but we should nevertheless give 
them a trial; and,if they do not start with the others, continuing in the 
pce temperature, and they will ‘probably be little later, if any, than the 
others. 


ANEMONE FULGENS.—‘G. S.” says—“ The glowing descriptions given of 
this plant have induced me several times to purchase tubers. Plants I have, 
but flowers none. Will any successful grower tell me—Ist, Is it better to 
leave the tubers all the year in the ground, or to dry and replant them, and 
when? 2ndly, Is stiff or light soil the better? Srdly, Sun or shade?” 
Any of our readers who haye cultivated this flower successfully will oblige by 
sending the information asked for. 

CiimBina PLantTs FoR WALL (J. P.).—Passiflora cerulea is very pretty 
and quite hardy except in very severe winters. Wistaria sinensis would be 
quite hardy, and would be a noble object on a 16-feet wall. You probably 
allude to Clematis Jackmanii; the flowers are violet purple, large and fine. 
Boses will not succeed in London. ° 


SHRUBS FOR SmMoKy Districts (Idem).— Aucuba japonica, in variety; | 


Arbutus, in variety; Phillyrea media; Holly, in variety; Berberis Darwinii, 


snon Laurel), Mahonia, in variety. All the above are evergreen. The follow- 
ing deciduous species will be suitable—Amygdalus communis (the Almond), 
Cratwegus, in variety; the Flowering Currant, in variety; Spirwa, in variety ; 
Syringa, in different species and varieties, including the lilac; Weigela 
rosea. It will improve stiff clay to mix cand with it. 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR A HEATING Apparatus (H. T. Frampton).—Cut th 
existing stpply pipe bet ween the boiler and greenhouse for a junction with two 
‘yalyes—one to control the greenhouse pipes, and the other those in the new 
houses. From this junction carry a flow-pipe straight to the nearest point 
of the new houses, continuing it along outsideso far as the partition, branch- 
ing off into both houses at any convenient point, and having valves fixed in 
both these branches so as te enable you to shut off the heat from either com- 
partment at will. The return-pipe could, of course, be connected with that 
of the greenhouse. For such small houses au extra amount of piping is ad- 
visable. A single 4-inch pipe will, however, be quite sufficient for the cool 
house if it is carried all round it. anda couple of the same-sized pipes run- 
ning all round the hothouse will render forcing an eisy matter, even in the 
eoldest weather. Rings of vulcanised iadiarnbber are preferable to cement, 
as from their pliant nature they yield to the expansion and contraction of the 
pipes; only make sure that yourjoints are rendered quite watertight in the 
first instance, and you need fear no subsequent failure. The elevated position 
of the new range points to a little future trouble in regulating the valves, it 
being quite clear that checking the flow to ithe higher level sufficient heat 
could always be thrown into the wreenhouse. The connections between the 
old and new piping may be of 2-inch pipes. 

PROPAGATING CHRYSANTHEMUMS (IW. P.).—Select the stout, short-jointed, 
young shoots and treat them as detailed in our pages by Mr. Hall, Mr. Hard- 
ing, and others. The name of the shrub is Cotoneaster microphylla. 


Forcine Liny oF THE VAuLeY (Old Subscriber)—We can only adyise 
you to plunge the pots in leaves or cocoa-nut fibre refuse, covering the 
crowns 3 or 4 inches, and keeping in the temperature you name, or slightly 
increasing it, and if growth is not perceived in three weeks you may conclude 
that the crownsare dead in consequence of their long detention at Rotterdam, 


Stock ror PEAcH Trees (M. C.).—¥For open-air culture, or for under 
glass, the Muscle Plum. They are neyer budded or grafted on the Quince. 
You do not seem to be aware that a bud or graft will not unite to a stock not 
in some degree related to it. 


The removal of the | 


If not, the water being driven out at the | 


| adult and young birds in the Polish and Hamburghs. 
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Surron’s MacNum Bonum Porato (D. D. W.).—The greatest weight of 
this variety from 11b. of seed which we remember to haye noticed was 
267 lbs., exhibited at Reading by Major Thoyte. 

SMALL-LEAVED Ivies (N. C.).—The following have variegated leaves :— 
Hedera marginata grandis, H. marginata rubra, H. marginata major, H. minor 
maculata, H. chrysophylla, H. argentea, H. aurea, and H. elegantissima, 
Cultural remarks may be found in another column. 


DEsTROYING WEEDS ON Wass (G. F.).—Mr. W. Sowerby of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, reports that for killing vegetation, and pre- 
venting its growtb on gravel walks, he found that carbolic acid in very dilute 
solutions (No. 5 quality in one hundred parts water), was the best, retaining 
its effect longer than any other. 

Names oF Fruits (EZ. M. Stone).—217, Jossphine de Malines; 169, Nou- 
yeau Poiteau; 203 and 108, Vicar of Winkfield; 95, Josephine de Malines; 
54 and 55, Susette de Bavay. 

Names or Prants (4. Boyle).—It is a Begonia, and we think itis B. coc- 
cinea, but the flowers were smashed. (W. W.).—Escallonia rubra. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


BIRMINGRAM POULTRY SHOW. 


Ir is the twenty-eighth Birmingham Show, so the catalogue 
announces. The schedule has been much altered and modernised, 
not entirely for the better. The general arrangement, we 
regret to say, has not been altered. The old pens are becoming 
so dilapidated that several serious accidsnts have occurred from 
birds breaking and fighting through their patched sides. A large 
number of birds including French and Hamburghs are shown 
in zine pens suitable for Bantams, but so small that their in- 
mates cannot possibly show their size or carriage. The tempe- 
rature in the Pigeon gallery is towards evening unsupportable 
from the heat from the gas, and the whole poultry annex un- 
pleasant from its constant escape. From the single-bird system 
having been adopted there is this year an increase in the entries, 
though a considerable decrease in the aggregate number of birds 
shown, as well as a decline in their quality. The changes for the 
better, which we are pleased to recognise, are the divisions of the 
In the 


| case of Polish, in which full development of the prime feature— 


viz., crest, is impossible in the first year, this classification is a 
great boon. In the case of Hamburghs we can see no use in it; 
they do nof improve by age, neither is size a desideratum in 
them, consequently young and old birds can at this time of year 
compete on perfect equality. There are some excellent classes 
in the Show, notably so the Cochins. Probably this is from the 
endurance of the breed under painful circumstances, but taken 
all round the Show is a very moderate one, not to be compared 
with the Crystal Palace generally, or with Oxford in the display 
of Pigeons and chickens of the year. It isa pity that with all 
its prestige Birmingham should have descended into the rank of 
second-rate shows. We have before now written in its favour, 
but to do so further while it remains as itis would be to desert 
the cause of humanity towards birds. 

BrauMas.— The first class were adult Dark Brahma cocks 
(twenty-nine entries). This was a very good class. The first 


3 | was’ a large grand-shaped bird, with good legs and feet, well 
Japan Privet, tall-growing Box, Laurus nobilis, Cerasus laurocerasns (com- | ge 8 D B 8 ea 4 


feathered and beautiful in colour. The silver cup valas £10 for 
the best Dark Brahma in the Show was awarded to this bird. 
The second, a very rich black-breasted bird with beautiful broad 
green-black bars, was in excellent condition. Third the same 
that was third at Bristol; he has a good head, breast slightly 
ticked with white, and rather long in the back. Fourth a 
very good bird, but out of condition. Several other birds were 
noticed in this class. Dark Brahma. cockerels had forty-five 
entries. The class, with the exception of the first-prize bird, 
was far behind those exhibited last yearin quality. The first 
was Mr. Lingwood’s keautiful-headed bird that won first at both 
Crystal Palace and Bristol. He was very far ahead of any other 
bird in the class, and ran hard for the £10 cup. The second 
slightly ticked in the breast, otherwise a good bird. Third 
evidently a very young bird, and rather weak in legs, large, good 
in colour, and likely t> make agrand bird. Fourth another late- 
hatched bird, beautiful in colour and neat comb, but at present 
looks rather legey. Fifth a grand bird that has won at several 
shows, now getting a little loose in condition, especially in his 
wings. Dark Brahma hens, thirty-seven entries. The first is 
beautifully pencilled throughout, but slightly twisted in hackle ; 
her ground colour for a hen is very clear and beautiful. Second 
afar better shaped bird and well pencilled, but not so even in 
marking as the first orso goodin ground colour. Third large 
bird, good in shape. Fourth beautiful in marking and shape, 
but red in ground and rataer hocked. Several other good hens 
received notice; Messrs. Newnham & Manby had a beauty, but 
she was too high in the back. Dark Brahma pullets were a large 
class of fifty-four entries. The first was the Oxford, Crystal 
Palace, and Bristol first-prizs bird; in beanty and evenness of 
pencilling she is grand, and her ground colour is exceedingly 
clear. She is also well feathered, and her pencilling all alike, 
from her neck to the tail, and from her throat to the end of her 
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feet-feathering. The second was from the same yard, and quite 
as clear in ground colour, very equally pencilled, the pencilling 
a little broader than the first, and to all appearance a younger 
bird. The third was also well pencilled, but not quite so clear 
in ground colour. Fourth a little too light infront. Several 
other well-pencilled puliets were exhibited in this claes, but in 
many the ground colour was too brown. The class as a whole 
was much better than the cockerels. Light Brahma cocks had 
twenty-two entries. The first and £10 cup for the best Light 
Brahma in the Show went to Mr. Horafall’s grand Palace and 
Bristol winner; he is a massive bird and won easily. The 
second is also a good-coloured bird; the third and fourth are 
also good. The class was far better than the cockerels. Light 
Brahma cockerels was a large class of fifty-one entries. The 
first a large bird, good in colour and well feathered ; he has all 
the appearance of making a first-rate old bird. Second has won 
at several shows, and is a grand bird, but here had a curiously 
twisted hackle. Third a large fairly coloured bird and well 
feathered, but he has got his hackles quite if not worse than the 
second, apparently with being over-exhibited. Fourth a fine 
bird, but not good enough in colour. Fifth a very pretty bird 
in all respects, but rather small. Light Brahma hens were a 
Splendid class of thirty-two entries. The first, second, and 
third were very equal and first-rate in quality; the fourth a 
large beautiful-coloured bird, but rather too leggy. The Light 
Brabma pullets were a beautiful class of fifty-seven entries. 
The first had a beautifully marked hackle, very deep yellow 
legs well feathered; she was in grand condition. Second was 
also a great beauty, good in shape, well-marked hackle, and 
clear in white. The third was a large bird, very pure in white, 
and well feathered. Fourth very pure in white, with good well- 
feathered legs and feet, well marked in neck; she appears young 
and likely to make a good bird. Many other birds were noticed 
in this class, which was a very good one. The Brahma Selling 
class for cocks were only a medium lot; the first were Dark, 
second Light, and third Dark. The Selling class for hens was 
much better than the cocks, and some cheap bargains were 
held out here; no doubt the prize birds would run up at the 
auction. * 
Dorxines.—The falling-off in Coloured Dorkings is astonish- 
ing; we know of five eminent breeders possessed of splendid 
chickens, who conteuted themselves with the laurels of Oxford, 
the Orystal Palace, and Bristol. The first two cocks were ahead 
of the rest in size, and good Dorkings in shape; third a well- 
shaped bird with a poor small comb and bow legs. The cockerels 
numbered twenty-six; we remember 75 at Birmingham! they 
were a poor lot; certainly but one, if one, would have been in 
the Palace list. First a long-legged bird, fair all round, dark in 
colour; second a smaller and lighter bird with suspicious marks 
as if he had had sprigs on his comb; third much better in shape, 
but a bad Silver-Grey in colour; fourth a dark bird, very brown 
on wing, his comb ugly and tilted forwards; fifth too long on leg 
and chicken-like, but much the best of the prize birds. We 
should certainly have put Mr. Walker’s commended bird first 
or nowhere; he looked very antique for a bird of the year. Mr. 
Baker’s highly commended bird was a very fair one with a bad 
comb. Hens were a better class ; first, a splendid bird a little 
long on leg; second, a long bird with a rich brown breast, a 
little dark in feet; third, a good well-shaped bird. 447 (Mrs. 
Arkwright), good in form and white in feet, nearly black in 
colour. Pullets were poor; first a bird very like her owner’s 
Second-prize hen, sooty in feet; second, square and good, with 
a most matronly look; third a fair-size bird, good in shape and 
colour, and a veritable pullet. We should have put her first. 
463 (Dr. Snell) seemed ill. The arrangement of baskets is such 
(they are packed closely in a subterranean limbo) that it is im- 
possible to get one out, and so sick birds cannot be sent home. 


Silver-Greys.—The only really good bird in the cock class 
was Mr. Cresswell’s Bristol cup-winner. He was put into a 
broken pen, fought all night with his neighbour, and was ina 
sorry plight when the Judge came round. The same thing 
happened to one of Mr. Matthew’s Game cocks. It is positively 
shameful that an entrance fee of 8s. cannot command the use of 
@ pen such as could be bought for 5s. The first-prize cock was 
a very poor bird, with no distinct fifih claw on one foot ; second 
fair in shape, but orange-coloured on the wing. Cockerels were 
much better. Ten out of the twenty shown were claimed on 
the first day, among them Mr. Cresswell’s unnoticed bird for 
fifteen guineas. First a fine upstanding bird, with good comb 
and feet, a little yellow in hackle, and spurs inclined backwards ; 
second good in comb, but very dark in feet; third a pretty smart 
little bird, which found a purchaser at the auction; 485 (Bur- 
nell) a grand bird, but his comb is going over ; 488 (Cunningham) 
a pretty bird. Hens were few; first a beautiful bird, the Palace 
cup-winner ; second brown and indifferent. We much preferred 
the Bristol winner. The first pullet was a pretty little bird, 
which must have won from her bright condition; her feet are 
very dark. Second too narrow, but exquisite in colour; 500 (Mrs. 
Colvile) a nice bird, with a bad toe; 504 (Burnell) large, but not 
looking her best. 
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Whites are always good classes here, from the Show being the 
only one where chickens and adults both have classes. The 
first cock was well ahead; he has a large and good comb, but 
swollen feet. Second a fair bird all round; we should have put 
Mr. Boissier’s highly-commended bird in his place. Lord 
Sudeley was fortunate in getting a highly commended for a 
bird with terrible feet. The oup cockerel is certainly an im- 
mense and messive bird, but rathersunburnt. We almost prefer 
Mrs. Hayne’s second-prize bird, the Palace winner. In the 
class for hens Mr. Oresswell’s Palace cup bird was in our opinion 
much the best, though the cup hen isa square fine Dorking ; 
second was very poor and a mistake. The pullet class contained 
several fine birds. The first bird was very pretty and good in 
comb; second good in shape but yellow. We thought Mrs. 
Hayne’s as good as any. The Selling classes were & more 
rubbishy lot than usual. 

Cocurns were throughout good classes, As we have said, we 
attribute this to the hardiness of the breed, and the consequent 
confidence with which their owners hazard the dangers of Bir- 
mingham. d 

The first Bug cock was a fine upstanding bird, short on leg, 
very bright and even in colour, with good though rather stiff 
leg-feathering. Second longer in leg and lighter in colour. He 
was shaky on legs and down in tail, and we did not like the 
award. Third as good as any; a little white on tail. Fourth a 
very nice bird with buff tail; not quite so uniform in colour as 
some, but capital in shape. We must say that in spite of his 
not looking very bright we should have put Mr. Burnell’s grand 
old highly-commende@ bird high in the list. Cockerels were a 
fine class. First Mrs. Tindal’s beautiful bird, not looking at all 
as he did at the Palace; his comb went over terribly with the 
warmth of the Show. Second a well-shaped bird, inclined to 
canary colour. In most ways he took our fancy much, though 
far too pale on the back. Third not large, but a very nice bird ; 
fourth large, rather dark; fifth disfigured by white earlobes and 
a black tail. In hens Mr. Procter’s splendid bird was first-and- 
cup. She is of a very even pale buff throughout. Second a fine 
hen all round; not equal to the first in size. Her colour is 
medium, her comb too high. Third large, fine in shape, and 
feathering; a little ticked in neck hackle. Fourth we believe 
the first Palace bird. Her comb is very shaky and her legs 
long, and we did not think the award a good one. Beyond the 
prize birds there were several nice hens. 649 (Fowler) bad in 
comb, but very good in colour; 645 (Darby) good all round ; 
661 (Tomlinson) small and good in colour; 663 (Ryland) very 
fair. The class was a very strong one. The first pullet was 
good in size with fine thigh fluff; she might have a little more 
shank-feathering ; her colour is of medium darkness. Second @ 
good pullet throughout; a little long in back. Third smaller 
but shorter in back; her shape fair, her colour a little dead. 
Fourth small, but brightin colour. Fifth large and well shaped, 
with bright neck hackle, but back colour not very sound. We 
could not imagine why » beautiful pullet of Lady Gwydyr’s (669) 
was not among the winners. 677 (Tomlinson) a fine pullet, a 
little high on leg and with twisted hackle ; 683 (Gwynn) bright 
in colour with hardly any leg-feathering ; 684 (Procter) worthy 
of notice ; 687 (Burnell) good. 

Partridge.—Cocks were a splendid class, the cup bird was in 
colour far ahead of all the rest; his shape and com» are capital, his 
foot-feathering a little broken. When we saw bim on the second 
day of the Show he seemed suffering much from a terrible draught 
which rushes in from the great hall into the heated annex. 
Second, as well as the cup bird, short-legged, a broad and 
massive bird, darker in hackle than the first ; his foot-feathering 
is singularly fine for a bird uot hocked. Third a taller bird than 
the other two winners, very dark in neck-marking; 704 (Tudman), 
capital in shape buta little white in tail, and a little tinged in 
fluff ; 707 (Tomlinson), wonderful in breadth. The cockerels were 
not so even a class; the winners being very good, but several 
very poor birds in the class. First # marvellous bird in 8120, he 
would quite compete with the adult cocks; his comb is high and 
weak, and may, we would fear, go over. Second, another very 
fine bird, better in comb and running the first hard. Third not 
so large ; a darker bird in hackle, with good black fluff but scanty 
leg-feathering. Hens.—The cup went to a beautifully pencilled 
hen, fair in size. Second quite as good in shape, butnot in con- 
dition and marking. Third, small and well shaped, with breast 
prettily marked. The class was not a remarkable one. The 
first pullet was marvellous in marking, like a very well pencilled 
Dark Brahma; her comb is too high and her shape only fair. 
Second a grand pullet in size and shape, but deficient in mark- 
ing; she was next to the cup hen, and certainly looked as large. 
Mr. Burnell’s very highly commended pullet was prettily marked, 

Writes were good classes all round. The cup cock was a mag- 
nificent bird, his featheriug very heavy. His back does not rise 
towards the tail quite to our fancy. He is the bird that was so 
unaccountably left out of the Crystal Palace list. Second long 
on leg and stilty. Third mnch smaller, but well shaped and 
well feathered, a very pretty cock. We liked Mrs. Tindal’s 
bird ; Mr. Boissiex’s too, the Palace cup bird, we thought worthy 
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of a notice, though he is apparently a liltle overdone. 768 
(Tomlinson), not good in colour, but nice shape. Cockerels were 
not very remarkable, the two first winners being very long on 
leg. The first bird is very white and has a fair amount of 
feathering. Second a bird of much the same type. Third, 
White, but alittle rough in wing. Hens were a capital class. 
First a grand hen, perfect in shape, a little scaly on legs; we 
think the second quite equal to it. Third was larger than these 
two, but not nearly so perfect a Cochin in shape. 800 (Warde), 
a well-shaped ben but hocked and minus tail; 804 (Percival), 
good but twisted in hackle. Pullets were hardly so good, several 
of them being badly shown. First a fine well-shaped bird good 
in cushion, a little overhocked. Second quite as geod in shape 
and fluff as-the first, but not so large. Third an immense bird, 
too long in leg and back ; we preferred 805 (Tomlinson). 

Blacks continue to improve. The cocks were in a fair light, 
the hens in a very bad one on the ground; but Mr. Hewitt took 
immense pains in judging them to see their colour fairly, having 
them put into baskets in a full light. The first cock is a bird of 
the year; he certainly is small but well shaped, and with a 
beautiful green gloss. Second a tall Langshan-like bird with a 
bad comb; his only merit was his green colonr. 825 (Darby) 
was by far the best shaped and best feathered bird in the class, 
but some accident has evidently happened to his comb, and his 
full colour has not yet come out from the moult. We also ad- 
mired Mr. Storer’s highly commended bird. The hens of this 
variety when shown well are certainly lovely. First was a 
splendid bird all round, and second also good, but we cannot 
pretend to criticise their colour in such a wretched position. 


Matays were very good classes and the competition strong, 
but to our thinking the Judges in making their awards went 
more for utility and beauty rather than following the old type 
of the breed. Malays have always been notorious in the public 
eye for their ugliness, but there is no doubt there is not a more 
useful fowl for table purposes, whether crossed with the Game 
or the Dorking, whereby those portions of the bird most esteemed 
when on the table are best developed. We always thought, 
however, that extreme development, broad shoulders, high 
hocks, and vulture neck were the proper characteristics of the 
breed, and which should be more closely adhered to in the 
show pen. 

The French Breeps were better represented than usual, 
Messrs. Mackwell, Burrell, and Stephens showing some capital 
Oréves. Houdan cocks were a very meritorious collection, bat 
we cannot say so much for the cockerels, which we thought, as 
a lot, were not up to the mark. 

SpanisH were small classes. In old cocks only two putin an 
appearance, neither of them good in quality. Spanish cockerels, 
with the exception of the cup bird, the second-prize bird, and 
one highly commended, were a very poor lot, very different to 
such as we have seen at this Show. Spanish hens were a very 
good class, as were Spanish pullets, especially the first and 
second-prize birds. 

Hausureus for the first time, as we have said, had separate 
elasses for adults and chickens. As a rale Black Hamburgh 
cocks retire into private life after their first year. It may be 
some slight advantage that they are now able ayain to be shown, 
but still with tinged earlobes they do not compare favourably 
with cockerels. The pens in which the Hamburghs were shown 
are far too small for avy cock of the breed to show himself off 
properly; but, as if this were not enough, they were made to 
overlap each other, so that the birds could not stand without 
scraping their tails against the wire. Black cocks were not 
grand ; the merits of the cup cockerel were good carriage and a 
good spike to his comb, his earlobes were puffed and his tail 
almost devoid of side feathers. Second was a beautifal bird in 
earriage. Among the highly commended birds were some very 
nice cockerels, 1126 and 1134 (Serjeantson), 1128 (Stott & Booth), 
1181 (Pickup). We did not like the first hen, and many people 
thought her a pullet; her tail is far too broad. Second wasa 
pretty bird in head. The first pullet had a pretty but ratber 
heavy comb and a good head; second fartoo purplea tinge. The 
awards in these classes did not seem to satisfy the fanciers of 
the breed, the Judge having apparently paid more attention to 
the heads of the birds than to their colour. The first Golden- 
wencilled cock was very good, particularly even in colour all 
over, and sound on breast, and his tail well Jaced; we should 
have given him the cup before the cockerel. The Jatter hada 
meat and pretty comb, but his tail was almost barred. Second 
cockerel had not much style, but a honest comb. The first hen 
~was good all round, with medium breadth of barring, capital in 
tail. We much liked the second hen for her fine, small, distinct 
barring, though, as is generally ths case with such birds, her 
hackle is not clear. The first pullet was much the same type 
of bird, rich in ground colour aud a beauty; second a nice bird, 
but not so good in wing or tail. Only one cock put in an 
appearance in the class for Silver-pencils, a fair bird, with only 
an attempt at tail-lacing, and comb tooshiny. The cup cockerel 
had a pretty tail and a manifestly improved comb; the second 
eockerel had not the style of the first, still we should have put 


him first for bis honest comb; his lobes were a little tinged; 
but apparently from a fight. The first hen was nicely barred, 
the second too heavily so. The first pullet was rather patcby 
on the breast, but otherwise well marked; the second generally 
equal to her, but bad in comb. The first Silver-spangled cock 
was good in comb and heavy in spangling; second not his equal 
in comb or marking. ‘The first cockerel was nice all round. 
We regret to say that a pin was extracted from the front of his 
comb; we forbear from commenting upon this horrid piece of 
cruelty, for various circumstances incline us to believe that it 
was not put there by the exhibitor. The authorities were most 
courteous in showing us the place from which it came, and any- 
thing more purposeless than piacing a pin in such a position, 
where it could not possibly improve the comb, we cannot 
imagine. The second cockerel had a narrow comb for a Spangle, 
pretty sickles, and nice moderatesized mooning. The hens 
numbered only three, all good birds; the second-prize birds 
were very even, the first being best marked on the wing buta 
little heavy incomb. The first pullet was a beautiful bird, with 
even mooning, but too heavy for our fancy; second a bird with 
smaller spangles. In Golden-spangled cocks first was a bird 
apparently rich in colour and certainly well marked ; his tail 
was broken by the pen. Second had not so good or natural a 
comb; probably his carriage would be good in a proper pen. 
The first cockerel was good in hackle and mooning, and magni- 
ficent in comb, which we hope was natural; second a nice bird 
in carriage. We regret that we cannot criticise the classes for 
hens of this breed, as we could not succeed in finding them. 
After the cockerels came a row of empty pens, and then some 
Bantams. The numbering of pens throughout the Show was 
purposeless and perplexing; here it defied comprehension. 

PonisH generally were excellent, and we were glad to see the 
old White-crested Blacks looking up again. Tey are now much 
better than they were a year or two back, but still nothing like 
the birds which Mr. Edwards used to show some ten years ago. 
In no class, however, is improvement more noticeable than in 
the Golden-spangles, which at one time went down toa very 
low ebb, and it is now not uncommon to see them in exhibitions 
where the colours compete together carrying off the honours 
over the Silvers. The first-prize old cock has a large well- 
shaped crest, and capital colour; he is the Crystal Palace cup- 
winner, and was shownin fine trim. The young Golden spangled 
cocks were the largest class of Polands in the Show, and con- 
tained a number of fine specimens. The first prize went to 
2 bird of excellent coiour and creet, but very round-backed. 
The second (Beldon) is not so good in crest, but will improve 
considerably when properly through his moult, and we think 
owing to the defect in the first bird he was entitled to chief 
honours. Old hens were a good class of six. First the Palace 
wioner, and a more beautiful colour or better marked hen we 
think we never saw. ‘The second was not far behind her, shown 
by the Duchess of Hamilton, a new name to us as an exbibitor 
in the variety. Pullets were also a good class; first attractive in 
colour bat small in crest, but the second was our fancy for 
pride of place, although we should have preferred No. 1311 
(Shepherd) if she had not possessed the same defect as the first 
cookerel. Silvev-spangles were as usual the cream of the Polish 
classes. Incocks Mr. Adkins deservedly took first and cup with 
a fine old bird, being hardly pressed by Mr. Beldon’s grand old 
crack, but not looking quite in hia usual fettle. No. 1316, the 
property of the Countess of Dartmouth, is a beautiful bird if it 
were not for a yellow tinge in hia feather. We think there was 
no birdin the Show with a bettercrest than hehas. Incockerels 
Mr. Adkins was again first and second, but we decidedly pre- 
ferred his second bird to its more successful confrere, being & 
better bird all through, while the first is rather straggling in 
crest. We specially admired the Silver-spangled hen with 
which the Countess of Dartmouth was first. The Silver-spangled 
pullets only mustered four, but all were good and with little to 
choose between them. 

Sinxres had but three entries. Both the winning pens were 
good, the first best in leg-feathering and justly placed we think ; 
but the second were very elegant in style. 

ANDALUSIANS Were # nice class, the winvers well selected in 
our jadgment. The first cock was fine, with a stiff and good 
comb, and the hen immense for the breed. In the second pen 
was a very rich-coloured cock, a little white in face. 

LecsHorns.—A nice pure white pair came in first,a Brown 
pair second; their colour seemed much brighter than we are 
accustomed to see in this breed. . 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—First were a grand pair of La Fléche, 
second capital Scotch Greys. We should much like to see this 
hardy breed more known in English farmyards. Third beauti- 
ful crested African Guinea Fowls. Some curious and interesting 
Indian Game were shown by Mr. Montressor and Mr. Dutton, 
and some excellent bearded Sultans by Mr. Shaw. 

Game.—Among the Game the best classes were the Brown 
Red cocks and cockerels, and the Brown Red pullets. The Black 
Reds, however, were better classes thanusual. Duckwing cocks 
were fair, but the hens were not equal to former years. The 
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Blacks were inferior as a class, their greatest failing being dark 
eyes. Pile cocks were only a moderate lot, but the hens were 
better. 

Bantams.—There were very few first-class birds among the 
Game Bantams, it being difficult to find a really superior 
specimen among the Black Reds; the best, however, were those 
belonging to Messrs. Morris, Fletcher, and Addie. In the other 
Game classes, however, Mr. Fletcher’s Brown Beds and Mr. 
Brownlie’s Péles stood very prominent in their various classes. 
All the other classes except Game were marvellously good, and 
the Sebrights held their own for beauty against all new comers, 
and were well represented. We were glad to see the Silver- 
laced assuming the pure frosted-silver ground colour for which 
twenty-five years ago they were so notorious. Lhe Golden- 
laced were also remarkably good, with those peculiar traits of 
character which mark this distinct breed (hen tails and hackle), 
exceedingly well developed in the cocks, a feature which had 
unadvisedly been lost sight of for many years past. Blacks 
were very good, though limited in numbers. In the first-prize 
pen of Whites were such as we have not seen at any show for 
Some years past. They were simply grand. In the Any other 
variety classes the first prize went to light-coloured Japanese, 
and second to White-booted. A pen of extrsordinary P'rizeled 
fowls of remarkable quality were also shown in this class, but 
the hen had the fatal objection of being Dorking-toed. We also 
noticed several pens of Cuckoos of highly meritorious character. 
In the Selling class for Bantams the first were a good pen of 
Light Japanese; second also good Blacks, and the third Duck- 
wing Game. This was a very good class, comprising several 
capital pens of the leading varieties, many of which were not 
long in finding customers. ; 

Ducxs.—Black East Indian.—This is one of the classes which 
tries the mettle of a jadge, perhaps more than any other variety 
which can be placed before him to adjudicate upon, and we 
were glad to see in this instance Mr. Hewitt had every bird out 
and examined in hand, although the class was an extensive one, 
and the result was that the first and second prizes followed in 
the same groove as at the late principal shows, the third going 
to a uew comer; but a more equal quality throughout the whole. 
classes perhaps never existed. 

Ducxs oR ORNAMENTAL WatTERFOWL.—Five pens of Man- 
darins were shown in the class expressly for that breed, and 
certainly never before were five peus of so perfect and lovely 
conditioned birds seen side by side. The first prize went toa 
pen which were admired by almost every visifor to the Show. 
Carolinas, for which also there was a special class, were 
scarcely less remarkable for beauty and condition. Call Ducks 
(open to White or Grey), only two pens were exhibited, both 
Grey, and by the same exhibitor; but we never remember seeing 
any 80 good since the time of Harvey, Dutton, and Bailey, who 
exhibited some ten or twelve years back. The most fastidious 
could not find fault with them. 

Ducks or Ornamental Waterfowl, which is a class open to 
any variety of Waterfowls for ornamental purposes was a very 
large one. The first prize going to Pekins, remarkable for their 
excellence. We believe these are the coming Ducks for utility, 
and will eventually beat the Rouens andthe Aylesburys. A 
better pen than Mr. Fowler of Aylesbury showed has never been 
exhibited. They were, however, closely followed by a pen from 
Mrs. Troughton, which were very highly commended. The 
second prize went to Whistling Docks of-the autumnalis variety. 
And half a dozen extra prizes might with perfect justice and the 
greatest ease have been apportioned in this class. 


PIGEONS. 

Several alterations have been made in the Pigeon classes, the 
principal of which has been to raise the first prizes throughout 
from 30s. to £2 again—a very commendable alteration. The 
third prizes, however, have been abolished in all the Pouter 
classes, Short and Long-faced Tumblers, Barbs and Trumpeters, 
as well as one of the first prizes in the new Variety class. 
Exhibitors in those classes cannot grumble at this alteration, for 
the entries therein have always been very small, and we have 
not the slightest doubt but when the classes are better supported 
the old state of things will be restored. Among the other 
alterations is the abolishment of the guinea subscription, which 
has hitherto deterred many fanciers from exhibiting, but who 
are now enabled to send two or three pens at a fair and propor- 
tionate charge to the amount offered by the Society for compe- 
tition. Many a time have we along with others advocated the 
propriety of this alteration, but hitherto all efforts have been 
unavailing, and we cordially welcome the spirit which now 
seems to prevade the poultry Committee, and hoye it will meet 
with a suitable response from the fancy generally. The previous 
announcement of the Judges’ names was another instance of 
their desire to comply with the spirit of the times. But we 
should very much like to know also how the work is to be appor- 
tioned. New classes were this year opened for young Dragoons, 
Dragoon hens, young Antwerps, and Antwerp hens, and towards 
the additional money thus offered afew members of the Bir- 
mingham Columbarian Society who are interested in the varie- 


ties specified contributed ten guineas. The care of the birds 
was again placed in the skilful hands of that old and experienced 
fancier, Mr. J. W. Edge, who seems never to tire in looking 
after his charges. Whenever and wherever we looked into the 
pens the evidences of cleanliness and comfort were always to be 
seen. Weshould only like to see Mr. Edge’s services brought 
more generally into requisition. One alteration we should very 
much like to see, and that is the abolishment of the Pigeon 
pens altogether, and an entirely new and more modern set sub- 
stituted. By this means the Society might double the space at 
their disposal, and the birds would be better seen and better 
judged, for we feel sure this is the principal cause of some of 
the errors of jadgment which took place at Bingley Hall last 
week. The birds ran into the derk corners of some of the pens, 
and by no amount of poking or exertion of any kind would they 
allow themselves to be fairly inspected. We are glad to see the 
point cup done away with this year. The total entries are 669, 
against 541 last year, and the quality throughout is the best 
which has been seon in Bingley Hall for some years. 


Carriers generally were a great improvement on the Bingley 
Hall Show of the last year or two, the general quality being far 
more uniform. Old Black cocks mustered seven, the cup for 
the old birds going to Mr. Maynard’s Crystal Palace cup-winner. 
He is one of the best birds for head properties we ever saw, and 
if he could only be provided with a new body to match he would 
be a wonder indeed. The second (Fulton) is a bird of high 
quality in all but the beak-wattle. Third (Siddons), very large 
and good quality of eye, wonderfully narrow skull, and a good 
colour, but rather fine inwattle. The class generally was a good 
one, and the prize birds we thought rightly placed. In Black 
hens we specially admired the one with which Mr. Fulton stood 
first. A little small she certainly was, but in other points to our 
mind she was a@ model Carrier. Why the second bird received 
her honours we could not understand, for she seemed to have 
no particular property to recommend her; she was out of con- 
dition and bad «lump on her wing. Third was Mr. Maynard’s 
old hen, a bird of good shape. We should have preferred to 
either of these Mr. Yardley’s highly commended bird 2042, 
which is possessed of many excellent properties. Dun cocks.— 
First a good bird, but wants a little more neck; capital in eye 
and wattle, but a little down-faced. Second not so good in beak- 
wattle as first and rather wide at back of skull, buta good colour. 
Dun hens.—The class fairly good. First a good colour and de- 
serves her position, but is not quite perfect. Second also a very 
nice hen, but we question whether she will ever make up. In 
Carriers, any colour, we thought Messrs. Stretch’s second-prize 
bird ought to have been first. Black Carriers hatched in 1876 
was an excellent class, but we thonght Mr. Maynard was very 
lucky in carrying off the cup. It was the general opinion that 
this class was not well judged and the best birds were unnoticed. 
We think first and second might have been found in 2065 (Mrs. 
Hallam), the first Peterborough and second Bristol bird, and 
2068 (Fulton), a fine racy fellow, but wanting a little more eye. 
We should not have minded Mr. Maynard’s third-prize retaining 
its position, which was a very stylish bird and a hen. Two or 
three unmistakeably old birds were shown here. Carriers, any 
colour, hatched in 1876, only mustered eight, and those mostly 
Duns and not superior. We liked 2086 (Kempton), a highly 
commended. The general opinion was that he is not a this- 
year’s bird, but on close examination we thought he was really 
a young bird and ought to have been first. We did not care for 
any of the other birds. 


Pouters asa whole were the best lot which has been in Bingley 
Hall for some time. The olasses were not so large as at the 
Palace, but the quality was well represented. The Blacks, both 
cocks and hens, weré generally the best. In Red or Yellow cocks 
Mr. Pratt was first with a bird of this season, but we preferred 
the second to him, and would have given second to either 2095 
(Gresham) or 2097 (Fulton), both of which were better birds. 
Red or Yellow hens.—The first (Gresham), a Red, thoroughly de- 
served her honours, being a good colour and a very showy bird. 
Second we would have passed, ss she was more fit for a breed- 
ing loft, being too thick, heavy, and coarse for the show pen. 
The prize in our opinion ought to have gone to Mr. Pratt’s 
Yellow (2099), which was only commended. Blue cocks.—The 
cup bird (Fulton), a fine long slender bird with beautiful limbs. 
Second again, we should say, was a hen also wrongly placed, 
and we preferred 2106 (Watkin), to him. Blue hens.—Virst a 
showy bird, and first also at the Palace. Second rather thick in 
girth, and nearly swallow-throated. White cocks.—The first 
prize should have gone to 2119 (Pratt) highly commended, which 
was by far the best bird, possessing a fine globular crop. Second 
very fortunate to gain his position, being short in limb and thick 
in girth, We preferred 2116 (Fulton) for second, although he is 
rather heavy in limb. White hens.—First a magnificent bird 
belonging to Mrs. Ladd. Although we did not quite like the 
second bird, she was no doubt in her right position; 2124 
(Gresham) was a good bird, but somewhat coarse. The Any 
other colour classes were all Blacks, and an excellent lot they 
were. First (Pratt), the best coloured and marked bird in the 
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class, but toes slightly bare in covering, but we preferred the 
second 2131 (Gresham), which we think was the Palace winner, 
as he is better in marking, has a pair of good limbs, and is a 
little the best for colour. Black hens.—The cup for hens went 
to a very stylish bird, Mr. Prait’s cup-winner at the Palace. 
The second bird was badly hog-backed, and 2138 (Gresham) was 
a much superior bird. 

Short-faced Tumblers were only small classes, only mustsring 
fifteen in all, but the quality was of the highest order. In 
Almonds Mr. Yardley won the cup for the Short-faces, as well 
as second with the second and third Palace cocks, which he has 
become the possessor of; there was not much to choose between 
them as both are excellent birds with good head points, but the 
second wonderfully rich in ground colour, yet soft and bright. 
In Short-faced Tumblers, one of the best Kite hens in the fancy 
was first; Mr. Yardley being second with a young Kite cock ia 
capital condition. 

In Short-faced Balds Mr. Woodhouse was as usual facile 
princeps, and in Beards only two entries, he and Mr. Yardley 
shared tho prize-money. The Flying Tumblers were large and 
excellent classes, containing a varicty of pretiy feahered birds 
which were greatly admired. These classes possess 2 great local 
interest, and a local Judge (Mr. Jordin), was appointed to award 
the prizes, which we understand he did with every satisfaction. 
The cup went to a splendid Clear-lezged Red Rosewing of 
beautiful colour and markings, which was specially admired. 
The Clean-legged variety was av admirable class, most of which 
were deservedly commended by the Judge. These classes were 
well supported, and we hope another year the Committee will 
afford them a third prize. 

Barbs generally were poor classes, the only really good bird 
being Mr. Maynard’s cup cock. As far as he goes this is a 
beautifal little Pigeon, possessing wonderfully good Barb pro- 
perties. Young Barbs were a very poor class, and the first a 
Red. We thought several looked rather mature, and would soon 
see their second Christmas day. 

Trumpeters of the Foreign variety took the prizes, perhaps 
the best White English bird ever exhibited (Shaw) being only 
highly commended. 

Runts were larger classes than usual, but we were informed 
not quite up to the usual standard in weight. 

Fantails were long and heavy classes and capital in quality. 
We preferred 2247 (Maynard) for first. Messrs. Bailey, Horner, 
and the Rev. W. Serjeantson, also showing excellent birds. 

In the Any other class Mr. Yardley ought to have been first 
and second, as his pens 2266 and 2274 were by far the besé in 
the class. 

Ths Homing birds generally were good large-tailed birds, but | 
big and coarse in body compared to those we have specified. 

Archangels were a fair class, bub there was not a single bird 
among them which carried all the points of the variety—that is, 
not a perfect bird. 

Nuns contained several good birds. First a well-marked bird, 
and to all appearance honestly shown, which was not the case 
throughout. 

Swallows.— The winners grand birds. 
easy win. 

Magpies.—The cup a very small Black, but might have a 
better eye. 

Jacobins as a class we were disappointed in. 
were Reds. | 
Turbits have madea# great stride in advance, the first and 
second Blues being particularly small birds, remarkably good 
in character; the celebrated winning Silver only coming in for 

third on this occasion. 

Owls.—Foreign a fair class, but English were a large class 
and contained several grand specimens, including the Crystal 
Palace bird, which is the winner here. 


Want of space prevents us criticising in detail the awards in 
the Dragoon and Antwerp classes. It must therefore suffice to 
Bay that the six classes were well filled, and that they comprised 
the créme de la eréme of the fancy. It is almost needless to say 
that Mr. Wood won the cup, for we believe he has won every 
Dragoon cup offered this year for open competition, and when 
we consider the amount of showing he does, the splendid condi- 
tion in which all his birds are shown is something marvellous. 
The only other prize-winner at these classes was Mr. Wallace 
Smith, who came in for a good share of the honours. 

Antwerps were, a8 usual in Birmingham, simply grand, all the 
best birds living being present, and the classes on the whole 
were fairly judged. The cup went to Mr. T. Ciulee with a grand = 
headed bird, a Red-chequer, but pale in colour. In hens Mr. 
Yardley took the cup also with a fine Red-chequer, which was 
claimed at £20, and we heard afterwards sold again at £35. 

The Variety class, as usual at Birmingham, wus a large and 
very attractive one. First was a Brunette. The twoseconds were 
a Satinette anda Turbiteen, and the two thirds a Bluette and 


First a Black, an 


The winners 


a Blondinette. 
POULTRY. 


Braumas.—Dark.—Cocks.—Cup, J. F. smith. 2, Rev. J. Richardson, 8, H. 
Lingwood, 4, J.Lyon. vho,G. F. Whitehouse. Cockerels.—l, H. Lingwood. 


2, Mrs. Arkwright. 8, H, Lingwnod. 4, J. Lyon. 5, R. P. Percival.’ Hens. 
—1, Newnhum & Manby. 2, J. F. Smith. 3, R. Hargreaves. 4, Rev. J. D. 
Peake. viz, &. Keudrick, jun. Pullets—1 aod 2, R. P. Percival. 8, T. Pye. 
4, W. R. Garuer. 5,E. Keudrick. Light.—Cocks.—1 and Cap, R. &. Horsfall. 
2, H.C. While. 8, Duchess of Hamilton. 4, G. B.C. Breeze. Cockerels.—1 and 
Cup, W. Tedd. 2, R. P. Percival. 8, P. Haines. 4, H. C. While, G. B. C. 
Breeze. Hens —1 and Cup, F. Hotbrook. 2, P, Haines. 5, J. Birch,jun. 4,H. 
Lingwood. Pullets.—land Cup, W. Thorne. 2,M. Leno. 3, P. Haines. 4, R. 
Horsfall. 5,T,A. Dean. Selling Classes.—Cocks.—l, Mrs. A. Tindal. 2, R. P. 
Percival. 8,J. Wimmer. Hens.—1,M. Leno. 2,3. Nock. 3, Rev. F. Taylor. 

DorxinGs.— Coloured.—Cocks —Cup, Mrs. Arkwright. 2, J- Copple. 3, G. 
Daft. Cockerels.—1 and 2, W. J. Drewry. 3 and 4, Mre. Arkwright. 5, T. 
Raines. Hens.—l, Mrs. T. W. L. Hind. 2, R. Smailey. 3, Rey. E. Bartrum. 
Pullets.—Cup, R. Smalley. 2, J. Walker. 8, Mrs. Arkwright. Silver-Grey,— 
Cocks —1, Lady Bagot. 2, W.H. Denison. Cockerels.—Cap, Countess of Dart- 
mouth. 2,R. Smalley. 8,0. E.Cresswell. Hens.—Cup, T. C. Burnell. 2, W.H. 
Denison. Pullets —1,J. Moser. 2, O. E. Cresswell. White.—Cocks.—1, Mrs. 
®. Badger. 2, Miss Fairhurst. Cockerels.—Cup, O. E. Cresswell. 2, Mrs. 
Hayne, Hens.—Cup., Mrs. Hayne. 2, Countess of Dartmouth. Pullets—l,R.A. 
Boissier. 2 Miss Fairhurst. Selling Classes.—Cocks.—l. F. Holbrook. 2, J. 
pete 8, Miss Robbins. Hens.—1, W.H. Denison. 2, Mrs. Arkwright. 3, J. 

ite. 

Cocutns.—Buff —Cocks.—1, G. A. Proctor. 2,H. Tomlinson. 8, W. A. Burnell. 
4, Lady Gwydyr. vhe, J. K. Fowler. Cockerels.—l, Mrs. Tindall. 2, G. Proctor. 
8, W.A. Burnell. 4.3. Wyse. 5,G. Proctor. vic, A.Swindell. Hens.—l, G.H. 
Proctor. 2, J. O. Rigg. 8, J. Hendrie 4, G. H. Proctor. Pullets.—1, R. P. 
Percival. 2, Mrs. A.'‘findal. 3,A J. E. Swindell. 4,W. P. Ryland. 5, Mrs. A. 
Tindal. whe, W. A. Burnell. Partridge —Cocks—1i .H. Tomlinson. 2, T. 
stretch. 8, Lady Gwydyr. vhe, E Tudman. Cockere 1, RK. Jones. 2, E. 
Tudman. 8, R. J. Wood. Hens.—l, R_J. Wood. 2, H. Tomlinson. 8,3. E. 
Taylor. vhe, T. Aspden. Pullets—l, R. J. Wood. 2, R. P. Percival. 3,G. 
Lamb. vhc, W. A. Burnell. White—Cocks.—l, W. A. Burnell. 2, R. P. Percival. 
8 and vhc, H. Tomlioson. Cockerels.—1 and 3, R. Chase. 2, Mrs. A. Tindal 
vhe, Mrs. H. Shutt. AHens.—l and 2, Mrs. A. Tindal. 3, A.Tomlinson. vie, 
W. A. Burnell. Pullets—l, Mrs. A. Tindal. 2, W. A. Burnell. 8, J. Boot 
vhe. W. A. Burnell, H. Tomlinson. Black.—Cocks.—1, H. J. Storer. 2, Mrs. 
F. J. Cotterell. vac, Lady Gwydyr, Mrs. F. J. Cotierell, H.J.Storer. Hens.— 
1,4. Darby. 3, Mrs. F. J. Cotterell. Selling Classes.—Cocks.—1, R. P. Perciv 
2. G. H. Proctor. 8,A. Darby. Hens.—l, G. H. Proctor. 2, H. Tomlinson. 

W. A. Burnell. 

Manars—Cocks—l, Rev. A. G. Brooke. 2, Rev. H.A. Fairlie. Cockerels.— 
Cup, T. Lecher. 2, Rev A. G. Brooke. Hens.—l, Rev. 4. G. Brooke. 2, G. 
Burnell. Pullets.—i, A. Yeudall. 2, T. B. Lowe. < 

CREvE-C@ors.—Cocks —Cup, J. Mackwell. 2,H. Stephens. Cockerels.—l, E. 
Burrell. 2, I. Ward. Hens.—l, H. Stephens. 2, E. Burrell. Pullets.—l, He 
Stephens. 2,R. B. Wood. f 

Hovupans.—Cocks.—l, D. Lane. 2. H. Feast. Cockerels—l, E. B. Martin. 
2.T. Pilkington. 3, W.O. Quibell. Hens.—l, Mvs. Vallance. 2, W. O. Quibell. 
Pullets.—], &. A. Boissier. 2,G. D. Harrison. 3, J. E. rilgrim. 

SpayisH.—Cocks.—1, Mra. Allsopp. 2,W.R. Bull. Cockerels.—l,S. H. Hyde. 
2,J.F. Sillitoe. Hens.—1, J. Aldricge. 2,E. Jones. Pullets—1, Mrs. Allsopp. 
4, E. Jones. vhe, 8S. H. Hyde. 

Hamupurcus.—Blacks.—Cocks.—1, H. Beldon. 2,R. K. Penson. Cockerels.— 
Cup, C. F. Copeman. 2, Rev. W. Serjeantson. vhc, Key. W. Serjeantson, Cc. 
Sidgwick. Hens.—l, T. Walker. 2, H. Beldon. vitc, R. Gladstone, Rev. W. 
Serjeantson. Pullets.—1, J. Swann. 2, T. Waller. vic, Rey. W. Serjeantson, 
Stott & Routh. Golden-pencilled —Cocks.—\, Duke of Sutherland. 2,H.Beldon. 
Cockerels.—Cup, @. P. Carver. 2, W. L. Bell. vkc, Duk&e of Sutherland, J- 
Long. Hens—1, Duke of Sutherland. 2,G.&.J. Duckworth. Pullets.—l, Duke 
of Sutherland. 2, J. Walker. Silver pencilled —Cocks.—1, J. Stuttard. Cock- 
erels.—Cup, H. Keldon. 2, J. Stuttard. Hens.—l, H. Beldon. 2, Duke of 
Suherland. Pullets.—1,H.Beldon. 2,J.Stuttard. Silver-spangled.— Cocks.— 
1, Duke of Sutherland. 2, H. Heldon. Cockerels.—l, J. Stuttard. 2, J. Carr. 
vhe, Ashton & Booth, H. Beldon, Duke of Sutherland. Hens —Cup, Miss E. 
Browne. 2,H.Beldon. Pullets.—i, Ashton & Booth. 2, N. Marlor. vhe, Miss 
E. Browne. Golden-spangled.—Cocks.—1, 8. Beldon. 2,T.May. Cockerels— 
1, T. May. 2, G. & J. Duckworta. vke, H. Beldon, J. Long, T. Deas, W. A- 
Hyde. T. May. Hens.—Cup, H. Beldon. 2,1. Dean. vic, G. & J. Duckworth. 
Pullets.—1, T. May. 2, G.& J. Dackworth. 

Pouise.—Black.—Cocks.—1,S Shaw. 2,J. Fearnley. Cockerels.—l, 8. Shaw- 
2, A. Darby. Hens.—l, S. Shaw. 2, A. Darby. Pullets—i, A. Darby. 2, J. 
Fearnley. Golden —Cocks.—l, A. & W.H. silvester. 2, Rey. C. W. Shepherd 
Cockerels—1, T. Webb. 2, H. Beldon. Hens.—1, Rey. C. W. Shepherd. 2, 
Duchess of Hamilton, Pullets.—1, J. Fearnley. 2,J.J.Scott. Silver.—Cocks. 
—Cup, G.C Adkins. 2;H.Beldon. Cockerels.—1 and 2, G. C. Adkins. Hens.— 
1, Countess of Dartmouth, 2, G. C. Adkins. Pullets.—1, G. U. Adkins. 2, P. 
Unsworth, 

Srvxies.—l, Mrs. J. T. Holmes. 2, R. S.S. Woodgate. 

ANDALUSIANS.—1, J. H. Fry. 2, Miss M. Arnold. 

LEGHoRNS.—l, R. Rk. Fowler, 2, G. Jones. 

ANY OTHER Varievy.—l. H. Stephens, 2, W. B. Etches. 3, Rev. A. G. Brooke. 

Gams.—Sweepstakes.—1, J. Palmer. vhe,S. Matthew. Black Reds.—Cock.— 
1,S. Mattbew. 2. J. Wainwright. 38, W.J. Pope, 4, don. and Rev. t’. Dutton 
Cockerels.—1 and 2, S. Matthew. 8, P. A. Rock. 4, W. H.stagy. 5, Major G. 
Newdigate. Hens—laud2,W.J.Pope 8, W.Johnson. Pullets.—1, Cup, and 
2,T. P. Lyon. 3, W.d. Pope. 4,8. Matthew. 5, R. R. Lempriere Brown Reds. 
—Cocks.—1 and Cup, S. Matthew. 2, H. Browne. 8, Saddler & Watson. 4, J. 
Forsyth. Cockerels —1 and2,T. Mason. 8,S. Matthew. 4.8. Garnett. 5, us 
Wxtson. Hens.—l and Cup, S. Matthew. 2, H. &. Martin. 38, J. Palmer, 
Pullets.—1, W. U, Phillips. 2,C. W. Brierley. 8, H. Leighton. 4,G. &. Meredith. 
5. C. W. Brierley. Duckwing.—l and Cup, J. Halsall. 2,A.& H. B. otuveley. 
3, H. E. Martin. Cockerels.—l, S. Matthew. 2, J. Goodwin. 8, T. Pp. Lyon. 
Hens.—l. B. Bell. 2, J. A. & H.H. Staveley. 8,5. Matthew. Puilets—land 
Cup, 5. Matthew. 2.1. P. Lyon. 8, Hon. and Rev. F. Dutton. Cocks.—1 and 
Cup, H. A. Clarke. 2, C. F.Montressor. Cockerels.—l and 2, C. F. Montressor. 
Hens. —1, C W. Brierley. 2, C. f. Moutressor. Pullets.—l and 2, W. Brierley. 
Waites and Piles.—Cocks.—l, H.C. « W. J. Mason. 4%, C. W. Brierley. Cock- 
erels.—L and Cup, J. Halsall. 2, W. Watson. Hens.—1, C. W. Brierley. 2,R. 
Walker. Pullets.—l and 2, C. W. Briorley. 

Bantams.—Gold or Silver-laced.—Cap and 2, M. Leno. vhc, Countess of Dart- 
mouth, Rev. G. Ff. Hodson, H. Stephens. JWVhite, Clean-legged.—1, H. Beldon, 
2, H. Draycott Black, Clean-legged —1, H. Draycott. 4, C. F. Copeman. 
vhe, A. & W.H. Silvester. Game, Black-breasted Reds.—Cup, Rev. W. F. Addie. 
z, T. Breeds. 8,J.K. Fletcher. 4, J. W. Morris. Game. Brown-breasted Reds. 
—1, J.B. Fletcher. 2, Shumach & Daft. 8, J. Smith. Game, Duckwing.—Cup, 
J.&. Fletcher. 2,J.Smith. 3, Shumach & Daft. Game, White or Prle—l, K. 
Brownlie. 2, E. Walton. &,J. Lane. Any other variety.—l, Mrs. Woodcock. 
2, O.J. Naylor. Selling Class.—l, Mrs. Woodcock. 4, C.F. Copeman. 8, J. R. 
Fletcher. : _ 


Ducns.—Aylerbury.—Cup, J. K. Fowler. 2, J. Walker. 3, B. Snell. Rouen.— 
Cup, J. Walker. 2, T. Wuketield. 8, Duke of Sutherland. 4, R. Gladstone. 
5. P. Unsworth, vic, E. Kendrics, jun., 8. Burn. Black East Indian.—Cup, G. 
Saunders 2, S. Burn 8,J.J. Malden. vic, R. K. Penson, W. H. Stagge, S- 
Burn, Rey. J. Richardson. Mandarin.—Cup, A. & W. Silvester. 2, M. Leno. 
oie, W. Boutcher. Carolina.—l, M, Leno. 2, Rev. W. Serjeantson. Catl._— 
land 2, R.Gladstone. Any otrer variety.—l, R. R. Fowler. 2, Rev. W. Seajeant 
son. vhc, Mrs. Troughton (2), J. Booth, M. Leno. Selling Class.—i, P. Uns 
worth 2,J.K. fowler. 3,C L. Boyce. vic, F. E. Richards, T. Wakefield. 

Geese —White—Cup, J. K. Fowler. 2, J. Walker. Grey and Mottled.—l, Ss. 
H. Stott. 2, R. P. Williams. 8. T. Watson. vac, Hon. Mrs. Colvile, W. E 
Oakeley, F. E. Richardson, W. Lycett. 4 © 

TuRKEYs.—Cocks.—Cup, R. Gladstone. 2,H.J. Gunnell, 8, E, Kendrick, jun 
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whe, J. Rock, E. Kendrick, jun., F. E. Richardson, J. Rigg, H. J. Gunnell, J 
Everett, C. Edwards. Cockerels—Cup, F. Lythall. 2and3, W. Wykes. Hens" 
—Cup, W. Wykes. 2,J. Walker. 3, E. Kendrick, jun. vhc, F. E. Richardson’ 
H.J.Gunnell. Powlts.—Cup, W. Wykes. 2, E, Arnold. 3, E. Kendrick, jun* 
ohe, H. Arnold, E. Kendrick, jun. 

PIGEONS. 


Carrmrs.—Black,—Cocks, — Cup, H. M. Maynard. 
Siddons, sen. Hens—1, R. Fuiton. 2, W. Cartwright. 
Young.—Cup and 8, H. M. Maynard. 2, W.H.A. Miller. Dun.—Cocks.—1 and 
2, R. Fulton. Hens.—l, H. M. Maynard. 2, W. Siddons, sen. <Any other 
Gulp tiets R. Fulton. 2, E.C. & T. H. Stretch. Young.—l, 2, ands, H. M. 

aynard. 

Pouters.—Red or Yellow.—Cocks.—1 and 2. H. Pratt. Hens.—l, F. Gresham. 
2,L. & W. Watkin. Blue.—Cocks.—Cup, R. Fulton. 2, E. Horner. Hens.—l, 
R. Falton. 2,F. Gresham. Wihite—Cocks.—1, L. & W. Watkin. 2, F. W. Zur- 
horst. Hens.—l, Mrs. Ladd. 2, R. Fulton. Any other colour.—Cocks.—l, H. 
Pratt. 2,R. Fulton. Hens.—Cup, H. Pratt. 2, E. Horner. 

TumBLEeRs.—Almond —Cup and 2, H. Yardley. Short-faced—l, M. Weston. 
2, H. Yardley. Short-faced Balds—1 and 2, W. Woodhouse. Short-faced 
Beards.—1, W. Woodhouse. 2, H. Yardley. Muffed Rosewing.—l. E. Crudging- 
ton, 2,A.Mitchell. vic, A. Mitchell. ©. Crudgington. Mujffed Mottled.—l and 
whe, W. Mapplebeck, jun. 2, A. Mitchell. Muffed any other variety.—l, A. 
Mitchell, 2,H. A- Wiggin. vhc, H. A. Wiggin (2), W. B. Mapplebeck, jun., A. 
Mitchell. <Any other variety, including Long faced Balds and Beards.—Cup, W. 
B. Mapplebeck,jun, 2,H.O.Crane. vic, J.G. Frith, E. Horner, W. B. Mapple- 
beck, jun. (2), R. Woods. 

Barss.—Cup and 2, H. M. Maynard. vhe, J. Baily, jun. 
Stanley. vhc, F. Smith. 

TRUMPETERS.—1 and vic,J. Lederer. 2, R. Fulton. 

Runts.—l, A. Miles. 2, T.D. Green. 8, J.S. Price. 

Fantamis.—White.—Cup, J. F. Loversidge. 2, J. Baily, jun. 3, Rev. W. 
Serjeantson. <Any other colour—l, H.W. Webb. 2,S.Shaw. vke, J. Baily,jun. 

ARCHANGELS.—1, S. Shaw. 2,0.E. Cresswell. 8, Dr. B. Hicks. vie, F.Siedle. 

Nons.—l, E. Horner. 2,T.C. Burnell. 8, J. B. Rowdon. 

Swattows.—l, E. Horner. 2, R. Wilkinson, 8, W. Tedd. 

Macprizs.—Cup and 8, W. Tedd. 2. H. Jacob. 

JacoBins.—Red or Yellow.—1, S. Shaw. 2,H.M.Maynard, 8,S.Shaw. Any 
other colour.—1 and 2, S. Shaw. 3, R. Fulton. 

Tursits.—Red or Yellow.—l and 3, O. E. Cresswell. 2, E. Horner. 
-other colour.—l, B. & J. Ecroyd. 2, R. Fulton. 8, R. Woods. 

Ow1s.—Foreign.—l and 2,J. Sparrow, 8, R. Fulton. Znglish.—Cup, R. & J. 
Eoroyd. 2,J.Chesters. 8, R. Fulton. 

Dracoons.—Blue.—Cup and 8, R. Woods. 2, W. Smith. Red or Yellow.—1,2, 
and 8, R. Woods. Silver.—l, W. Smith. 2and 8. R. Woods. Any other colour. 
—1, 2; and 8, R. Woods. Any colour.—Hens.—1 and 2, W. Smith. 8, R. Woods. 
Young.—1 and 2, W. Smith. 8. R. Woods. 

ANTWERPS.—Stlver Dun.—l, J. Wright. 2and $,J. J. Bradley. Blwe.—1, W. 
B. Mapplebeck, jun. 2,R. &J. Ecroyd. 8, H. Yardley. Red-chequered.—Cup, 
T.Clulee. 2,J.J. Bradley. 8, R. & J. Ecroyd. Blue-chequered.—i, J. W. Lu:- 
Wow. 2,J. Cetti. 8,H. Yardley. Stlver Dun or Blue.—Hens.—1 and 8, R. & J. 
Ecroyd. 2,T.Clulee. Young—Cup, F. Woodhonse. 2, W. Cartwright. 8. H. 
Yardley. Red or Blue-chequered.—Hens.—Cup and2, H. Yardley. 8, R. & J. 
Eoroyd. Young.—Cup, G. Green. 2%, H. Yardley. 8, H. D. Gough. Long- 
Saced.—i, J. Wright. 2, W. Hilton. 8, R. & J. Ecroyd. + 

ANY OTHER VARIETY.—1, R. Gough. 2, J. W. Ludlow, H. Yardley. 8, R. 
Gough, R. Woods. 


JupeEs.—Poultry : Mr. J. Baily, Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London; Mr. J. Dixon, Clayton, Bradford; Mr. HE. 
Hewitt, Sparkbrook, Birmingham; Mr. W. R. Lane, New Street, 
Birmingham; Mr. J. H. Smith, Skelton Grange, York, and Mr. 
R. Teebay, Fulwood, Preston. 
Bradford; Mr. F. Esquilant, Brixton, London; Mr. G. Jordin, 
Birmingham, and Mr. Harrison Weir, Staplehurst. 


2, R Fulton. 38, W. 
8, H. M. Maynard. 


Young.—1 and 2, J. 


Any 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Exhibition was held in the Drill Hall, a place admirably 
adapted for a goodshow. The schedule was very imperfect, and 
some confusion occurred with the pens on the opening day, and 
we believe the Judges (Messrs. Teebay and P. H. Jones) had the 
greatest trouble to find the classes and make their awards, 
which, however, were very satisfacturily accomplished; still 
the Secretary, who was ready to put crooked matters right as 
far as he could, was courteous and indefatigable in his work, and 
we hope this suburban Show may, under judicious management, 
flourish in uture. 

Dorkings, Coloured, came first on the list, and a very good 
pair of adults were first, both white in feet and large. In the 
next class a well-shown pair of Whites came in first, and very 
deservedly. Oochins made but small classes, but the quality 
was good; the first in each class being really superior specimens. 
In Erahswsz the first Darks were only moderate; entered in 
the catalogue or £5, which shonld have been £50. In the 
hocked class 2 very large Brahma won the cup. In Polandsa 
very good pair of tYhite-crested Black chickens came first. In 

alays the frst and second were both good pairs of Dark birds 
in good feather, and the third were lustrous Blacks. The French 
were good. The first Hondans a good pen, as were the first 
Créves. In Leghorns the Whites were the best, all being fairly 
good in colour,z nd the first and second winning by their better 
plumage ; the third being very young but most promising 
chickens. Minorcas were a very small lot; the first very lustrous 
Blacks, and neat in combs. 

Bantams made excellent classes. The first Laced werea good 
pair of Silvers, not quite neat enough in comb, but very well 
marked and clear in colour; while in the Variety class moderate 
Black Rosecombs were first, and Brown Frizzles with non-match- 
ing legs second, third again going to Blacks. Spanish were 
excellent, the first pair very good indeed ; the cock really wonder- 
fully good. The Selling classes were good; the prohibitory price 
being £5 5s. per pen brought a good lot of birds. Insingle cocks 
of the first-named breeds a Dark Brahma was first, and a capital 
pair of hens of the same breed also first in the hen class, while 
in the other classes we saw a capital pair of Spanish pullets and 
some extremely good Créves from Mr. Harley. We had almost 


Pigeons: Mr. T. J. Charlton, | 


omitted the Game classes and the Hamburghs. In the former 
among the Black-breasted Reds the first were in good feather, 
and the cock capital in head and of good carriage; the second 
too were in very hard feather, and the hen we especially liked. 
Duckwings were only moderate, save the first-prize pair, which 
were of gsod colour, and the cockerel stylish. In the variety 
Game class a very good pen of Piles easily came in first. They 
were of good colour, and the cock capital in head. The third 
prize was, we believe, withheld. The Hamburghs again made 
but small classes. The Golden-pencilled were, perhaps, the 
best. Both first and second pairs were in good condition. In 
Spangles a good pen of Silvers won first. Blacks had but four 
pens, and the awards seemed quite correct. The first were neat 
in combs, and the cock had a good tail. 

The Pigeon department was very limited; but here the pens 
were mixed up in so bewildering a manner that we really could 
not make them out at all. We give the list of awards as near as 
we could obtain them.—W. 


POULTRY.—DorxErnes.—Coloured.—l, Rev. R.S.S. Woodgate. 2,— Bonsey. 
8,— Brown. <Any other variety—l, Miss D. Mackenzie. 2, R. A. Baker. 
Cocuins.—Partridge.—1, C. Marshall, 2, Mrs. Radclyffe. Cinnamon and Buff. 
—1, A, Darby. 2,Mrs.A.T. Tritton. <Any other variety —l, A. Darby. 2, R. A. 


Boissier. 8, Rev. kK. S.S. Woodgate. Black.—l, A. Darby. 2,Rev.J.D, Peake. 
8, A. Kitchen. Braumas.—Dark,—l, H. Stephens. 2, Mrs. Radclyffe. 8, Rey. 
J. W. Joyce. Light.—2, W. Wells. 3, G. W. Petter. Hocxsp Birps (confined 


to Surrey and Middlesex).—Light Brahma.—Cockerel or Pullet.——Cup, E. 
Durand. vhe, W. Butler. Game.—Black-breasted Red.—l, T. Docwra. 2, F. 
Edwards, G. H. Fitz-Herbert. Duckwing.—1, T. Docwra. 2, W. Treadwell. 8, 
T. F. Woodhouse. Brown Reds —1, E. Elliott. 2, H. Ritchie, 8, F. T. Stanley. 
Any other variety.—1, G. H. Fitz-Herbert. 2, H. Ritchie. Hamspurcus.—Gold 
and Silver-pencilled.—1 and 2, Miss D. Mackenzie. 8, E. Long. Gold and 
Silver-spangled—l, E. Long. 2, F. Edwards. 8, J. Metcalfe. Any other 
variety.—l, N. Wright. 2, J. W. Kelleway. 8, E. Long. LsaHorns.—White.— 
land 2z, Miss Handfield. 8, T. Norwood. Brown.—l and 8, A. Kitchen. 2, H. 
A. Rigg. Potanps.—1, T. Norwood. 2,J, Hinton. 8, EB. Burrell. Matays.—l 
and 3, G. Burnell. 2, J. Hinton. Spanisa.—Black—l, Mrs. Heeves. 2, H. 
Goddard. 3, A. Atlee. Minoroas.—l, T. Norwood. 2, R. J. Brewer. 3,G. H. 
Fitz-Herbert. Houpans.—l, J. W. Moyle. 2, G. L. Hillier. 8, R. A. Boissier. 
Frencu.— Any other variety not named.—l, W. Cutlack, jun. 2, Miss A. sharp. 
8, E. Burrell. Bantams.—Black-breasted Red.—l, J. C. Fraser. 2, G. H. Fitz- 


Herbert. 8, J. Wells. Brown-breasted.—1, G. H. Fitx-Herbert. 2, W. H. 
Ashton. Sebrights.—1, H. Cooper. 2, T. Creep. 8, F. W. Hardwick. Any 
other variety.—1, L. G. Moorell. 2, F. C, Davis. 8, W. H. Ashton. SELLING 


CuassE8.—Dorkings, Brahmas, and Cochins.—Cock or Cockerel—1, P. H. 
Jones. 2,R. Bird. vhc, Miss Handfield, J. Bradshaw. Hens or Pullets.—l, 
Mrs. Heeves, 2, R.A. Boissier. vie, P. Ogilvie. Game, Hamburghs, Spanish, 
Leghorns, and Polands.—Cock or Cockerel.—i, J. Hinton. 2,A. Atlee Hens or 
Pullets.—l, H. Goddard. 2,G.H. Fitz-Herbert. French, or any other variety. 
—Cock or Cockerel.—1, A. W. Darley. 2, H. Stephens. Hens or Pullets —l, A. 
W. Darley. 2, H. Stephens. Bantams.—Cock or Hen.—l, C. Reid. 2, F. C. 
Davis. TuRKEYs.—Cock.—1, P. R. Tippler. Hen,.—2,P.R.Tippler. GEHsH.—1, 
P. R. Tippler. Ducxs,—White Aylesbury—1 and 2, BE, Snell. Rouen.—1, Mrs, 
Buigeses 2,E. Snell. Any other variety not named.—l, J. W. Kelleway. 2, W. 
outcher, 

PIGEONS.—Carziprs.—Cock.—1, H.Gillam. 2, W.F. Maynard. Hen.—1,G. 
H. Gillam. DraGoons —Yellow.—Cock.—1, W. Sarjent. Hen.—l, W. Sarjent. 
Black.—Cock.—1, Hon. W. Sugden. Hen.—l, W. F. Maynard, Blue.—Cock.—l, 
W. F. Maynard. Hen.—l, W. +. Maynard. <Any other colour.—Cock.—l, G. H. 
Fitz-Herbert. Pourrrs.—Cock.—l, T. Herrieff. 2, A. Byford. Hens.—l, T. 
Herrieff. 2, A. Byford. Barps.—l and 2, W. F. Maynard. Anrwerps.—Work- 
ing.—l, F,H. May. 2, J. W. Barker. Cock or Hen.—l, J. T. Theobold. 2, W. 
Treadwell. Owxs.—ZEnglish.i1, E. W. Van Senden. Nuns.—i, W. F. May- 
nard, 2, H. B. Inman. Turpirs.—l, C. A. Crafer. 2, E. W. Van Senden, 
Fanraits.—l, J. T. Loversidge. 2, W. Todd. Jaconrs.—l, W. H. Gower. 2, 
W. Todd. Any orHeR VarieTy.—1, R. Wilkinson. 2, W. H. Gower. SELLING 
Cuaxs.—l, W. F. Hannent. 


GUILDFORD POULTRY SHOW. 


Tats Show was held on the 11th and 12th inst. in the Green 
Market, Guildford. We must defer our report till next week. 


POULTRY.—Dorxines.—Coloured and Silver.—l and 3, 0. E. Cresswell. 8» 
G. Ellis. vhe, J. Taylor. Chickens.—1 and £xtra, O. ©. Cresswell. 2, G. Ellis. 
8, J. Ivery & Son. White.—1, O. E. Cresswell. 2, E. Hall. 8,J.Ivery & Son. 
Blue.—1 and 2, W. Virgo & Son. 8, Mrs. Mayo. Coonr1ns.—1 and 8, T. W. Anns. 
2, Rev. J. Buckmaster. BraHMas.—Dark.—1, Miss D.Mackengzie. 2, Rev. J.D. 
Peake. 8, Mrs. Radclyffe. Light.—1, Rev. N.J. Ridley. 2and 8, J. Bradshaw. 
SPANIsH.—l, Mrs. Hewes. 2, J. H. Webber. Gaue.—l and Extra, J. Knight. 
2, Rev. J. Merriman. 8, F. Ward. vhc, E. Haines. Houpans.—2, Mrs. Dun- 
das. Hampuacus.—l, O. E. Cresswell. 2, Miss D. Mackenzie. BanTams.— 
Game.—1l, B. Haines. 2, W. Balchin. Any other variety.—1, 2, and Extra, O. 
E. Cresswell. Ducns.—dylesbury or Rouen. —l, J. lvery & Son. 2, E. Hilder. 
8, H. Glover. Any other variety.—1, a. & IY. Wells. 3, T. Drewitt & Son. 
GEESE.—1, Mrs. Radclyffe. 2, W. Messenger. 8, W. S. Smith. Goslings.—l, 
Mis. Radelyffe. 2,1. Baker.; ,W.S.Smith. Turkeys.—l, F. Ward. 2,G.H. 
Langford. 8, Countess cf Lovelace. Poults—1l, F. Warde. 2, J. H. Webber. 
8, Countess of Lovelace. vhc, Mrs. Radclyffe. SELLING Cuass.—l, G. Ellis. 
2,T. W. Anns. vhc, Rev.J . D. Peake. staf 

PIGEONS.—Any VarierTy.—l, 2, and¢, O. BE. Cresswell. 8, R. Wilkinson. 5, 
T. Randall & Son. 6,8. White. 7, A.F.Skinner. vhc,J.R.Capron, J. Chuter. 


CARMARTHEN POULTRY SHOW. 


Tx1s was held on the 12th inst., and though the entries 
were not large the Show was an excellent one, and the birds 
came from many celebrated yards. Mr. John Martin awarded 
the prizes to the great satisfaction of all. The Exhibition was 
held in the Market Place, and the Society’s own pens were used. 

Dorkings made a fair display, and the firstand second Spanish 
were shown in capital trim, the first cock’s face being very good 
in quality and large. In Cochins some good Partridges were 
shown, avd though all varieties competed together first and 
second prizes went to birds of good quality ot this variety. 
Light Brahmas were not nearly so good as the Darks, in the 
latter breed the prize birds being excellent in size and the hens 
well pencilled. Game were admirable. The cup went to a 
grand pen of Brown Reds; the cock of wonderful excellence; 
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the hen, too, good in head and fine in tail. Polands were well 
represented. In birds of any age capital Silvers won first, while 
in Golden chickens a smart pen were first»wery fair in crest, and 
bright in colour. Mr. Burrell’s two pens were both empty. 
Houdans only made halfadozen pens. The first-prize birds were 
well selected and prettily marked. In the Variety class Malays 
won first and second, the first being good chickens in fine con- 
dition. Brown Leghorns only appeared. A capital pen took first, 
good in tails and neatin comb. In Game Bantams a very smart 
pen of Brown Reds won first. In the Variety Bantam class 
Blacks were first, second, and third. 

The Pigeons did not muster very strongly. Of the various 
classes Dragoons, Fantails, Jacobins, Turbits, and Owls were 
the best. In Jacobins a good pen of Blacks won first, Reds 
taking second and third. We saw, too, lustrous Archangels in 
the Variety class. This breed seems to be looking up, for at 
Birmingham, Guildford, and Kingston they have appeared in 
good numbers and of excellent quality. Barbs and Antwerps 
had # class together; they made eighteen pens, in which a good 
pen of Barbs came in first, and Red-chequered Antwerps took 
second. Pouters had no entries. 


POULTRY.—Dorxines.—l, W. Bevan. 2,H. Feast. 3,1. Harries. SpPaNisH. 
—land2,J.W. Holden. 8,A. J. Radford. Branmas.—Dark.—l, H. Feast. 2, 
J.S, Maggs. Branmas.—Dark —1, H. Feast. 2,J.S. Maggs. 8, A.H. Robbins, 
Light.—1, H. Feast. 2, E. Lawrence. Cccuix-Carna.—l, D. Lewis. 3, W. 
Kent. 8,H. Feast. Game.—Black-breasted Red.—1 and 2, J. P. James. 3, D. 
Morgan. Any other eolour.—Cup, R. Pearson. 2,J.P. James. 8, M. Woosnam, 
Untrimmed or Undubbed.— Cock —1, J. Coek. 2, D. Morgan. 8, W. H. Taylor. 
HausurGH —Golden pencilled.—l, J. Carr. 2, H. Feast. 8, C. R. Senior, 
Stlver-pencilled.—1, 4. Feast. 2and 8, W. F. Maynard. Golden-pencilled.—l, 
H. Feast. 2and8,M. Langdon. Stlver-spangled or Black.—l, H. Feast. 2, D. 
Morgan. 8, L. O. Lewis. Potaxpds.—l, J. Hinton. 2, H. Feast. 8S. W. 
Thomas. Golden.—Chickens —1, J.J. Scott. 2,D. Lewis. 8,A, Fry. FRaNOH. 
—Houdans.—1 and 2,8. W. Thomas, 8, J.J. Scott. Frenca or Mauars.—dAny 
other vartety.—l, M.J.H.Spurry. 9, H. Feast. 8, J. Hinton. LxGmorns.—1l 
and 8, F.L. Green. 2,S.L. Bradbury. Brown.—1, J. Heastie. 2, EB. W. Pick- 
ard. 8,F.L.Green. Baxtaus.—Game.—l, G. Lewis. 2, A. J. Radford. 8, H. 
Feast. Any other varievy.—1 and 2, H. Feast. 8, T. H. Phelps. ANY OTHBR 
(uate oR Causs.—l, H. Feast. 2,7. F. Phelps. SHLLING CLass.—Medal, D. 

ewis. 

POULTRY (Local Prises).—Dorxinas.—l and 2, H. Feast. 8, J. Harries. 
Branuas.—] and 2, H. Feast. Coonin-Cuina on SPANiIsH.—l, H. Feast. 2, D. 
Lewis. Hausurens.—l, H. Feast. 2, H. 
Feast. Frence.—l and2,H. Feast. Bantams.—l,H.Peerman. 2, G. Hughes. 
ANY oTHER Brurp.—l, J. H. Spurry. 2, D Lewis. Duoxs.—Aylesbury.—l, J. 
Buckley. 2,J. Buokley, jun. 8, Mrs. W. James. Any other vartety.—l and 8, 
H. Feast. 2, H. Law. Any Breed, open to the county.—l and 2, H. Feast 
TuRKEYs.—l, Mra. W. James. 3, J. Buckley. 3, L. Williams. Gursa.— 
Toulouse.—) and %,— Davies. 8, J. Buckley. Any other variety.—l, J, Buek- 
ley. 2, W. W. Prosser. 8, T. Franeis. 

IGEONS.—Carrises.—l and 2, T.F. Phelps. 8, E.T. Houle. Dracoons.— 
1, G.S. Prentice. 1,T. Wheeler. 8. E.T. Houle. TumMBLars.—l, E. Lewis. 2, 


2, D Lewis. Gams.—l, D. Morgan. 


Dr. Morison. 8, R. &. Carver. Fanraits.—l, T. F. Phelps. 3,J. Hinton. 3, E. 
T. Houle. Barss on ANTWHRPS.—1 and 8,T.F. Phelps. 2,— Wheeler. Jaco- 
BINSs.—1, G.S. Prentice. 2,E.T. Houle. 8,W.F.Maynard. OwLs or TurRBITS. 
—1, T. F. Phelps, 2,B.T. Houle. 8,G. 5. Prentice. ANY OTHBR VaRIaTY.—l, 
E. T. Houle. 2, W. F. Maynard. 8, '‘f. F. helps. 

RABBITS.—Lop-wak.—1, H. Law. ANY OTHER VaRriuTy.—l, Master V. 
Thomas. 3, H. Law. 


DUNSE SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue first Show was hold at Dunse in the Corn Exchange on 
the 14th inst. We must defer our remarks until next week. 
The following is a list of the awards :— 

POULTRY,—Donxxives.—l, G. Amos. 3, Rey. G. R. Cooke. 8, J. Young. 


Coo: s.—l, T. Boyd. 2,S. Logan. 8, Lady Majoribanks. Branmas.—l, Hon, 
R. B. Hamilton. 2, W. Brunton. 8.S. Logan. Gamn.—l, A. Graham. 2, W. 
M‘Kay. Sraxiso.—l, J. C. Turnbull. 2, R. F. Scott. 8, Mre. Logan, Ham- 


BURGHS.—Golden-peneilled.—1, W. R. Park. 2. W. Linton. 8, A. Hutton. Stlver- 
spangled.—l, W. R. Park. 2, R. Holmes. Stlver-peneoilled.—1, A. G. Lindsay. 
2,5. Logan. Banvaus.—Game.—l, R. Johnston. 2,J. Archibald. 8, C. Lugton. 
Ary varicty.—l and 9, A. Grahame. 8, J. Archibald. vhc, A. Hutton, A. G. 
Lindsay. ‘*ARMYaRD Fowu.—l, W. R. Park. 2. J. A. Pitt, 8, W. M'Kay. 
Duoxs —Aylesbury.—l, Dr. Campbell. 3, J. H. Pitt. 8, Mrs. Logan. vhe, J. 
Purves. Rouen.—1,8. Logan. 2, A.Campbell. 2,R.B. Kellie. Any variety.— 
1 and 2, Lady Miller. 8, kK. N.Slight. Tunxays.—l and vhe, J. Purves, 3, Lady 


Miller. 8,4. Hewitt. Gans 1, Mra. Brydon. 3, Lady Majoribanks, 

Dodds. —1, W. Linton. 2, W. R. Park. Houpan 

Falconer. . ANY orHny Varisty.—1, Lady Majoribanks. 
PIGEONS.—Tompius.—l and 9, W. Brydon. Fanratus.—l, C. MoWatt. 

2, Lady Miller. 8, G. Patterson. Poururs.—l, A. Grahame. 2, W. Patterson. 


8, W. Graham. Jacozine.—l and 8, W. Brydon. 2, J. Ronwiek. whe, W. 
M'‘Kay. Nonxs.—l, W. Brydon. 3, W. Mein. Owxs.—Bnglish.—l, J. Renwick. 
2, W. Brydon. 8, W. Remwick. Torpita—l, J. Renwick. 3, W. Remwiek. 8, 
W.M‘Kay. Awy ormur Varimry.—], W. M'Kay. 3, W. Brydon. 8, W. Renwick. 
vhe, J. Renwiek. 


Jupex.—Mr. B. Hutton, Pudsey, Leeds. 


Tas Maraitn Pouttry SHow.—In our pages will be found 
an advertisement that the Show at Margate is to be open to the 
whole county of Kent. When first advertised this Show was 
announced as being limited to the eastern division of the county, 
but so unexpected is the amount of support offered by the publie 
that the Committee have resolved to make it a county show; 
and as the Hall-by-the-Sea, which adjoins the railway station 
at Margate, has been secured for the purpose, and twelve silver 
cups and about £110 offered in money prizes, we think the Show 
deserves to be a great success. o 


OUR LETTER BOX. 


Promotina Grass oN Lawn (Inquirer).—As your fowls have eropped it 
close, you may make them in return promote the growth of the grass by 
Spreading thinly over it their dung dropped in the fowl house. 


JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE AND COTTAGE GARDENER. 


[ Dacember 21, 1876. 


Braumas (Constant Reader).—You eannot depend at this season of the 
year on one cock being suflicient for twenty hens. You might in May or June. 
Give to the Brahma cock and the ten pure pullets the whole of the run. 
Their eggs will then be saleable and pure. Put the other pullets in the best. 
and roomiest confinement you have. We do not see how another cock will 
help you in the matter, because you will always be liable to sell half instead 
of pure breds. The colour of the egg is not to be depended upon, as many 
of the half-breds would be dark enough to pass as Brahmas. The confined 
hens will be better satisfied with a cock, but any bird will do. It is not 
absolutely necessary. You may remove the lump from the foot of the 
Houdan and then use caustic. The foot must afterwards be tied up in 
leather, and the fowl put where it will walk on something soft, as hay or 
grass. As the wound will be between the toes and not on the ball of the 
foot, it should not be long in healing. 


Poutar’s Eye Inruamep (W. H. W.).—Rub the eyelid with citrine oint- 
ment. It is sold by all chemists. 


Canarigs—tHa Loss or Eyastcur (A Constant Reader).—Your general 
treatment appears to be good, and should not be the cause of your birds 
losing their sight. Is your bird-room a damp one, or do you allow a strong 
eurreot of air to be passing through it? If so, encouragement will be given 
to colds, the common precursor of asthma and consumption, and other in- 
flammatory attacks, ophthalmia included. Rooms in which numerous birds 
are kept should be vffectually ventilated, especially during the breeding 
season, but not in the manner some adopt—namely, by throwing open both 
door and window, and endangering the lives or constitutions of their birds 
through their being placed in a current of sir. Ventilators should be placed 
in the uppermost parts of the room, as near the ceiling as possible. Diseasa 
is often brought on through impure air, and we know of instances of several 
Canaries losing their eyesight through the fumes of burning brimstone 
arising from the periodical stoving of straw bonnets in the house of a bird- 
breeder whose better-half was a straw-bonnet maker. The birds were of the 
Belgium breed, and the mischief to them continued for some time before 
the cause of blindness was found out. Instances of the loss of sight will 
sometimes occur through the pugnacious tendency of some of the occupants 
of an aviary, especially over the ssed drawer, when the birds have been kept 
short of their rations. No doubt birds are as liable to cataracts as other 
animals, sndit is just possible your birds may be suffering from the disease ; 
but to arrive at the true cause of blindness in the absence of more than the 
bare fact is more than we can account for. Remove from the cage or aviary 
all healthy birds, letting the blind occupants remain together owing to their 
being familiar with the feeding troughs. At any time it is unwise to permis 
healthy birds to tenant the same places as those diseased, for infection is 
liable to be imparted (and it may have happened in your case) through the 
habit birds possess of rubbing their beaks and sides of their heads on the 
perches, especially when irritated about their eyelids. Keep the cages clean, 
and now and then wash the perches. To the asthmatical members give a 
drop or two of coa-liver oil twice or thrice a-week, with a little of the bread~ 
and-mik diet, and a few groats occasionally. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaMpDuEN Squarn, LONDON. - 
Lat. 51° 32’ 40” N.; Long. 0° 8’ 0” W.; Alvitude, 111 feet. 


Dats. 9 AM, In THs Day. 
a: Seats j F g 
exa .| Hygrome- Ov |o- ;|Shade Tem-|_ Radiation 4 
1876. |S $s ter. $8 |o85| perature. |Temperature. S 
Bhat 3B less 
Dee. |458R Bu lead In On 
Awa | Dry.| Wet.| AG (H Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 
Inches.| deg. | deg. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg.| In. 
We. 18 | 19978 | 84.8 | 849 | N.W. | 48.2 | 426 | 8ad 515 | 28.8 —_ 
Th. 14 | 99.918 } 42.7 | 49.6 s. 41.0 | 44.4 | 84.3 46.8 | 28.5 —_— 
Fri. 15 | 29.902 | 43.8 | 41.0 S.E. 42.0 | 44.8 | 41.0 46.6 | 28.2 | 0.082 
Sat. 16 | 29.799 | 42.7 | 42.1 S.E. 48.0 | 40.2 | 40.0 486 | 367 | 0058 
Sun.l¥ | 29.706 | 43.6 | 48.6 E. 42.4 | 452 | 424 47.6 | 405 | 0.806 
Mo. 18 | 29.290 | 42.) | 41.8.] S.S.E. | 43.0 | 46.3 | 39.3 50.0 | 40.0 | 0.100 
Tu. 19 | 29.145 | 41.9 | 41.0 S.W. | 43.1 | 45.8 | 89.9 45.3 | 88.1 | 0.295. 
Means.| 29.648 | 41.8 | 40.7 42.5 | 44.8 | 38.5 48.0 | 85.8 | 0.791 
REMARKS. 


18th.—A very slight frost and white fog; very bright at times in the early 
part of the day. : t 

14th.—Dull but without rain; air rather drier at night. A 

15th.—Hazy and dull all day. [night. 

16th.—White fog early; rain in forenoon and damp all day; rather clearer at 

17th.—Very dull all day, but no rain till the evening; heavy rain in the night. 

18th.—Very damp, dull, and dark all day, except for a short time about noon. 

19th.—White fog, getting darker soon after 9 a.M.; a most miserable day 
rain in early evening, when the fog was rather less dense. Barometer 
very low at night. i 

Slightly colder than last week; temperature very uniform andnosun. A 
very gloomy week.—G. J. SYMONS. 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET. —Dazogucrer 20. 

Tre usual Christmas supply of fruits and vegetables is now arriving, bat 
with the exception of high-class goods very little business is doing, and 
according to present appearances this bids fair to be the dullest Christmas 
wo have known for many years. 


FRUIT. . 

s.d. s.d. 5. d. gs. do 

‘1 6tob6 0} Nectarines . dozen 0 0to0 U 

0 0 OU 0} Oranges. - 8 0 12 0 

0 v O 0} Peaches. 0000 

0 0 O O| Pears, kitchen dozen 10 8 0 

00 00 dessort.... dozen 8 0 12 0 

0 0 © Oj} Pine Apples Sowa al GE ok 

0 0 v 0} Plunas. gscive 0 0 0 0 

1 0 1 6) Quince bushel 0 0 0 0 

Gooseberries.... 0 0 O 0) Raspberries 0000 
Grapes, hothouse 2 0 8 O| strawberrie: 00600 
Lemons.. 6 0 lu 0} Walnuts 50 8 0 
Melons .. 10 3830 ditto.. 1620 
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WEEKLY CALENDAR. 


Average Sun Sun | Moon | Moon | Moon’s| Clock | Day 
DEC. 28, 1876.—JAN. 8, 1877. Temperature near = sat befor 0 
Fowiere Rises. | Sets. | Kises. | Sets. | Age. Sane ee 
Day. | Night Mear.| h. m.| h. m.| h. m.| bk. m.}| Days.}| Mm 8. 
28 Ta London Institute at 7 p.m. 42.6 | 29.5 | 86.0 89 8 56 ee) 3 35 14 2 5 |} 862 
299 |F 43.9 | 83.0 | 88.5 8 9} 8 56] 1 54; 7 1 15 2 84 | 863 
80 |S Royal Society instituted, 1660. 44.4 | 81.7 | 88.1 3-9 8 57| 8 2] 8 14 e 8 8] 864 
31 | SUN | SunpDAy arTER CHRISTMAS. 43.9 | 82.4 | 88.2 8-79) | SS b8r eee 29m on 7 17 8B 82 | 865 
1 |M | Victoria Institute at 8 Pp... 43.0 | 88.0 | 86.6 8.) 8] 4. monlineueranign 49 18 4 0 1 
2 Tu | 41.9 | 28.9 | 35.4 8 8 4 1 7 88|)10 6 19 4 28 2 
3 Ww 42.6 | 28.6 | 35.4 8 8 4 2 9. 8/10 23 20 4 56 8 
| 


From observations taken near London during forty-three years, the average day temporature of the week is 43.19; 
2 


and its night temperature 


A RETROSPECT OF THE CLOSING YEAR. 


OOKING forward is what all earnest mem- 
bers of the craft horticultural are properly 
doing. The old—those who have won suc- 
cess and honour—look for a period of retire- 
ment ; the middle-aged hope for another year 
of still greater prosperity; and the young 
hope for positions of trust which they con- 
template occupying worthily. Looking for- 
ward is commendable, but the path, we 
should remember, is hidden. All of us need 

a guide—the aged, the robust, the young—we all need 
some aid that we may pursue our way with the more 
confidence. Now, a guide which is at the command of 
all is the past. The past affords both encouragement and 
warning, and its teachings are recorded in the preceding 
issues of this Journal. We turn over its pages, and we 
naturally count up our loss of men whose absence we 
regret and whose memories we honour, yet they have 
left us the examples of their lives—their earnestness in 
the cause of horticulture, their industry, their integrity, 
and deserved success. 

Amongst nurserymen who saw the beginning but not 
the end of the ‘closing year” the name of Van Houtte 
comes prominently. That ‘ giant in horticulture,” as he 
was appropriately termed, lived a life of indomitable per- 
severance, of unflagging and almost unresting industry, 
which surmounted all obstacles. ‘It is not fair,” said 
one (who is a successful living worker) to me, “ to regard 
that man’s life as one life, for a man who works unceas- 
ingly from one o’clock in the morning until eight in the 
evening lives the life of tvo men. Van Houtte’s thirty 
years of business means sixty years.” That is true, but 
the same lesson remains—that “he who wins must 
work ;” and the warning is also afforded that incessant 
and almost unbroken labour wears out (perhaps prema- 
turely) the strongest of men. 

Another loss in the nurserymen’s ranks, and this time 
“nearer home,” is the blank left by the late Mr. J. R. 
‘Pearson ; he also was a man of success, a man of energy, 
and a man of work, and one whose uprightness and 
conscientiousness were equal to his attainments. Mr. 
Pearson is remembered as having ‘revolutionised the 
character of bedding Geraniums,” as having raised new 
Grapes possessing both distinct and valuable qualities; 
but more particularly, and honourably, by having re- 
turned the highest honour which could be awarded to a 
seedling Grape when he subsequently found that the new 
Grape did not retain its youthful charms during after 
years of trial. The lesson left by the life of this worthy 
man is that high moral rectitude is more endurable than 
even great professional attainments. It is only the weak 
who (even covertly) appropriate that which is not justly 
their own. Mr. Pearson’s loss is mourned as one who 
“ went straight.” 

Another vacant form—not name, for that is still with 
us and respected, is tho late Mr. W. Cutbush, who for 
thirty-six years laboured with assiduity in his calling: 
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he also was an upright man. One more name must be 
added to the list of the “‘ year’s victims ”—the patriarchal 
Mr. E. G. Henderson, who after a life of zeal resulting in 
the establishment of one of the foremost of the metro- 
politan nurseries was called away. “full of years and 
honours.” These are some of the men who have be- 
queathed to us the memory of their lives— guides of the 
future. 

Amongst those more or less identified with the subject 
of botany—those who have prosecuted their researches in 
museums and gardens, and who have not only acquired, 
but have disseminated information of the greatest value, 
but who are ‘no longer with us,” may be named MM. 
Adolphe Brongniart and Pierre Pépin abroad, and Messrs. 
Bennett, Turner, and Munby at home—all painstaking 
workers in their several spheres, whose industry and accu- 
racy may be emulated with advantage by others now 
engaged in similar important duties. 

The florists’ ranks have also been thinned during the 
year ; and how ill can real florists be spared! Nathaniel 
Norman, the ‘ Tulip, Pink, and Picotee man” of Wool- 
wich, the raiser of many of the best named flowers and 
the builder of his own fame by his own works, is gone. 
Richard Headly, whose name will be familiar for many 
a-day, for is it not borne by one of Lightbody’s best grey- 
edged Auriculas? is also gone. Is not the name alsc~ 
attached as its raiser to that fine green-edged variety 
Alderman Wisbey, to the grey-edged George Lightbody, 
to the self Cantab, and to many others of these alpine 
gems; also to sundry Carnations and Picotees ?—living 
monuments of their raiser’s fame. These men were 
claimed as ‘‘ southerners ;” but at least one ‘ northerner ” 
is also gone—Mr. Michael Potter of Sale, a ‘‘born florist,” 
and the son of the raiser of Potter’s Albion Tulip. These 
are melancholy blanks. Have they contributed to a 
“closer drawing together” of the few florists left—the 
union of northerners and southerners—patrons and culti- 
vators of the flowers of earth? Surely unity is needed 
amongst the earnest few—an unity which it is ardently 
to be hoped will be signed, sealed, and ratified under the 
crystal dome of Sydenham in the coming year—an unity 
not to be disturbed by conflicting thoughts, and more 
especially such final separations as those above alluded 


to, and which all true florists mourn. 

Gardeners also have been called away—Fleming, 
McKeith, Kinmont, Paterson, and others, who by lives 
of study and industry honoured the craft to which they 
belonged. It is only by painstaking and perseverance 
that gardeners can win a place in the annals of their 
craft; yet it is something to know that that is attainable 
—that is, it has been done by others besices those now 
mentioned, and therefore may be done again by those 
who will gather “lessons from the past,” and who will 
plod on perseveringly. 

A gardener’s life is in many respects an arduous life, 
yet happily it is not unfrequently a pleasant life. The 
best of men do not work wholly with the object of laying 
up riches, or they would have sought out some other 
calling. They work for the love of the craft, and without 
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this devotion they cannot excel. The gardener’s life is in the 
aggregate a healthy life—that is, it is not a killing occupation, 
as the average death-rate shows; but it is nevertheless en- 
feebling, and its votaries are subject to maladies which dis- 
able ii they do not suddenly destroy. The wise will consider 
this and make such provision ag they can. The best men of 
the past have exercised foresight and frugality, and the men 
of the present must do the same if their ‘ closing year’ is to 
glide smoothly away. 

‘Heaven helps those who help themselves’’ is an adage full 
of truth. By self help other help has been given during the 
closing year. Let not the examples of good afforded at least 
by one institution during the year be forgotten. One of the 
brightest pages of the Journal is in the first number for July, 
wherein is recorded the annual meeting of the Gardeners’ 
Royal Benevolent Institution. There are other means than 
this of providing for the ‘‘ unseen vicissitudes of life’””—some, 
possibly, being more tempting; but few are more sure, more 
strong than the Society, rejoicing in the patronage of the Queen. 
I will extract a few lines from the address of the Chairman (Dr. 
Hogg) touching the soundness and the benefits of the Institu- 
tion. ‘‘ We start,” said Dr. Hogg, ‘‘ this year with a balance 
in hand of £441 9s. 8d., and our income from all sources is 
£1634 2s. 9d., of which £693 is from subscriptions. We have 
£10,750 invested in 3 per cent. consols, a balance at the 
bankers and in hand of £430 12s., and seventy-four aged 
pensioners on our list who are receiving sums of £16 and £12 
a-year.’’ Who can tell what miseries have been averted and 
what comforts conferred by these pensions on the persons of 
the venerable seventy-four? More recipients have been added 
to the list since then, and before the first month of the new year 
has passed a further enrolment of pensioners will have taken 
place. I have seen the list of applicants, and could not fail to 
note the peculiar incidence of rheumatism to gardeners who 
have passed through the sudden changes of extreme tempe- 
rature inseparably connected with their vocation. No one 
knows how soon he may be smitten, but everyone may know 
—and I trust that not only gardeners but their employers 
will ponder over the fact seriously—that a guinea a-year sub- 
scribed cannot fail to alleviate the sufferings of some who have 
laboured in the work of horticulture, and have been the means 
of adding countless pleasures and substantial benefits to others 
in their (the gardeners’) prosperity. Gardeners contributing 
may thus invest for their own after-benefit, and those who 
are never likely to want may be certain that their assistance 
will be well and directly applied to an object which is empha- 
tically deserving of substantial support. The past year has 
taught the aged recipients how valuable is this Institution, 
and those who are now in prosperity will do well to commence 
the new year by joining this excellent organisation. : 

A pleasing episode of the year in connection with the Society 
was the recognition of services of the Chairman for his success- 
ful labours in adding to the funds for the benefit of British 
gardeners. All who know ‘the Doctor’? know how earnest 
is his desire to improve the condition of all worthy members 
of the craft, and the simple address on vellum to that effect 
will doubtless be regarded as one of the most cherished of his 
many honours. Thus, if the past reveals some mournful 
features, it also has some pleasant points worthy of being re- 
capitulated. ; 

There are many other events of the closing year which may 
well be kept in remembrance—many records of the successful 
practice of present workers and of the able teachings of 
ancient writers. Tho condition of horticulture is worthy of 
review—the shows, the fruits, the plants, the influences of 
the season, the endeavours which have been made for mutual 
improvement, the facilities which have been provided for the 
growth and spread of professional knowledge by and through 
the gardening press. Some of these I may refer to at a future 
time, for I have ‘‘laid down the shovel and the hoe,” snd have 
time for reading, and perhaps I may now and again venture 
on wielding that potent instrument the pen. My hand may 
be clumsy from much hard work, but my desire is great to 
benefit others by the means which have benefited me. 

To the Journal I can conscientiously say I am indebted for 
much of the success of a life of practice, and to many hours 
of pure and congenial enjoyment which the perusal of its 
pages have afforded me. Its contributors—professional and 
amateur—I seem to know personally, and its Editors I like to 
fancy are my intimate friends. If distance dispels the dream, 
the vision nevertheless appears to possess much natural reality, 
and my ‘closing year” is mado the more pleasant. Do not 
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others feel much thesame? Iknow that hundreds—thousands 
do, and must share my satisfaction. Let us hope, then, that 
we may go on as before—enjoy the same matured counsels, the 
Same sound information, the same genial expressions, and in 
return give what we can, that another year—now near its 
dawning—may open pleasantly, progress smoothly, and close 
satisfactorily. 

And now as my final greeting—my ‘last words””—of the 
dying year, let me wish new life to Editors, contributors, and 
artists.—A RutirED GARDENER. 


SEEDLING BRIARS. 


In answer to several correspondents I wish, before giving 
any advice, to state that I do not belisve in this stock except 
for Teas. My friend Hercules gave this stock a very fair trial 
indeed, and has, as he says, ‘“‘ made nothing of it at all.” On 
the other hand a very great authority, the Rev. Reynolds Hole, 
states that it is the best of all stocks. So that the opinions 
of two of the greatest amateur: cultivators of the Rose are 
diametrically opposed. As to where the stocks can be obtained 
in Devonshire, Mr. James Walters of Mount Radford Nurseries, 
Exeter, can supply any amount of seedling Briars. Very good 
they are, too, for I have seen them and talked to that good 
practical grower. As to continental stocks, any of the great 
French Rose-growers (such as Margottin, Levéque, H. Verdier) 
supply them. But they are most difficult to work; and as 
for most soils the Manetti is a better stock, and certainly much 
easier to deal with, I strongly recommend it. 

As to raising the Briar from seed. The seed should be 
gathered about November or December, and allowed to lay in 
a heap or pit until about the second February aiter—that is, 
about fifteen or sixteen months, in order that 1t may rot—that 
is, one summer and two winters. During this time the heap 
should be several times turned. After February the seed 
should be sown in beds and covered about an inch deep, and 
it will come up as thick as grass the same spring. After 
another year’s interval the grower may bud the seedlings, 
and next year he will probably find ten per cent. of them have 
taken; and if he has patience to do all this when he can buy 
splendid plants for about 9d. each, he deserves to win every 
prize that is offered for competition the year he shows from 
his own seedling Briars. | 

There is no greater mistake, however, than to suppose that 
old plants will not throw good flowers. If they are properly 
treated they will, and it was only the other day that I heard 
of a grower who won the amateurs’ challenge cup at Birming- 
ham who shows from plants ten or twelve years old. May I 
take this opportunity of wishing you, gentlemen, and all the 
readers of our Journal, particularly rosarians, a very merry 
Christmas, though I am afraid the great day itself will be a 
thing of the past before these lines appear.—WyLD SAVAGE. 


MRS. PINCH’S BLACK MUSCAT. 


I wAvE grown the above Grape now for the last six years, 
but I must confess that I have not succeeded every season in 
sending fruit to table in the best condition. The berries for 
size and flavour are all that could be desired, but I have failed 
in getting that finish of bloom which adds so much to the ap- 
pearance, and is also one of the chief points of excellence and 
perfection in all black Grapes. I have one Vine growing in a 
mixed house, and at the warmest end, and this house is gene- 
rally assisted with fire heat about the beginning of March, and 
the Grapes on this Vine always attain a very fair colour, which 
leads me to think that Mrs. Pince requires a longer season to 
finish-off properly than is generally allowed it, for being a late 
Grape it is in most cases kept back as long as possible, and 
only assisted with fire heat after the Vines start; and if the 
autumn prove dull and unfavourable, so that the Grapes are 
not finished-off by September, very little bloom can be put on’ 
after that. P 

T have likewise two late houses planted chiefly with Mrs. Pince 
and a few Lady Downe’s. The latter invariably finishes off to 
perfection; but itis not always so with Mrs. Pince, and notably 
so this season. ‘Three parts of the berry colour very fairly, the 
other part next the footstalk remaining of a dull red. Now, 
there are some who succeed in putting a very creditable finish 
on Mrs. Pince, but, from what I can learn and have seen, a far 
greater number have failed, and amongst them some of the 
best Grape-growers of the present day. ek : 

Now the question arises, Are there two varieties of this 
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Grape (I think this has been partially alluded to before)? | 


or, In the absence of that, is it owing to some particular mode 
of culture that success is attained? The first question I intend 
settling for myself by obtaining some eyes from Vines on which 
T have seen Grapes well coloured. Ishall then be able to prove 
them side by side with my own. I shall also commence ear- 
lier this season, and see what the effect will be, as I believe 
Mrs. Pince, like Gros Colman, requires a long season to finish 
off properly. Mrs. Pinca is a very superior Grape to Lady 
Downe’s as far as flavour is concerned, but it is evident that 
it will not give satisfaction under the same treatment. Ishould 
be glad to hear the opinions of others, which may perhaps 
enable us to arrive at the proper treatment this otherwise 
excellent Grape requires to make it presentable at table with 
as much credit as we can always accomplish with its com- 
panion, Lady Downe’s.—J. ANDERSON, Hill Grove. 


DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS.—No. 6. 


Frowerine SHruss.—The Guelder Rose (Viburnum opulus) 
is a fine old common shrub that does well in moorland near 
water, and is not at all particular as to soil; and the same re- 
mark applies to the Wayfaring Tree (Y. Lantana), of which 
there are both dotted (punctata) and striped (marginalis) 
varieties. V.meacrocephalum has splendid heads or balls of 
white flowers; V. plicatum, with its downy-leaved variety 
tomentosum, are very fine, also VY. dentatum. All have white 
flowers in May or June. V. plicatum and its variety require 
moderate shelter. 8 to 10 feet. 

Mock Orange has pretty white flowers and sweet, filling the 
air with fragrance, which is grateful at a little distance, but 
very powerful when closely inhzled. The common is best re- 
presented by its double form (Philadelphus coronarius fiore- 
pleno); P. Keteleeri flore-pleno is equally good or better. 
P. Gordoniana with its variegated variety are fine; but the 
finest of the genus is P. grandiflorus speciosus. They flower 
in early June, and ought to be represented in every garden, 
succeeding in any soil. 8 to 10 feet. 

Snowdrop Tree (Halesia tetraptera) is highly ornataental with 
ita white flowers, which are freely produced-in May. 6 feet. 

Flowering Carrants yield to uo other shrubs in beauty and in 
the abundance of their flowers during April and May. Any 
soil will grow them well; all they need is an open situation. 
The Blood-fiowered Ribes sanguineum in its varieties album, 
atrosanguineum, and plenum are the most desirable; but 
R. aureum is a pretty early yellow variety. R. Gordonianum 
also has yellow flowers and is very good. 6 to 8 feet. 

Lilacs, common as they are, are exceedingly beautiful and 
succeed in any soil. In May or early June their fine heads 
of sweet-scented flowers sre much admired. Some of the best 
varieties of Lilac (Syringa) are vulgaris, lilac; Charles X., 
purple; alba, white; rubra, reddish—all 8 to 10 feet. Of 
dwarfer growth are the Persian Lilacs (Syringa persica), bluish, 
- and its varieties alba, white, and carnation (diantheflora), 

- striped, with the pretty cut-leaved variety—all 4 to 6 feet. 
The Siberian (S. sibirica, syn. rothomagensis), purple, is later 
in flowering. 

Kerria japonica plena has double yellow flowers in June, 
doing well in a sheltered situation in light soil. Its variegated 
form is very ornamental. 3 to 5 feet. 

Honeysuckles are well represented in Lonicera tatarica 

alba, white; and in L. tatarica rosea grandiflora, rose, in April. 
Sto 10feet. iL. Ledebourii flowers in summer, being yellowish 
red. 3 feet. 

Samach, especially the Venetian (Rhus Cotinus), is note- 
worthy, its flower-heads haying a light elegant appearance, 
and are valuable for cutting. In autumn the whole aspect of 
the plant is very beautiful. R. glabra laciniata has its leaves 
so finely divided as te be very ornamental, especially from its 
rich tints in autumn. 6 to 8 feet. 

Meadow Sweets.—Being alike free in growth and flowering 
these shrubs deserve to be more frequently cultivated than 
they are at present; their clusters of splendid flowers entitle 
them to a foremost rank amongst shrubs. Spirea ariefolia is 
perhaps the prettiest, haying long spikes of white plume-like 
flowers in June and July. S. callosa, rose, and S. callosa alba, 
white, are dwarf and profuse-flowering, 3 feet. S. bella, rosa, 
3 feet; S. corymbosa, white, 3 feet; S. Lindleyana, white, 
6 feet; S. Douglasii, pink; S. Nobleana, pink, 3 feet; and 
S. ulmifolia, white, very good, 3 to 5 feet; all flowering between 
June and August. S. prunifolia flore-pleno has yellow flowers 
in early summer, 4 to 5 feet; and S. Reevesii flore-pleno, yel- 


S. Thunbergii is of 


low, flowers in April and May, 3 feet. 
Spireas 


graceful habit, having white flowers in June, 3 feet. 
like a free, open, and tolerably moist soil. 

Weigelas fiower in April to June, and are very beautiful and 
sweet. They like a free open soil, and do well in peat. 
W. amabilis, rose, and its vars. alba, Grenewegeni, Van Houttei, 
both pink or rose, with Stelzneri, red, aro the best varieties, 
but are not so neat in habit as W. rosea, which flowers later. 
W. hortensis nivea has fine white flowers, and the variety of 
rosea, Madame Couturier, white, is very fine. All 4 to 6 feet. 
W. rosea nana variegata is beautifully variegated and dwarf, 
2to 3 feet; W. arborescens versicolor is desirable for its striped 
flowers, and W. multiflora for its free-flowering, deep scarlet. 

Forsythia Fortunei and F. viridissima afford yellow jasmine- 
like flowers in spring before the leaves, and are very desirable. 
6 feet. 

Deutzia gracilis is very beautiful in April from its white 
blossoms, and is well known as a fine forcing plant. In an ex 
posed situation outdoors it does not succeed, and prefers free 
open soil; 2 to 3 feet. D. crenata flore-pleno is very pretty 
from its double pink flowers profusely produced in June. It 
grows very freely, even in an exposed situation; 4 to 6 feet. 
The double white, D. candidissima flore-pleno, flowers abun- 
dantly; 4 to 6 feet. D.scabra grows even more freely, and 
may be mentioned as suitable for moist soils. 

Cydonia japonica, red, and its varieties candidissima, white ; 
lutea viridis, yellow; alba, pinkish; and plena, double red, 
produces their flowers from February to May, most profusely in 
April, their high-coloured large fiowers having a fine appearance. 
They like a free open soil. 4 to 6 feet. 

Daphne Mezereum, pink, and its red and white varieties, 
with D. Fortunei, lilac, are very desirable from their early 
flowering (February to April) and fragrance; 4 to 6 feet. They 
bloom very freely in a young state. 

Hydrangea horiensis and H. japonica vars., unfortunately, 
are not hardy, except in warm sheltered situations; but where 
they do succeed no other shrubs have such magnificent heads 
of flowers. In exposed situations the plants are herbaceous. 
They are not recommended only for warm situations, but 
H. paniculata grandiflora has a very ligneous growth, and is 
very much more hardy. Its flowers, or rather bracts, are pro- 
duced in very large heads, creamy white in colour, blooming 
in late summer and autumn, having a fine effect. H. Otaksa 
has very large rosy heads of bloom, very fine. Hydrangeas 
generally are more intense in colour when grown outdoors, 
and plants after flowering indoors will, if placed outdoors, 
have the bracts changed to a bright red. 3 feet. 

Althea frutex or Hibiscus syriacus is very free late summer 
ond autumn-flowering shrub, which requires a sandy soil and 
an open yet warm sheltered situation. Good varieties are 
azurea plena, elegantissima, Leopoldii, purpurea flore-pleno, 
Duc de Brabant, Duchesse de Brabant, Lady Stanley, ardens, 
speciosa plena, carnea tricolor, and ranuneculifiorus plena. 6t0 
Sfeet. In cold situations they do not succeed, otherwise they 
are very desirable from their late blooming. 

Barberry (Berberis vulgaris) will grow in almost any soil, 
and is very hardy; the flowers are yellow, very pretty in 
spring, and the fruit is not less so in late summer. The 
variety alba has white fruit, lutea yellow fruit, and purpurea 
has purple leaves. 6 to 8 feet. 

Calycanthus macrophyllus, or the American Allspice, has 
chocolate-coloured flowers, and sweet throughout the greater 
part of the summer. 6 to 8 feet. 

Bladder Sennas are handsome shrubs which need a free 
open soil and shelter from winds. Coluterz arborescens with 
yellow flowers, and C. cruenta, scarlet, are most desirable. 
8 feet. 

Clethra alnifolia is a very pretty dwarf shrub, having clusters 
of white flowers in August. 3 to4feet. It prefers peat soil. 

Scorpion Senna (Coronilla Hmerus) is attractive from its 
yellow flowers in May, and is also elegant in habit. 4 to 
6 feet. 

Edgworthia, chrysantha, a low-growing shrub with golden 
balls at the end of the shoots in June, is worthy of mention. 
It is of doubtful hardiness in any but sheltered situations and 
well-drained soils. 3 to 4 feet. 

Fachsias in all but sheltered situations and dry soils are 
herbaceous, nevertheless they ought to be in every garden. 
F. pumila, F. Riccartoni, and F. virgata are good. 

St. John’s-wort is very useful in dry soils or banks. Hy- 
pericum oblongifolium has fine yellow flowers in late summer. 
| H. floribundum and H. hircinum are also good. 3 feet. 
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Indigofera floribunda has fine pea-shaped flowers in late 
summer, and I. decora alba affords a good contrast. They 
like a free open soil and shelter, but moisture when growing. 
2 to 3 feet. 

Jasminum fruticans with J. nudiflorum have yellow flowers, 
the former in summer and the latter in midwinter. In sandy 
soil they, though classed as climbers, form spreading shrubs. 

Leycesteria formosa has white and purple flowers in August, 
andits fruit is very greedily eaten by pheasants. 4 feet. It 
likes free open soil. 

Tree Pony deserves to be more frequently seen, and in 
greater number. Few plants have such large, varied, highly- 
coloured noble flowers. They prefer free open soil and sheltered 
situations. There are many fine continental vars. 3 to 6 feet. 

Prunus triloba has fine pink flowers profusely produced in 
April. 6 feet. 

Cinguefoil (Potentilla fruticosa) affords yellow flowers in 
summer, and has silvery foliage. P. floribunda is more free- 
flowering. 3 feet. 

Brambles are so common that no one cares to have them, 
and yet the Sweet Bramble (Rubus odoratus) has showy pink 
flowers in July, and many others are worthy a place, especially 
the variegated Bramble; and Sweet Briar fills the air with 
fragrance, and is yery efiective from the profusion of its heps 
and their orange colour. It should be planted by thousands. 

The preceding strike me as some of the most desirable of 
deciduous shrubs which I have seen and have taken note of; 
and now that there is an apparent desire for subjects of 
interest and variety, and as the claims of deciduous shrubs are 
great, it is hoped those who can see beauty and interest in 
something taller than an herbaceous plant will perceive that 
many shrubs of late neglected await their acceptance in de- 
ciduous as well as in evergreens. 

Azalea pontica vars. appear in fine contrast with Rhodo- 
dendrons. The light green of their leaves stand out grandly 
in contrast with the dark foliage of Khododendrons, and their 
flowers are equally effectively contrasting, and have a de- 
licious fragrance. The Ghent varieties are the largest flowered, 
and are mostly high coloured, as orange, scarlet, flame, &c., 
descended from A. calendulaceum. The light-coloured or 
white varieties are offshoots of A. viscosa, in which are found 
the smallest flowers with the highest fragrance; and the pinks, 
roses, and purples are larger in flower than the last, but 
smaller than the first, having a very twiggy growth. The 
plants thrive in any good loamy soil on a cool bottom, peat 


being no more absolutely required for their growth than Rho- | 


dodendrons, and hares ani rabbits have as great a repugnance 
of Azaleas as of Rhododendrons.—G. ABBEY. 


SPECIAL SOCIETIES FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF FLORIST FLOWERS, &c. 


One of your contemporaries publishes an article in a recent 
number on what it calls ‘Special Societies.” The article in 
question is probably meant to be amusing, but its tone is 
rather dolorous nevertheless. It looks upon such societies as 
‘‘a most unwelcome symptom of decay and disintegration of 
what ought to be the central body.”” Your contemporary does 


not hope to check ‘‘ the tide;” he would evidently doso if he 


could—that is, unless they could all be banded together for 
“the common good.” The promoters of such societies are 
also kindly told that ‘‘ every man has a right to choose his 
own recreation, and to indulge it so long as he does not hinder 
his neighbour in the prosecution of the same wholesome ob- 
ject; only don’t let him fancy he is promoting some great and 
worthy object, such as horticulture for instance.’ Your con- 
temporary surely cannot be ignorant of the fact that such 
‘* special societies’ have been in existence for more than half 
a century, that they were in a prosperous condition before its 
first number was printed, and that they continued to prosper 
simultaneously with the great central society, which is evi- 
dently alluded to. 

My object in writing to you at this time, however, is not 
to find fault with the remarks made in another paper, but to 
put in a plea for one or two of the so-called ‘‘ epecial societies.” 
First in order is the National Auricula Show, to be held at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, in April next, and this will be 
upon a scale commensurate with the estimation in which the 
Auricula is held. In 1864 the National Auricula Show was 
held in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on April 30th. 
Since that time the Auricula has been much more extensively 


cultivated, and for one plant exhibited in 1864 we expect ten 
in 1877 at the Crystal Palace. One great grower who held a 
high position in that year will be missed—Mr. Headly of 
Stapleford, but we shall have others who have since risen to a 
very high position in the enlture of this flower. I do not find 
the names of Horner, Simonite, Barlow, Royds, Gorton, and 
others, now well known in the north, as exhibitors thirteen 
years ago, but whom we hope to meet next season. Another 
very cogent reason for holding an Auricula show next year is 
this, that very probably the Royal Aquarium Company and 
aise the Royal Horticultural Society will not be in a position 
to do so. 

A Carnation and Picotee show has also been in contempla- 
tion, to be held in the south. Some of the best growers of 
these flowers have been removed by death or other causes, but 
it can easily be seen by referring to the prize list of last July 
at South Kensington that others equally good have taken their 
places, the exhibitors having been much more numerous than 
they have been for many years, and the flowers were of the best 
quality. Now, if no Society is in a position to offer prizes for 
them at the right time, which is the 20th of July for London, 
and if the growers of them band together and raise money for 
a prize fund amongst those interested in their culture, are 
they to be told for the first time during the last fifty years 
that they ‘‘ must not suppose they are promoting some great 
and worthy object, such as horticulture for instance?” Does 
it not seem very much like an insult to honest industry to 
throw such a remark in the face of such aman as Mr. Benjamin 
Simonite of Sheffield for instance, who has worked with such 
patient industry for nearly forty years in raising such flowers 
as he has done, and bringing them before the public through 
the medium of the National Carnation and Picotee Society ? 
It is encouraging to such men to feel that others appreciate 
their labours, as in addition to Manchester the National will 
probably hold a show at Leeds next season. If, as is very pro- 
bable, a show can be held in London, there will be no lack of 
exhibitors, and no Society, large or small, will suffer, and let 
us hope the cause of horticulture will be no loser. 

Then we come to the Tulip, and it does seem passing strange 
that such a glorious flower is not more grown. What other 
flower bed can compare with a bed of Tulips in May? To 
grow Tulips to perfection it is necessary to go to some expense 
in the way of preparation of the ground and erecting some 
protecting material to shelter them from the heavy rains which 
lodge in the axils of the leaves, and from frosts which freeze 
the gathered water and injure the blooms; but let not the 
patient and laborious florist suppose that if he ventures to 
place his perfect flowers on an exhibition table he is ‘ pro- 
moting the cause of horticulture for instance,” if he ventures 
to give his money and, what is often to him of much higher 
consideration, his precious time in sustaining a society for its 
encouragement. But let me ask, Why are there so many ardent 
cultivators of the Tulip in the neighbourhood of Manchester 
and so few near London? There is, and let us utter the word 
cautiously, a ‘‘ National” Tulip Society there. It is moveable, 
as all societies worthy of the name ought to be. It was held 
at Manchester last year, it is prosperous, and new growers are 
yearly added to its ranks. The general public see the flowers, 
they go home and think about them, they wish to grow a 
collection, and many become growers who will not exhibit; 
others are advanced to the grade of fanciers, and they wish to 
place their flowers beside the noted growers, and none but a 
true florist knows the hours of happiness experienced in 
watching the development of this or that flower, obtained with 
difficulty, and tended through winter snow and summer heat 
with loving and unceasing care. Does any Society consequently 
suffer? Is the cause of horticulture promoted, or is it not? 

Roses—they ought to have come first, for the Rose has many 
advocates; but one question only—Did the National Rose 
Show injure the Royal Horticultural Society, or has the 
National suffered by its contact with it? Let the Rose-growers © 
answer. But what about a National Onion Show? O ye men 
of Banbury! will you dare to table your White Spanish before 
you are “ thoroughly well versed in general horticulture?” Ye 
artisans of Sheffield! how can you pour the liquid manure to 
the roots of your mammoth red Cabbages? How can you 
mulch them round the roots and wheel them to your annual 
exhibition, each one large enough to fill a barrow, and you not 
‘‘ thoroughly well versed in general horticulture ?” 

Well, then, the question that arises is this, How is hortieul- 
ture best promoted : by large shows or small shows? Tsay, By 
both. Take any district (and I have had experience with many) ; 
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when a flower show has been established, year after year the 
exhibitors become more proficient, and the productions they 
exhibit and which they place before their employers (if gar- 
deners) are improved year after year. And the societies that 
have been formed for the encouragement of florists’ flowers 
cause the florists themselves to take a greater interest in them, 
to grow their flowers better; and tho general public, who have 
no other opportunity of admiring them, can do so at the ex- 
hibitions, and a love for the flowers is fostered and spreads 
into places where they were before unknown. This many 
florists can abundantly testify. Let us encourage them all we 
can, from the lovely queen of flowers even to the humble Cab- 
bage, and when the Royal Horticultural Society has been released 
from the fetters with which it is still bound, those at the head of 
affairs will find the work has not been neglected. We shall 
be pleased to hand it over to them, and the work will go on 
prospering and to prosper. The work of Mr. Wilson will not 
be in vain. Thousands of Fellows will rally around the old 
Society, and its last days will be its best days.—J. Douauas. 


BUTOMUS UMBELLATUS. 
To say that this flowering Rush is a lovely flower is saying a 
good deal, but that falls) far short of what might be said of 
one of the finest hardy aquatic plants that we possess. It 
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Fig. 79.—Butomus umbellatus. 


is mostly met with by the sides of sluggish streams and par- 
tially stagnant ditches and watercourses, and must be seen in 
its native home to be seen in all its beauty. It is said that the 
sharp edges of the leaves of our favourite plant cause the 
mouths of oxen to bleed when browsing upon it. We may 
reasonably suppose from the above that its rough edges are 
intended for a protection. Gerarde says, ‘‘ The water Gladiole, 
or Grassie Rush, is of all others the fairest and most pleasant 
to behold, and serveth very well for the decking and trimming- 
up of houses because of the beautie thereof.” The finest 
plant in cultivation I ever saw was in a pond in the garden of 
Dr. Herbert at Spofforth many years ago. It was placed on 
a pedestal in the centre of the pond in a large pot about a foot 
below the surface of the water. When in bloom it was worth 


a day’s journey to go and see. Native though it be, it requires 
care to get it established. I find it a good plan to establish 
the plants in pots, then sink the pots in a muddy bottom, 
when the plants will take care of themselves. They may be 
potted in any good loam, and are increased by division when 
growth is commencing. They are telling plants in a collection 
of native plants on an exhibition table.—N. 


TRAINING VINES. 


Lert me thank Mr. W. Taylor for his account of training Mus- 
cats on the extension system. Practical men like to see depicted 
the works and the places which are worthy. An illustration 
which appeared in your pages some months ago showing a 
splendid crop of Grapes grown by Mr. Cottingham of Heath 
near Mansfield was a worthy example for other growers to 
imitate, and could not have been sufiiciently represented with- 
out the artist’s aid. The figure of Mr. Taylor’s vinery shows 
no such crowding of bunches, but it shows a disposition of 
wood which has assisted the Vines to become extremely vigor- 
ous, which have carried splendid Grapes, and will yet produce 
more. 

The mode of training illustrated is both suggestive and in- 
structive. It not only shows what Mr. Taylor told us in his 
notes of the horizontal main rod being trained past the ‘‘ nurs- 
ing’”’ Vines, but it shows what he did not tell us of the remark- 
able strength of the Vines from the ground to the bottom of 
the rafters and the diminishing strength of the canes as they 
reach the top of the house. This is just as it should be, but 
how seldom is it accomplished! Many more than half of the 
Vines in Britain are the smallest nearest the ground, and con- 
sequently the thickest at the top. When in that condition it 
follows as a matter of course that the first flow of sap has to 
traverse restricted channels. In the case of Mr. Taylor’s Vines 
the first outflow is unimpeded, for the first few feet of the 
stem is of marvellous thickness in comparison with the upper 
growth. How has this been effected? I think the illustration 
shows it. 

In the first place Mr. Taylor appears to have encouraged the 
growth of some foliage even down to the ground. That is 
undoubtedly most important in influencing the correct thick- 
ening of the stems of the Vines. How often do we see the 
growths rubbed quite off the stems from the ground to the 
rafters—perhaps even before the Vines are planted, or at any 
rate immediately afterwards! That is a common practice, 
but a great mistake. If the lower portion of the stem of the 
Vine is denuded of its buds in infancy and made as smooth as 
a water pipe it will not swell much faster than will that pipe; 
but allow the leaves to remain, and the stem will increase in 
size in a natural manner, and certainly to a beneficial end. 
Mr. Taylor knew better than to denude the lower portion of 
his Vines of foliage; he left a portion to attract and retain the 
sap where it was especially required, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of his robust Vines. Those who are planting Vines will 
do well to follow the example thus given. 

Another important matter is in equalising the flow of sap 
by the mode of training which has been adopted. The flow of 
sap has something in common with the dispersion of smoke. 
With a straight upright shaft direct from the fire the smoke 
rushes upwards with great force, and will turn a ‘‘ jack” which 
the strength of a man cannot resist; but first conduct the 
smoke along a horizontal flue before it is permitted to ascend 
vertically, and a child may prevent the ‘jack’? from turning 
if it is placed beyond that horizontal fiue. The strength of 
the smoke, so to speak, is exhausted at the base of the building 
by the counteracting influences of the horizontal flue prevent- 
ing its violent rush upwards. It is the same with the sap of 
the Vine, but to a greater extent in consequence of its greater 
velocity and force. I have read that an old author and ex- 
perimentalist, who made elaborate experiments on the force 
of the sap-movement of the Vine, found that in a mercurial 
gauge fixed to the bottom of the Vine the mercury was raised 
by the force of the sap 38 inches, equivalent to a column of 
upwards of 43 feet of water. Ithink that fact (for I am not 
aware that it has ever been disputed) is well worthy of con- 
sideration in reference to training Vines. 

A horizontal flow checks the violent upward rush of sap, 
which is the real cause of so many Vines being too weak at 
the bottom and over-luxuriant at the top. If all the growths 
were trained horizontally the Vines would probably be de- 
ficient in vigour; but by the practice adopted by Mr. Taylor 
of taking vertical or nearly vertical rods from the horizontal 
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main, a free, regular, and healthy sap-moyement is fostered 
and the Vines thicken at their lower parts and produce there 
laterals and bunches equally as fine as at the tops of the canes. 
I am well aware that Vines will thus bear without a horizontal 
main rod when judicious pruning is adopted and the lower 
laterals have that attention which is given by the best cul- 
tivators; but I am nevertheless of opinion that Mr. Taylor’s 
plan is the best in principle, and is calculated, with a mini- 
mum amount of care being bestowed, to produce 2 maximum 
value of fruit, and especially an equal distribution of that 
fruit on every part of the Vine. 

But without adopting the extension system of growing the 
Vine much may be done by training in securing an equali- 
sation of fruit, and in having the lower portions of the stems 
of Vines as thick or thicker than the upper. If Vines on the 
single-rod system are trained slantingly at an angle of 45° 
instead of tying the rods directly upwards, the growth is more 
regular, in consequence of the sap being more surely guided 
into the lower laterals, yet it has sufficient force for ensuring 
growth sufficiently robust. I fancy I can perceive in the 
illustration that Mr. Taylor’s fruiting rods are trained slant- 
ingly notwithstanding the horizontal main, and no doubt he 
is quite right in so training them, for it is the very position 
which the young growths would seek for themselves, thus 
giving a hint which an observant and practical man would be 
likely to follow. 

Vines grown on the restricted or single-rod system I have 
found to be decidedly superior when trained slantingly than 
when what I may term vertically trained. This has been so 
in a house haying 2 great length of rafter, and the advantages 
ean hardly fail to be still greater in short-roofed vineries, for 
it is clear that by training slantingly a much greater length of 
cane is obtained, and which is often of great value in contri- 
buting to the Vine’s health and its continued prosperity. 

In this mode of training one condition must be carefully 
attended to—thé rods must not be too close together. I know 
it answers well when the canes are trained 3 feet 6 inches 
apart. I should not think it wise to adopt the system with 
rods much closer, or the foliage might not receive sufficient 
light, and especially if the roof of the vinery was somewhat 
fiat. 


I think the training of Vines is important as exerting con- 
siderable influence on growth. ‘The matter is worthy of 
being alluded to by other growers who have studied the habits 
and requirements of the Vine. If gardeners are “ the slaves 
of fashion’? in one thing more than another, I think it is in 
limiting Vines, however short they may be, to one rod, and 
training that rod over the shortest course to the apex of the 
house in a manner as nearly vertical as the circumstances will 
permit.—A NortHERN GARDENER. 


A PLEA FOR JAPANESH CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Waar lovely artificial flowers! What beautiful paper 
flowers you have there!’? These were the exclamations 
accorded by some visitors a few days since on seeing a stand 
filled with cut blooms. 

They were indeed wrong in their judgment, but many of the 
Japanese Chrysanthemums may be likened unto artificial flowers 
from their grotesque appearance. The fantastic and twisted 
florets of some bear a very close resemblance to artificial flowers. 
The Japanese possess many advantages over the round incurved 
varieties, having a lightness of their own. They are among 
the first to bloom, James Salter and Elaine being the earliest ; 
the first a pleasing lilac, the other pure white, and a well 
formed flower under high cultivation ; and in this section are 
also to be found some of the latest to bloom of the whole 
family, and which will assist in keeping the conservatory gay 
to the-end of the year. 

T have now before me (December 23rd) creditable blooms of 
Meg Merrilees, The Mikado, and Grandifiora, but the majority 
are over; still with a selection blooms may be had from Oc- 
tober to Christmas, and in arranging them for home deco- 
ration they are most suitable, keeping for weeks in dry rooms 
if the water is attended to. 

Their culture is very similar to that already advocated in 
previous articles, merely taking strong cuttings from now till 
March, and growing the plants on without interruption, dis- 
budding for early flowering and exhibition purposes; but if 
late blooms are desired disbudding need not be resorted to, 
but the smaller and later buds should be permitted to expand. 
Ihave never seen these plants grown into specimens, still I 


think it possible that James Salter, Magnum Bonum, Fair 
Maid of Guernsey, and some others might be advantageously 
used for that purpose. Some of the varieties are very shy in 
throwing-up suckers for propagation, and others increase most 
readily. 

The following will be found a good selection of eighteen 
varieties :—James Salter, Elaine, Fair Maid of Guernsey, Ful- 
ton, Baronne de Prailly, Magnum Bonum, The Mikado, The 
Daimio, Chang, Auratum, Meg Merrilees, Madame Godillot, 
Erecta Superba, Prince Satsuma, The Wizard, Garnet, Dr. 
Masters, and Grandiflora.—J. W. Moorman. 


CUCUMBER CULTURE. 


I quire agree with your correspondent (page 516) as to turfy 
loam and manure water instead of mixing manure in the soil, 
as T have grown Cucumbers both ways, and in 1874-5 I grew 
rather largely for Covent Garden Market. ~ 

The Cucumber houses were four span-roofs—two 96, and the 
other two were 100 feet in length; of course it was no use 
putting a few seeds in a bell-glass or a single flower pot, so I 
put the seeds in some shallow boxes and placed them in the 
propagating pit, and as soon as the plants were large enough 
to handle I potted them into 60-sized pots, from them into 
48-sized pots, afterwards planting in the beds in turfy loam. 
For the first month they received clear water only, and then I 
commenced using weak manure water twice a-week, and con- 
tinued doing so throughout the season. As soon as the roots 
were well through the soil a thin layer of fresh loam was added 
all throughout the season, and the result was I lost only one 
plant the first year and none the second, and no plants could 
have been healthier nor could have fruited better than they 
did. I feel sure that if the manure—which very often contains 
a quantity of grubs, &c.—were less used Cucumbers would be 
more plentiful. Iam still of opinion that manure has some- 
thing to do with the plants being so liable at times to disease. 

As to sorts, I have tried a large number from time to time 
which I have seen recommended; but with me, either for 
market or for private use, I have never found any to beat 
Telegraph, Sion House Improved, and Munro’s Rabley, which 
I have proved to be quite as hardy or hardier than Telegraph. 
—J. B. WErHERINGSETT, Stonham, Suffolk. 


THE CHRISTMAS MARKET AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 


SATURDAY morning, the 23rd inst., was a ‘lively time” at 
Covent Garden, when the best of gardensupplies were struggled 
for even with unusual zest (if that is possible here), for the 
vast requirements of London during the festive week. There 
is no mistake about the citizens enjoying themselves at Christ- 
mas. The festival is prepared and provided-ior for months 
previously, and the humblest are not satisfied with less than 
the ‘‘best” of whet is provided at this special season: 
hence the piles of vegetables were hurried off almost before 
daylight. The residue remaining at nine o’clock was composed 
mainly of the coarser vegetables, such ag Savoys, Turnips, &ec. 
Broccoli (Srow’s Winter White) was speedily seized, also the 
best of the Brussels Sprouts, and there was the usual rush for 
Sage and Onions. The vegetables were generally good, thanks 
to the long mild autumn, except Potatoes, and these were 
coarse. Seakale and Rhubarb were plentiful and good. Aspa- 
ragus was also represented but sparsely, and salads of all kinds 
were abundant. Holly was unusually destitute of berries, and 
Mistletoe, perhaps, unusually fruitful. 

The flowers were very attractive, and ‘‘ shined through the 
gloom” of the foggy sleety morning. Poinsettias were bril- 
liant with their fiery heads, and baskets of Roman Hyacinths 
were lovely in their snowy whiteness. Dutch Hyacinths were 
also ‘‘in”’ in their various colours, and were excellent con- 
sidering their earliness. Duc Yan Thol Tulips—white and 
scarlet—as mixed in close large masses had a most cheerful 
effect. There were also Heaths, Azaleas, Callas, Solanums, 
Dracenas, Palms, Primulas, and Lily of the Valley. 

But as if these were not enough, or their price, perhaps, 
too much for many, there were artificial plants and flowers 
struggling through the mist, as if trying to look natural, and 
almost succeeding. There were ‘‘ vegetable flowers,’ too— 
flowers delicately carved from roots and tinted with various 
colours. The designs formed with Everlasting Flowers were 
numerous and tasteful, white largely predominating in their 
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arrangement, the touches of the warmer colours being ex- 
tremely! slight. Camellias, Roses, Bouvardias, Azaleas, and 
Lilies were the prevailing flowers for bouquets and “ button- 
holes.” 

Fruit [was not as a whole superior. The best Grapes were 
Lady Downe’s in the window of Messrs. Webber; there were 
also fairly good Muscats. The general bulk of the Grapes on 
sale was, however, inferior. Pines were of average quality, 
in perhaps under-average numbers. Pears and Apples were 
moderately good—Lady Apples from America being extremely 
high-coloured, and shone as bright as if ‘‘’iled.” It was not 
an aristocratic market, but the produce was such as to suit 
the average Londoners at their annual feast. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue following address has been issued by the Council to the 
Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society :— 


Before the commencement of a new year the Council are 
desirous to make the Fellows of the Society acquainted with the 
actual position of their affairs. 

On the 2nd August last, at a public meeting of the Fellows, 
the following resolution was carried :— 

“This meeting approves of the policy of the Council in endeavouring to 
effect a separation of interests between Her Majesty’s Commissioners and 
the Royal Horticultural Society upon equitable terms with the Debenture- 
holders and Life Fellows, and requests the Council to urge an early settlement 
with Her Majesty’s Commissioners.” 


The Council being advised that this separation could only 
take place with the concurrence of the Debenture-holders, 
placed themselves in communication with a duly appointed 
Committee of that body, and with Her Majesty’s Commissioners. 

On the 27th October the Council received from the Secretary 
to the Commissioners a copy of a resolution passed at their last 
meeting :— 

** That the Special Committee of Inquiry should be authorised to conclude 
an arrangement with the Royal Horticultural Society for a termination*of 
the lease of the Horticultural Gardens-on the footing of a payment to the 
Society for the Debenture-holders of the present value, calculated at 8} per 
cent. of the sum which may become payable by the Commissioners to the 
Society in 1892—namely, half the debenture debt, with power for the Special 
Inquiry Committee to make an arrangement as to the goods of the Society 
should they sé fit.” 


This resolution was forwarded to the Committee of Debenture- 
holders on the 2nd November. 

A meeting of the Debenture-holders was held on the 23rd, and 
the following resolution was passed :— 

“That this meeting declines to authorise the surrender of the lease of the 
Gardens to the Commissioners on the terms mentioned in the letter of the 
Society of the 2nd November, 1876, and the meeting will not authorise a 
surrender of the lease unless provision be made for the payment of the 
debenture debt in full, by reasonable instalments with the interest in the 
meantime, and that a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the Society.” 


In these circumstances no course appears open to the Council 
but to continue their tenancy of the South Kensington Gardens. 

In the absence of subscriptions sufficient to maintain these 
Gardens in proper repair, they would gladly have surrendered 
them had they been in a position to do so, and have devoted 
themselves to the promotion of the objects of the Society in its 
strictly scientific character. 

But this separation being for the present impracticable, it will 
be the duty of the Council to apply such funds as they may 
receive in accordance with their Charter. 

The Scientific, Fruit, and Floral Committees will conduct 
their operations as hitherto, scientific experiments will be con- 
tinued at Chiswick, the fortnightly meetings at South Kensing- 
ton will be held as befare, one great show at least will be held 
in London, and arrangements will be made for holding annual 
provincial shows in some populous centre. 

The maintenance of the Gardens at South Kensington in 
their previous condition must depend upon the desire of the 
inhabitants of that neighbourhood, as expressed by their sub- 
scriptions. 

The Council have already announced that these subscriptions 
not only fall far short of the sum (£10,000), on the collection of 
which at the end of three years from December, 1875, the con- 
tinuance of their lease of the South Kensington Gardens will 
depend, but are at present insufficient to maintain those Gardens 
in a befitting state. 

Should the annual subscriptions continue inadequate for this 
purpose during the next two years, the Council can only look 
forward to the termination of their lease by the action of the 
Commissioners. 

In the meantime the Council will spare no effort to prevent 
this unfortunate termination of a scheme launched under such 
high hopes and promising auspices. 

The Council having reason to believe that the table of pay- 
ments and privileges in force in and before 1872 is generally 
considered as more acceptable than that now in force, have 


determined to revert to it, with this additional concession, that 
the two-guinea Fellows will have the privilege of one trans- 
ferable ticket ;* and in order to facilitate an increase of members, 
the rule as to the payment of entrance fees will be suspended 
during the year 1877. 

Tt is also proposed, subject to the sanction of a general meot- 
ing, to admit members of the Society upon the payment of one 
guinea annually ; such members to have all personal privileges 
of Fellows except that of voting at the meetings of the Society. 

For the convenience of the Fellows the new table of payments 
and privileges is appended. 


SUMMARY OF THE PRIVILEGES OF FELLOWS FOR THE YEAR 1877. 
Privileges of a Fellow paying Four Guineas a-year. 

1. Entitled to two yearly tickets, both of which are transfer- 
able, and which give the bearer personal admission every day, 
and to all Shows, Fétes, Conversazioni, and Promenades, both 
at Chiswick and South Kensington. (When the Fellow exercises 
his or her privilege of entering the Gardens, one of these tickets 
must be used by him or her.) N.B.—The Garden at Chiswick 
is closed on Sunday, and the Garden at South Kensington is 
open from 2 P.M. 

2. The right of introducing two friends with the bearer of each 
Pee every day of the week. (Show and special days ex- 
cepted. 

3. The power of admitting daily (Sundays excepted) eight 
friends by written order to the Garden at Chiswick. 

4, To visit the shows at an earlier hour than the general public. 

5. To purchase for £2 2s. each, transferable tickets, which 
confer on their bearers all the privileges of personal admission 
and of introducing friends that the Iellows themselves could 
exercise, 

6. To receive forty orders giving free admission to promenades 
and on all days excepting show days and special days. 

7. The right of purchasing, previous to the day of the shows 
or promenades, tickets at reduced prices. 

8. A share of such seeds, plants, and cuttings of Vines and 
froit trees as the Society may have in sufficient numbers for dis- 
tribution by ballot or otherwise. 

9. To purchase the flowers, fruit, &c., grown at Chiswick 
which may not be required for the use of the Committees. 

10. To receive a copy of the publications of the Society. 

11. The right of voting at all meetings. 

12. The right (on giving notice in writing) of being relieved 
from the yearly payments while resident abroad. 

Free admission to the reading room and Lindley library. 

14, The wives or husbands of deceased Fellows, upon being 
thompelyes elected Fellows, are exempted from the admission 
0. 

Privileges of a Fellow paying Two Guineas a-year. 

15, Entitled to one yearly ticket, transferable, admitting the 
bearer every day, and to all Shows, Fétes, Conversazioni, and 
Promenades, both at Chiswick and South Kensington, and the 
bearer with two friends on all ordinary days. 

16. Entitled to half the privileges mentioned in Nos. 3,6, and 8. 

17. The same as Nos. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, and 14. 

The Society has no debts; its Debentures are a charge on its 
surplus income only, and being incorporated by Royal Charter, — 
the Fellows incur no personal liability beyond the payments of 
their annual subscriptions. 


GARDENING REMINISCENCES OF THE PAST 
FIFTY YHARS. 


Tue end of one year and the beginning of another would 
seem a becoming time to take a retrospect of the past; I will, 
therefore, avail myself of the license usually granted to those 
of mature years, and will endeavour to call to memory some- 
thing of matters relating to the calling at a time when garden- 
ing periodicals were unknown and the number of standard 
works bearing on the crait were also limited, but which, I may 
add, were mostly highly respected by many admirers. Our 
north-country brethren had their Nicoll and subsequently a 
McPhail, while those of the south had their Abercrombie and 
Forsyth; and the “ Botanical Dictionary” of Miller was one 
of the standard works often referred to as unique in its way, 
while some works of lesser account represented all that was 
thought prudent to publish on the culture of flowers. It 
is right here to say that the age was one of exclusiveness, as 
there was assumed a sort of secresy in the art of cultivating 
certain plants which it was thought improper to make too 
generally known. Modes of growing Auriculas, Pinks, Tulips, 
Ranunculuses, &c., were pretended to be kept as profound 


* Tho recent agreement with the Commissioners will, however, prevent the 
fresh creation of any life privileges. 
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secrets by those entrusted with them. But the age of enlight- 
enment began to dawn on such matters, and the appearance of 
that great pioneer of gardening periodicals Loudon’s ‘ Gar- 
deners’ Magazine” led to the divulging of mauy of the so- 
called secrets which were supposed to be necessary to ensure 
the good cultivation of certain plants. But even this was very 
tardily accomplished, and I well remember a successful grower 
of Tulips offering through the pages of the “ Magazine” to 
divulge to twenty subscribers that would pay him a guinea 
each his mode of inducing the finer varieties of Tulips to 
break out into offset bulbs with greater facility than they 
were wont todo. This offer, as might be expected, led to many 
conjectures, which appearing in print, no doubt some of them 
giving the hint to the mode practised by the supposed guc- 
cessful cultivators, added to which the known antipathy of the 
talented conductor of the journal to everything that tended to 
concealment of anything useful to mankind, aided by the greater 
diffusion of knowledge that was then springing up, tended, as 
is usual, to the other extreme—excess, and it became cus- 
tomary to scoff at everything that was made known. But cer- 
tainly the public at large were gainers by the matter, although 
it took some years to effect the object. 

- I well remember the time when it was customary for a visitor 
to @ nursery at grafting-time to find when he approached the 
man performing the operation that the knives all wanted 
sharpening, and that scissors were not at hand, but had to be 
sent for, and did not arrive till the stranger had gone. Other 
things were done in the same exclusive manner, and it was 
only by degrees that a change could be accomplished, yet the 
change did take place, and the cheapening of literature which 
followed towards the close of the third decade of the present 
century assisted materially to bring about a more liberal state 
of things. 

But it must not for one moment be supposed that I here 
disparage all that was done by the class of cultivators at that 
early period, and I question much if the culture and manage- 
ment of Auriculas, Pinks, Tulips, Ranunculuses, and some other 
flowers are as well understood now as they were then, and the 
number of varieties of each were as numerous then as now, 
and I am not sure but that some of the kinds known then are 
still held to be good now. I have sometimes been agreeably 
surprised in this neighbourhood, where fruit is largely grown, 
to find that some of the Lancashire Gooseberries that I was 
frequently brought in contact with years before the passing of 
the first Reform Bill, are the favourites here grown for market; 
notably one which a friend told me not many weeks ago, 
called Lancashire Lad, is wanted at the present time—the 
autumn of 1876—by tens of thousands, while Crown Bob, 
Ploughboy, Roaring Lion, and others have all had their day 
and have been more or less admired. We must not be too 
hasty at charging our predecessors with any lack of the know- 
ledge necessary to good cultivation ; and as these Gooseberries 
were grown during the reign of the latter Georges, we must 
give those growers the credit that is their due. I well remem- 
ber the time in which prizes obtained for large Gooseberries 
were exhibited by their respective winners with great pride. 
Many other things were also patronised at the same time, and 
I am far from certain but that better Melons and Cucumbers 
were grown then than now, although the accommodation for 
that purpose has been widely increased since. ; 

It would not be fair to pass over the period above alluded to 
without noticing the habits of the young men who followed the 
calling of gardeners at that time. Well, then, I may say that 
as a whole they paid more attention to botany than is generally 
done by the same class now-a-days, and the immediate district 
in which they lived was duly scoured for rare specimens of 
British plants, besides now and then long journeys taken to 
some locality more rich in what was considered valuable and 
scarce. I well remember a place where that difficult plant to 
propagate, Cypripedium Calceolus, was said to be found, while 
other localities yielded the Butterwort, Pennywort, and other 
favourites. Ferns were not so much studied then as since, but 
botany as a science was pursued with more zest at that time 
under the Linnzan system than it has been since that system 
has been to a certain degree superseded by the natural system. 
But the young gardener’s attention was not monopolised 
wholly by wild plants. New and promising species of plants 
were added to the class of what we may call florist flowers. 
The Dahlia, which had made its appearance a few years 
before, was fast merging from the single to the double con- 
dition, and new names had to be coined for the new varieties 
resembling in many respects those in existence for Auriculas, 


Polyanthuses, and the like. The Pansy too followed suit, 


while the greenhouse and plant stove consisted more of bo- 


tanical collections than the same structures do now. But a 
change was coming, and the large and fine collection of Cape 
Heaths which had taken years to collect were giving way to 
garden varieties of the popular Pelargoniums; and the old 
Scarlet, which was often met with growing against the back 
wall of some glass structure, was also on the point of being im- 
proved upon. And I well remember the noise that was made 
when a ‘‘ White Scarlet’? made its appearance, while amongst 
the earliest improvements on the old Horseshoe was Brighton 
Hero, Sol, and a strong-growing one the name of which Icannot 
now call to memory. 

Amongst the fruits which received especial attention at this 
time the Peach may be mentioned, and if we could see placed 
on the exhibition table at the present day a dish of the fruit 
produced at that time it would compare very favourably with 
modern productions; while the trees which produced the 
fruit, their appearance and the mode in which they were 
managed, would be equally favourable to the certificate for good 
culture being awarded to the earlier cultivators. Other fruits 
were not neglected. The varietiss of Strawberries were far 
from numerous then; but one kind at least made its appearance 
then or soon after, which still holds a good position at the 
present day, and it is questionable even now whether any other 
variety is cultivated to as great an extent in 1876 as Keens’ 
Seedling, which first made its debut some fifty years ago. I 
fear I cannot say so much in fayour of one that succeeded it 
with a high-sounding name, and coming at the same time from 
one of the most successful growers of this fruit at the time 
speedily fell into disrepute. Wilmot’s Superb shared the fate of 
many a one since, and it is now, I expect, numbered with the 
past. Butthe great favourits was the Gooseberry, for which 
there were village shows at most places where as many as 
twenty dwellings were congregated together, size and weight 
being the object aimed at. An application of the same principle 
found expression in another form, and the Giant Rhubarb owes 
its origin to that period, whilst very large Celery was also pro- 
duced. I think among other useful vegetables the Brussels 
Sprouts was not much known until this time, when its useful- 
ness was duly acknowledged, but Ido not think it was until 
some years afterwards that any especial improvement took 
place in Peas. 

For some years after the period above alluded to nothing 
particular occurred in the usual routineof the gardening world 
but that slow but steady increase of knowledge consequent on 
the cheapening of literature which took place then, and the 
commencement of new and popular works of instruction and 
entertaining reading, one of the foremost being the ‘‘ Penny 
Magazine,” which after attaining an unprecedented circulation 
seemed to raise up rivals, which in course of time vanished ; 
but ‘* Chambers’ Journal,’ which started coeval with the 
“Penny Magazine,” survives yet, and is regarded now amongst 
one of the best of the cheap serials. But gardening works 
were not neglected even then, and a rival to “‘ Loudon’s Gar- 
deners’ Magazine” sprang up under the editorship of two of 
the most eminent gardeners of the day; but this after a brief 
period of usefulness seemed to merge into one devoted wholly 
to floriculture, thus paving the way for a weekly newspaper 
which appeared some time about the middle of the fourth 
decade of the century. : 

The extraordinary hard winter of 1838 following, scope was 
afforded for comparing notes of its effects. That winter was 
one of the hardest we have ever had. Even the hardiest class 
of German Greens suffered more or less, and on the moors and 
waste places in the country our native Gorse was very much 
cut. Hard winters also occurred in 1844-45 and 1846-47. A 
great impulse was given to gardening about this time by the 
cheapening of glass, for which the world has not been suffi- 
ciently grateful to the late Sir Robert Peel. 

Other changes were taking place at the same time. Flower 
gardening on what has been called the massing system was 
introduced, and varieties of Geraniums, Verbenas, Petunias, 
Fuchsias, and other plants were raised in great numbers, 
while the old class of florists’ flowers declined in public esti- 
mation. Horticultural societies then started up in many pro- 
vincial towns; and the one at London seemed to be at the 
height of its glory, and was often referred to as giving laws to 
the others, as well as dictating matters relating to the quality 
of fruits and vegetables. About this time, too, the rapidly 
increasing use of the railway was found out, and London, 
which had formerly depended for its supply of vegetables and 
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fruits from the district immediately surrounding it, received 
large accessions from distant places; and the free-trade policy 
inaugurated at this time led to imports from abroad, which, 
though small at first, gradually rose to gigantic proportions ; 
and as travelling became more easy our young gardeners had 
opportunities of visiting London and other distant places at 
less sacrifice of time and money than had formerly been 
necessary to visit the county town of the district where they 
lived. 

Following on this came tho first general Exhibition of 1851, 
of which gardeners have great reason to be proud, since the 
design for the building and its erection was confided to a gar- 
dener, after the learned profession by whom such things were 
usually erected had failed to produce a design at all applicable 
to the purpose wanted; and the able manner in which this 
was accomplished by its talented projector (Sir Joseph Paxton) 
is known far and wide. After the building was no longer 
wanted where it was erected, its removal to and the laying-out 
of the garden at the place which it now ornaments, forms an 
epoch in our history not likely to be easily forgotten. Coeval 
with this, gardening matters were not stationary elsewhere. 
Glass structures kept rising in all directions, and the hints 
and ideas which engineers and architects received from the 
Crystal Palace are seen in many of the finest railway stations 
and other similar erections in the kingdom; and the spirit of 
enterprise fairly launched displayed itself in many ways. Col- 
lectors of plants were sent to all parts of the world. The 
Himalaya and Californian ranges had previously yielded many 
of their floral treasures, and from the latter choice-flowering 
annuals had been sent by poor Douglas and others years 
before. But other fields opened out. Intercourse with China 
being permitted more freely than before, a host of new plants 
and choice shrubs were sent over, and the skill of our nursery- 
men and propagators soon placed them in the hands of the 
public; while older plants did not get neglected, but some that 
were thought to require the aid of a glass house to protect 
them in winter were now found to endure our winters, and 
added considerably to our outdoor display. Notable amonget 
this class were the seedling Rhododendrons obtained by crossing 
the half-hardy species from northern India with those we 
already possessed. Hence a mass of beauty that it would seem 
hopeless to surpass has been created, which has forced its 
way into places that were previously little better than wild 
unsightly wastes ; and it is not too much to say that the Rho- 
dodendron is now planted where only the very commonest of 
our wild plants once found a home, and many a poor planta- 
tion is rendered gay by their flowers where only a coarse 
herbage once existed. 

In like manner other plants haye become common as the spirit 
of enterprise has kept pace with the introduction of new things, 
and I well remember the warm summers of 1857, 1858, and 
1859 gave hopes that many tropical plants would do outdoors 
with us; and some who had tried the Chinese cattle-feeding 
plant, Sorghum, in 1859 were so elated with the success attend- 
ing it that very large breadths were planted in 1860; but that 
disastrous year dispelled the delusion we had fallen into. The 
cold wet summer of that year, and the hard winter which 
followed, reminded us that the geographical position of Great 
Britain still remained where it had done for centuries, and 
that a fine temperate season could only be looked for now 
_ and then. Perhaps it is as well that it is so, for acquaintance 
with warmer climates informs us that they are not exemp from 
the cares and troubles which we are told is the fate of all man- 
kind, and a knowledge of the difficulties we labour under has 
the natural tendency of increasing our industry to counteract 
these difficulties. But it is needless moralising on such 
matters here. Suffice it to say that after the cold wet season 
of 1860 we had two or three dry years, and the outcry for 
water was almost as loud as that which took place against it 
the year before; but a favourable season taking place in 1865 
seemed to put all into good spirits again, and all went on well 
till the autumn, or rather winter of 1866-67 proved to us that 
our lot was still cast in the northern latitudes, and with the 
return of spring great complaints were made of the destruc- 
tion of some choiee Conifers. These casualties were perhaps 
after all more ideal than real, and attention being drawn to 
other matters, industry did much to compensate for the severe 
frosts which had been so destructive. 

The events of the few past years are still in remembrance. 
The startling productions of monster bunches of Grapes were 
duly commented upon in the Journal by those well qualified to 
do so, and I note the very prominent position the Rose has taken 


during that time. I think further comment may be left to all 
who have been able to read during that time, and I will close my 
notes with the usual compliments which the time of year calls 
forth, trusting that the new year we are entering upon may 
prove as favourable to all as everyone in his individual case 
can wish it to be; or, if otherwise, it may be consolatory to 
know that those who preceded us had their difficulties, with- 
out the many accessories to ensure a good result which we of 
the present day possess. Of the truth of this observation I 
feel certain that those who, like myself, have followed the 
calling a half-century or upwards will fully bear me out.— 
. Ropson. 


ELECTION OF PEARS. 

Some of your correspondents wished to know the names of 
the Pears that have done best; therefore I write the names of 
those I have always found best to come in succession. I state 
the months of ripening and names of the Pears :— 


Citron des Carmes . July | Napoleon .......-ssesseeees 
Jargonelle Louise Bonne of Jersey .... 
Windsor .... Duchesse d’Angouléme...... 
Dunmore Benrre/ Did ee cececseleineisdetele 


Easter Bourre........s000 Dec. 
Beurré Spence Dec, 
Knight’s Monarch.......... Jan. 
Winter Nelis ...... Jan. to March 
Ne Plus Meuris .... Feb. to April 
| Josephine de Malines March to May 


Autumn Bergamotte........ s 
Beurrée d’Amanlis .......... 8 
Williams’ Bon Chriétien.... § 
Marie Louise .... 
Brown Beurre.... se je 
Duchesse d’Orlean +25. Oct. 

Chaumontel Dec. to March 


—Witri1a,Gamn, Gardener, Lynewood, Hants. 


VENN’S BLACK MUSCAT AND DUKE OF 
BUCCLEUCH GRAPES. 


I srr at page 496 one of your readers inquires about the 
first named of these Grapes, and from what I have seen of 
it Iam quite of your opinion in thinking it will not keep so 
well as Lady Downe’s or Alicante. When it was shown at 
South Kensington on the 8th of November last it was de- 
scribed as being very much “‘shrivelled.” Now the first week in 
November is very early for any Grape with the slightest pre- 
tensions at being late to shrivel. About the middle of the 
same month I chanced to be visiting a friend of mine in the 
midland counties, who grows Grapes extensively and well. In 
one large house he had fine fruit of nearly every kind of Grape 
that is grown, and Venn’s Black Muscat was the only one 
shrivelled and very badly so. It was remarked at the time 
that it corresponded here with those shown at Kensington, 
and fears were expressed that it would not prove a good 
keeper. No doubt some of your readers will have fruited it 
this season, and by this time they will be able to form an 
opinion of its keeping qualities, and perhaps ‘‘ REapER,” as 
well as myself, would be very thankful to see some of your 
correspondents state their experience. 

I am contemplating planting a vinery shortly, and as I 
would like to introduce a few of the newer varieties of Grapes 
of known merit, would any of your readers recommend me to 
plant Duke of Buccleuch? By the time the Golden Champion 
was as old as the Duke we were pretty well informed of its 
merits or demerits, but of the Duke we have heard nothing, 
or I would not. ask a place for this in your valuable columns. 
—Awn Aspiring AMATEUR. 


EARLY WRITERS ON ENGLISH GARDENING. 
No. 24, 
HUMPHRY REPTON. 

Houpsry Repron was born at Bury St. Edmund’s, May 2nd, 
1752. His father was Mr. John Repton, who for many years 
held the honourable and lucrative situation of Collector of 

xcise. 

At a very early age Humphry was sent to the grammar school 
at Bury. He says, ‘‘I was too young to recollect much of 
those happy days, as they are always deemed by men, but of 
which children think differently, since the fear of the rod and 
the ferula, with the labour of the lesson and the task, are not 
less evils while they last than the fears of riper age or the 
anxieties of manhood. Perhaps the true difference between 
the life of a child and that of a man should be estimated by 
his power of enjoying pleasures rather than in his experience 
of evils.” 

From this school he was removed to the grammar school 
at Norwich, in which city his parents then resided, and thug 
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seven years passed in laying the foundation of classical know- 
ledge; and he was rapidly rising to a high station amongst 
his schoolfellows, when, as he expresses it, ‘‘ My father thought 
proper to put the stopper in my vial of classic literature, 
having determined to make me a rich rather than a learned 
man; perhaps wisely considering that if Solomon himself had 
not been the richest the world would searcely give him credit 
for having been the wisest man.’’ Large fortunes were at that 
time made by the exportation of the Norwich manufactures ; 
and his father imagined, that by sending him abroad and 
directing his education in a new channel, he might in time 
rival thoge fortunate men who die possessed of £100,000. In 
the summer of 1764, therefore, his father and sister accom- 
panied him from Harwich to Helvooetsluys, that the foundation 
of his future greatness might be laid by his learning Dutch in 
a school in Holland. 

The school in which he was placed by his father was situated 
in the small village of Workum, and here he passed what 
would have been called a miserable twelvemonth by anyone of 
less buoyant spirits than his own; but he was one of those 
enviable beings who are so well described by Wordsworth as 
peculiarly— 

“ Blest with a kindly faculty to blunt 
The edge of adverse circumstances, and turn 


Into their contraries the petty plagues 
And hindrances with which they stand beset.” 


And his cheerful endurance was rewarded by a fortunate occur- 
rence about this time, which made an entire change in his 
situation during the remainder of his stay in Holland. 

With Mr. Zachary Hope of Rotterdam had been placed a 
sum suflicient to defray his school expenses; and a half-yearly 
payment had regularly been remitted by him to Workum, with 
some general inquiry as to the health and progress of the little 
Englishman. For this civility it was deemed necessary that 
the young gentleman should call and express his thanks. To 
most boys of thirteen this would have been an awful under- 
taking, but he possessed a naturally frank and open disposition, 
which, combined with the advantage of a strikingly handsome 
person, seldom failed to prepossess strangers in his favour. 
Perhaps these advantages were aided by the interesting situ- 
ation of a boy thus thrown upon the kindness of strangers. 
From whatever cause it arose, however, this call of civility 
ended in an invitation to remain two days; and during that 
short time he became so great a favourite that it was declared 
‘impossible to part with young Repton:” and thus for five 
months he was domesticated in Mr. Hope’s family, a sharer in 
all the advantages of education with his only son, enjoying 
every pleasure and luxury which wealth could procure, and 
honoured by the friendship of other branches of that numerous 


and respectable name which, both at Amsterdam and Rotter-_ 


dam, had established a kind of rank which vied with the 
proudest families of other countries. 

For more than thirty years success beyond his hopes attended 
him in the profession of landscape gardening he had marked 
out for himself; and in the exercise of which he not only felt 
pleasure, but frequently had the power of promoting it in others. 
And to these blessings was added that of health, which had 
never known a day’s interruption till the unfortunate night of 
January the 29th, 1811; when returning with his daughters 


from a ball given by Sir Thomas Lennard, his carriage was - 


overturned, owing to an accumulation of snow in the road, he 
received an injury in the spine from which he never entirely 
recovered. For many weeks this accident confined him to his 
bed, deprived of all power of motion. In a situation so trying 
to one of his active disposition his mind still retained its 
energy, and his patient endurance of suffering and cheerfulness 
of spirits never deserted him for a moment. It was many 
months ere he was able to resume his usual pursuits; and 
there is little doubt that the loss of his accustomed exercise 
laid the foundation of that complaint which for the remaining 
years of his life occasioned him at times great agony, and 
which his physician pronounced to be angina pectoris. It was 
well known to himself (and he did not conceal it from those 
most dear to him), that the termination of this disease would 
be as sudden as it must be fatal; but the stroke was so long 
delayed that hope had almost raised a doubt in the minds of 
his friends as to the truth of that awful fate which he himself 
never forgot was hanging over him. On the morning of the 
24th of March, 1818, he came down to breakfast, not more 
unwell than usual (the act of dressing had for some time been 
attended with a few moments of spasm in the chest), but he 
no sooner reached the breakfast room than he fell into the 


arms of his servant, and expired without a groan. So instant- 
aneous was his death, that before his son could hasten from 
the adjoining room his spirit had fled. 

Perhaps there is no stronger proof of Mr. Repton’s love for 
the beauties of nature than the wish he had latterly expressed, 
that his remains might be deposited in a “ garden of Roses.” 
To gratify this innocent fancy he himself selected the small 


Fig. 80.—Humphry Repton 


enclosure on the south side of the picturesque church of 

Aylsham in Norfolk. A simple Gothic monument records his 

name and age, followed by some lines written by himself— 
“The tomb of Humphry Repton, who died March 24th, 1818. 


“ Not like the Egyptian tyrants—consecrate, 
Unmixt with others, shall my dust remain ; 
But mouldering, blended, melting into earth, 
Mine shall give form and colour to the Rose; 
And while its vivid blossoms cheer mankind, 
Its perfum’d odour shall ascend to heaven.” 


For the above memoir we are indebted to the introduction 
to Mr, Loudon’s edition of Mr. Repton’s works. His profes- 
sional publications were ‘‘ Sketches and Hints on Landscape 
Gardening,” 1795; ‘‘ Observations on the Theory and Practica 
of Landscape Gardening,” 1803 ; ‘‘ Inquiry into the Changes 
of Taste in Landscape Gardening,” 1806; ‘‘ Designs for the 
Pavilion at Brighton,” 1808 (though these designs are said 
to have met the approbation of the Prince of Wales, and 
were, like the building afterwards erected by Nash, in a fancy 
oriental style, they were not adopted); and ‘‘ Fragments on 
the Theory, &c., of Landscape Gardening,” 1816, in which he 
was assisted by his eldest son. 


MESSRS. JAMES VEITOH & SONS’ NURSERIES, 
COOMBE WOOD, PUTNEY VALE, FULHAM. 

“ VeitcH’s” is a name familiar nearly to every gardener in 
Britain, and represents a business of almost world-wide repu- 
tation. The firm is, however, commonly thought of in con- 
nection with the rich collection of exotic plants at Chelsea, 
—the immense stock of Orchids, the choice ‘ pitchers,’ and 
the almost bewildering miscellany of ornamental-foliaged and 
flowering plants more or less tender, more or less rare, and 
every one of them appearing as if it received special attention 
ministering to its health and cleanliness. But attractive, 
varied, and extensive as is Chelsea, it is but one section of the 
business of the ‘ great firm.” 

My glance was a rapid one, extending over three nurseries 
during one of the dullest and shortest of days. Commencing 
at Coomsn Woop I found not only a nursery of considerable 
extent well stocked and well furnished, but a nursery extremely 
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picturesque and possessing diversified features of natural 
beauty. It is less than twenty years ago since the late Mr. 
James Veitch, with that intuition for which he was remarkable, 
selected this site for this nursery. He had probably not only 
noted the purity of the air of the district and the altitude of 
the ground over the adjacent level, but had also, in all likeli- 
hood, observed the spontaneous growth of Holly in the hedge- 
rows. Conifers like a pure air, they are hardily grown on an 
elevation, and they 
become of the best 
constitution in a soil 
naturally suitable 
for them. This trio 
of advantages was 
found here. Mr. 
Veitch was also de- 
sirous of growing 
American plants 
largely, and the 
compost in which 
these plants best 
thrive is decayed 
vegetable matter. 
What position there- 
fore would be more 
likely to afford this 
than the site of an 
old wood? A wood 
was therefore se- 
lected for the nur- 
sery, Coombe Wood. 
The jungle was pene- 
trated and surveyed, 
and speedily the site 
was cleared of the 
trees and under- 
wood. ‘The particu- 
lar part chosen was 
a great natural hol- 
low of some thirty - 
acres in extent, the 
entire of which is 
now occupied with 
shrubs and Conifers, 
growing as healthily 
as could be desired. 
The whole of the 
nursery, however, is 
not in this ‘‘ exalted 
hollow.’ Their up- 
per and level por- 
tion is bounded by 
the public road, and 
from which the 
passer-by cannot but 
pause to admire the 
towering Conifers 
within, which are 
very conspicuous 
and ornamental. The 
most striking view is 
that down the prin- 
cipal or centre ave- 
nue of Wellingtonias 
and Araucarias al- 
ternately planted. 
The planting of these fine specimens was directed by the late 
Mr. Veitch and Dr. Hogg, and the growth of the trees in 
the short period of fourteen or fifteen years is most remark- 
able. This is not a miniature avenue, but is quite 20 yards 
wide and 150 yards long. Tho Wellingtonias are growing 
about 8 yards apart, and the ground in front of them next 
the walk has been so planted that the principal trees are 
seen in their fullest beauty. At regular and wide distances on 
both sides of the central walk are planted choice Conifers 
of moderate growth and variegated Hollies. The ground at 
the bases of these is carpeted with hardy Heaths, and inter- 
spersed amongst the shrubs are Yuccas. The front lines next 
the path are composed of Abies Clanbrasiliana and other very 
dwarf Conifers, forming dense close rows of 2 to 3 feet in 
height. This thin but attractive mode of planting does not 
in the least obstruct the view of the principal trees—the 


Fig. 81.—RETINOSPORA OBTUSA GRACILIS AURES. 


Wellingtonias and Araucarias—which are in robust health, 
and range from 20 to 30 feet in height. The formation of 
this avenue and the planting of the foreground was well 
conceived and carried out. At every few yards there is a dis- 
tinct Conifer or choice Holly to admire, and looking between 
and above them are the handsome specimens which form its 
most commanding feature, The Wellingtonias and many of 
the Araucarias are singularly perfect, and the latter are never 
injured by frost. 

Arriving at the end 
of the avenue the 
scene changes. The 
view is no longer 
restricted, but we 
look over and across 
the hollow forming 
the principal part 
of the nursery, and 
cannot fail to ad- 
mire the picture be 
low, where nature 
and art are effec- 
tively combined. On 
the opposite hill 
are the remains of 
Coombe Wood, the 
masses of timber 
trees forming an ap- 
propriate back- 
ground to the varied 
and large groups of 
the different-colour- 
ed foliage of the 
evergreens _ below. 
On the right is the 
mansion of Mr. 
Hammersley, (with 
the late Mr. Veitch’s 
Japanese garden in 
front. On the left 
the hills of Surrey 
are visible in hazy 
blue undulations. In 
the centre of the 
hollow is an irregu- 
lar meandering 
stream, in which are 
growing hardy aqua- 
tic plants, the banks 
being fringed with 
Bamboos, and tower- 
ing above even their 
lofty canes are bold 
clumps of Pampas 
Grass supporting 
hundreds of feathery 
plumes. In the low- 
est portion of the 
hollow the American 
plants are arranged. 
Beyond and around 
them are the shrubs, 
and up the slopes of 
the hill surround- 
ing are the Conifers. 
This arrangement 
has been primarily adopted as best suiting the growth of 
the respective families of shrubs, and at the same time it 
is the most pleasing; it is an admirable example of natural 
grouping. 

The nursery is traversed by winding walks with graceful 
curves, and every few yards reveal something fresh to admire. 
Few if any straight lines appear, and even the ‘specimen 
walk” has a graceful sweep. Let us pass along these twisting 
paths and note somewhat of the nursery’s contents. It must, 
however, be a note en masse, for particular enumeration of 
many things which are noteworthy is out of the question. 
The specimen borders are planted with the choicest specimens 
of deciduous shrubs and evergreens. Here are the Japanese 
Maples, so elegant from their distinct foliage and effective 
from their rich colours. For choice places in shrubberies 
young plants of these are extremely suitable, and their effect 
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is heightened when associated with the lighter foliage of the 
popular variegated Maples. Of the Japanese Maples Acer 
polymorphum—the varieties A. p. dissectum, A. p. palmati- 
fidum, A. p. roseum marginatum, A. p. atropurpureum, and 
A. p. sanguineum are all noticeable for their rich red and 
crimson tints or their chastely divided Fern-like foliage. 
Fears have been entertained Jest the Maples should not prove 
hardy; but they are certainly hardy in the exposure of Coombe, 
for I noticed one shrub-like tree particularly which must have 
endured the severity of many winters. Differing greatly from 
the Maples are the Japanese Evergreen Oaks, which are also 
totally distinct from others of the genus to which they belong. 
Quercus bambusefolium is exceedingly distinct ; its foliage is 
3 or 4 inches long and less than an inch broad and of a cheer- 
ful light green colour, rendering it conspicuous at a distance. 
It is perfectly hardy, andis worthy of a place on lawns and in 
shrubberies. Widely dissimilar is Q. Burgerii in three varie- 
ties, with large smooth glossy foliage resembling that of Mag- 
nolias or Aucubas rather than of Oaks, and is very imposing. 
We find here also an evergreen Plum, Prunus ilicifolius, a 
novelty which is being watched with interest. We next pause 
at a low dense-growing shrub with small foliage—Osmanthus 
myrtifolius. The leaves are acutely cordate and pointed, 
14 inch in length and half an inch broad, dark green and 
glossy and very ornamental. We next come to another new 
shrub of taller growth—Azara microphylla, which was in- 
troduced by Messrs. Veitch from Valdivia. There is no doubt 
of this shrub being quite hardy; it is also a free grower and 
graceful. Its leaves resemble somewhat those of the Coto- 
neaster microphylla, and the sprays bear small orange-red 
berries. The shrub is of upright habit with slender drooping 
branches, and is worthy of a place in select collections. Yet 
another new fruit-bearing shrub, Hymenanthera crassifolia, 
is conspicuous in the nursery. It also has some resemblance 
to the Cotoneaster, being of dwarf habit, having small foliage, 
and is laden with berries, but they are white—yes, white, and 
pearly as those of the Mistletoe and of the same size. For 
mountain sides and rockwork this must be regarded as a very 
select shrub where it can be viewed from below, and its 
numerous and curious berries can be seen to advantage. A 
flowering shrub of great promise, Olearia Haastii, is also being 
established in large numbers. It was introduced from New 
Zealand, and is quite hardy. It is most attractive and is 
exceedingly floriferous, every shoot bearing a bold terminal 
head of white fragrant flowers. For the front rows of shrub- 
beries, or even for pots for early spring flowering, this is a 
decided acquisition. Grevillea rosmarinifolia is also most 
elegant. Its narrow foliage is very chaste, and the sprays 
are laden with small rosy scarlet flowers for six months of 
the year. , : 
Intermixed with the evergreens and flowering shrubs are 
many choice Conifers. Effective is Young’s Golden Juniper, 
a bright columnar shrub of great merit. Juniperus pyramid- 
alis stricta is also exceedingly chaste, the foliage being of a 
silvery hue, and very dense and attractive. It is worthy of 
being grown in pots for select purposes of decoration. J. dru- 
pacea is also distinct and handsome from its larger twiglets of 
@ glaucous hue. J. argentea and many others of the family 
are also represented by many handsome specimens. Cupres- 
sus Lawsoni variegata, which originated here, and C. Law- 
gonii gracilis glauca are constant in their variegation and 
must not be lost sight of, neither must the close green variety 
C. L. erecta viridis. The Umbrella Pine, Sciadopytis verticil- 
lata, is represented by many healthy specimens; this Conifer 
is so distinct and handsome that it must find its way into all 
gardens sooner or later, and the sooner the better. There are 
Piceas also, two of which not so generally grown as they deserve 
to be, P. bracteata and P. polita, the former conspicuous from 
its bold dark green leaflets, and the latter from its handsome 
habit comewhat resembling yet perfectly distinct from P. pin- 
sapo, in being of a bright grass-green colour. Pieea or Abies 
polita is a Japanese Conifer of great merit and should be 
planted where trees of this nature are valued. Abies Veitchii 
and A. tsuga Hamburgana are also Japanese introductions, 
and give promise of being distinct and valuable additions to 
this ornamental genus. There are also Cryptomerias and Re- 
tinosporas in this rich border, and the shrubs, &c., are relieved 
with many fine clumps of the stately and beautiful Grass 
Eulalia japonica. This is elegant and handsome, the stems 
growing 5 feet high, and furnished with gracefully arching 
leaves 2 to 3 feet long and an inch broad, every leaf being 
boldly and clearly striped with white on a bright green ground. 
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This plant is perfectly hardy, and may be planted with confi- 
dence in any garden or shrubbery. 

But we must look further down the valley, and here we come 
upon larger numbers of smaller plants of many of the choice 
subjects above named, and many more which are reluctantly 
passed silently by. Here are beds of all the best of the Reti- 
nosporas which produce a, fine effect from the different hues of 
their foliage. Few plants than these are more valuable for 
winter decoration in vases on terraces, or in beds. The 
accompanying figure of Retinospora obtusa gracilis aurea gives 
a characteristic representation of this family, and speaks for 
itself of their slender elegance. Still richer in its golden 
hue, but of somewhat more rigid habit, is R. obtusa aurea. 
So golden is this variety that groups of it may be seen a mile 
distant—even a specimen growing in a quarter of Golden 
Hollies was conspicuous. In its young state the plant is of 
rather loose habit, but it improves as it attains size, and isone 
of richest in colour of all Conifers. No gardens where Conifers 
are grown should be without this cheerful plant. R. plumosa 
and plumosa aurea; R. filicoides, truly fern-like and feathery, 
R. filifera, R. ericoides, R. leptoclada, R. lycopodioides, and 
R. squarrosa, the latter having a distinct steel-like tint, were 
the most striking amongst these elegant miniature Conifers. 
These in their small state and in conjunction with singularly 
dwarf plants of the variegated Euonymuses (which are here 
largely grown), such as HK. japonicus aureo-variegata, H. aureo- 
marginatus, HK. latifolius albo-marginatus, EH. radicans varie- 
gatus, and also Cryptomeria elegansif planted closely in choice 
flower beds near to the windows of mansions, dividing the 
colours with green-foliaged evergreens, would render these beds 
beautiful throughout the winter months. Plants for this pur- 
pose need only to be a few inches in height, and beds thus 
planted (as seen here) resemble at a distance a garden of 
flowers. 

We pass on through acres of Hollies in all the select varie- 
gated forms, producing a rich effect. They are in plants from 
a, few inches high to perfect specimens—standards, pyramids, 
and globes. Why are not these handsome glossy shrubs ex- 
tensively planted? Too often only a very few are seen in 
gardens, and these so distantly sprinkled that their effect is 
lost, whereas if planted in groups and clumps they could not 
fail to add greatly to the beauty of lawns and shrubberies. 
This is ‘‘ Holly time,” and the value of these evergreens is 
seen in thousands of churches, homes, and gardens; but not 
many finer collections can be seen than in the home of the 
Holly at Coombe Wood. We are now in the centre amongst 
the Azaleas and Rhododendrons. These are alike numerous 
and varied. Azalea pontica and A. mollis are grown by thou- 
sands in all the best varieties ; and Rhododendrons are yet 
more numerous, and are remarkable for their health and pro- 
spective profusion ef flowers. The soil grows them sturdily, 
not over-luxuriantly ; and the smallest of dwarf plants and 
handsome standards are alike furnished with buds almost on 
every spray. 

Such is a general outline of this enjoyable nursery, or rather 
a portion of it, for there are other separate divisions. For 
instance, the stooling ground, where shrubs are increased by 
layers; Magnolias—M. conspicua, M. purpurea, the beautiful 
M. Lenné, and others being bere noticeable. There are en- 
closures for seedlings, where Azaleas and Rhododendrons are 
covering the ground thick as grass. There are enclosures for 
cuttings of deciduous trees, others for Ivy (a rich and varied 
collection), in which Helix arborea elegantissima—unrivalled 
for winter bedding—cannot be overlooked. There are beds of 
Liliums and Spirwas, a remarkable collection of Clematises, 
and thousands of Ampelopsis Veitchii in pots to meet the 
constant demand. There are also Roses—an avenue perma- 
nently planted, besides the disposable stock; also a large and 
well-arranged block of glass structures, in which Conifers in 
countless thousands are propagated, and Roses in pots are in 
surprising number. Itis here too where the prize Hyacinths 
are grown with which the firm has won so many honours. 
The bulbs are now potted, and are placed in the open nursery 
in their cocoa-nut fibre covering ; by-and-by they will be placed 
in the houses to perfect their noble spikes—such spikes which 
when once seen can never be forgotten. Coombe is a fine 
nursery and well managed, a credit alike to its owners and 
their skilful and courteous manager, Mr. Dartnall. The 
nursery is a little over a mile distant from Norbiton station. 
It can be reached also from the stations of Putney, Kingston, 
Surbiton, and Maldon. 

Pournery VALE.—This nursery is midway between Coombe 
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and Fulham. Putney Vale must be dismissed in the fewest 
words possible. It is devoted almost entirely to Roses, for 
which it was chosen from the strong nature of the soil. Some 
idea of the extent of this branch of the business is gathered 
from the fact that sixty thousand standard Briars are being 
planted for next year’s budding, special prices having been 
given for stocks which are specially good. The boundary slip 
around this nursery is planted with Planes, Limes, and weep- 
ing trees. There are also collections of Ponies and other her- 
baceous plants, but the body of the nursery (10 acres) is de- 
voted wholly to Roses. 

Fouruau.—This is not far from Chelsea, and is the depot for 
fruit trees. Twenty acres of fruit trees, and evidently not one 
too many. There are trees of all forms—standards trained and 
untrained, pyramids, bushes, and cordons. There are many 
vacancies, for the demand has been great; but there are plenty 
left, the policy being to grow in numbers sufficient to always 
Secure a supply. Strawberries are also grown here, every 
variety being widely separated to prevent the chance of inter- 
mixing. The nursery is sheltered with a belt of young Planes. 
The demand for this, the ‘tree of trees’ for towns, is very 
great, and provision is made to meet it. There are sundry 
glass structures—narrow houses for Oranges, Figs, &c., and a 
noble orchard house erected by Dennis of Chelmsford—a 
Spacious and light structure, which grows Peach trees in pots 
to perfection. 

Only one other feature of this nursery remains to be noticed, 
but this an important one. A prominent department of the 
business of the firm is the seed trade. All great firms dealing 
in seeds do something more than sell them. They prove them 
—prove not only their germinating properties, but their truth- 
fulness to name and the quality of their produce. It is so here. 
Everything sold is proved, a staff of men being specially set 
apart for the work. Every stock is kept separate, and its 
quality is determined. Adjacent to this nursery is the root 
ground, where forty thousand crowns of Seakale and the sathe 
number of Asparagus are grown and sold annually. 

Such is a sketch of the outlying branches of Messrs. Veitch’s 
business, a business every section of which is conducted by 
men of proved competency, acting under the personal super- 
vision of the active proprietors.— VisIToR. 


LATE-HANGING GRAPES. 


In my greenhouse I have several rods of Black Hamburgh 
Grapes, one of White Frontignan, one of Chasselas Napoleon 
(so called), and two of Lady Downe’s. All have borne good 
crops this year. The Black Hamburghs have kept better than 
in any preceding year (under a new gardener), and not a few 
bunches are still hanging in excellent condition. The Chasselas 
Napoleon has also kept until now; but many of the berries of 
Lady Downe’s are shrivelled and more or less disfigured with 
@ sort of dull green mould, not in the least like that found 
on the few berries of the Black Hamburghs which have been 
attacked. Iam unable to account for this, and shall be glad 
of information in order that I may guard against the recur- 
rence of the mischief. I will state a few facts which may 
possibly have a bearing on the matter. 

Towards the end of September I observed tiny drops of 
moisture like dewdrops on some of the berries in the morning. 
On calling the gardener’s attention to this moisture he said the 
drops were the result of cracks in the Grapes. In accordance 
with some remarks which appeared in your Journal about that 
time I suggested that he might have kept the house too close 
at night. He now says the drops were only on a few of the 
berries, whereas many of them are shrivelled and disfigured 
by the dirty-looking mould. In summer, as a few of the 
berries were spoilt by spot, the lights were limewashed. The 
lime continued to adhere to the glass to the end of autumn, 
and I think injuriously intercepted the sun’s rays and retarded 
the due ripening of the berries. Cracking is usually, I believe, 
attributed to excess of moisture at the roots; but the state of 
the border (inside the house) suited the Black Hamburghs. 
My impression is that the remedy against the “ spot” unduly 
retarded the ripening process; but I cannot explain the con- 
nection between this and the cracking and the shrivelled and 
disfigured berries. 

The White Frontignan bore a good crop, and its leaves 
Seemed healthy, but most of the stems ‘“‘shanked” before the 
Grapes were ripe; the shanking, moreover, occurred at a some- 
what earlier stage than in previous years. I purpose cutting 
the rod down and grafting it with some other white sort less 


difficult to manage, a sort with more flavour than Foster’s 
Seedling. Iam in doubt whether to graft, insert an eye, or 
plant a young Vine, and what Vine to have. I can give arti- 
ficial heat. I shall be glad if some of your Vine-growing 
correspondents would give me the benefit of their experience 
and advice.—S. M. Li. Canin, The Close, Salisbury. 


JASMINUM SAMBAC FLORE-PLENO. 


Mr. Appey’s notes on indoor early winter flowers were very 
acceptable to me, as my chief want and desire is to have plenty 
of indoor flowers to cut during November and December. 
Many of the plants mentioned which I have not in my pos- 
session I will have at once. One plant which he names, how- 
ever, I am very familiar with, and that is the one which heads 
this note. Of all flowering stove plants it is certainly the 
most worthy I know, as it not only flowers in early winter, but 
in every month of the year. Some time ago I had only one 
plant of it, and I can hardly remember seeing it out of bloom; 
and what is of equal importance the flowers are of great value, 
for they are pure white in colour and as sweetly scented as any 
of the Gardenias. In form the blooms are very like some of 
the Bouvardias. When grown in pots the plant must be 
trained to a trellis, but where cut flowers are the object it 
should be planted out and allowed to run in all directions. I 
have grown it in nothing but peat and sand, but lately I have 
tried a little decayed manure and loam in the mixture while 
potting, and I am beginning to think this is the best kind of 
compost to grow it in—AMATEUR. 


THE DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 


Ir is of floral decoration that I am writing chiefly ; but at 
the same time it might be well combined with a limited number 
of evergreens in pots placed on either side of the chancel, and 
the same may be done down the aisles and the transepts, and 
they may not be out of place nearly in the centre of the church, 
as it is here they will produce a good effect if ranging from 
1} to 3 or even 4 feet in height, and placed tastefully. This 
I think may do away with nailing, tying, and wiring wreaths 
of evergreens to the walls and pillars and other places, which 
looked most suitable as in the ancient practice; but now in 
the modern practice I think more care and thought should be 
taken as to where driving of nails and looping of evergreen 
wreaths so as to deface and hide the beautiful work of ancient 
and modern carvers. K 

I find most effective scarlet and white if mixed together with 
taste, so as to form crosses, circles, and triangles; but whatever 
the form may be they must be flat or nearly so, and of any size, 
according to taste. For instance, if there be one vase only, I 
find that a scarlet centre margined with white in a triangular 
or pyramid form, backed up with Cypress or Juniper, with a 
few fronds of Maiden-hair Fern (Adiantum cuneatum) mixed in 
with them, has a good effect. ‘The flowers used might be, for 
the centre, scarlet Pelargoniums, margined with Empress of 
India Chrysanthemum or Christmas Rose (Helleborus niger) ; 
or the centre may be Bouvardia Hogarth, with margin of 
B. Vreelandii, which are more lasting. The same may be said 
of Ericas and Epacrises of their respective colours, and the 
white Camellias mixed with the scarlet Bouvardia Hogarth ; 
or if only one colour is used take the white Camellia or 
Christmas Rose set in the form of a cross, backed up with the 
above if there is only one vase used. But if there are three 
vases in use take for the centre one of the above, placing the 
other two on either side, which may be put up so as to form a 
white cross, with the corners (or groundwork) scarlet, and & 
backing-up of Cypress or Juniper, with a few fronds of Maiden- 
hair Fern. These look very effective; but avoid using blues or 
purples.—W. Rowe, Gardener, Manor House, Histon. 


NOTES AND GLEANINGS. 


Frew winter-flowering stove plants are more dazzling in 
colour, not even Poinsettias, than GEsNnERAS, especially G. cin- 
nabarina and G. exoniensis. The former is perhaps the most 
useful, seeing that its flowers expand in a lower temperature, 
and they are also more fiery in colour than those of G. exoni- 
ensis. The foliage of both is of great substance, and is hand- 
some from its plush-like appearance. Both are worthy of ex- 
tensive cultivation where a temperature of 60° can be main- 
tained. For flowering in winter the tubers require to be 
potted in June. ; 
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— One of the brightest and hardiest of Curistmas 
FLOWERING PLANTS is undoubtedly the bright yellow Jasmine, 
Jasminum uudiflorum. As a hardy wall plant flowering in 
midwinter it has no equal, and its sprays of flowers are ex- 
tremely useful for cutting. When grown in pots plunged in 
the open air plants are produced which are valuable for associ- 
ating with evergreens, and rendering attractive places where 
more choice and tender plants could not be entrusted. This 
bright winter-flowering Jasmine might with advantage be more 
largely grown in many gardens than is the case at present. 
Cuttings strike readily, and small flowering plants may be pro- 
duced during one summer’s growth. A convenient mode of 
increase is by striking the young shoots in heat after the 
manner of Verbenas. This winter-flowering Jasmine is suit- 
able for covering walls and trellises, and also by judicious 
pruning it may be produced in a bush form of growth, and 
thus grown it imparts a cheerful effect to shrubberies and 
pleasure grounds. 


THE WEATHER IN Lonpon on Saturday was such as to 
suggest that a white Christmas was imminent. For many 
hours the snow fell, the flakes at night being of extraordinary 
size. Mixed with the snow, however, was rain more or less 
heavy, which, with the temperature a few degrees above freez- 
ing point, prevented the snow from accumulating, and on Sun- 
day morning it was only an inch deep. On Monday morning 
(Christmas) it had all gone, and the day was of the usual 
autumn character—exceedingly dull with showers occurring. 
The cold, but not severe frost, still continues, but with protec- 
tion and a little extra firing garden crops and plants may be 
comparatively safe from injury. The change from mild to 
colder weather may be a trifle unpleasant, but cannot fail to 
be beneficial in retarding the swelling of the fruit buds, which 
in many places are in a dangerously forward state. 


Mr. Dickson of Arkleton states that MapresrieLp Court 
GrarE has done exceedingly well with him this year, and he 
esteems it as one of the finest exhibition black Grapes that he 
is acquainted with. Mr. Dickson also speaks in high terms of 
Mr. Bell’s new Grape, Clive House Seedling, which was recently 
awarded a first-class certificate by the Fruit Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. He has inspected the vineries at 
Clive House, and noted the robust character of the new Vine 
and its splendid crop of superior Grapes. 


— A CORRESPONDENT writing to us in reference to the 
WEATHER IN SCOTLAND observes that the recent change from 
warm close days to cold east winds, with snow and rain alter- 
nately, will be the means of checking vegetation, which is in 
an advanced state and not auguring well for future fruit crops 
in the district of Eskdale. 


—— Tue Sweer Bay (Laurus nobilis) is one of the finest of 
evergreens for lawns in places where it flourishes and is not 
injured by frost. We recently noticed some very fine speci- 
mens in the garden of W. Stevens, Esq., Springfield, Lower 
Tulse Hill. These bushes are somewhat egg-shaped, are 
about 15 feet high and 40 feet in circumference. They are 
almost perfect in shape and very handsome, Mr. Hall paying 
as much attention to these shrubs as to Chrysanthemums, 
which he grows so well. Mr. Hall can also evidently train 
pyramid fruit trees as well as flowering plants. The double 
white Primulas we found excellently grown, as well as Ferns 
and stove plants, also Grapes. lt is not unusual to find good 
ene gardening’ in small gardens, and this is one of 

em. 


—— TREE-PLANTING In Towns ror SHAapE.—The law of New 
York State is encouraging; it is as follows:—Any person 
liable to highway tax that shall transplant by the side of the 
public highway any forest shade trees or fruit trees of suitable 
size, shall be allowed by the overseers of highways, in abate- 
ment of his highway tax, one dollar for every four trees set 
out; but no row of Elms shall be placed nearer than 70 feet, 
no row of Maples or other forest trees nearer than 50 feet, 
except Locust trees, which may be set 30 feet apart; and no 
allowance as before mentioned shall be made unless such trees 
shall have been set out the year previous to the demand for 
said abatement of tax, and are living and well protected from 
animals at the time of such demand. 


—— Ar the last meeting of the Cummican Socrrry Professor 
A. H. Church read a paper “ On Colein,” the red-colouring 
matter existing in the leaves and stems of Coleus Verschaffeltii. 
Colein when pure is an amorphous substance of a brilliant 
crimson colour, unalterable by exposure to light or by the 
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action of dilute acids; alkalis, however, alter it rapidly. Its 
alcoholic solution when freshly prepared is of a bright red 
colour, but, in common with that of some other red-colouring 
matters, it rapidly fades until it becomes almost colourless. 
This is due to a combination of the colein with the alcohol, 
the red colour being immediately restored on the addition of 
a little acid. 


—— In a manuscript history of England in the notes on 
1660 is stated—‘‘ October. A great river cut out of the maine 
land in St. James’s Parke, a very broad one.” 


— THE unusual scarciry or Honty BERRizs has been a 
great disappointment to those who derive much pleasure from 
church and room decoration at Christmastide. It appears that 
the Holly blossoms could not withstand the frosts of spring 
any more than could the fruit blossoms. The Mistletoe 
fruited very freely from flowering occurring somewhat later 
and when the frosts had passed. : 


DOINGS OF THH LAST AND WORK FOR 
THE PRESENT WEEK. 


KITCHEN GARDEN. 

As we have not been able to do anything to the kitchen-garden 
quarters opportunity has been taken to clean and surface the 
walks with fresh gravel. This work can be done very well in 
wet weather, as the roller presses down the gravel quite as firmly 
as it does at any other time. Before placing any fresh gravel 
on the surface we had the walks forked over to the depth of a 
couple of inches. When this is done go much fine gravel is not 
required. Our kitchen-garden walks were well made ten years 
ago, and they have scarcely involved any expense since. They 
were of a good depth at the centre, in some cases 12 inches, gra- 
dually becoming shallower towards the sides. The soil at that 
part could not be removed more than an inch or two, as it was 
required for the Box edging; but to prevent worms from work- 
ing through it into the walks some lime rubbish was placed 
over it and beaten down firmly with the back of a spade. At 
the deepest part a layer of brickbats was placed to drain away 
the water, and this it has done most effectually. In wet districts 
it would be necessary to have drain pipes to carry away the 
water, but these we have not found to be requisite.. Over the 
brickbats came a layer of coarse gravel, this also being rammed 
in firmly, and lastly 2 or 3 inches of fine gravel, which was 
levelled carefully, the highest part being the centre; after re- 
peated rolling the work was complete. These walks ought not 
to be used for wheeling barrows upon, or for conveying rubbish or 
produce from the kitchen-garden quarters. Borders which ought 
to be planted with fruit trees or the smaller kitchen-garden crops 
may run parallel with the walks, and at the back of the border 
alleys 2 feet wide will be found most convenient for wheeling 
upon. When it is necessary to pass from the alleys on to the 
walks neat scrapers should be fixed at convenient places, so that 
there may be no excuse for carrying soil on to the gravel. 
draining operations may be carried out in wet weather. We 
would have the drains 4 feet deep, 3-inch drain tiles in the 
bottom, with 3 or 4 inches of rubble over them, and over the 
rubble turves with the grass side under, or, failing these, some 
long litter. 

Garlic and Shallots may be planted when the weather is fine, 
and it is well to see that damage is not done to Broccoli from 
frost or wet; all plants showing their heads should be protected 
by bending a leaf or two over the centre. The early Peas have 
come strongly through the ground, and the carbolic dressing 
has effectually prevented the mice from eating the seed. We 
shall the first fine day draw a covering of soil over the rows. 

It has been previously stated that heated pits are best adapted 
for forcing Asparagus, but many gardens are not furnished with 
such convenient structures, and those who are require them for 
other purposes. Good forced Asparagus is produced from dung 
beds, or from beds of stable manure and leaves in equal pro- 
portions, and when leaves cannot be had to mix with the manure 
we have found long tussocky grass, which we can spud out of 
marshy ground, an excellent substitute. This is mixed with 
tha manure in the same proportion as the leaves. The whole 
ought to be thrown lightly in a heap for two weeks before using, 
and be turned over once in that time. If the bed after it is 
made up heats violently it is better to wait until it partly sub- 
sides before placing in the roots. Some turf cut and placed 
with the grass side down will also keep dowa the heat. Place 
the roots in thickly, and cover them with fine soil. All such 
work may be done in wet weather, also placing Rhubarb and 
Seakale to force in Mushroom houses or other structures. 

VINERIES, 

Our early Vines have not yet startel into growth, though the 
buds are prominent. A moist atmosphere is kept up, but the 
night temperature is not permitted to exoeed 50°, and this is 
quite high enough until the growths have pushed an inch, when 
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ifjmay be increased to 55°, and when the leaves are formed to 
60°, and 65° a little further on. Unless the roots of Vines are 
forced by bottom heat they do not begin moving until the leaves 
axe formed, and to force hard before this is a tax upon the 
energies of the Vines which, if persisted in, would ultimately 
ruin them. When it is seen that the growths are shooting 
vigorously the Vine will endure a very high temperature, but it 
is better that the minimum in the case of Muscats does not ex- 
ceed 70°, and for Hamburghs 65°. The following varieties may 
be mentioned as requiring Muscat heat :—Gros Colman, Alicante, 
Lady Downe’s, Gros Guillaume, Trebbiano, White Nice, Syrian, 
and True Tokay. Inthe Hamburgh temperature Royal Ascot, 
Black Prince, West’s St. Peter’s, Royal Muscadine, Buckland 
Sweetwater, Golden Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling, Duchess of 
Buccleuch, Duke of Buccleuch, Golden Champion, and Dr. 
Hogg will succeed. Lady Downe’s does well in the same tem- 
perature, although it is named in the list of those requiring 
more heat. 

There is such a manifest control over the roots of Vines in 
pots that they may be forced more rapidly than those planted 
in the open border, and the roots of which have gone over the 
bounds allotted to them. It is also of importance sometimes 
to push the Vines on rapidly, in order to have the Grapes in 
by a certain time; and if the pot Vines suffer it does not matter 
much, as it is more profitable to grow a good crop the first 
season and to destroy the canes after the crop is gathered. 

Late Grapes still hanging require daily attention, as it very 
much depends upon the care that is taken of them as to heating, 
ventilating, removing decaying berries and leaves, whether the 
fruit will keep long in » presentable condition. Another matter 
is the sweeping-out of the houses. In some cases this is in 
charge of a careless boy, and he will, by raising clouds of dust, 
in time cover the berries with it, and so render them unfit for 
the dessert table. It is well to keep every part of the house 
clean; but when sweeping is necessary it ought to be done 
gently, and not oftener than once a-week, 


PEACH HOUSE. 
We alluded on December 7th to starting the house, and in- 
structions were given as to watering, syringing, temperature, &e. 
Some may even have started the earliest house before that date. 
Peaches will not stand such a high temperature as Vines, not 
that the trees will not thrive, for they will grow rapidly, and 
the more so because the buds will drop to the extent of en- 
dangering the crop. Fiarly in the season 55° for a night tem- 
perature is the safest, a little ventilation being left on at night. 
A very dry atmosphere is not the best at setting time; dry by 
day and moderately moist at night is the best. The flowers 
will not be likely to set well without a little help; they should 
either be brushed over once a-day with a camel-hair pencil, or 
they may be fertilised by gently rapping the wires twice a-day 
with a stout walking-stick, when the pollen will be distributed. 


PLANT STOVE AND ORCHID HOUSES. 

We have repeatedly urged the importance of destroying all 
insect pests at this season of the year, when they and the plants 
are in an inactive state. It is a good plan to fumigate the house 
once a fortnight from the beginning of January until the end of 
February—that is,if many of the plants have been infested with 
thrips. When Orchids and other tender stove plants are in 
growth they are not unlikely to be injured by the fumes of 
tobacco smoke, and even at this season of the year the operation 
must be performed with caution. We wash the leaves of any 
plants that are attacked by brown or white scale and mealy bug 
with rain water in which as much soft soap has been dissolved 
as the leaves will endure with impunity. 

The roof of the stove must not be shaded with climbing 
plants; it is a great mistake to leave too much lesfy growth 
between the plants on the stage and the light at any season, but 
especially during the winter. In the first place nothing can be 
more unsightly than a quantity of shoots trained one over the 
other. This shonld never be; we would as soon train the 
lateral growths of Vines one over the other as of flowering 
plants, for in neither case can success be attained. An Alla- 
manda trained to the roof was cut back to within a few feet of 
the base of the rafters. A plant of Bougainyillea glabra was 
removed to the greenhouse some time ago. The roots have 
been kept dry since, but the leaves have not fallen to a very 
great extent. Clerodendron Thompsonii and C. Balfourii we 
shall always winter in a house where the temperature does not 
fall below 55° for the future. It is not safe to place the plants 
in the greenhouse, as we have lost them in that way in previous 
years. 

Caladiums, although the soil ig as dry as dust in the pots con- 
taining the tubers, are safer under the stage in the stove than 
anywhere else. There aresome Amaryllises in flower at present 
which were placed in heat some time ago, but the flowers are very 
much inferior to what they ought to be. 

In the plant stove nearly all the plants are better with the 
temperature as low as it is safe to have it for the next three 
weeks, and as the daylight increases the temrerature may rise 
with it. We have removed Anthurium Scherzeriannm to the 


Cattleya house, where the temperature is more suitable than in 
the plant stove with 60° at night; from 50° to 55° suits this 
plant better during the winter months, and the spathes are 
brighter and of a more leathery texture with the lower tempe- 
rature. Little need be said about Orchids. Keep the plants 
clean and at rest; any unnecessary excitement from heat or 
moisture is injurious to them. The East Indian house should 
range about 60°, Cattleya house 60° to 55°, and cool house 45° to 
50°, rising 5° by day.—J. Doucuas. 


TRADE CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 


Dicksons & Co., 1, Waterloo Place, HEdinburgh.—List of 
Gladioli. 

Francois Lacharme, Quai de la Vitriolerie, Guillotiére, Lyons, 
France.—List of New and Choice Roses. 

A. M. C. Jongkindt Coninck, Tottenham Nurseries, Dedems- 
vaart, near Zwolle, Netherlands.—Trade List of Fruit Trees, 
Roses, Perennials, Aquatic Plants, éc. 


HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 


SroRErTaRiEs will oblige us by informing us of the dates on 
which exhibitions are to be held. 
CrysTaL Panace (Artificial Flowers and Fruit). March17th. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. March 21st and 22nd. Messrs. J. H. French, Ben- 
well House, and J. Taylor, Rye Hill, Hon. Secs. 
Guascow, March 28th and May 28rd. Mr. F. G. Dougal, Sec. 
Leeps (Spring Show). April 2nd and 8rd. Mr, A. Walker, Neyille St., 
School Close, Leeds, Hon. Sec. 
WIsBECH. June 28th. Mr. Charles Parker, Hon. Sec. 
TONBRIDGE. July 18th. Mr. W. Blair, Sec. 
IsLE oF THANET. August 30th. Mr. C. D. Smith, Hon, Sec. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


** All correspondence should be directed either to ‘ The 
Editors,” or to ‘‘The Publisher.” Letiers addressed to 
Mr. Johnson or Dr. Hogg often remain unopened unavoid- 
ably. We request that no one will write privately to any 
of our correspondents, as doing so subjects them to un- 
justifiable trouble and expense. 

Correspondents should not miz up on the same sheet questions 
relating to Gardening and those on Poultry and Bee sub- 
jects, and should never send more than two or three 
questions at once. All articles intended for insertion 
should be written on one side of the paper only. We 
cannot reply to questions through the post. 


Booxs (F. Cannon).—There are no separate works on the subjects you 
mention. Those which include them are Martyn’s edition of ‘ Miller’s Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary” and Loudon’s “ Encyclopedias.” (A Reader)—We have 
no Stove Manual, but our “Indoor Gardening” treats of stove plants 
generally with other subjects. It may be had by post for 1s. 71d. 


Frames (J. E.).—The Acme frames are patent, and are to be had of Mr. 
B. Looker, Kingston-on-Thames, to whom your letter has been forwarded. 


EVERGREENS FOR SEASIDE (Frank).—The Tamarisk (Tamarix gallica) and 
the Japan Spindle Tree (Euonymus japonica) are hardy, and are grown 
abundantly along the south coast of England. 

REMOVING CoNSERVATORY (W. Booth).—Legally the conservatory could 
not be sold if attached to the freehold, and you have bought what previously 
belonged to-you. The tenant, we think, cannot compel you to remove it, as 
he erected it. 

Founeus (4. R., Bromley Common).—The name of your woody fungus from 
the Cherry tree is Polyporus igniarius. The species is common on Cherry, 
Plum, and other trees. 

Brest Form oF Lapsrone Krpney (J. R.).—It is too much to ask us to 
say which is the best. Try as many sorts as you can and select. Fenn’s 
Perfection is certainly very handsome. The following sorts have all been 
proved by the Royal Horticultural Society in their trial grounds to be forms 
of Lapstone—Yorkshire Hero, Haigh’s Seedling, Headley’s Nonpareil, Hunt- 
ingdon Kidney, Pebble White, Rixton Pippin, Perfection, and Ashtop Fluke. 

PLANTING LATERAL CorDoNs ON Fruit Borper (C.J. D.).—As you in- 
tend to plant Strawberries between the cordons and walk, the distance 
between would be a matter of taste. If you plant but one row of Strawberries 
let them be Ginches from the edge, and the cordons 2feet. The cordons ought 
to be trained about a foot from the surface of the ground. Apples are better 
for such purposes than Pears. Of Apples the best are Harly Margaret, Irish 
Peach, Kerry Pippin, Margil, Ribston Pippin, Cox’s Orange Pippin, Manning- 
ton’s Pearmain, Old Nonpareil, Keddlestone Pippin, and Sturmer Pippin. 
The above are dessert sorts. Of kitchen Apples—Keswick Codlin, Hawthorn- 
den, Cellini, Bedfordshire Foundling, Dumelow’s Seedling, Rymer, and Goose- 
berry Apple are suitable. 

DrstTROyING WrREWoRMsS (Henry Thomson).—Soot and lime may check 
the increase of these pests, but we have found both ineffectual in destroying 
them. The best remedy would be to burn the surface soil; but as yours is 
shallow burning would destroy its staple, and might otherwise not be con- 
venient. Gas lime distributed over the surface at the rate of one peck to 
sixty square yards, and pointing in lightly, is mostly an effectual application. 

Heating Smatt FrAME (A. Macdonald).—Yonr question was answered in 
our number published December 7th. 


LABOUR REQUIRED IN GARDEN (J. B.).—So much depends on the arrange- 
ments of @ garden, andthe requirements of its owners, that it is always 
difficnlt to jadge with precision from particulars of extent merely. For the 
garden you describe we think seyen mon and fwwo' boys necessary—i.e., two 
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men and a boy for the kitchen garden, the same for the houses and frames 
two men for shrubbery and flower garden, and one man for the walks and 


drives. That is, of course, a rough apportionment of labour, the outdoor- 


men especially being employed in any portion of the garden where the work 
at any time becomes pressing. 

RussIaAN TRANSPARENT APPLE (W. Simmons & Co.).—We will endeavour 
to procure the information you require. 

OrancE ‘‘ Buossom” (4 Reader).—We presume your tree is an Orange 
(Citrus aurantium), which will succeed in a greenhouse, and should havea 
light and airy situation, and be copiously supplied with water during growth, 
but avoiding over-watering, allowing the soil to become dry before giving any, 
and then a thorough supply. In winter keep rather dry. Three parts turfy. 
loam, with a part of old cow dung or leaf soil and sand, is a suitable compost. 
Provide efficient drainage. 

Yew HEDGE DeEcayineG (Idem).—The bottom of the Yew haying been de- 
stroyed by the Laurel, and the Yew cut down, will put out shoots from the 
stem, the dead branches being cut away. It will be some years, however, 
before the young shoots will have grown so as to form a well-furnished hedge. 
Privet would form a hedge in a short time, but the Yew is much the best, 
though very much longer in forming. 

SEEDLING GERANIUMS (Idem).—Plants from seed sown last July will 
flower during the coming summer. We should plant them out (or plunge 
the pots about an inch over the rim) in May in an open situation, and not 
yery rich soil, for seedlings grow very much to leaf as compared with plants 
from cuttings. Lobelias will winter in a frame provided they are kept from 
frost; but we should keep them in the coolest part of the greenhouse, and 
near the glass. Saxifrages do well in gritty loam, moist but well drained. 
They are best grown on rockwork with full exposure, taking care to avoid 
oyer-dryness during hot weather. 

Funevs (Almer).—Your Fungus is known as the “ Jews-ear” (Hirneola 
Auricula-Judz), usually found on the Elder and Elm, 

Names oF Fruits (R. M. 4.).—Apples.—1, Pomeroy; 2, Gravenstein. 
Pears.—1, Quite rotten; 2, Beurré Rance. Others not identified. (W.H.).— 
Your Grape is the Black Morocco, which has been distributed under the name 
of Kempsey’s Alicante. The bunch sent was remarkably well set, this 
yariety being proverbially a shy setter. 


POULTRY, BEE, AND PIGEON OHRONIOLE. 


LANGSHANS. 


“HA. J. B.” writes for information about Langshans. He 
says they appear to be “fa cross between the Cochin and 
Brahma,” and requests our opinion on the matter. Honestly, 
we think they are nothing but cross-bred fowls, Black Cochins 
entering principally into their composition. We do not want 
to raise any discussion on the matter, and we are glad that such 
an uninteresting subject has hitherto been kept out of these 
pages. Our opinions are shared by the majority of fanciers, 
and we can well imagine how breeders and exhibitors of twenty 
or thirty years’ standing laugh at those who uphold the true 
breeding and distinctive points of Langshans. Wonderful 
stories are told of them: week after week one of their admirers 
advertised that they were “allied to the wild Turkey ;” we only 
wonder someone else did not say they were first cousins to 
Ostriches. Be they, however, mongrels or a distinct breed, 
one thing is certain, and that is, weedy Black Cochins have 
done duty for Langshans in their own classes, and Black Cochin 
breeders advertise and sell their refuse birds as “ birds of the 
Langshan type;”’ and as these are purchased as Langshans, 
whatever their origin may have been, such birds will soon be 
wanting in those peculiarities which Langshan admirers claim 
for their breed. 

We believe there are some who assert that the Langshans 
made the Black Cochins, and not the opposite; but we know for 
a fact that Black Cochins nave come over from Shanghai of the 
most perfect Cochin type, and that no Langshan blood was in 
those specimens. We were the means of putting into Mr. 
Darby’s possession that wonderful Black hen which won all 
before her for two or three seasons, and which has never since 
been surpassed in merits, and there was about as much Lang- 
shan blood in her as there isin a Sparrow. Undoubtedly, in 
our opinion, what they are is a cross between a Black Cochin 
and some white-skinned plump fowl, and hence the white flesh 
and more abundant meat which their admirers claim for them 
as their distinctive points. We know how easily feathered legs 
and black colour are perpetuated, and so these birds breed true 
as far as they can breed true, being weedy-looking black- 
feathered Cochins. We can see no difference in external appear- 
ance between them and bad Cochins, and we looked at them 
very closely at the Palace, where we know one winning pen 
of so-called Langshans contained actual Cochins, and we are as 
certain that one or two of the Langshans would have won cards 
if entered among the Cochins. This being so, we fail to see 
any advantage in keeping up the farce as to the supposition of 
their being a new breed. Imported they may have been, and 
imported they still may be, but not in Great Britain only are 
breeds of poultry crossed; and until the admirers of this com- 
position can bring forward more certain proofs of what they 
cl fox them, we would recommend them to be silent on the 
subject. 

Being cross-bred birds they may have properties which make 
them useful for the table and other domestic purposes; but to 


maintain that they have no Cochin blood in them is as ridiculous 
as to try and make out their Turkey connection. One who can 
believe that can believe anything, and we can full well under- 
stand their being deceived. We are told that the Judge who 
awarded the prizes in the Langshan classes at the late Palace 
Show was ignorant of their points, and so made a mistake in 
his awards. We should have been curious to see to which pens 
their champions would have given the prizes, for there was 
hardly a pen but had some Cochin point more or less developed. 
Their place, undoubtedly, is in that class which we sometimes 
find in agricultural societies’ schedules—viz., for ‘‘ Any table 
variety of cross-bred fowl,” and then the judge would be able 
to take meaty breasts and fleshy thighs into consideration, in 
which we hear this new variety so greatly excels. We expect 
very shortly to hear that as in Cochins, so Langshans are 
to be found of many colours. We look forward to the day for 
some reasons, as we have now some weedy Whites and Bufis, 
which gradually are turned into pasties; but to find a market 
for them at 20s. each would indeed be delightful, for as it is 
they are only worth table poultry prices. 

At the last Bristol Show we saw in the Selling class for 
cocks a bird which was evidently a cross between an Asiatic 
and a Dorking. It was feather-legged, single-combed, white- 
fleshed, and of moderate size, and we could only pity the pos- 
sessor who had invested 5s. for displaying such a mongrel. 
Later on in the day a very celebrated Cochin breeder and ex- 
hibitor came to us and said, ‘‘ You must, of course, notice in 
‘our Journal’ the new breed.” We said, naturally, “‘ What new 
breed?” ‘Is it possible,” cried the Cochin breeder, ‘‘ you have 
not seen the Silver-Grey Langshans ? I am expecting represen- 
tatives from Worthing and Bromley every minute to see this 
last new wonder, and to get them classes at Wolverhampton.” 
This shows what Cochin men think, and this, too, from an 
exhibitor of fifteen years’ standing. 

This is all we have to say. Useful for culinary purposes 
Langshans may be, productive layers they possibly are, but 
mongrels—sad mongrels, they are beyond doubt. 

We mean to enter into no controversy, and these pages are 
in future closed to a discussion on the subject. We leave that 
to our contemporaries, who also, however, seem to be weary of 
the matter. When the wild Turkey connection has been proved 
we will gladly print the family tree. In the meantime we re- 
commend those who want a cross-bred fowl to try the first cross 
peewecn a Brahma and a Dorking, and to leave the ‘‘ Longshins ” 
alone.—W. 


BEDALE SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue third annual Show was held at Bedale in the Drill Hall, 
on Tuesday, the 19th inst. The place was too small for the pur- 
pose, the entries beirg good; and the light, in consequence of 
the crowded state, was very defective, and yet it is due to the 
Society to say this is the only place at disposal for the purpose. 

Game were a capital show, Brown Reds carrying the cup off, 
these being chickens, the pullet quite young, but grand in every 
particular, Brown Reds being second. In Game other than 
Reds the winners were Duckwings, and all very good in colour 
and stylish. Dorkings a grand class, the cup ior the next section 
going to the first-prize old birds. Cochins poor, except the 
winners; and Brahmas afairlot. In Gold-spangled Hamburghs 
the winners were two grand pens, but the Silvers were not equal 
tothem. The best of this lot were left out, the pullet having 
undergone some smearing process that had stuck all its feathers 
together. The cockerel was a gem. Gold and Silver-pencils 
were but moderate, the cup going to Gold-spangles; and in the 
next section Spanish took the place of honour. In the Polish 
the prizes were awarded to Goldens; first old and second young. 
One pen of Silvers could not be judged; the cock having in- 
dulged in a bath it was impossible to judge of his crest qualities. 
In the Variety class first were Black Hamburghs, second White 
Leghorns, and third Créve-Cceurs. In Game Bantams first were 
very smart Black Reds, second Piles, and third Brown Reds, 
many others securing very high commendations. In the Variety 
class of Bantams first were Silver Sebrights, second and third 
Blacks. In the Selling class first were Black Hamburghs, 
second Partridge Cochins, and third Rouen Ducks. Turkeys 
and Geese were very large, and good in all particulars. Ducks.— 
Aylesburys were very good, and the two winning pens of high 
quality and well shown. Rouens good as regards the winners, 
The Variety class was a very good one; Mandarins, Carolinas. 
and Black Hast Indians were the winners. 

Pigeons good for the amount offered. Carriers—first Dun, 
second and third Black. In Pouters first was a Blue hen in 
fine order, second White, and third Black. In Jacobins a good 
Yellow was placed first, with a Red second. Tumblers were 
a fair class; first and second were Almonds, and third Kites. 
Fantails were a fair class, and the winners White, but there 
was one grand Blue. In Turbits first was a little Blue, good 
in all particulars, although some preferred the highly-com- 
mended bird of that colour. Second was acapital Redhen. The 
Selling class was poor. 
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Cage Birds.—Of these there were some good specimens, par- 
ticularly the first-prize Crested Norwich and the first in the 
Variety class, a Yellow Belgian of more than ordinary merit. 

There was a fair entry of Rabbits, but as a rule all were poor 
except the winners. In Lops first was a Black-and-white doe, 
221 by 4%; second Fawn-and-white, 21} by 4}; the third, 22} 
by 4, was in very bad condition. In the Variety class first was 
a Silver-Grey, second Silver-Cream, and third Himalayan. 


POULTRY.—Game.—Black-breasted and other Reds.—Cup'and1, C. Venables. 
2,W.& H. Adams. $,R. MecDonic. <Any other variety—1, Holmes & Destner. 
2,J.Robson. vhe, C. Venables. Dorxincs.—Cup and 1, T. P. Carver. 2, J. 
Stott. vhe, J.T. Proud, J. Newall, H. Wilkinson. Cocurns.—l, H. B. Proctor, 
2, Miss Cotes. Braamas.—l, W. H. Garforth. 2,G. Pounder. vhc, H. Wilkin- 
son. HamBorcHs.—Golden-spangled.—Cup andl, R. Keenleyside. 2, W.Atkin- 
son. Silver-spangled.—l, H. Stanworth. 2, Holmes & Destner. Golden- 
pencilled.—1,''. & G. Kidson. 2, W. Holmes. Silver-pencilled.—i, Rev. J. N. 
Williams, 2, W.Jopling. SpanisH.—Cup and 1, J. Thrush. 2, H. Dale. Po- 
Lanps.—l, J. T. Proud. 2, G. Nicholson. Any Variety.—l, W. Waddington. 
2, W. Shields. 8,R. L. Garnett. vhe, Lady Bolton. Banrams.—Game—l, T. 
H. & A. Stretch. 2and8,J. Robson. vhc, W.Atkinson, H. M. MeDonic, Smith 
and Atty, Mrs. C. Porter, W. & H. Adams. Any variety except Game.—l, T. P. 
Carver. 2,W. & H. Adams. 3, F. T. Crowther. vhc, R. H. Ashton, Holmes 
and Destner. Barnpoor Fow.s.—Crossbred.—l, J. Braithwaite. 2, Dr. 
Umpleby. SELLING Crass.—l, R. L. Garnett. 2,J.Cass. 3,T.Scoby. vic, R. 
McDonic, Holmes & Destner, T. P. Carver. TurKrEYS.—l, Mrs. Kirk. 2, G. 
Mangles. 8, W.H.Garforth. vhe, Mrs. W. Bird. GrEse.—l, G. Pounder. 

F. J. Crowther. Ducxs.—Aylesburys.—l and 2, F. E. Gibson. vhe, J. Cass. 
Rouen—i, F. G. Rawson. 2, Mrs. Crossley. 3, W. H. Garforth. Any other 
variety.—l and 2,J.Johnson. 8, R. Wiles, jun. vhc, Rev. A. Webb. 4 

PIGEONS.—Carnriers.—l, W. &H.Adams. 2,G. Sadler. 8, Joy &' Robinson, 
Pourers.—l, Joy & Robinson. 2, T. Gallon. 8, G. Sadler. Jacoprns.—l, G. 
Alderson. 2, J. Gardner. TumBLERS.—1, 2, and 8, T. Horsman, jun. Fan. 
TAILs.—l and 2, Joy & Robinson. TroumMPETERS.—1 and 2, Joy and Robinson, 
TuRBITS.—1, G. Aldersop. 2, T. S. Stephenson. ANY VARIETY.—Cup and 3, J. 
Thresh, 2, G. Alderson, Joy & Robinson. vhc,E.Mawson. SELLING CLass.— 
1, W. Douthwaite. 2, R. Ord. 

CANARIES.—TIcKED aND EVEN-MARKED.—I, C. Burton. 2, W.J. Hampton. 
Noxrwicu.—l, J. Young. 2, W. & C. Burniston. CREsSTED.—1 and 2, W. J. 
Hampton. 8, C. Johnson. Cinnamon.—l, C. Burton. 2, W. & C. Burniston. 
YoRKSHIRE.—1, Johnston & Harston. 2, C. Johnson. Lizarps.—l, T. Clemin- 
son. 2, W. & C. Burneston. 8, W. Addison. Any OTHER VARIETY.—1, W. 
Addison. 2,J, Young. 8,C.Burton. British Brrps.—l,E.Powell. 2,J. Day. 
SELLING Cuass.—l, C. Burton. 2, T. Cleminson. 

RABBITS.—Lop-kaR.—1, EK. Pepper. 2, R. Murgatroyd. 8, M. Barradale. 
ANY OTHER VaRIETY.—1 and 8, H. E. Gilbert. 2, E. Pepper. 


JupGEs.—Poultry and Rabbits : Mr.Enoch Hutton. Pigeons: 
Mr. W. Cannan: 


GUILDFORD POULTRY SHOW. 


Tuts Show, in connection with the Surrey Agricultural So- 
ciety’s Show, was held on the 11th and 12th inst. in the Green 
Market, Guildford. The Show is not confined to the county of 
Surrey, though the majority of exhibitors are local. The entries 
fell short of some former years, but we thought the quality im- 
proved. We heard that several exhibitors had their entries re- 
fused as being late, which is aloss to a show of this kind, and 
we recommend the Committee not to close their entry book so 
long beforehand another year. 

Dorkings were, as usual in this neighbourhood, good. The 
cup for the best pen went to a grand pair of Dark chickens, first 
in their class. They might well be in this position, as the 


2 


» 


cockerel is the Palace cup bird, also first at Bristol, and he was | 


shown with a pullet worthy of him, The second-prize pen ccn- 
tained a good cockerel, but a pullet dark in feet. The third- 
prize cockerel was a fine dark bird with dark feet again. In the 
next class for adults a square old-fashioned pair of Rose-combed 
birds were first. We fear this breed is nearly extinct. Second 
were large Silver-Greys. Third Darks of large frame with white 
feet, but the cock out of condition. Whites were not so nume- 
rous as formerly. First a fine well-shaped pair, well-known 
winners ; second very fair, third moderate. We were very sorry 
to see a great falling-off in the number of Cuckoos from former 
years. We hope this useful breed is not ceasing to be the speci- 
ality of this neighbourhood. In lieu of fifteen or twenty pens 
three were shown. The pullets in the first and second pens 
were good dark birds; the second cockerel was the largest, but 
too light in colour; third were single-combed birds. Cochins 
were all shown in one class. First were Partridge; a fine hen 
with an under-feathered cockerel. Second middling Whites; 
third a well-shaped Buff cock mated with asmall pullet. Pen 27 
(Roumien) contained a fine Buff cockerel. Dark Brahmas.— 
First were chickens, the cockerel remarkable for beautiful 
orange legs (we think we saw him at the Palace), the pullet well 
pencilled. Second the best hen in the class, with a cock too 
brown on wing. Third a good pair; the hen, however, very 
brown. Light Brahmas were as a class good. First a very 
pretty cock, but hen with scarcely any leg-feathering, though 
capital neck hackle. Second and third were fair birds, but 
creamy in colour. Spanish were poor; the first pair alone 
deserved notice. Game.—First were Brown Reds, the cock a 
beauty, the hen rather too high in comb; the cup for the best 
pen other than Dorkings went to them. The Judge first 
awarded it to the first Golden-pencilled Hamburghs, but as 
their owner (Mr. Cresswell) was the donor of this cup it was 
passed on to the next best pen. Second, fair Black Reds. 
French.—One pair of Houdans alone put in an appearance. 
Hamburghs.—The Golden-pencils in this class were capital, and 
carried all before them. In the first pen the cockerel was very 
rich in colour, uniform throughout. Second a good pair, but 


cockerel more bronzy in tail than the first. There was a large 
entry of Game Bantams. First pretty Piles, second Black Reds, 
the cockerel badly dubbed. Various pretty birds in this class 
were thrown out from being badly matched in legs. The first 
Black Bantams in the Any other variety class were capital; a 
special prize was awarded to the cockerel. In Ducks Rouens 
carried off all the prizes in the first class, Black Hast Indians 
in the other. Geese were fine. Turkeys magnificent. 

The Pigeon class was a most interesting feature in the Show; 
seven prizes brought thirty entries. On the whole far better birds 
than we ever saw at such a show. First were grand Black 
Turbits ; second and third Archangels, worthy to be in Bingley 
Hall; fourth Yellow Turbits. Good Blue Owls and fair Black 
Carriers came in afterwards. 

The Judge was the Rev. R. S. S. Woodgate, and his awards 
seemed to give general satisfaction. In spite of bad weather 
the visitors were numerous on Tuesday morning, many farmers 
being among the company. Such shows do much good, and we 
wish them success. We published the prize list last week. 


DUNSE SHOW OF POULTRY, &c. 


Tue first Show was held at Dunse in the Corn Exchange on 
the 14th inst., and considering that it had not been well adver- 
tised the entries were good, and we have no doubt but that 
this will become an annual event on an extensive scale. The 
pens of the Edinburgh Gymnasium were used, and were very 
goods and well placed. The birds were judged catalogue in 
hand. 

First on the list were Dorkings, of which there. were some | 
good birds, the first Dark Greys especially. Cochins a bad lot; 
but the winning Brahmas made amends. Game bad except the 
first Black Reds. In Spanish were some good birds; the first- 
prize cock very deep and smooth in face. Hambwrghs were 
poor with the exception of two pens; and Bantams, Game, very 
bad; the variety Bantams one of the best classes in the Show, 
Blacks winning all the prizes. Ducks were good in entries, the 
Aylesburys being the best class of poultry in the Show, while 
in Rouens there were but two good pens, and in the Variety 
class Black East Indians and White Calls won. Turkeys and 
Geese very good indeed. 

Pigeons bad eight classes, and were better than the poultry. 
In Tumblers a very good Short-faced pair of Blue Balds were 
first and Red Mottles second, one pair of Almonds being too 
pale, and in another case the hen had bad eyes. fantails bad; 
and only the first pen of Pouters of any value, but these were 
good stylish Blues. Jacobins a good class; first Red, second 
Yellow, and third Black. Nuns good; and in Owls were some 
capital headed birds, especially the first-prize Blue cock. 
Turbits a very good class, all being noticed; first Yellow, second 
Yellow, and third Blues. In the Variety class first were White 
Alfrican Owls, second Fire Pigeons, and third Blue Dragoons. 

The prize list we published last week. 


THE BIRMINGHAM COLUMBARIAN SOCIETY’S 
SHOW. 


Tur members of this Society held a special Show in the long 
dining-room of the White Horse Hotel, Congreve Street, in 
order to provide an additional attraction for friends and visitors 
to Bingley Hall. There was a very large attendance, which in- 
cluded a number of the élite of the Pigeon fancy, who thoroughly 
enjoyed the treat provided for them, and so much so that the 
general expression was heard on every side, ‘‘I never spent a 
more enjoyable evening, or saw a finer show of its kind.” Down 
the centre of the room, on a long table, were arranged in two 
rows twenty-three large cages 3 feet long by 2 or 24 feet wide, 
specially made for the occasion by one cf the members, Mr. 
J. M. Bott. It folds up into a large flat box about 2 inches 
deep, which forms the bottom of the cage when in use. A long 
row of gas jets (gratuitously provided by Mr. Grice, another 
member) extended down the centre of the room above the cages, 
and furnished a brilliant Jight in every cage. Perhaps the 
greatest attraction of the Show was the grand display of Carriers, 
the general quality of which was unexceptionable. To criticise 
the merits of the various collections of this variety would be a 
task both difficult and invidious, even if we had space to do it; 
and we will therefore only say that they were shown by Mr. 
T. Hallam, the splendid condition of whose six old and six 
young Blacks was specially admired ; Messrs. Allsop, J. Siddons, 
G. Jordin, C. Cook, S. Lingard, Key, and Cartwright. Ant- 
werps of all the colours were shown by Messrs. H. Wright, 
Grice, Forrest, Mapplebeck, and Key. Mr. H. Pratt showed 
four Pouters up to his well-known quality ; Mr. Gough, a pen cf 
beautiful Satinettes; Mr. Ludlow, one cage of the charming 
foreign varieties which he has made so famous, as well as a 
cage of a variety he calls “‘ Red Indians,” and which are some- 
thing after the style of Red Dragoons, but of a brilliant colour. 
Mr. Bott and Mr. W. B. Mapplebeck showed collections of the 
several varieties of flying Tumblers, some of them remarkably 
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handsome; Mr. Royds, a cage of admirable Jacobins containing | 


two Reds, two Blacks, two Yellows, and two Splashes, the latter 
particularly striking ; Mr. Booth, a pretty cage of foreign Owls 
and Shortiaces ; and last, but by no means least except in size, 
we must mention a dozen Almond Tumblers shown by Mr. T. 
Hallam, of the quality for which he is so well known as a breeder, 
and which could not have failed to please the most fastidious 
either as regards head properties or colour. Amongst them was 
the charming little Palace cup cock, which is a study for an 
Almond breeder. Tho general arrangements of the Show re- 
flected the greatest credit on the courteous and indefatigable 
Secretary, Mr. H. Allsop. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF THE LOP-HARED 
RABBIT. 


During the last few years foreign breeds of Rabbits have 
greatly improved their position in the estimation of Rabbit 
fanciers; and whereas a few years since no other breed than the 
Lop was kept for showing, now 2 great deal of attention is paid 
to the smaller but no less interesting varieties. Lops, however, 
still hold their position as the first among fancy Rabbits, and 
hence I have selected them for the first of a series of papers on 
Rabbit breeding and rearing. 

_ There are several points relating to the keeping of Lop-eared 
Rabbits that require attention, and several of them have caused 
much unnecessary controversy. The ears have always been con- 
sidered one of the most important features in the breed, and 
although the other points are now receiving more attention and 
are more highly valued, it is not because the ears are to be neg- 
lected. Twenty-two inches from tip to tip of ear measured 
across the top of the head used to be considered a great length, 
but considerable improvement has been made lately in this 
respect; and although 22 is still considerably over the average, 
993%, and even 23} are sometimes attained. Twenty-four inches 
has only been touched upon two occasions, and then only by 
London judges. 

To attain these enormous lengths recourse has to be had to 
heat, and it is the proper regulation of this thatis one of the 
chief points to be considered in management. If the tempera- 
ture be too high the animal’s health will considerably suffer, 
whereas if it be too low the ears will not be long enough. Some 
writers advocate 80° or 90°, but 60° or 70° at the most is quite 
high enough for health. Har-stretching used at one time to be 
resorted to to increase the length of ears, but it really tends to 
shorten them by breaking the delicate fibres of which those 
organs are composed. I is not so much practised now as 
formerly, but at one time it was an almost prevalent practice. 

In breeding the first thing to be done is to select the parent 
stock. Do not let the desire to have great length of ear over- 
come the necessity of having health and strength. Select a 
strong doe with ears not under 20, or, if possible, say 21 or 
92 inches. Let the buck’s ears be not less than 22, and as much 
more as possible, and above all be careful that both parents are 
strong and in good condition. If you are breeding for colour see 
whether the Rabbits have been produced by parents of the same 
colour as themselves, and if not whether there were any in the 

litter like either parent. This is necessary, because in some 
strains Rabbits do not all keep to colour. If you want black- 
and-white a black doa is best, and a black-and-white buck. As 
a general rule, it is best to breed for broken colours with self- 
colours, or else the offspring wili not be heavy enough in 
markings. 

Having selected your parent stock and paired them, the next 
question will be the doe’s hutch in the which she is to kindle. 
This should be constructed with the ordinary two compartments, 
and on the double-floor principle. Let it be fairly roomy, but 
not over-large—say 3 feet or 3 feet 6 inches by about 2 feet, and 
the sleeping room something under a foot. Between the real 
and artificial floors there should be a space of an inch or more, 
and the former is best constructed of stone, slate, or metal. 
This space I think is best left open, but I have seen it advocated 
to fill it up with sawdust, so that the urine could percolate into 
it and throw off a warm vapour. I should hardly think this 
would be very healthy, and if it be done for ventilation holes 
should be bored through the top of the hutch so that the foul air 
can escape at once. This hutch should be placed in an outhouse 
or shed so constructed as to perfectly exclude all draughts, but 
yet to afford sufficient ventilation. The floor should be covered 
with asphalte or cement, as the wet will soak into any other sub- 
stance and cause an unhealthy vapour to be constantly rising. 
Tf there is not a floor of this description the next best is a layer 
of sand 2 or 3inches deep, which can be renewed three or four 
times a-year. Sand or gravel is decidedly better than soil, but 
both are more or less unhealthy. The roof should be mode- 
rately high. 

As the doe’s time of kindling draws nigh, that is towards the 
end of the fourth week, liberally supply her with fine straw and 
sweet hay, and she will soon make hernest of it. You may rely 
upon her being with young if she tears the hay up and carries 15 


| 


about in her mouth. Having made a nest of the straw and hay 
sho will line it with fur from her own breast, sometimes in her 
zeal laying herself almost bare. At the time of kindling the 
doe is often afflicted with excessive thirst, to appease which sho 
will sometimes eat one or more of her young. A saucer of milk 
or water will alleviate this. 


Arrange your breeding so that you will have a nurse doe 
kindling at about the same time. When your Lop doe has 
kindled about a couple of days seize an opportunity when she is 
feeding to have a look at the young. ven at that age you will 
be able to tell plainly enough which are the best marked. Select 
two or three of these and leave them with the doe. The re- 
mainder remove, and substitute for your nurse doe’s litter. 
Great care should be used over this operation, as if the doe note 


| the change she will unmercifully attack the new comers. Shut 


her from the young a few hours before changing them, and feed 
her with very moist food so as to give her a great flow of milk. 
Do not admit her into the dark room until the fresh young ones 
have been there some little time, so that they will have settled 
down. Then admit her, and after the young have once drawn 
her milk there will be no more difficulty, and she will tend them 
the same as her own. Keep the front of the hutch covered up 
the first week or two so as to keep the young Rabbits warm. 
Supply both mothers liberally with good nourishing food, not 
omitting to give them plenty of a succulent nature. If you 
want length of ear and good size for show purposes, the longer 
you have the young with the doe the better, so long as she does 
not fight them. When this occurs often, if she be put to the 
buck she will be quite peaceable again. As soon as the young 
begin to feed give them soft flesh-forming food, taking care not 
to dérange the bowels, as this will keep them back more than 
anything. Keep them with their mother till at least two months 
old, and as near three as youcan. Liven if you exceed three it 
will only tend to increase their size. Remember that at this 
time their ears are capable of tremendous growth, and your 
work is to increase that growth, as much as youcan. Some- 
times both ears do not fall evenly, one being inclined to be up- 
right or to fall over the face. The course in that case is as 
follows :—Put the Rabbit in question on your knees and gently 
work the ears, not pull them, till they assume the correct 
position. Let this be repeated daily aslong as necessary. There 
need be nothing cruel in the action. Pulling will do more harm 
than good, and if only gently worked the Rabbit scarcely notices 
it, and frequently will continue eating during the operation. 
Feed liberally with crushed corn, and vary the kind as often as 
you like, for just as you prefer 2 change from beef to mutton, 
and back again, so does bunny like a change in his diet occasion- 
ally. Wheat, oats, and barley form three very good flesh and 
size-forming foods. For a treat, and to put flesh upon their 
bones, give an occasional—say once a-week or fortnight—mess 
of split peas. Let these be first scalded in hot water and leit 
to soak several hours; then let the water be poured off, and & 
very little milk be added. An occasional feed of brewers’ grains 
is also good, but neither of these two last should be given too 
often. 

Supply liberally with green stuff. Take care that no poison 
gets among it, as several herbs are noxious to the Rabbit. 
Lettuce, cabbage, carrot tops, soft and tender grass, young corn, 
tares, all kinds of clover, trifolium, and lucerne, endive, parsley, 
(beware of the hemlock, which has a round and spotted leaf, and 
is poisonous); sow thistles, young grass, and several other herbs 
may with safoty be given. The amount need not be very limited, 
provided always that it is gathered Gry, and left a little in the 
pun or warmth before being given. No green stuff must ever be 
given wet, and if it be gathered wet and then dried, the process 
will take out nearly all the goodness. Supply good hay ad 
libitum. This is one of the cheapest and best foods that you 
can possibly give to Rabbits, although when it is used in abun- 
dance there must also be a good supply of succulent food, or 
there will be a tendency to constipation. Roots are very good. 
Swede and all kind of turnips and carrots may be given with 
great advantage. 2 

Lop Rabbits should be kindled in the spring or early summer, 
so that less artificial heat will be required. If, however, you 
havo late litters be sure you keep your temperature uniform in 
the winter, and supply with warm food. Bran mash is good 
when given warm, butis not very strengthening. If the addi- 
tion of a little oat or barleymeal be made it will improve it greatly, 
and make it wholesome, nourishing, and at the same time 
palatable. : fd) 

It should be hardly necessary to speak of the importance of 
cleanliness in breeding. ‘The effects of neglecting this all- 
important duty are sometimes seen at once, the young dying off 
rapidly ; but evenif this be not so, the effect will be there ready 
to show itself when opportunity shall occur either in the form 
of disease or in stunted growth. The necessity of keeping air 
that is regulated to 60° pure, should be apparent to all. If the 
very necessary precaution be neglected the air will assume a@ 
foetid and noxious smell that will make it horrible to enter the 
rabbitry. The hutches should be cleaned out once a day, and 
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scoured once a week or so. The refuse should be carried out of 
the place at once, and not allowed to accumulate. Itis best to 
let the wet run from the hutches into a bucket or into a drain. 
If the former plan be adopted, empty the bucket daily or oftener, 
and keep a little disinfectant in it; and if the latter, swill a 
bucketful of water down occasionally. In either case keep plenty 
of disinfectants about the hutches, and a little charcoal suspended 
from the roof with string will often lessen the smell. If these 
precautions be attended to the rabbitry should smell sweet 
and will be healthy. 

I will not leave this subject without considering the question 
of a stove for heating. Ifin a town, or any place where gas is 
cheap, I can recommend nothing better than a jet of this kept 
burning constantly. This will be quite sufficient to keep up the 
temperature if the room be dry and snug. Another very good 
stove is one constructed to burn paraffin. This will be found 
both cheap and effective. Ifcoals are burnt, a common open 
stove will not do, because it will be impossible to keep it ata 
uniform temperature. A closed stove will fulfil its work very 
fairly, but hardly so well as parafiin or gas. 

This is the treatment recommended when young Rabbits are 
being reared for showing. When reared for breeding, however, 
Ishould advise the total abolition of all the heat, and if bred in 
the summer the more they are kept out of doors the stronger 
and hardier mothers they will make. If bred out of doors care 
should-be taken to construct the hutch so that there cannot be 
the slightest opportunity for draught, and the front should not 
be made so open as is the case in hutches of an ordinary nature. 

In purchasing Rabbits for breeding it is just as well to note 
which way they have been reared. Bear in mind that a 20-inch 
outdoor-bred doe is far better for your purpose thana 21-inch 
indoor-bred one. The latter are often very poor at breeding, 
Also to observe how many were reared with it, and to select 
from those litters that were few in number, as in that case you 
will be more certain of hardiness and strength.—Gura. 


HIVES. 


PERHAPS no one is better able to defend himself upon any-‘ 


thing he has said than Mr. Pettigrew, who has so lately advo- 
cated the use of the improved cottager’s straw skep by the poor 
labouring man, or those who can spend comparatively little time 
with their bees. Many of your readers will ever feel deeply in- 
debted to thaf gentleman for his plain systematic teaching on 
the management of bees in large straw skeps—a kind of hive 
many can have for the making, with supers, hackles, and all 
complete. And it is the labouring cottager who is so deeply 
interested in this question of bee-keeping; therefore hundreds 
there must be who cau hope for nothing else, and perhaps 
need nothing better, all things considered. There may be 
many a splendid ‘‘ little move” in bee management to produce 
such grand results as one witnessed at the Alexandra Palace 
this season, but even those in favour of Stewarton or bar-frame 
hives can hardly make it necessary or desirable to write down the 


hive at work in the hands of hundreds or thousands who cannot | 


appear at a London palace. 

In endeavouring to do something of the sort, your correspon- 
dent ‘‘A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER,” in your issue of No- 
vember 30th, tells a strange story, no doubt quite true; but ifall 
kinds of hives were to be judged in like manner, what one is 
there which may not be condemned as useless? Your corre- 
spondent says, ‘yOn stand No. 10 stood a swarm of the preced- 
ing year hived in two 7-inch Stewarton boxes, and side by side 
on No. ll aswarm of the same year located in a roomy straw 
skep, both possessing queens of 1874, each having an overflow- 
ing population.” After bestowing care, of course both equal, to 
obtain the greatest amount of super honey from both, the result 
was—No.10, Stewarton, gross weight (four octagon supers) 681bs.; 
No. 11, straw skep, one Abingdon glass not sealed out, 213 gross ; 
large straw skep, with its 8-inch eke starving. The Stewarton 
no doubt was crammed completely, although we are not told so. 

Now I venture to ask your correspondext a plain question. 
Does he, a8 an intelligent bee-keeper, believe that the great 
difference in these results is due to the kind of hiveused ? While 
the business of No. 10 was going on, what could the ‘ overflow- 
ing population” of No. 11 have been doing? And yet they did 
not swarm, so they lost no time in that way. Perhaps your 
correspondent will kindly inform us how they lost so much time. 

The season of 1875 was so bad hore that bees in any kind of 
hive in the months of June, July, and August were in a starv- 
ing state, and almost depopulated by wind and wet. In the 
autumn I united as much as possible, and fed vigorously, taking 
care of all good hives of comb for the following season. Most of 
us know something of the difficulties of last summer, autumn, 
winter, and spring, but no sooner did June appear than the bees 
went to work with a will truly admirable. On June 18th two 
first swarms were hived into 18-inch straw skeps full of good 
combs, and on the 23rd two others were hived into skeps also 
full of clean healthy combs, and perhaps something larger. 
it was a sight not to be forgotien to watch the going in and 
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ouf of these thousands of busy labourers in hives so liberally 
offered with roomy alighting boards aud entrances, 44 inches 
wide and linch deep. They increased in weight so rapidly that 
I was induced to weigh one, and found that in thirteen days it 
reached 69 lbs. gross. One stock, which swarmed June 23rd, 
threw off a cast ten days after, and twenty-three days after the 
first issued I turned out the old stock into a good hive of 
comb; the bees went to work the next day as if nothing had 
happened. The old hive and contents weighed 54 lbs., and in 
August the first swarm, hive and contents, 85 1bs.; the turnout, 
ditto again, 61lbs.; cast 22lbs. (for some reason this did not do 
well); total 222 lbs. gross; and I believe many of the bees went 
back. The three stocks of bees sugar-fed are now in splendid 
condition. 

In August I drove out the bees from five straw skeps into 
others quite empty and sugar-fed, uniting bees from cottagers’ 
condemned stocks when I could, as so often advocated by Mr. 
Pettigrew, to keep up strength. The gross weights of these hives 
and their straw supers were as follows :— 


No. 1 hive, 641bs. .... super 16lbs. ...... 80 lbs. 
Qe Olan yy ZO IDE. seicisie: S9bLbs! 
Sy Ole yg) COU BLe Sires a9 PLDs sche LOL bas 
Spee eonagh, WMAUSS Cerecl ogg (HLS eects eS bB. 
FH) Di hs ODMH a faislalsleteieisiole lelelsrelelstaisielelcistel OOP OHS 

373 lbs. 73 lbs. 446 Ibs. 


These weights (not much to some people perhaps) are sufficient 
to show that the old straw skep is not the despicable thing to be 
avoided as your correspondent would have us believe, for it is 
worth remarking that nothing was done to obtain these results 
which the poor labourer could not do who leaves his home at 
five o’clock in the morning, with instructions to his wife that if 
such a swarm should come off to-day put it into such a hive. 
On his return at 6 p.m. he is delighted that it did come off and 
is all right. 

“A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER” will do us good service if 
he will conduct fair trials of different kinds of hives, and show 
the one which comes within the reach of poor people, and can 
be managed by either man or wife as occasion requires, and 
which will enable him to obtain super as well as first-class ran 
honey in greater abundance than can be done by the use of the 
er straw skep as advised and worked by Mr. Pettigrew.— 


INTRODUCING QUEENS—TWO SOVEREIGNS. 


Your valued contributor “B. & W.” recently narrated an 
interesting case as to how he had introduced an Italian queen 
twelve hours after the removal of the black queen, by means of 
a broken wineglass and piece of perforated zinc. She was 
well received by the bees at first, but subsequently the disturbed 
state of the hive caused him to return their own black queen ; yet 
notwithstanding, young yellow-jackets have since made their 
appearance, and your correspondent thinks the phenomenon 
may possibly be accounted for by a joint reign. 

First as to the mode of introduction. In the days of my 
novitiate I found many queens dead on the zinc from the cold- 
ness of the night air causing the workers to fall back towards 
their centre. Queens ought to be caged between the combs to 
be safe, and for a much longer period than twelve hours. The 
disturbed state of the stock arose from the Italian queen being 
then encased, and on having a choice the workers simply pre- 
ferred the Italian, which alone reigns. 

I will illustrate this by a parallel and moro striking case from 
my own apiary last year, and singularly enough the heroine of 
my tale was the joint occupant of a throne. The ragged wings 
of my imported Italian queen bespoke her having seen service, 
but she was still amazingly prolific. The workers persistently 
builé royal cells, which were as regularly excised. Her 
majesty seemed to have made up her mind to abdicate the 
throne, as she exhibited not the slightest interest or paid any 
attention to the royal cells building (a most unusual cireum- 
stance), when suddenly a princess burst upon the scene hatched 
in some odd cranny; she treated her with sovereign contempt, 
and for many weeks this state of matters continued. On my 
return after a short absence I was sorry to find my old valued 
queen had disappeared, most probably expelled, but regret much 
I had missed a sight of her departure. 

Shortly afterwards I deposed the young queen of the observa- 
tory to make room for an imported successor, and, not wishing 
to destroy her, removed an older queen from one of my Stewar- 
ton stocks, and after sho was missed caged the young queen 
from the observatory therein. On the third day after I excised 
several royal cells, and so soon as the hive had quieted down I 
liberated her; but shortly, from the disturbed state of the 
workers, judged she was encased, raised the frames, and found if 
even so. Lagain caged her fora similar period with no better 
results. A third term of like imprisonment only resulted in yet 
another encasement. I was by this time so heartily sick of my 
perverse favourites that I abandoned her majesty to her fate, and 
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I introduced their own queen, which was gladly welcomed. The 
following morning in passing round the garden, and still preserv- 
ing a kindly remembrance of my poor young queen, I thought I 
would like to look upon her remains. Nearing No.51 founda 
Single dead bee on the landing board as I had expected, and a 
queen; but on turning her over on the palm of my hand she 
bore a striking resemblance to the old queen. In a trice the 
cover was off and the frames raised, and to my great joy the 
thrice-rejected was now the free and accepted reigning monarch 
of my Stewarton hive. She still survives, and her numerous 
progeny gleaned some of my finest supers the by-past season.— 
A RENFREWSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


ANOTHER YEAR’S EXPERIENCE. 


In bee-keeping, as in other things, there is a connection 
between cause and efiect—management and results. In every 
year’s experience we find that the apiarian who attends to the 
details of management and plays his part well is most success- 
fol. Though bees require less attention and care than most 
other creatures useful to man, they do need some attention at 
certain times and seasons, and therefore should not be forgotten. 
Stories are told of bees living continuously in the cavities of 
trees and roofs of houses. That bees live occasionally in such 
places a few years without attention from the hand of manI 
can readily. believe; but having long doubted that honey bees 
are natives (originally) of Great Britain, I have given but 
little credence to the stories alluded to. That the cavities of 
trees, &c., once occupied by defunct swarms are haunted by 
bees and attractive to fugitive swarms seeking homes or habita- 
tions we all know, and hence the likelihood of mistakes having 
been made as to unbroken successions of occupation of hollow 
trees and cavities by swarms. The fickleness of our climate 
and seasons make it necessary for the bee-keeper to care for and 
attend to the wants of his little favourites. Bees need protec- 
tion from wet and cold in winter, and must have food in times 
of famine. Every year’s experience goes to prove that bees out 
of doors cannot be too well covered during the winter and 
spring months. A certain amount of warmth is necessary for 
the comfort of bees. In the absence of this warmth they cleave 
and cluster very closely together and remain all but motionless. 
In cold weather they are helpless creatures, often perishing in 
clusters in the centres of their hives within 6 inches of their 
own honey. Though bees should be well covered in winter, 
they should not be stimulated and encouraged to breed then by 
artificial feeding. If bees have not power to feed themselves 
in cold weather how can they attend to their young? Winter 
feeding is attended with risk and danger, inasmuch as it tends 
to promote breeding; and if cold weather prevents the bees 
from giving proper attention to the brood in the cellsit becomes 
foul. Besides, it is more natural for bees to rest during the 
months of November, December, and January. In the soush 
of England they may be encouraged to breed in February, and 
north of Manchester March is soon enough in ordinary seasons. 
In wintering bees in greenhouses we find that they seldom 
leave their hives when the mercury of the thermometer is 
below 50°, and at 55° (temperate) they begin work on whatever 
flowers they can find. 

In seasons early and favourable for honey-gathering I have 
generally found that the swarming system of management gave 
the best results in both honey and stock. By it more space is 
occupied, more bees bred, more honey gathered, and fewer 
Swarms lost. In late unfavourable seasons those who repress 
swarming have generally the greatest success. Those who acted 
on the non-swarming principle this year reaped the largest 
harvests. In considering this question of bee-keeping, the aims 
of the bee-master, the pasturage around, and the markets for 
honey have all to be remembered and compassed. In large 
apiaries it is well to follow both systems of management. 
Amateurs, too, who keep a few hives only, and want a supply 
of honey every year, will seldom be disappointed if they manage 
half of their hives on the non-swarming, and the other half on 
the swarming, principle. 

During the months of September, October, and November of 
this year I created more stocks by sugar-feeding than on any 
former occasion. In this workI found that when the hives were 
well filled with bees comb-building went on rapidly, and that 
when only about half filled with bees comb-building went on 
more slowly; and towards the end of the season very little brood 
appeared in the centre combs of these syrup-fed stocks. What 
beautiful pure virgin combs were built! What a temptation to 
fill supers of comb thus for another year! If I were going in for 
& Swarm of supers every year I should utilise the bees of honey 
hives in autumn in filling as many supers with comb as I could 
by sugar syrup. Not, of course, to sell the syrup for honey— 
that would be fraudulent and dishonest, but simply for comb- 
building. From 20 lbs. or 5s. worth of sugar a good swarm will 
fill a super with comb, capable of holding at least 30 lbs. of 
honey. But how could the syrup be extracted without injury 
to the combs? This could be done by bees only, and experience 


would discover the best way of letting the bees do it. In ex- 
tracting the syrup from one super they could and would build 
combs in another, though not to the same extent. Thus the 
syrup would be used again and again in filling with combs 
additional supers. A word to the wise is enough. With plenty 
of supers, filled or nearly filled with pure white empty combs, 
avery great amount or weight of honeycomb could be obtained 
from an apiary in a favourable season. This theoretical sugges- 
tion will, I think, commend itself as practical to the bee-keepers 
of England. Iam not aware that any important discovery in 
bee history or management has been made during 1876. The 
introduction or notice of “sectional supers” deserves honour- 
able mention. They doubtless will be found very convenient 
for the retail sale of honeycomb. Icommend them to the notice 
of all who keep bees for the production and sale of comb. — x 

I regret that the season has passed without anybody in this 
country coming to the front to prove the superiority of one kind 
of bee over another. For four or five years I have done every- 
thing I could to induce the patrons and advocates of Italian bees 
to pit them against the common sort, and I am still willing to 
do what I can to bring the matter to the test of a fair and satis- 
factory trial. The fairest test I have ever seen reported took 
place in America this year. In that case the blacks beat the 
yellows, leaving them a considerable distance behind. I 
earnestly hope that arrangements will be made for a trial of 
strength next year in this country. The experiment is worth a 
little sacrifice, and if several gentlemen will come forward with 
their aid and advice a most interesting and profitable contest 
will be the result. I have never uttered a word against Italian 
bees, neither have I ever seen a shadow of proof of their 
superiority. Having the greatest possible confidence in the 
working and breeding powers of the common English bees, 
their industry and hardiness, I can scarcely be expected to dis- 
card them in the absence of satisfactory proof that a better kind 
of bee exists.—A. PETTIGREW. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
CaMDEN SquaRE, LONDON. 
Lat. 51° 32/40” N.; Long. 0°98’ 0" W.; Altitude, 111 feat. 


Date. 9 AM. In THE Day. 
a 
oe .| H e-| 83 |S.2..|Shade Tem-|_ Radiation | 
1876. g284 gee 3a | a=6| perature. Temperature.| é 
£855 7 £ = |so5|———_ ST TOmm 
Dec. |S 38H | By lon 
Rea! Dry.) Wet.| AS |B Max.| Min.| sun. |grass 
Inches.} de deg. deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. | deg. Tn. 
We. 20 | 28787 180 423 Ss. 43.3 | 47.8 | 41.1 648 | 39.2 | 0.542 
Th. 21 | 28.801 | 40.8 | 39.0 S.W. | 43.0 | 44.8 | 39.8 58.6 | 36.3 — 
Fri. 22 | 29.184 | 34.3 | 84.3 | N.W. | 89.8 | 40.4 | 32.5 56.3 | 28.4 = 
Sat. 23 | 29.849 | $3.7 | 33.9 |N.N.E.| 89.5 | 86.5 | 28.0 88.8 | 25.4 | 1610 
Sun. 24 | 29.451 | $5.0 | 34.4 W. 87.4 | 86.4 | 32.4 41.2 | 31.8 | 0.138 
Mo. 25 | 29.728 | 84.8 | 34.4 N.E. | 36.5 | 86.8 | 84.1 87.8 31.9 0.0:2 
Tn..26 | 30.180 | 32.8 | 818 | N.E. | 87.4 | 85.0 | 30.9 41.4 | $).2 | 0.317 
Means.} 29.347 | 36.3 | 85.5 $9.6 | 89.7 | 84.1 46.2 | 31.9 | 2639 
REMARES. 


20th.—Hazy early, raining forenoon, sun shining through the rain at 1 P.at.5 
rather heavy rain after; fair in the eveaing. f 

2ist.—Very fine day throughout, and starlight night ; wind rather cold. a 

22nd.—Slight frost; splendidly bright about 1 p.u.; very fine all day an 
night. 2 E 

23rd.—Fair but dull early, dull all day; snow in evening, and very heavy 
snow and rain in the night and early morning. i ; 

24th.—Snow thick on she ground at 9 a.u.; very dark and slightly thawing 
all day ; rain again at night. F : e 

25th.—Very acl, aoe still on the ground and falling again for a short time 
about 10 A.m.; very damp and cold till the evening, when it became 


drier. $ £ 
26th.—Fair but dull, though frosty, and the air very nipping from the north- 
east; rain. and snow after 8.30 p.m. : : _ 
Mean temperature generally about 5° lower than during the preyious wee 
The special feature has, however, been the excessive fall of rain and snow.— 
G. J, SyMons. 
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